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Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me,  ib. 


Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 

graven  Image,  &e . 564 

For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous 

God,  &c . 568 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  Name  of  the 

Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  &c . 569 

Honour  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother,  &c.  575 

Thou  shalt  not  kill, . 578 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  Adultery . 579 

Thou  shalt  not  steal, . 580 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  &c.  ...581 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thv  Neighbour’s 
House,  &e . 582 


Cfje  Doctrine  of  tf)e  Sacraments. 

Of  Baptism . 584 

|  The  Eucharist, .  . 587 
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It  has  been  so  often  remarked  that  the  life  of  a  scholar  affords  no  materials  for 
biography,  that  the  saying  has  at  last  made  itself  true.  We  have  few  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  lives  of  most  of  our  philosophers,  and  poets,  and  divines.  Their 
names  and  their  works  survive,  but  their  history  is^gone.  It  was  allowed  to 
perish,  and  the  world  has  been  defrauded  of  an  instruction,  in  some  cases 
superior  to  that  which  their  writings  convey,  because  it  was  assumed  that  their 
history  could  not  be  told,  or  rather  that  theirs  was  no  history  at  all.  Taking 
it  for  granted,  that  noisy  exploits  and  strange  adventures  are  the  only  proper 
materials  for  the  biographer,  no  one  has  taken  the  pains  to  tell  us  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  this  or  that  other  scholar  encountered  in  his  unobserved  career, 
the  means  by  which  he  overcame  them,  and  those  efforts  of  genius  and  indus¬ 
try,  and  methods  of  study,  by  which  he  progressed  onwards  to  his  eminence  of 
literary  renown.  The  result  is  before  us,  and  we  are  welcome  to  admire  it ;  but 
the  means  bv  which  that  result  was  attained,  and  which  to  many  would  have 
been  more  instructive  by  far,  are  for  ever  forgotten.  The  office  of  a  biographer 
has  been  often  misunderstood.  It  is  not  to  tell  the  same  sort  of  things  about 
all  sorts  of  men.  It  is  to  record  those  distinctive  qualities  and  peculiar  labours 
which  made  them  what  they  were.  It  is  to  tell,  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as 
Barrow,  in  virtue  of  what  powers  of  mind — by  what  process  of  intellectual 
culture  —  from  what  advantages  of  study  and  training,  he  was  enabled  to  write 
his  Sermons,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Pope’s  Supremacy ;  and  in  consequence 
of  what  mental  bias  or  predisposing  incidents  he  was  led  to  write  such  books, 
rather  than  a  New  Herbal,  or  a  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England.  It  is 
to  tell  what  made  him  great,  and  why  he  was  a  great  theologian  rather  than  a 
great  physician  or  jurist.  But  this  is  just  the  thing  which  it  is  very  difficult 
for  any  one  at  this  day  to  tell  exactly,  because  his  contemporaries  considered 
themselves  dispensed  from  the  obligation.  The  few  notices  in  the  Preface  ol 
Abraham  Hill  contain  the  principal  facts  of  his  external  history  the  schools 
at  which  he  was  educated,  and  the  stations  in  the  Church  or  University  to 
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which  he  was  successively  promoted.  Some  incidents  of  minuter  and  more 
characteristic  significance  are  preserved  in  Dr.  Pope’s  Life  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Ward,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,  and  Bayle  in  his 
Dictionary,  have  made  collectanea  of  such  materials  as  had  fallen  in  their  way. 
From  these,  with  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  and  some  occasional  notices  else¬ 
where,  we  have  endeavoured  to  compile  an  authentic  narrative  of  our  Author’s 
Life,  though  with  deficiencies  which  it  is  easier  to  regret  than  to  supply. 

There  was  an  Isaac  Barrow,  son  of  another  Isaac  Barrow  of  Spiney  Abbey, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  who  held  various  important  offices  in  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  successively  Librarian  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ;  Chaplain  of  New  College,  Oxford ;  Fellow  of  Eton  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  Downham  ;  Bishop  and  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
and  died  in  1680  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  This  Dignitary  we  mention  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  warning  the  reader  that  he  is  not  the  Isaac  Barrow  whose  Life  we 
intend  to  write.  From  the  identity  of  their  names,  and  from  their  flourishing 
at  the  same  period,  and  holding  office  in  the  same  Church,  the  Bishop  and 
his  more  illustrious  nephew  and  namesake  have  been  often  confounded  together; 
and,  as  in  a  recent  instance,  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  greater  and  wiser 
man.  The  Bishop  died  at  Shrewsbury,  but  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church¬ 
yard  of  St.  Asaph,  where  his  monument  still  stands,  inviting  the  passers-by 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  departed  prelate  —  ‘  O  introeuntes  domum  Domini, 
orate  pro  anima  Isaaci  Barrow &c.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  proved  that  this  Popish  inscription  was  a  compliance  with  any  request  of 
Bishop  Barrow  himself ;  but  it  can  in  no  way  of  fairness  be  identified  with  the 
more  celebrated  name  of  Dr.  Barrow.  The  Doctor  died  three  years  before 
his  uncle  the  Bishop ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  ablest 
assailants  of  Popery  is  disfigured  by  no  mark  of  the  Beast.  Had  the  author  of 
the  Treatise  on  the  Pope’s  Supremacy  survived  his  titled  relative,  it  is  possible 
that  the  memory  of  both  might  have  been  saved  from  a  stigma  under  which 
each  has  suffered,  and  that  the  tomb  at  St.  Asaph’s  might  have  been  as  imma¬ 
culate  as  the  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Barrow,  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  linendraper  to  Charles  I.;  and  grandson  to  Isaac  Barrow  of  Spiney  Abbey. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  has  been  strongly  contested,  and  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  hopeless  asra  in  chronology.  His  executor  and  biographer,  Abraham 
Hill,  says  that  he  was  born  in  October  1630,  and  this  account  is  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  Doctor’s  father.  But  his  friend  Dr.  Walter  Pope  asserts  that 
he  could  not  have  been  born  either  in  October,  or  in  1630;  for  Barrow  used 
to  say,  that  the  29th  of  February  was  in  one  respect  the  best  day  of  the  year 
on  which  a  man  could  be  born  —  for  whilst  his  fellow-collegiates  treated  him 
to  a  birth-day  dinner  once  a-year,  he  required  to  entertain  them  in  his  turn  but 
once  in  every  four  years.  Leap-year  did  not  fall  on  1630. 

At  the  age  of  four  he  lost  his  mother  —  a  circumstance  which  may  partly 
account  for  that  boisterousness  of  disposition  by  which  his  boyish  years  were 
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signalized — just  as  the  linen  patent  of  the  London  merchant  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  its  own  share  to  the  devoted  loyalty  of  both  father  and  son. 

He  was  early  sent  to  the  Charter- House  School,  then  recently  opened ;  but 
during  the  two  or  three  years  of  his  attendance  he  made  small  progress  in 
learning.  The  only  talent  which  he  displayed  was  in  exciting  quarrels  among 
his  companions,  when  he  was  sure  of  finding  exercise  for  his  pugilistic  powers, 
in  which  his  pre-eminence  was  acknowledged.  “  For  his  book  he  minded  it 
not and  so  studiously  did  he  eschew  all  learning,  that  his  father  not  only 
repented  his  original  purpose  of  making  Isaac  a  scholar,  but,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  would  express  the  wish,  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  take  away  any 
of  his  children,  it  might  be  this  unhopeful  son.  What  became  of  his  more 
promising  children  no  one  now  can  tell. 

As  the  only  expedient  which  held  out  any  prospect  of  improvement,  Mr. 
Barrow  resolved  on  trying  what  a  change  of  school  and  school-companions  could 
accomplish,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  his  son  to  Felsted  in  Essex.  Here, 
under  the  skilful  management  of  an  anxious  instructor,  the  energies  of  this 
impetuous  youth  were  directed  into  a  safer  and  more  useful  channel.  He 
soon  discovered  such  talent  and  trustworthiness,  that  his  master  appointed 
him  preceptor  to  Lord  Viscount  Fairfax  of  Emely,  then  a  pupil  at  Felsted. 
The  responsibility  of  this  new  station  was  just  the  motive  which  Isaac  Barrow 
needed,  in  order  to  concentrate  his  strenuous  and  vivacious  mind  on  what 
would  have  otherwise  been  irksome  learning,  and  to  repress  that  fondness  for 
obstreperous  sports,  which  the  “  little  tutor”  felt  would  now  be  wholly  out 
of  character.  His  ardour  thus  right  directed  was  never  extinguished,  and 
the  bullying  recklessness  of  the  schoolboy  became  courage  in  the  man.  The 
combativeness  remained  —  but  he  substituted  arguments  for  blows. 

When  ready  for  the  University,  the  distractions  of  the  times  had  nearly 
foreclosed  his  farther  progress.  His  name  had  been  entered  as  a  pensioner  of 
Peterhouse,  when  his  uncle,  who  had  procured  his  admission  to  that  college, 
was  ejected  for  writing  against  the  Covenant ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  his 
father,  who  in  better  days  might  have  maintained  him  at  either  University,  was 
attending  in  patient  poverty  upon  the  King  at  Oxford.  At  this  forlorn  inter¬ 
val,  the  hopes  of  the  youthful  scholar,  and,  as  it  eventually  proved,  the  fame  of 
Cambridge  and  the  interests  of  science,  were  rescued  by  a  benevolent  indivi¬ 
dual.  This  was  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  —  one  of  those  generous  spirits  whose 
rare  beneficence  looks  to  their  contemporaries  more  like  a  severe  protest  than 
an  encouraging  example.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  he  displayed  his  zeal  for 
religion,  was  by  discovering  and  helping  forward  young  men,  whose  talents  and 
piety  fitted  them  for  the  service  of  the  church,  as  much  as  their  poverty  hin¬ 
dered  them.  Barrow  was  one  of  those  whom  he  thus  wisely  and  kindly  aided; 
and  the  fact  deserves  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  when  his  Hebrew  and  Gnostic 
learning  are  forgotten  —  if  that  shall  ever  be.  In  the  present  instance,  Dr. 
Hammond  lived  to  see  his  bounty  rewarded  in  the  distinguished  talent  and 
early  eminence  of  his  protegee ;  whilst  Dr.  Barrow  lived  to  testify  his  grati- 
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tu<le  in  a  copious  Latin  epitaph,  which  is  exceedingly  just  in  the  main,  though 
some  of  it  appears  to  have  been  written  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis. 

In  February  1 04,'),  Barrow  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  but  in 
those  days  of  civil  and  religious  dissension  it  required  much  prudence  to  live 
quietly  even  in  a  college.  The  English  Universities  were  then  as  strictly 
closed  against  Episcopalians  as  they  are  against  Presbyterians  now ;  and  for 
some  years  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  supplanted  by  the  Covenant.  This 
oath,  the  prelatic  principles  of  Barrow  hindered  him  from  taking ;  but  either 
bv  his  own  address,  or  through  the  forbearance  of  the  Heads  of  Trinity,  his 
non-compliance  was  connived  at.  He  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  Dr. 
Hill,  the  Presbyterian  Master  of  his  College,  who,  meeting  him  one  day,  laid 
his  hand  on  his  head,  and  told  him,  “  Thou  art  a  good  lad  ;  ’tis  pity  thou  art 
a  cavalier.”  On  another  occasion  the  young  cavalier  was  indebted  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  same  magnanimous  sectarian.  It  devolved  on  him  to  deliver  the 
Latin  Oration  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity  College,  on  the  aniversary  of  the  gun¬ 
powder  treason,  in  1651  ;  and  in  the  opening  of  his  discourse,  he  pronounced 
such  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  reign  of  James,  that  it  was  construed  into  a  re¬ 
flection  on  the  times  of  Oliver.  Some  of  the  most  impatient  spirits  among 
the  Fellows  were  so  moved,  that  they  proposed  the  expulsion  of  the  petulant 
orator;  hut  were  overruled  by  the  interference  of  Dr.  Hill,  who  told  them, 
“  Barrow  is  a  better  man  than  any  of  us.”  * 

The  circumstances  in  which  Barrow  found  himself  at  college  would  have 
damped  a  less  ardent  mind,  and  might  have  been  abused  by  one  less  conscien¬ 
tious.  But  the  knowledge  that  he  had  no  patron  on  whom  to  depend,  incited 
him  to  redoubled  diligence,  that  he  might  become  a  patron  to  himself ;  and  the 
feeling  that  he  was  now  amenable  to  no  earthly  guardian,  became  a  reason  for 
setting  a  closer  guard  upon  himself.  It  was  his  honourable  diligence  and  steady 
deportment  which  recommended  him  to  his  college  superiors. 

The  variety  and  success  of  these  early  studies  are  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  academic  exercises  preserved  in  his  miscellaneous  works,  embracing  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  questions  in  physics,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  theology.  Thus,  in  the 
space  of  two  vears  we  have  the  following  subjects  discussed — and  we  give  the 
list  as  an  interesting  sample  of  academic  labours  in  the  seventeenth  century:  — 

Habitus  liumani  aequisiti  non  sunt  revera  diversi  a  memoria  humana. 

Visionem  fieri  posse  absque  specie,  aut  imagine  sensibili,  probabile  est. 


*  “  Probably  not  without  some  misgiving  of  his  own  conscience.”  Such  is  I\Ir.  Hughes  s 
commentary  on  the  speech  of  the  Master  of  Trinity;  which,  even  allowing  that  it  is  accurately 
reported,  can  with  no  fairness  be  construed  into  a  self-condemnation.  Dr.  Hill  was  paying  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  a  scholar,  not  passing  a  judgment  on  himself  and  his  colleagues.  And  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  saying  might  only  indicate  that  genuine  humility  which  is  quite  compatible  with  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  all  men.  High-church  writers  would  be  more  abstemious  in 
their  insinuations,  if  they  only  remembered  that  constructive  imputations  of  motive,  besides  being 
the  most  easily  retorted  of  all  arguments,  give  to  a  cause  all  the  weakness  which  is  sure  to  be 
associated  with  the  appearance  of  malignity. 
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Cartesiana  hypothesis  de  materia  et  motu  baud  satisiacit  prsecipuis  naturae 
phaenomenis. 

Dantur  rationes  boni  et  mali  aeternae  et  indispensabiles. 

Dantur  substantiae  incorpore  e  natura  sua  immortales. 

Dantur  formae  substantiales. 

Conscientia  erronea  obligat. 

Christus  per  mortem  fuit  sacrificium  proprie  expiatorium  pro  peccatis. 

Obedientia  Christi  non  tollit  obedientiam  Christianam. 

These  exercises  are  chiefly  entitled  to  distinction  from  the  pliancy,  profu¬ 
sion,  and  energy  of  their  diction — we  do  not  say  from  the  purity  of  their  idiom. 
There  can  have  been  no  mannerism  about  Barrow,  for  he  is  the  same  in  Latin 
as  in  English.  If  there  be  a  difference,  it  is  that  he  indulges  himself  before  his 
academic  audience  more  freely  in  his  turn  for  sarcasm  and  irony,  than  he  felt 
entitled  to  do  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  congregation.  From  his  Oration 
on  Commencement-day  1651,  it  would  appear  that  the  Puritan  youth  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  college  had  a  relish  for  humour  no  less  eager  than  their  more  jovial 
successors ;  for  the  entire  address  of  the  moderator  is  occupied  with  a  denun¬ 
ciation  of  that  immoderate  love  of  mirth  which  had  invaded  the  place  of  learning: 
“  If  it  be  true,  as  rumour  tells,  that  you  have  so  tired  of  all  substantial  fare  as 
to  nauseate  the  banquet  of  eloquence  and  the  feast  of  sound  philosophy — that 
nothing  has  for  you  any  relish  except  painted  comfits  and  unmeaning  trifles — 
that  not  even  wisdom  will  please  you,  unless  without  its  own  peculiar  flavour ; 
nor  truth,  unless  seasoned  with  a  jest ;  nor  reason,  unless  soaked  in  fun  —  then 
in  an  unlucky  hour  have  I  been  assigned  as  your  purveyor,  neither  born  nor 
bred  to  such  a  frivolous  confectionary.  The  insatiable  appetite  of  laughter  keeps 
itself  within  no  bounds.  Have  you  crowded  to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of 
listening,  and  studying,  and  making  progress ;  or  only  for  the  sake  of  laughing 
at  this  thing,  and  making  a  jest  of  that  other?  As  it  Folly  herself  kept  court 
amongst  us — as  if  here  were  the  market-place  and  universal  emporium  of  non¬ 
sense — you  drink  in  with  greedy  ears  jibes,  and  squibs,  and  ribaldry,  and  then, 
when  well  considered  and  improved,  set  them  all  a-circulating  again.  There  is 
nothing  so  remote  from  levity  which  you  do  not  instantly  —  such  is  your  al- 
chymy — transmute  into  mirth  and  absurdity.  And  let  a  discourse  be  such  as 
to  move  no  laughter,  nothing  else  will  please  —  neither  dignity,  nor  gravity,  nor 
solidity  —  neither  strength,  nor  point,  nor  polish.”  This  oration  is  curious,  in 
connection  with  the  literary  history  of  the  age.  Unless  Barrow  has  allowed 
himself  more  than  the  usual  rhetorical  licence,  the  junior  members  of  the 
university  must  have  been  a  peculiarly  laughter-loving  generation  in  the  early 
years  of  the  commonwealth.  The  passion  for  wit  was  stronger  than  the  love  of 
learning.  If  so,  may  not  the  puritanic  quaintness  have  originated  this  unpu- 
ritanical  distemper  ?  And  may  not  the  wit  and  jollity  of  Charles  the  Second  s 
court  be  referred  in  its  origin  to  the  schools  of  the  Puritans  ?  Such  reactions 
are  not  unprecedented. 

His  scholarship  and  obliging  disposition  were  so  well  known,  that  he  found 
abundant  employment  in  writing  themes  for  companions  less  diligent  or  gifted 
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than  himself ;  though  for  all  the  services  of  this  sort  which  he  rendered,  he 
never  obtained  any  recompense  except  one  pair  of  gloves. 

The  entire  extent  of  his  private  studies  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that,  weary  of  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  in  which 
he  found  nothing  of  nature,  he  early  betook  himself  to  the  reading  of  Des  Cartes, 
Galileo,  and  Lord  Bacon. 

In  1649  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  immediately  resolved  on 
the  study  of  medicine.  The  reason  of  this  choice  was,  that  he  saw  no  prospect 
of  promotion  to  men  of  his  persuasion  in  a  church  avowedly  antiprelatic.  He 
therefore  applied  himself  with  his  wonted  diligence  to  his  medical  studies,  and 
soon  made  distinguished  progress  in  the  three  sciences  which  then  constituted 
a  physician — anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
these  are  the  only  sciences  to  which  he  had  been  at  any  time  addicted,  of  which 
he  has  left  no  express  memorial  in  his  works,  and  of  which  hardly  a  trace  is 
discernible  in  his  general  compositions.  The  reason  of  this  may  have  been,  that 
he  only  applied  to  them  for  a  short  interval,  and  then  relinquished  them  for 
ever.  In  these  studies  he  had  a  companion,  whose  zeal  might  have  gone  near 
to  make  Barrow  a  naturalist  like  himself.  This  was  the  illustrious  Rav,  whom 
he  had  all  along  “  for  his  socius  studiorum ,  and  sometimes  his  fellow-traveller 
in  simpling,  and  always  for  Iris  very  much  esteemed  friend.”  It  must  have 
been  ensnaring  work  to  go  a-simpling  with  the  author  of  “  Stirpes  Britannicae.” 
But  Barrow’s  medical  career  soon  terminated.  In  a  conversation  with  his 
uncle,  the  future  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  he  was  convinced  that  his  present  in¬ 
tentions  were  incompatible  with  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  on  receiving  his 
fellowship,  and  by  which  he  was  bound  to  make  theology  his  profession ;  and 
with  a  promptitude  of  decision  which  does  him  credit,  he  at  once  abandoned 
what  he  hoped  would  be  lucrative  for  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  and  resumed 
the  study  of  divinity. 

The  resumption  of  his  theological  investigations  gave  a  new  and  important 
turn  to  his  studies.  In  reading  Scaliger’s  Notes  on  Eusebius,  he  was  struck 
with  the  dependence  of  chronology  on  astronomy ;  and  as  it  was  not  Barrow’s 
way  to  learn  anything  by  halves,  or  take  on  trust  what  he  could  ascertain  for 
himself,  he  procured,  as  an  introduction  to  astronomy,  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy. 
But  finding  that  tliis  and  all  other  astronomical  works  depended  on  mathematics, 
he  laid  them  aside  till  he  should  master  Euclid.  However,  once  initiated  in 
this  enticing  study,  he  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  recal  from  it  his  eager  and 
vigorous  mind ;  but  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius,  the  Spherics  of  Theo¬ 
dosius,  the  works  of  Archimedes,  &c.,  followed  in  quick  succession.  At  the 
outset  of  his  geometrical  researches,  he  had  for  his  associate  his  amiable  friend 
John  Ray ;  but  the  mathematician  soon  shot  far  ahead  of  the  naturalist,  and 
he  was  left  to  converse  alone  with  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria  and  Syracuse. 
As  a  proof  of  the  ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  a  study  once  begun,  his 
executor  mentions  that  he  found  written  at  the  end  of  his  copy  of  Apollonius  — 
“  April.  14  —  Mai.  16.  Intra  haec  temporis  intervalla  peractum  hoc  opus;”  and 
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the  same  gentleman  mentions,  that  “  in  all  his  studies,  his  method  was  not  to 
leave  off  his  design  till  he  had  brought  it  to  effect ;  except  in  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  he  made  an  essay  for  a  little  while,  and  then  deserted  it.” 

It  was  as  a  mathematician  that  Barrow  first  became  known  to  the  public. 
His  edition  of  Euclid’s  Elements  appeared  at  Cambridge  in  1655,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  two  years  by  the  Data.  Unlike  most  editors  of  Euclid,  he  has  given 
us  the  fifteen  books  of  the  Elements  entire,  occasionally  substituting  demon¬ 
strations  of  his  own,  or  shortening  and  simplifying  those  of  his  author. 

In  1654,  the  great  Duport  resigned  the  Greek  professorship  at  Cambridge, 
and  recommended  his  pupil,  Mr.  Isaac  Barrow,  for  his  successor.  On  this 
occasion  he  justified  the  good  opinion  of  his  patron,  by  a  probationary  exercise 
of  distinguished  merit ;  but  the  electors  decided  in  favour  of  his  competitor 
Mr.  Ralph  Widdrington.  Barrow’s  friend  and  cotemporary,  Abraham  Hill, 
attributes  his  disappointment  to  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  that  he  was  tainted  with  Arminian  notions ;  whilst  a  more 
recent  biographer  discovers  a  likelier  reason  in  Widdrington’s  relationship  to 
the  Speaker  of  Cromwell’s  Parliament  —  a  circumstance  which,  in  his  opinion, 
“  would  weigh  more  with  these  worthies”  than  literary  merit.  Mr.  Hughes  is 
needlessly  ingenious  in  calumniating  these  “  worthies.”  Abraham  Hill  thought 
it  reproach  enough  that  they  allowed  theological  orthodoxy  to  influence  them  in 
the  choice  of  a  Greek  professor.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hill,  nor  does 
the  usage  of  the  patrons  of  our  English  Universities  always  agree  with  him 
either.  The  parliamentary  commissioners  believed  that  the  instructor  of  the 
future  ministry  of  the  Church  should  himself  be  sound  in  the  faith,  and  they 
believed  that  an  Arminian  was  not  sound.  Mr.  Hughes  may  deny  that  they 
had  any  right  to  make  these  assumptions ;  but  he  must  not  deny  that  they 
were  right  in  assuming  that  Barrow  was  an  Arminian.  If  it  be  Arminianism 
to  deny  personal  election,  particular  redemption,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  then  Barrow  was  an  Arminian. 

Whatever  were  the  reasons,  Barrow  lost  the  Greek  professorship,  and  the 
disappointment  confirmed  a  purpose  of  setting  out  to  explore  some  foreign 
countries.  We  have  somewhere  seen  it  mentioned,  that  he  obtained  a  travel¬ 
ling  fellowship ;  but  there  is  no  hint  of  this  in  his  correspondence,  or  in  the 
earlier  accounts  of  his  life.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  own  college,  he  tells 
them  that  he  has  reached  Paris,  and  will  take  a  breathing-time  there  until 
their  approbation  encourage  him  to  complete  his  journey,  or  their  censure 
compel  him  to  break  it  off — “donee  progression  suum  aut  vestra  approbatione 
animatus  absolvere  aut  reprcehensione  deterritus  abrumpere  cogatur.”  But  all 
this  and  more  might  be  said  in  complaisance  to  his  former  colleagues,  without 
his  being  indebted  to  them  for  the  means  of  putting  his  purpose  in  execution. 
And  if  he  had  such  a  travelling  fellowship,  it  must  have  been  scanty,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  his  books  in  order  to  complete  his  equipment. 

We  cannot  now  well  estimate  the  importance  of  foreign  travel  to  the  scho¬ 
lar,  the  philosopher,  or  the  theologian  of  that  day.  When,  in  the  absence  of 
Voi..  I.  b 
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books  of  travel,  foreign  countries  could  only  be  known  by  being  seen  —  when 
England  contained  no  museum  except  some  private  cupboard  of  curiosities  — 
and  when  the  works  of  many  classics  and  fathers,  and  some  moderns,  could  only 
be  seen  in  manuscript  in  some  rich  library, — the  two  or  three  years  which  a 
man  of  learning  spent  abroad  were  the  most  amassing  period  of  his  life,  and 
he  came  home,  not  with  the  mere  air  of  one  that  had  seen  the  world,  but  a 
prodigy  of  learning  and  wisdom — the  referee  of  fireside  scholars,  and  the 
admiration  of  his  less  favoured  or  venturesome  companions.  If  a  man  in 
those  days  wished  to  understand  things  thoroughly,  like  the  Father  of  history, 
he  must  go  and  see  them  for  himself — witness  Bishop  Hall,  John  Ray,  and 
our  own  Sir  James  Balfour. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  1655,  that  Barrow  left  the  shores  of  England. 
In  an  epistle  of  Latin  hexameters,  we  have  all  the  details  of  his  voyage,  per¬ 
formed — like  most  poetical  voyages — in  a  crazy  vessel,  amidst  sea-sickness,  and 
retarded  by  a  calm.  At  Paris  he  found  the  exiled  court  of  Charles  II.,  where 
his  father  was  still  in  attendance,  and,  like  his  prince,  in  poverty.  It  gratified 
the  generous  heart  of  Barrow,  that  out  of  his  own  slender  resources  he  was 
able  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  his  father.  The  situation  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Barrow  gave  his  son  near  access  to  the  Court,  and  favourable  opportunities  for 
observing  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  high  places  of  France.  These  he  improved 
with  diligence,  which  showed  a  turn  for  diplomacy;  and  a  long  letter  to  his 
college,  dated  Feb.  7,  1655  (1656  N.  S.)  presents  us  with  some  of  the  results 
of  his  observation. 

“  Here  public  affairs  present  an  aspect  of  external  tranquillity.  Every¬ 
where  peace  smiles  with  benignant  aspect ;  the  whole  kingdom  throughout,  the 
din  of  arms  is  not  heard.  Without,  fortune  flatters  with  prosperity  —  within, 
all  is  afloat  in  luxury.  In  the  palace,  magnificence  and  revelry  hold  court  — 
all  is  an  endless  round  of  play-acting,  dancing,  feasting,  rejoicing — every  man 
in  his  humour,  and  no  day  of  evil  coming.  But  what  security  there  is  for  all 
this  felicity,  what  heavings  toward  a  storm  may  agitate  the  bosom  of  this 
dee]),  and  what  tempests  may  be  struggling  forth  from  the  caverns  of  clandes¬ 
tine  consultation,  the  more  knowing  must  determine.  The  seeds  of  mischief 
have  not  yet  shot  through  the  thin  mould  that  covers  them ;  but  perpetually 
watered  as  they  are,  it  is  easy  for  sharp  eyes  to  see  how  far  their  roots  are 
striking.  For  where  violence  is  the  basis,  who  can  guarantee  stability  ?  and 
who  can  pledge  the  patience  of  an  afflicted  people,  whilst  the  hooks  of  a  cease¬ 
less  extortion  are  raking  in  their  vitals  ?  ( cujus  viscera  perpetuis  exactionum 
hamis  exenterantur.)  Where  the  memory  of  past  wrong  and  the  sense  of  pre¬ 
sent  grievance  inflame  them  against  the  nobles  —  where  the  administration  of 
law  is  confided  not  to  men  of  legal  skill  or  blameless  character,  but  to  the  best 
bidder — where  military  and  civil  promotion  is  irrespective  of  merit,  and  the 
strongholds  of  the  public  safety  are  opened  by  a  golden  key — where  the  sol¬ 
diers,  after  lavishing  their  lives  for  the  common  weal,  get  promises  for  pay, 
and  count  it  good  luck  when  they  get  a  tenth  of  their  wages  —  where,  in  short, 
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the  people  are  retained  in  allegiance,  not  by  the  silken  cords  of  kindness,  but 
by  the  reins  of  terror  and  the  force  of  fear,  — where  such  scandals  strike  every 
eye,  what  tranquillity  can  be  lasting  ?” 

Then  follows  a  character  of  the  deep  politician,  at  that  time  supreme  in 
the  councils  of  Louis  XIV.  As  much  in  justice  to  Barrow  as  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  we  ought  to  give  this  sketch.  “  At  the  head  of  affairs  is  one  sprung 
from  the  land  of  the  giants  (Sicily),  who,  rising  from  obscurity  to  the  sacerdotal 
scarlet,  presumed  to  dispute  for  the  chief  authority  in  the  state  with  princes  of 
royal  lineage,  and  aided  by  their  valour,  prudence,  and  popularity— yet  tri¬ 
umphed  in  the  unequal  contest.  Again,  battling  with  adverse  fortune,  hurled 
from  his  eminence,  in  exile,  and  declared  the  public  enemy,  he  contrived  to 
procure  his  own  return,  to  regain  the  helm,  to  check  the  triumph  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  to  convert  some  of  them  into  instruments  of  his  own,  and  drive  the  others 
off  the  field.  Now  that  he  is  replaced  in  the  seat  of  authority,  he  seems  to 
occupy  it  more  securely  than  ever.  He  has  astricted  to  himself  by  matrimo¬ 
nial  alliance,  the  chief  of  the  nobility ;  the  governors  of  the  provinces  wait 
upon  his  nod;  and  he  has  filled  the  frontier  garrisons  with  men  of  his  own 
creating,  and  who  have  nothing  to  hope  except  from  him.  The  revenues  of  the 
realm  flow  through  his  coffers ;  and  by  him  each  appointment  in  the  army,  the 
state,  the  court,  the  law,  is  sold  and  settled.  His  word  is  law,  his  will  the 
rule  of  duty,  his  command  the  decree  of  fate.  Of  course,  one  who  managed  to 
emerge  from  dust  and  darkness  into  such  a  splendour,  who  could  project  or 
execute  such  purposes,  must  have  genius  and  great  endowments.  But  these 
are  all  debased  by  abundance  of  dross.  Whilst  accounted  powerful  and  for¬ 
tunate,  he  has  not  yet  earned  the  glory  of  greatness  of  soul.  A  want  of  good 
faith  dims  the  lustre  of  good  management,  and  a  craving  avarice  imparts  a 
meanness  to  all  his  grand  exploits.  Nor  can  he  be  popular  to  the  last,  who 
is  monopolised  bv  such  a  love  of  money.  This  is  the  engine  which  will  hurl 

from  its  place  our  Marpesian  rock— this  Delos,  ax/Mjm  neg  iovsav _ which  will 

upset  this  fortune  so  well  founded  and  so  strongly  propped.  Whilst  by  every 
device  he  scrapes  together  treasure  for  himself,  along  with  the  gold  he  pockets 
the  hatred  of  the  people  ;  he  is  rich  in  money,  but  poor  in  good  wishes ;  and 
whether  his  profits  be  not  loss,  time  will  discover.” 

Barrow  was  gratified  to  find  that  Protestantism  was  viewed  with  some  fa¬ 
vour  at  court.  During  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
had  complained  of  the  progress  of  heresy  in  his  province,  and  implored  her 
Majesty  s  assistance  in  putting  down  these  seditious  innovators.  The  Queen 
instantly  replied,  that  she  had  tried  their  allegiance,  and  had  found  them  more 
faithful  subjects  than  some  who  charged  them  with  sedition.  One  of  the 
marshals  of  France  who  stood  by  affirmed  the  same.  And  when  the  King, 
who  happened  to  come  up,  learned  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  closed  the 
discussion  by  saying,  that  he  quite  agreed  with  them,  and  would  take  care  to 
perpetuate  to  his  Protestant  subjects  every  immunity  secured  to  them  by  his 
predecessors. 


XX 
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Our  traveller  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  learning  in  the 
university.  With  the  exception  of  Arnauld,  whom  the  Jesuits  had  expelled 
for  favouring  the  Jansenists,  and  Robervalle,  the  mathematician,  he  looked  in 
vain  for  a  successor  to  the  Petaviuses,  the  Sirmonds,  and  the  Gassendis  of  the 
past.  He  was  disappointed  even  with  the  extent  of  the  collegiate  buildings. 
Though  they  should  be  all  piled  into  one  mass,  they  could  not  rival  Trinity, 
either  in  extent  or  magnificence.  This  mention  of  his  Alma  Mater  gives  occa¬ 
sion  to  his  ending  his  epistle  with  a  most  passionate  apostrophe  to  that  home 
of  his  learning :  “  Though  I  should  traverse  all  the  regions  on  which  the  sun 
looks  down,  never  do  I  hope  to  see  the  match  of  you  !  At  the  very  thought  of 
you,  how  is  my  spirit  refreshed,  and  how  does  my  heart  rejoice !  How  hard  to 
be  separated  from  you !  how  hard  to  think  of  any  thing  besides !  To-morrow 
shall  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  Italy — to  Germany  next  day.  This  day  let  me 
dwell  with  you.  With  you  I  began,  and  with  you  must  end.  The  Most  High 
defend  you,  and  pour  into  your  bosom  peace  and  plenty,  worth  and  wisdom !” 
Whatever  might  be  Barrow’s  reason  for  setting  out  on  his  travels,  disgust  with 
the  Fellows  of  his  college  was  not  the  cause. 

When  some  months  had  passed  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  where 
also  he  made  a  lengthened  stay.  The  chief  attractions  of  this  city  were  the 
library  and  museum  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Besides  perusing  many  of  the  rarer 
volumes  in  that  noble  collection,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  interested  by  the 
study  of  10,000  medals,  which  formed  a  cabinet  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Fitton,  an  English  antiquarian  patronised  by  the  duke. 

From  Florence  he  wished  to  proceed  to  Rome,  but  was  deterred  by  tidings 
of  the  plague.  He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an  English  vessel  in  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  bound  for  the  Levant,  to  prosecute  his  journey  as  far  as  Constan¬ 
tinople.  He  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  this  voyage  in  a  long  set  of 
Latin  elegiacs.  In  this  poem,  by  fur  the  most  admirable  thing  is  his  sketch  of 
their  English  captain: — 

Cor  bene  compositum,  frons  exporrecta,  benignuin 
Ingenium,  sermo  comis,  aperta  manus. 

On  ship-board  and  at  sea,  so  steady  and  so  thoughtful — ashore,  so  reckless  and 
jolly.  As  soon  as  he  discharged  his  cargo,  he  dismissed  his  cares. 

Laetus  amicorum  cunctas  circiunvolat  Bedes, 

Alternusque  illos  in  sua  regna  rapit. 

Colloquio,  cantu,  vino,  conviva  benignus, 

Tiedia  fert  lucis,  taedia  nocte  tulit. 

Integra  ventre  giganteo  vineta  recondit. 

Nee  dubitat  plenos  evacuare  cados. 

Nec  vino  cerebrum  gerit  expugnabile,  &c. 

During  the  voyage,  the  courage  of  this  gallant  commander  was  tested  by  an 
Algerine  pirate.  They  were  attacked  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  but  gave  the  corsair 
so  warm  a  reception,  that  he  was  fain  to  sheer  off,  and  leave  them  to  prosecute 
their  voyage.  Throughout  the  engagement  Barrow  kept  on  deck,  and  stood 
to  his  gun  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Talking  on  this  subject  afterwards,  Dr. 
Pope  asked  him,  “  Why  did  not  you  get  down  into  the  hold,  and  leave  the 
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defence  of  the  ship  to  those  whom  it  concerned  ?  ”  He  answered,  “  It  concerned 
no  man  more  than  myself :  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  life  than  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  these  merciless  infidels.”* 

After  touching-  at  Smyrna,  they  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  the  close  of 
1657.  Barrow’s  stay  of  twelve  months  at  Constantinople  is  usually  mentioned 
merely  as  a  stage  in  his  travels.  To  us  it  seems  important  as  a  stage  in  his 
mental  history.  It  was  at  Constantinople  that  he  formed  his  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Chrysostom.  It  must  have  been  inspiration  to  read  the  Homilies 
of  that  prince  of  preachers,  in  the  city  where  he  penned  and  spoke  them  twelve 
centuries  before.  Do  the  Sermons  of  Barrow  retain  no  trace  of  this  inspira¬ 
tion  ?  We  cannot  imagine  such  a  student,  in  such  circumstances,  perusing 
page  by  page — for  he  read  the  whole  —  each  folio  of  the  great  Greek  father  — 
without  transfusing  somewhat  of  his  spirit  into  his  own.  It  was  for  something 
better  than  quotations  —  though  he  quotes  from  him  abundantly  —  that  our 
author  was  indebted  to  St.  John  of  Constantinople.  In  thus  pointing  out 
Chrysostom  as  one  of  the  sources  of  Barrow’s  eloquence,  we  surely  need  not 
say  that  we  are  not  charging  him  with  plagiarism.  Plagiarism  is  the  vice  of 
intellectual  poverty ;  and  a  mind  so  rich  in  its  own  resources  as  to  be  capable 
of  thoroughly  appreciating  Chrysostom  would  be  incapable  of  stealing  from 
him.  It  would  have  no  occasion,  and  it  would  not  know  how  to  appropriate 
the  pilfered  treasure.  Borrowed  materials  are  not  available  to  such  minds, 
for  they  cannot  be  fitted  into  their  own  workmanship ;  but  borrowed  skill  in 
the  use  of  materials  is  always  valuable. 

During  his  residence  in  Turkey,  Barrow  was  much  occupied  in  studying 
the  Mahometan  religion.  It  possessed  more  theological  importance  in  those 
days  than  now ;  for  it  was  not  then  so  decidedly  the  exhausted  and  waning  su¬ 
perstition  which  it  is  now.  It  usually  occupied  a  place  second  only  to  Popery 
in  the  systems  of  that  century ;  but  in  the  discourses  of  Barrow  it  receives  a 
prominence  which  it  did  not  usually  obtain  in  the  pulpit,  and  which  shows  that 
his  mind  had  been  specially  arrested  by  its  peculiarities.  In  his  miscellaneous 
Latin  works  are  an  epitome  of  the  Turkish  faith,  and  a  very  long  fragment  of 
a  poem,  “  De  Religione  Turcica.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  Barrow’s  travels  is  the  number  of 
friendships  which  he  contracted  as  he  passed  along.  At  Florence,  he  not  only 

*  Muck  earlier  than  this,  Barrow  had  given  a  proof  not  more  of  great  courage  than  great  strength, 
and  more  than  cither,  of  a  highly  generous  spirit.  When  a  youth,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in 
the  country.  Being  a  very  early  riser,  he  had  sauntered  out  into  the  garden  before  any  of  the 
family  had  appeared ;  when  a  fierce  mastiff,  which  had  been  let  loose  from  his  chain  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  premises  during  the  night,  attacked  him  with  great  fury.  He  seized  the  animal  by 
the  throat,  and  contrived  to  throw  him  down  and  lie  upon  him ;  and  whilst  matters  were  in  this 
situation,  his  first  impulse  was  to  despatch  his  assailant.  However,  it  struck  him  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unjust  to  kill  even  a  dog  for  doing  his  duty  —  as  he  himself  had  no  business  to  be 
wandering  about  before  break  of  day.  So  exerting  his  voice,  he  called  so  loud  that  some  of  the 
household  were  alarmed,  and  hastening  to  his  assistance,  rescued  the  scholar  and  the  dog  from 
their  perilous  predicament. 
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gained  the  good  graces  of  Fitton  the  medallist,  but  so  completely  attached  to 
himself  a  young  merchant  from  London,  that  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  England,  because  his  finances  were  exhausted,  his  mercantile  friend 
generously  supplied  him  with  as  much  money  as  he  required.  Barrow  did  not 
forget  this  favour ;  for  his  edition  of  Euclid’s  Data  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Stock. 
At  Smyrna  he  received  many  attentions  from  the  English  consul,  Spencer 
Bretton,  on  whose  death  he  wrote  a  Latin  Elegy,  still  extant.  And  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  he  contracted  a  friendship,  which  lasted  through  life,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Bendish,  the  English  ambassador,  and  Sir  Jonathan  Daws.  These  friendships 
were  not  such  deciduous  intimacies  as  strangers  of  the  same  nation  will  form 
when  casually  thrown  together  in  a  foreign  land ;  but  they  were  cemented  by 
a  sincere  and  mutual  affection,  and  became  perpetual.  This  fact  says  much  for 
the  frank  and  amiable  dispositions  of  our  author.  “  As  he  could  presently 
learn  to  play  at  all  games,  so  he  could  accommodate  his  discourse  to  all  capa¬ 
cities,  so  that  it  could  be  agreeable  and  profitable.  He  could  argue  a  point 
without  arrogance  or  passion,  to  convince  the  learned,  and  could  talk  pleasantly 
for  the  entertainment  of  easier  minds,  though  he  still  maintained  his  own  cha¬ 
racter,  which  had  some  such  authority  as  is  insinuated  in  these  words  of  Cicero 
to  Atticus  —  ‘  Non  te  Bruti  nostri  vulticulus  ah  ista  oratione  deterret  ?’  ”  *  His 
delight  in  society  might  be  almost  inferred  from  the  longing  regrets  with  which 
he  recalls  at  distance  the  pleasant  fellowship  of  Trinity.  “  Colloquiis  istis 
lepidis,  ingeniosis,  proficuis,  quoties  me  immiscui !  Quoties  foco  vestro  assidere 
visus  sermonibus  vestris  avidus  inhiavi,  nec  non  ipse  pro  more  meo  raras  voces, 
plerumque  ad  nun  parum  spectantes  interserui !” 

After  he  had  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Turkey,  he  set  out  on  his  journey 
home.  He  had  no  sooner  landed  in  Venice,  than  the  ship  which  conveyed  him 
took  fire,  and,  with  all  its  cargo,  was  consumed.  From  Venice  he  proceeded 
to  England,  passing  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge 
sometime  in  1659,  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  procured  Episcopal  ordination  from  Bishop 
Brownrigg.  In  doing  so,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  scrupulous  conscientiousness. 
The  statutes  of  Trinity  require  that  every  Fellow  shall  within  a  certain  time 
enter  into  orders,  or  quit  the  college.  At  this  period  the  statute  was  frequently 
violated.  Many  made  the  depressed  state  of  Episcopacy  a  reason  for  not  ob¬ 
taining  ordination,  whilst  they  still  continued  on  the  foundation.  Barrow’s 
casuistry  determined  otherwise. 

There  was  not  a  more  loyal  subject  than  Isaac  Barrow.  His  devotion  to 
the  Stuarts  was  more  than  loyalty.  It  was  idolatrous  adulation. 

Tres  mode  Carolidir ;  numero  gaudet  Deus  isto, 

Lsetitiam  minui  ne  sinat  ille  suain ; 


*  Of  liia  way  of  discourse  I  shall  here  note  one  thine;,  that  when  his  opinion  was  demanded, 
he  did  usually  speak  to  the  importance  as  well  as  to  the  truth  of  the  question :  this  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  advantage,  and  to  he  met  with  in  few  men’s  conversation. 

Traetare  res  multi  norunt,  cestimare  pauci. 


A.  Him,. 
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hardly  matched  by  liis  Epithalamium  on  King-  Charles  and  Queen  Catherine _ 

K at  Soka/icu/v  agzroto  o  /zzv,  (oa.<riki(nra.  voroto 
cHfo#  troQos  K aooXo;y  zoci  Y%.ctda.Qivu.  za.kr,y  z.  <r.  X. 

The  Solomon  of  the  north  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  share  in  the  flattery; 
but,  if  her  Majesty  had  Greek  enough  to  understand  the  flattery,  she  may  have 
thought  it  a  doubtful  compliment  to  be  styled  “  fair  as  the  queen  of  the  South.” 
The  Restoration  excited  his  unfeigned  joy,  and  no  sermon  of  his  concludes  in 
more  glowing  strains  than  the  Thanksgiving  “  upon  the  King’s  Happy  Re¬ 
turn.”  He  was  not  content  with  prose.  He  has  dealt  out  his  congratulation 
in  sixty-five  laborious  Alcaics,  and  has  bestowed  on  General  Monk  a  panegyric 
of  nearly  equal  length :  — 

Quee  te  nunc  altera,  Monke, 

Laus  manet,  &c. 

lu  nisi  nutantem  validis  cervicibus  axem, 

Anglicus  Alcides,  fulcisti  .... 

Bellerophon  noster,  nosterque  Georgius,  &e. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  stooped  to  panegyric  so  excessive,  and — even 
though  it  had  been  true  —  so  dangerous.  It  did  no  good  either  to  the  king  or 
himself.  Charles  did  not  requite  congratulatory  odes  with  bishoprics,  and  Barrow 
lived  long  enough  to  conclude  his  own  series  with  the  following  distich :  — 

Te  magis  optavit  rediturum,  Carole,  nemo; 

Et  sensit  nemo  te  rediisse  minus. 

But  the  Restoration  indirectly  led  to  Barrow’s  preferment.  It  occasioned  the 
resignation  of  the  Greek  chair  by  Professor  Widdrington ;  and  though  an  un¬ 
successful  candidate  before,  he  was  this  time  elected  without  opposition.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  the  professorship  for  which  Barrow  was  not  qualified, 
or  for  which  he  could  not  soon  have  qualified  himself.  But  we  question  whether 
a  Greek  prelection  was  the  exercise  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted. 
That  he  was  conversant  with  the  language,  and  able  to  translate  it,  no  one  can 
doubt ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  possessed  that  Attic  taste — that  fine 
aiaSridig — and  delicate  ear,  which  are  as  essential  to  make  a  fascinating  or  in¬ 
spiring  teacher,  as  a  knowledge  of  syntax  and  synonymes  is  to  make  a  sound 
and  accurate  scholar.  We  have  our  reasons  for  saying  so.  No  one  will  assert 
that  Barrow  was  distinguished  for  an  exquisite  taste,  still  less  that  he  was 
eminent  for  a  musical  ear.  His  attempts  at  versification  in  the  dead  languages 
abound  in  false  quantities.  He  seems  to  have  limited  his  proper  business  as  a 
professor  to  the  mere  study  of  words.  “  Ut  vocularum  ludicrum  aucupium 
morose  non  despiciam,  &c. ;  and  he  speaks  of  his  professorship  as  a  gramma¬ 
tical  tread-mill  fpistrinum  grammaticum.)  But  the  surest  proof  of  all  is  to 
be  found  in  his  own  confession,  that  during  the  first  year  after  his  appointment, 
he  lectured  on  Sophocles  to  empty  benches ! 

It  must,  however,  be  said  in  his  behalf,  that  he  entered  on  the  discharge 
of  his  new  duties  with,  a  sufficient  sense  of  their  magnitude,  and  with  a  very 
humble  depreciation  of  his  own  abilities.  In  his  Inaugural  Address,  after  enu¬ 
merating  his  predecessors  from  Erasmus  to  Duport,  he  exclaims  —  “  Wlten  I 
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think  of  these  men,  so  accomplished,  so  illustrious  for  their  writings,  crowned 
with  such  immortal  fame,  and  then  turn  mv  eyes  upon  myself,  and  contemplate 
the  narrowness  of  my  genius,  the  weakness  of  my  memory,  the  long  interrup¬ 
tion  of  my  studies,  the  uncouth  shabbiness  of  my  style,  and  the  scantiness 
of  my  entire  intellectual  furniture,  a  dreadful  consternation  seizes  me,  despair 
overwhelms  me,  a  paleness  suffuses  my  countenance  discoloured  by  various 
emotion,  thinking  what  a  deed  I  have  attempted,  what  a  burden  I  am  binding 
to  my  shoulders,  to  what  a  peril  I  am  exposing  my  devoted  head!”  —  “  What 
am  I,  that  with  feeble  arm  I  should  handle  the  spear  of  Achilles?  What  a 
dwarf  am  I,  that  I  should  wrench  his  club  from  the  fist  of  Hercules  ?  I,  a  wasp, 
that  I  should  chorus  the  Cicadas  ?  such  a  jay,  that  after  so  many  Attic  nightin¬ 
gales,  I  should  attempt  a  Grecian  lay?  In  short,  what  am  I,  that  I  should  essay 
a  task  which  has  tried  the  strength  of  men  who  have  read  more  authors  than  I 
have  seen,  who  have  published  more  works  than  I  can  master,  and  who  carry 
in  their  memories  more  books  than  I  have  collected  in  my  library?”*  HeAells 
them,  “  that  he  cannot  for  very  horror  look  down  from  his  eminence  on  such  an 
august  assemblage,  lest  his  head  should  grow  giddy,  and  he  should  sink  appalled 
under  a  sense  of  the  incredible  boldness  which  had  elevated  him  so  far  above 
his  proper  station.”  It  was  not  long  till  his  considerate  audience  relieved  his 
modesty ;  for  in  his  next  Oration  from  the  same  place,  he  tells  them  “  that  he 
has  been  sitting  there,  like  Prometheus  on  his  rock,  muttering  to  deserted 
forms  Greek  phrases  and  derivations.  Perhaps  a  wandering  freshman  had 
occasionally  stumbled  in,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  three  words  of  tragic  Greek  he 
was  sure  to  scamper  off' — till  at  last  he  was  left  in  such  a  solitude,  that  he  felt 
comforted  in  knowing  that  he  could  not  disgust  any  more  of  them  —  for  none 
of  them  were  there.”  It  appears  that  Sophocles  had  been  the  subject  of  his 
first  course  of  prelections ;  but  the  tragedian  having  failed  to  secure  an  au¬ 
dience,  he  resolves  to  discard  him,  and  in  this  second  address  starts  the  question, 
Whom  shall  be  substitute  in  his  place  ?  The  election  falls  on  Aristotle,  and 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  on  the  “  Rhetoric  to  Theodectes.”  This,  like  the 
perusal  of  St.  Chrysostom,  we  deem  a  significant  event  in  the  literary  history 
of  Barrow.  From  reading  that  Oratio  Sarcasmica,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
Aristotle  was  his  master  among  the  ancients.  Some  of  the  praise  which  he 
accumulates  on  his  favourite  may  now  appear  excessive ;  but  at  all  events,  it 
proves  the  sincerity  and  ardour  of  Barrow’s  admiration.  And  we  cannot  help 
thinking  him  a  wiser  man,  who  read  Aristotle  till  he  found  something  to  praise 
in  him,  than  many  since  his  time,  who  have  no  better  reason  for  sneering  at 
Aristotle,  than  that  they  have  not  read  him,  or  have  not  capacity  to  understand 
him.  Nor  could  Barrow  have  chosen,  among  all  the  works  of  the  Stagyrite, 
one  more  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  academic  study  than  the  Theodectean 
Rhetoric.  In  the  present  age  it  is  little  quoted,  and  more  seldom  read.  But 
this  is  not  because  it  is  not  the  best  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  severe  work. 


*  Oratio  cum  fira*ca»  lin^iur  catlieilr.im  nVeenrlorit,  1 6 '60. 
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It  lias  not  the  intrinsic  literary  attractions  of  Longinus  or  Cicero,  or  perhaps 
even  Quinctilian  ;  but  for  scientific  purposes  —  for  teaching  the  art  of  oratory  — 
it  is  before  them  all.  It  is  so  philosophical  and  so  practical  so  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  yet  so  brief — every  aphorism  founded  in  the  deepest  knowledge  of 
our  nature,  and  yet  rendered  so  unostentatiously  familiar,  as  to  be  fitted  for  the 
most  common  uses  of  the  most  unpretending  speaker — that  we  are  surprised 
and  sorry  that  prejudice  should  have  sent  it  into  oblivion.  Barrow  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  He  made  it  a  text-book  at  Cambridge  ;  but  before  that,  we 
suspect  he  had  made  it  a  text-book  for  himself.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
illustrate  almost  every  rule  of  the  Aristotelian  Rhetoric  with  examples  from  the 
Sermons  of  Barrow.  In  one  particular,  he  would  have  contented  the  heart  of 
his  great  preceptor— in  always  making  logic  the  groundwork  of  his  eloquence  ; 
for  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  Barrow  are  only  logic  animated.  In 
another  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  betwixt  the  scholar  and  his 
master.  In  style  they  have  no  resemblance.  Each  may  surely  be  allowed  to 
have  been  master  of  his  native  tongue— but  they  show  that  mastery  in  a  very 
different  way.  Aristotle  shows  it  by  always  employing  the  fittest  word  — 
Barrow  by  employing  appropriate  words.  In  a  language  full  of  tempting  syno- 
nymes,  Aristotle  showed  a  decisive  promptitude  of  selection  —  in  a  scantier  dia¬ 
lect,  Barrow  had  not  self-denial  to  reject  a  felicitous  expression  when  it  came, 
although  he  had  already  used  another  sufficiently  expressive.  With  Aristotle, 
it  is  “  exquisita  dictionis  proprietas’  — with  Barrow,  “  mirifica  ubertas  ;  but 
singularly  enough,  with  both  the  effect  is  “  nervosa  vis.”  When  speaking  of 
rhetoric,  it  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  an  exemplification  of  one  of  its 
figures  rarely  exemplified — we  mean  an  abrupt  termination  —  given  by  Barrow 
at  the  close  of  the  discourse  above  referred  to.  Having  announced  that  the 
subject  of  their  future  studies  was  to  be  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  he  proceeds 
“  Expectatis  jam  forsan,  imo  metuitis,  ut  de  rhetorica  dicam  aliquid  ;  ut  elo- 
quentiae  diutius  immorer  encomiis  celebrandae :  quasi  vero  ipsa  se  satis  rhetorica 
non  esset  dicendo ;  quasi  non  ad  laudandam  eloquentiam  ipsa  imprimis  opus  sit 
eloquentia,  a  qua  ego  tarn  longe  absum,  tarn  vehementer  abhorreo,  ut  ad  ejus 
vel  stupeam  nomen,  ad  solam  mentionem  obmutescam.  Dixi.  W  e  are  not 
sure  that  the  cleverness  of  this  sentence  is  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Latin  Orations. 

The  inlluence  of  Aristotle  on  Barrow  is  not  a  fact  to  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  study  literary  history  for  its  most  important  purpose  —  the  analysis  ot  li¬ 
terary  talent,  or  in  other  words,  to  discover  the  sources  of  literary  greatness. 
The  mould  of  Barrow’s  mind  was  not  originally  Aristotelian.  It  was  rather 
formed  after  the  type  of  Plato’s  —  more  mathematical  than  logical  —  more  con¬ 
templative  than  didactic  —  remarkable  for  amplitude  rather  than  concentration. 
But  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  his  occasions  ot  study,  brought  him  more  con¬ 
versant  with  the  less  congenial  mind ;  and  in  Barrow  we  have  an  example  ol 
a  Platonic  genius  tutored  bv  the  Aristotelian  discipline.  Others  may  discuss 
the  question,  whether  it  would  have  been  for  the  advantage  of  such  a  genius  to 
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have  been  wholly  left  to  its  native  bent  ?  and  whether  Barrow  would  have  been 
a  greater  man,  had  he  not  made  Aristotle  his  idol  ?  All  that  concerns  his 
biographer  is  to  mention  the  fact,  which  is  simply  this  —  that  of  all  the  ancients 
there  is  none  whom  he  extols  so  highly,  quotes  more  frequently,  or  appears  to 
have  studied  more  carefully,  than  Aristotle. 

July  16,  1662,  having  now  taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Geometry  in  Gresham  College,  London.  In  this 
situation  he  gave  a  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  by  supplying  for  a 
time  the  place  of  his  colleague  Dr.  Pope,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  whilst 
himself  discharging  the  duties  of  his  own  department. 

Barrow  had  now  obtained  employment  to  his  liking.  The  abstract  sciences 
were  those  for  which  his  mind  was  formed,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  that  he 
applied  to  any  other.  This,  too,  was  a  propitious  time  for  these  sciences  in 
England.  They  were  reviving  in  the  persons  of  Hooke  and  Wallis,  and  Wren 
and  Collins,  and  without  anachronism  we  may  add  Newton.  Their  cultivation 
was  no  longer  confined  to  insulated  individuals ;  but  they  were  prosecuted  by 
such  numbers,  and  with  6uch  success,  that  the  need  was  felt  of  some  entrepot 
for  their  discoveries.  The  Philosophical  Society  at  Cambridge,  and  the  lloyal 
Society  in  London,  were  the  first  fruits  of  this  revival  of  the  sciences.  Barrow 
was  not  one  of  the  original  Fellows  to  whom  the  royal  charter  was  granted,  but 
he  was  elected,  Mav  1663,  in  the  first  choice  made  by  the  Council.  lie  has 
not  enriched  the  Philosophical  Transactions  by  any  paper  of  his  own. 

In  the  same  year  1663,  Mr.  Lucas  founded  a  Professorship  of  Mathematics 
at  Cambridge.  Barrow’s  friend  and  patron,  Bishop  Wilkins,  had  sufficient 
interest  with  the  trustees  to  procure  the  appointment  for  him.  And  he  de¬ 
served  it.  Not  only  had  he  discharged  his  obligations  to  Gresham  College  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  but  he  had  given  a  striking  display  of  his  recti¬ 
tude  and  disinterestedness  by  declining  an  offer  of  rich  preferment  in  the  church, 
because  the  condition  of  teaching  the  patron’s  son  looked  too  like  a  simoniacal 
compact.  The  same  disinterestedness  accompanied  him  back  to  Cambridge. 
He  might,  without  violating  any  law,  and  even  without  manifest  injury  to  his 
patrons,  have  maintained  his  place  in  Gresham  College,  along  with  his  Luca¬ 
sian  Professorship.  But  as  his  own  exigencies,  and  still  less  the  interests  of 
science,  did  not  require  it,  he  resigned  his  appointment  in  the  metropolis  and 
went  to  live  at  Cambridge.  Knowing  too,  how  apt  such  foundations  were  to 
subside  into  sinecures,  he  stipulated  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  nomination,  that  both  he  and  his  successors  should  be  bound  to  present  the 
University  every  year  with  ten  written  lectures. 

This  was  the  third  professorship  to  which  Barrow  had  been  elevated  within 
a  period  of  four  years.  His  inaugural  address  on  each  occasion  is  preserved. 
They  are  much  in  the  same  strain.  They  all  begin  with  an  eulogium.  In 
taking  possession  of  the  Greek  chair  he  praises  his  predecessors  —  in  entering 
on  the  Gresham  and  Lucasian  Professorships  he  extols  the  founders.  These 
panegyries  occupy  about  half  the  oration,  and  suggest  another  topic  bv  wav  of 
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contrast  —  the  depreciation  of  himself.  “  Infantulum  Herculi,  pumilionem 
Atlanti,  Phaetontem  Phcebo  quendam  successisse.”  This  is  usually  the  least 
manly  and  tasteful  part  of  .the  performance.  Such  extravagant  self-debasement 
in  public,  and  in  language  of  studied  eloquence,  is  a  dangerous  humility.  There 
is  a  pride  in  thus  ostentatiously  trampling  on  our  pride,  and  it  is  sure  to  ob¬ 
tain  no  credit  with  the  audience.  The  following  sentence  with  which  he  con¬ 
cludes  his  opening  lecture  in  the  mathematical  school,  is  the  only  becoming 
sentiment  of  the  kind  which  we  have  noticed,  and  it  is  happily  conceived.  “  If 
I  have  tired  you,”  he  savs,  “  facile  me  consolabor,  quinimo  magnopere  congra- 
tulabor  mihi,  validum  inde  deducturus  argumentum,  certum  angurium  desump- 
turus,  quod  optimum  me  hodie  praestiterim  mathematicum,  hoc  est,  pessimum 
oratorem.”  The  only  other  thing  which  these  orations  contain  is  an  argument 
for  the  pre-eminent  excellence  of  that  department  of  study  on  which  they  are 
about  to  enter.  An  opening  lecture  can  furnish  little  scope  for  variety,  when 
even  Barrow’s  have  the  appearance  of  recipe. 

Barrow  retained  his  new  professorship  for  six  years  only,  and  as  he  then 
took  a  formal  leave  of  Geometry,  this  may  be  the  place — though  it  should 
occasion  our  anticipating  a  few  incidents — to  give  some  account  of  his  mathe¬ 
matical  studies. 

His  editions  of  Euclid’s  Elements  and  Data  have  been  mentioned  already. 
His  next  publication  did  not  appear  till  1672.  It  was  his  “  Lectiones  Opticae,” 
which  he  prepared  for  the  press  at  the  close  of  his  professional  labours,  and 
dedicated  to  the  executors  of  Mr.  Lucas  as  the  first-fruits  of  their  endowment. 
Among  the  friends  who  had  urged  the  publication  of  these  Lectures,  was  his 
pupil  Mr.  Isaac  Newton.  In  his  preface  he  mentions,  that  “  D.  Isaacus 
Newton,  Collega  noster,  peregregiae  vir  indolis  ac  insignis  peritia?,”  had  revised 
the  text,  and  not  only  suggested  some  corrections,  but  supplied  some  impor¬ 
tant  additions  from  his  own  store.  Another  friend  who  had  much  to  do  in 
the  publication  of  the  Lectures  was  Mr.  John  Collins,  whose  extensive  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  mathematicians  of  the  17th  century,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  since  been  given  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of  “  Commercium 
Epistolicum.”  *  The  following  are  two  of  the  letters  which  Barrow  addressed 

to  this  zealous  friend,  whilst  his  “  Optics”  were  in  the  press  :  — 

✓ 

«  Dear  Sir,  “  Easter -Eve,  1669. 

“  I  have  received  all  yours.  The  first,  if  it  had  been  delivered  to  me  in 
time,  might  have  prevented  you  some  trouble;  for  had  I  known  Monsr.  Huy¬ 
gens  had  been  printing  his  Op  ticks,  I  should  hardly  have  sent  my  booke.  He 
is  one  that  hath  had  considerations  a  long  time  upon  that  subject ;  and  is  used 
to  be  very  exact  in  what  he  does ;  and  hath  joyned  much  experience  with  his 


*  The  reader  will  find  Barrow’s  mathematical  correspondence  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  man,  and  in  rnanv  ways  curious.  We  do  not  know  any  edition  of  his  works  in 
which  it  has  appeared. 
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speculations.  What  I  have  done  is  only  what  in  a  small  time  my  thoughts 
did  suggest,  and  I  never  had  opportunity  of  any  experience ;  so  that  I  have 
great  reason  to  believe  what  he  hath  done  with  so  much  advantage  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  will  be  much  more  perfect.  Yet  seeing  perhaps  there  may  be  in  mine 
some  things,  which  have  not  occurred  to  him,  or  which  he  did  not  intend  to 
consider,  you  may,  if  you  think  good,  proceed  in  ordering  the  impression;  the 
manner  of  which  I  wholly  refer  to  your  discretion.  I  have  severall  new  (I 
suppose)  geometricall  theoremes  of  a  general  importance;  which  perhaps  I  may 
put  together,  and  add  as  an  appendi.r,  having  digested  them  into  Lectures,  &c. 
I  intended  to  send  vou  some  of  them,  but  my  busynesse  hath  hindered  me ; 
which  (besides  pupills  and  other  ordinary  emplovments)  hath  been  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  College.  ’Tis  to  make  Theological  Discourses  (as  our  Sta¬ 
tutes  order)  upon  the  chiefe  points  of  Catechisme  (the  Creed,  Decalogue,  Lord’s 
Prayer,  Sacraments,  See.)  which  out  of  terme  so  takes  up  my  thoughts,  that  I 
cannot  easily  apply  them  to  any  other  matter.  For  I  have  that  imperfection, 
as  not  to  he  able  to  draw  my  thoughts  easily  from  one  thing  to  another.” 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  April  23,  1670. 

“  I  received  your  last,  and  thereby  perceive  that  your  honest  printer  is 
yet  somewhat  slow  in  performance.  I  request  you  to  blott  out  those  four  verses 
inscribed  Juventuti  Academical :  for  a  friend,  whose  advice  I  asked,  hath  per¬ 
suaded  me  that  they  are  not  proper.  For  the  13th  Lecture,  being  I  tooke  the 
pains  to  exscribe  it,  and  prepare  it  (as  well  as  ever  I  should  doe  it,  as  I  thinke) 
I  had  rather  it  should  passe ;  but  am  content  you  should  doe  therein  as  you 

please . Concerning  the  character  which  you  spoke  of,  of  my  bookes,  I 

shall  esteeme  myself  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  effect  that  there  be  nothing 
said  of  them  in  the  Philosophicall  Reports  beyond  a  short  and  simple  account 
of  their  subject.  I  pray  let  there  be  nothing  in  commendation  or  discommen¬ 
dation  of  them  ;  hut  let  them  take  their  fortune  or  fate  pro  cajifu  lectoris. 
Any  thing  more  will  cause  me  displeasure,  and  will  not  doe  them  or  me  any 
good.” 

The  sensible  and  modest  request  conveyed  in  the  close  of  this  letter  was 
strictly  complied  with  —  for  though  an  account  both  of  his  Lectiones  Optica ? 
and  Geometrica ?  was  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (vol.  vi.),  there 
is  not  a  word  either  “  in  commendation  or  discommendation.”  Their  fate  was 
to  he  very  little  noticed  at  the  time ;  for  after  they  had  been  several  years  in 
the  world,  he  heard  of  only  two  men  who  had  given  them  a  careful  perusal. 
These  were  Slusius  of  Liege,  and  James  Gregory  in  Scotland.  The  latter  had 
seen  the  Lectiones  Opticae,  and  writes  thus  to  Collins  —  “  Mr.  Barrow  in  his 
Opticks  slieweth  himself  a  most  subtil  geometer,  so  that  I  think  him  superior 
to  any  that  ever  I  looked  upon.  I  long  exceedingly  to  see  his  Geometrical 
Lectures,  especially  because  1  have  some  notions  upon  that  subject  by  mee.  I 
entreat  you  to  send  them  to  mee  presently,  as  they  come  from  the  presse,  for  I 
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esteem  the  author  more  than  yee  can  imagine.”  Though  he  could  not  but  be 
gratified  with  the  approbation  of  such  a  man,  he  could  not  afford  to  publish  for 
so  select  a  circle  of  readers  ;  and  the  general  neglect  of  such  subjects  tended  to 
produce  in  his  own  mind  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  science  itself.  For  though 
his  edition  of  Apollonius,  &c.  appeared  subsequently  to  his  Optics,  it  had  been 
prepared  for  the  press  before  them ;  and  with  the  publication  of  the  latter  w  ork 
he  seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  mathematics  altogether.  He  resigned  the 
chair  in  1669,  and  at  his  own  request  was  succeeded  by  his  favourite  pupil,  the 
immortal  Newton. 

The  value  of  Barrow’s  mathematical  labours  has  been  underrated  by  some 
recent  writers.  The  following  is  the  fairest  estimate  of  their  importance  which 
we  remember  to  have  met  with; — i '  His  Lectiones  CreowietviccE  are  filled  with 
profound  investigations  respecting  the  properties  of  curvilineal  figures ;  and  in 
the  method  of  tangents  which  he  has  explained  in  that  work,  we  clearly  discover 
the  germ  of  the  fluxional  calculus.  This  ingenious  method,  which  is  a  great 
simplification  of  the  rule  given  by  Fermat,  differs  in  nothing  but  the  notation, 
from  the  method  of  finding  the  subtangent  by  the  Differential  Calculus.  The 
Optical  Lectures  of  Dr.  Barrow  are  distinguished  by  the  same  original  views 
which  characterize  his  Lectures  on  Geometry.  His  beautiful  theory  of  the 
apparent  place  of  objects  seen  by  refraction  or  reflection,  and  the  elegant  de¬ 
terminations  which  he  has  given  of  the  form  of  the  images  of  rectilineal  objects 
received  from  mirrors  and  lenses,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise.  By  push¬ 
ing  these  researches  a  little  farther,  Barrow  could  not  fail  to  have  discovered 
the  caustic  or  Tschirnhausenian  curves.”*  To  this  we  have  only  to  add  the 
service  which  he  rendered  to  mathematical  science  by  restoring  the  works  of 
some  of  its  great  fathers.  To  publish  improved  editions  of  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
Apollonius,  and  Theodosius,  should  of  itself  have  procured  for  Barrow  a  place 
of  note  in  the  history  of  mathematical  learning.  But  he  had  a  still  more  ori¬ 
ginal  merit  in  the  improvements  which  he  introduced  into  the  language  of 
geometry.  He  discarded  many  of  the  cumbrous  circumlocutions  which  had 
been  considered  essential  to  the  ancient  strictness,  and  by  a  judicious  employ¬ 
ment  of  symbols  did  much  to  promote  its  perspicuity.  At  the  same  time  lie 
had  too  high  veneration  for  the  approven  methods  of  antiquity,  to  substitute 
in  their  place  the  notation  wlfich  then  began  to  prevail.  For  this  he  was  often 
commended  by  Newton,  f 

After  all,  it  is  frivolous  to  be  disputing  at  this  time  of  day  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Barrow’s  mathematical  acquirements.  His  fame  does  not  rest  on  the 
fact  of  his  having  held  two  geometrical  professorships  in  succession  ol  his 
having  been  admired  by  the  greatest  mathematicians  oi  the  day  —  of  his  hi"  -ng 


*  Edin.  Encyclop.  Art.  finrrow. 

f  Pemberton’s  “  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Philosophy,  — Preface.  Pembertons  own  opi¬ 
nion  of  Barrow  is,  that  “  he  may  be  esteemed  as  having  shewn  a  compass  of  invention  equal,  it 
not  superior  to  any  of  the  moderns;  our  author  (Newton)  only  excepted. 
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been  the  tutor  and  predecessor  of  Newton.  It  rests  on  his  works,  and  these 
are  such  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  one  throughout  the  whole  of  last  century 
who  ever  doubted  his  pretensions.  Even  those  who  had  not  English  or  sense 
enough  to  understand  his  Sermons,  allowed  that  he  was  a  mathematician.* 
And  Montucla,  who  called  him  a  poor  philosopher  because  he  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  God,  is  full  of  “  admiration”  and 
“  enchantment”  when  he  speaks  of  the  fertility  of  ideas  and  the  multitude  of 
new  and  curious  theorems  “  de  ce  savant  geometre.” f 

And  yet  for  as  fascinating  as  he  found  his  favourite  science,  he  seems  to 
have  been  haunted  for  some  time  before  he  quitted  it  with  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  there  was  a  science  yet  nobler  on  which  he  ought  to  be  employed.  To 
divinity  he  had  earlv  determined  himself,  and  one  occurrence  after  another  had 
diverted  him  from  its  special  prosecution.  During  the  last  years  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  life,  this  uneasiness  appears  to  have  increased  upon  him  ;  and  while  com¬ 
menting  on  Archimedes,  he  could  not  help  casting  a  wistful  glance  on  such  a 
book  as  Suarez  de  Legibus  as  more  appropriate  and  pleasant  employment. 
Abraham  Mill  has  copied  from  the  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  of  his  Apollonius, 
the  following  beautiful  ejaculation.  We  do  not  translate  it.  The  original 
volume  with  its  autograph  inscription  is  still  preserved,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society:  — 


'O  Sios  y\ tt)x.\Tau. 

Tu  autem,  Dominus,  quantus  es  Geometra!  quum  enim  haoc  scientia  nullos  ter- 
minos  habeat ;  cum  in  sempitermnn  novorum  theorematum  inventioni  locus  relin- 
quatur,  etiain  penes  humanum  ingenium,  tu  uno  haec  omnia  intuitu  perspecta  habes, 
absque  catena  consequent iarurn,  absque  toedio  demonstrationum.  Ad  camera  pene 
nihil  facere  potest  intellectus  noster ;  et  tanquain  brutorum  phantasia  videtur  non 
nisi  incerta  quaedam  somniare,  unde  in  iis  quot  sunt  homines  tot  existunt  fere  sen- 
tentiae:  In  his  conspiratur  ab  omnibus,  in  his  humanuin  ingenium  se  posse  aliquid, 
imo  ingens  aliquid  et  mirificum  visum  est,  ut  nihil  magis  mirum,  quod  enim  in 
c:eteris  pene  ineptum,  in  hoc  efficax,  sedulum,  prosperum,  &e.  Te  igitur  vel  ex 
hac  re  amare  gaudeo,  te  suspicor,  atque  ilium  diem  desiderare  suspiriis  fortibus  in 
quo  purgata  mente  et  claro  oculo  non  h;ec  solum  omnia  absque  hac  successiva  et 
laboriosa  imaginandi  cura,  verum  multo  plura  et  majora  ex  tua  bonitate  et  immen- 
sissima  sanctissimaque  benignitate  conspicere  et  scire  concedatur. 

Barrow’s  was  not  an  unusual  situation.  lie  felt  that  he  was  held  fast  in  the 
bond  of  a  science  which  had  early  caught  and  enchained  him  ;  and  yet  he  knew 
that  he  was  not  where  he  ought  to  be,  till  once  he  had  given  himself  wholly  to 
another  which  had  still  earlier  and  holier  claims  upon  him.  His  first  attempt 
was  a  compromise.  lie  sought  to  impart  a  theological  complexion  to  his  ma¬ 
thematics.  If  he  could  not  give  himself  to  Bible  divinity,  he  would  at  least 
study  a  divine  philosophy.  But  he  found  that  even  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
claims  of  conscience.  At  his  ordination  he  had  vowed  to  serve  God  in  the 
Gospel  of  his  Son,  and  he  could  not  make  a  Bible  out  of  Euclid,  nor  a  pulpit 
out  of  his  mathematical  chair.  Ilis  only  redress  was  to  quit  them  both. 


#  4t  Isaac  Harrow,  Thcologien  obscur,  mathematician  plus  connu.'*  Encyclo'pidie  Mcihodi(j"t, 
f  Montucla  Hiatoire  dos  Maihcmatiques,  An.  VII.  tom.  ii  p.  88. 
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What  may  have  been  the  full  extent  of  the  feelings  at  work  in  the  mind  of 
this  conscientious  man,  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  determining.  May  we 
hope  that  God,  by  his  Spirit,  was  teaching  him  to  “  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord?”  Or  was  it 
only  that  he  felt  unhappy  till  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  which  he  had  selected 
for  the  business  of  his  life  ?  Whatever  was  the  reason,  his  abdication  of  the 
professorship  confirms  the  remark,  that  “  his  whole  history  is  one  of  resigna¬ 
tion  of  profits  upon  principle.” 

After  this  he  lived  quietly  a  Fellow  of  his  College,  busied  only  in  writing 
Sermons,  many  of  which  were  never  preached.  The  only  preferment  in  the 
Church  which  he  obtained,  was  first  a  small  sinecure  in  Wales,  from  his  uncle 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  and  afterwards  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Salisbury,  from  his  friend  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  its  Bishop.  This  preferment  brought 
no  increase  of  fortune  to  the  contented  holder  ;  for  he  dispensed  all  the  income 
in  charity,  and  resigned  both  the  one  and  the  other  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
summit  of  his  earthlv  ambition  in  being:  made  Master  of  Trinity. 

This  appointment  took  place  in  1672.  His  predecessor  was  Dr.  Pearson, 
whose  ablest  work  is,  like  Barrow’s  own,  an  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  We 
suppose  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  both  works — one  of  them  the  most 
learned,  and  the  other  the  most  eloquent  Exposition  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  in 
the  English  language — to  that  statute  of  Trinity  alluded  to  in  Barrow’s  letter 
formerly  quoted  (p.  xxviii.)  Dr.  Pearson  was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Chester,  and  Barrow  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity.  On  this  occasion  the 
King  made  some  small  amends  for  the  neglect  with  which  he  had,  throughout 
twelve  years,  treated  the  loyal  son  of  a  devoted  servant,  by  saying  that  “  he 
had  given  it  to  the  best  scholar  in  England.”  His  Majesty  had  surely  been 
long  in  discovering  his  most  learned  subject,  and  must  have  thought  learning 
easily  rewarded,  when  he  had  no  bishopric  to  bestow  on  “  the  best  scholar  in 
England.” 

\\  hen  the  patent  of  his  appointment  was  brought  to  him,  he  found  that  it 
contained  a  clause  permitting  him  to  marry,  a  privilege  which  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  some  of  his  predecessors.  But  as  he  considered  the  dispensation  a 
direct  violation  of  statute,  he  refused  to  accept  it,  and  was  at  the  expense  of 
having  a  new  patent  made  out,  exempt  from  the  obnoxious  permission.  As 
Andrew  Melville  said  of  the  Kirk,  he  could  say  of  his  College — that  he  was 
wedded  to  it.  And  he  was  exceedingly  indulgent  to  it.  That  wealthy  corpo¬ 
ration  had  been  accustomed  to  uphold  its  credit  for  opulence  by  the  style  in 
which  it  maintained  its  Master.  He  was  allowed  the  luxury  of  a  coach,  and 
had  a  variety  of  perquisites  from  the  College  revenue.  All  these  Dr.  Barrow 
remitted,  and  adopted  wiser  expedients  for  sustaining  the  magnificence  of  the 
foundation.  He  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  building  a  College  library,  and 
made  prodigious  exertions  in  furthering  his  cherished  project.  Besides  his 
own  pecuniary  contributions,  which  were  very  large,  Mr.  Hill  mentions,  that 
he  wrote  out  whole  quires  of  paper  in  letters  to  rich  and  influential  personages, 
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chiefly  those  who  had  been  alumni  of  that  College ;  and  not  content  with  so¬ 
liciting  their  support,  he  always  made  a  point  of  acknowledging  any  counte¬ 
nance  which  they  might  have  given.  The  result  of  his  zeal  and  unremitting 
labours,  was  the  erection  of  an  ediflce  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the 
architectural  glories  of  Cambridge,  and  which  has  from  time  to  time  received, 
in  addition  to  its  other  acquisitions,  the  entire  libraries  of  learned  collectors. 

The  only  incident  of  a  public  kind  which  broke  in  upon  the  active  retire¬ 
ment  of  his  College  life,  was  his  election  to  the  Vice- Chancellorship  of  the 
University — the  duties  of  which  did  not  prove  onerous,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  discharged,  he  gladly  relinquished  an  office  which  he  coveted  all  the  less 
because  it  was  counted  an  honour.  “  In  this  place,  seated  to  his  ease  and 
satisfaction,  a  station  wherein  of  all  others  in  the  world  he  could  have  been 
most  useful,  and  which  he  meant  not  to  make  use  of  as  a  step  to  ascend  higher, 
he  abated  nothing  of  his  studies.  He  yielded  the  day  to  public  business,  and 
took  from  his  morning  sleep  many  hours,  to  increase  his  stock  of  Sermons,  and 
write  his  Treatise  on  the  Pope’s  Supremacy.  He  understood  Popery  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  he  had  narrowly  observed  it,  militant  in  England,  trium¬ 
phant  in  Italy,  disguised  in  France ;  and  had  earlier  apprehensions  than  most 
others  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  would  have  appeared  with  the  forwardest 
in  a  needful  time.”* 

The  Treatise  on  the  Pope’s  Supremacy  he  did  not  live  to  publish.  It  is 
said  that  the  state  of  his  manuscript,  preserved  in  Trinity  College  Library, 
indicates  the  prodigious  pains  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  it,  chiefly  in  the 
compilation  of  authorities.  As  it  is,  no  one  can  open  it  at  any  page  without 
being  struck  by  its  amazing  research.  Yet  Barrow  was  not  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  already  quoted.  Many  confirmatory  passages  were  still  in  his  mind,  for 
the  insertion  of  which  he  had  left  blank  spaces  at  the  time :  when  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  he  placed  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  saying,  “  I  hope  it  is 
indifferent  perfect,  though  not  altogether  as  I  intended  it,  if  God  had  granted 
me  longer  life.”  Had  he  himself  not  indicated  these  omissions,  no  one  could 
have  detected  them.  “  No  argument  of  moment,  nay  hardly  any  considera¬ 
tion  properly  belonging  to  it,  hath  escaped  his  large  and  comprehensive  mind. 
He  hath  said  enough  to  silence  the  controversy  for  ever,  and  to  deter  all  wise 
men,  of  both  sides,  from  meddling  any  farther  with  it.,,-f  And  what  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  has  said  about  its  arguments  is  equally  true  of  its  testimonies.  In  the 
words  of  a  modern  critic,  “  We  can  imagine  nothing  whereunto  to  liken  the 
glorious  work  of  Barrow,  but  the  mighty  telescope  of  Herschel  —  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  brings  up,  from  the  abyss  of  space,  a  countless  multitude  of  lumi¬ 
naries,  which  hid  themselves  from  the  search  of  unassisted  vision.  Even  so  does 
the  gigantic  labour  of  Barrow  call  up  from  the  depths  of  antiquity  a  galaxy  of 
witnesses,  which  pass  over  our  field  of  view  in  perfect  order  and  distinctness, 
and  shed  a  broad  and  steady  illumination  over  the  path  of  the  inquirer.”  J 


A.  Ilill. 


+  Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  Preface. 


*  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  p  149. 
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He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  “  occupying”  amidst  these  labours,  when  the 
messenger  of  death  came  for  him.  He  had  gone  to  London  in  April  1  b  i  j ,  and  on 
the  1 3th  of  that  month  preached  the  Passion  Sermon  at  Guildhall.  This  was  the 
second  sermon  for  which  he  ever  received  a  pecuniary  recompense,  and  was  the 
‘last  sermon,  save  one,  which  he  ever  spoke  in  public.  It  is  a  long  discourse,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  in  his  collected  works. 
The  exertion  of  delivering  this  sermon  brought  on  a  cold,  which  terminated  in 
fever.  The  following  account  of  his  last  sickness  is  from  the  pen  of  his  affec¬ 
tionate  friend  Dr.  Pope :  —  “  The  last  time  he  was  in  London,  whither  he  came, 
as  it  is  customary,  to  the  election  of  \V  estminster  scholars,  he  went  to  Knights- 
bridge  to  give  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  a  visit,  and  then  made  me  engage  my 
word  to  come  to  him  at  Trinity  College  immediately  after  the  Michaelmas  en¬ 
suing.  I  cannot  express  the  rapture  of  joy  I  was  in,  having,  as  I  thought,  so 
near  a  prospect  of  his  charming  and  instructive  conversation  •  I  fancied  it  would 
be  a  heaven  on  earth  ;  for  he  was  immensely  rich  in  learning,  and  very  liberal 
and  communicative  of  it,  delighting  in  nothing  more  than  to  impart  to  others, 
if  they  desired  it,  whatever  he  had  attained  by  much  time  and  study :  but  of  a 
sudden  all  my  hopes  vanished,  and  were  melted  like  snow  before  the  sun.  Some 
few  days  after,  he  came  again  to  Knightsbridge,  and  sate  down  to  dinner ;  but 
I  observed  he  did  not  eat :  whereupon  I  asked  him,  how  it  was  with  him.  He 
answered,  that  he  had  a  slight  indisposition  hanging  about  him,  with  which  he 
had  struggled  two  or  three  days,  and  that  he  hoped  by  fasting  and  opium  to 
get  it  off,  as  he  had  removed  another  and  more  dangerous  sickness  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  some  years  before.  But  these  remedies  availed  him  not :  his  malady 
proved,  in  the  event,  an  inward,  malignant,  and  insuperable  fever,  of  which  he 
died  May  4,  1677,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  in  mean  lodgings,  at  a  sadler’s, 
near  Charing  Cross,  which  he  had  used  for  several  years :  for  though  his  con¬ 
dition  was  much  bettered  by  his  obtaining  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College, 
yet  that  had  no  bad  influence  on  his  morals  ;  he  still  continued  the  same  humble 
person,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  more  respectable  lodgings.’ 

The  following  particulars  are  recorded  in  the  life  of  his  successor,  Dr.  John 
North ;  though  there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  regarding  the  place  of  his  death 
which  we  are  unable  to  explain :  —  “  The  good  Dr.  Barrow  ended  his  days  in 
London,  in  a  prebend’s  house,  that  had  a  little  stair  to  it  out  of  the  cloisters, 
which  made  him  call  it  a  man’s  nest,  and  I  presume  it  is  so  called  at  this  day. 
The  Master’s  disease  was  an  high  fever.  It  had  been  his  custom,  contracted 
when  he  was  at  Constantinople,  in  all  his  maladies,  to  cure  himself  with  opium. 
And,  being  very  ill,  (probably)  augmented  his  dose,  and  so  inflamed  his  fever, 
and  at  the  same  time  obstructed  the  crisis :  for  he  was  as  a  man  knocked  down, 
and  had  the  eyes  of  one  distracted.  Our  Doctor  (North)  seeing  him  so,  was 
struck  with  horror ;  for  he,  that  knew  him  so  well  in  his  best  health,  could  best 
distinguish  ;  and  when  he  left  him,  he  concluded  he  should  see  him  no  more  ; 
and  so  it  proved.” 

Vol.  I. 
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Dr.  Barrow  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  friends,  by  a  sub¬ 
scription  among  themselves,  erected  a  marble  monument,  surmounted  by  a 
bust,  to  his  memory.  The  inscription  on  that  monument  was  composed  by 
Dr.  Mapletoft,  Professor  of  Physic  in  Gresham  College,  who,  like  Barrow 
himself,  afterwards  relinquished  medicine  for  the  ministry. 

ISAACUS  BARROW, 

S.  T.  P.  Regi  Carolo  II.  a  Sacris. 

Vir  prope  divinus,  et  vere  magnus,  si  quid  magni  habent 
Pietas,  probitas,  tides,  summa  eruditio,  par  modestia, 

Mores  sanctissimi  undequaque  et  suavissimi. 

Geometriae  Professor  Londini  Greshamensis, 

Grtecoc  Linguae,  et  Matheseos  apud  Cantabrigienses  suos. 

Cathedras  omnes,  ecclesiam,  gentem  ornavit. 

Collegium  S.  S.  Trinitatis  Praeses  illustravit, 

Jactis  Bibliothecae  vere  regiae  fundamentis  auxit. 

Opes,  honores,  et  universum  vitae  ambitum, 

Ad  majora  natus,  non  contempsit,  sed  reliquit  seculo. 

Deum,  quern  a  teneris  coluit,  cum  primis  imitatus  est 
Paucissimis  egendo,  benefaciendo  quam  plurimis, 

Etiam  posteris,  quibus  vel  mortuus  concionari  non  desinit. 

Caetera,  et  pene  majora  ex  scriptis  peti  possunt. 

Abi,  Lector,  et  aemulare. 

Obiit  iv.  die  Maii,  Ann.  Dom.  mdclxxvti. 

AEtat.  suae  xlvii. 

Monumentum  hoc  Amici  posuere. 

“  What-like  a  man  was  Isaac  Barrow  ?”  This  question  would  have  been 
more  easily  answered,  were  we  sure  of  possessing  an  authentic  portrait.  Mr. 
Hill  asserts  that  “  his  picture  was  never  made  from  the  life,  and  the  effigy  on 
his  tomb  doth  little  resemble  him.”  But  the  account  of  Dr.  Ward  is  different. 
He  tells  us,  that  “  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  sit  for  his  picture;  but 
some  of  his  friends  found  means  to  get  it  taken  without  his  knowledge,  while 
they  diverted  him  with  such  discourse  as  engaged  his  attention.”*  It  is  farther 
stated,  that  this  likeness  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Beale,  a  celebrated  portrait-painter 
of  that  day,  and  it  is  even  added  in  whose  possession  the  picture  then  was.  The 
likeness  has  some  internal  evidence ;  for  Barrow  is  said  to  have  borne  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  figures  of  M.  Brutus  on  the  Roman  Denarii.  At  all  events, 
he  was  below  the  middle  size,  and  very  thin,  but  remarkably  athletic  and  strong. 
He  had  a  fair  complexion,  and  a  tranquil  countenance,  with  a  penetrating  ex¬ 
pression  ;  grey  and  somewhat  short-sighted  eyes ;  light  auburn  hair,  naturally 
much  curled. 

Of  his  general  habits  not  much  can  now  be  told.  He  was  a  very  early  riser, 
and — with  two  exceptions — very  temperate  in  his  habits.  He  indulged  greatly 
in  all  kinds  of  fruit,  alleging,  that  if  the  immoderate  use  of  it  killed  hundreds 
in  autumn,  it  was  the  means  of  preserving  thousands  throughout  the  year.  But 
he  was  still  fonder  of  tobacco.  He  called  it  his  Tavpae/iaxov.  Probably  he  had 
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learned  the  use  of  it  where  he  found  the  opium  which  killed  him  at  last — in 
Turkey.  He  believed  that  it  helped  to  compose  and  regulate  his  thoughts. 
“  But  doubtless,”  as  Ward  remarks,  with  some  simplicity,  and  more  truth,  “  the 
sedateness  of  his  mind,  close  attention  to  his  subject,  and  unwearied  pursuit  of 
it  till  he  conquered  all  its  difficulties,  joined  with  a  great  natural  sagacity  and 
solid  judgment,  were  the  true  secret  why  he  thought  so  justly,  and  wrote  with 
that  great  accuracy  and  clearness.” 

The  slovenliness  in  dress  for  which  he  was  remarkable  when  a  schoolbov, 
continued  with  him  all  his  days.  A  ludicrous  example  of  its  effect  on  one 
occasion  is  related  by  Dr.  Pope.  Dr.  Wilkins,  while  rector  of  St.  Lawrence- 
Jewry,  asked  Dr.  Barrow  to  preach  for  him  one  Sunday  when  he  felt  indisposed. 
Accordingly  the  Doctor  came,  and  mounted  the  pulpit  in  his  ordinary  crafts¬ 
man-looking  guise,  with  a  pale  meagre  countenance,  his  collar  unbuttoned,  and 
his  long  silky  curls  dangling  in  uncombed  confusion.  “  Immediately  all  the 
congregation  was  in  an  uproar,  as  if  the  church  were  falling,  and  they  scam¬ 
pering  to  save  their  lives,  each  shifting  for  himself  with  great  precipitation. 
There  was  such  a  noise  of  pattens  of  serving-maids  and  ordinary  women,  and 
of  unlocking  of  pews,  and  cracking  of  seats,  caused  by  the  younger  sort  climb¬ 
ing  hastily  over  them,  that  I  confess,  I  thought  all  the  congregation  were  mad. 
But  the  good  Doctor,  seeming  not  to  take  notice  of  this  disturbance,  proceeds, 
names  his  text,  and  preached  his  sermon  to  two  or  three  gathered,  or  rather 
left  together,  of  which  number,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  Mr.  Baxter,  that 
eminent  Non-conformist,  was  one.”  Among  those  who  staid  out  the  sermon 
was  a  young  man,  apparently  an  apprentice,  or  at  best  the  foreman  of  a  shop, 
who  accosted  the  Doctor  as  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit  —  “  Sir,  be  not  dis¬ 
mayed,  for  I  assure  you  ’twas  a  good  sermon.”  Afterwards,  when  Dr.  Pope 
asked  him,  “  What  did  you  think  when  you  saw  the  congregation  running  away 
from  you  ?  ”  “  I  thought,”  said  he,  “  they  did  not  like  me  or  my  sermon  ;  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  them  for  that.” — “  But  what  was  your  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  apprentice  ?  ”  “I  take  him  to  be  a  very  civil  person,  and  if  I  could 
meet  with  him,  I’d  present  him.  with  a  bottle  of  wine.”  The  matter  did  not 
end  here.  In  Dr.  Wilkins’s  congregation  were  a  number  of  grave  wealthy 
citizens,  who  having  been  accustomed  to  hear  a  succession  of  the  ablest  minis¬ 
ters,  had  constituted  themselves  into  a  board  of  sermon-approvers.  These  judges 
came  in  a  body  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  allowing  “  an  igno¬ 
rant  scandalous  fellow”  to  occupy  his  pulpit ;  adding,  that  they  supposed  he  was 
a  starved  cavalier,  or  a  country  parson,  who  had  been  sequestered  for  delin¬ 
quency.  When  they  had  finished  their  representations,  the  worthy  Rector  told 
them  that  they  had  mistaken  for  once — as  the  person  whom  they  thus  despised 
was  a  pious  man,  a  learned  scholar,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  For  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  what  he  said,  he  appealed  to  Mr.  Baxter,  who  happened  to  be  with 
him  at  the  time,  and  whom  they  all  allowed  to  be  a  competent  judge.  Then, 
said  Mr.  Baxter,  “  Dr.  Barrow  preached  so  well,  that  I  could  willingly  have 
been  his  auditor  all  day  long.”  On  hearing  this  deliverance  from  such  a  quar- 
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ter,  they  were  not  a  little  confused,  and  had  no  better  apology  to  offer  than  the 
bad  one,  that  they  had  not  waited  to  hear  the  sermon.  By  way  of  reparation, 
they  begged  that  Dr.  Wilkins  would  prevail  on  his  friend  to  trv  them  once  more, 
when  they  promised  to  bring  all  their  families,  and  remain  to  the  end.  But 
Dr.  Barrow  had  got  enough  of  St.  Lawrence-Jewry. 

Though  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  suffered  much  from  the  narrowness 
of  his  fortune,  he  never  was  infected  with  the  love  of  money,  nor  of  the  luxu¬ 
ries  which  money  can  procure.  Had  he  accepted  and  retained  all  the  lucrative 
preferments  which  were  offered  to  him,  he  would  have  spent  his  latter  years  in 
opulence ;  but  he  never  failed  to  resign  such  preferment  as  soon  as  he  could 
dispense  with  it ;  and  when  he  did  at  last  accept  an  offer  which  many  would 
have  coveted  for  its  emoluments,  he  showed  that  he  was  ambitious  of  it  for 
better  reasons,  by  relinquishing  most  of  its  worldly  advantages.  Dr.  Pope  once 
heard  him  say,  “  I  wish  I  had  five  hundred  pounds.”  The  Doctor  answered, 
“  That’s  a  great  sum  for  a  philosopher  to  desire ;  what  would  you  do  with  so 
much?”  “  I  would  give  it,”  said  he,  “  to  my  sister  for  a  portion,  and  that 
would  procure  her  a  good  husband.”  He  soon  got  the  sum ;  for  he  received 
exactly  five  hundred  pounds  for  putting  a  new  life  into  the  corps  of  his  pre¬ 
bend  at  Salisbury.  The  same  indifference  to  money  appears  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Collins  (inserted  in  the  Appendix),  from  which  it  appears  that  his  publisher 
had  realized  some  hundreds  by  the  sale  of  his  Euclid,  but  had  not  been  very 
exact  in  his  accounting.  Still,  rather  than  have  any  dispute,  or  “  do  the  shadow 
of  an  injury”  to  the  widow  of  his  bookseller,  he  would  sav  no  more  about  the 
matter.  Almost  all  the  property  which  he  left  was  his  library.  It  was  so  well 
selected,  that  it  sold  for  more  than  it  cost. 

His  good-nature  seems  to  have  been  inexhaustible.  The  easy  facetiousness 
and  rich  instruction  of  his  ordinary  discourse  drew  many  around  him,  and  there 
is  no  instance  of  his  having  ever  vexed  or  injured  any  one  by  a  mischievous  or 
unguarded  remark.  “  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  had  the  happiness  to  know,”  says 
Tillotson,  “  he  was  the  freest  from  offending  in  word,  coming  as  near  as  is 
possible  for  human  frailty  to  do,  to  the  perfect  idea  of  St.  James  his  perfect 
man.”  It  is  one  of  the  regrets  of  his  executor  and  biographer,  Hill,  that  he 
could  hear  of  no  enemy  and  no  calumny  from  which  to  vindicate  him.  The 
happy  equability  of  his  spirits,  his  superiority  to  selfish  considerations,  his  hu¬ 
mility  and  large  benevolence,  secured  for  him  an  unusual  amount  of  affection 
and  good  will.  It  made  little  matter  where  he  dwelt  —  for  if  he  had  not  friends 
before  him  he  soon  could  make  them,  and  he  always  carried  good  wishes  along 
with  him.  The  “  friends  of  Barrow”  were  a  large  community,  of  which  he 
was  the  unconscious  centre  —  many  of  them  drawn  towards  one  another  chiefly 
by  their  regard  for  him  —  and  yet  so  quiet  was  his  fascination,  that  it  was  not 
till  they  lost  him  that  thev  knew  how  they  had  loved  him. 

His  obliging  turn  exposed  him  to  inconveniences,  which  it  required  some 
self-denial  to  bear  with.  But  there  is  no  merit  in  obliging  where  it  costs  no¬ 
thing.  Ilis  time  was  much  encroached  on  when  a  student  by  the  importunities 
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of  his  idle  acquaintances  to  supply  them  with  College  themes,  and  to  assist 
them  out  of  other  difficulties  in  which  their  dread  of  study,  and  perhaps  some¬ 
times  their  love  of  his  society,  had  involved  them.  And  in  after  days,  older 
friends  took  a  like  advantage  of  his  talents  and  his  facility.  His  Prelections  on 
Aristotle,  his  Perspective  Lectures,  and  one  manuscript  after  another,  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  custody  of  some  learned  friend,  who  found  it  the  easiest  way  to 
become  famous,  to  make  the  originalities  of  another  his  own. 

It  was  his  plan,  in  whatever  he  engaged,  to  prosecute  it  till  he  had  brought 
it  to  a  termination.  As  the  reader  may  remember,  he  speaks  of  it  as  his  “  im¬ 
perfection,  not  to  be  able  to  draw  his  thoughts  easily  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other.”  In  consequence  of  this  “  imperfection,”  he  soon  completed  whatever 
he  undertook.  The  only  exception  was  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  learn 
Arabic.  He  soon  abandoned  it,  probably  from  an  idea  that  it  would  not  repay 
the  labour  of  acquisition.  The  morning  was  his  favourite  time  for  study.  He 
kept  a  tinder-box  in  his  apartment,  and  during  all  of  the  winter  and  some  of 
the  other  months,  he  rose  before  it  was  light.  He  would  sometimes  rise  during 
the  night,  burn  out  his  candle,  and  return  to  bed  again. 

His  executors  were  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  Abraham  Hill,  Esq.  It  was  under  the  careful  revision  of  the  former, 
and  with  a  biographical  preface  by  the  latter,  that  his  Theological  Works  made 
their  appearance  in  1683,  in  three  volumes  folio. 

And  concerning  these,  what  can  we  now  say  that  has  not  been  anticipated 
by  the  admiration  of  the  thousands  who  have  read  them  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half?  In  regard  to  their  best  merit — their  usefulness  as  discourses 
on  religion — there  is  scarcely  exaggeration  in  the  saying  of  their  editor,  that 
“  he  must  either  be  a  perfectly  good  or  a  prodigiously  bad  man,  that  can  read 
them  over  without  being  the  better  for  them.”  And  the  same  remark  may  be 
extended  to  their  literary  excellence.  He  must  be  singularly  fastidious,  or 
singularly  dull,  who  can  read  them  without  pleasure  ;  and  either  perfect  in 
eloquence,  or  prodigiously  incapable  of  it,  who  can  read  them  without  advan¬ 
tage. 

In  reading  Barrow’s  Sermons  there  is  one  circumstance  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  He  seldom  had  the  advantage  of  addressing  any  of  them  to 
an  assembled  audience.  When  a  subject  appeared  to  him  important,  or  had 
long  occupied  his  thoughts,  or  when  he  expected  that  it  would  be  for  his  own 
advantage  to  turn  upon  it  his  special  attention,  his  plan  was  to  select  a  text 
and  compose  a  sermon.  In  choosing  this  form  he  had  an  ulterior  view  to  the 
benefit  of  others,  but  in  preparing  it,  the  preaching  of  it  was  the  remote  and 
contingent  consideration.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
account  for  many  things,  which  in  a  sermon  immediately  intended  for  the  pul¬ 
pit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify ;  such  as  the  excessive  length  of  some,  and 
the  portentous  learning  of  others.  Had  Barrow  written  these  discourses  for  a 
congregation  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
and  with  whom  he  was  holding  week-day  converse  from  house  to  house  —  so 
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as  to  measure  their  capacity  and  ascertain  their  moral  and  spiritual  wants — his 
good  sense  would  have  suggested  many  alterations,  which  would  have  brought 
them  nearer  the  form  of  a  popular  address.  Hill  tells  us,  that  “  had  he  been  a 
settled  preacher  he  intended  them  shorter,  and  he  would  have  trusted  to  his 
memorv.”  Had  he  been  settled,  their  brevity  would  not  have  been  the  only  alte¬ 
ration.  The  long  paragraphs  would  have  been  shortened  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin 
would  have  been  translated ;  the  scholastic  phrases  would  have  been  omitted, 
and  Aristotle  and  Seneca  would  have  been  more  sparingly  quoted.  By  this 
process  their  value  to  the  scholar  and  theologian  might  have  been  lessened  ;  but 
they  would  have  become  safer  models  of  pulpit  eloquence.* 

On  the  few  occasions  when  Barrow  did  appear  in  public,  he  seems  to  have 
given  his  written  sermons  in  their  unabridged  dimensions.  His  “  Spital  Ser¬ 
mon,”  on  “  The  Duty  and  Reward  of  Bounty  to  the  Poor,”  was  delivered  at 
full  length ;  and  we  can  quite  believe  the  assertion,  that  three  hours  and  a  half 
were  spent  in  speaking  it.  When  it  was  finished,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  was 
not  tired,  he  acknowledged  “  that  he  began  to  be  weary  of  standing  so  long.” 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  patience  of  the  aldermen  held  out  to  the  close  of 
this  long  infliction ;  but  occasionally  the  endurance  of  his  auditory  gave  way. 
At  one  time,  when  preaching  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  hour  allowed  for  the 
sermon  had  expired,  and  a  multitude  of  people  had,  as  usual,  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  the  interior.  The  servants,  who  saw  no  prospect  of  a  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  service,  and  trembled  for  the  loss  of  the  customary  gratuities, 
at  last  could  refrain  no  longer,  but  “  caused  the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against 
him,  and  would  not  give  over  playing  till  they  had  blowed  him  down.” 

There  are  three  great  qualities  which  co-exist  in  Barrow — fertile  invention, 
conclusive  reasoning,  and  energetic  diction.  Some  will  study  and  admire  him 
for  one  of  these  excellencies,  and  others  for  another.  Some  have  fixed  their 
attention  so  exclusively  upon  the  logic,  as  to  deny  the  rhetoric ;  and  others 
have  been  so  amazed  and  carried  away  with  the  fulness  of  the  diction,  that  thev 
have  doubted  whether  such  a  fluent  writer  could  be  a  solid  reasoner.  But 
whatever  may  be  refused,  we  know  of  none  who  has  withheld  from  Barrow 
the  praise  of  clear  conception  and  a  vigorous  originality.  His  ideas  are,  like 
his  own  person,  rather  compact  than  colossal,  full  of  a  strenuous  vitality, 
stamped  with  genius,  but  not  finically  attired.  The  argument  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  concern.  At  the  outset,  he  fixes  his  eye  upon  his  proposition, 
and  sets  forward  to  it  with  the  rectilineal  precision  of  a  rigid  mathematician ; 
but  in  his  progress  he  accumulates,  from  either  side  of  his  path,  such  store  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  that  you  fancy  he  has  forgot  his  errand,  and  lost  his  way — 
when,  without  fatigue,  and  without  a  deviation,  he  lands  you  at  the  conclusion. 
The  argument  cost  him  labour — the  subsidiary  thoughts  came  spontaneous. 


*  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  Lc  Clcrc — “  L09  sermons  de  cet  Auteur  sout  pi  11  tot 
des  Traitez,  ou  les  Dissertations  cxactes,  que  dc  simples  Harangues  pour  plairc  a  la  multitude.” — 
Jiibliotheqne  Unirerselle,  tome  iii.  p.  325. 
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His  style  is  sometimes  slovenly,  but  never  feeble.  He  sometimes  uses  an 
expression  obsolete  even  in  his  own  day,  or  which  has  become  vulgar  in  ours  — 
but  never  one  which  does  not  fully  convey  his  sense,  and  strengthen  the  sen¬ 
tence  where  it  stands.  His  very  harshness  is  forcible ;  and  peculiar  as  is  his 
idiom,  its  peculiarity  is  not  felt  as  an  affectation.  It  is  the  natural  product  of 
a  singular  mind  favoured  with  rare  advantages  —  a  mind  fresh  and  luxuriant 
in  itself,  and  enriched  from  the  treasures  of  ancient  genius  —  exercised  and 
strengthened  in  the  change  of  many  climes,  and  in  the  intercourse  of  many 
congenial  souls.  If  there  be  any  affectation  whatever  in  the  style  of  our  author, 
it  is  the  curious  one  alleged  by  Coleridge.  “  Barrow,”  says  that  subtile  critic, 
“  often  debased  his  language  merely  to  evidence  his  loyalty.  It  was,  indeed,  no 
easy  task  for  a  man  of  so  much  genius,  and  such  a  precise  mathematical  mode 
of  thinking,  to  adopt,  even  for  a  moment,  the  slang  of  L’Estrange  and  Tom 
Brown  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  sometimes.  With  the  exception  of  such 
parts,  Barrow  must  be  considered  as  closing  the  first  great  period  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Dryden  began  the  second.”* 

With  a  certain  class  of  persons,  one  circumstance  has  favoured  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Barrow’s  Sermons.  The  peculiar  truths  of  the  gospel  are  not  brought 
into  that  prominence  which  would  have  made  these  discourses  “  foolishness”  to 
many  who  have  taste  to  relish  their  other  excellences,  but  who  for  the  sake  of 
no  literary  excellence  whatever  would  study  a  book  inculcating  in  its  simplicity 
and  fulness  the  great  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  Barrow  did  not  deny 
that  doctrine.  He  occasionally  vindicates  it,  and  more  frequently  implies  it. 
We  trust  that  his  own  soul  was  resting  on  it.  But  he  bad  not  sufficient  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  the  common  case  of  careless  and  half-awakened  sinners 
to  feel,  that  the  only  plan  for  preaching  effectually  to  them,  is  to  “  shut  them 
up  unto  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus.”  Had  he  preached  more  frequently,  and 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  dealing  with  his  hearers  more  closely,  he  would  sooner 
have  come  to  the  determination  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  As  it  is,  he  was  not 
silent  because  he  was  ashamed.  He  was  coming  more  and  more  to  glory  in 
the  cross ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  this  was  the  subject  of  the  sermon 
the  preaching  of  which  occasioned  his  last  sickness,  and  in  preparing  which  for 
the  press  he  employed  his  dying  hand.  In  some  respects,  it  is  the  noblest 
specimen  of  sacred  eloquence  which  has  survived  him ;  and  of  all  that  he  has 
w  ritten,  the  best  fitted  to  answer  the  great  end  of  preaching  —  “  Christ  alone 
exalted.” 


Coleridge’s  Table-Talk,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
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LETTERS  OF  DR.  BARROW  TO  MR.  JOHN  COLLINS. 


Honoured  Sir,  —  I  received  the  booke  of  Snellius,  and  that  of  your  own  com¬ 
position,  which  you  were  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  and  for  which  I  thank  you, 
though  must  confesse  it  doth  somewhat  surpasse  my  capacity,  who  have  little  ac¬ 
quainted  my  selfe  with  that  kind  of  practicks,  and  indeed  hardly  with  any.  That 
little  study  I  have  employed  upon  mathematical  busynesses,  being  never  designed  to 
any  other  use  than  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  general  reasons  of  things,  as  a  scholar, 
and  no  farther ;  so  that  if  you  propound  any  thing  to  me,  I  pray  please  to  doe  it  in 
the  most  general  and  abstract  termes,  as  neere  the  geometrical!  style,  as  you  can; 
otherwise  I  shall  hardly  understand  the  questions. 

Concerning  the  bookes  you  mention,  I  have  most  of  them,  particularly  Hugenius 
de  Magnitudine  Circuli  (which  I  would  gladly  have  compared  with  Snellius),  but 
his  Treatise  de  Quadratura  Circuli,  &c.  I  have  not,  but  would  gladly  see,  and  have 
it  to  my  selfe,  if  procurable ;  for  I  exceedingly  esteeme  his  writings ;  and  if  true 
that  he  hath  sett  out  an  Algebra,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it,  though  I  kenn  no 
Dutch,  and  would  try  what  I  could  divine  out  of  it. 

I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Renoldinus  at  Florence ;  and  he  was  then  work¬ 
ing  upon  his  Algebra.  We  may  expect  a  collection  of  what  is  in  former  writers, 
but  whether  much  new  I  cannot  tell. 

What  you  speake  concerning  the  Parabolicall  Conoids,  I  doe  not  understand  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  by  way  of  inquiry  or  offer.  If  you  aske  me,  I  answer,  that  I  thinke  I  have 
sufficient  reason  to  pronounce,  that  generally  the  proportions  between  segments  made 
by  plaines  parallell  to  the  axis  (or  otherwise)  cannot  geometrically  be  found  out ; 
because  they  cutt  all  the  circles  parallell  to  the  base  in  different  unexplicable  pro¬ 
portions  ;  so  that  it  were  but  a  vaine  labour  to  endeavour  the  invention  of  them. 
However  I  am  now  employed  in  thoughts  so  different,  that  I  cannot  well  compose 
my  mind  to  thinke  upon  it.  If  you  remember,  Mersennus  and  Torricellius  doe 
mention  a  general  method  of  finding  the  tangents  of  curve  lines  by  composition  of 
motions;  but  doe  not  tell  it  us.  Such  a  one  I  have  some  time  found  out,  and  did 
thinke  to  send  it  to  you,  it  being  only  one  theorem  very  easily  and  simply  demon¬ 
strated  ;  but  wanting  leisure  to  dresse  it,  I  will  attend  till  you  call  for  it,  if  you 
thinke  such  a  curiosity  worth  the  regarding. 


Trinity  College ,  September  5,  1664. 

Honoured  Sir,  —  Were  I  to  compute  the  portions  of  sphaere  or  sphaeroid,  I 
should  onely  use  these  rules  out  of  Archimedes ;  4-  or  :  r  n  n - is  the 

"  o  113  o 

portion  of  the  sphaere  (putting  r  for  the  radius,  and  n  for  the  axis  of  the  portion), 
and  ~  :  r  ”  ”  n3  is  the  portion  of  the  sphaeroid  (putting  r  for  the  latus  rec¬ 

tum,  and  t  for  the  transversum ,  and  ft  for  the  axis  of  the  portion.) 
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Trinity  College ,  November  12,  1664. 

Honoured  Sir,  —  I  have  received,  and  thanke  you  for  the  Mengolus ;  I  shall 
not  have  leisure  for  a  while  to  consider  him  seriously ;  but  casting  my  eye  upon  him, 
I  doe  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Kersey’s  not  having  patience  to  peruse  him ;  for  I  perceive 
he  doth  affect  to  use  abundance  of  new  definitions  and  uncouth  terms ;  so  that  one 
must,  as  it  were,  learne  new  languages  to  attaine  to  his  meaning,  though  it  may  be 
only  somewhat  ordinary  is  couched  under  them.  I  esteeme  this  a  great  fault  in  any 
writer;  for  much  time  is  spent  and  labour  employed  to  less  purpose  than  needed, 
since  there  is  little  in  any  science  but  may  be  sufficiently  explained  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking,  as  particularly  Mr.  Cartes  his  Geometry  doth  plainly  show',  where 
so  many  usefull  rules  are  delivered  without  any  new  words  or  definitions  at  all.  But 
I  beginn  to  prate.  However  be  pleased  to  put  this  booke  upon  my  accompt  (seeing 
vou  can  furnish  yourselfe  with  another;)  for  I  love  to  have  by  me  divers  bookes, 
which  I  doe  not  much  esteeme ;  upon  which  score  you  need  not  scruple  at  your  dis¬ 
cretion  to  send  me  any  booke,  that  I  have  not.  I  never  matter  the  point  of  mony 
in  this  case,  and  I  shall  take  any  willingly  and  thankfully  from  you.  ’Tis  hard  if 
there  be  not  one  thing  at  least  to  be  learned  out  of  any  new  booke ;  and  that  satis- 
fyes  me  more  than  the  expense  of  a  few  shillings  can  displease  me. 

Trinity  College ,  Nov.  29,  1664. 

Honoured  Sir,  —  Alsted’s  Admiranda  Mathematica  is  nothing  but  a  very  short 
comprizall  of  the  chief  mathematical  sciences,  containing  small  svstemes  of  arith- 
metick,  geometry,  astronomy,  geography,  opticks,  musick,  architecture,  according 
to  the  methodicall  or  Ramisticall  way.  It  is  done,  I  thinke  well  enough,  according 
to  the  designe,  but  may  well  be  wanted.  I  cannot  very  well  describe  to  you  Bar- 
tschius  his  Planispheere.  It  treats  more  or  lesse  concerning  most  parts  of  astronomy, 
but  mainly  concerning  the  fixed  stars  and  their  aster  isms,  giving  verball  descriptions, 
catalogues  with  longitude  and  latitude,  and  three  or  four  mapps  or  delineations  of 
them  in  piano.  At  the  end  are  subjoined  ephemerides  of  the  planets  from  the 
yeere  1662  to  1686,  with  some  other  astronomical  tables.  Whether  there  be  any 
thing  extraordinary  in  the  booke,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  have  looked  very  little  upon 
it.  But  if  you  please,  I  will  send  it  you,  that  you  may  informe  yourselfe.  Thomae 
Albii  (that  is,  in  plain  English,  Mr.  Thomas  White)  his  Chrysaspis  is  a  very  small 
tract  pretending  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  (but  most  easily  confutable),  as  also 
to  prove  the  equality  of  the  spiral  line  to  the  semi-circumference  of  the  circle  to 
which  it  appertains;  both  which  errors  he  hath  recanted  publicklv.  Whether 
Dibuadius  hath  commented  upon  the  last  books  of  Euclid,  I  cannot  tell.  Mine  is 
only  upon  the  first  sixe. 

Trinity  College ,  March  3,  1665. 

For  your  proposition  concerning  Archimedes  and  Apollonius,  I  cannot  well  tell 
what  to  answer.  I  have  been  offered  by  a  friend  to  be  at  the  charges  of  printing 
them  for  me,  which  would  yield  me,  I  suppose,  a  considerable  benefit,  for  I  thinke 
I  could  put  off  many  here.  But  till  I  be  necessitated  by  some  engagement,  I  shall 
hardly  ever  induce  inyselfe  to  take  the  pains,  and  spend  the  time  requisite  for  the 
reviewall  of  them ;  although  within  two  or  three  months  I  thinke  I  could  performe 
that.  If  the  stationer  you  mention  should  make  me  a  round  offer,  and  propose 
faire  conditions,  I  might  perhaps  be  moved.  Till  such  occasion  I  am  likely  to  su¬ 
persede.  1  have  been  also  urged  to  review  that  little  Euclid,  which  ten  or  eleven 
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years  ago  I  writ  very  hastily.  I  would  however  gladly  have  it  in  my  disposall ;  and 
therefore  would  know  whether  Mr.  Neeland  (who  printed  it)  his  widow  doe  make 
any  aceompt  thereof.  He  gott  (as  I  have  been  told  from  himselfe)  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  by  it ;  and  did  not  keep  conditions  with  me  in  printing  it  so  well  as  he 
did  promise  me,  so  that  I  might  presume  to  right  myselfe ;  but  I  would  not  have 
any  controversy,  nor  doe  the  shadow  of  an  injury  to  any.  Wherefore,  if  you  have 
opportunity  of  inquiry,  and  could  informe  me,  whether  Mr.  Neeland’s  relict  would 
consent,  that  I  dispose  thereof  at  my  pleasure,  you  would  favour  me  therein.  Indeed 
if  I  should  resolve  about  Archimedes  or  Apollonius,  I  should  willingly  have  that 
booke  goe  along  with  them  (corrected  and  enlarged,  and  polished  somewhat),  by 
reason  of  some  short  Scholiums  that  might  be  conveniently  intersected  as  lemmati- 
cal  and  preparatory  to  their  demonstrations ;  as  also  I  should  add  Theodisius  his 
Sphsericks,  and  some  other  elementary  things.  But  this  is  spoken  in  way  of  sup¬ 
position. 

Trinity  College ,  Feb.  1,  1666-7- 

Deare  Sir, —  As  for  Mengolus  I  have  been  once  or  twice  looking  into  him; 
but  his  language  is  so  uncouth  and  ambiguous,  his  definitions  so  many  and  so  ob¬ 
scure,  that  I  thinke  it  were  easyer  toward  the  understanding  any  matter  to  learne 
Arabick  than  his  dialect.  So  that  (besides  that  I  doe  very  much  dislike  such  kind 
of  writing,  and  hope  very  little  from  those  that  use  it),  having  busynesse  enough 
(which  the  last  ycere  hath  been  encreased  by  divers  gentlemen  being  committed  to 
my  care),  I  can  hardly  allow  leisure,  and  indeed  have  not  patience  enough  to  search 
into  the  depths  of  his  obscurityes.  I  see  that  he  propounds  many  ordinary  things 
involved  in  his  way ;  but  what  he  hath  performed  new  I  cannot  guesse. 


Abernyte ,  Perthshire ,  September  18-'S!). 
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SERMON  L 

THE  PLEASANTNESS  OF  RELIGION. 

Prov.  iii.  17 _ Her  ways  are  ways  of  plea¬ 

santness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

The  meaning  of  these  words  seems  plain 
and  obvious,  and  to  need  little  explication. 
Her  ways,  that  is,  the  ways  of  Wisdom. 
What  this  Wisdom  is,  I  shall  not  under¬ 
take  accurately  to  describe.  Briefly,  I 
understand  by  it,  an  habitual  skill  or  faculty 
of  judging  aright  about  matters  of  practice, 
and  choosing  according  to  that  right  judg¬ 
ment,  and  conforming  the  actions  to  such 
good  choice.  Ways  and  paths  in  Scripture- 
dialect  are  the  courses  and  manners  of  ac¬ 
tion.  For  doing  there  is  commonly  called 
walking;  and  the  methods  of  doing  are  the 
ways  in  which  we  walk.  By  pleasantness 
may  be  meant  the  joy  and  delight  accom¬ 
panying,  and  by  peace  the  content  and  sa¬ 
tisfaction  ensuing  such  a  course  of  actions. 
So  that,  in  short,  the  sense  of  these  words 
seems  simply  to  be  this ;  that  a  course  of 
life  directed  by  wisdom  and  good  judgment 
is  delightful  in  the  practice,  and  brings 
content  after  it.  The  truth  of  which  pro¬ 
position  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  at  this 
time  to  confirm  by  divers  reasons,  and 
illustrate  by  several  instances. 

I.  Then,  Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable 
and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a  revelation 
of  truth,  and  a  detection  of  error  to  us.  It 
is  like  light,*  pleasant  to  behold,  casting 
a  sprightly  lustre,  and  diffusing  a  benign 
influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  goodly 
prospect  of  things  to  the  eyes  of  our  mind  ; 
displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes,  pos- 

»  Veritatis  luce  menti  hominis  nihil  dulcius.  —  I'ic. 

Ac  id. 

VoL.  I. 


tures,  magnitudes,  and  colours  ;  quicken¬ 
ing  our  spirits  with  a  comfortable  warmth, 
and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  dispelling  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
scattering  the  mists  of  doubt,  driving  a  wav 
the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitiga¬ 
ting  the  cold  of  sullen  melancholy  ;  disco¬ 
vering  obstacles,  securing  progress,  and 
making  the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and 
pleasant.  We  are  all  naturally  endowed 
with  a  strong  appetite  to  know,  to  see,  to 
pursue  truth  ;  and  with  a  bashful  abhor- 
rency  from  being  deceived  and  entangled 
in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry  after 
truth  affords  matter  of  joy  and  triumph ;  so 
being  conscious  of  error  and  miscarriage 
therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  sor¬ 
row.  These  desires  Wisdom  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  satisfies,  not  by  entertain¬ 
ing  us  with  dry,  empty,  fruitless  theories, 
upon  mean  and  vulgar  subjects;  but  by 
enriching  our  minds  with  excellent  and  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,  directed  to  the  noblest  ob¬ 
jects,  and  serviceable  to  the  highest  ends. 
Nor  in  its  own  nature  only,  but, 

II.  Much  more  in  its  worthy  consequen¬ 
ces  is  Wisdom  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
peaceable  :  in  general,  by  disposing  us  to 
acquire  and  to  enjoy  all  the  good,  delight, 
and  happiness  we  are  capable  of ;  and 
by  freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences, 
mischiefs,  and  infelicities  our  condition  is 
subject  to.  For  whatever  good  from  clear 
understanding,  deliberate  advice,  sagacious 
foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexterous  ad¬ 
dress,  right  intention,  and  orderly  proceed¬ 
ing,  doth  naturally  result.  Wisdom  confers : 
whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  false  pre¬ 
sumption,  unwary  credulity,  precipitate 
rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance, 
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backwardness,  inability,  unwieldiness  and 
confusion  of  thought,  beget,  Wisdom  pre¬ 
vents.  From  a  thousand  snares  and  treach¬ 
erous  allurements,  from  innumerable  rocks 
and  dangerous  surprises,  from  exceedingly 
many  needless  incumbrances  and  vexatious 
toils  of  fruitless  endeavour,  she  redeems 
and  secures  us.  More  particularly, 

III.  Wisdom  assures  us  we  take  the  best 
course,  and  proceed  as  we  ought.  For  by 
the  same  means  we  judge  aright,  and  re¬ 
flecting  upon  that  judgment  are  assured 
we  do  so  :  as  the  same  arguments  by  which 
we  demonstrate  a  theorem  convince  us  we 
have  demonstrated  it,  and  the  same  light 
by  which  we  see  an  object  makes  us  know  we 
see  it.  And  this  assurance  in  the  progress 
of  the  action  exceedingly  pleases,  and  in 
the  sequel  of  it  infinitely  contents  us.  He 
that  judges  amiss,  not  perceiving  clearly  the 
rectitude  of  his  process,  proceeds  usually 
with  a  dubious  solicitude  ;  and  at  length, 
discovering  his  error,  condemns  his  own 
choice,  and  receives  no  other  satisfaction 
but  of  repentance.  Like  a  traveller,  who, 
being  uncertain  whether  he  goes  in  the 
right  way,  wanders  in  continual  perplexity, 
tiil  he  be  informed,  and  then  too  late,  un¬ 
derstanding  Ids  mistake,  with  regret  seeks 
to  recover  himself  into  it.  But  he  that 
knows  his  way,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
true  one,  makes  on  merrily  and  carelessly, 
not  doubting  he  shall  in  good  time  arrive  to 
his  designed  journey’s  end.  Two  trouble¬ 
some  mischiefs  therefore  Wisdom  frees  us 
from,  the  company  of  anxious  doubt  in  our 
actions,  and  the  consequence  of  bitter  re¬ 
pentance  :  for  no  man  can  doubt  of  what 
he  is  sure,  nor  repent  of  what  he  knows 
good. 

IV.  Wisdom  begets  in  us  a  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  our  actions,  and  is  usually  attended 
therewith.  Now,  what  is  more  delicious 
than  hope  ?  what  more  satisfactory  than 
success  ?  T/iut  is  like  the  pursuit  of  a  fly¬ 
ing  enemy,  this  like  gathering  the  spoil ; 
that  like  viewing  the  ripe  corn,  this  like 
the  joy  of  harvest  itself.  And  he  that  aims 
at  a  good  end,  and  knows  he  uses  proper 
means  to  attain  it,  why  should  he  despair 
of  success,  since  effects  naturally  follow 
their  causes,  and  the  Divine  Providence  is 
wont  to  afford  its  concourse  to  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  ?  Beside  that  such  well-grounded 
hope  confirms  resolution,  and  quickens  ac¬ 
tivity,  which  mainly  conduce  to  the  pro¬ 
sperous  issue  of  designs.  Farther, 

V.  Wisdom  prevents  discouragement 
from  the  possibility  of  ill  success,  yea,  and 
makes  disappointment  itself  tolerable.  For 
if  either  the  foresight  of  a  possible  tniscar- 
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riage  should  discourage  us  from  adven¬ 
turing  on  action,  or  inculpable  frustration 
were  intolerable,  we  should  with  no  heart 
apply  ourselves  to  anything ;  there  being  no 
designs  in  this  world,  though  founded  upon 
the  most  sound  advice,  and  prosecuted  by 
the  most  diligent  endeavour',  which  may 
not  be  defeated,  as  depending  upon  divers 
causes  above  our  power,  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  beyond  our  prospect.  The  inconstant 
opinions,  uncertain  resolutions,  mutable 
affections,  and  fallacious  pretences  of  men, 
upon  which  the  accomplishment  of  most 
projects  rely,  may  easily  deceive  and  dis¬ 
appoint  us.  The  imperceptible  course  of 
nature  exerting  itself  in  sudden  tempests, 
diseases,  and  unlucky  casualties,  may  sur¬ 
prise  us,  and  give  an  end  to  our  businesses 
and  lives  together.  However,  the  irre¬ 
sistible  power  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
guided  by  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his 
will,  we  can  never  be  assured  that  it  will 
not  interpose,  and  Kinder  the  effects  of  our 
endeavours.  Yet  notwithstanding,  when 
we  act  prudently,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
disheartened  ;  because,  having  good  inten¬ 
tions,  and  using  fit  means,  and  having  done 
our  best,  as  no  deserved  blame,  so  no  con¬ 
siderable  damage  can  arrive  to  us :  and 
though  we  find  Almighty  God  hath  crossed 
us,  yet  we  .are  sure  he  is  not  displeased  with 
us.  Which  consideration,  wherewith  Wis¬ 
dom  furnishes  us, will  make  the  worst  success 
not  only  tolerable,  but  comfortable  to  us. 
For  hence  we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  the 
All-wise  Goodness  reserves  abetter  reward 
for  us,  and  will  sometime  recompense  not 
only  the  good  purposes  we  unhappily  pur¬ 
sued,  but  also  the  unexpected  disappoint¬ 
ment  we  patiently  endured  ;  —  and  that 
however  we  shall  be  no  losers  in  the  end. 
Which  discourse  is  mainly  fortified  by  con¬ 
sidering  how  the  best  and  wisest  attempts 
have  often  miscarried.  We  see  Moses, 
authorized  by  God’s  command,  directed 
by  his  counsel,  and  conducted  by  his  hand, 
intended  to  bring  the  Israelites  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  yet  by  the  unreasonable  in¬ 
credulity  and  stubborn  perverseness  of  that 
people  he  had  his  purpose  frustrated.  The 
holy  prophets  afterward  earnestly  endea¬ 
voured  to  contain  the  same  people  within 
compass  of  obedience  to  the  divine  com¬ 
mands,  and  to  reduce  them  from  their 
idolatrous  and  wicked  courses ;  yet  without 
correspondent  effect.  Our  Saviour,  by  the 
example  of  his  holy  life,  continual  instruc- 
tion,  and  vehement  exhortations,  assayed 
to  procure  a  belief  of  and  submission  to 
his  most  excellent  doctrine ;  yet  how  few 
believed  his  report,  and  complied  with  his 
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discipline!  Yea,  Almighty  God  himself 
often  complains,  how  in  a  manner  his  de¬ 
signs  were  defeated,  his  desires  thwarted, 
his  offers  refused,  his  counsels  rejected, 
his  expectations  deceived.  Wherefore  (saith 
he  concerning  his  vineyard),  ichen  Hooked 
it  should  bring  forth  grapes ,  brought  it 
forth  wild  grapes  ?a  And  again,  I  have 
spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  to  a  rebel¬ 
lious  people. b  And  again,  I  have  even  sent 
unto  you  all  my  prophets ,  daily  rising  up 
early,  and  sending  them  :  yet  they  hearkened 
not  unto  me.c  Wherefore  there  is  no  good 
cause  we  should  be  disheartened,  or  vexed, 
when  success  is  wanting  to  well-advised 
purposes.  It  is  foolish  and  ill-grounded 
intentions,  and  practices  unwarrantable  by 
good  reason,  that  make  the  undertakers 
solicitous  of  success,  and  being  defeated, 
leave  them  disconsolate.  Yea  farther, 

VI.  Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles, 
griefs,  and  pains  incident  to  life,  whether 
casual  adversities,  or  natural  afflictions, 
easy  and  supportable  ;  by  rightly  valuing 
the  importance,  and  moderating  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  them.  It  suffers  not  busy  fancy 
to  alter  the  nature,  amplify  the  degree,  or 
extend  the  duration  of  them,  by  represent¬ 
ing  them  more  sad,  heavy,  and  remediless 
than  they  truly  are.  It  allows  them  no 
force  beyond  what  naturally  and  necessarily 
they  have,  nor  contributes  nourishment  to 
their  increase.  It  keeps  them  at  a  due 
distance,  not  permitting  them  to  encroach 
upon  the  soul,  or  to  propagate  their  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  their  proper  sphere.  It 
will  not  let  external  mischances,  as  poverty 
and  disgrace,  to  produce  an  inward  sense 
which  is  beyond  their  natural  efficacy :  nor 
corporeal  affections  of  sickness  and  pain 
to  disturb  the  mind,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  region  of  these  ma¬ 
lignant  distempers  being  at  most  but  the 
habit  of  the  body,  wisdom  by  effectual  an¬ 
tidotes  repels  them  from  the  heart,  and 
inward  parts  of  the  soul.  If  anything, 
sin,  and  our  unworthy  miscarriages  toward 
God,  should  vex  and  discompose  us :  yet 
this  trouble,  Wisdom,  by  representing  the 
divine  goodness,  and  his  tender  mercies  in 
our  ever-blessed  Redeemer,  doth  perfectly 
allay.  And  as  for  all  other  adversities,  it 
abates  their  noxious  power,  by  showing  us 
they  are  either  merely  imaginary,  or  very 
short  and  temporary  :  that  they  admit  of 
remedy,  or  at  most  do  not  exclude  com¬ 
fort,  not  wholly  hindering  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  nor  extinguishing  its  joys ; 
that  they  may  have  a  profitable  use,  and 
pleasant  end ;  and,  however,  neither  im- 
•  Isa.  r.  4.  »  Isa.  lav.  2.  '  Jer.  vii.  25,  26. 


ply  bad  conscience,  nor  induce  obligation 
to  punishment.  For, 

VII.  Wisdom  hath  always  a  good  con¬ 
science  attending  it,  that  purest  delight 
and  richest  cordial  of  the  soul ;  that  brazen 
wall,  and  impregnable  fortress  against  both 
external  assaults,  and  internal  commotions; 
that  continual  feast ,  whereon  the  mind, 
destitute  of  all  other  repast,  with  a  never 
languishing  appetite,  may  entertain  itself ; 
that  faithful  witness,  and  impartial  judge, 
whoever  accuses,  always  acquitting  the  in¬ 
nocent  soul ;  that  certain  friend,  in  no  strait 
failing,  in  no  adversity  deserting;  that  sure 
refuge  in  all  storms  of  fortune,  and  per¬ 
secutions  of  disgrace  ;  which,  as  Solomon 
here  notes,  renders  a  man’s  sleep  sweet , 
and  undisturbed  with  fearful  phantasms, 
his  heart  light,  and  his  steps  secure  ;  and, 
if  anything,  can  make  the  stoical  paradox 
good,  and  cause  the  wise  man  to  smile  in 
extremity  of  torment ;  arming  his  mind 
with  an  invincible  courage,  and  infusing  a 
due  confidence  into  it,  whereby  he  bears  up 
cheerfully  against  malicious  reproach,  un¬ 
dauntedly  sustains  adversity,  and  triumphs 
over  bad  fortune.  And  this  invaluable  trea¬ 
sure  the  wise  man  is  only  capable  of  pos¬ 
sessing  ;  who  certainly  knows,  and  heartily 
approves  the  grounds  upon  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds;  w  hereas  the  fool,  building  his  choice 
upon  blind  chance,  or  violent  passion,  or 
giddy  fancy,  or  uncertain  example,  not  up¬ 
on  the  steady  warrant  of  good  reason,  can¬ 
not  avoid  being  perplexed  with  suspicion 
of  mistake,  and  so  necessarily  is  deprived 
of  the  comfort  of  a  good  conscience, 

VIII.  Wisdom  confers  a  facility,  expert 
readiness,  and  dexterity  in  action ;  which 
is  a  very  pleasant  and  commodious  quality, 
and  exceedingly  sweetens  activity.  To  do 
things  with  difficulty,  struggling,  and  im¬ 
moderate  contention,  disheartens  a  man, 
quells  his  courage,  blunts  the  edge  of  his 
resolution,  renders  him  sluggish  and  averse 
from  business,  though  apprehended  never 
so  necessary,  and  of  great  moment.  These 
obstructions  wisdom  removes,  facilitating 
operations  by  directing  the  intention  to 
ends  possible  and  attainable,  by  suggesting 
fit  means  and  instruments  to  work  by,  by 
contriving  right  methods  and  courses  of 
process  ;  the  mind  by  it  being  stored  with 
variety  of  good  principles,  sure  rules,  and 
happy  expedients,  reposed  in  the  memory, 
and  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  employed  in  practice. 

IX.  Wisdom  begets  a  sound,  healthful, 
and  harmonious  complexion  of  the  soul, 
disposing  us  with  judgment  to  distinguish, 
and  with  pleasure  to  relish  savoury  and 
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wholesome  things,  but  to  nauseate  and  re¬ 
ject  such  as  are  ingrateful  and  noxious  to 
us ;  thereby  capacifying  us  to  enjoy  plea¬ 
santly  and  innocently  all  those  good  things 
the  divine  Goodness  hath  provided  for  and 
consigned  to  us  ;  whence  to  the  soul  pro¬ 
ceeds  all  that  comfort,  joy,  and  vigour, 
which  results  to  the  body  from  a  good  con¬ 
stitution  and  perfect  health. 

X.  Wisdom  acquaints  us  with  ourselves, 
our  own  temper  and  constitution,  our  pro¬ 
pensions  and  passions,  our  habitudes  and 
capacities ;  a  thing  not  only  of  mighty  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  of  infinite  pleasure  and  con¬ 
tent  to  us.  No  man  in  the  world  less 
knows  a  fool  than  himself ;  nay,  he  is  more 
than  ignorant,  for  he  constantly  errs  in  the 
point,  taking  himself  for,  and  demeaning 
himself  as  toward  another,  a  better,  a  wiser, 
and  abler  man  than  he  is.  He  hath  won¬ 
derful  conceits  of  his  own  qualities  and 
faculties;  he  affects  commendations  incom¬ 
petent  to  him ;  he  soars  at  employment 
surpassing  his  ability  to  manage.  No  co¬ 
medy  can  represent  a  mistake  more  oddand 
ridiculous  than  his :  for  he  wanders,  and 
stares,  and  hunts  after,  but  never  can  find 
nor  discern  himself;  but  always  encoun¬ 
ters  with  a  false  shadow  instead  thereof, 
which  he  passionately  hugs  and  admires, 
llut  a  wise  man,  by  constant  observation, 
and  impartial  reflection  upon  himself, 
grows  very  familiar  with  himself :  he  per¬ 
ceives  his  own  inclinations,  which,  if  bad, 
he  strives  to  alter  and  correct ;  if  good, 
be  cherishes  and  corroborates  them :  he 
apprehends  the  matters  he  is  fitting  for, 
and  capable  to  manage,  neither  too  mean 
and  unworthy  of  him,  nor  too  high  and 
difficult  for  him ;  and  those  applying  his 
care  to,  he  transacts  easily,  cheerfully,  and 
successfully.  So  being  neither  puffed  up 
with  vain  and  overweening  opinion,  nor 
dejected  with  heartless  diffidence  of  him¬ 
self  ;  neither  admiring,  nor  despising ; 
neither  irksomely  hating,  nor  fondly  loving 
himself ;  he  continues  in  good  humour, 
maintains  a  sure  friendship  and  fan’  corre¬ 
spondence  with  himself,  and  rejoices  in  the 
retirement  and  private  conversation  with 
his  own  thoughts :  whence  flows  d  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  unexpressible. 

XI.  Wisdom  procures  and  preserves  a 
constant  favour  and  fair  respect  of  men, 
purchases  a  good  name,  and  upholds  re¬ 
putation  in  the  world:  which  things  are 
naturally  desirable,  commodious  for  life, 
encouragements  to  good,  and  preventive 
of  many  inconveniences.  The  composed 
frame  of  mind,  uniform  and  comely  de¬ 
meanour,  compliant  and  inoffensive  con- 
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versation,  fair  and  punctual  dealing,  con¬ 
siderate  motions,  and  dexterous  addresses 
of  wise  men,  naturally  beget  esteem  and 
affection  in  those  that  observe  them.  Nei¬ 
ther  than  these  things  is  there  anything 
more  commendable  to  human  regard.  As 
symmetry  and  harmony  to  the  animal 
senses,  so  delectable  is  an  even  temper  of 
soul  and  orderly  tenour  of  actions  to  ra¬ 
tional  apprehensions.  Folly  is  freakish  and 
humorous,  impertinent  and  obstreperous, 
inconstant  and  inconsistent,  peevish  and 
exceptions  ;  and  consequently  fastidious  to 
society,  and  productive  of  aversation  and 
disrespect.  But  the  wise  man  is  stable  in 
his  ways,  consonant  to  himself,  suiting  his 
actions  to  his  worijs,  and  those  to  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  all  to  the  rule  of  right  reason  ; 
so  that  you  may  know  where  to  find  him, 
and  how  to  deal  with  him,  and  may  easily 
please  him,  which  makes  his  acquaintance 
acceptable,  and  his  person  valuable :  be¬ 
side  that  real  worth  of  itself  commands 
respect,  and  extorts  veneration  from  men, 
and  usually  prosperity  waits  upon  his  well- 
advised  attempts,  which  exceedingly  adorn 
and  advance  the  credit  of  the  undertaker: 
however,  if  he  fail  sometime,  his  usual  de¬ 
portment  salves  his  repute,  and  easily  makes 
it  credible  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  but  of  his 
fortune.  If  a  fool  prosper,  the  honour  is 
attributed  to  propitious  chance  ;  if  he  mis¬ 
carry,  to  his  own  ill  management :  but  the 
entire  glory  of  nappy  undertakings  crowns 
the  head  of  Wisdom ;  while  the  disgrace 
of  unlucky  events  falls  otherwhere.  His 
light,  like  that  of  the  sun,  cannot  totally 
be  eclipsed  ;  it  may  be  dimmed,  but  never 
extinguished,  and  always  maintains  a  day, 
though  overclouded  with  misfortune.  Who 
less  esteems  the  famous  African  captain  for 
being  overthrown  in  that  last  fatal  battle, 
wherein  he  is  said  to  have  shown  the  best 
skill,  and  yet  endured  the  worst  of  success  ? 
Who  contemns  Cato,  and  other  the  grave 
citizens  of  Rome,  for  embracing  the  just, 
but  improsperous  cause  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  ?  A  wise  man’s  circumstances  may 
vary  and  fluctuate  like  the  floods  about  a 
rock ;  but  he  persists  unmoveably  the  same, 
and  his  reputation  unshaken :  for  he  can 
always  render  a  good  account  of  his  actions, 
and  by  reasonable  apology  elude  the  as¬ 
saults  of  reproach. 

XII.  Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine, 
compare,  and  rightly  to  value  the  ob¬ 
jects  that  court  our  affections,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  our  care ;  and  thereby  regulates  our 
passions,  and  moderates  our  endeavours, 
which  begets  a  pleasant  serenity  and  peace¬ 
able  tranquillity  of  mind.  For  when,  being 
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deluded  with  false  shows,  and  relying  up¬ 
on  ill-grounded  presumptions,  we  highly 
esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly 
pursue  things  of  little  worth  in  themselves, 
or  concernment  to  us,  as  we  unhandsomely 
prostitute  our  affections,  and  prodigally 
mis-spend  our  time,  and  vainly  lose  our 
labour ;  so  the  event  not  answering  our  ex¬ 
pectation,  our  minds  thereby  are  confound¬ 
ed,  disturbed,  and  distempered.  But  when, 
guided  by  right  reason,  we  conceive  great 
esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamoured 
with,  and  vigorously  strive  to  attain  things 
of  excellent  worth,  and  weighty  conse¬ 
quence;  the  conscience  of  having  well 
placed  our  affections,  and  well  employed 
our  pains,  anid  the  experience  of  fruits  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  hopes,  ravishes  our  mind 
with  unexpressible  content.  And  so  it 
is :  present  appearance  and  vulgar  conceit 
ordinarily  impose  upon  our  fancies,  dis¬ 
guising  things  with  a  deceitful  varnish,  and 
representing  those  that  are  vainest  with 
the  greatest  advantage  ;  whilst  the  noblest 
objects,  being  of  a  more  subtile  and  spiri¬ 
tual  nature,  like  fairest  jewels  inclosed  in 
a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of  gross 
sense,  and  pass  undiscerned  by  us.  But 
the  light  of  Wisdom,  as  it  unmasks  spe¬ 
cious  imposture,  and  bereaves  it  of  its  false 
colours ;  so  it  penetrates  into  the  retire¬ 
ments  of  true  excellency,  and  reveals  its 
genuine  lustre.  For  example,  corporeal 
pleasure,  which  so  powerfully  allures  and 
enchants  us,  Wisdom  declares  that  it  is 
but  a  present,  momentary,  and  transient 
satisfaction  of  brutish  sense,  dimming  the 
light,  sullying  the  beauty,  impairing  the 
vigour,  and  restraining  the  activity  of  the 
mind ;  diverting  from  better  operations, 
and  indisposing  it  to  enjoy  purer  delights; 
leaving  no  comfortable  relish  or  gladsome 
memory  behind  it,  but  often  followed  with 
bitterness,  regret,  and  disgrace :  That  the 
profit  the  w  orld  so  greedily  gapes  after  is 
but  a  possession  of  trifles,  not  valuable  in 
themselves,  nor  rendering  the  masters  of 
them  so ;  accidentally  obtained,  and  pro¬ 
miscuously  enjoyed  by  all  sorts,  but  com¬ 
monly  by  the  worst  of  men;  difficultly  ac¬ 
quired,  and  easily  lost ;  however,  to  be  used 
but  for  a  very  short  time,  and  then  to  be 
resigned  into  uncertain  hands :  That  the 
honour  men  so  dote  upon  is  ordinarily  but 
the  difference  of  a  few  petty  circumstances, 
a  peculiar  name  or  title,  a  determinate 
place,  a  distinguishing  ensign ;  things  of 
only  imaginary  excellence,  derived  from 
chance,  and  conferring  no  advantage,  ex¬ 
cept  from  some  little  influence  they  have 
upon  the  arbitrary  opinion  and  fickle  hu¬ 


mour  of  the  people  ;  complacence  in  which 
is  vain,  and  reliance  upon  it  dangerous  : 
That  power  and  dominion,  which  men  so 
impatiently  struggle  for,  are  but  necessary 
evils  introduced  to  restrain  the  bad  tem¬ 
pers  of  men  ;  most  evil  to  them  that  enjoy 
them  ;  requiring  tedious  attendance,  dis¬ 
tracting  care,  and  vexatious  toil ;  attended 
with  frequent  disappointment,  opprobrious 
censure,  and  dangerous  envy ;  having  such 
real  burdens,  and  slavish  incumbrances, 
sweetened  only  by  superficial  pomps,  strain¬ 
ed  obsequiousness,  some  petty  privileges 
and  exemptions  scarce  worth  the  mention¬ 
ing  :  That  wit  and  parts,  of  which  men 
make  such  ostentation,  are  but  natural  en¬ 
dowments,  commendable  only  in  order  to 
use,  apt  to  engender  pride  and  vanity,  and 
hugely  dangerous  if  abused  or  misemploy¬ 
ed.  What  should  I  mention  beauty,  that 
fading  toy  ;  or  bodily  strength  and  activity, 
qualities  so  palpably  inconsiderable?  Up¬ 
on  these,  and  such  like  flattering  objects, 
so  adored  by  vulgar  opinion,  wisdom  exer¬ 
cising  severe  and  impartial  judgment,  and 
perceiving  in  them  no  intrinsic  excellence, 
no  solid  content  springing  from  them,  no 
perfection  thence  accruing  to  the  mind,  no 
high  reward  allotted  to  them,  no  security 
to  the  future  condition,  or  other  durable 
advantages  proceeding  from  them  ;  it  con¬ 
cludes  they  deserve  not  any  high  opinion  of 
the  mind,  nor  any  vehement  passion  of  the 
soul,  nor  any  laborious  care  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  on  them  /  and  moderates  our  affections 
toward  them :  it  frees  us  from  anxious 
desire  of  them;  from  being  transported 
with  excessive  joy  in  the  acquisition  of 
them  ;  from  being  overwhelmed  with  dis¬ 
consolate  sorrow  at  the  missing  of  them, 
or  parting  with  them  ;  from  repining  and 
envying  at  those  who  have  better  success 
than  ourselves  in  the  procuring  them ;  from 
immoderate  toil  in  getting,  and  care  in  pre¬ 
serving  them :  and  so  delivering  us  from 
all  these  unquiet  anxieties  ot  thought, 
tumultuous  perturbations  of  passion,  and 
tedious  vexations  of  body,  it  maintains  our 
minds  in  a  cheerful  calm,  quiet  indifferency, 
and  comfortable  liberty.  On  the  other  side, 
things  of  real  worth  and  high  concernment, 
that  produce  great  satisfaction  to  the  mind, 
and  are  mainly  conducible  to  our  happi¬ 
ness,  such  as  are  a  right  understanding 
and  strong  sense  of  our  obligations  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  and  relations  to  men,  a  sound 
temper  and  complexion  of  mind,  a  virtuous 
disposition,  a  capacity  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  our  places,  a  due  qualification  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  ot  the  other  world  ; 
these  and  such  like  things,  bv  discovering 
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their  nature,  and  the  effects  resulting  from 
them,  it  engages  us  highly  to  esteem,  ar¬ 
dently  to  affect,  and  industriously  to  pur¬ 
sue  ;  so  preventing  the  inconveniences  that 
follow  the  want  of  them,  and  conveying 
the  benefits  arising  from  the  possession  of 
them. 

XIII.  Wisdom  distinguishes  the  circum¬ 
stances,  limits  the  measures,  determines 
the  modes,  appoints  the  fit  seasons,  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  so  preserving  decorum  and  order, 
the  parent  of  peace,  and  preventing  con¬ 
fusion,  the  mother  of  iniquity,  strife,  and 
disquiet.  It  is  in  the  business  of  human 
life  as  in  a  building :  a  due  proportion  of 
bigness,  a  fit  situation  of  place,  a  corre¬ 
spondency  of  shape,  and  suitableness  of 
colour,  is  to  be  observed  between  the  parts 
thereof,  a  defect  in  any  of  which  requisites, 
though  the  materials  hap  to  be  choice  and 
excellent,  makes  the  whole  fabric  deformed 
and  ugly  to  judicious  apprehension.  The 
best  actions,  if  they  swell,  and  exceed  their 
due  measure,  if  they  be  unskilfully  mis¬ 
placed,  if  in  uncouth  manner  performed, 
they  lose  their  quality,  and  turn  both  to 
the  disgrace  and  disadvantage  of  life.  It 
is  commendable  to  pray ;  but  they  that 
would  always  be  performing  that  duty,  by 
their  absurd  devotion  procured  to  them¬ 
selves  the  title  of  heretics:  and  they  that 
will  stand  praying  in  places  of  public  con¬ 
course,  deserved  our  Saviour’s  reprehen¬ 
sions  ;  and  those  men  w'ho,  against  the 
custom  and  ordinary  use,  would  needs  pray 
with  their  faces  covered,  you  know  that  St. 
Paul  insinuates  of  them,  that  they  were 
fond  and  contentious  persons.  Friendly 
admonition  is  very  laudable,  and  of  rare 
use  ;  but  being  upon  all  occasions  immo¬ 
derately  used,  or  in  public  society  so  as  to 
encroach  upon  modesty,  or  endamage  re¬ 
putation  ;  or  when  the  person  admonished 
is  otherwise  employed,  and  attent  upon  his 
business ;  or  being  delivered  in  an  im¬ 
periously  insulting  way,  or  in  harsh  and 
opprobrious  language ;  it  becomes  unsa¬ 
voury  and  odious,  and  both  in  show  and 
effect  resembles  a  froward,  malicious  ex- 
ceptiousness.  It  were  infinite  to  compute 
in  how  many  instances  want  of  due  order, 
measure,  and  manner, do  spoil  and  incom¬ 
modate  action.  It  is  wisdom  that  applies 
remedy  to  these  mischiefs.  Things  must 
be  compared  to,  and  arbitrated  by,  her 
standard,  or  else  they  will  contain  some¬ 
thing  of  monstrous  enormity  ;  either  strut¬ 
ting  in  unwieldly  bulk,  or  sinking  in  de¬ 
fective  scantness.  If  she  do  not  fashion 
and  model  circumstances,  they  will  sit  ugly 
on  the  things  that  wear  them  j  if  she  do  not 
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temper  the  colours,  and  describe  the  linea¬ 
ments,  the  draught  of  practice  will  be  but 
rude  and  imperfect,  and  little  resemble  the 
true  patterns  of  duty :  but  if  she  interpose, 
and  perform  her  part,  all  things  will  ap¬ 
pear  conformable,  neat,  and  delicate. 

XIV.  Wisdom  discovers  our  relations, 
duties,  and  concernments,  in  respect  of 
men,  with  the  natural  grounds  of  them  f 
thereby  both  qualifying  and  inclining  us  to 
the  discharge  of  them  :  whence  exceeding 
convenience,  pleasure,  and  content  ensues. 
By  it  we  understand  we  are  parts  and 
members  of  the  great  body,  the  universe  j 
and  are  therefore  concerned  in  the  good 
management  of  it,  and  are  thereby  obliged 
to  procure  its  order  and  peace,  and  by  no 
irregular  undertaking  to  disturb  or  discom¬ 
pose  it ;  which  makes  us  honest  and  peace¬ 
able  men :  that  we  proceed  from  the  same 
primitive  stock,  are  children  of  the  same 
father,  and  partake  of  the  same  blood  with 
all  men ;  are  endowed  with  like  faculties 
of  mind,  passions  of  soul,  shape  of  body, 
and  sense  of  things  :  that  we  have  equally 
implanted  in  our  original  constitution,  in¬ 
clinations  to  love,  pity,  gratitude,  sociable- 
ness,  quiet,  joy,  reputation:  that  we  have 
an  indispensable  need  and  impatient  desire 
of  company,  assistance,  comfort,  and  relief ; 
that  therefore  it  is  according  to  the  design 
of  nature,  and  agreeable  to  reason,  that  to 
those,  to  whom  our  natural  condition  by 
so  many  bands  of  cognation,  similitude, 
and  mutual  necessitude,  hath  knit  and  con¬ 
joined  us,  we  should  bear  a  kind  respect 
and  tender  affection ;  should  cheerfully  con¬ 
cur  in  undergoing  the  common  burdens ; 
should  heartily  wish  and  industriously  pro¬ 
mote  their  good,  assist  them  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  reasonable  desires,  thankfully  re¬ 
quite  the  courtesies  received  from  them, 
congratulate  and  rejoice  with  them  in  their 
prosperity,  comfort  them  in  their  distresses, 
and,  as  we  are  able,  relieve  them ;  how¬ 
ever,  tenderly  compassionate  their  disap¬ 
pointments,  miseries,  and  sorrows.  This 
renders  us  kind  and  courteous  neigh¬ 
bours,  sweet  and  grateful  companions.  It 
represents  unto  us  the  dreadful  effects 
and  insupportable  mischiefs  arising  from 
breach  of  faith,  contravening  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  solemn  pacts,  infringing  public 
laws,  deviating  from  the  received  rules  of 
equity,  violating  promises,  and  interrupt¬ 
ing  good  correspondence  among  men  ;  by 
which  considerations  it  engages  us  to  be 
good  citizens,  obedient  subjects,  just  deal¬ 
ers,  and  faithful  friends.  It  minds  us  of 
the  blindness,  impotence,  and  levity,  the 
proneness  to  mistake,  and  misbehaviour 
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that  human  nature  necessarily  is  subject 
to  ;  deserving  rather  our  commiseration, 
than  anger  or  hatred ;  which  prompts  us  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  our  brethren,  to  be 
gentle  in  censure,  to  be  insensible  of  petty 
affronts,  to  pardon  injuries,  to  be  patient, 
exorable,  and  reconcilable  to  those  that 
give  us  greatest  cause  of  offence.  It  teaches 
us,  the  good  may,  but  the  evil  of  our  neigh- 
bom-  can  in  no  wise  advantage  us  ;  that 
from  the  suffering  of  any  man,  simply  con¬ 
sidered,  no  benefit  can  accrue,  nor  natural 
satisfaction  arise  to  us ;  and  that  therefore 
it  is  a  vain,  base,  brutish,  and  unreasonable 
thing,  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  to  desire 
or  delight  in  the  grief,  pain,  or  misery  of 
our  neighbour,  to  hate  or  envy  him,  or  in¬ 
sult  over  him,  or  devise  mischief  to  him, 
or  prosecute  revenge  upon  him  ;  which 
makes  us  civil,  noble,  and  placable  ene¬ 
mies,  or  rather  no  enemies  at  all.  So  that 
Wisdom  is  in  effect  the  genuine  parent  of 
all  moral  and  political  virtue,  justice,  and 
honesty ;  as  Solomon  says  in  her  person, 
I  lead  in  the  way  of  righteousness ,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  paths  of  judgment.*  And 
how  sweet  these  are  in  the  practice,  how 
comfortable  in  the  consequences,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  continual  experience,  and  the  una¬ 
nimous  consent  of  all  wise  men  sufficiently 
declare.  But  farther, 

XV.  The  principal  advantage  of  Wisdom 
is,  its  acquainting  us  with  the  nature  and 
reason  of  true  religion,  and  affording  con- 
victive  arguments  to  persuade  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it ;  which  is  accompanied  with  the 
purest  delight,  and  attended  with  the  most 
solid  content  imaginable.  I  say,  the  nature 
of  religion,  wherein  it  consists,  and  what 
it  requires ;  the  mistake  of  which  pro- 
duceth  daily  so  many  mischiefs  and  incon¬ 
veniences  in  the  world,  and  exposes  so  good 
a  name  to  so  much  reproach.  It  showeth 
it  consisteth  not  in  fair  professions  and 
glorious  pretences,  but  in  real  practice  ; 
not  in  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  any  sect 
or  party,  but  in  a  sincere  love  of  goodness, 
and  dislike  of  naughtiness,  wherever  dis¬ 
covering  itself ;  not  in  vain  ostentations 
and  flourishes  of  outward  performance, 
but  in  an  inward  good  complexion  of  mind, 
exerting  itself  in  works  of  true  devotion 
and  charity ;  not  in  a  nice  orthodoxy,  or 
politic  subjection  of  our  judgments  to  the 
peremptory  dictates  of  men,  but  in  a  sin¬ 
cere  love  of  truth,  in  a  hearty  approbation 
of,  and  compliance  with,  the  doctrines 
fundamentally  good,  and  necessary  to  be 
believed  ;  not  in  harsh  censuring  and  vi¬ 
rulently  inveighing  against  others,  but  in 
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careful  amending  our  own  ways ;  not  in  a 
peevish  crossness  and  obstinate  repugnancy 
to  received  laws  and  customs,  but  in  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  submission  to  the  express 
laws  of  God,  and  lawful  commands  of  man  ; 
not  in  a  furious  zeal  for  or  against  trivial 
circumstances,  but  in  a  conscionable  prac¬ 
tising  the  substantial  parts  of  religion  ; 
not  in  a  frequent  talking  or  contentious  dis¬ 
puting  about  it,  but  in  a  ready  observance 
of  the  unquestionable  rules  and  prescripts 
of  it :  in  a  word,  that  religion  consists  in 
nothing  else  but  doing  what  becomes  our 
relation  to  God,  in  a  conformity  or  simili¬ 
tude  to  his  nature,  and  in  a  willing  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  holy  will :  to  which  by  potent 
incentives  it  allures  and  persuades  us  ;  by 
representing  to  us  his  transcendently  glo¬ 
rious  attributes,  conspicuously  displayed  in 
the  frame,  order,  and  government  of  the 
world:  that  wonderful  Power, which  erect¬ 
ed  this  great  and  goodly  fabric  ;  that  in¬ 
comprehensible  Wisdom,  which  preserves 
it  in  a  constant  harmony  ;  that  immense 
Goodness,  winch  hath  so  carefully  provided 
for  the  various  necessities,  delights,  and 
comforts  of  its  innumerable  inhabitants.  I 
say,  by  representing  those  infinitely  glori¬ 
ous  perfections,  it  engages  us  with  highest 
respect  to  esteem,  reverence,  and  honour 
him.  Also,  by  minding  us  of  our  manifold 
obligations  to  him,  our  receiving  being, 
life,  reason,  sense,  all  the  faculties,  powers, 
excellencies,  privileges,  and  commodities 
of  our  natures  from  him ;  of  his  tender 
care  and  loving  providence  continually  sup¬ 
porting  and  protecting  us  ;  of  his  liberal 
beneficence,  patient  indulgence,  and  ear¬ 
nest  desire  of  our  good  and  happiness,  by 
manifold  expressions  evidently  manifested 
toward  us  ;  it  inflames  us  with  ardent  love, 
and  obliges  us  to  officious  gratitude  toward 
him.  Also,  by  declaring  the  necessary  and 
irreconcilable  contrariety  of  his  nature  to 
all  impurity  and  perverseness,  his  peerless 
majesty,  his  irresistible  power,  and  his  all- 
seeing  knowledge,  it  begets  an  awful  dread 
and  a  devout  fear  of  him.  By  discovering 
him,  from  his  infinite  benignity,  willing, 
and  from  his  unlimited  power,  only  able  to 
I  supply  our  needs,  relieve  us  in  distresses, 
protect  us  from  dangers,  and  confer  any 
valuable  benefit  upon  us,  it  engenders  faith, 
and  encourages  us  to  rely  upon  him.  By 
revealing  to  us  his  super-eminent  sove¬ 
reignty,  uncontrollable  dominion,  and  un¬ 
questionable  authority  over  us ;  together 
with  the  admirable  excellency,  wisdom,  and 
equitv  of  his  laws,  so  just  and  reasonable 
in  themselves,  so  suitable  to  our  nature, 
so  conducible  to  our  good,  so  easy  and 
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practicable,  so  sweet  and  comfortable ;  it 
powerfully  inclines,  and  by  a  gentle  force, 
as  it  were,  constrains  us  to  obedience.  By 
such  efficacious  inducements,  Wisdom  urges 
us  to  all  duties  of  religion,  and  withal  surely 
directs  us  (as  1  before  said)  wherein  it  con¬ 
sists  ;  teaching  us  to  have  right  and  worthy 
apprehensions  of  the  divine  nature  to  which 
our  devotion,  if  true  and  good,  must  be 
suited  and  conformed:  and  so  it  frees  us, 
as  from  irreligion  and  profane  neglect  of 
God,  so  from  fond  superstitions,  the  sour¬ 
ces  of  so  much  evil  to  mankind.  For  he 
that  wisely  hath  considered  the  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power  of  God,  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  God  can  with  a  regardless  eye  over¬ 
look  his  presumptuous  contempts  of  his 
laws,  or  endure  him  to  proceed  in  an  out¬ 
rageous  defiance  of  Heaven,  to  continue 
hurting  himself,  or  injuring  his  neighbour ; 
nor  can  admit  unreasonable  terrors,  or 
entertain  suspicious  conceits  of  God,  as  of 
an  imperious  master,  or  implacable  tyrant 
over  him,  exacting  impossible  performan¬ 
ces  from,  or  delighting  in  the  fatal  miseries 
of  his  creatures ;  nor  can  suppose  him 
pleased  with  hypocritical  shows,  and  greatly 
taken  with  superficial  courtships  of  cere¬ 
monious  address  ;  or  that  he  can  in  anywise 
favour  our  fiery  zeals,  fierce  passions,  or 
■unjust  partialities  about  matter  of  opinion 
and  ceremony  ;  or  can  do  otherwise  than 
detest  all  factious,  harsh,  uncharitable,  and 
revengeful  proceedings,  of  what  nature,  or 
upon  what  ground  soever  ;  or  that  he  can 
be  so  inconsistent  with  himself,  as  to  ap¬ 
prove  anything  but  what  is  like  himself, 
that  is,  righteousness,  sincerity,  and  bene¬ 
ficence. 

Lastly,  Wisdom  attracts  the  favour  of 
God,  purchaseth  a  glorious  reward,  and 
secureth  perpetual  felicity  to  us.  For  God 
loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wis¬ 
dom.  And,  Glorious  is  the  fruit  of  good 
labours ;  and  the  root  of  wisdom  shall  never 
full  away.0  And,  Happy  is  the  man  that 
findeth  wisdom  ;  And,  Whoso  findeth  her, 
findeth  life ,  and  shall  obtain  fuvour  of  the 
Lord .r  These  are  the  words  of  wise  So¬ 
lomon,  in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  and  in  the 
.Proverbs.  God  loveth  her,  as  most  agree¬ 
able  to  his  nature  ;  as  resembling  him  ;  as 
an  offspring,  beam,  and  efflux  of  that  Wis¬ 
dom  which  founded  the  earth,  and  esta¬ 
blished  the  heavens  ;  as  that  which  beget- 
teth  honour,  love,  and  obedience  to  his 
commands,  and  truly  glorifies  him  ;  and  as 
that  which  promotes  the  good  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  which  he  earnestly  desires.  And 
the  paths  she  leads  in  are  such  as  directly 
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tend  to  the  promised  inheritance  of  joy 
and  bliss. 

Thus  have  I  simply  and  plainly  presented 
you  with  part  of  what  my  meditation  sug¬ 
gested  upon  this  subject :  it  remains  that 
we  endeavour  to  obtain  this  excellent  en¬ 
dowment  of  soul,  by  the  faithful  exercise 
of  our  reason,  careful  observation  of  things, 
diligent  study  of  the  divine  law,  watchful 
reflection  upon  ourselves,  virtuous  and 
religious  practice ;  but  especially,  by  im¬ 
ploring  the  divine  influence,  the  original 
spring  of  light,  and  fountain  of  all  true 
knowledge, following  St.  James’s  advice:  If 
any  man  lack  wisdom ,  let  him  ask  it  of  Gocl , 
whogiveth  freely.  Therefore,  O  everlasting 
Wisdom,  the  Maker,  Redeemer,  and  Go¬ 
vernor  of  all  things,  let  some  comfortable 
beams  from  thy  great  body  of  heavenly  light 
descend  upon  us,  to  illuminate  our  dark 
minds,  and  quicken  our  dead  hearts ;  to 
inflame  us  with  ardent  love  unto  thee,  and 
to  direct  our  steps  in  obedience  to  thy  laws, 
through  the  gloomy  shades  of  this  world, 
into  that  region  of  eternal  light  and  bliss, 
where  thou  reignest  in  perfect  glory  and 
majesty,  one  God  ever  blessed,  world  with¬ 
out  end.  Amen. 


SERMON  II. 

THE  PROFITABLENESS  OF  CODLINESS. 

1  Tim.  iv.  8 _ But  godliness  is  profitable 

for  all  things. 

How  generally  men,  with  most  unanimous 
consent,  are  devoted  to  profit,  as  to  the 
immediate  scope  of  their  designs  and  aim 
of  their  doings,  if  with  the  slightest  atten¬ 
tion  we  view  what  is  acted  upon  this  theatre 
of  human  affairs,  we  cannot  but  discern. 
All  that  we  see  men  so  very  serious  and 
industrious  about,  which  we  call  business  j 
that  which  they  trudge  for  in  the  streets, 
which  they  work  or  wait  for  in  the  shops, 
which  they  meet  and  crowd  for  at  the  ex¬ 
change,  w  hich  they  sue  for  in  the  hall,  and 
solicit  for  at  the  court,  which  they  plow 
and  dig  for,  which  they  march  and  fight 
for  in  the  field,  which  they  travel  for  at 
land,  and  sail  for  (among  rocks  and  storms) 
upon  the  sea,  which  they  plod  for  in  the 
closet,  and  dispute  for  in  the  schools*  (yea, 
may  we  not  add,  which  they  frequently  pray 
for  and  preach  for  in  the  church  ?)  what 
is  it  but  profit  ?a  Is  it  not  this  apparently, 
for  which  men  so  eagerly  contest  and  quar¬ 
rel,  so  bitterly  envy  and  emulate,  so  fiercely 

•  <J>'v,  lZo).u  i{  fJbiyet.  bovxtrOef  TarTa^cy.  — -  Ari9- 

toph.  Hut.  •  l'rov.  xiv.  23. 
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clamour  and  inveigh,  so  cunningly  supplant 
and  undermine  one  another ;  which  stuffeth 
their  hearts  with  mutual  hatred  and  spite, 
which  tippeth  their  tongues  with  slander 
and  reproach,  which  often  embrueth  their 
hands  with  blood  and  slaughter  ;  for  which 
they  expose  their  lives  and  limbs  to  danger, 
for  which  they  undergo  grievous  toils  and 
drudgeries,  for  which  they  distract  their 
mind  with  cares,  and  pierce  their  heart  with 
sorrows;  to  which  they  sacrifice  their  pre¬ 
sent  ease  and  content ;  yea,  to  which  com¬ 
monly  they  prostitute  their  honour  and 
conscience  ?  This,  if  you  mark  it,  is  the 
great  mistress,  which  is  with  so  passionate 
rivality  everywhere  wooed  and  courted  ; 
this  is  the  common  mark,  which  all  eyes 
aim,  and  all  endeavours  strike  at ;  this  the 
hire  which  men  demand  for  all  their  pains, 
the  prize  they  hope  for  all  their  combats, 
the  harvest  they  seek  from  all  the  year’s  as¬ 
siduous  labour.  This  is  the  bait,  by  which 
you  may  inveigle  most  men  any  whither  ; 
and  the  most  certain  sign,  by  which  you 
may  prognosticate  what  any  man  will  do  : 
for  mark  where  his  profit  is,  there  will  he 
be.  This  som&  professedly  and  with  open 
face,  others  slyly  and  under  thin  veils  of 
pretence  (under  guise  of  friendship,  of  love 
to  public  good,  of  loyalty,  of  religious 
eeal) ;  some  directly  and  in  a  plain  track, 
others  obliquely  and  by  subtile  trains ;  some 
by  sordid  and  base  means,  others  in  ways 
more  cleanly  and  plausible  ;  some  gravely 
and  modestly,  others  wildly  and  furiously ; 
all  (very  few  excepted)  in  one  manner  or 
another,  do  clearly  in  most  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  level  and  drive  at.* 

This  practice,  then,  being  so  general,  and 
seeing  that  men  are  reasonable  creatures, 
that  it  is  so  cannot  surely  proceed  from 
mere  brutishness,  or  dotage ;  there  must 
be  some  fair  colour  or  semblance  of  rea¬ 
son,  which  draweth  men  into,  and  carrieth 
them  forward  in  this  way.  The  reason 
indeed  is  obvious  and  evident  enough  ;  the 
very  name  of  profit  implieth  it,  signifying 
that  which  is  useful,  or  conducible  to  pur¬ 
poses  really  or  seemingly  good.  The  gain 
of  money,  or  of  somewhat  equivalent  there¬ 
to,  is  therefore  specially  termed  profit, 
because  it  readily  supplieth  necessity,  fur- 
nisheth  convenience,  feedeth  pleasure,  sa- 
tisfieth  fancy  and  curiosity,  promoteth  ease 
anc\  liberty,  supporteth  honour  and  dig¬ 
nity,  procureth  power,  dependencies,  and 
friendships,  rendereth  a  man  somebody 

*  Prima  fere  vota,  et  cunctis  notissima  templis, 
Divitiae  ut  crescant,  Ac.  Juc.  Sat.  x. 

Omnes  ad  affectum  atque  appetitum  util  it  at  is  suae 
Batura*  ipsius  magisterio  atque  impulsione  ducuntur. 
—  Sale,  ail  Keel.  Lath.  >. 


considerable  in  the  world  ;  in  fine,  enableth 
to  do  good,  or  to  perform  works  of  bene¬ 
ficence  and  charity.  Profit  is  therefore  so 
much  affected  and  pursued,  because  it  is, 
or  doth  seem,  apt  to  procure  or  promote 
some  good  desirable  to  us. 

If,  therefore,  a  project  should  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  us,  very  feasible  and  probable  to 
succeed,  in  pursuance  whereof  assuredly 
we  might  obtain  great  profit ;  methinks,  in 
consistence  with  ourselves,  and  conform¬ 
ably  to  our  usual  manner  of  acting,  we 
should  be  very  ready  to  embrace  and  exe¬ 
cute  it.  Such  a  project  it  is,  which,  in  my 
text,  by  a  very  trusty  voucher  and  skilful 
judge  of  such  things,  and  one  who  had 
himself  fully  experimented  it,  is  proposed  ; 
which  in  itself  is  very  practicable,  so  that 
any  of  us  may,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  it,  and 
will  be  at  the  pains,  throughly  compass 
and  carry  it  on :  which  will  exceedingly 
turn  to  account,  and  bring  in  gains  unto  us 
unspeakably  vast ;  in  comparison  whereto 
all  other  designs,  which  men  with  so  much 
care  and  toil  do  pursue,  are  very  unprofit¬ 
able  or  detrimental,  yielding  but  shadows 
of  profit,  or  bringing  real  damage  to  us. 

It  is  briefly  this,  to  be  religious  or  pious ; 
that  is,  in  our  minds  stedfastly  to  believe 
on  God  (such  as  nature  in  some  measure, 
and  revelation  more  clearly,  deelareth  him) ; 
in  our  hearts  earnestly  to  love  and  reverence 
him,  through  all  our  practice  sincerely  and 
diligently  to  observe  his  laws.  This  is  it 
which  St.  Paul  affirmeth  to  be  profitable 
for  all  things,  and  which  it  is  my  intent, 
by  God’s  help,  to  recommend  unto  you  as 
such  ;  demonstrating  it  really  to  be  so,  by 
representing  some  of  those  numberless  be¬ 
nefits  and  advantages  which  accrue  from 
it,  extending  to  all  conditions  and  capaci¬ 
ties  of  men,  to  all  states,  all  seasons,  and 
in  effect  to  all  affairs  of  life. 

It  hath  been  ever  a  main  obstruction  to 
the  practice  of  piety,  that  it  hath  been  taken 
for  no  friend,  or  rather  for  an  enemy  to 
profit ;  as  both  unprofitable  and  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  its  followers  :  and  many  semblances 
there  are  countenancing  that  opinion.  For 
religion  seemeth  to  smother  or  to  slacken 
the  industry  and  alacrity  of  men  in  follow¬ 
ing  profit,  many  ways  :  by  charging  them 
to  be  content  with  a  little,  and  careful  for 
nothing  ;  by  diverting  their  affections  and 
cares  from  worldly  affairs  to  matters  of  an¬ 
other  nature,  place,  and  time;  prescribing 
in  the  first  place  to  seek  things  spiritual, 
heavenly,  and  future  ;  by  disparaging  all 
secular  wealth,  as  a  thing,  in  comparison 
to  virtue  and  spiritual  goods,  very  mean 
and  inconsiderable ;  bv  checking  greedy 
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desires  and  aspiring  thoughts  after  it ;  by 
debarring  the  most  ready  ways  of  getting 
it  (violence,  exaction,  fraud,  and  flattery); 
yea,  straitening  the  best  ways,  eager  care, 
and  diligence  ;  by  commending  strict  jus¬ 
tice  in  all  cases,  and  always  taking  part 
with  conscience  when  it  clasheth  with  in¬ 
terest  ;  by  paring  away  the  largest  uses  of 
wealth,  in  the  prohibition  of  its  tree  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  pride  or  pleasure  ;  by  enjoining 
liberal  communication  thereof  in  ways  of 
charity  and  mercy ;  by  engaging  men  to 
expose  their  goods  sometimes  to  imminent 
hazard,  sometimes  to  certain  loss ;  obliging 
them  to  forsake  all  things,  and  to  embrace 
poverty  for  its  sake. 

It  favour eth  this  conceit,  to  observe,  that 
often  bad  men  by  impious  courses  do  ap¬ 
pear  to  thrive  and  prosper ;  while  good 
men  seem  for  their  goodness  to  suffer,  or 
to  be  no  wise  visibly  better  for  it,  enduring 
much  hardship  and  distress. 

It  furthereth  the  prejudice,  that  some 
persons,  void  of  true  piety,  or  imperfectly 
good  (some  dabblers  in  religion),  do  not, 
from  their  lame,  slight,  and  superficial  per¬ 
formances,  feel  satisfactory  returns,  such 
as  they  did  presume  to  find  ;  and  thence, 
to  the  defamation  of  piety,  are  apt  to  say, 
with  those  men  in  the  prophet,  It  is  vain 
to  serve  God ;  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we 
have  kept  his  ordinance ,  and  that  we  have 
walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord  of  hosts  ?b 
Yea,  that  sometimes  very  pious  men,  being 
out  of  humour,  and  somewhat  discomposed 
by  the  urgent  pressures  of  affliction,  the 
disappointments  and  crosses  incident  to  all 
men  here  in  this  region  of  trouble,  are  apt 
to  complain  and  express  themselves  dissa¬ 
tisfied,  saying  with  Job,  It  profiteth  a  man 
nothing  that  he  should  delight  himself  with 
God.  What  advantage  will  it  be  unto  me, 
and  what  profit  shall  I  have,  if  I  be  cleansed 
from  my  sin  ?c  or  with  David,  Verily  I  have 
cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my 
hands  in  innocency :  for  all  the  day  long  I 
have  been  plagued ,  and  chastened  every 
morning.'1 

To  these  considerations,  disadvantageous 
in  this  respect  to  piety,  may  be  added,  that 
the  constant  and  certain  profits  emerging 
from  it  (although  incomparably  more  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  to  the  mind  more  sensible 
than  any  other)  are  not  yet  so  gross  and 
palpable,  that  men,  who  from  being  im¬ 
mersed  in  earth  and  flesh  are  blind  in  error, 
dull  of  apprehension,  vain  and  inconside¬ 
rate  in  their  judgments,  tainted  and  vitiated 
in  their  palates,  can  discern  their  worth, 

*>  Mai.  iii.  It.  c  Jobxxxiv.  9;  xx.\v.  3. 

«■  ti.  Ixxiii.  13,  14. 
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or  relish  their  sweetness.  Hence  it  is  that 
so  many  follow  the  judgment  and  practice 
of  those  in  Job,  icho  say  unto  God,  Depart 
from  us ;  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways.  What  is  the  Almighty ,  that  we 
should  serve  him  ?  and  what  profit  should 
we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him  ?e 

For  voiding  which  prejudices,  and  the 
recommendation  of  St.  Paul’s  project,  I 
shall,  as  I  said,  propose  some  of  those  innu¬ 
merable  advantages,  by  considering  which 
the  immense  profitableness  of  piety  will 
appear.  And  first  I  shall  mention  those 
considerations  which  more  plainly  do  im¬ 
port  universality ;  then  shall  touch  some 
benefits  thereof,  seeming  more  particular, 
yet  in  effect  vastly  large,  and  of  a  very  dif¬ 
fusive  influence. 

I.  First,  then,  we  may  consider,  that 
piety  is  exceeding  useful  for  all  sorts  of 
men,  in  all  capacities,  all  states,  all  rela¬ 
tions  ;  fitting  and  disposing  them  to  ma¬ 
nage  all  their  respective  concernments,  to 
discharge  all  their  peculiar  duties,  in  a 
proper,  just,  and  decent  manner. 

It  rendereth  all  superiors  equal  and  mo¬ 
derate  in  their  administrations ;  mild,  cour¬ 
teous,  and  affable  in  their  converse ;  benign 
and  condescensive  in  all  their  demeanour 
toward  their  inferiors. f 

Correspondently  it  disposeth  inferiors  to 
be  sincere  and  faithful,  modest,  loving,  re¬ 
spectful,  diligent,  apt  willingly  to  yield  due 
subjection  and  service.8 

It  inclineth  princes  to  be  just,  gentle, 
benign,  careful  for  their  subjects’  good, 
apt  to  administer  justice  uprightly,  to  pro¬ 
tect  right,  to  encourage  virtue,  to  check 
wickedness.11 

Answerably  it  rendereth  subjects  loyal, 
submissive,  obedient,  quiet,  and  peaceable, 
ready  to  yield  due  honour,  to  pay  the  tri¬ 
butes  and  bear  the  burdens  imposed,  to 
discharge  all  duties,  and  observe  all  laws 
prescribed  by  then*  governors,  conscion- 
ablv,  patiently,  cheerfully,  without  reluct- 
ancy,  grudging,  or  murmuring.1 

It  maketh  parents  loving,  gentle,  pro¬ 
vident  for  their  children's  good  education, 
and  comfortable  subsistence ;  children, 
again,  dutiful,  respectful,  grateful,  apt  to 
requite  their  parents.11 

Husbands  from  it  become  affectionate 
and  compliant  to  their  wives  ;  wives  sub¬ 
missive  and  obedient  to  their  husbands.1 

«  Job  xxi.  14,  15.  1  Eph.  vi.  9;  Col.  iv.  1. 

k  Eph.  vi.  5.  h  Col.  iii.  2 2 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  18. 

‘  Horn.  xiii.  1  ;  Tit.  iii.  1 ;  l’Pet.  ii.  13  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  9  ; 
Phil.  ii.  14. 

k  Eph.  vl*  4;  Col.  iii.  21 ;  1  Tim.  v.  8;  Eph.  vi.  1  ; 
Col.  iii.  20. 

1  Eph.  v.  25 ;  Col.  iii.  19 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7 ;  Eph.  v.  22 ; 
Col.  iii.  18;  Tit.  ii.5;  1  Pet.  iii.  5. 
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It  disposeth  friends  to  be  friends  indeed, 
full  of  cordial  affection  and  good-will,  en¬ 
tirely  faithful,  firmly  constant,  industri¬ 
ously  careful,  and  active  in  performing  all 
good  offices  mutually. 

It  engageth  men  to  be  diligent  in  their 
calling,  faithful  to  their  trusts,  contented 
and  peaceable  in  their  station,  and  thereby 
serviceable  to  public  good. 

It  render eth  all  men  just  and  punctual 
in  their  dealing,  orderly  and  quiet  in  their 
behaviour,  courteous  and  complaisant  in 
their  conversation,  friendly  and  charitable 
upon  all  occasions,  apt  to  assist,  to  relieve, 
to  comfort  one  another.”1 

It  tieth  all  relations  more  fastly  and 
strongly,  assureth  and  augmenteth  all  en¬ 
dearments,  enforceth  and  establisheth  all 
obligations  by  the  firm  bands  of  conscience ; 
set  aside  which,  no  engagement  can  hold 
sure  against  temptations  of  interest  or  plea¬ 
sure.  Much  difference  there  is  between 
performing  these  duties  out  of  natural  tem¬ 
per,  fear  of  punishment,  hope  of  temporal 
reward,  selfish  design,  regard  to  credit, 
or  other  the  like  principles,  and  the  dis¬ 
charging  them  out  of  religious  conscience  : 
this  alone  will  keep  men  tight,  uniform, 
resolute,  and  stable  ;  whereas  all  other 
principles  are  loose  and  slippery,  will  soon 
be  shaken  and  falter. 

In  consequence,  to  those  practices  spring¬ 
ing  from  it,  piety  removeth  oppression,  vio¬ 
lence,  faction,  disorders,  and  murmurings, 
out  of  the  state  ;  schisms  and  scandals  out 
of  the  church  ;  pride  and  haughtiness,  sloth 
and  luxury,  detraction  and  syeophantry, 
out  of  the  court ;  corruption  and  partial¬ 
ity  out  of  judicatures  ;  clamours  and  tu¬ 
mults  out  of  the  street ;  brawlings,  grudges, 
and  jealousies,  out  of  families  ;  extortion 
and  cozenage  out  of  trade  ;  strifes,  emu¬ 
lations,  slanderous  backbitings,  bitter  and 
foul  language,  out  of  conversation :  in  all 
places,  in  all  societies,  it  produceth,  it 
advanceth,  it  establisheth,  order,  peace, 
safetv,  prosperity,  all  that  is  good,  all  that 
is  lovely  or  handsome,  all  that  is  conveni¬ 
ent  or  pleasant  for  human  society  and  com¬ 
mon  life.  It  is  that  which,  as  the  Wise 
Man  saith,  exalteth  a  nation  ;  it  is  that 
which  establisheth  a  throne .“ 

It  is  indeed  the  best  prop  and  guard  that 
can  be  of  government,  and  of  the  common¬ 
weal  :  for  it  settleth  the  body  politic  in  a 
sound  constitution  of  health ;  it  firmly  ce- 
menteth  the  parts  thereof ;  it  putteth  all 
things  into  a  right  order  and  steady  course. 

*  Gal.  vi.  2,  10;  Phil.  iv.  8;  1  Thess.  iii.  12;  2  Cor. 

ix.  13. 

«»  Prov.  xiv.  34;  xvi.  12;  U.  23;  xxix.  11;  fill.  15; 
xxix.  a. 


It  procureth  mutual  respect  and  affection 
between  governors  and  subjects,  whence 
ariseth  safety,  ease,  and  pleasure  to  both. 
It  rendereth  men  truly  good  (that  is,  just 
and  honest,  sober  and  considerate,  modest 
and  peaceable),  and  thence  apt,  without 
any  constraint  or  stir,  to  yield  every  one 
their  due  ;  not  affected  to  needless  change, 
not  disposed  to  raise  any  disturbance.  It 
putteth  men  in  good  humour,  and  keepeth 
them  in  it ;  whence  things  pass  smoothly 
and  pleasantly.  It  cherisheth  worth,  and 
encourageth  industry ;  whence  virtue  flou- 
risheth,  and  wealth  is  increased  ;  whence 
the  occasions  and  means  of  disorder  are 
stopped,  the  pretences  for  sedition  and  fac¬ 
tion  are  cut  off.  In  fine,  it  certainly  pro¬ 
cureth  the  benediction  of  God,  the  source 
of  all  welfare  and  prosperity ;  whence, 
When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous ,  the 
city  rejoiceth ;  and,  When  the  righteous 
are  in  authority ,  the  people  rejoice ,°  saith 
the  great  politician  Solomon. 

It  is  therefore  the  concernment  of  all 
men,  who,  as  the  Psalmist  speaketh,  de¬ 
sire  to  live  well ,  and  would  fain  see  good 
days  :p  it  is  the  special  interest  of  great 
persons  (of  the  magistracy,  the  nobility, 
the  gentry,  of  all  persons  that  have  any 
considerable  interest  in  the  world),  who 
would  safely  and  sweetly  enjoy  their  dig¬ 
nity,  power,  or  wealth,  by  all  means  to 
protect  and  promote  piety,  as  the  best  in¬ 
strument  of  their  security,  and  undisturb¬ 
edly  enjoying  the  accommodations  of  their 
state.  ’Tis  in  all  respects  their  best  wis¬ 
dom  and  policy  ;  that  which  will  as  well 
preserve  their  outward  state  here,  as  sa¬ 
tisfy  their  consciences  within,  and  save  their 
souls  hereafter.  All  the  Machiavelian  arts 
and  tricks,  all  the  sleights  and  fetches  of 
worldly  craft,  do  signify  nothing  in  compa¬ 
rison  to  this  one  plain  and  easy  way  of  se¬ 
curing  and  furthering  their  interests. 

If,  then,  it  be  a  gross  absurdity  to  de¬ 
sire  the  fruits,  and  not  to  take  care  of  the 
root,  not  to  cultivate  the  stock  whence  they 
sprout ;  if  every  prince  gladly  would  have 
his  subjects  loyal  and  obedient,  every  mas¬ 
ter  would  have  his  servants  honest,  diligent, 
and  observant,  every  parent  would  have  his 
children  officious  and  grateful,  every  man 
would  have  his  friend  faithful  and  kind, 
every  one  would  have  those  just  and  sin¬ 
cere,  with  whom  he  doth  negociate  or 
converse  ;  if  any  one  would  choose  to  be 
related  to  such,  and  would  esteem  their 
relation  a  happiness  ;  then  consequently 
should  every  man  in  reason  strive  to  fur- 

»  Prov.  xi.  10;  xxix.  2. 

p  Psol.  xxxiv.  12  ;  I  Pet.  iii.  10. 
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ther  piety,  from  whence  alone  those  good 
dispositions  and  practices  do  proceed. 

II.  Piety  doth  fit  a  man  for  all  conditions, 
qualifying  him  to  pass  through  them  all 
with  the  best  advantage,  wisely,  cheerfully, 
and  safely  ;  so  as  to  incur  no  considerable 
harm  or  detriment  by  them. 

Is  a  man  prosperous,  high,  or  wealthy 
in  condition  ?  Piety  guardeth  him  from  all 
the  mischiefs  incident  to  that  state,  and 
disposeth  him  to  enjoy  the  best  advantages 
thereof.  It  keepeth  him  from  being  swelled 
and  puffed  up  with  vain  conceit,  from  be¬ 
ing  transported  with  fond  complacence  or 
confidence  therein  ;  minding  him,  that  it 
is  purely  the  gift  of  God;  that  it  absolutely 
dependeth  on  his  disposal,  so  that  it  may 
soon  be  taken  from  him  ;  and  that  he  can¬ 
not  otherwise  than  by  humility,  by  grati¬ 
tude,  by  the  good  use  of  it,  be  secure  to 
retain  it ;  minding  him  also,  that  he  shall 
assuredly  be  forced  to  render  a  strict  ac¬ 
count  concerning  the  good  management 
thereof.  It  preserveth  him  from  being  per¬ 
verted  or  corrupted  with  the  temptations 
to  which  that  condition  is  most  liable ;  from 
luxury,  from  sloth,  from  stupidity,  from 
forgetfulness  of  God,  and  of  himself ;  main¬ 
taining  among  the  floods  of  plenty  a  sober 
and  steady  mind.  It  fenceth  him  from  in¬ 
solence,  and  fastuous  contempt  of  others ; 
rendereth  him  civil,  condescensive,  kind, 
and  helpful  to  those  who  are  in  a  meaner 
state.  It  instructeth  and  inciteth  him  to 
apply  his  wealth  and  power  to  the  best  uses, 
to  the  service  of  God,  to  the  benefit  of  his 
neighbour,  for  his  own  best  reputation,  and 
most  solid  comfort.  It  is  the  right  ballast 
of  prosperity,  the  only  antidote  for  all  the 
inconveniences  of  wealth  ;  that  which  se- 
cureth,  sweeteneth,  and  sanctifieth  all  other 
goods  :  without  it,  all  apparent  goods  are 
very  noxious,  or  extremely  dangerous ; 
riches,  power,  honour,  ease,  pleasure,  are 
so  many  poisons,  or  so  many  snares,  with¬ 
out  it.  Again,  is  a  man  poor  and  low  in 
the  world  ?  Piety  doth  improve  and  sweeten 
even  that  state  :  it  keepeth  his  spirits  up 
above  dejection,  desperation,  and  discon¬ 
solateness  ;  it  freeth  liim  from  all  grievous 
solicitude  and  anxiety  ;  showing  him,  that 
although  he  seemeth  to  have  little,  yet 
he  may  be  assured  to  want  nothing,  he 
having  a  certain  succour  and  never-failing 
supply  from  God’s  good  providence;  that, 
notwithstanding  the  present  straitness  of 
his  condition,  or  scantness  of  outward 
tilings,  he  hath  a  title  to  goods  infinitely 
more  precious  and  more  considerable.  A 
pious  man  cannot  but  apprehend  himself 
like  the  child  of  a  most  wealthy,  kind,  and 
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careful  father,  who,  although  he  hath  yet 
nothing  in  his  own  possession,  or  passing 
under  his  name,  yet  is  assured  that  he  can 
never  come  into  any  want  of  what  is  need¬ 
ful  to  him :  the  Lord  of  all  things  (who 
hath  all  tilings  in  heaven  and  earth  at  his 
disposal,  who  is  infinitely  tender  of  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  good,  who  doth  incessantly  watch 
over  them)  being  his  gracious  Father,  how 
can  he  fear  to  be  left  destitute,  or  not  be 
competently  provided  for,  as  is  truly  best 
for  him  ? 

This  is  the  difference  between  a  pious 
and  an  impious  man.  Is  the  pious  man  in 
need  ?  he  hath  then  an  invisible  refuge 
to  fly  to,  an  invisible  store  to  furnish 
him  ;  he  hath  somewhat  beyond  all  pre¬ 
sent  things  to  hope  in,  to  comfort  him¬ 
self  with :  whereas  the  impious  person  hath 
nothing  beside  present  appearances  to  sup¬ 
port  or  solace  himself  by  ;  the  which  fail¬ 
ing,  down  he  sinketh  into  dejection  and 
despair.  Is  the  good  man  in  affliction  ?  he 
knoweth  that  it  cometh  not  on  him  without 
God’s  wise  appointment,  nor  without  good 
intention  toward  him,  for  probation,  exer¬ 
cise,  and  improvement  of  his  virtues,  or 
for  wholesome  correction  of  his  bad  dis¬ 
positions  ;  that  it  is  only  physic  and  disci¬ 
pline  to  him,  which  shall  have  a  comfortable 
issue ;  that  it  shall  last  no  longer  than  it 
is  expedient  for  him  that  it  should:  where¬ 
fore  he  patiently  submitteth  to  it,  and  un- 
dergoeth  it  cheerfully,  with  the  same  mind 
wherewith  a  patient  swalloweth  down  an 
unsavoury  potion,  which  he  presumeth  will 
conduce  to  his  health.*  Never,  indeed, 
hath  any  man  enjoyed  more  real  content, 
or  hath  been  more  truly  satisfied,  than  good 
men  have  been  in  a  seeming  depth  of  ad¬ 
versity.  What  men  ever  upon  earth  have 
been  more  sorely  afflicted,  have  underwent 
greater  losses,  disgraces,  labours,  troubles, 
distresses  in  any  kind,  than  did  the  holy 
Apostles?  Yet  did  they  most  heartily  re¬ 
joice,  exult,  and  triumph  in  them  all.f 
Such  a  wondrous  virtue  hath  piety  to 
change  all  things  into  matter  of  consola¬ 
tion  and  joy.  No  condition  in  effect  can  be 
evil  or  sad  to  a  pious  man  :  his  very  sor¬ 
rows  are  pleasant,  his  infirmities  are  whole¬ 
some,  his  wants  enrich  him,  his  disgraces 
adorn  him,  his  burdens  ease  him  ;  his 
duties  are  privileges,  his  falls  are  the 

•  Scimus  amicos  Dei  ab  amantissimo,  misericor- 
dissimo  Patre  Deo  mala  ista  prenalia  recipere,  nop  ut 
poenam  seu  vindictam  iracundise,  sed  inagis  ut  cor- 
rcctiones  et  medicamenta  stultitia?,  et  adjuinenta  vir- 
tutis,  ut  malleationes  sive  fabricationes,  et  tuusioites, 
sive  ablutioncs,  et  candidationes.  —  Guil.  Par.  dc 
Sacrum. 

t  'ILxtivout  fMv  ya.^  i'nxovffav  >) 
xott  vt  (AT/fTwn  i'XYlyyiXfjt.ivciiVi  xai  *1  rr^oe  TOk  dyeirv,, 

xoti  to  Ttw/xx  to  x xt^kom-  —  Euseb.  v.  1.  Mart.  Lugd. 
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grounds  of  advancement,  his  very  sins  (as 
breeding  contrition,  humility,  circumspec¬ 
tion,  and  vigilance)  do  better  and  profit 
him :  whereas  impiety  doth  spoil  every  con¬ 
dition,  doth  corrupt  and  embase  all  good 
things,  doth  embitter  all  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life. 

III.  Piety  doth  virtually  comprise  within 
it  all  other  profits,  serving  all  the  designs 
of  them  all :  whatever  kind  of  desirable 
good  we  can  hope  to  find  from  any  other 
profit,  we  mav  be  assured  to  enjoy  from  it. 

He  that  hath  it  is  ipso  facto  vastly  rich, 
is  entitled  to  immense  treasures  of  most 
precious  wealth  ;  in  comparison  whereto, 
all  the  gold  and  all  the  jewels  in  the  world 
are  mere  baubles.  He  hath  interest  in 
God,  and  can  call  him  his,  who  is  the  all , 
and  in  regard  to  whom  all  things  existent 
are  less  than  nothing.  The  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  of  God  belong  to  him,  to  be 
ever,  upon  all  fit  occasions,  employed  for 
his  benefit.  All  the  inestimable  treasures 
of  heaven  (a  place  infinitely  more  rich  than 
the  Indies)  are  his,  after  this  moment  of 
life,  to  have  and  to  hold  for  ever :  so  that 
great  reason  had  the  M  ise  Man  to  say , 
that  In  the  house  of  the  righteous  is  much 
treasure .r  Piety  therefore  is  profitable, 
as  immediately  "instating  in  wealth  :  and 
whereas  the  desired  fruits  of  profit  are 
chiefly  these,  honour,  power,  pleasure, 
safety,  liberty,  ease,  opportunity  of  getting- 
knowledge,  means  of  benefiting  others ;  all 
these,  we  shall  see,  do  abundantly  accrue 
from  piety,  and  in  truth  only  from  it. 

The  pious  man  is  in  truth  most  honour¬ 
able.  Inter  homines  pro  sununo  est  optimus ,s 
saith  Seneca  ;  whom  Solomon  translateth 
thus :  The  righteous  is  more  excellent  than 
his  neighbour.1  He  is  dignified  by  the  most 
illustrious  titles,  a  son  of  God,  a  friend  and 
favourite  to  the  sovereign  King  of  the  world, 
an  heir  of  heaven,  a  denizen  of  the  J eru- 
salem  above :  titles  far  surpassing  all  those 
which  worldly  state  doth  assume.*  He  is 
approved  by  the  best  and  most  infallible 
judgments,  wherein  true  honour  resideth. 
He  is  respected  by  God  himself,  by  the 
holy  angels,  by  the  blessed  saints,  by  all 
good  and  all  wise  persons;  yea,  commonly, 
by  all  men  :u  for  the  effects  of  genuine  piety 
are  so  venerable  and  amiable,  that  scarce 
any  man  can  do  otherwise  than  in  his  heart 
much  esteem  him  that  worketh  them. 

The  pious  man  is  also  the  most  potent 
man :  he  hath  a  kind  of  omnipotency,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  do  whatever  he  will,  that  is, 


•  K«t’  iXr.Suxt  i  ij-aSot  piitt  T..tnTK-  Aristot. 

Eth.  iii.  3.  „  ..  „r 

-  Prov.  *t.  6.  1  rr°v  *'.!•  ®>- 

•  Sen.  Ep.  xc.  *  Frov.  xii.  8. 


what  he  ought  to  do  ;f  and  because  the 
Divine  Power  is  ever  ready  to  assist  him 
in  his  pious  enterprises,  so  that  he  can  do 
all  things  by  Christ  that  strengthened  him. 
He  is  able  to  combat  and  vanquish  him 
that  is  i  the  stout  and  mighty  one;  to 

wage  war  with  happy  success  against  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  powers.  He  conquereth  and 
commandeth  himself,  which  is  the  bravest 
victory  and  noblest  empire:  he  quelleth 
fleshly  lusts,  subdueth  inordinate  passions, 
and  repelleth  strong  temptations.1  He, 
by  his  faith ,  overcometh  the  world  with  a 
conquest  far  more  glorious  than  ever  any 
Alexander  or  Caesar  could  do.  He,  in  fine, 
doth  perform  the  most  worthy  exploits, 
and  deserveth  the  most  honourable  tri¬ 
umphs  that  man  can  do. 

The  pious  man  also  doth  enjoy  the  only 
true  pleasures ;  hearty,  pure,  solid,  durable 
pleasures ;  such  pleasures  as  those  of  which 
the  divine  Psalmist  singeth :  In  thy  pre¬ 
sence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore  J  That 
all  joy  in  believing ,  that  gaiety  of  hope , 
that  incessant  rejoicing  in  the  Lord ,  and 
greatly  delighting  in  his  law ,  that  continual 
feast  of  a  good  conscience,  that  serving  the 
Lord  with  gladness ,  that  exceeding  glad¬ 
ness  with  Gods  countenance ,  that  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ,  that  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory  ;z  the  satisfaction  result¬ 
ing  from  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
truth,  from  the  sense  of  God's  favour,  and 
the  pardon  of  his  sins,  from  the  influence 
of  God’s  grace,  from  the  hopes  and  anti¬ 
cipation  of  everlasting  bliss  :  these  are  plea¬ 
sures  indeed,  in  comparison  whereto  all 
other  pleasures  are  no  more  than  brutish 
sensualities,  sordid  impurities,  superficial 
touches,  transient  flashes  of  delight ;  such 
as  should  be  insipid  and  unsavoury  to  a 
rational  appetite  ;  such  as  are  tinctured 
with  sourness  and  bitterness,  have  painful 
remorses  or  qualms  consequent. J  All  the 
pious  man’s  performances  of  duty  and  ot 
devotion  are  full  of  pure  satisfaction  and 
delight  here  ;  they  shall  be  rewarded  with 
perfect  and  endless  joy  hereafter. 

As  for  safety,  the  pious  man  hath  it  most 


t  Tantum  quantum  vult  potest,  qui  se  nisi  qnod 
iebet  non  putat  posse.  —  Scvec.  Ep.x c. 

t  Quid  enim  jucundius,  quam  Dei  Patris  et  Do¬ 
mini  reconciliatio.  quam  veritatis  revelatio,  quam 
errorum  recognitio,  quam  tot  retro  crmnnum  ven  a’ 
qua;  major  vofuptas,  quam  fastidium  ipsms  voluptatis, 
quamsiculi  totius  contemptus,  quam  vera  hl.ertas, 
quam  conscientia  Integra,  quam  vda  sufhciens.  quam 
mortis  timer  nullus,  &c.  ?-  Tert.  *  SprcOa.J'J. 

,  Prov.  xvi.  32  ;  xxv.  28.  El de  ben.  de  Ben.  v.  7. 

'  Rorm'xv.*  13 ;  Heb.  iii.  6;  F'iibiv.t  Ps  xliii.  4; 
exit.  1;  i.  2;  cxix.  16,  24,  47.  70.  77,02.  Ill,  143;  c.  2, 
xxi.  6 ;  xciv.  10 ;  Is.  xxix  10  ;  John  xvi.  20,  &c.  ;  1 1  eV. 
i.  0;  Horn,  xi v  17. 
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absolute  and  sure ;  he  being  guarded  by 
Almighty  power  and  wisdom  ;  resting  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  God's  wings ;  God  up¬ 
holding  him  with  his  hand ,  ordering  his 
steps ,  so  that  none  of  them  shall  slide ,  hold¬ 
ing  his  soul  in  life ,  and  suffering  not  his 
feet  to  he  moved  ;*  he  being,  by  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  God,  secured  from  the  as¬ 
saults  and  impressions  of  all  enemies,  from 
sin  and  guilt,  from  the  devil,  world,  and 
flesh,  from  death  and  hell,  which  are  our 
most  formidable,  and  in  effect  only  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies. 

As  for  liberty,  the  pious  man  most  en. 
tirelv  and  truly  doth  enjoy  that ;  he  alone 
is  free  from  captivity  to  that  cruel  tyrant 
Satan,  from  the  miserable  slavery  to  sin, 
from  the  grievous  dominion  of  lust  and 
passion.  He  can  do  what  he  pleaseth, 
having  a  mind  to  do  only  what  is  good  and 
fit.  The  Law  he  observeth  is  worthily 
called  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  ;b  the  Lord 
he  serveth  pretendeth  only  to  command 
freemen  and  friends  :  Ye  are  my  friends , 
said  he,  if  ye  do  whatever  I  command  you; 
and,  If  the  Son  set  ijou  free ,  then  are  ye 
free  indeed.** 

And  for  ease,  it  is  he  only  that  knoweth 
it ;  having  his  mind  exempted  from  the  dis¬ 
traction  of  care,  from  disorder  of  passion, 
from  anguish  of  conscience,  from  the  drud¬ 
geries  and  troubles  of  the  world,  from  the 
vexations  and  disquiets  which  sin  produceth. 
He  findeth  it  made  good  to  him,  which  our 
Lord  inviting  him  did  promise,  Come  unto 
me ,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest  :d  he  feeleth  the  truth 
of  those  divine  assertions,  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  thee  ;*  and,  Great  peace  have  they  which 
love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them.1 

As  for  knowledge,  the  pious  man  alone 
doth  attain  it  considerably,  so  as  to  become 
truly  wise  and  learned  to  purpose.  Evil 
men ,  saith  the  Wise  Man  himself,  who  knew 
well,  understand  not  judgment:  but  they 
that  seek  the  Lord  understand  all  things .g 
It  is  the  pious  man  that  employeth  his  mind 
upon  the  most  proper  and  worthy  objects, 
that  knoweth  things  which  certainly  best 
deserve  to  be  known,  that  hath  his  soul 
enriched  with  the  choicest  notions;  he 
skilleth  to  aim  at  the  best  ends,  and  to 
compass  them  by  the  fittest  means  ;  he  can 
assign  to  each  thing  its  due  worth  and  va¬ 
lue  ;  he  can  prosecute  things  by  the  best 

*  Ov  */«.•  (0-rty,  oiz  IVT It  illCSiecf,  ttXX'  r,  ffLOto;  o  X*.'0-- 
—  Chrysost.  ad  Theod. 

*  Ps. xvii.  8 ;  xxx vi.  7 ;  lviL  1 ;  lxi.  4 ;  xci.  4 ;  xxxvii.  24 ; 
cxix.  117:  xxxvii.  23,  31 ;  cxix.  133;  lxvi.  9;  cxix.  45. 
fc  James  i.  25.  e  Johnxv.  14;  viii.36. 

J  Matt.  xi.  28.  * Is.  xxvi.  3.  1  Peal.  cxix.  165. 
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methods,  and  order  his  affairs  in  the  best 
manner :  so  that  he  is  sure  not  to  be  de¬ 
feated  'or  disappointed  in  his  endeavours, 
nor  to  misspend  his  care  and  pains,  with¬ 
out  answerable  fruit.  He  hath  the  best 
master  to  instruct  him  in  his  studies,  and 
the  best  rules  to  direct  him  in  his  proceed¬ 
ings:  he  cannot  be  mistaken,  seeing  in  his 
judgment  and  choice  of  things  he  con- 
spireth  with  infallible  wisdom.  Therefore 
i  tiniuv  axotu;  tpiXoirofu,  the  pious  man  is  the 
exquisite  philosopher. h  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is 
understanding.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  (as  is 
said  again  and  again  in  Scripture)  is  the 
head  (or  top)  of  wisdom.  A  good,  under¬ 
standing  have  all  they  that  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments.' 

Farther :  the  pious  man  is  enabled  and 
disposed  (hath  the  power  and  the  heart) 
most  to  benefit  and  oblige  others.  He  doth 
it  by  his  succour  and  assistance,  by  his  in¬ 
struction  and  advice,  which  he  is  ever  ready 
to  yield  to  any  man  upon  fit  occasion  :  he 
doth  it  by  the  direction  and  encouragement 
of  his  good  example  :  he  doth  it  by  his  con¬ 
stant  and  earnest  prayers  for  all  men :  he 
doth  it  by  draw  ing  down  blessings  from 
heaven  on  the  place  where  he  resideth.  He 
is  upon  all  accounts  the  most  true,  the  most 
common  benefactor  to  mankind ;  all  his 
neighbours,  his  country,  the  world,  are  in 
some  way  or  other  obliged  to  him :  at  least, 
he  doth  all  the  good  lie  can,  and  in  wish 
doth  benefit  all  men. 

Thus  all  the  limits  and  consequences  of 
profit,  the  which  engage  men  so  eagerly  to 
pursue  it,  do  in  the  best  kind  and  highest 
degree  result  from  piety,  and  indeed  only 
from  it.  All  the  philosophical  bravadoes 
concerning  a  wise  man  being  only  rich, 
only  honourable,  only  happy,  only  above 
fortune,  are  verified  in  the  pious  man :  to 
him  alone,  as  such,  with  a  sure  foundation, 
without  vanity,  with  evident  reason,  those 
aphorisms  may  he  applied.  They  are  pa¬ 
radoxes  and  fictions  abstracting  from  reli¬ 
gion,  or  considering  men  only  under  the 
light  and  power  of  nature  ;  but  supposing 
our  religion  true,  a  good  Christian  soberly, 
without  arrogance,  in  proportion  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  measure  of  his  piety,  may  as¬ 
sume  them  to  himself,  as  the  holy  Apostles 
did  :  I  possess  all  things,  I  cun  do  all  things, 
he  may  in  a  sort  say  after  St.  Paul. 

As  for  all  other  profits,  secluding  it,  they 
are  but  imaginary  and  counterfeit,  mere 
shadows  and  illusions,  yielding  only  painted 
shows  instead  of  substantial  fruit. k 

*»  Trismeg.  1  Job  xxviii.  28  ;  Prov.  Lx.  10  ;  i.  7; 
Psal.  cxi.  10;  cxix.  34,99,  104,  130.  *  Sen.  Ep.  59. 
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If  from  bare  vofT^ly  v.'eahh'fthat  whi'ch . 
usurpeth  the  name  Of  pt ctfh'  here)  a  man  * 
seeketh  honour,  he  is  deluded,  for  he  is  not 
thereby  truly  honourable  ;  he  is  but  a  shin¬ 
ing  earth-worm,  a  well-trapped  ass,  a  gaudy 
statue,  a  theatrical  grandee :  with  God,  who 
judgeth  most  rightly,  he  is  mean  and  des¬ 
picable  :  no  intelligent  person  can  inwardly 
respect  him.  Even  here,  in  this  world  of 
fallacy  and  dotage,  the  wisest  and  soberest 
men,  whose  judgment  usually  doth  sway 
that  of  others,  cannot  but  contemn  him,  as 
master  of  no  real  good,  nor  fit  for  any  good 
purpose  ;  as  seeing  that  in  the  end  he  will 
prove  most  beggarly  and  wretched. 

If  a  man  affecteth  power  thence,  he  is 
grievously  mistaken :  for,  instead  thereof, 
he  proveth  exceedingly  feeble  and  impo¬ 
tent  ;  able  to  perform  nothing  worthy  a 
man,  subject  to  fond  humours  and  pas¬ 
sions,  servant  to  divers  lusts  and  pleasures, 
captivated  by  the  devil  at  his  pleasure,  over¬ 
borne  by  temptation,  hurried  by  the  stream 
of  the  world,  and  liable  to  the  strokes  of 
fortune. 

If  he  propoundeth  to  himself  thence  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasure,  he  will  also  much 
fail  therein :  for  in  lieu  thereof  he  shall 
find  care  and  trouble,  surfeiting  and  dis¬ 
ease,  wearisome  satiety  and  bitter  regret ; 
being  void  of  all  true  delight  in  his  mind, 
satisfaction  in  his  conscience  ;  nothing  here 
being  able  to  furnish  solid  and  stable  plea¬ 
sure. 

If  he  fancieth  safety,  he  deludeth  him¬ 
self  :  for  how  can  he  be  safe,  who  is  des¬ 
titute  of  God’s  protection  and  succour ; 
who  is  the  object  of  Divine  wrath  and  ven¬ 
geance  ;  who  is  assailed  by  many  fierce  and 
powerful  enemies  ;  whom  the  roaring  lion 
is  ready  to  devour  ;  whom  death  and  sud¬ 
den  destruction  are  coming  to  seize  upon  ; 
whom  guilt  threateneth,  and  hell  gapeth 
for ;  who,  w  ithout  any  guard  or  fence, 
standeth  exposed  to  such  imminent,  such 
horrid  and  ghastly  dangers  ? 1 

If  he  thirst  for  liberty,  he  will  be  frus¬ 
trated  :  for  he  can  be  no  otherwise  than  a 
slave,  while  he  continueth  impious  ;  serous 
tot  dominorum,  quot  vitiorum ;  a  slave  to  so 
many  masters  as  he  keepeth  vices  ;m  a  slave 
to  himself  and  his  own  lusts ;  carrying 
about  with  him  the  fetters  of  unsalable 
desire ;  being  hampered  with  inconsistent 
and  irregular  affections. 

Ease  he  cannot  obtain,  being  oppressed 
with  unwieldy  burdens  of  sin,  of  care,  of 
trouble ;  being  tossed  with  restless  agita¬ 
tions  of  lust  and  passion  ;  being  like  the 

*  J  Tliess.  v.  3;  Prov.  x.  20. 

■*  August.  Prov.  xxv.  28. 
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'troubled  t!ea,  fnhich  cannot  rest ,  whose  waters 
cds*  up’ mire  dud  dirt.a 

If  he  meaneth  to  get  wisdom,  he  is  out; 
for  wisdom  and  impiety  are  incompatible 
things.  All  his  knowledge  is  vain,  all  his 
speculations  are  no  better  than  dreams, 
seeing  he  erreth  in  the  main  point,  and  is 
not  wise  to  salvation. 

He  is,  in  fine,  extremely  mistaken,  and 
in  all  his  projects  will  be  lamentably  dis¬ 
appointed,  whoever  fancieth  any  true  profit 
without  piety :  he  never  can  attain  to  be 
so  much  as  wealthy  ;  but  drudge  and  plod 
what  he  can,  must  be  a  beggar,  and  a  for¬ 
lorn  wretch.  For  how  can  he  be  anywise 
rich,  who  doth  want  all  the  best  things,  the 
only  valuable  things  in  the  world,  which 
any  man  may  have,  which  any  good  man 
doth  possess  ?  How  can  he  be  rich,  who 
is  destitute  of  the  most  needful  accom¬ 
modations  of  life  ;  who  constantly  feedeth 
on  the  coarsest  and  most  sordid  fare  (the 
dust  of  pelf,  the  dung  of  sensuality  ;)  who 
hath  no  faithful  or  constant  friends  (no¬ 
thing  earthly  can  be  such  ;)  who  is  master 
of  nothing  but  dirt,  or  chaff,  or  smoke  ? 
Whereas  also  riches  do  consist,  not  in  what 
one  enjoyeth  at  present  (for  that  can  be 
little),  but  in  a  presumed  ability  to  enjoy 
afterward  what  he  may  come  to  need  or 
desire  ;  or  in  well-grounded  hopes  that  he 
shall  never  fall  into  want  or  distress.  How 
can  that  man  be  rich,  who  hath  not  any 
confidence  in  God,  any  interest  in  him,  any 
reason  to  expect  his  blessing?  yea,  who 
hath  much  ground  to  fear  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  him,  in  whose  hand  all  things  are, 
and  who  arbitrarily  disposeth  of  all  ?  Piety, 
therefore,  is  the  only  profitable  thing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  just  esteem.  She  is  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  rubies ,  and  all  the  things  we 
can  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her.9 
Upon  this  account  it  is  most  true,  what  the 
Psalmist  alfirmeth,  A  little  that  the  right¬ 
eous  hath  is  better  than  great  riches  of  the 
ungodly .p 

IV.  That  commendation  is  not  to  bo 
omitted,  which  is  nearest  at  hand,  and 
suggested  by  St.  Paul  himself  to  back  this 
assertion  concerning  the  universal  profit¬ 
ableness  of  piety;  For.  saith  he,  it  hath 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come :  that  is,  God  hath 
promised  to  reward  it  with  blessings  apper¬ 
taining  to  this  mortal  life,  and  with  those 
which  concern  the  future  eternal  state. 

As  for  the  blessings  of  this  life,  although 
God  hath  not  promised  to  load  the  godly 
man  with  affluence  of  worldly  things,  not 
to  put  him  into  a  splendid  and  pompous 

■  Isa.  lvii.  20.  »  Frov.  iii.  15.  P  P«.  xiavii.  1G. 
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garb  ;  not  to  dispense  to  bun  .tliaj  which 
may  serve  for  pampering  the  flesh,  or  gra¬ 
tifying  wanton  fancy  ;  not  to  exempt  him 
from  all  the  inconveniences  to  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  this  worldly  state  are  sub¬ 
ject  ;  yet  hath  he  promised  to  furnish  him 
with  whatever  is  needful  or  convenient  for 
him,  in  due  measure  and  season,  the  which 
he  doth  best  understand.  There  is  no  good 
thing  which  a  man  naturally  desireth,  or 
reasonably  can  wish  for,  which  is  not  in 
express  terms  proposed  as  a  reward,  or  a 
result  of  piety. 

In  general,  it  is  declared,  that  Blessings 
are  upon  the  head  of  the  just ;  that  no  good 
thing  God  will  withhold  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly ;  that,  whatever  otherwise 
doth  fall  out,  it  assuredly  shall  he  well  with 
them  that  fear  God:  that,  Blessed  is  every 
one  that  feareth  the  Lord ,  that  walketh  in 
his  ways :  happy  shalt  thou  he ,  and  it  shall 
he  well  with  thee ;  that.  There  shall  no  evil 
happen  to  the  just ;  that  All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.'' 

Particularly,  there  are  promised  to  the 
pious  man, 

A  supply  of  all  wants _ The  Lord  will 

not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  fa¬ 
mish.  The  righteous  eatethto  the  satisfying 
of  his  soul.  There  is  no  want  to  them  that 
fear  God.  The  young  lions  do  lack ,  and 
suffer  hunger ;  hut  they  that  seek  the  Lord 
shall  not  want  any  good  thing.' 

A  protection  in  all  dangers. —  The  eye  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon 
them  that  hope  in  his  mercy ;  to  deliver  their 
soul  from  death ,  and  to  keep  them  alive  in 
famine.  There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee , 
neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy 
dwelling :  lie  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee ,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.* 

Guidance  in  all  his  undertakings  and 

proceedings _ The  steps  of  a  good  man  are 

ordered  by  the  Lord - none  of  his  steps 

shall  slide.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
him ,  and  he  shull  direct  thy  paths.1 

Success  and  prosperity  in  his  designs. 
— Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord;  trust 
also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass — 
Whatsoever  he  doeth ,  it  shall  prosper.  — 
Thou  shalt  decree  a  thing,  and  it  shall  be 
established ;  and  the  light  shall  shine  upon 
thy  ways.  The  Lord  shull  command  a  bless¬ 
ing  upon  thee  in  thy  storehouses,  and  in  all 

<1  Prov.  x.  6 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  8;  xxx.  9  ;  Ps.  lxxxiv.  !  1  ; 
Eccles.  vlii.  1'2;  Isa.  iii.  10;  Ps.  cxxviii.  1,  '2;  (Prov. 
viii.  3j)  ;  Prov.  xii.  '21  ;  Horn.  vlii.  '28. 

•  Prov.  x.  3  ;  xiii.  '25;  Psal.  xxxiv.  9.  10. ;  xxxiii.  19; 
xxxvii  3  19. 

•Psal.  xxxiii.  18;  xxxiv.  20;  cxii.  7 ;  xxxvii.  28  ; 
xci.  10,  II. 

>  Ps.  xxxvii,  23,  &c. ;  Prov.  Iii.  C ;  (Prov.  xi.  3,  5; 
xvi.  3,. 


,  (hat  thou  Qtttyst  ihing  hand  unto.  Thine  ex¬ 
pect  anon.  shall  not  be  cut  '•off. u 

Comfortable  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
industry.  —  Thou  shall  eat  the  labour  of 
thine  hands.'’ 

Satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  desires. — 
The  desire  of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted. 
Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart.  He  will 
fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him :  he 
will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  tkem.x 

Firm  peace  and  quiet _ The  work  of 

righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect 
of  righteousness ,  quietness  and  assurance 
for  ever.  Great  peace  have  they  which  love 
thy  law.  The  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sowed 
in  peace. y 

Joy  and  alacrity _ Light  is  sown  for  the 

righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in 
heart.  In  the  trunsgression  of  an  evil  man 
there  is  a  snare  :  but  the  righteous  doth  sing 
and  rejoice.1 

Support  and  comfort  in  afflictions — He 
healeth  the  broken  in  heart ,  and  bindetk  up 
their  wounds.  Be  of  good  courage ,  and 
he  shall  strengthen  your  heart,  all  ye  that 
hope  in  the  Lord.3 

Deliverance  from  trouble _ Many  are 

the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord 
dclivereth  him  out  of  them  all.  He  keepeth 
all  his  bones,  not  one  of  them  is  broken  A 

Preservation  and  recovery  from  mis¬ 
haps,  and  miscarriages _ Though  he  full , 

he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down  :  for  the 
Lord  upholdetli  him  with  his  hand." 

Preferments  of  all  sorts,  to  honour  and 

dignity,  to  wealth  and  properity _ Wait 

upon  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  way ;  and  he 
shall  exalt  thee  to  inherit  the  land.  By 
humility  and  fear  of  the  Lord  are  riches 
and  honour.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth 

the  Lord - wealth  and  riches  are  in  his 

house.  The  upright  shall  have  good  things 
in  possession.  If  they  obey  and  serve  him, 
they  shall  spend  their  days  in  prosperity , 
and  their  years  in  pleasure.  The  tabernacle 
of  the  righteous  shall  flourish. d 

Long  life _ The  fear  of  the  Lord  pro¬ 

longed  days.  By  me  thy  days  shall  be 
multiplied,  and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall 
be  increased.  Let  thine  heart  keep  my  com¬ 
mandments  :  for  length  of  days,  and  long 
life,  and  peace,  shall  they  add  unto  thee ,c 

“  Ps.  xxxvii.  5  ;  i.  3  ;  Job  xxii.  2S  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  8. 
12;  Prov.  xxiii.  18.  •  Ps.  cxxviii.  2. 

>  l’rov.  x.  24 ;  Psal.  xxxvii.  4;  cxlv.  19. 

y  Isa.  xxxii.  17  ;  Psal.  cxix.  105;  James  iii.  18. 

■i  Psal.  xcvii.  i  1  ;  Prov.  xxix.  C. 

»  Psal.  cxlvii.  3;  xxxi.  24  ;  xxvii.  14. 

i>  Ps.  xxxiv.  19.  20;  xxxvii.  39.  »  Ps.  xxxvii.  24. 

'•  Psal.  xxxvii.  34;  Prov.  xxii.  4;  Ps.  cxii.  I,  3i 
Prov.  xviii.  10 ;  (Job  xxxvi.  7) ;  Job  xxxvi.  1 1 ;  Prov. 
xiv.  1 1 . 

•  Prov.  x.  27  ;  ix.  1 1 ;  iii.  1,2,  16 
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A  good  name  enduring  after  death _ The 

memory  of  the  just  is  blessed .f 

Blessings  entailed  on  posterity.  —  His 
seed  shall  be  mighty  upon  earth  ;  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed.  The 
root  of  the  righteous  shall  not  be  moved. e 

Thus  is  a  liberal  dispensation  even  of  tem¬ 
poral  goods  annexed  by  God’s  infallible  word 
unto  the  practice  of  piety.  It  is  indeed  more 
frequently,  abundantly,  and  explicitly  pro¬ 
mised  unto  God’s  ancient  people,  as  being 
a  conditional  ingredient  of  the  covenant 
made  with  them,  exhibited  in  that  as  a  re¬ 
compense  of  their  external  performance  of 
religious  works  prescribed  in  their  Law.h 
The  Gospel  doth  not  so  clearly  propound 
it.  or  so  much  insist  upon  it,  as  not  princi¬ 
pally  belonging  to  the  evangelical  covenant, 
the  which,  in  reward  to  the  performance 
of  its  conditions  by  us,  peculiarly  doth  offer 
blessings  spiritual,  and  relating  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  state :  as  also  scarce  deserving  to  be 
mentioned  in  comparison  to  those  superior 
blessings.'  Yet  as  the  celestial  benefits,  al¬ 
though  not  openly  tendered  in  the  Jewish 
Law.  were  yet  mystically  couched  therein, 
and  closely  designed  for  the  spiritual  and 
hearty  practisers  of  religion  ;  so  is  the  col¬ 
lation  of  temporal  accommodations  to  be 
understood  to  belong  to  all  pious  Chris¬ 
tians  :  there  is  a  codicil ,  as  it  were,  annexed 
to  the  New  Testament,  in  which  God  sig- 
nifieth  his  intention  to  furnish  his  children 
with  all  that  is  needful  or  convenient  for 
them.  His  providence  hath  not  ceased  to 
watch  over  us,  his  bounty  doth  not  fail  to¬ 
ward  us  even  in  this  respect ;  his  care  will 
not  be  wanting  to  feed  us  and  clothe  us 
comfortably,  to  protect  us  from  evil,  to 
prosper  our  good  undertakings.  Hence 
doth  he  command  us  to  care  for  nothing, 
but  to  cast  our  care  upon  him ,  to  recom¬ 
mend  our  business  to  him,  because  he  caret h 
for  us ;  he  will  never  forsake  us ;  he  will 
hear  our  prayers,  and  help  us.k  Hence  we 
are  enjoined  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches , 
but  in  the  living  God ,  who  giveth  us  richly 
all  things  to  enjoy.'  Hence  it  is  said,  that 
The  divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things 
pertaining  unto  life  and  godliness,  through 
the  knowTdge  of  him  that  called  us  to  glory 
and  virtue. m  Hence  it  is  promised  by  our 
Lord,  that,  If  we  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God ,  all  things  shall  be  added  to  us.a 
Hence  it  is  inferred,  as  consequential  to 
the  nature  of  the  evangelical  dispensation, 
that  we  cannot  want  any  good  thing :  He, 

f  Prov.  x.  7,  25. 

•  Ps.  xxxvii.  26;  cxii.  2;  (Exod.  xx.  G  ;)  Prov.  xii.  3. 

>>  ProT.  xi.  31  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  1 ;  vtl.  12;  xi.  13. 

■  2  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  Rom.  viii .  18. 

k  1  Pet.  r.  7  ;  Phil.  It.  6  ;  Heb.  xiii.  5.  '  Matt.  vi.  25  ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  17.  m  %  pet.  i.  3.  »  Matt.  vi.  33. 
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saith  St.  Paul,  that  spared  not  his  own  Son , 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he 
not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?  ° 
In  fine,  hence  it  is  proposed  as  notorious, 
that  nothing  is  permitted  to  fall  out  other¬ 
wise  than  as  conduceth  to  our  good.  We 
know,  saith  St.  Paid,  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  unto  those  that  love  God  : 
nor  will  God,  in  any  case,  suffer  us  to  be 
tempted,  by  any  want  or  pressure,  beyond 
what  we  are  able  to  bear.p  Thus  is  piety 
evidently  profitable,  as  having  the  promises 
of  this  life,  or  exhibiting  all  temporal  bless¬ 
ings  desirable  to  the  practisers  thereof. 

But  infinitely  more  profitable  it  is,  as 
having  the  promises  of  the  future  life,  or  as 
procuring  a  title  to  those  incomparably 
more  excellent  blessings  of  the  other  world  ; 
those  indefectible  treasures ,  that  incorrup¬ 
tible,  undefiled ,  and  never-fading  inheri¬ 
tance,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us  ;  that  ex¬ 
ceeding  weight  of  glory ;  those  ineffable 
joys  of  paradise ,q  that  lightsome  counte¬ 
nance  and  beatifying  presence  of  God ; 
that  inconceivably  and  unexpressibly  joy¬ 
ful,  glorious,  perfect,  and  endless  bliss; 
briefly,  all  that  is  comprised  and  intimated 
in  those  words  of  the  Apostle,  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. r  In¬ 
finitely  profitable  surely  must  that  be,  which 
procureth  those  things  for  us  :  and  in  these 
respects  great  reason  had  St.  Paul  to  say, 
that  Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things. 

But  farther  to  evidence  and  recommend 
this  point,  I  might  propound  certain  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages  arising  from  piety,  which 
have  a  very  general  influence  upon  our 
lives,  and  do  afford  unto  them  exceeding 
benefit ;  but  this  I  must,  in  regard  to  the 
time  and  your  patience,  at  present  forbear. 

SERMON  III. 

THE  PROFITABLENESS  OF  GODLINESS. 

1  Tim.  iv.  8 _ But  godliness  is  profitable 

for  all  things. 

In  discoursing  formerly  upon  these  words, 
I  did  propound  divers  general  considera¬ 
tions,  serving  to  confirm  and  recommend 
this  assertion  of  St.  Paul.  I  shall  now  in¬ 
sist  upon  some  others  more  particular, 
which  yet  seem  much  conducible  to  the 
same  purpose,  declaring  the  vast  utility  of 
religion  or  piety. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  religion  doth 
prescribe  the  truest  and  best  rules  of  action; 

o  Rom.  viii.  32.  pRom.  viii.  29  ;  1  Cor.  x.  13. 
i  f.nkc  xii.  33;  1  Pet.  i.  4;  2  Cor.  iv.  17  lI  Pet.  i.  a. 
iv.  13.  1 1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
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thence  enlightening  our  mind,  and  recti¬ 
fying  our  practice  in  all  matters,  and  upon 
ail  occasions,  so  that  whatever  is  performed 
according  to  it,  is  done  well  and  wisely, 
with  a  comely  grace  in  regard  to  others, 
with  a  cheerful  satisfaction  in  our  own 
mind,  with  the  best  assurance  that  things 
are  here  capable  of,  to  find  happy  success 
and  beneficial  fruit. 

Of  all  things  in  the  world,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  generally  profitable  than  light : 
by  it  we  converse  with  the  world,  and  have 
all  things  set  before  us ;  by  it  we  truly  and 
easily  discern  things  in  their  right  mag¬ 
nitude,  shape,  and  colour ;  by  it  we  guide 
our  steps  safely  in  prosecution  of  what  is 
good,  and  shunning  what  is  noxious  ;  by  it 
our  spirits  are  comfortably  warmed  and 
cheered,  our  life,  consequently  our  health, 
our  vigour,  and  activity  are  preserved.  The 
like  benefits  doth  religion,  which  is  the  light 
of  our  soul,  yield  to  it.  Pious  men  are  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  light;  pious  works  are  works  of 
light  shining  before  men.  Gods  word  (or 
true  religion,)  is  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  our  path  ;a  enabling  us  to  perceive 
things,  and  judge  rightly  of  them  ;  teach¬ 
ing  us  to  walk  straitly  and  surely,  without 
erring  or  stumbling;  qualifying  us  to  em¬ 
brace  what  is  useful,  and  to  avoid  hurtful 
things ;  preserving  our  spiritual  life,  and 
disposing  us  to  act  well  with  a  vigorous  ala¬ 
crity:  without  it  a  man  is  stark  blind,  and 
utterly  benighted,  gropeth  in  doubt,  wan- 
dereth  in  mi  take,  trippetli  upon  all  occa- 
sions,  and  often  falleth  into  mischief.  The 
pathofthe just ,  saiththe  Wise  Man,  isasthe 
shining  light.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as 
darkness;  they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble. 
Righteousness  keepeth  him  that  is  upright  in 
the  way;  but  wickedness  overthroweth  the 
sinner. b 

Again :  it  is  a  fair  ornament  of  a  man, 
and  a  grand  convenience  both  to  himself, 
and  to  others  with  whom  he  converseth  or 
dealeth,  to  act  regularly,  uniformly,  and 
consistently  ;  freeing  a  man’s  self  from  dis¬ 
traction  and  irresolution  in  his  mind,  from 
change  and  confusion  in  his  proceedings  ; 
securing  others  from  delusion  and  disap¬ 
pointment  in  their  transactions  with  him. 
Even  a  bad  rule  constantly  observed,  is 
therefore  better  than  none :  order  and  per¬ 
severance  in  any  way  seemeth  more  conve- 
venient  than  roving  and  tossing  about  in 
uncertainties.*  But,  secluding  a  regard  to 
the  precepts  of  religion,  there  can  hardly 

*  Via  cunti  aliquid  extremum  cst ;  error  immcnsus 
est. —  Sen.  F.p.  Id. 

*  Luke  xvi.  8 ;  Epli.  v.  ft ;  1  Thess.  v.  5 ;  John  xii. 
36;  Matt.  v.  IS;  Eph.  v.  11  ;  Psal.  cxix.  105. 

b  Is.  lix.  10;  Job  v.  I  I  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  29;  Prov.  iv. 
IS,  19;  IJrov.  xiii.  6;  xi.  3,  5. 
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be  any  sure  or  settled  rule,  which  firmly 
can  engage  a  man  to,  or  effectually  restrain 
a  man  from,  anything. 

There  is  scarce  in  nature  anything  so 
wild,  so  untractable,  so  unintelligible,  as 
a  man  who  hath  no  bridle  of  conscience 
to  guide  or  check  him.  A  profane  man  is 
like  a  ship,  without  anchor  to  stay  him,  or 
rudder  to  steer  him,  or  compass  to  guide 
him  ;  so  that  he  is  tossed  with  any  wind, 
and  driven  with  any  wave,  none  knoweth 
whither :  whether  bodily  temper  doth  sway 
him,  or  passion  doth  hurry  him,  or  inte¬ 
rest  doth  pull  him,  or  example  leadeth  him, 
or  company  inveigleth  and  haileth  him,  or 
humour  transported  him ;  whether  any 
such  variable  and  unaccountable  causes 
determine  him,  or  divers  of  them  together 
distract  him :  whence  he  so  rambleth  and 
hovereth,  that  he  can  seldom  himself  tell 
what  in  any  case  he  should  do,  nor  can 
another  guess  it ;  so  that  you  cannot  at 
any  time  know  where  to  find  him,  or  how 
to  deal  with  him  ;  you  cannot  with  reason 
ever  rely  upon  him,  so  unstable  he  is  in  all 
his  ways.  He  is  in  effect  a  mere  child, 
all  humour  and  giddiness,  somewhat  worse 
than  a  beast,  which,  following  the  instinct 
of  its  nature,  is  constant  and  regular,  and 
thence  tractable ;  or  at  least  so  untractable, 
that  no  man  will  be  deceived  in  meddling 
with  him.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
unmanly  than  such  a  person  ;  nothing  can 
be  more  unpleasant  than  to  have  to  do  with 
him.f 

But  a  pious  man,  being  steadily  governed 
by  conscience,  and  a  regard  to  certain 
principles,  doth  both  understand  himself, 
and  is  intelligible  to  others :  he  presently 
descrieth  what  in  any  case  he  is  to  do,  and 
can  render  an  account  of  his  acting :  you 
may  know  him  clearly,  and  assuredly  tell 
what  he  will  do,  and  may  therefore  fully 
confide  in  him.f 

What,  therefore,  law  and  government 
are  to  the  public,  things  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  world  in  order,  peace,  and  safety 
(that  men  may  know  what  to  do,  and  distin¬ 
guish  what  is  their  own) ,  that  is  piety  to  each 
man’s  private  state,  and  to  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  :  it  freeth  a  man’s  own  life  from 
disorder  and  distraction  ;  it  prompteth  men 
how  to  behave  themselves  toward  one  an¬ 
other  with  security  and  confidence. 

This  it  doth  by  confining  our  practice 
within  settled  bounds :  but  this  advantage 
appeareth  greater,  considering  that  the 

t  Nihil  cst  tarn  occupatum,  tnm  multiforme,  tot  ac 
tarn  variis  affectibus  concisuin  atiiuel&ceratum,  quam 
mala  mens. —  fjuint.  xii.  1. 

£  0 1  tnuxiif  iatsTOK  cuoracvdt  xa't  *A Xr.Keit,  tTt  t&9 
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rules  which  it  prescribeth  are  the  best  that 
can  be.  Such  they  must  needs  be,  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  infallible  wisdom,  and  im¬ 
mense  goodness  ;  being  indeed  no  other 
than  laws  which  the  all-wise  and  most  gra¬ 
cious  Lord  and  Maker  of  the  world,  out 
of  tender  kindness  to  his  subjects  and  crea¬ 
tures,  with  especial  regard  to  our  welfare, 
hath  been  pleased  to  enact  and  declare. 
What  of  old  he  said  to  the  Israelites  con¬ 
cerning  their  laws,  may  with  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  be  applied  to  those  which  should 
regulate  our  lives :  And  now ,  Israel ,  what 
doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  hut 
to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God ,  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways ,  and  to  love  him ,  and  to  serve  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ,  and  with  all  thy 
soul;  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord ,  and  his  statutes ,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day  for  thy  good  ?c  (For  thy  good  ; 
that  was  the  design  of  their  being  com¬ 
manded,  thereto  the  observance  of  them 
did  tend.)  And  that  commendation,  which 
by  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah  is  given  to  that, 
doth  more  clearly  and  fully  agree  to  the 
Christian  (general  and  perfect)  institution  : 
Thou  earnest  down  from  mount  Sinai ,  and 
spakest  with  them  from  heaven ,  and  gavest 
them  right  judgments ,  and  true  laws ,  good 
statutes  and  commandments .d  And,  The 
laic ,  saith  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  holy ;  the 
commandment  is  holy ,  just,  and  good  :e  as 
such  it  is  recommended  to  us  by  its  Author ; 
so  we  Christians  are  by  many  great  argu¬ 
ments  assured  that  it  is,  and  that  it  is  such 
even  our  natural  reason  dictateth  ;  so  fas 
to  the  chief  instances  thereof)  the  most 
wise  and  sober  men  always  have  acknow¬ 
ledged,  so  the  general  consent  doth  avow, 
and  so  even  common  experience  doth  attest. 
For,  heartily  to  love  and  reverence  the 
Maker  of  all  things,  who  by  everything 
apparent  before  us  demonstrateth  himself 
incomprehensibly  powerful,  wise,  and  good, 
to  be  kind  and  charitable  to  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  to  be  just  and  faithful  in  our  deal¬ 
ings,  to  be  sober  and  modest  in  our  minds, 
to  be  meek  and  gentle  in  our  demeanours, 
to  be  staunch  and  temperate  in  our  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  the  like  principal  rules  of  duty, 
are  such,  that  the  common  reason  of  men 
and  continual  experience  do  approve  them 
as  hugely  conducible  to  the  public  good  of 
men,  and  to  each  man’s  private  welfare. 
So  notoriously  beneficial  they  appear,  that 
for  the  justification  of  them  we  might  ap¬ 
peal  even  to  the  judgment  and  conscience 
of  those  persons  who  are  most  concerned 
to  derogate  from  them.  For  hardly  can 
any  man  be  so  senseless,  or  so  lewd,  as 
•Deut.  x.  12  13.  *  Neh.  lx.  13.  «  Rom.  vii.  12. 


seriously  to  disapprove  or  condemn  them, 
as  inwardly  to  blame  or  slight  those  who 
truly  act  according  to  them.  The  will  of 
men  sometimes  may  be  so  depraved,  that 
dissolute  persons  wantonly  and  heedlessly 
may  scoff  at  and  seem  to  disparage  good¬ 
ness  ;  that  good  men,  by  very  bad  men,  for 
doing  well,  may  be  envied  and  hated  (their 
being  so  treated  is  commonly  an  argument 
of  the  goodness  of  their  persons  and  of 
their  ways :)  but  the  understanding  of  men 
can  hardly  be  so  corrupted,  that  piety', 
charity,  justice,  temperance,  meekness,  can 
in  good  earnest  considerately  by  any  man 
be  disallowed,  or  that  persons  apparently 
practising  them  can  be  despised;  but  ra¬ 
ther,  in  spite  of  all  contrary  prejudice  and 
disaffections,  such  things  and  such  persons 
cannot  but  in  judgment  and  heart  be 
esteemed  by  all  men.  The  lustre  of  them, 
by  a  natural  and  necessary  efficacy  (like 
that  of  heaven’s  glorious  light)  dazzleth  the 
sight  and  charmeth  the  spirits  of  all  men 
living  ;  the  beauty  of  them  irresistibly  con- 
quereth  and  commandeth  in  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  men  :  the  more  they  are  observed, 
the  more  useful  and  needful  they  appear 
for  the  good  of  men  ;  all  the  fruits  which 
grow-  from  the  observance  of  them  being 
to  all  men’s  taste  very  pleasant,  to  all  men’s 
experience  very  wholesome.  Indeed,  all 
the  good  whereby  common  life  is  adorned, 
is  sweetened,  is  rendered  pleasant  and 
desirable,  doth  spring  thence  ;  all  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  which  infest  particular  men,  and 
which  disturb  the  world,  palpably  do  arise 
from  the  transgression  or  neglect  thereof. 

If  we  look  on  a  person  sticking  to  those 
rules,  we  shall  perceive  him  to  have  a  cheer¬ 
ful  mind  and  composed  passions  ;  to  be  at 
peace  within,  and  satisfied  with  himself ; 
to  live  in  comely  order,  in  good  repute,  in 
fair  correspondence,  and  firm  concord  with 
his  neighbours.  If  we  mark  what  preserv¬ 
ed  the  body  sound  and  lusty,  what  keepeth 
the  mind  vigorous  and  brisk,  what  saveth 
and  improveth  the  estate,  what  upholdeth 
the  good  name,  what  guarded  and  graced 
a  man’s  whole  life  ;  it  is  nothing  else  but 
proceeding  in  our  demeanour  and  dealings 
according  to  the  honest  and  wise  rules  of 
piety.  If  wre  view  a  place  where  these  com¬ 
monly  in  good  measure  are  observed,  we 
shall  discern,  that  peace  and  prosperity  do 
flourish  there  ;  that  all  things  proceed  on 
sweetly  and  fairly;  that  men  generally  drive 
on  conversation  and  commerce  together 
contentedly,  delightfully,  advantageously, 
yielding  friendly  advice  and  aid  mutually, 
striving  to  render  one  another  happy ;  that 
few  clamours  or  complaints  are  heard  there. 
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few  contentions  or  stirs  do  appear,  few  dis¬ 
asters  or  tragedies  do  occur  ;  that  such  a 
place  hath  indeed  much  of  the  face,  much 
of  the  substance  of  Paradise. 

But  if  you  mind  a  person  who  neglecteth 
them,  you  will  find  his  mind  galled  with 
sore  remorse,  racked  with  anxious  fears 
and  doubts,  agitated  with  storms  of  passion 
and  lust,  living  in  disorder  and  disgrace, 
jarring  with  others,  and  no  less  dissatisfied 
with  himself.  If  you  observe  what  doth 
impair  the  health,  doth  weaken  and  fret 
the  mind,  doth  waste  the  estate,  doth  ble¬ 
mish  the  reputation,  doth  expose  the  whole 
life  to  danger  and  trouble  ;  what  is  it  but 
thwarting  these  good  rules  ?  If  you  con¬ 
sider  a  place  where  these  are  much  ne¬ 
glected,  it  will  appear  like  a  wilderness  of 
savage  beasts,  or  a  sty  of  foul  swine,  or 
a  hell  of  cursed  fiends  ;  full  of  roaring  and 
tearing,  of  factions  and  feuds,  of  distrac¬ 
tions  and  confusions,  of  pitiful  objects,  of 
doleful  moans,  of  tragical  events.  Men  are 
there  wallowing  in  filth,  wildly  revelling, 
bickering  and  squabbling,  defaming,  cir¬ 
cumventing,  disturbing  and  vexing  one 
another  ;  as  if  they  affected  nothing  more 
than  to  render  one  another  as  miserable  as 
they  can.  It  is  from  lust  and  luxury,  from 
ambition  and  avarice,  from  envy  and  spite, 
and  the  like  dispositions,  which  religion 
chiefly  doth  interdict,  that  all  such  horrid 
mischiefs  do  spring. 

In  fine,  the  precepts  of  religion  are  no 
other  than  such  as  physicians  would  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  health  of  our  bodies,  as  po¬ 
liticians  would  avow  needful  for  the  peace 
of  the  state,  ns  Epicurean  philosophers  do 
recommend  for  the  tranquillity  of  our  mind, 
and  pleasure  of  our  lives;  such  as  common 
reason  dictateth,  and  daily  trial  showeth 
conduciblc  to  our  welfare  in  all  respects : 
which,  consequently,  were  there  no  law 
exacting  them  of  us,  we  should  in  wisdom 
choose  to  observe,  and  voluntarily  impose 
on  ourselves,  confessing  them  to  be  fit 
matters  of  law,  as  most  advantageous  and 
requisite  to  the  good  (general  and  parti¬ 
cular)  of  mankind.  So  that  what  Plutarch 
reporteth  Solon  to  have  said,  that  he  had 
so  squared  his  lutes  to  the  citizens ,  that  all 
of  them  might  clearly  perceive ,  that  to  ob¬ 
serve  them  v:as  more  for  their  benefit  and 
interest  than  to  violate  them,(  is  far  more 
true  concerning  the  divine  laws. 

II.  We  may  consider  more  particularly, 
that  piety  yieldeth  to  the  practiser  all  kind 
of  interior  content,  peace,  and  joy;  freeth 
him  from  all  kinds  of  dissatisfaction,  re¬ 
gret,  and  disquiet;  which  is  an  inestimably 
1  Plut.  in  Sol. 


great  advantage :  for  certainly  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  misery  of  men  are  wholly  or  chiefly 
seated  and  founded  in  the  mind.  If  that 
is  in  a  good  state  of  health,  rest,  and  cheer¬ 
fulness,  whatever  the  person’s  outward  con¬ 
dition  or  circumstances  be,  he  cannot  be 
wretched :  if  that  be  distempered  or  dis¬ 
turbed,  he  cannot  be  happy.  For  what  if 
a  man  seem  very  poor ;  if  he  be  abundantly 
satisfied  in  his  own  possessions  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  ?  What  if  he  tasteth  not  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  sense ;  if  he  enjoyeth  purer  and 
sweeter  delights  of  mind?  What  if  tem¬ 
pests  of  fortune  surround  him ;  if  his  mind 
be  calm  and  serene  ?  What  if  he  have  few 
or  no  friends ;  if  he  yet  be  thoroughly  in 
peace  and  amity  with  himself,  and  can  de¬ 
lightfully  converse  with  his  own  thoughts? 
What  if  men  slight,  censure,  or  revile  him ; 
if  he  doth  value  his  own  state,  doth  approve 
his  own  actions,  doth  acquit  himself  of 
blame  in  his  own  conscience  ?  Such  ex¬ 
ternal  contingencies  can  surely  no  more 
prejudice  a  man’s  real  happiness,  than 
winds  blustering  abroad  can  harm  or  trou¬ 
ble  him  that  abideth  in  a  good  room  within 
doors,  than  storms  and  fluctuations  at  sea 
can  molest  him  who  standeth  firm  upon  the 
shore.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
affluence  of  seeming  goods  will  avail  no¬ 
thing,  if  real  content  of  mind  be  wanting. 
For  what  will  the  highest  eminence  of  out¬ 
ward  state  import  to  him  that  is  dejected 
in  his  own  conceit?*  What  iftheworldcourt 
and  bless  him,  or  if  all  people  do  admire 
and  applaud  him;  if  he  be  displeased  with, 
if  he  eondemneth,  if  he  despiseth  himself' 
What  if  the  weather  look  fair  and  bright 
without,  if  storms  rage  in  his  breast,  if 
black  clouds  do  overcast  his  soul  ?  What 
if  he  do  abound  with  friends,  and  enjoy 
peace  abroad  ;  if  he  find  distraction  at 
home,  and  is  at  cruel  variance  with  him¬ 
self?  How  can  a  man  enjoy  any  satis¬ 
faction,  or  relish  any  pleasure,  while  sore 
remorse  doth  sting  him, or  solicitous  doubts 
and  fears  do  rack  him  ?  * 

Now,  that  from  the  practice  of  religion, 
and  from  it  alone,  such  inward  content  ami 
pleasure  do  spring  ;  that  it  only  ministereth 
reason  of  content,  and  disposeth  the  mind 
to  enjoy  it ;  that  it  extirpateth  the  grounds 
and  roots  of  discontent ;  that  it  is  the  only 
mother  of  true,  sober  alacrity  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind,  will,  upon  considering 
things,  be  manifest. 

*  Chrysostom,  in  Rom.  i.  Or.  1.  EtOuu!**  yat  zee) 
m  fit-iyiOos*  ou  x»Y,fxaruni  trkv.Oos,  ovov^at,- 
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There  is  no  other  thing  here  in  this  world 
that  can  yield  any  solid  or  stable  content 
to  our  mind.  For  all  present  enjoyments 
are  transient  and  evanid  ;h  and  of  any  fu¬ 
ture  thing,  in  this  kingdom  of  change  and 
contingency,  there  can  be  no  assurance. 
There  is  nothing  below  large  enough  to  till 
our  vast  capacities,  or  to  satiate  our  bound¬ 
less  desires,  or  to  appease  our  squeamish 
■delicacy.*  There  is  nothing  whose  sweet¬ 
ness  we  do  not  presently  exhaust  and  suck 
dry  ;  whereof  thence  we  do  not  soon  grow 
weary,  quite  loathing,  or  faintly  liking  it. 
There  is  not  anything  which  is  not  slippery 
and  fleeting ;  so  that  we  can  for  a  long 
time  hope  to  possess  it,  or  for  any  time  can 
enjoy  it,  without  restless  care  in  keeping 
it,  and  anxious  fear  of  losing  it.  Nothing 
there  is,  in  the  pursuance,  the  custody,  the 
defence  and  maintenance  whereof,  we  are 
not  liable  to  disappointments  and  crosses. 
Nothing  consequently  there  is  productive 
of  any  sound  content  to  the  fastidious,  im¬ 
patient,  greedy,  and  restless  heart  of  man. 
The  greatest  confluence  of  present,  cor¬ 
poreal,  secular  things  (of  all  the  health,  the 
riches,  the  dignity,  the  power,  the  friend¬ 
ships  and  dependencies,  the  wit,  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  wisdom,  the  reputation  and  renown 
in  this  world),  will  not  afford  much  of  it: 
which  yet  is  but  an  imaginary  supposition  ; 
for  in  effect  hardly  do  all  such  accommo¬ 
dations  of  life  concur  in  any  state.  There 
is  ever  some  dead  fly  in  our  box,  which 
marreth  our  ointment  ;k  some  adherent  in¬ 
convenience,  which  soureth  the  gust  of  our 
enjoyments :  there  is  always  some  good 
thing  absent,  which  we  do  want  or  long 
for  ;  some  ill  thing  present,  or  in  prospect, 
which  we  abhor,  would  avoid,  do  fear  may 
come.  If,  therefore,  we  would  find  con¬ 
tent,  we  must  not  seek  it  here  ;  we  must 
want  it,  or  have  it  from  another  world :  it 
must  come  hither  from  heaven,  and  thence 
only  piety  can  fetch  it  down.  This,  instead 
of  these  unsatisfy  ing,  uncertain,  and  un¬ 
stable  things,  supplieth  us  with  goods 
adequate  to  our  most  outstretched  wishes, 
infallibly  sure,  incessantly  durable  ;  an  in¬ 
defectible  treasure ,  an  incorruptible  inheri¬ 
tance ,  an  unshaheable  kingdom ,*  a  perfect 
and  endless  joy,  capable  to  replenish  the 
vastest  heart :  which  he  that  hath  a  good 
title  to,  or  a  confident  hope  of,  how  can  he 
be  otherwise  than  extremely  pleased,  than 
fully  content  ?  It  assureth  the  favour  and 
friendship  of  God,  of  him  that  is  absolute 
Lord  and  disposer  of  all  things  :  the  which 
he  that  hath,  and  confideth  in,  what  can  he 

•  <x*txXiiTTOr,  xX V.{0t0fx.,xr  i$0x»rov%  fixffi- 
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want  or  wish  more  ?  what  can  he  fear ' 
what  can  annoy  or  dismay  him  ?  what  can 
hap  to  him,  worthy  to  be  deemed  evil  or 
sad  ?  What  is  poverty  to  him,  for  whom 
God  is  concerned  to  provide  ?  what  is  dis¬ 
grace  to  him,  that  hath  the  regard  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  God  ?  what  is  danger  to  him, 
whom  God  continually  protecteth  ?  what 
can  any  distress  work  on  him,  whom  God 
doth  comfort,  and  will  relieve  ?  what  is 
anything  to  him,  who  is  sensible  that  all 
things  are  purposely  disposed  to  him  by 
that  Wisdom  which  perfectly  knoweth  what 
is  best ;  by  that  Goodness  which  entirely 
loveth  him  ?  In  fine,  he  that  is  conscious 
to  himself  of  being  well-affected  in  mind, 
and  acting  the  best  way,  who  is  satisfied  in 
the  state  of  his  soul,  secure  from  God’s 
displeasure,  and  hopeful  of  his  favour,  what 
can  make  any  grievous  impression  on  him  ? 
What  other  affections  than  such  as  are  most 
grateful  and  pleasant  can  lodge  in  his  soul  ? 
Joy  and  peace  have  natural  seeds  in  such  a 
mind,  and  necessarily  must  spring  up  there  ; 
in  proportion,  I  mean,  and  according  to  the 
degrees  of  piety  resident  therein. 

The  Epicureans  did  conceit  and  boast, 
that  having,  by  their  atheistical  explica¬ 
tions  of  natural  effects  and  common  events 
here,  discarded  the  belief  and  dread  of  re¬ 
ligion,  they  had  laid  a  strong  foundation 
for  tranquillity  of  mind,  had  driven  away 
all  the  causes  of  grief  and  fear,  so  that  no¬ 
thing  then  remained  troublesome  or  terri¬ 
ble  unto  us  ;  and  consequently,  what,  said 
they,  could  forbid,  but  that  we  should  be 
entirely  contented,  glad,  and  happy  ?  — - 
Nos  exeequat  victoria  ccelo;  no  God  then 
surely  could  be  more  happy  than  we.  But 
their  attempt  in  many  respects  was  vain 
and  lame.  They  presumed  of  a  victory 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  :  and  sup¬ 
posing  they  had  got  it,  their  triumph  would 
not  have  been  so  glorious,  their  success 
would  not  have  been  so  great,  as  they  pre¬ 
tended.  For  seeing  no  Epicurean  discourse 
can  baffle  the  potent  arguments  which 
persuade  religion  (those  arguments  which 
the  visible  constitution  of  nature,  the  cur¬ 
rent  tradition  of  all  ages,  the  general  con¬ 
sent  of  men,  the  pregnant  attestations  of 
history  and  experience  concerning  super¬ 
natural  and  miraculous  events,  do  afford  ;) 
since  the  being  and  providence  of  God  have 
proofs  so  clear  and  valid,  that  no  subtlety 
of  man  can  so  far  evade  them  as  not  to  be 
shaken  with  them,  as  wholly  to  be  freed 
from  doubt  and  suspicion  of  their  truth; 
since  there  can  be  no  means  of  evincing 
the  negative  part  in  those  questions  to  bo 
true  or  probable  ;  it  is  impossible  that  any 
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considering  man,  in  this  cause  against  re¬ 
ligion.  should  suppose  himself  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  an  absolute  and  secure  victory,  or 
that  he  should  reap  substantial  fruit  of 
comfort  thence.  It  cannot  be.  that  any 
man  should  enjoy  any  perfect  quiet,  with¬ 
out  acting  so  as  to  get  some  good  hope  of 
avoiding  those  dreadful  mischiefs,  which 
religion  threateneth  to  the  transgressors  of 
its  precepts.  Were  there  indeed  but  rea¬ 
son  enough  to  stir,  if  not  to  stagger,  an 
infidel ;  were  it  somewhat  dubious  whe¬ 
ther,  vea,  were  it  great  odds  that  there  are 
not  reserved  any  punishments  for  impiety, 
as  indeed  there  is,  if  not  the  perfectest  as¬ 
surance  imaginable,  yet  vast  advantage  on 
the  contrary  side ;  were  there  but  any  small 
reason  for  a  judgment  to  come,  as  there 
are  apparently  very  many  and  great  ones ; 
had  most  men  conspired  in  denying  Pro¬ 
vidence,  as  ever  generally  they  have  con¬ 
sented  in  avowing  it ;  were  there  a  pretence 
of  miracles  for  establishing  the  mortality 
and  impunity  of  souls,  as  there  have  been 
numberless  strongly  testified  by  good  wit¬ 
nesses  and  great  events,  to  confirm  the  op¬ 
posite  doctrines  ;  did  most  wise  and  sober 
men  judge  in  favour  of  irreligion,  as  com¬ 
monly  they  ever  did  and  still  do  otherwise  ; 
yet  wisdom  would  require  that  men  should 
choose  to  be  pious,  since  otherwise  no  man 
can  be  thoroughly  secure.  It  is  a  wildness, 
not  to  dread  the  least  possibility  of  incur¬ 
ring  such  horrible  mischiefs  :  any  hazard 
of  such  importance  cannot  but  startle  a 
man  in  his  wits.  To  be  in  the  least  ob¬ 
noxious  to  eternal  torments,  if  men  would 
think  upon  it  as  men  (that  is,  as  rational 
and  provident  creatures),  could  not  but 
disturb  them.  And  indeed  so  it  is  in  ex¬ 
perience  ;  for  whatever  they  say,  or  seem, 
all  atheists  and  profane  men  are  inwardly 
suspicious  and  fearful ;  they  care  not  to 
die,  and  would  gladly  escape  the  trial  of 
what  shall  follow  death.  But  let  us  grant 
or  imagine  the  Epicurean  successful  as  he 
could  wish  in  this  enterprise  of  subduing 
religion  :  yet  except  therewith  he  can  also 
trample  down  reason,  new  mould  human 
nature,  subjugate  all  natural  appetites  and 
passions,  alter  the  state  of  things  here,  and 
transform  the  world,  he  will  yet  in  the 
greatest  pait  fail  of  his  conceited  advan¬ 
tages  ;  verv  short  he  will  fall  of  triumphing 
in  a  contented  and  quiet  mind.  That  which 
accrueth  thence  will  at  most  be  no  more 
than  some  negative  content,  or  a  partial 
indolency,  arising  from  his  being  rescued 
from  some  particular  cares  and  fears  ; 
which  exceedeth  not  the  tranquillity  of  a 
beast,  or  the  stupidity  of  one  that  is  out 


of  his  senses :  that  is  all  he  can  claim, 
which  yet  is  more  than  he  can  ever  com¬ 
pass.  For  he  cannot  be  as  a  beast,  or  a 
mere  sot,  if  he  would :  reason,  reflecting 
on  present  evils,  and  boding  others  future, 
will  afflict  him ;  his  own  unsalable  desires, 
unavoidable  fears,  and  un tameable  pas¬ 
sions,  will  disquiet  him.  Were  the  other 
world  quite  out  of  his  faith,  or  his  thought, 
yet  this  world  would  yield  trouble  suffi¬ 
cient  to  render  him  void  of  any  steady  rest 
or  solid  joy.  All  men  ever  have,  and  ever 
will  complain,  that  the  burdens,  crosses, 
satieties  of  this  life,  do  much  surpass  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  it.  So  that, 
were  no  other  to  be  expected  or  feared, 
this  of  itself  would  become  grievous  and 
nauseous  ;  we  should  soon  have  enough  or 
too  much  of  it,  without  a  support  and  sup¬ 
ply  from  other-where.*  In  the  largest  af¬ 
fluence  of  things,  in  the  deepest  calm  of  our 
state,  we  are  apt  to  nauseate,  and  are  weary 
even  of  our  prosperity  itself ;  the  which  in¬ 
deed  commonly  hath  ingredients  not  only 
somewhat  unsavoury,  but  very  bitter  and 
loathsome.  We  may  add,  that  had  those 
profane  attempters  quite  banished  religion, 
they  with  it  must  have  driven  away  all  the 
benefits  and  comforts  of  it :  which,  even 
supposing  them  but  imaginary,  are  yet  the 
greatest  which  common  life  doth  need,  or 
can  desire  :  with  it  they  would  send  pack¬ 
ing  justice,  fidelity,  charity,  sobriety,  and 
all  solid  virtue,  things  which  cannot  firmly 
subsist  without  conscience  :  which  being 
gone,  human  life  would  be  the  most  dis¬ 
orderly,  most  unsafe,  most  wretched  and 
contemptible  thing  that  can  be  ;  nothing 
but  insipid  and  flashy  sensualities  would  be 
left  behind  to  comfort  a  man  with  ;  and 
those  hardly  any  man  (by  reason  of  com¬ 
petitions  and  contentions  for  them,  nowise 
restrainable)  could  enjoy  quietly  or  safely. 
It  is,  therefore,  piety  alone,  which,  by 
raising  hopes  of  blessings  and  joys  incom¬ 
parably  superior  to  any  here,  that  cannot 
be  taken  from  us,  can  lay  any  ground  of 
true  content,  of  substantial  and  positive 
content ;  such  as  consisteth  not  only  in  re¬ 
moving  the  objects  and  causes  of  vexatious 
passions,  but  in  employing  the  most  plea¬ 
sant  affections  (love,  hope,  joy)  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  conq  lacence  upon  their  proper  and 
most  noble  objects.  The  kingdom  of  God 
(and  that  only,  no  other  kingdom  hath  that 
privilege)  consisteth  in  righteousness  (first, 
then  in)  peace  and  spiritual  joy.'  No  philo¬ 
sopher,  with  truth  ami  reason,  can  make 
that  overture  to  us,  which  our  Lord  doth : 

•  Non  tempestate  vexor,  sod  nausea.—' ?on.  de  Tranq. 
An.  1.  l  Koui.  xlv.  IT. 
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Come  unto  me ,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden ,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your 
souls.”'  Out  of  religion  there  can  be  no 
aphorism  pretended  like  to  that  of  the 
|  Prophet :  Thou  shalt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace ,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee.” 

If,  indeed,  we  distinctly  survey  all  the 
grounds  and  sources  of  content,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  religion  only  can  afford  it. 

Doth  it  result  from  a  well  governing  and 
ordering  our  passions?  Then  it  is  plain, 
that  only  a  pious  man  is  capable  thereof : 
for  piety  only  can  affect  that ;  it  alone,  with 
the  powerful  aid  of  Divine  grace,  doth 
guide  our  passions  by  exact  rules,  doth  set 
them  upon  worthy  objects,  doth  temper 
and  tune  them  in  just  harmony,  doth  sea¬ 
sonably  curb  and  check  them,  doth  rightly 
correct  and  reform  them.* 

This  no  bare  reason  (which  naturally  is 
so  dim  and  so  feeble  in  man)  can  achieve : 
much  less  can  unreasonableness  doit,  which 
is  ever  prevalent  in  irreligious  persons. 
Their  passions  do  ever  run  wildly  and  at 
random,  in  no  good  pace,  within  no  good 
compass,  toward  the  meanest  and  basest 
objects  ;  whence  they  can  have  no  rest  or 
quiet  in  their  minds.  As  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  offending,  so  will  they  ever  be  pu¬ 
nishing  themselves  with  intestine  broils  and 
conflicts,  with  dissatisfactions  and  regrets. 
Hence,  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked .° 
He  is  like  the  troubled  sea ,  which  cannot 
rest. p  God  (as  St.  Austin  speaketh)  hath 
said  it ,  and  so  it  is,  Every  inordinate  mind 
is  a  punishment  to  itself -\ 

Doth  content  spring  from  a  hearty  ap¬ 
probation  of,  or  a  complacence  in,  a  man  s 
own  actions ;  from  reflection  that  he  con¬ 
stantly  doth  act  according  to  reason  and 
wisdom,  to  justice  and  duty  ?  Then  can  the 
pious  man  alone  pretend  to  it,  who  knoweth 
that  he  walketh  inoffensively  toward  God 
and  man ;  J  that  he  consulted  his  own  best 
interest  and  welfare  ;  that  assuredly  no  bad 
consequence  can  attend  his  unblameable 
behaviour  ;  that  most  wise  men  have  de¬ 
clared  their  approbation  of  his  proceedings ; 
that  if  he  prove  in  his  chief  design  mis¬ 
taken,  yet  no  mischief  can  thence  befall  him ; 
yea,  that  he  is  not  thereby  quite  disappoint¬ 
ed,  seeing  even  much  present  satisfaction 


*  Mala  mens  —  cum  insidiatur,  spe,  curis,  labore 
distringitur ;  et  jam  cum  sceleris  compos  fucnt,  so- 
licitudine,  poenitentia,  pcenarum  omnium  exspecta- 
tione  torquetur. —  Qvinl.  xii.  1. 

t  Nulla  ma  or  pcena  nequiti®  est,  quam  quod  sibi  ac 
suis  di9plicet.—  Sen.  Ep.  42-  ,  T  * 
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Peus’iussit,  et  ita  est,  Sibi  poena  est  omnis  mordi- 
natus  animus.  —  Aug.  Con/.  ..... 

%  Nisi  sapienti  sua  non  placent :  omms  stultitia 
laborat  fastidio  sui. —  Sen.Ep.it. 

m  Matt.  xi.  28.  olaa-xMiuM. 

n  Isa.  xxvi.  3.  r  I®3  lvM- 


and  convenience  do  arise  up  to  him  from 
his  practice. 

Doth  content  grow  from  a  sound  and 
healthful  constitution  of  soul .'  It  is  the 
pious  man  alone  that  hath  that,  whose 
mind  is  clear  from  distempers  of  vice  and 
passion.  The  impious  man  is  infirm,  out 
of  order,  full  of  disease  and  pain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Prophet’s  description  of  him  ; — 
The  whole  head  is  sick  and  the  whole  heart 
faint :  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto 
the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it ;  hut 
wounds ,  and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores.' 

Doth  content  arise  specially  from  good 
success  in  our  attempts,  or  from  prosperous 
events  befalling  us  ?  Then  it  is  the  pious 
man  who  is  most  capable  thereof:  for  he  only 
is  secure  that  what  seemeth  good  and  pro¬ 
sperous  is  really  such  to  him,  as  meant  for 
his  good  by  the  Divine  goodness,  as  tend¬ 
ing  thereto  by  the  guidance  of  infallible 
wisdom.  As  he  only  hath  ground  to  hope 
for  success,  because  he  confided  in  God, 
because  he  dutifully  seeketh  God  s  help, 
because  God  is  favourably  disposed  toward 
him,  because  God  ordereth  his  steps ,  be¬ 
cause  God  is  by  promise  engaged  to  bless 
him,  because  he  is  conscious  of  intentions 
to  render  God  thanks  and  praise  for  it,  to 
employ  his  success  to  God  s  honour  and 
service:  so  he  only  can  be  satisfied  witn 
the  appearance  of  success,  being  able  with 
assurance  to  say  after  St.  Paul,  lie  know 
that  to  those  who  love  God ,  all  things  co¬ 
operate  for  good. r 

Is  security  from  danger,  from  trouble, 
from  want,  from  all  evil,  a  source  or  mat¬ 
ter  of  content  ?  It  certainly  doth  attend 
the  pious  man ;  God  being  his  especial  pro¬ 
tector,  his  comforter,  his  purveyor.  There 
shall  no  evil  befal  the  just ;  There  shall  no 
plague  come  near  his  dwelling.  God  keep - 
eth  all  his  bones,  not  one  of  them  is  broken. 
He  delivereth  the  righteous  out  of  If-ir 
troubles.  The  desire  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  granted.  There  is  no  want  to  them  that 
fear  God.%  So  do  the  holy  oracles  assure 
us. 

Doth  contentedness  spring  from  sum- 
ciency,  real  or  apprehended  r  This  apper¬ 
tained  peculiarly  to  the  pious  man:  tor, 
having  God,  the  master  of  all,  for  ms  por¬ 
tion,  he  hath  the  richest  estate  tliat  can  be ; 
he  hath  all  that  he  can  desire ;  he  cannot 
but  take  himself  to  have  enough.  Hence 
Godlinesswith  contentedness  («t 
with  sufficiency )  is,  as  St.  Paul  saith, 

the  great  way  of  gaming .»  He 
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saith  it  not,  as  supposing  godliness  and 
contentedness  to  be  separable  ;  but  rather 
as  implying  godliness  therefore  to  be  most 
gainful,  because  sufficiency  and  contented¬ 
ness  do  ever  attend  it.  In  fine,  if  that  sav¬ 
ing  of  Seneca  be  true,  that.  If  to  any  man 
the  things  he  possesseth  do  not  seem  most 
ample ,  although  he  he  master  of  the  whole 
world ,  he  is  yet  miserable  ;*  then  assuredly 
the  pious  man  only  can  be  happy  ;  for  to 
him  alone  his  possessions  can  seem  the 
largest  and  best,  such  as  there  can  be  no 
possible  accession  to,  or  amendment  of. 
For  nothing  can  be  greater  or  better  than 
God,  in  whom  he  hath  a  stedfast  propriety, 
whose  infinite  power  and  wisdom  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  do  him  the  utmost  good  that  he 
is  capable  of.  And  farther, 

III.  Seeing  we  have  mentioned  happiness, 
or  the  summum  honum ,  the  utmost  scope 
of  human  desire,  we  do  add,  that  piety 
doth  surely  confer  it.  Happiness,  what¬ 
ever  it  be.  hath  certainly  an  essential  co¬ 
herence  with  piety.  These  are  reciprocal 
propositions,  both  of  them  infallibly  true, 
He  that  is  pious  is  happy ;  and.  He  tliat 
is  happy  is  pious.  No  man  doth  under¬ 
take  or  prosecute  anything,  which  he  doth 
not  apprehend  in  some  order  or  degree 
conducing  to  that  which  all  men  under  a 
confused  notion  regard  and  tend  to,  which 
they  call  happiness,  the  highest  good,  the 
chiefest  desirable  thing.  But  in  their  judg¬ 
ments  about  this  thing,  or  the  means  of  at¬ 
taining  it,  as  men  dissent  much ;  so  of  neces¬ 
sity  most  of  them  must  be  mistaken.  Most, 
indeed,  do  aim  and  shoot  at  a  mere  shadow 
of  profit,  or  at  that  which  is  very  little  con¬ 
siderable,  and  in  comparison  nothing  at 
all ;  which  little  conduceth  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  their  nature,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
their  desire.  If  they  miss  the  mark,  they 
are  disappointed ;  if  they  hit  it,  they  are 
no  less,  and  in  effect  hit  nothing.  But 
whatever  tins  grand  matter  is,  in  whatever 
it  consisteth,  however  it  be  procured  ;  be 
it  the  possession  antj  fruition  of  some  spe¬ 
cial  choice  goods,  or  an  aggregation  and 
affluence  of  all  goods;  piety  surely  is  the 
main  ingredient  and  principal  cause  there¬ 
of.  All  other  goods  without  it  are  insig¬ 
nificant  and  unuseful  thereto  ;  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  wanting  where  piety  is.  Be  a  man 
never  so  rich,  so  powerful,  so  learned 
and  knowing,  so  prosperous  in  his  affairs, 
so  honourable  in  the  opinions  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  men :  yet  nowise  happy  can  he 
be,  if  he  is  not  pious  ;  seeing  he  wantetb 
the  best  goods,  and  is  subject  to  the  worst 

•  .Si  cui  sim  non  videntur  amplissima,  licet  totius 
uiuntli  dominus  ait,  .tamen  miser  est.  —  Sen .  I'.p.  9. 
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evils;  seeing  he  wanteth  the  love  and  favour 
of  God.  he  wanteth  peace  and  satisfaction 
of  conscience,  he  wanteth  a  right  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  present  things,  he  wanteth  security 
concerning  his  final  welfare.  Be  he  never 
so  poor,  so  low  in  the  eyes  of  men,  so  for¬ 
lorn  and  destitute  of  worldly  conveniences ; 
yet  if  he  be  pious,  he  cannot  be  wretched: 
for  he  hath  an  interest  in  goods  incom¬ 
parably  most  precious,  and  is  safe  from  all 
considerable  evils  ;  he  hath  a  free  resort  to 
the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  happiness, 
he  hath  a  right  to  immense  and  endless 
felicity,  the  which  eminently  containeth  all 
the  goods  we  are  capable  of ;  he  is  pos¬ 
sessed  thereof  in  hope  and  certain  rever¬ 
sion  ;  there  is  but  a  moment  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  his  complete  fruition  of  it.  The  want 
of  all  other  petty  things  no  more  can  maim 
the  integrity  of  his  felicity,  than  cutting 
the  hair,  or  paring  the  nails,  do  mutilate 
a  man;  all  other  things  are  but  super¬ 
fluities  or  excrescences  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  happiness.  Whatever  hap- 
peneth,  that  will  assuredly  be  true,  which 
is  so  much  inculcated  in  holy  Scripture, 
Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord , 
that  ivalketh  in  his  ways ;  happy  shall  he 
be ,  and  it  sh/dl  be  well  with  him .“  Piety  is 
indeed  fraught  with  beatitudes,  every  part 
thereof  yieldeth  peculiar  blessedness.  To 
the  love  of  God,  to  charity  toward  our 
neighbour,  to  purity  of  heart,  to  meekness, 
to  humility,  to  patience,  to  mercifulness, 
to  peaceableness,  beatitude  is  ascribed  by 
our  Lord,  the  great  Judge  and  Dispenser 
of  it.v  Each  religious  performance  hath 
happy  fruits  growing  from  it,  and  blissful 
rewards  assigned  thereto.  All  pious  dis¬ 
positions  are  fountains  of  pleasant  streams, 
which  by  their  confluence  do  make  up  a 
full  sea  of  felicity. 

IV'.  It  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  piety, 
that  it  furnisheth  employment  fit  for  us, 
worthy  of  us,  hugely  grateful,  and  highly 
beneficial  to  us.  Man  is  a  very  busy  and 
active  creature,  which  cannot  live  and  do 
nothing,  whose  thoughts  are  in  restless 
motion,  whose  desires  are  ever  stretching 
at  somewhat,  who  perpetually  will  he  work¬ 
ing  either  good  or  evil  to  himself :  w-here- 
fore  greatly  profitable  must  that  thing  be, 
w'hich  determineth  him  to  act  well,  to 
spend  his  care  and  pain  on  that  which  is 
truly  advantageous  to  him  ;  and  that  is  re¬ 
ligion  only.  It  alone  fasteneth  our  thoughts 
affections,  and  endeavours,  upon  occupa¬ 
tions  worthy  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
suiting  the  excellency  of  our  natural  capa¬ 
cities  and  endowments,  tending  to  the  per- 
“  l’s.  exxviii.  1,  2  ;  cxii.  1.  *  Malt.  v. 
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fection  and  advancement  of  our  reason,  to 
the  enriching  and  ennobling  of  our  souls. 
Secluding  that,  we  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  study,  to  affect,  to  pursue,  not 
very  mean  and  below  us,  not  very  base  and 
misbecoming  us,  as  men  of  reason  and 
judgment.  What  have  we  to  do  but  to  eat 
and  drink,  like  horses  or  like  swine  ;  but 
to  sport  and  play,  like  children  or  apes  ;  but 
to  bicker  and  scuffle  about  trifles  and  im¬ 
pertinences,  like  idiots  ?  what,  but  to  scrape 
or  scramble  for  useless  pelf ;  to  hunt  after 
empty  shows  and  shadows  of  honour,  or 
the  vain  fancies  and  dreams  of  men  ?  what 
but  to  wallow  or  bask  in  sordid  pleasures, 
the  which  soon  degenerate  into  remorse  and 
bitterness  ?  To  which  sort  of  employments 
were  a  man  confined,  what  a  pitiful  thing 
would  he  be,  and  howr  inconsiderable  were 
his  life  !  W ere  a  man  designed  only,  like 
a  fly,  to  buzz  about  here  for  a  time,  suck¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  and  licking  the  dew,  then 
soon  to  vanish  back  into  nothing,  or  to  be 
transformed  into  worms  ;  how  sorry  and 
despicable  a  thing  were  he  1  And  such, 
without  religion,  we  should  be.  But  it 
supplieth  us  with  business  of  a  most  worthy 
nature  and  lofty  importance ;  it  setteth  us 
upon  doing  things  great  and  noble  as  can 
be  ;  it  engageth  us  to  free  our  minds  from 
all  fond  conceits,  and  cleanse  our  hearts 
from  all  corrupt  affections ;  to  curb  our 
brutish  appetites,  to  tame  our  wild  passions, 
to  correct  our  perverse  inclinations,  to 
conform  the  dispositions  of  our  soul  and 
the  actions  of  our  life  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  righteousness  and  goodness :  it  putteth 
us  upon  the  imitation  of  God,  and  aiming 
at  the  resemblance  of  his  perfections ;  upon 
obtaining  a  friendship  and  maintaining  a 
j  correspondence  with  the  High  and  Holy 
I  One;  uponfittingourminds  for  conversation 
andsociety  with  the  wisest  and  purest  spirits 
I  above ;  upon  providing  for  an  immortal 
state,  upon  the  acquist  of  joy  and  glory 
everlasting  :  it  employeth  us  in  the  di- 
vinest  actions,  of  promoting  virtue,  of  per¬ 
forming  beneficence,  of  serving  the  public, 
and  doing  good  to  all :  the  being  exercised 
i  in  which  things  doth  indeed  render  a  man 
highly  considerable,  and  his  life  excellently 
valuable. 

It  is  an  employment  most  proper  to  us 
as  reasonable  men.  For  what  more  proper 
I  entertainments  can  our  mind  have,  tlmn  to 
be  purifying  and  beautifying  itself,  to  be 
peeping  itself  and  its  subordinate  faculties 
in  order,  to  be  attending  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  thoughts,  of  passions,  of  words,  of 
actions  depending  upon  its  governance  ? 

it  is  an  employment  most  beneficial  to 


us :  in  pursuing  which,  we  greatly  better 
ourselves,  and  improve  our  condition  ;  we 
benefit  and  oblige  others;  we  procure 
sound  reputation  and  steady  friendships ; 
we  decline  many  irksome  mischiefs  and 
annoyances ;  we  do  not,  lik£  those  in  the 
Prophet,  spend  our  labour  for  that  which 
satisfieth  not ,  nor  spend  our  money  fur  that 
which  is  not  bread  :x  for  both  temporal  pro¬ 
sperity  and  eternal  felicity  are  the  wages 
of  the  labour  which  we  take  herein. 

It  is  an  employment  most  constant,  never 
allowing  sloth  or  listlessness  to  creep  in, 
incessantly  busying  all  our  faculties  with 
earnest  contention  ;  according  to  that  pro¬ 
fession  of  St.  Pauj,  declaring  the  nature 
thereof,  Herein  always  do  I  exercise  myself \ 
to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  man.y  Whence  it  is  called 
a  fight ,  and  a  race,  implying  the  continual 
earnestness  of  attention  and  activity,  which 
is  to  be  spent  thereon. 

It  is  withal  a  sweet  and  grateful  business : 
for  it  is  a  pious  man’s  character,  that  he 
delighteth  greatly  in  God s  commandments  ;* 
that  the  commandments  are  not  grievous  to 
him  ;a  that  it  is  his  meat  and  drink  to  do 
God s  will  ;b  that  God's  words  (or  precepts) 
are  sweeter  than  honey  to  his  taste  ;c  that 
the  ways  of  religious  wisdom  are  ways  of 
pleasantness ,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. d 
Whereas  all  other  employments  are  weari¬ 
some,  and  soon  become  loathsome ;  this, 
the  farther  we  proceed  in  it,  the  more  plea¬ 
sant  and  satisfactory  it  groweth.*  There 
is  perpetual  matter  of  victory  over  bad  in¬ 
clinations  pestering  us  within,  and  strong 
temptations  assailing  us  without :  which  to 
combat  hath  much  delight ;  to  master ,  breed- 
eth  unexpressible  content.  The  sense  also 
i  of  God’s  love,  the  influences  of  his  grace 
and  comfort  communicated  in  the  perfor¬ 
mances  of  devotion  and  all  duty,  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  good  conscience,  the  assured 
hope  of  reward,  the  foretastes  of  future 
Bliss,  do  season  and  sweeten  all  the  labours 
taken,  and  all  the  difficulties  undergone 
I herein. 

In  fine,  the  bare  light  of  nature  hath  dis¬ 
cerned,  that  were  it  not  for  such  matters 
as  these  to  spend  a  man’s  care  and  pains 
upon,  this  would  be  a  lamentable  world  to 
live  in.  There  was,  for  instance,  an  em¬ 
peror  great  and  mighty  as  ever  did  wield 
sceptre  upon  earth,  whose  excellent  virtue, 
coupled  with  wisdom  (inferior,  perhaps,  to 

*  Non  potest  cuiquam  semper  idem  placere,  nisi 
rectum.  —  Sen.  20. 

Dedit  hoc  providentia  hominibus  munus,  ut  honesta 
magis  juvarent.  —  Quint.}.  12. 

*  Isa.lv.  2.  7  Acts  x\iv.  16.  *  Psal.  call.  !. 

*  I  John  v.  3.  b  John  iv.  34.  *  Psal.  cxix.  10J. 

d  Pro* .  iii.  17. 
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none  that  any  man  ever,  without  special 
inspiration,  hath  been  endowed  with),  did 
qualify  him  with  most  advantage  to  examine 
and  rightly  to  judge  of  things  here  ;  who, 
notwithstanding  all  the  conveniences  which 
his  royal  estate  and  well-settled  prosperity 
might  afford  (the  which  surely  he  had  fully 
tasted  and  tried),  did  yet  thus  express  his 

thoughts :  t <  Lr.1t  Z*iv  £Y  xctr/uetl  KiVM  SiCdV,  Vj 

rootoix;  *:»£;  Wliat  doth  it  concern  me  to 
live  in  a  world  void  of  God ,  or  void  of  Pro¬ 
vidence? ’*  To  govern  the  greatest  empire 
that  ever  was,  in  the  deepest  calm;  toen- 
jby  the  largest  affluences  of  wealth,  of  splen¬ 
dour,  of  respect,  of  pleasure ;  to  be  loved,  to 
be  dreaded,  to  be  served,  to  be  adored  by  so 
many  nations  ;  to  have  the  whole  civil  world 
obsequious  to  his  will  and  nod :  all  these 
things  seemed  vain  and  idle,  not  worthy 
of  a  man’s  regard,  affection,  or  choice,  in 
case  there  were  no  God  to  worship,  no 
providence  to  observe,  no  piety  to  be  exer¬ 
cised.  So  little  worth  the  while  common 
sense  hath  adjudged  it  to  live  without  re¬ 
ligion. 

V.  It  is  a  considerable  benefit  of  piety, 
that  it  affordeth  the  best  friendships  and 
sweetest  societv.  Man  is  framed  for  society, 
and  cannot  live  well  without  it :  many  of 
his  faculties  would  be  useless,  many  of  his 
appetites  would  rest  unsatisfied  in  solitude,  f 
To  have  a  friend  wise  and  able,  honest  and 
good,  unto  whom  upon  all  occasions  we 
may  have  recourse  for  advice,  for  assist¬ 
ance,  for  consolation,  is  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence  of  life :  and  this  benefit  we  owe  to 
religion,  which  supplieth  us  with  various 
friendships  of  the  best  kind,  most  beneficial 
and  most  sweet  unto  us.£ 

It  maketh  God  our  friend,  a  friend  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  all  friends,  most  affec¬ 
tionate  and  kind,  most  faithful  and  sure, 
most  able,  most  willing,  and  ever  most 
ready  to  perform  all  friendly  offices,  to 
yield  advice  in  all  our  doubts,  succour  in 
all  our  needs,  comfort  in  all  our  troubles, 
satisfaction  to  all  our  desires.  Unto  him 
it  ininistereth  a  free  address  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions  ;  with  him  it  alloweth  us  continu¬ 
ally  a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  intercourse. 
The  pious  man  hath  always  the  all -wise 
God  to  counsel  him,  to  guide  his  actions 
and  order  his  steps ;  he  hath  the  Al¬ 
mighty  to  protect,  support,  and  relieve 
him  ;  he  hath  the  immense  Goodness  to 
commiserate  and  comfort  him:  unto  him 
he  is  not  only  encouraged,  but  obliged 

*  M.  Ant.  ii.  11  ;  xi.  10. 

1  Null ius  boni  sine  socio  jucunda  posscssio  est — 
Sen.  Ip .  G. 

t  I  t  aliarum  rerum  nobis  innata  dulcedo  est,  sic 
amicitiee. — Sen.  Ep.  V. 
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to  resort  in  need;  upon  him  he  may,  he 
ought  to  discharge  all  his  cares  and  bur¬ 
dens.6 

It  consequently  doth  engage  all  creatures 
in  the  world  to  be  our  friends,  or  instru¬ 
ments  of  good  to  us,  according  to  their 
several  capacities,  by  the  direction  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  God.  All  the  servants  of  our  great 
Friend  will,  in  compliance  to  him,  be  ser¬ 
viceable  to  us :  Thou  shall  he  in  league  with 
the  stones  of  the  field,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  shall  he  at  peace  with  thee:(  so  Job’s 
friend  promiseth  him,  upon  condition  of 
piety.  And  God  himself  confirmeth  that 
promise :  In  that  day ,  saith  he  in  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  will  I  make  a  covenant  for  them  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field ,  and  with  the  fowls  of 
heaven ,  and  with  the  creeping  things  of  the 
ground A  And  again,  When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters ,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and 
through  the  rivers ,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee ;  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire, 
thou  shall  not  be  burnt ;  neither  shall  the 
flame  kindle  upon  thee. h  And.  The  sun  shall 
|  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night. 1 
Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder, 
the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou 
trample  under  foot .k  They  shall  take  up 
scorpions ,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them : 1  (  so  our  Lord 
promised  to  his  disciples.)  Not  only  the 
heavens  shall  dispense  their  kindly  influ¬ 
ences,  and  the  earth  yield  her  plentiful 
stores,  and  all  the  elements  discharge  their 
natural  and  ordinary  good  offices :  nor  only 
the  tame  and  sociable  creatures  shall  upon 
this  condition  faithfully  serve  us  ;  but  even 
the  most  wild,  most  fierce,  most  ravenous, 
most  venomous  creatures  shall,  if  there  be 
need,  prove  friendly  and  helpful,  or  at  least 
harmless  to  us  ;  as  were  the  ravens  to  Elias, 
the  lions  to  Daniel,  the  viper  to  St.  Paul, 
the  fire  to  the  three  children.™  • 

But  especially  piety  doth  procure  the 
friendship  of  the  good  angels,  that  puissant 
host  of  glorious  and  happy  spirits: n  they  all 
do  tenderly  love  the  pious  person  ;  they  are 
ever  ready  to  serve  and  do  him  good,  to 
protect  him  from  danger,  to  aid  him  in  his 
undertakings,  to  rescue  him  from  mischiefs. 
What  an  honour,  what  a  blessing  is  this, 
to  have  such  an  innumerable  company  of 
noble  friends  (the  courtiers  and  favourites 
of  heaven)  deeply  concerned  and  constantly 
vigilant  for  our  welfare ! 

It  also  engageth  the  blessed  saints  in 

•  Prov.  xii.  2;  Psal.  xxxiv.  15;  xxxiii.  18;  cxlv.  19; 
xxxvii.  28 ;  Job  xxxvi.  7.  (  Job  v.  23. 

g  J 1 09.  ii.  18.  1  Psal.  exxi.  C. 

h  Isa.  xliii.  2.  k  Psal.  xci.  13. 

i  Mark  xvi.  18;  Deut.  xxviii.  12. 
m  1  Kings  xvii.  G. 

n  Psal.  xxxiv.  7 ;  xci.  11  ;  Ileb.  i.  14. 
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glory,  the  spirits  of  just  men  perfected ,  the 
church  of  the  first-born ,  to  bear  dearest  af¬ 
fection  to  us,  to  further  our  prosperity  with 
their  good  wishes  and  earnest  prayers, 
mightily  prevalent  with  God. 

It  rendereth  all  sorts  of  men  our  friends. 
To  good  men  it  uniteth  us  in  holy  commu¬ 
nion  ;  the  communion  of  brotherly  charity 
and  hearty  good-will,  attended  with  all  the 
good  offices  they  are  able  to  perform :  to 
other  men  it  reconcileth  and  endeareth  us ; 
for  that  innocent  and  inoffensive,  courte¬ 
ous  and  benign,  charitable  and  beneficent 
demeanour  (such  as  piety  doth  require  and 
produce),  are  apt  to  conciliate  respect  and 
affection  from  the  worst  men.  For,  I  incit 
malos  pertinax  bonitas  ;*  men  hardly  can 
persist  enemies  to  him  whom  they  perceive 
to  be  their  friend  :  and  such  the  pious  man 
in  disposition  of  mind,  and  in  effect  when  , 
occasion  serveth,  is  toward  all  men  ;f  being 
sensible  of  his  obligation  to  love  all  men, 
and,  as  he  hath  opportunity ,  to  do  good  to  \ 
all  men.0  It  assureth  and  more  strictly 
endeareth  our  friends  to  us.  For,  as  it 
inaketh  us  hearty,  faithful,  constant  friends 
to  others,  so  it  reciprocally  tieth  others  to 
us  in  the  like  sincerity  and  fastness  of  good¬ 
will.]; 

It  reconcileth  enemies.  For,  when  a 
man's  ways  do  please  the  Lord ,  he  maheth 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.v  It 
hath  a  natural  efficacy  to  that  purpose,  and 
Divine  blessing  promoteth  it. 

By  it  all  conversation  becometh  tole¬ 
rable,  grateful,  and  useful.  For  a  pious 
man  is  not  easily  disturbed  with  any  cross¬ 
ness  or  perverseness,  any  infirmity  or  im- 
pertinency  of  those  he  converseth  with  :  he 
can  bear  the  weaknesses  and  the  failings 
of  his  company  ;  he  can  by  wholesome  re¬ 
flections  upon  all  occurrences  advantage 
and  please  himself.  § 

In  fine,  piety  rendereth  a  man  a  true 
friend  and  a  good  companion  to  himself ; 
satisfied  in  himself,  able  to  converse  freely 
and  pleasantly  with  his  own  thoughts.!  It 
is  for  the  want  of  pious  inclinations  and 
dispositions,  that  solitude  (a  thing  which 
sometimes  cannot  be  avoided,  which  often 
should  be  embraced)  is  to  most  men  so  irk¬ 
some  and  tedious,  that  men  do  carefully 
shun  themselves,  and  fly  from  their  own 
thoughts ;  that  they  decline  all  converse 

•  Sen.  de  Benef.  vii.  21.  . 

t  Qui  sibi  aruicus  cst,  scito  hunc  amicum  omnibus 
esse.  —  Sen.  Ep.  6.  . 

2  0/  ecyaUci  r,bue  —  Arist.  Etfl.  vm.  4.  ^ 

§  Iviitctyu*  ts  9vto(  ict t»r«  poCkirett’  r,6i&e  yee*  anro 
~trA r,.  ( Aristot.  Eth.  ix.  4.)  ts 
tTiTMTtif  a t  utrcuti,  x«l)  raj*  fMkkctraiy  i/.nbtf  aytcOxi- 
I!  Quceris  quid  profecerim?  amicus  esse  mini  ccepi. 
$ eii.  Ep.  6. 

O  Gal.  vi.  10.  r  Prov.  xn.  7. 


with  their  own  souls,  and  hardly  dare  look 
upon  their  own  hearts  and  consciences  : 
whence  they  become  aliens  from  home, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  themselves,  most 
ignorant  of  their  own  nearest  concern¬ 
ments,  no  faithful  friends  or  pleasant  com¬ 
panions  to  themselves  ;  so  for  refuge  and 
ease  they  unseasonably  rim  into  idle  or  lewd 
conversation,  where  they  disorder  and  de¬ 
file  themselves.*  But  the  pious  man  is,  like 
Scipio,  never  less  alone  than  when  alone 
his  solitude  and  retirement  is  not  only  to¬ 
lerable,  but  commonly  the  most  grateful 
and  fruitful  part  of  his  life :  he  can  ever 
with  much  pleasure,  and  more  advantage, 
converse  with  himself ;  digesting  and  mar¬ 
shalling  his  thoughts,  his  affections,  his 
purposes,  into  good  order  ;  searching  and 
discussing  his  heart ;  reflecting  on  his  past 
ways,  enforcing  his  former  good  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  framing  new  ones;  inquiring 
after  edifying  truths ;  stretching  his  medi¬ 
tations  toward  the  best  and  sublimest  ob¬ 
jects,  raising  his  hopes  and  warming  his 
affections  towards  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things  ;  asking  himself  pertinent  questions, 
and  resolving  incident  doubts  concerning 
his  practice  :  in  fine,  conversing  with  his 
best  Friend  in  devotion  ;  with  admiration 
and  love  contemplating  the  divine  perfec¬ 
tions  displayed  in  the  works  of  nature,  of 
providence,  of  grace ;  praising  God  for  his 
excellent  benefits  and  mercies ;  confessing 
his  defects  and  offences ;  deprecating  wrat  h 
and  imploring  pardon,  with  grace  and  abi¬ 
lity  to  amend ;  praying  for  the  supply  of 
all  his  wants.]  All  which  performances 
vield  both  unconceivable  benefit  and  unex- 
pressible  comfort.  So  that  solitude  (that 
which  is  to  common  nature  so  offensive, 
to  corrupt  nature  so  abominable)  is  to  the 
pious  man  extremely  commodious  and  com¬ 
fortable  :  which  is  a  great  advantage  pe¬ 
culiar  to  piety,  and  the  last  which  I  shall 
mention. 

So  many,  and  many  more  than  I  can 
express,  vastly  great  and  precious  advan¬ 
tages  do  accrue  fi’om  piety ;  so  that  well 
may  we  conclude  with  St.  Paul,  that  God¬ 
liness  is  profitable  for  all  things. 


*  Nemo  cst,  cui  non  satius  sit  cum  quoUbet  esse, 
juam  secum.  —  Sen.  Ep.  25. 

"E»«  TO,  ;a«,  S’M. 

wr  cuivmnv.  &c.  Plut.  <r<fi  n»>.i,T».  p.  .<16. 

Zv.robiriv  »;  ucyjh’c.  Z>  evr,p.l‘ivw,  la»r««  it 
5s uyouviv  — Arist.  ix.  4.  , 

t  Nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus. 

X  Acquiescit  sibi,  cogitationibus  suls  traditus.— 

Sapiens  nunquam  solus  esse  potest,  habet  secum 
omnes  qui  sunt,  quique  unquam  fuerunt  bom  ;  et 
aniinum  liberum  quocunque  vult  transfert  ;  quoil 
corpore  non  potest,  cogitatione  complectitur;  et  si 
hominum  inops  fuerit,  loquitur  cum  I)eo.  Nunquam 
minus  solus  erit,  quam  cum  solus  luerit.—  liter,  ado 
Juvin.  i.  28. 
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It  remaineth  that,  if  we  be  wise,  we 
should,  if  we  yet  have  it  not  ingraffed  in 
ns,  labour  to  acquire  it ;  if  we  have  it.  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  improve  it,  by  con¬ 
stant  exercise,  to  the  praise  of  God,  the 
good  of  our  neighbour,  and  our  own  com¬ 
fort.  Which  that  we  may  effectually  per¬ 
form,  Almighty  God  in  mercy  vouchsafe, 
by  his  grace,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ; 
to  whom  for  ever  be  all  glory  and  praise. 
Amen. 


SERMON  IV. 

THE  REWARD  OF  HONOURING  GOD. 

1  Sam.  ii.  30 _ Fot  them  that  honour  me 

I  will  honour. 

The  words  are  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
word  of  God,  uttered  immediately  by  God 
himself ;  and  may  thence  command  from 
us  an  especial  attention  and  regard.  The 
history  of  that  which  occasioned  them  is, 
I  presume,  well  known ;  neither  shall  I 
make  any  descant  or  reflection  thereon  ; 
but  to  take  the  words  separately,  as  a  pro¬ 
position  of  itself,  affording  a  complete  in¬ 
struction  and  ample  matter  of  discourse. 
And  as  such,  they  plainly  imply  two  things: 
a  duty  required  of  us  to  honour  God ;  and 
a  reward  proffered  to  us,  upon  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  duty,  being  honoured  by  God. 
It  is  natural  for  us,  before  we  are  willing 
to  undertake  any  work,  to  consider  the  re¬ 
ward  or  benefit  accruing  from  it ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  before  we  can  perform  any  duty, 
to  understand  the  nature  thereof.  To  this 
our  method  of  action  I  shall  suit  the  me¬ 
thod  of  my  discourse ;  first  endeavouring 
to  estimate  the  reward,  then  to  explain  the 
duty.  Afterward  I  mean  to  show  briefly 
why  in  reason  the  duty  is  enjoined ;  lunv 
in  effect  the  reward  is  conferred. 

I.  The  reward  may  be  considered  either 
absolutely  (as  what  it  is  in  itself) ;  or  rela¬ 
tively  (as  to  its  rise,  and  whence  it  comes). 

1.  For  itself,  it  is  honour ;  a  thing,  if 
valued  according  to  the  rate  it  bears  in  the 
common  market,  of  highest  price  among 
all  the  objects  of  human  desire  ;  the  chief 
reward  which  the  greatest  actions  and 
which  the  best  actions  do  pretend  unto,  or 
are  capable  of ;  that  which  usually  bears 
most  sway  in  the  hearts,  and  hath  strong¬ 
est  influence  upon  the  lives  of  men ;  tiie 
desire  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  which 
doth  commonly  overbear  other  most  potent 
inclinations.  The  love  of  pleasure  stoops 
thereto :  for  men,  to  get  or  keep  reputa¬ 
tion,  will  decline  the  most  pleasant  enjoy¬ 
ments,  will  embrace  the  hardest  pains. 
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Yea,  it  often  prevails  over  the  love  of  life 
itself,  which  men  do  not  only  frequently 
expose  to  danger,  but  sometimes  devote 
to  certain  loss,  for  its  sake.  If  we  observe 
what  is  done  in  the  world,  we  may  discern 
it  to  be  the  source  of  most  undertakings 
therein :  that  it  not  only  moveth  the  wheels 
of  public  action  (that  not  only  for  it  great 
princes  contend,  great  armies  march,  great 
battles  are  fought ;)  but  that  from  it  most 
private  business  derives  its  life  and  vigour : 
that  for  honour  especially,  the  soldier  under¬ 
goes  hardship,  toil,  and  hazard:  the  scholar 
plods  and  beats  his  brains  ;  the  merchant 
runs  about  so  busily,  and  adventures  so  far ; 
yea,  that  for  its  sake  the  meanest  labourer 
and  artificer  doth  spend  his  sweat,  and 
stretch  his  sinews.  The  principal  drift  of 
all  this  care  and  industry  (the  great  reason 
of  all  this  scuffling  for  powrer,  this  search¬ 
ing  for  knowledge,  this  scraping  and  scram¬ 
bling  for  wealth)  doth  seem  to  be,  that  men 
would  live  in  some  credit,  would  raise  them¬ 
selves  above  contempt.* 

In  such  request,  of  such  force,  doth 
honour  appear  to  be.  If  we  examine  why, 
we  may  find  more  than  mere  fashion  (or 
mutual  imitation  and  consent)  to  ground 
the  experiment  upon.  There  is  one  ob¬ 
vious  reason  why  no  mean  regard  should 
he  had  thereto  ;  its  great  convenience  and 
usefulness :  for  that  a  man  cannot  himself 
live  safely,  quietly,  or  pleasantly,  without 
some  competent  measure  thereof;  cannot 
well  serve  the  public,  perform  offices  of 
duty  to  his  relations,  of  kindness  to  his 
friends,  of  charity  to  his  neighbours,  but 
under  its  protection,  and  with  its  aid :  it 
being  an  engine  very  requisite  for  the  ma¬ 
naging  any  business,  for  the  compassing 
any  design,  at  least  sweetly  and  smoothly  ; 
it  procuring  to  us  many  furtherances  in  our 
proceedings,  removing  divers  obstacles  out 
of  our  way,  guarding  a  man’s  person  from 
offences,  adding  weight  to  his  words,  put¬ 
ting  an  edge  upon  his  endeavours :  for 
every  one  allows  a  favourable  ear  to  his 
discourse,  lends  an  assisting  hand  to  his 
attempts,  grants  a  ready  credence  to  his 
testimony,  and  makes  a  fair  construction 

*■*  lbc*c  b'  a»  xeti  tcw*  ibjctiTMP  Tolfirsiixioretrov;,  vrif  «X- 
XOU  fXiv  C’iblVOf  it  TO  *  *  Tl  K  OLT  *  A  letfa /Aitov;'  UTIJ  31 
rev  rvyut  xccXijf  bo$v,( ,  OLToBtr^xUv  iOiXotrat;. —  Isocr. 

Orat.  ad  Philip. 

Mors  turn  cequissimo  animo  appetitur,  cum  suis  sc 
laudibus  vita  occidens  consol&ri  potest. —  Cic.  i.  True. 

—  Laudis  avidi  pecuniae  liberates  crant,  gloriam  in- 
gentem  divitias  honestas  volebant;  hanc  ardentissime 
dilexerunt.  propter  hanc  vivere  voluerunt,  pro  hac  e& 
mori  non  dubitaverunt.  Caeteras  cupiditates  hujus 
unius  ingenti  cupiditate  presserunt.  —  Aug.  de  Civ. 
Dei ,  v.  12. 

As  yot£  hwaffrCicLi  xoti  o  trXovro;  btoc  t r,f  rsfjbv,*  \rj\v 
cii*tTet'  —  Arist.  Eth.  iv.  3. 

Ilonos  alit  artes,  omnesque  incenduntur  ad  studio 
gloria,  &c.  —  Cic.  Tunc.  UuceU.  1. 
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of  his  doings,  whom  he  esteems  and  re¬ 
spects.  So  is  honour  plainly  valuable  among 
the  bona  ntilia ,  as  no  small  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  life  ;  and  as  such,  reason  approves 
it  to  our  judgment.* 

But  searching  farther,  we  shall  find  the 
appetite  of  honour  to  have  a  deeper  ground, 
and  that  it  is  rooted  even  in  our  nature  it¬ 
self.  For  we  may  descry  it  budding  forth 
in  men’s  first  infancy  (before  the  use  of 
reason,  or  speech  ;)  even  little  children 
being  ambitious  to  be  made  much  of, 
maintaining  among  themselves  petty  emu¬ 
lations  and  competitions,  as  it  were  about 
punctilios  of  honour. f  We  may  observe  it 
growing  with  age,  waxing  bigger  and 
stronger  together  with  the  increase  of  wit,  i 
and  knowledge,  of  civil  culture  and  expe¬ 
rience  ;  that  the  maturest  age  doth  most 
resent  and  relish  it ;  that  it  prevails  most 
in  civilized  nations  ;  that  men  of  the  best 
parts,  of  the  highest  improvements,  of  the 
weightiest  employments,  do  most  zealously 
affect  it  and  stand  upon  it ;  that  they  who 
most  struggle  with  it,  do  most  feel  its 
might,  how  difficult  it  is  to  resist  and  re¬ 
strain  it,  how  impossible  it  is  to  stifle  or 
extinguish  it.  For  the  philosopher,  with 
all  his  reasons  and  considerations,  cannot 
dispute  it  down,  or  persuade  it  away ;  the 
anchoret  cannot,  with  all  his  austerities, 
starve  it,  or  by  his  retirement  shim  it ;  no 
affliction,  no  poverty,  no  wretchedness  of 
condition,  can  totally  suppress  it.  It  is  a 
spirit  that  not  only  haunts  our  courts  and 
palaces,  but  frequents  our  schools  and 
cloisters ;  yea,  creeps  into  cottages,  into 
hospitals,  into  prisons,  and  even  dogs  men 
into  deserts  and  solitudes ;  so  close  it 
sticks  to  our  nature.  J  Plato  saith,  it  is  the 
last  coat  which  a  wise  man  doth  put  off. 
But  I  question  whether  he  could  show  us 
that  wise  man  who  had  done  it,  or  could 
tell  us  where  he  dwelt,  except  perhaps  in 
his  own  Utopian  republic.  For  they  who 
most  pretend  to  have  done  it  (who  in  their 
discourse  most  vilify  honour  ;  who  talk 
like  Chrysippus,  that  a  wise  man  for  re¬ 
putation  sake  will  not  so  much  as  stretch 
out  his  finger  ;  §  or  like  Seneca,  that  we 
should  do  every  thing  purely  for  conscience 
sake,  without  any  regard  to  men’s  opinion  ; 

*  Vide  Hier.  Ep.  ad  Celant. 

Conscientia  nobis  necessaria  est,  fama  proxima. 
Qui  conscientia  fidens,  fainain  negligit,  crudelis  est. 
—  Aug. 

fl#o t  zt****  Wirv.lfM*  oflyccv^v  r,  — Galen. 

Nec  vero  negligenda  fama  est ;  nec  mediocre  telum 
ad  res  gerendas  existimare  oportet  benevolentiam 
civium.  — Cic.  de  Amic. 

Vide  Chryt.  tom.  vi.  Orat.  17. 

t  Vidi  ego  et  expcrtus  sum  zelantcm  parvulum,  &c. 
•*-  Aug. 

X  In  solitudine  sitis  subrepit  supcrbia.—  Hier. 

§  Cic.de  Fin.  3. 


who  make  harangues  and  write  volumes 
against  glory*)  do  yet  appear  by  their  prac¬ 
tice,  sometimes,  by  so  doing,  to  aim  at  it : 
even  as  men  do  usually  complain  of  and 
eagerly  quarrel  with  that  which  they  most 
affect  and  woo.  Chrysippus  wrote,  as  we 
are  told,  above  700  books ,f  most  of  them 
concerning  logical  quirks,  and  such  as  one 
can  hardly  imagine  what  other  drift  he 
could  have  in  composing  them,  besides 
ostentation  of  his  subtilty  and  sharpness  of 
wit.  Seneca,  if  history  do  not  wrong  him, 
and  the  face  of  his  actions  do  not  misre¬ 
present  him,  was  not  in  his  heart  exempt 
from  a  spice  of  ambition.  Yea,  that  ex¬ 
cellent  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  who  would 
often  speak  like  a  Stoic,  could  not  but 
commonly  act  like  a  man ;  more  by  his 
practice  commending  honour,  than  he  dis¬ 
paraged  it  in  his  words.  For  story  repre¬ 
sents  him  very  careful  and  jealous  of  his 
credit,  very  diligent  to  preserve  it  and  to 
repair  it.f  Tertullian  calls  such  philoso¬ 
phers  negotiatores  fames ,  merchants  for 
fame  :§  and  it  is  perchance  some  part  of 
their  cunning  in  that  trade,  which  makes 
them  strive  to  beat  down  the  price  of  this 
commodity,  that  they  may  more  easily  en¬ 
gross  it  to  themselves.  However,  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  such  w'ords  are  but  words 
(words  spoken  out  of  affectation  and  pre¬ 
tence,  rather  than  in  good  earnest  and  ac- 
according  to  truth  ;)  that  endeavours  to 
banish  or  to  extirpate  this  desire  are  but 
fond  and  fruitless  attempts.  The  reason 
why  is  clear  :  for  it  is  as  if  one  should  dis¬ 
pute  against  eating  and  drinking,  or  should 
labour"  to  free  himself  from  hunger  and 
thirst :  the  appetite  of  honour  being  in¬ 
deed,  as  that  of  food,  innate  unto  us,  so  as 
not  to  be  quenched  or  smothered,  except 
by  some  violent  distemper  or  indisposition 
of  mind  ;  |j  even  by  the  wise  Author  of  our 
nature  originally  implanted  therein,  for 
very  good  ends  and  uses,  respecting  both 
the  private  and  public  benefit  ot  men  ;  as 
an  engagement  to  virtue,  and  a  restraint 
from  vice  ;  as  an  excitement  of  industry, 
an  incentive  of  courage,  a  support  ot  con¬ 
stancy  in  the  prosecution  of  worthy  enter¬ 
prises  ;  as  a  serviceable  instrument  for  the 
constitution,  conservation,  and  improve- 

*  Nihil  opinionis  causa,  omnia  conscientia  faciam. 
—  Sen  de  V.  B.  ... 

Nil  sit  illi  cum  ambitione  famaque  commune,  sibi 
placeat. —  Epitt.  113. 

Justuin  esse  gratis  oportet. —  lo. 

Id.  de  Ira ,  iii.  41. 

4  y  , 

t  Krat  fama  suae  ouriosissimus,  ct  male  loqucntium 
dictis  vel  literis  vel  sermone  respondebat.  —  tapir. 


6  Tert.  Apol.  ,  _  . 

||  Ut  quiilam  morho  aliquo  et  sensus  stupore  sunu- 
atem  dbi  non  sentiunt ;  sic  Ubidinosi.  avari.  faemo- 
osi  vera»*  laudis  gustum  non  babent.  Oc.  1  luhpp.  *. 
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ment  of  human  society.  For  did  not  some 
love  of  honour  glow  in  men's  breasts,  were 
that  noble  spark  quite  extinct,  few  men 
probably  would  study  for  honourable  qua¬ 
lities,  or  perform  laudable  deeds  ;  there 
would  be  nothing  to  keep  some  men  within 
bounds  of  modesty  and  decency,  to  deter 
them  from  doing  odious  and  ugly  things : 
men,  not  caring  what  others  thought  of 
them,  would  not  regard  what  they  did 
themselves  ;*  a  barbarous  sloth,  or  brutish 
stupidity,  would  overspread  the  world, 
withdrawing  from  common  life  most  of  its 
ornaments,  much  of  its  convenience  ;  men 
generally  would,  if  not  altogether  shun 
society,  yet  at  least  decline  the  cares  and 
burdens  requisite  to  the  promoting  its  wel¬ 
fare,  for  the  sustaining  which,  usually  the 
chief  encouragement,  the  main  recompense, 
is  this  of  honour.  That  men,  therefore,  have 
so  tender  and  delicate  a  sense  of  their  re¬ 
putation  (so  that  touching  it  is  like  prick¬ 
ing  a  nerve,  as  soon  felt,  and  as  smartly 
offensive),  is  an  excellent  provision  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  in  regard  whereto  honour  may  pass 
among  the  buna  naturalia ,  as  a  good  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  nature,  and 
for  securing  the  accomplishment  of  its  best 
designs. 

A  moderate  regard  to  honour  is  also 
commendable  as  an  instance  of  humanity 
or  good  will  to  men,  yea,  as  an  argument  of 
humility,  or  a  sober  conceit  of  ourselves. + 
For  to  desire  another  man’s  esteem,  and 
consequently  his  love  (which  in  some  kind 
or  degree  is  an  inseparable  companion  of 
esteem),  doth  imply  somewhat  of  recipro¬ 
cal  esteem  and  affection  toward  him  ;  and 
to  prize  the  judgment  of  other  men  con¬ 
cerning  us,  doth  signify,  that  we  are  not 
oversatisfied  with  our  own. 

We  might,  for  its  farther  commendation, 
allege  the  authority  of  the  more  cool  and 
candid  sort  of  philosophers  (such  as  ground¬ 
ed  their  judgment  of  things  upon  notions 
agreeable  to  common  sense  and  experience ; 
who  adapted  their  rules  of  practice  to  the 
nature  of  man,  such  as  they  found  it  in  the 
world,  not  such  as  they  framed  it  in  their 
own  fancies),  who  have  ranked  honour 
among  the  principal  of  things  desirable, 
and  adorned  it  with  fairest  elogies  ;  term¬ 
ing  it  a  divine  thing,  the  best  of  exterior 
goods,  the  most  honest  fruit  and  most  am¬ 
ple  reward  of  true  virtue ;  adjudging,  that 
to  neglect  the  opinions  of  men  (especially 
of  persons  worthy  and  laudable)  is  a  sign 
of  stupid  baseness,  that  to  contemn  them 

*  Aihu:  V  oi%e Lttvyj  zol.toi.  •yui'ntptt  xttzlrruv — Naz. 
Carin.  56. 

t  Negligore  quid  do  so  quisque  sentiat  arrogantis  cst 
ct  dissoluti— Cic.  dc  Ojfic.  1. 
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is  an  effect  of  unreasonable  haughtiness  ; 
representing  the  love  of  honour  (rightly 
grounded  and  duly  moderated)  not  only 
as  the  parent  and  guardian  (as  productive 
and  preservative)  of  other  virtues,  but  as 
a  virtue  itself,  of  no  small  magnitude  and 
lustre  in  the  constellation  of  virtues,  the 
virtue  of  generosity. J  A  virtue,  which, 
next  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion  (next 
to  a  hearty  reverence  toward  the  supreme 
blessed  Goodness,  and  that  holy  charity 
toward  men,  which  springeth  thence),  doth 
lift  a  man  up  nearest  to  heaven ;  doth  raise 
his  mind  above  the  sordid  desires,  the  sorry 
cares,  the  fond  humours,  the  perverse  and 
froward  passions,  with  which  men  com¬ 
monly  are  possessed  and  acted :  that  vir¬ 
tue,  which  inflames  a  man  with  courage, 
so  that  he  dares  perform  what  reason  and 
duty  require  of  him,  that  he  disdains  to  do 
what  is  bad  or  base  ;  which  inspires  him 
with  sincerity,  that  he  values  his  honesty 
before  all  other  interests  and  respects,  that 
he  abhors  to  wrong  or  deceive,  to  flatter 
or  abuse  any  man,  that  he  cannot  endure 
to  seem  otherwise  than  he  is,  to  speak  other¬ 
wise  than  he  means,  to  act  otherwise  than 
he  promises  and  professes  ;  which  endows 
him  with  courtesy,  that  he  is  ready  to  yield 
every  man  his  due  respect,  to  afford  any 
man  what  help  and  succour  he  is  able ;  that 
virtue,  which  renders  a  man  upright  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  correspondent  to  all  his 
obligations  ;  a  loyal  subject  to  his  prince, 
and  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  a  candid 
judge  of  persons  and  things,  an  earnest 
favourer  of  whatever  is  good  and  com¬ 
mendable,  a  faithful  and  hearty  friend,  a 
beneficial  and  useful  neighbour,  a  grateful 
resenter  and  requiter  of  courtesies,  hos¬ 
pitable  to  the  stranger,  bountiful  to  the 
poor,  kind  and  good  to  all  the  world  :  that 
virtue,  in  fine,  which  constitutes  a  man  of 
honour,  who  surely  is  the  best  man  next  to 
a  man  of  conscience.  Thus  may  honour 
be  valued  from  natural  light,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  common  sense. || 

But  beyond  all  this,  the  holy  Scripture 
(that  most  certain  standard,  by  which  we 
may  examine  and  determine  the  true  worth 
of  things)  doth  not  teach  us  to  slight  ho¬ 
nour,  but  rather  in  its  fit  order  and  just 

t  Olio*  n  Y!  T/^.  — Plat,  dc  Log.  iv. 

Kotlov  t et7(  ToXXaiV  toI in  to  rroi*otxtltvru.OL  tern, 
'Tgon/Aejcv  ivho^ietv  jt^o  tojv  irol?.£v. —  Idem  de  Rep.  xii. 

Miyierrov  tuv  Ik  to;  oryotOuv  i)  nuv,.  —  Arist.  Etll.  IV  3. 

Levis  est  animi.  justam  gloriarn.  qui  est  fructus  vir- 
tutis  honestissimus,  repudiare.  —  Cic.  in  Pis. 

Ex  omnibus  pnemiis  virtutis  amplissimum  est  prce- 
mium  gloria.  —  Idem  pro  Mil. 

||  Trahimur  omnes  laudis  studio,  et  ontimus  quisquo 
maxime  gloria  ducitur.  —  Cic.  pro  Arch. 

Oi  xaeUvTK  xoti  rr^otxTixoi,  plausible  and  active  men 
do,  saith  Aristotle,  place  happiness  in  honour.  — 
Eth.  i.  4. 
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measure  to  love  and  prize  it.  It  indeed 
instructs  us  to  ground  it  well  (not  upon 
bad  qualities  or  wicked  deeds,  that  is  vil- 
lanous  madness  ;  not  upon  things  of  a  mean 
and  indifferent  nature,  that  is  vanity;  not 
upon  counterfeit  shows  and  pretences,  that 
is  hypocrisy ;  but  upon  real  worth  and  good¬ 
ness,  that  may  consist  with  modesty  and  so¬ 
briety)  :  it  enjoins  us  not  to  be  immoderate 
in  oiu-  desires  thereof,  or  complacencies 
therein,  not  to  be  irregular  in  the  pursuit 
or  acquist  of  it  (to  be  so  is  pride  and  am¬ 
bition  ;)  but  to  affect  it  calmly,  to  purchase 
it  fairly :  it  directs  us  not  to  make  a  regard 
thereto  our  chief  principle,  not  to  propound 
it  as  our  main  end  of  action :  it  charges  us 
to  bear  contentedly  the  want  or  loss  there¬ 
of  (as  of  other  temporal  goods ;)  yea,  in 
some  cases,  for  conscience  sake,  or  for 
God’s  service  (that  is,  for  a  good  incom¬ 
parably  better  than  it),  it  obliges  us  will¬ 
ingly  to  prostitute  and  sacrifice  it,  choos¬ 
ing  rather  to  be  infamous  than  impious, 
(to  be  in  disgrace  with  men,  rather  than 
in  disfavour  with  God  :)*  it,  in  fine,  com¬ 
mands  us  to  seek  and  embrace  it  only  in 
subordination  and  with  final  reference  to 
God’s  honour.  Which  distinctions  and 
cautions  being  provided,  honour  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  holy  Scripture  as  a  thing  consi¬ 
derably  good,  which  may  be  regarded  with¬ 
out  blame,  which  sometimes  in  duty  must 
be  regarded.  It  is  there  preferred  before 
other  good  things,  in  themselves  not  des¬ 
picable.  For,  A  good  name  is  better  than 
precious  ointment ;  yea,  A  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches ,  saith 
the  Wise  Man.4  It  is  called  a  gift  of  God : 
For,  There  is  a  man ,  saith  the  Preacher, 
to  whom  God  hath  given  riches  and  honour. r 
Yea,  not  only  a  simple  gift,  but  a  blessing, 
conferred  in  kindness,  as  a  reward  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  goodness:  for,  By  humility 
and  the  fear  of  the  Lord ,  saith  he  again, 
are  riches  and  honour A  Whence  it  is  to  be 
acknowledged  as  an  especial  benefit,  and  a 
fit  ground  of  thanksgiving  ;  as  is  practised 
by  the  Psalmist  in  his  royal  hymn:  Honour 
(saith  he)  and  majesty  hast  thou  laid  upon 
him.1  Wisdom  also  is  described  unto  us 
bearing  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour:'1 
and  Wisdom  surely  will  not  take  into  any 
hand  of  hers,  or  hold  therein,  what  is  worth 
nothing.  No  :  we  are  therefore  moved  to 
procure  her,  because,  exulting  her ,  she  shall 
promote  us.  She  shall  give  unto  our  head 
an  ornament  of  grace,  a  croivn  of  glory  shall 

*  Non  vis  essejustus  sine  gloria?  at  mehercule  ^aepe 
justus  esse  debes  cum  infamia — Sen.  Kpist.  cxiii. 

q  Eccles.  vii.  1 ;  Trov.  xxii.  1. 

»  Ecclea.  vi.  2. 

•  Prov.  xxii.  4. 


she  deliver  to  usA  We  are  also  enjoined 
to  render  honour  as  the  best  expression  of 
good-will  and  gratitude  toward  them  who 
best  deserve  in  themselves,  or  most  deserve 
of  us  ;  to  our  prince,  to  our  parents,  to  our 
priests,  especially  to  such  of  them  as  go¬ 
vern  and  teach  well ,  to  all  good  men  (Have 
such  in  reputation ,  says  the  Apostle. )x  And 
were  not  honour  a  good  tiling,  such  injunc¬ 
tions  would  be  unreasonable.  Yea,  because 
we  are  obliged  to  bear  good-will  toward  all 
men,  St.  Peter  bids  us  to  honour  all  men  A 
From  hence  also,  that  we  are  especially 
bound  to  render  honour  unto  God  himself, 
we  may  well  infer  with  Aristotle,  that  ho¬ 
nour  is  the  best  thing  in  our  power  to  offer A 
To  these  considerations  may  be  added,  that 
we  are  commanded  to  walk  zbc%tiftovu;  ( de¬ 
cently ,  or  speciously,  which  implies  a  re¬ 
gard  to  men’s  opinion  ;)  to  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men a  (  ra  xctXu, 
that  is,  not  only  things  good  in  substance, 
but  goodly  in  appearance ;)  to  have  our  con¬ 
versation  honest  before  the  Gentiles' 1  (*«x«» 
again,  that  is,  fair,  or  comely,  and  plau¬ 
sible,  such  as  may  commend  us  and  our 
profession  to  the  judgment  of  them  who 
observe  us.)  St.  Paul  also  exhorts  us  to 
mind ,  not  only  what  things  are  true ,  are  just, 
are  pure  ;  but  also  oca  cz/xva  (whatever  things 
are  venerable ,  or  apt  to  beget  respect), 
oca  rrooc(fn'kri  (whatever  things  are  lovely ,  or 
gracious  in  men’s  eyes  and  esteem),  oca 
zvQ*fiia  (whatever  things  are  well  reported , 
or  well  reputed  of. )  He  requires  us  not 
only,  if  there  be  any  virtue  (any  thing  very 
good  in  itself),  but,  if  there  be  any  praise 
(any  thing  much  approved  in  common  es¬ 
teem),  that  we  should  mind  such  things. 0 
Lastly,  the  blessed  state  hereafter  (the 
highest  instance  of  divine  bounty,  the  com¬ 
plete  reward  of  goodness)  is  represented 
and  recommended  to  us  as  a  state  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  glory ;  to  be  ambitious  whereof 
is  the  character  of  a  good  man.  To  every 
man ,  saith  St.  Paul,  shall  God  render  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  works :  to  them  who,  by  pa¬ 
tient  continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for 
glory ,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal 
life A 

Such  is  the  reward  propounded  to  us  in 
itself ;  no  vile  or  contemptible  thing,  but 
upon  various  accounts  much  valuable  ;  that 
which  the  common  apprehensions  of  men, 
plain  dictates  of  reason,  a  predominant  in¬ 
stinct  of  nature,  the  judgments  of  very  wise 
men,  and  divine  attestation  itself,  conspire  to 

»  Prov.  iv.  8,  9. 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  17  :  1  Tim.  v.  3,  17  ;  Phil.  ii.  29. 

r  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  1  i’et.  ii  12. 

*  Aristot.  Kth.  iv.  3.  c  Phil.  iv.  8. 

*  Kom.  xiii.  13;  xii.  17.  rt  Uoui.  ii.  6,7. 


«  P«al.  xxi.  5. 
u  Prov.  iii.  16. 
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commend  unto  us  as  very  considerable  and 
precious.  Such  a  reward  our  text  prescribes 
us  the  certain,  the  only  way  of  attaining. 

2.  Such  a  benefit  is  here  tendered  to  us 
(that  which  yet  more  highly  commends  it, 
and  exceedingly  enhances  its  worth)  by  God 
himself :  I,  saith  he,  will  honour.  It  is 
sanctified  by  coming  from  his  holy  hand  ; 
it  is  dignified  bv  following  his  most  wise 
and  just  disposal ;  it  is  fortified  and  assured 
by  depending  on  his  unquestionable  word, 
and  uncontrollable  power :  who,  as  he  is 
the  prime  Author  of  all  good,  so  he  is  in 
especial  manner  the  sovereign  dispenser  of 
honour.  The  king ,  we  say,  is  the  fountain 
of  honour.  What  any  king,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  delegate  of  God,  is  in  his 
particular  kingdom,  that  is  almighty  God 
absolutely  and  independently  in  all  the 
world.  Both  riches  and  honour ,  said  good 
king  David,  come  of  thee ,  for  thou  rulest 
over  all :  in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might ; 
in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great ,  and  to 
give  strength  unto  all.*  He  whose  grants 
are  in  effect  only  sure  and  valid,  whose  fa¬ 
vours  only  do  in  the  end  turn  to  good  ac¬ 
count,  he  freely  offers  us  most  desirable 
preferment :  he  doth  himself  graciously 
hold  forth  most  authentic  patents,  by  virtue 
of  which  we  may  all  become  right  honour¬ 
able ,  and  persons  of  quality  indeed;  having 
not  only  the  names  and  titles,  the  outward 
ensigns  and  badges  of  dignity  (such  as 
earthly  princes  confer),  but  the  substantial 
reality,  the  assured  enjoyment  thereof. 
(Forman  can  only  impose  law  upon  tongues 
and  gestures  ;  God  alone  commandeth  and 
inclineth  hearts,  wherein  honour  chiefly 
resideth.)  He  offers  it,  I  say,  most  freely 
indeed,  yet  not  absolutely :  he  doth  not 
go  to  sell  it  for  a  price,  yet  he  propounds 
it  under  a  condition  ;  as  a  most  just  and 
equal,  so  a  very  gentle  and  easy  condition. 
It  is  but  an  exchange  of  honour  for  honour ; 
of  honour  from  God,  which  is  a  free  gift, 
for  honour  from  us,  which  is  a  just  duty  ; 
of  honour  from  him  our  sovereign  Lord, 
for  honour  from  us  his  poor  vassals ;  of 
honour  from  the  most  high  Majesty  of 
heaven,  for  honour  from  us  vile  worms, 
creeping  upon  the  earth.  Such  an  over¬ 
ture  one  would  think  it  not  only  reasonable 
to  accept,  but  impossible  to  refuse.  For 
can  any  man  dare  not  to  honour  invincible 
powrer,  infallible  wisdom,  inflexible  justice? 
Will  any  man  forbear  to  honour  immense 
goodness  and  bounty  ?  Yes,  it  seems  there 
are  men  so  mad  as  to  reject  so  fair  an  offer ; 
so  bad  as  to  neglect  so  equal  a  duty.  Let 
us  therefore  consider  what  it  is  that  is  here 
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required  of  us,  or  wherein  this  honouring 
of  God  consists,  that  we  may  thereby  dis¬ 
cern  when  we  perform  this  duty,  when  we 
are  deficient  therein. 

II.  There  are  several  wavs  of  honouring 
God,  or  several  parts  and  degrees  of  this 
duty  ;  all  which  we  may  refer  to  two  sorts, 
conceiving  the  duty  as  a  compound,  made 
up  of  two  main  ingredients  (correspondent 
to  those  two  parts  in  which  they  reside,  and 
of  which  our  nature  consists ;  which  dis¬ 
tinction  St.  Paul  suggesteth,  when  he  saith, 
Glorify  God  in  your  body ,  and  in  your 
spirit ,  which  are  God's),*  one  of  them  be¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  form  and  soul,  the  other 
as  the  matter  and  body  of  the  duty. 

1.  The  soul  of  that  honour  which  is  re¬ 
quired  of  us  toward  God,  is  that  internal 
esteem  and  reverence  which  we  should  bear 
in  our  hearts  towards  him  ;  importing  that 
we  have  impressed  upon  our  minds  such 
conceptions  about  him  as  are  worthy  of 
him,  suitable  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
to  the  eminency  of  his  state,  to  the  just 
quality  of  his  works  and  actions :  that  we 
apprehend  him  to  be,  what  he  really  is,  in 
his  nature,  superlatively  good,  wise,  power¬ 
ful,  holy,  and  just:  that  we  ascribe  unto 
him  the  production  and  conservation  of  all 
beings,  together  with  an  entire  superin- 
deney  over,  and  absolute  disposal  of,  all 
events :  that  we  conceive  ourselves  obliged 
to  submit  unto,  and  acquiesce  in,  all  his 
dispensations  of  providence,  as  most  wise 
and  most  righteous  ;  to  rely  upon  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  his  mind  (whether  in  way  of 
assertion,  or  promise),  as  infallibly  true 
and  certain.  In  such  acts  of  mind  the  ho¬ 
nouring  of  God  doth  primarily  consist-  In 
acts,  1  say  :  not  in  speculative  opinions 
concerning  the  divine  excellencies  (sudi 
as  all  men  have,  who  are  not  downright 
athiests  or  infidels,  floating  in  the  fancy, 
or  dormant  in  the  mind ;)  but  in  continu¬ 
ally  present,  lively,  effectual  acts  of  appre¬ 
hension  and  judgment,  sinking  down  into 
the  heart  and  affections,  and  quickening 
them  to  a  congruous,  real  performance. 
Such  an  apprehension  of  God’s  power,  as 
shall  make  us  to  dread  his  irresistible  hand, 
shall  cause  us  to  despair  of  prospering  in  bad 
courses,  shall  dispose  us  to  confide  in  him, 
as  able  to  perform  whatever  he  wills  us  to 
expect  from  him:  such  an  opinion  of  his 
wisdom,  as  shall  keep  us  from  questioning 
whether  that  is  best  which  God  declares  to 
be  so ;  as  shall  hinder  us  from  presuming 
(in  compliance  with  our  own  shallow  reason, 
or  vain  fancy)  to  do  anything  against  God’s 
judgment  and  advice  s  such  a  conceit  of 

,  *  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
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God’s  justice,  as  shall  render  us  careful  to 
perform  what  his  law  promises  to  reward, 
and  fearful  to  commit  what  it  threatens  to 
punish :  such  a  persuasion  concerning  God’s 
goodness,  as  shall  kindle  in  us  an  hearty 
affection  toward  him,  shall  make  us  very 
sensible  of  his  bounty,  and  ready  to  yield 
returns  of  duty  and  gratitude  unto  him ;  as 
shall  preserve  us  from  being  distrustful  of 
his  providence,  or  doubtful  in  our  need 
and  distress  of  finding  relief  from  him  : 
such  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  esteem  of  God 
in  all  respects,  as  shall  produce  in  us  dis¬ 
positions  of  mind,  and  actions  of  life, 
agreeable  to  our  various  relations  and 
obligations  to  him  ;  becoming  us  as  his 
creatures  and  children,  as  his  subjects  and 
servants.  This  is  indeed  the  soul  of  the 
duty,  which  being  absent,  all  exterior  (how 
specious  soever)  either  professions  or  per¬ 
formances,  are  but  as  pictures,  having  in 
them  somewhat  of  resemblance  in  shape 
and  colour,  nothing  of  life  :  yea  rather,  as 
carcases,  not  only  dead  and  senseless,  but 
rotten  and  filthy  in  God’s  sight.  This  peo¬ 
ple ,  saith  God,  do  honour  me  with  their 
lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.*  Such 
honour  is  indeed  no  honour  at  all,  but  im¬ 
pudent  abuse  and  profane  mockery  :  for 
what  can  be  more  abominably  vain,  than  for 
a  man  to  court  and  cajole  him  who  knows 
his  whole  heart,  who  sees  that  he  either 
minds  not.  or  means  not  what  he  says  ?  It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  by  all  proper  means, 
by  contemplating  the  works  and  actions  of 
God  (his  admirable  works  of  nature,  the 
wise  proceedings  of  his  providence,  the 
glorious  dispensations  of  his  grace),  by 
meditating  on  his  word,  by  praying  for  his 
grace,  by  observing  his  law  and  will,  to 
raise  up  in  our  hearts,  to  foment  and  che¬ 
rish  this  internal  reverence,  which  is  the 
true  spring  of  all  piety,  the  principle  which 
forms  and  actuates  that  other  sort,  coming 
next  to  be  touched  on,  being  the  body  of 
our  due  honour  to  God ;  concurring  in  its 
order  to  the  integrity  thereof,  as  without 
which  the  interior  part  would  be  a  kind  of 
ghost,  too  thin  in  substance,  too  remote  from 
sense,  too  destitute  of  good  fruit  and  use. 

2.  This  bodily  part  consists  in  outward 
expressions  and  performances,  whereby  we 
declare  our  esteem  and  reverence  of  God, 
and  produce  or  promote  the  like  in  others. 
For  our  thus  honouring  God  respects  those 
two  ends  and  effects,  the  uttering  our  own, 
the  exciting  in  others  a  reverence  toward 
him.  And  it  we  may  first  view  in  the  ge¬ 
neral,  or  gross  bulk  thereof ;  then  survey 
its  principal  members. 

«  Matt.  xv.  8. 


First,  in  general,  God  is  honoured  by  a 
willing  and  careful  practice  of  all  piety  and 
virtue  for  conscience  sake,  or  in  avowed 
obedience  to  his  holy  will.  This  is  the 
most  natural  expression  of  our  reverence 
toward  him,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of 
promoting  the  same  in  others.  A  subject 
cannot  better  demonstrate  the  reverence  he 
bears  toward  his  prince,  than  by  (with  a 
cheerful  diligence)  observing  his  laws  ;  for 
by  so  doing  he  declares  that  he  acknow- 
ledgeth  the  authority,  and  revereth  the 
majesty,  which  enacted  them  ;  that  he  ap¬ 
proves  the  wisdom  which  devised  them, 
and  the  goodness  which  designed  them  for 
public  benefit ;  that  he  dreads  his  prince’s 
power,  which  can  maintain  them,  and  his 
justice,  which  will  vindicate  them ;  that  he 
relies  upon  his  fidelity,  in  making  good 
what  of  protection  or  of  recompense  he 
propounds  to  the  observers  of  them.  No 
less  pregnant  a  signification  of  our  reve¬ 
rence  toward  God  do  we  yield  in  our  gladly 
and  strictly  obeying  his  laws ;  thereby  evi¬ 
dencing  our  submission  to  God’s  sovereign 
authority,  our  esteem  of  his  wisdom  and 
goodnesss,  our  awful  regard  to  his  power 
and  justice,  our  confidence  in  him,  and  de¬ 
pendence  upon  his  word.  As  also  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  wholesome  laws,  visibly  producing 
good  fruits  (peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
commonwealth),  doth  conciliate  respect 
unto  the  prince,  he  thereby  appearing  wise 
and  good,  able  to  discern,  and  willing  to 
choose  what  confers  to  public  benefit :  so 
actions  conformable  to  the  divine  law,  being 
(by  God's  wise  and  gracious  disposal)  both 
in  themselves  comely  and  lovely,  and  in 
effect,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  good  and  profit¬ 
able  to  menb  conducing  indeed  not  only  to 
private,  but  also  to  public  welfare,  to  the 
rendering  human  society  comfortable,  to 
the  settling  and  securing  common  tran¬ 
quillity,  the  performance  of  them  must 
needs  bring  great  commendation  to  the 
author  and  ordainer  of  them.  By  observ¬ 
ing  them  we  shall,  as  St.  Peter  speaks,  set 
forth  the  virtues  of  him  that  called  us  to  such 
a  practice.'  The  light  and  lustre  of  good 
works,  done  in  regard  to  divine  command, 
will  cause  men  to  see  clearly  the  excellen¬ 
cies  of  our  most  wise  and  gracious  Lord  : 
will  consequently  induce  and  excite  them 
to  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. k 
In  this,  saith  our  Saviour,  is  my  Father 
glorified,  if  you  bear  much  fruit. 1  The 
goodliness  to  the  sight,  the  pleasantness  to 
the  taste,  which  is  ever  perceptible  in  those 
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fruits  which  genuine  piety  beareth,  the 
beauty  men  see  in  a  calm  mind  and  a  sober 
conversation,  the  sweetness  they  taste  from 
works  of  justice  and  charity,  will  certainly 
produce  veneration  to  the  doctrine  which 
teacheth  such  things,  and  to  the  authority 
which  enjoins  them.  It  is  an  aggravation 
of  impiety  often  insisted  upon  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  it  slurs,  as  it  were,  and  defames 
God,  brings  reproach  and  obloquy  upon 
him,  causes  his  name  to  be  profaned,  to  be 
cursed,  to  be  blasphemed  :m  and  it  is  an- 
swerably  a  commendation  of  piety,  that  by 
the  practice  thereof  we  (not  only  procure 
many  great  advantages  to  ourselves,  many 
blessings  and  comforts  here,  all  joys  and 
felicities  hereafter ;  but  do  also  thereby) 
beget  esteem  to  God  himself,  and  sanctify 
his  ever-blessed  name ;  cause  him  to  be 
regarded  and  reverenced,  his  name  to  be 
praised  and  blessed  among  men."  It  is 
by  exemplary  piety,  by  providing  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,°  by  doing 
things  honourable  and  laudable  ("such  are 
all  things  which  God  hath  been  pleased  to 
command  us),  that  we  shall  be  sure  to  ful¬ 
fil  that  precept  of  St.  Paul,  of  doing  all 
things  to  the  glory  of  God  ;p  which  is  the 
body  of  that  duty  we  speak  of. 

Secondly,  But  there  are,  deserving  a 
particular  inspection,  some  members  there¬ 
of,  which  in  a  peculiar  and  eminent  man¬ 
ner  do  constitute  this  honour  ;  some  acts 
which  more  signally  conduce  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  God’s  glory.  Such  are, 

1.  The  frequent  and  constant  perfor¬ 
mance  (in  a  serious  and  reverent  manner) 
of  all  religious  duties,  or  devotions  imme¬ 
diately  addressed  to  God,  or  conversant 
about  him  :  that  which  the  Psalmist  styles, 
Giving  the  Lord  the  honour  due  to  his  name , 
worshipping  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holi¬ 
ness .q 

2.  Using  all  things  peculiarly  related  un¬ 
to  God,  his  holy  name,  his  holy  word,  his 
holy  places  (the  places  where  his  honour 
dwelleth ),  his  holy  times  (religious  fasts 
and  festivities),  with  especial  respect/ 

3.  Yielding  due  observance  to  the  de¬ 
puties  and  ministers  of  God  (both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical)  as  such,  or  because  of 
their  relation  to  God  :  the  doing  of  which 
God  declares  that  he  interprets  and  accepts 
as  done  unto  himself." 

4.  Freely  spending  what  God  hath  given 
us  (out  of  respect  unto  him)  in  works  of 

">  Rom.  ii.  23;  Tit.  ii.  5;  2  Samuel  xii.  14;  Isa.  lii. 
5  ;  Kzek.  xxxvi.  20. 

"  Eph.  iv.  i ;  Phil.  i. 27 ;  Col.  i.  10;  1  Thess.  ii.  12. 
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piety,  charity,  and  mercy  ;  that  which  the 
Wise  Man  calls,  honouring  the  Lord  with 
our  substance / 

5.  All  penitential  acts,  by  which  we  submit 
unto  God,  and  humble  ourselves  before  him. 
As  Achan,  by  confessing  of  his  sin,  is  said 
to  give  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.'1 

6.  Cheerftil  undergoing  afflictions,  losses, 
disgraces,  for  the  profession  of  God’s  truth, 
or  for  obedience  to  God’s  commands.  (As 
St.  Peter  is  said  by  his  death ,  suffered  up¬ 
on  such  accounts,  to  glorify  God.)' 

These  signal  instances  of  this  duty  (re¬ 
presented  as  such  in  holy  Scripture)  for 
brevity’s  sake  I  pass  over;  craving  leave 
only  to  consider  one,  most  pertinent  to  our 
present  business,  and  indeed  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  one ;  which  is  this : — 

7.  We  shall  especially  honour  God,  by 
discharging  faithfully  those  offices  which 
God  hath  entrusted  us  with  ;  by  improving 
diligently  those  talents  which  God  hath 
committed  to  us  ;  by  using  carefully  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  God  hath 
vouchsafed  us,  of  doing  him  service,  and 
promoting  his  glory.  Thus  he  to  whom 
God  hath  given  wealth,  if  he  expend  it 
(not  to  the  nourishment  of  pride  and 
luxury,  not  only  to  the  gratifying  his  own 
pleasure  or  humour,  but)  to  the  furtherance 
of  God’s  honour,  or  to  the  succour  of  his 
indigent  neighbour  (in  any  pious  or  cha¬ 
ritable  way,)  he  doth  thereby  in  especial 
manner  honour  God.  He  also  on  whom 
God  hath  bestowed  wit  and  parts,  if  he 
employ  them  (not  so  much  in  contriving 
projects  to  advance  his  own  petty  interests, 
or  in  procuring  vain  applause  to  himself, 
as)  in  advantageously  setting  forth  God’s 
praise,  handsomely  recommending  good¬ 
ness,  dexterously  engaging  men  in  ways  of 
virtue  (doing  which  things  is  true  wit  and 
excellent  policy  indeed),  he  doth  thereby 
remarkably  honour  God.  He  likewise  that 
hath  honour  conferred  upon  him,  if  he 
subordinate  it  to  God’s  honour,  if  he  use 
his  own  credit  as  an  instrument  of  bringing 
credit  to  goodness,  thereby  adorning  and 
illustrating  piety,  he  by  so  doing  doth  emi¬ 
nently  practise  this  duty.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  any  other  good  quality,  any  capacity 
or  advantage  of  doing  good  ;  by  the  right 
use  thereof  we  honour  God :  for  that  men, 
beholding  the  worth  of  such  good  gifts,  and 
feeling  tbe  benefit  emerging  from  them, 
will  be  apt  to  bless  the  donor  of  them  ;  as 
did  they  in  the  Gospel,  who  seeing  our  Sa¬ 
viour  cure  the  paralytic  man,  did  presently 
glorify  God ,  who  had  given  such  poiverunto 

<2  Cor.  ix.  12;  Prov.  iii.  9;  xiv.  31. 
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men .T  But  especially  they  to  whom  power 
and  authority  is  committed,  as  they  have 
the  chief  capacity,  so  they  are  under  an 
especial  obligation  thus  to  honour  God : 
they  are  particularly  concerned  to  hear  and 
observe  that  royal  proclamation,  Give  unto 
the  Lord ,  O  ye  mighty ,  give  unto  the  Lord 
glory  and  strength;  give  unto  the  Lord  the 
honour  due  unto  his  name.'"  When  such  per¬ 
sons  (like  King  Nebuchadnezzar  returned 
to  his  right  senses1)  do  seriously  acknow¬ 
ledge  them  power  and  eminency  derived 
from  God  alone  ;  when  they  profess  sub¬ 
jection  unto  him,  and  express  it  in  their 
practice,  not  only  driving  others  by  then- 
power,  but  drawing  them  by  their  example, 
to  piety  and  goodness  ;  when  they  cause 
God's  name  to  be  duly  worshipped,  and  his 
laws  to  be  strictly  observed  ;  when  they  fa¬ 
vour  and  encourage  virtue,  discourage  and 
chastise  wickedness  ;  when  they  take  care 
that  justice  be  impartially  administered, 
innocence  protected,  necessity  relieved, 
all  iniquity  and  oppression,  all  violence 
and  disorder,  yea,  so  much  as  may  be,  all 
affliction  and  wretchedness  be  prevented, 
or  removed  ;  when  they  by  all  means  strive 
to  promote  both  the  sendee  of  God,  and 
the  happiness  of  men  ( dispensing  equally 
and  benignly  to  the  family  over  which  their 
Lord  hath  set  them,  their  meat  in  due  sea¬ 
son  ;y  providing  that  men  under  them  may 
live  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life ,  in  all  god¬ 
liness  and  honesty  ;z  doing  which  is  the 
business  allotted  to  them,  the  interest,  as 
it  were,  of  God,  which  he  declares  himself 
concernedly  to  tender,  and  by  their  mi¬ 
nistry  to  prosecute  ;)  when  they  carefully 
do  such  things,  then  do  they  indeed  ap¬ 
prove  themselves  worthy  honourers  of  their 
high  Master  and  heavenly  King ;  then  do 
they  truly  act  God’s  part,  and  represent 
his  person  decently.  When  the  actions  of 
these  visible  gods  are  so  divinely  good  and 
beneficial,  men  will  be  easily  induced,  yea, 
can  hardly  forbear  to  reverence  and  mag¬ 
nify  the  invisible  Founder  of  their  autho¬ 
rity.  By  so  doing,  as  they  will  set  before 
men’s  eyes  the  best  pattern  of  loyalty ;  as 
they  will  impress  upon  men's  hearts  the 
strongest  argument  for  obedience  and  re¬ 
spect  towards  themselves ;  as  they  shall 
both  more  plainly  inform  and  more  effec¬ 
tually  persuade  people  to  the  performance 
of  their  duty  unto  them,  than  by  all  the  law 
and  all  the  force  in  the  world  ;  as  they  will 
thereby  consequently  best  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  their  own  honour,  and  their  own  wel- 

»  Matt.  ix.  8.  w  Psal.  xxix.  1,  2. 

x  Dan.  iv.  St,  I  blessed  the  most  High,  and  praised 
and  honoured  him,  &c. 

y  Matt.  xxiv.  45. 


fare  (for  men  will  never  be  heartily  loyal 
and  submissive  to  authority,  till  they  be¬ 
come  really  good ;  nor  will  they  ever  be 
very  good,  tiH  they  see  their  leaders  such  ;) 
so  they  will  together  greatly  advance  the 
praise  and  glory  of  him  in  whose  name 
they  rule,  to  whose  favour  they  owe  their 
power  and  dignity  ;  in  whose  hand ,  as  the 
Prophet  saith,  is  their  breath ,  and  whose 
are  all  their  ways.3-  For  all  men  will  be 
ready  most  awfully  to  dread  him,  unto 
whom  they  see  princes  themselves  humbly 
to  stoop  and  bow  ;  no  man  will  be  ashamed 
or  unwilling  to  serve  him,  whom  he  shall 
observe  that  his  lords  and  governors  do 
concern  themselves  to  worship :  the  world 
cannot  but  have  a  good  opinion  of  him,  a 
participation  of  whose  power  and  majesty 
yields  such  excellent  fruits ;  it  will  not  fail 
to  adore  him,  whose  shadows  and  images 
are  so  venerable.  It  is  a  most  notorious 
thing,  both  to  reason  and  inexperience, 
what  extreme  advantage  great  persons 
have,  especially  by  the  influence  of  their 
practice,  to  bring  God  himself,  as  it  were, 
into  credit :  how  much  it  is  in  their  power 
easily  to  render  piety  a  thing  in  fashion 
and  request.  For  in  what  they  do,  they 
never  are  alone,  or  are  ill  attended  ;  w hi¬ 
ther  they  go,  they  carry  the  world  along 
with  them :  they  lead  crowds  of  people  after 
them,  as  well  when  they  go  in  the  right 
way,  as  when  they  run  astray.  The  custom 
of  living  well,  no  less  than  other  modes 
and  garbs,  will  be  soon  conveyed  and  pro¬ 
pagated  from  the  court ;  the  city  and  coun¬ 
try  will  readily  draw  good  manners  thence 
(good  manners  truly  so  called  ;  not  only 
superficial  forms  of  civility,  but  real  prac¬ 
tices  of  goodness.)  For  the  main  body  of 
men  goeth  not  qua  eundum ,  sed  qua  itur ; 
not  according  to  rules  and  reasons,  but 
after  examples  and  authorities  ;  especially 
of  great  persons,  who  are  like  stars,  shining 
in  high  and  conspicuous  places,  by  which 
men  steer  their  course :  their  actions  are 
to  be  reckoned  not  as  single  or  solitary 
ones,  but  are,  like  their  persons,  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  and  representative  nature,  involving 
the  practice  of  others,  who  are  by  them 
awed,  or  shamed  into  compliance.  1  heir 
good  example  especially  hath  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  men  can  find  no  excuse,  can  have 
no  pretence  why  they  should  not  follow  it. 
Piety  is  not  only  beautified,  but  fortified 
by  their  dignity ;  it  not  only  shines  in  them 
with  a  clearer  lustre,  but  with  a  mightier 
force  and  influence :  a  word,  a  look  (the 
least  intimation)  from  them  will  do  more 
good,  than  others’  best  eloquence,  clearest 
■  Dan.  t.  23. 
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reason,  most  earnest  endeavours.  For  it 
is  in  them,  if  they  would  apply  themselves 
to  it,  as  the  wisest  prince  implies,  to  scatter 
iniquity  with  their  eyes.*  A  smile  of  theirs 
were  able  to  enliven  virtue,  and  diffuse  it 
all  about ;  a  frown  might  suffice  to  mortify 
and  dissipate  wickedness.  Such  apparently 
is  their  power  of  honouring  God ;  and  in 
proportion  thereto,  surely  great  is  their 
obligation  to  do  it :  of  them  peculiarly  God 
expects  it,  and  all  equity  exacts  it.  What 
the  meaner  rank  of  servants  (who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  baser  drudgeries,  whose  fare  is 
more  coarse,  whose  wages  .are  more  scant, 
who  stand  at  a  greater  distance  from  their 
lord,  and  receive  no  such  ample  or  express 
marks  of  his  favour,  what  these)  do  is  of 
some  consequence  indeed,  but  doth  not 
import  so  much  to  the  master’s  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  their  good  word  concerning  him, 
their  good  carriage  toward  him,  doth  not 
credit  him  so  much.  But  those  whom  he 
employs  in  matters  of  highest  trust  and 
importance  to  his  affairs,  whom  he  places 
in  the  nearest  degree  to  himself  (seats  even 
in  his  own  throne,  upon  his  own  tribunal), 
whom  he  feeds  plentifully  and  daintily, 
maintains  in  a  handsome  garb,  allows 
largely;  as  their  deportment  doth  much 
reflect  on  their  lord’s  esteem,  as  they  are 
highly  capable  of  advancing  his  repute ; 
so  all  the  rides  of  ingenuity  and  gratitude, 
all  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  do  oblige 
them  earnestly  to  endeavour  it.  And  it  is 
indeed  no  less  their  concernment  to  do  so. 
For  if  there  be  disorders,  prejudicial  to  the 
master’s  honour  and  interest,  frequently 
committed  in  the  family,  it  is  those  servants 
must  be  responsible  :  if  due  order  be  there 
kept  to  his  glory  and  advantage,  they  shall 
chiefly  be  commended,  and  peculiarly  hear 
th eEuge,  bone  serve.*  They  must  be  loaded 
with  other  men’s  faults,  or  crowned  for 
other  men’s  virtues,  as  their  behaviour 
hath  respectively  contributed  to  them. 
Those  universal  rules  of  equity,  proposed 
in  the  Gospel,  will,  in  God’s  reckoning 
with  and  requiting  men,  be  punctually  ob¬ 
served  :  to  whomsoever  much  is  g-iven,  of 
him  much  shall  be  required  :d  answerable  to 
the  improvement  of  what  is  delivered  in 
trust  shall  the  acceptance  be. 

I  have  insisted  somewhat  more  largely 
on  this  point,  because  our  text  hath  a  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  thereon  ;  the  words  being 
uttered  upon  occasion  of  Eli,  then  judge  in 
Israel,  his  not  using  authority  to  these  pur¬ 
poses  ;  his  forbearing  to  redress  a  grievous 
abuse,  committed  by  his  own  sons,  to  the 
disservice  and  dishonour  of  God.  Whence 
b  frov.  xx.  8.  c  .Matt.  xxv.  23.  *  Luke  xii.  18. 
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to  persons  of  his  rank  is  this  law  especially 
directed ;  upon  them  is  this  duty  chiefly 
incumbent ;  on  them  assuredly  (as  sure  as 
God  is  true),  if  they  will  observe  the  duty, 
the  reward  shall  be  conferred.  God  will 
certainly  not  only  preserve  the  honour  they 
have  already,  but  will  accumulate  more 
honours  on  them. 

These  are  general  truths  ;  the  particular 
application  of  them  is  ours.  God,  I  pray, 
vouchsafe  his  grace  and  blessing,  that  it 
may  be  made  to  our  benefit  and  comfort. 

III.  1  should  now  show  why  the  duty  is 
required  of  us,  or  how  reasonable  it  is.  I 
must  not  (and  the  matter  is  so  palpable 
that  I  need  not)  spend  many  words  on  that. 
God  surely  doth  not  exact  honour  from  us 
because  he  needs  it,  because  he  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it,  because  he,  for  itself,  delights 
therein.  For  (beside  that  he  cannot  want 
anything  without  himself,  that  he  cannot 
anywise  need  mortal  breath  to  praise  him,* 
or  hands  of  flesh  to  serve  him,  who  hath 
millions  of  better  creatures  than  we  abso¬ 
lutely  at  his  devotion,  and  can  with  a  word 
create  millions  of  millions  more,  fitter  than 
we  to  honour  him)  the  best  estimation  we 
can  have  of  him  is  much  below  him  ;  the 
best  expression  we  can  make  is  very  un¬ 
worthy  of  him.  He  is  infinitely  excellent, 
beyond  what  we  can  imagine  or  declare : 
his  name  is  exalted  above  all  blessing  and 
praise ;  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and 
heaven .*  So  that  all  our  endeavours  to 
honour  him  are,  in  comparison  to  what  is 
due,  but  defects,  and  in  a  manner  dispa¬ 
ragements  to  him.  It  is  only  then  (which 
should  effect  our  ingenuity  to  consider) 
his  pure  goodness  that  moves  him,  for  our 
benefit  and  advantage,  to  demand  it  of  us. 

1 .  For  that  to  honour  God  is  the  most 
proper  work  of  reason  ;  that  for  which 
primarily  we  were  designed  and  framed 
(for  as  other  things  were  made  to  afford 
the  matter  and  occasion,  so  man  was  de¬ 
signed  to  exercise  the  act  of  glorifying 
God  :)f  whence  the  performance  thereof 
doth  preserve  and  perfect  our  nature  ;  to 
neglect  it  being  unnatural  and  monstrous. 

2.  For  that  also  it  is  a  most  pleasant 
duty.  He  is  not  a  man  (hath  lost  all  na¬ 
tural  ingenuity  and  humanity)  who  doth 
not  delight  to  make  some  returns  thither, 
where  he  hath  found  much  good-will, 
whence  he  hath  felt  great  kindness.  Since, 
then,  all  the  good  we  have,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  God’s  favour,  it  cannot  but 

♦  '  Axv^ecrof  yet {  eci/rou  x  ovtriet.  xeii  otvivbifa  cvrot, 

CublVOf  T (OfrbliTOtl  d  ttlvOUVTt(  CCVTOV  A OC UhfTt OTffCI 

yivovrou.— ChrysoBt.  in  Tsui  cxliv.,  et  vide  inFsal.  ciii, 

®  Nch.  ix.  5;  Pual.  cxlviii.  13;  Ecclus.  xliii.  30. 

*  Sen.  Ep.  76. 
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be  very  pleasant  to  render  somewhat  of 
requital,  as  it  were,  unto  him  ;  and  we  can 
render  no  other  but  this.  W e  cannot  make 
God  more  rich,  more  joyful,  more  happy 
than  he  is :  all  that  we  can  do  is,  to  express 
our  reverence  toward  him. 

3.  For  that  likewise  our  honouring  God 
disposes  us  to  the  imitation  of  him  (for 
what  we  do  reverence  we  would  resemble  ;) 
that  is,  to  the  doing  those  things  wherein 
our  chief  perfection  and  happiness  con¬ 
sists,  whence  our  best  content  and  joy  doth 
spring. 

4.  In  fine,  for  that  the  practice  of  this 
duty  is  most  profitable  and  beneficial  to 
us  :  unto  it,  by  an  eternal  rule  of  justice, 
our  final  welfare  and  prosperity  being  an¬ 
nexed  ;  whence  God  hath  declared  it  to  be 
the  way  and  condition  of  our  attaining  that 
thing  which  we  so  like  and  prize,  honour 
to  ourselves ;  which  by  promise  he  hath 
engaged  himself  to  confer  on  those  who 
honour  him.  And, 

IV.  This  promise  he  makes  good  seve¬ 
ral  ways  :  some  of  them  I  shall  briefly  sug- 
gest. 

1.  The  honouring  God  is  of  itself  an 
honourable  thing  ;  the  employment  which 
ennobles  heaven  itself,  wherein  the  highest 
angels  do  rejoice  and  glory.  It  is  the 
greatest  honour  of  a  servant  to  bring  cre¬ 
dit  to  his  master,  of  a  subject  to  spread 
his  prince’s  renown,  and  (upon  grounds 
vastly  more  obliging)  of  a  creature  to  glo¬ 
rify  his  Maker :  that  we  may  do  so  is  an 
honour  we  should  be  glad,  may  be  proud 
of. 

2.  By  honouring  God  we  are  immedi¬ 
ately  instated  in  great  honour  ;  we  enter 
into  most  noble  relations,  acquire  most  il¬ 
lustrious  titles,  enjoy  most  glorious  privi¬ 
leges  ;  we  become  the  friends  and  favourites 
of  heaven,  are  adopted  into  God’s  family, 
and  are  styled  his  children  ;  do  obtain  a 
free  access  unto  him,  a  sure  protection 
under  him,  a  ready  assistance  from  him  in 
all  our  needs.  And  what  honour  can  ex¬ 
ceed,  can  equal  this  ? 

3.  God  hath  so  ordered  it,  that  honour 
is  naturally  consequent  upon  the  honouring 
him.  God  hath  made  goodness  a  noble  and 
a  stately  thing ;  hath  impressed  upon  it  that 
beauty  and  majesty  which  commands  an 
universal  love  and  veneration,  which  strikes 
presently  both  a  kindly  and  an  awful  re¬ 
spect  into  the  minds  of  all  men.  The  right¬ 
eous  is  (not  only  in  himself  but  in  common 
esteem)  more  excellent  than  his  neighbour. s 
Bower  may  be  dreaded,  riches  may  be 
courted,  wit  .and  knowledge  may  be  ad- 

*  Prov.  xil.  26. 


mired ;  but  only  goodness  is  truly  esteemed 
and  honoured.*  Not  only  men  of  good¬ 
ness  and  discretion,  but  even  the  vulgar 
sort  of  men  (yea,  as  Plato  hath  well  ob¬ 
served,  the  worst  men)  do  pass  this  judg¬ 
ment,  do  prefer  true  goodness  above  all 
things,  f 

4.  God,  by  his  extraordinary  providence, 
as  there  is  reason  and  occasion,  doth  inter¬ 
pose,  so  as  to  procure  honour  to  them,  to 
maintain  and  further  their  reputation,  who 
honour  him.  God  fashioneth  the  hearts  of 
men :  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  men  are  in 
his  hand ;  he  tumeth  them  as  the  rivers 
waters ,  whithersoever  he  will:h  he  conse¬ 
quently  raiseth  or  depresseth  us,  as  he 
pleases,  in  the  judgments  and  affections 
of  men.  When  a  man's  ways  please  the 
Lord ,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be 
at  peace  with  him ,*  saith  the  Wise  Man; 
that  is,  he  disposeth  the  most  averse  minds 
to  love  and  honour  him.  No  envy  can 
supplant,  no  slander  can  deface  the  credit 
of  such  a  person  ;  since  God  hath  taken  it 
into  his  charge  and  care,  since  he  hath  said 
it,  that  he  will  bring  forth  his  righteousness 
as  the  light ,  and  his  judgment  as  the  noon 
day .k  God  also,  by  secret  methods,  and 
imdiscernible  trains,  ordereth  all  events, 
managing  our  thoughts  and  designs,  our 
enterprises  and  actions,  so  that  the  result 
of  them  shall  be  matter  of  benefit,  comfort, 
and  reputation,  or  of  disaster,  regret,  and 
disgrace,  as  he  thinks  good.  Victory  and 
success  he  absolutely  disposeth  of,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  the  honour  that  follows  them  ; 
and  they  do  usually  attend  the  honours  of 
God :  for,  as  it  is  in  the  Psalm,  a  good 
success  have  they  who  keep  his  command¬ 
ments. Many  are  the  instances  of  persons, 
(such  as  Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  David, 
Job,  and  Daniel,)  who,  for  their  signal 
honouring  of  God,  from  a  base  and  ob¬ 
scure,  or  from  an  afflicted  and  forlorn 
condition,  have,  in  ways  strange  and  won¬ 
derful,  been  advanced  to  eminent  dignity, 
have  been  rendered  most  illustrious,  by 
the  providence  of  him,  who  raiseth  the  poor 
out  of  the  dust ,  and  lifteth  the  beggar  out  of 
the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes,  and 

•  Tireu  rev  trXr.alor  rtutcuritos  lx  rev  y«»*T reu  X!r^’T9' 
rt*ot,  Stc.  —  Naz.  Orat.  de  Paup. 

Is  gloria  maxime  exec- LI  it,  qui  virtute  plurimum 
praestat.  —  Cie. 

K etr’  aXr.duxf  o  iyetOos  pores  npr.res  —  Arist.  F.th. 
iv.  3. 

Adeo  gratiosa  virtus  ost,  ut  insitum  sit  etiam  malls 
probare  meliora.  — Sen.  de  Benef.  iv.  17. 

t  &uer  Ti  Kx i  ivrr e%er  iert  xatreis  xtexets’  wrt 
rotpvo>.\oi  r Sir  xxxeir  \v  rets  >eyeis  xau  rxss 

hc^xts  iieutevrrets  revs  etpurevs  rir  kx,  t evi 

ru revs  —Plat,  de  Repub.  xil. 

»'  Psal.  xxxiii.  15:  Prov.  xxi.  1.  •  Prov.  xvl.  7, 
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to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory. m 
He  doth  it  in  an  evident  manner,  and  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  to  some  ;  he  doth  it  in  a  con¬ 
venient  way,  and  competent  measure,  to 
all  that  honour  him. 

5.  Whereas  men  are  naturally  inclined 
to  bear  much  regard  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity  concerning  them,  are  desirous  to 
leave  a  good  name  behind  them,  and  to 
have  their  memory  retained  in  esteem 
God  so  disposes  tilings,  that  the  memory 
of  the  just  shall  be  blessed;  that  his  right¬ 
eousness  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance  ;  that  his  light  shall  rejoice0  (or 
burn  clearly  and  pleasantly,  even  when  his 
life  is  put  out  here.)  No  spices  can  so 
embalm  a  man,  no  monument  can  so  pre¬ 
serve  his  name  and  memory,  as  a  pious 
conversation,  whereby  God  hath  been  ho¬ 
noured,  and  men  benefited.*  The  fame 
of  such  a  person  is,  in  the  best  judgments, 
far  more  precious  and  truly  glorious,  than 
is  the  fame  of  those  who  have  excelled  in 
any  other  deeds  or  qualities.  For  what 
sober  man  doth  not  in  his  thoughts  afford 
a  more  high  and  hearty  respect  to  those 
poor  fishermen,  who  by  their  heroical  ac¬ 
tivity  and  patience  did  honour  God  in  the 
propagation  of  his  heavenly  truth,  than  to 
all  those  Hectors  in  chivalry,  those  con¬ 
querors  and  achievers  of  mighty  exploits 
(those  Alexanders  and  Cffisars,)  who  have 
been  renowned  for  doing  things  which 
seemed  great,  rather  than  for  performing 
what  was  truly  good?  To  the  honour  of 
those  excellent  poor  men,  conspicuous  mo¬ 
numents  have  been  erected  everywhere  ; 
anniversary  memorials  of  their  names  and 
virtues  are  celebrated ;  they  are  never  men¬ 
tioned  or  thought  of  without  respect;  their 
commendations  are  interwoven  with  the 
praises  of  their  great  Lord  and  Maker, 
whom  they  honoured. f 
G.  Lastly,  to  those  that  honour  God  here, 
God  hath  reserved  an  honour  infinitely 
great  and  excellent,  in  comparison  where¬ 
to  all  honours  here  are  hut  dreams,  the 
loudest  acclamations  of  mortal  men  are  but 
empty  sounds,  the  brightest  glories  of  this 
world  are  but  duskish  and  fleeting  shadows ; 
an  honour  most  solid,  most  durable  ;  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory. p  They  shall,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  world,  be  approved  by  the 
most  righteous  Judge’s  unquestionable  sen- 

•  ‘  biixyxx,  u;  ieixl,  fXlXlIV  r.Lc . v  xxi  rod  itiitx  <ctr 
in  it/,  xxi  ruyyxiovri  xxrx  mx  Qiiiriv.  cl  fx  iv  ccvh^xTcoaiXi- 
ffrxrci.  ciciv  octroi/'  ol  V  itriuxtrraroi,  r civ 
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tence  ;  they  shall  be  esteemed  in  the  una¬ 
nimous  opinion  of  angels  and  saints ;  they 
shall  be  applauded  by  the  general  voice  and 
attestation  of  heaven  ;  they  shall  then  be 
seated  upon  unmoveable  thrones,  their  heads 
encircled  with  unfading  crowns,  their  faces 
shining  with  rays  of  unconceivable  glory 
and  majesty.  The  less  of  honour  they  have 
received  here  in  this  transitory  moment 
of  life,  the  more  thereof  they  shall  enjoy 
in  that  future  eternal  state ;  where  with 
him  who,  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  sought  not  his  mm  honour ,  but  the 
honour  of  him  that  sent  him  ;  who,  for  the 
suffering  of  death ,  was  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame ,  and  is  set  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;q 
with  those  who  consecrated  all  their  en¬ 
deavours,  and  who  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
the  promoting  of  God's  honour,  they  shall 
possess  everlasting  glory.  Which,  together 
with  them,  God  Almighty  of  his  infinite 
mercy  grant  unto  us  all,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord;  to  whom,  with  God  the 
Father,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  for 
ever  all  honour  and  praise.  Amen. 
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Prov.  x.  9 _ He  that  walheth  uprightly , 

walketh  surely. 

The  world  is  much  addicted  to  the  poli¬ 
tics  ;  the  heads  of  men  are  very  busy  in 
contrivance,  and  their  mouths  are  full  of 
talk  about  the  ways  of  consulting  our  safety, 
and  securing  our  interests.  May  we  not 
therefore  presume,  that  an  infallible  maxim 
of  policy,  proposing  the  most  expedite  and 
certain  method  of  security  in  all  our  trans¬ 
actions,  will  be  entertained  with  accept¬ 
ance  ?  Such  an  one  the  greatest  politician 
and  wisest  man  for  business  (if  we  may 
take  God’s  word  for  it)  that  ever  was  or 
will  be,  doth  here  suggest  to  us.“  For  the 
practice  couched  in  our  text  he  otherwhere 
voucheth  for  a  point  of  policy,  telling  us, 
that  A  man  of  understanding  walketh  up¬ 
rightly  :b  and  here  he  recommendeth  it  as 
a  method  of  security,  lie  that  walketh  up¬ 
rightly,  walketh  surely. 

Treating  upon  which  aphorism.,  I  shall, 
by  God’s  help,  endeavour,  first,  in  way  of 
explication,  briefly  to  describe  the  practice 
itself ;  then,  in  way  of  proof,  by  some  con¬ 
siderations  to  declare,  that  security  doth 
attend  it. 

For  explication.  To  walk  (as  well  in  the 

q  John  viii.  49,  60;  Hob.  ii.  9;  xii.  2. 
a  l  King*  lii.  1*2.  Prov.  xv.  21. 
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style  of  holy  Scripture,  as  in  other  wri¬ 
tings,  and  even  in  common  speech)  doth 
signify  our  usual  course  of  dealing,  or  the 
constant  tenor  of  our  practice. 

Uprightly ,  according  to  the  original, 
might  be  rendered,  in  perfection ,  or,  with 
integrity  :c  and  by  the  Greek  translators  in 
several  places  is  supposed  chiefly  to  denote 
sincerity  and  purity  of  intention. 

In  effect,  the  phrase,  He  that  walketh 
uprightly ,d  doth  import,  one  who  is  con¬ 
stantly  disposed,  in  his  designs  and  dealings, 
to  bear  a  principal  regard  to  the  rules  of 
his  duty,  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ; 
who,  in  every  case  emergent,  is  ready  to 
perform  that  which  upon  good  deliberation 
doth  appear  most  just  and  fit,  in  conformity 
to  God’s  law  and  sound  reason,  without 
being  swayed  by  any  appetite,  any  passion, 
any  sinister  respect  to  his  own  private  in¬ 
terest  of  profit,  credit,  or  pleasure,  to  the 
commission  of  any  unlawful,  irregular,  un¬ 
worthy,  or  base  act ;  who  generally  doth 
act  out  of  good  principles  (namely,  reve¬ 
rence  to  God,  charity  to  men,  sober  regard 
to  his  own  true  welfare) ;  who  doth  aim  at 
good  ends,  that  is,  at  God’s  honour,  pub¬ 
lic  benefit,  his  own  salvation,  other  good 
things  subordinate  to  those,  or  well  con¬ 
sistent  with  them  ;  who  doth  prosecute  his 
designs  by  lawful  means,  in  fair  ways,  such 
as  honest  providence  and  industry,  veracity 
and  fidelity,  dependence  upon  God’s  help, 
and  prayer  for  his  blessing :  in  short,  one 
who  never  advisedly  doth  undertake  any 
bad  thing,  nor  any  good  thing  to  ill  pur¬ 
poses  ;  nor  doth  use  any  foul  means  to 
compass  his  intents. 

For  proof.  That  such  an  one  doth  ever 
proceed  with  much  security,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations  may  appear : — 

I.  An  upright  walker  is  secure  of  easily 
finding  his  way.  F  or  it  commonly  requireth 
no  reach  of  wit  or  depth  of  judgment,  no 
laborious  diligence  of  inquiry,  no  curious 
intentness  of  observation,  no  solicitous  care 
or  plodding  study,  to  discern  in  any  case 
what  is  just ;  we  need  not  much  trouble 
our  heads  about  it,  for  we  can  hardly  be  to 
seek  for  it.  If  we  will  but  open  our  eyes, 
it  lieth  in  view  before  us,  being  the  plain, 
straight,  obvious  road,  which  common  rea¬ 
son  prompteth,  or  which  ordinary  instruc¬ 
tion  pointeth  out  to  us ;  so  that  usually  that 
direction  of  Solomon  is  sufficient.  Let  thine 
eyes  look  right  on ,  and  let  thine  eye-lids 
look  straight  before  thee.  Turn  not  to  the 
right  hand ,  nor  to  the  left.e 

'□im- 

*  He  that  walketh  in  his  uprightness,  feareth  the 
Lord. —  Prov.  xiv.  2. 

•  Prov.  iv.  25,  27  ;  xvii.  24  ;  xiv.  6. 


The  ways  of  iniquity  and  vanity  (if  we 
may  call  them  ways,  which  indeed  are  but 
exorbitances  and  seductions  from  the  way) , 
ill  designs,  and  bad  means  of  executing  de¬ 
signs,  are  very  unintelligible,  very  obscure, 
abstruse,  and  intricate  ;  being  infinitely 
various,  and  utterly  uncertain :  so  that  out 
of  them  to  pick  and  fix  on  this  or  that  may 
puzzle  our  heads,  and  perplex  our  hearts  ; 
as  to  pursue  any  of  them  may  involve  us  in 
great  difficulty  and  trouble.  But  the  ways 
of  truth,  of  right,  of  virtue,  are  so  very 
simple  and  uniform,  so  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent,  so  clear  and  notorious,  that  we 
can  hardly  miss  them,  or  (except  wilfully) 
swerve  from  them.  For  they  by  divine 
wisdom  were  chalked  out,  not  only  for  in¬ 
genious  and  subtile  persons  (men  of  great 
parts,  of  refined  wits,  of  long  experience), 
but  rather  for  the  vulgar  community  of 
men,  the  great  body  of  God’s  subjects, 
consisting  in  persons  of  meanest  capacity, 
and  smallest  improvement :  being  designed 
to  make  wise  the  simple,  to  give  the  young 
man  knowledge  and  discretion : f  to  direct 
all  sorts  of  people  in  their  duty,  toward 
their  happiness  ;  according  to  that  in  the 
Prophet,  A  high-way  shall  be  there,  and 
it  shall  be  called.  The  way  of  holiness — the 
way-faring  men,  though  fools ,  shall  not  err 
therein J 

They  are  in  very  legible  characters  graven 
by  the  finger  of  God  upon  our  hearts  and 
consciences,*1  so  that  by  any  considerate  re¬ 
flection  inwards  we  may  easily  read  them : 
or  they  are  extant  in  God’s  word,  there 
written  as  with  a  sunbeam,  so  perspicu¬ 
ously  expressed,  so  frequently  inculcated, 
that  without  gross  negligence  or  strange 
dulness  we  cannot  but  descry  them.  For 
who  with  half  an  eye  may  not  see,  that 
the  practice  of  pious  love  and  reverence 
toward  God,  of  entire  justice  and  charity 
toward  our  neighbour,  of  sober  tempe¬ 
rance  and  purity  toward  ourselves,  is 
approved  by  reason,  is  prescribed  by  God 
to  us? 

Hence  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  bad 
wavs  are  called  dark,  crooked,  rough, 
slippery  ways  so  the  good  ways  are  said 
to  be  clear,  plain,  direct,  even  ways :  J 
The  path  of  the  just ,  say  they,  is  as  a 
shining  light.  All  the  words  of  my  mouth 
are  plain  to  him  that  understandeth  (or, 
that  considereth  them.)  My  foot  standeth 
in  an  even  placs.  The  law  of  his  God  is 


i  Psal.  xix.  7  ;  cxix.  130:  Prov.  tIU.  5 ;  1. 4;  Ps.  cxlx. 9. 
g  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  '03«  —  LXX. 

h  Rom.  u.  15;  Isa.  xxx.  21 ;  Psal.  xxxvii.  31. 

I  Pvov.  iv.  19;  ii.  13.  15 ;  Johnviii.  12 ;  Psal.  bxxli. 
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in  his  heart:  and  none  of  his  steps  shall 
slide. k 

Hence  it  is  affirmed,  that  an  upright  man 
doth  hardly  need  any  conduct  beside  his 
own  honesty.  For,  The  integrity ,  saith 
Solomon,  of  the  upright  shall  guide  them  ; 
and,  The  righteousness  of  the  perfect  shall 
direct  his  way.1 

But  in  case  such  an  one  should  ever  be 
at  a  stand  or  at  a  loss,  in  doubt  of  his 
course,  he  hath  always  at  hand  a  most  sure 
guide  to  conduct  or  direct  him.  It  is  but 
asking  the  way  of  him,  or  saying,  with  the 
Psalmist,  Show  me  thy  ways ,  O  Lord,  teach 
me  thy  paths ;  Teach  to  do  thy  will,  and 
Lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting ;  O  let  me 
not  wander  from  thy  commandments  :m  and 
then  his  ears,  as  the  Prophet  saith,  shall 
hear  a  word  behind  him ,  saying.  This  is  the 
way,  walk  ye  in  it ;  then  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  shall  be  verified,  What  man  is  he 
that  feareth  the  Lord  f  Him  shall  he  teach 
in  the  ivay  that  he  shall  choose.  The  meek 
will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  he 
will  teach  his  way.a 

Hence  is  the  upright  man  happily  se¬ 
cured  from  tiring  pains  in  the  search,  from 
racking  anxieties  in  the  choice,  from  grat¬ 
ing  scruples  and  galling  regrets  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  way. 

II.  The  upright  walker  doth  tread  upon 
firm  ground.0  He  doth  build  his  practice, 
not  upon  the  perilous  bogs,  the  treacherous 
quagmires,  the  devouring  quicksands  of 
uncouth,  bold,  impious  paradoxes  (such 
as  have  been  vented  by  Epicurus,  by  Ma- 
chiavel,by  others  more  lately,  whose  infa¬ 
mous  names  are  too  well  known,  as  the 
effects  of  their  pestilent  notions  are  too 
much  felt;)  but  upon  solid,  safe,  approved, 
and  well  tried  principles ;  viz.  these,  and 
the  like  coherent  with  them:  That  there 
is  an  eternal  God,  incomprehensibly  power¬ 
ful,  wise,  just,  and  good;  who  is  always 
present  with  us,  and  ever  intent  upon  us ; 
viewing  not  only  all  our  external  actions 
{open  and  secret),  but  our  inmost  cogita¬ 
tions,  desires,  and  intentions,  by  the  which 
our  actions  chiefly  are  to  be  estimated : 
that  he,  as  governor  of  the  world,  and 
judge  of  men,  doth  concern  himself  in  all 
human  affairs,  disposing  and  managing  all 
events  according  to  his  righteous  pleasure; 
exacting  punctual  obedience  to  his  laws,  and 
dispensing  recompenses  answerable  thereto; 
with  impartial  justice  rewarding  each  man 

k  Prov.  iv.  18  ;  viii.  8,  9;  xiv.  6.  IJa*rx  \><uxix  t 
rvw evci,  LXX.  Psal.  xxvi.  12;  xxxvii.  31  ;  xxvi.  1  ; 
xvii.  5;  xviii.  36.  1  Prov.  \i.  3,  5. 

m  Psal.  xxv.  4  ;  xvi.  11 ;  xvii.  5  ;  cxliii.  10 ;  cxxxix. 
21 ;  cxix.  10,  27,  33.  35,  See. 

n  Isa.  xxx.  21 ;  Psal.  xxv.  9,  12;  xxxvii.  53. 

°  {Prov.  xli.  5.) 
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according  to  the  purposes  of  his  heart  and 
the  practices  of  his  life  :  that  all  our  good 
and  happiness  doth  absolutely  depend  on 
God’s  favour ;  so  that  to  please  him  can 
only  be  true  wisdom,  and  to  offend  him  the 
greatest  folly ;  that  virtue  is  incomparably 
the  best  endowment  whereof  we  are  cap¬ 
able,  and  sin  the  worst  mischief  to  which 
we  are  liable :  that  no  worldly  good  or  evil 
is  considerable  in  comparison  with  goods  or 
evils  spiritual :  that  nothing  can  be  really 
profitable  or  advantageous  to  us,  which 
doth  not  consist  with  our  duty  to  God,  doth 
not  some  ways  conduce  to  our  spiritual  in¬ 
terest  and  eternal  welfare :  yea,  that  every 
thing  not  serviceable  to  those  purposes  is 
either  a  frivolous  trifle,  or  a  dangerous 
snare,  or  a  notable  damage,  or  a  woful 
bane  to  us :  that  content  of  mind,  spring¬ 
ing  from  innocence  of  life,  from  the  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  our  duty,  from  satisfaction 
of  conscience,  from  a  good  hope  in  regard 
to  God  and  our  future  stale,  is  in  our 
esteem  and  choice  much  to  be  preferred, 
before  all  the  delights  which  any  temporal 
possession  or  fruition  can  afford  ;  and,  that 
a  bad  mind  is  the  sorest  adversity  which 
can  befall  us.  Such  are  the  grounds  of 
upright  practice,  more  firm  than  any  rock, 
more  unshakeable  than  the  foundations  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;  the  which  are  assured 
by  the  sacred  Oracles,  and  attested  by  many 
remarkable  providences ;  have  ever  been 
avowed  by  the  wiser  sort,  and  admitted  by 
the  general  consent  of  men,  as  for  their 
truth,  most  agreeable  to  reason,  and  for 
their  usefulness,  approved  by  constant  ex¬ 
perience  ;  the  belief  of  them  having  appa¬ 
rently  most  wholesome  influence  upon  all 
the  concerns  of  life,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  ;  indeed,  being  absolutely  needful  for 
upholding  government,  and  preserving  hu¬ 
man  society ;  no  obligation,  no  faith  or 
confidence  between  men,  no  friendship  or 
peace  being  able  to  subsist  without  it. 
Whence  the  practice  built  on  such  founda¬ 
tions  must  be  very  secure.  And  if  God 
shall  not  cease  to  be,  if  he  will  not  let  go 
the  reins,  if  his  word  cannot  deceive,  if  the 
wisest  men  are  not  infatuated,  if  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  mankind  do  not  prove  extra¬ 
vagant,  if  the  main  props  of  life  and  pillars 
of  society  do  not  fail ;  he  that  walketh  up¬ 
rightly  doth  proceed  on  sure  grounds. 

III.  The  upright  person  doth  walk  stea¬ 
dily,  maintaining  his  principal  resolutions, 
and  holding  his  main  course,  through  all 
occasions,  without  flinching  or  wavering, 
or  desultory  or  inconsistence  and  fickle¬ 
ness  ;  his  integrity  being  an  excellent  bal¬ 
last,  holding  him  tight  and  well  poised  iu 
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his  deportment ;  so  that  waves  of  tempta¬ 
tion  dashing  on  him  do  not  make  him  roll 
in  uncertainty,  ortoppleover  into  unworthy 
practices. 

Lust,  passion,  humour,  interest,  are 
things  very  mutable,  as  depending  upon 
temper  of  body,  casualties  of  time,  the 
winds  and  tides  of  this  vertiginous  world  : 
whence  he  that  is  guided  or  moved  by 
them  must  needs  be  many-minded  and  un¬ 
stable  in  all  his  ways;0  will  reel  to  and 
fro  like  a  drunken  man ,  and  be  at  his  wit's 
end  ;p  never  enjoying  any  settled  rest  of 
mind,  or  observing  a  smooth  tenor  of  ac¬ 
tion.  But  a  good  conscience  is  very  stable, 
and  persisteth  unvaried  through  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  time,  in  all  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  For  it  steereth  by  immoveable 
pole-stars,  the  inviolable  rules  of  duty  ;  it 
aimeth  at  marks  which  no  force  can  stir 
out  of  their  place  ;  its  objects  of  mind  and 
affection  are  not  transitory  ;  its  hopes  and 
confidences  are  fixed  on  the  rock  of  ages. 
Whence  an  upright  person  in  all  cases,  and 
all  conditions  (prosperous  or  adverse),  is 
the  same  man,  and  goeth  the  same  way.* 
Contingencies  of  affairs  do  not  unhinge  his 
mind  from  its  good  purposes,  or  divert  his 
foot  from  the  right  course.  Let  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  fair  or  fold,  let  the  world  smile  or 
frown,  let  him  get  or  lose  by  it,  let  him  be 
favoured  or  crossed,  commended  or  re¬ 
proached  (by  honour  and  dishonour ,  by  evil 
report  and  good  report)?  he  will  do  what 
his  duty  requireth :  the  external  state  of 
things  must  not  alter  the  moral  reason  of 
things  with  him.  This  is  that  which  the 
Psalmist  observeth  of  him  :  He  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  evil  tidings,  for  his  heart  standeth 
fast ,  and  believeth  in  the  Lord.  His  heart 
is  stablished  and  will  not  shrink .r  And 

this  the  Wise  Man  promiseth  to  him  : 
Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord ,  and  thy 
thoughts  shall  be  established .s 

Hence,  a  man  is  secured  from  diffidence 
in  himself,  and  distraction  in  his  mind, 
from  frequently  being  off  the  hooks,  from 
leading  an  unequal  life,  clashing  with  it¬ 
self,  from  deluding  and  disappointing  those 
with  whom  he  converseth  or  dealeth,  and 
consequently  from  the  inconveniences  is¬ 
suing  thence. 

IV.  The  way  of  uprightness  is  the  surest 
for  dispatch,  and  the  shortest  cut  toward 
the  execution  or  attainment  of  any  good 
purpose ;  securing  a  man  from  irksome 
expectations  and  tedious  delays,  the  which, 

*  Tirfiyaitt;.  Justum  ct  tenacem  propositi  virum, 

&c.—  Hot.  Od.  III.  3,  1. 

o  James,  i-  8.  r  Psal.  cxii.  7,  8 ;  Prov.  lil.  25. 

P  P>af  cvlt.  27.  •  Prov.  xvi.  3. 

8  2  Cor.  d,  8. 
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as  the  Wise  Man  saith,  do  make  the  heart 
sick.1 

It  in  Scripture  is  called  the  straight  and 
the  plain  way*  And  as  in  geometry,  of 
all  lines  or  surfaces  contained  within  the 
same  bounds,  the  straight  line  and  the  plain 
surface  are  the  shortest ;  so  it  is  also  in 
morality:  by  the  right  line  of  justice,  upon 
the  plain  ground  of  virtue,  a  man  soonest 
will  arrive  to  any  well-chosen  end. 

In  this  way  there  are  no  bewildering 
intrigues  and  mazes,  no  crooked  windings 
and  turnings,  no  occasions  forcing  men  to 
dance  hither  and  thither,  to  skip  backward 
and  forward,  to  doand  undo ;  which  courses 
do  protract  business,  and  commonly  do 
hinder  from  ever  dispatching  it.  But  a 
man  acting  justly  and  fairly  doth  con¬ 
tinually  proceed  on  in  the  direct  open  road, 
without  retreat,  excursion,  or  deflection  ; 
not  turning  aside  (as  the  phrase  is  in  holy 
writ)  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.'' 

To  clamber  over  fences  of  duty,  to  break 
through  hedges  of  right,  to  trespass  upon 
hallowed  enclosures,  may  seem  the  most 
short  and  compendious  ways  of  getting 
thither  where  one  would  be  :  but  doth  not  a 
man  venture  breaking  his  neck,  or  scratch¬ 
ing  his  face,  incurring  mischief  and  trouble 
thereby  ?  Is  he  not  liable  to  the  fate  to 
which  '  the  Preacher  doometh  him  :  He 
that  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it :  and 
whoso  breaketh  a  hedge ,  a  serpent  shall 
bite  him?”  For  instance,  to  grow  rich, 
fraud,  extortion,  corruption,  oppression, 
overreaching  and  supplanting  may  seem 
the  readiest  and  most  expedite  ways  ;  but 
in  truth  they  are  the  farthest  ways  about, 
or  rather  no  ways  at  all :  for  that  which  is 
got  by  those  means  is  not  our  own  ;  nor 
is  the  possession  of  it  truly  wealth,  but 
usurpation,  or  detention  of  spoil  and  ra¬ 
pine,  which  we  ought  to  disgorge.  And 
however  to  the  getting  it  there  are  often 
mighty  difficulties  occurring  from  men, 
there  are  commonly  insuperable  obstacles 
interposed  by  God  ;  who  hath  expressly 
condemned  and  cursed  those  ways,  de¬ 
claring  that,  wealth  gotten  by  vanity  (or 
cozenage)  shall  be  diminished ;  that  he  that 
oppresseth  to  increase  his  riches ,  shall  surely 
come  to  want;  that  he  who  (thus)  hasteth 
to  be  rich ,  hath  an  evil  eye ,  and  considereth 
not  that  pov  rty  shall  come  upon  him  ;x  that 
as  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs ,  and  hatcheth 
them  not ;  so  he  that  getteth  riches  and  not ' 
by  right ,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  oj 

x  Prov.  xiii.  12.  «  Luke  lil.  5. 

v  Prov.  iv.  27  ;  Deut.  v.  32;  xxviii.  14. 

wEccles.  x.  8.  .  oo 

*  Prov.  xxiii.  10,  II  ;  xiii.  11  ;  xxil.  1G;  xxvill.  22 
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his  days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool.' 
Whereas  the  plain  way  of  honest  harm¬ 
less  industry  (joined  with  a  pious  regard 
to  him  who  is  the  dispenser  of  all  good 
things),  how  slow  soever  it  may  seem,  is 
the  most  speedy,  because  the  only  safe  way 
to  thrive  ;  having,  beside  all  secondary  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  security  of  those  oracles :  The 
hand  of  the  diligent  shall  mahe  rich  :  He 
that  gathereth  by  labour  shall  increase :  By 
humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are  riches , 
and  honour ,  and  life.1 

V.  The  way  of  uprightness  is  in  itself 
very  safe,  free  of  danger,  tending  to  no 
mischief ;  according  to  those  sayings  of  the 
Wise  Man :  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to 
the  just:  In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life  ; 
and  in  the  path  thereof  there  is  no  death.' 

He  who  designeth  only  that  which  is 
just  and  reasonable,  who  innocently  and 
fairly  prosecuteth  his  intent,  can  run  no 
gTeat  hazard,  cannot  fall  into  any  extreme 
disaster,  cannot  irrecoverably  sink  into 
miserable  disappointment.11 

He  probably  will  not  receive  much  harm 
from  men,  or  trouble  from  the  world :  for, 
as  he  meaneth  innocently,  as  he  dealeth 
inoffensively  (not  violently  assailing,  nor 
fraudulently  circumventing,  not  anywise  in¬ 
juriously  or  maliciously  abusing  any  man), 
as  he  doth  yield  no  just  provocation  or 
urgent  temptation  to  oppose  him  ;  so  he  is 
not  very  likely  to  meet  with  obstructions 
or  crosses  thwarting  his  designs.  He  can 
hardly  raise  up  adversaries,  at  least  such 
as  will  prove  very  formidable,  or  very  tierce 
and  implacable  toward  him. 

He  may  be  sure  that  few  wise  men,  and 
no  good  men,  will  trouble  him  ;  but  that 
such  rather  will  afford  their  countenance 
and  furtherance  to  his  undertakings. 

But  assuredly  he  shall  have  the  favour¬ 
able  protection  of  Almighty  God,  who 
thoroughly  knowing  his  heart,  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  righteousness  of  his  intentions 
and  proceedings,  will  not  suffer  him  to 
incur  any  notable,  destructive,  remediless 
calamity.  His  prayer,  dictated  by  good 
conscience,  Let  integrity  and  uprightness 
preserve  me,  will  certainly  be  heard ;  God 
having  passed  his  word  for  it  in  number¬ 
less  places  of  Scripture  particularly  in 
those  remarkable  words  of  Isaiah :  He 
that  walketh  righteously ,  and  speaketh  up¬ 
rightly  ;  he  that  despiseth  the  gain  of  oppres- 

j  Jer.  xvii.  11. 

i  Prov.  x.  4;  xxviii.  19;  xiii.  11;  xxii.  4;  Psal. 
cxii.  3. 

*  Prov.  xxviii.  18;  xvi.  17;  xiii.  6;  x.  29;  xii.  21,28. 

Psal .  xxx vii.  24. 

*  Psal.  xxv.  21  ;  (Prov.  xiii.  6;  xi.  6)  ;  Prov.  ii.  7  ; 
xviii.  10;  xxviii.  IN;  xxix.  25  ;  Psal.  xviil.  2,  30,  35; 
xxiii.  4  ;  xxiv.  4,  5 ;  Job.  xl.  14,  15. 
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sions ,  that  shaheth  his  hands  from  holding 
of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing 
of  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing 
evil ;  he  shall  dwell  on  high  ;  his  place  of 
defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks :  his 
bread  shall  be  given  him,  his  water  shall  be 
sure .d  That  is,  a  man  who  is  constantly  up¬ 
right  in  his  dealings,  shall,  by  the  divine 
providence,  be  infallibly  and  impregnably 
preserved  from  any  grievous  mischief,  from 
any  sore  want,  from  any  extreme  distress. 

The  way  of  uprightness  is  ever  guarded 
with  angels,  ready  to  promote  the  affairs 
of  the  honest  person,  or  at  least  to  protect 
him  from  evil.  He  may  hopefully  say  to 
himself,  as  Abraham  did  to  his  servant, 
The  Lord,  before  whom  I  walk,  will  send 
his  angel  with  thee,  and  prosper  thy  way  :e 
or  he  confidently  may  apply  to  himself  that 
of  the  Psalmist,  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their 
hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 
stoned 

However,  the  sequel  will  be  tolerable : 
whatever  the  success  of  his  undertaking 
be,  it  can  be  no  ruin,  no  slur,  no  heart¬ 
breaking  to  him.  His  conscience  is  safe, 
his  credit  is  entire,  his  hopes  are  good ; 
he  is  perfectly  secure  from  being  tainted 
with  foul  guilt,  from  being  exposed  to  due 
reproach,  from  being  stung  with  vexatious 
remorse,  from  being  plunged  into  a  gulf 
of  desperation  or  disconsolateness.  For, 

VI.  The  way  of  uprightness  is  fair  and 
pleasant.  He  that  walketh  in  it  hath  good 
weather,  and  a  clear  sky  about  him ;  a  hope¬ 
ful  confidence  and  a  cheerful  satisfaction 
do  ever  wait  upon  him.  It  is  joy,  as  the 
Wise  Man  saith,  to  the  just  to  do  judg¬ 
ment !.* 

Being  conscious  to  himself  of  an  honest 
meaning,  and  a  due  course  of  prosecuting 
it,  he  feeleth  no  check  or  struggling  of 
mind,  no  regret  or  sting  of  heart  ;h  being 
thoroughly  satisfied  and  pleased  with  what 
he  is  about,  his  judgment  approving,  and 
his  will  acquiescing  in  his  procedure  as 
worthy  of  himself,  agreeable  to  reason,  and 
conformable  to  his  duty. 

He  therefore  briskly  moveth  forward 
with  alacrity  and  courage  ;  there  being 
within  him  nothing  to  controul  or  counter¬ 
mand  him,  to  pull  him  back,  to  make  him 
halt,  to  distract  or  disturb  him. 

Nor  hardly  can  any  thing  abroad  dismay 
or  discourage  him.  For  he  may  reasonably 
hope  for  the  good  will  of  men,  and  cannot 
hugely  dread  their  opposition.  He  may 
4  Isa.  xxxiii.  15,  16.  •  Gen.  xxiv.  40. 

>  Psal.  xci.  11,  12. 

g  Prov.  xxi.  15.  LProv.  xxiii.  17,  18. 
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strongly  presume  upon  the  propitious  as¬ 
pect  and  favourable  succour  of  heaven, 
which  always  smileth  and  casteth  benign 
influences  on  honest  undertakings.' 

He  that  hath  chosen  a  good  way,  may 
with  assurance  commend  his  way  to  God’s 
providence  ;  he  may  depend  upon  God  for 
his  concurrent  benediction;  he,  with  an 
humble  boldness,  may  address  prayers  to 
God  for  his  protection  and  aidJ  He,  so 
doing,  hath  interest  in  divers  clear  declara¬ 
tions  and  express  promises  of  good  success ; 
such  as  those  :  Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord ,  trust  also  in  him ,  and  he  shall  bring 
it  to  pass.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him  in  truth :  he  will  fulfil  the 
desire  of  them  that  fear  him ;  he  will  hear 
their  cry ,  and  will  save  them.k 

He  may  dare  to  refer  his  case  to  the 
severest  examination,  saying  with  Job, 
Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance ,  that 
God  may  know  mine  integrity  ;l  and  with 
the  Psalmist,  Judge  me ,  O  Lord, ,  according 
to  my  righteousness ,  and  according  to  mine 
integrity  that  is  in  me.m 

He  with  an  humble  confidence  can  ap¬ 
peal  to  God,  borrowing  the  words  of 
Hezekiah,  L  beseech  thee ,  0  Lord,  remem¬ 
ber  how  L  have  walked  before  thee  in  truth 
and  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  have  done  that 
which  is  good  in  thy  sight.  ° 

Hence,  The  hope  of  the  righteous,  as  the 
Wise  Man  telleth  us,  is  gladness.0  He, 
considering  the  goodness,  the  justice,  the 
fidelity  of  God,  whereof  his  integrity  doth 
render  him  capable  and  a  proper  object, 
cannot  but  conceive  a  comfortable  hope  of 
a  good  issue. 

And  obtaining  success,  he  doth  not  only 
enjoy  the  material  pleasure  thereof,  but  the 
formal  satisfaction  that  it  is  indeed  good 
success,  or  a  blessing  indulged  to  him  by 
special  favour  of  God  ;  enabling  him  to 
say  with  the  Psalmist,  The  Lord  rewarded 
me  according  to  my  righteousness  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  he 
recompensed  me.  For  L  have  kept  the  ways 
of  the  Lord,  and  have  not  wickedly  departed 
from  my  God.p 

However,  an  upright  dealer  hath  this 
comfortable  reserve,  that  whatever  doth 
befall  him,  however  the  business  goeth,  he 
shall  not  condemn  and  punish  himself  with 
remorse ;  he  shall  not  want  a  consolation 
able  to  support  and  to  erect  his  mind.  He 

*  Prov.  xi.  20. 

j  Jer.  xxxii.  19;  Prov.  xxiv.  14  ;  Heb.  iv.  16. 

w  Psal.  xxxvii.  5  ;  lv.  22;  Prov.  xvi.  3;  Ecclus.  ii. 
10;  Psal.  xxxiv.  22;  xxvi.  1  ;  xxxiii.  21  ;  Prov.  x.24; 
Psal-  clxv.  18,  19;  xxxiv.  15;  xxvi.  11  ;  Job  xxii.  27. 

i  Job  xxxl.  6.  °  Prov.  x.  28. 

m  Psal.  vii.  8;  xxvi.  1.  p  Psal.  xviii.  20,  21. 
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shall  triumph,  if  not  in  the  felicity  of  his 
success,  yet  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart, 
and  the  innocence  of  his  deportment ;  even 
as  blessed  Job  did  under  all  the  pressures 
of  his  adversity  :  for,  till  I  die ,  said  he,  L 
ivill  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me.  My 
righteousness  L  hold  fast ,  and  will  not  let 
it  go :  my  heart  shall  not  reproach  me  so 
long  as  I  live  q 

So  true  it  is  upon  all  accounts,  that, 
according  to  that  assertion  in  the  Psalm, 
Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  joyful 
gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart.' 

VII.  He  that  walketh  uprightly  is  se¬ 
cure  as  to  his  honour  and  credit.  He  is 
sure  not  to  come  off  disgracefully,  either 
at  home  in  his  own  apprehensions,  or 
abroad  in  the  estimations  of  men.  He  doth 
not  blush  at  what  he  is  doing,  nor  doth  re¬ 
proach  himself  for  what  he  hath  done.  No 
blemish  or  blame  can  stick  upon  his  pro¬ 


ceeding. 

By  pure  integrity,  a  man  first  maintain- 
eth  a  due  respect  and  esteem  for  himself ; 
then  preserveth  an  entire  reputation  with 
others:  he  reflecteth  on  his  own  heart 
with  complacence,  and  looketh  upon  the 
world  with  confidence.  He  hath  no  fear 
of  being  detected,  or  care  to  smother  his 
intents.  He  is  content  that  his  thoughts 
should  be  sounded,  and  his  actions  sifted 
to  the  bottom.  He  could  even  wish  that 
his  breast  had  windows,  that  his  heart 
were  transparent,  that  all  the  world  might 
see  through  him,  and  descry  the  clearness 
of  his  intentions.  The  more  curiously  his 
ways  are  marked,  the  more  exactly  his 
dealings  are  scanned,  the  more  thoroughly 
his  designs  are  penetrated  and  known  ;  the 
greater  approbation  he  is  sure  to  receive. 

The  issue  of  things  assuredly  will  be 
creditable  to  him  ;  and  when  the  day-light 
hath  scattered  all  mists,  hath  cleared  all 
misprisions  and  mistakes,  his  reputation 
will  shine  most  brightly  ;  the  event  de¬ 
claring,  that  he  had  no  corrupt  ends  ;  the 
course  of  his  proceedings  being  justified 
by  the  very  light  of  things.  _ 

God  himself  will  be  concerned  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  reputation,  not  suffering  him  to 
be  considerably  defamed ;  according  to  that 
promise,  He  shall  bring  forth  thy  righte¬ 
ousness  as  the  light ,  and  thy  judgment  as 
the  noon  day.3  That  in  Job  will  be  made 
good  to  him,  Then  shall  thou  lift  up  thy 
face  without  spot.1  And  he  may  confidently 
aver  with  the  Psalmist,  Then  shall  I  not 
be  ashamed,  when  I  have  respect  to  all  thy 
commandments .u 


«j  Job  xx  vii.  5,  6. 
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If  he  findeth  good  success,  it  will  not  be 
invidious,  appearing  well  deserved,  and 
fairly  procured  :  it  will  be  truly  honour¬ 
able,  as  a  fruit  and  recompense  of  virtue, 
as  a  mark  and  pledge  of  the  divine  favour 
toward  him. 

If  he  seemeth  disappointed,  yet  he  will 
not  be  disparaged  :T  wise  and  candid  men 
will  excuse  him  ;  good  men  will  patronize 
his  cause  ;  no  man  of  sense  and  ingenuity 
will  insult  on  his  misfortune.  He  shall  not , 
as  the  Psalmist  assureth,  he  ashamed  in  an 
evil  time.x  Yea,  often  his  repute  from  un¬ 
der  a  cloud  will  shine,  if  not  with  so  gla¬ 
ring  splendour,  yet  with  a  pleasant  lustre  ; 
uprightness  disposing  him  to  bear  adverse 
events  with  a  graceful  decency. 

VIII.  The  particular  methods  of  acting 
which  uprightness  disposeth  to  observe,  do 
yield  great  security  from  troubles  and 
crosses  in  their  transactions. 

What  is  the  conduct  of  the  upright  man  ? 
He  is  clear,  frank,  candid,  harmless,  con¬ 
sistent  in  all  his  behaviour,  his  discourse, 
his  dealing.  His  heart  commonly  may  be 
seen  in  his  face,  his  mind  doth  ever  suit 
with  his  speech,  his  deeds  have  a  just  cor¬ 
respondence  with  his  professions  ;  he  never 
faileth  to  perform  what  he  doth  promise, 
and  to  satisfy  the  expectations  which  he 
hath  raised. y 

He  doth  not  wrap  himself  in  clouds,  that 
none  may  see  where  he  is,  or  know  how 
to  find  him ;  may  discern  what  he  is  about, 
or  whither  he  tendeth. 

He  disguiseth  not  his  intents  with  fal¬ 
lacious  pretences  of  conscience,  of  public 
good,  of  special  friendship  and  respect.* 

He  doth  use  no  disingenuous,  spiteful, 
unjust  tricks  or  sleights,  to  serve  the  pre¬ 
sent  turn. 

He  layeth  no  baits  or  snares  to  catch 
men ,  alluring  them  into  mischief  or  incon¬ 
venience.* 

As  he  doth  not  affect  any  poor  base  ends, 
so  he  will  not  defile  his  fair  intentions  by 
sordid  means  of  compassing  them  ;  such 
as  are  illusive  simulations  and  subdolous 
artifices,  treacherous  collusions,  sly  insinu¬ 
ations  and  sycophantic  detractions,  versa¬ 
tile  whifflings  and  dodgings,  flattering  col- 
loguings  and  glozings,  servile  crouchings 
and  fawnings,  and  the  like.b 

He  hath  little  of  the  serpent  (none  of 
its  lurking  insidiousness,  of  its  surprising 
violence,  of  its  rancorous  venom,  of  its 

*  Psal.  xci.  15.  *  Psal.  xxxvil.  19. 

1  Prov.  xiii.  5  ;  Psal.  xxxvi.  3,  4  ;  xxxiv.  13;  xv.  2. 

z  Prov.  x.  18. 

"  Jer.  v.  26;  (Psal.  lxiv.  5;  lvi.  6;  ix.  15;  vil.  15; 
x.  2  ;  lvli.  6 ;  xxxv.  7  ;  cxl.  5  ;  Prov.  xxvi.  27  ;  Eccles. 
x.  H.)  b  Psal.  x.  7  ;  lv.  21  ;  lxiv.  6;  x.  9.  10; 
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keen  mordacity),  but  much  of  the  dove 
(all  its  simplicity,  its  gentleness,  its  fideli¬ 
ty,  its  innocence),  in  his  conversation  and 
commerce.' 

His  wisdom  is  ever  tempered  with  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  seasoned  with  humanity,  with 
meekness,  with  charity ;  being  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  frst  pure,  then  peace¬ 
able,  gentle ,  easy  to  be  entreated ,  full  of 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without 
hypocrisy. d 

He  sometime  may  prudently  reserve  his 
mind,  not  venting  it  by  foolish  loquacity: 
but  his  words  do  never  clash  with  his  mean¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  deceive  or  disappoint  any  man.' 

He  may  warily  prevent  harm  and  decline 
perils :  but  it  is  without  hurtful  counter¬ 
mining,  or  devising  mischief  on  his  neigh¬ 
bour. f 

He  may  discreetly  pick  out  seasons,  and 
embrace  opportunities  of  righting  or  bene¬ 
fiting  himself :  but  he  never  will  seek  or 
lay  hold  of  advantages  to  prejudice  others.* 

He  sometimes  may  repress  insurrections 
of  anger  or  disgust :  but  he  never  doth  al¬ 
low  them  to  bake  into  rancour  or  malice. h 

He  may  be  apt  to  use  courteous,  affable, 
obligingdemeanour,  serving  to  breed  friend¬ 
ships,  and  to  stifle  enmities :  but  he  never 
thereby  meaneth  to  gull,  inveigle,  and  en¬ 
trap  men  ;  or  to  procure  instruments  and 
aids  of  any  perverse  design. 

He  is  no  enemy  to  himself,  but  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obligations  of  reason  and  con¬ 
science)  he  hath  always  a  regard  to  the 
good  of  others ;  nor  is  ever  so  selfish,  as 
to  be  unjust  or  uncharitable  to  any  man. 

The  principal  engines  he  doth  employ 
for  achieving  his  enterprises  are,  a  careful 
and  cautious  providence  in  contriving,  a 
sedulous  and  steady  diligence  in  acting,  a 
circumspect  heedfulness  not  to  provoke  any 
man  by  offensive  carriage,  by  injury,  by 
discourtesy,  to  obstruct  him ;  but  rather  by 
kind  demonstrations  and  real  beneficence 
to  engage  men  to  further  him  in  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  :  but  especially  his  main  instru¬ 
ment,  wherein  he  most  confideth,  is  devout 
supplication  to  God  for  his  succour  and 
blessing. 

Now,  is  not  this  conduct  the  most  se¬ 
cure  that  can  be  ?  doth  it  not  afford  many 
great  commodities  and  advantages?  doth 
it  not  exempt  from  manifold  fears,  and 
cares,  and  crosses,  and  slaveries  ? 

It  cannot  but  derive  blessings  from  the 
God  of  truth,  the  great  friend  of  simpli- 

*2  Sam.  xv.  5;  Prov.  xi.  9 ;  xxvi.  25. 
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city  and  sincerity,  the  hater  of  falsehood 
and  guile.’ 

And,  humanly  regarding  things,  he  that 
useth  these  methods  doth  from  them  ob¬ 
tain  many  conveniences.  He  doth  not  lie 
under  perpetual  constraint ,  engaged  to  keep 
a  constant  guard  upon  himself,  to  watch  his 
memory,  to  curb  his  tongue,  to  manage  his 
very  looks  and  gestures,  lest  they  betray 
his  intentions,  and  disclose  his  plots.  He 
is  not  at  the  trouble  of  stopping  holes,  of 
mending  flaws,  of  patching  up  repugnances 
in  his  actions,  that  his  mind  do  not  break 
through  them.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  dis¬ 
appointment  and  shame  which  attend  the 
detection  of  unworthy  designs.  He  is  not 
at  pains  to  obviate  the  jealousies,  the  sur¬ 
mises,  the  diffidences,  the  counterplots,  the 
preventive  oppositions  and  assaults,  which 
gloomy  closeness  and  crafty  dissimulation 
ever  do  raise  against  the  practisers  of  themJ 
In  fine,  men  do  not  shun  the  conversation 
and  the  commerce  of  an  upright  person, 
but  gladly  do  consort  and  deal  with  him  ; 
do  seek  his  acquaintance  and  alliance  :  they 
are  not  apt  to  distrust  him,  to  suspect  him, 
to  be  shy  and  reserved  in  their  intercourse 
with  him  ;  but  readily  do  place  an  entire 
confidence  in  him,  and  use  a  clear  frank¬ 
ness  toward  him.  No  man  doth  fear  him 
as  dangerous,  or  will  cross  him  as  an  ad¬ 
versary.  Whence,  as  he  seldom  hath  cause 
to  fear,  or  occasion  to  contest  with  others, 
so  he  doth  undisturbedly  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  society  with  great  safety,  ease,  and 
comfort. 

IX.  Lastly,  an  upright  walker  hath  per¬ 
fect  security,  as  to  the  final  result  of  affairs, 
that  he  shall  not  be  quite  baffled  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations  and  desires.  And  if  prosperity 
doth  consist  in  a  satisfaction  of  mind  con¬ 
cerning  events,  he  cannot  fail  of  most  pros¬ 
perous  success.  Whatsoever  he  doeth,  saith 
the  Psalmist  of  him,  it  shall  prosper .k  How 
is  that?  Doth  he,  if  he  warreth,  always  get 
the  victory  ?  is  he  perpetually,  when  he 
tradeth,  a  considerable  gainer?  will  he 
certainly,  after  sowing,  reap  a  plentiful 
crop?  Probably  yes ;  and  perhaps  no.  Yet 
assuredly  he  shall  prosper,  in  the  true 
notion  of  prosperity,  explained  by  those 
divine  sayings :  Mark  the  perfect  man ,  and 
behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man 
is  peace.  The  work  of  righteousness  shall 
be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness , 
quietness,  and  assurance  for  ever.  Surely 
I  know  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear 
God.' 

>  Prov.  xii.  19,  22. 

J  Prov.  xxvi.  25;  x.  18  ;  xxi.  6;  Psal.  xxvi.  4. 
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He  cannot  be  much  defeated  in  his  pur¬ 
poses  ;  for,  as  to  his  general,  principal,  ab¬ 
solute  designs  (that  is,  his  design  of  pleasing 
God,  and  procuring  his  favour  ;  his  de¬ 
sign  of  satisfying  himself,  and  discharging 
his  conscience  ;  his  design  of  promoting 
his  own  spiritual  interest,  and  saving  his 
soul ;  his  design  of  doing  good,  of  exer¬ 
cising  charity  to  his  neighbour,  of  serving 
the  public,  of  obliging  the  world  hv  vir¬ 
tuous  example,  and  by  real  beneficence  ;) 
these  he  cannot  fail  throughly  to  accom¬ 
plish  :  nothing  can  obstruct  him  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  :  nothing  can  debar  him  from  the 
execution  of  these  undertakings  :  in  spite 
of  all  the  world,  by  the  succour  of  that 
divine  grace  which  ever  doth  favour  and 
further  such  designs,  he  most  happily  will 
achieve  them.  And  for  other  inferior  de¬ 
signs,  he  can  hardly  be  crossed  in  regard 
to  them  ;  for  it  is  an  essential  part  of  in¬ 
tegrity,  not  otherwise  to  affect  or  aim  at 
private  secular  interests,  than  under  con¬ 
dition,  and  with  a  reservation,  if  it  be 
God’s  pleasure,  if  it  seem  good  to  divine 
wisdom.  He  knoweth  that  his  pains  em¬ 
ployed  on  any  honest  purpose,  in  a  fair 
way  (be  it  to  procure  some  worldly  advan¬ 
tage  for  himself,  for  his  relations,  or  for 
his  friends),  are  not  lost,  if  they  have  the 
fruit  of  submission  to  God’s  will,  and  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  event  disposed  by  him. 
He  is  assured  that  it  is  good  luck  to  have 
his  project  blasted,  and  that  missing  is 
better  than  getting,  when  by  sovereign 
wisdom  it  is  so  determined.  He  therefore 
could  not  so  fix  his  heart,  or  engage  his 
affection  in  any  such  concern,  that  his  mind 
is  surprised,  or  his  passions  discomposed 
by  a  seeming  adverseness  of  events  to  his 
endeavours.  So  that  in  effect  he  can  have 
no  had  success.  For  how  can  that  occur¬ 
rence  be  deemed  bad,  which  plain  reason 
dictateth  in  certain  judgment  to  be  most 
expedient  for  him ;  about  which  he  ever 
was  very  indifferent,  and  with  which  at 
present  he  is  not  heartily  displeased  ?  How 
can  it  be  taken  for  disappointment  and  mis¬ 
fortune,  which  one  was  prepared  to  em¬ 
brace  with  satisfaction  and  complacence  ? 

Yea,  to  a  person  so  disposed,  that  suc¬ 
cess  which  seemeth  most  adverse,  justly 
may  be  reputed  the  best  and  most  happy, 
as  promoting  ends  incomparably  more 
excellent  than  any  worldly  gain ;  as  pro¬ 
ducing  fruits  exceedingly  more  wholesome 
and  more  savoury  than  any  temporal  com- 
moditv  ;  as  exercising  and  improving  the 
divinest  virtues  (humility,  patience,  meek¬ 
ness,  moderation,  contenteducss),  a  grain 
I  whereof  is  worth  all  the  wealth,  all  the 
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preferment,  all  that  is  desirable  in  the 
world. 

Wherefore  let  the  worst  that  can  arrive 
(or  that  which  human  blindness  and  fond¬ 
ness  do  count  the  worst),  yet  upright  per¬ 
sons  do  not  come  off  ill,  or  so  (matters 
being  rightly  stated)  as  to  be  losers  upon 
the  foot  of  the  accomit. 

If  this  do  not  satisfy  grosser  apprehen¬ 
sions,  we  may  add,  that  even  in  these  meaner 
concerns,  Almighty  God  is  pleased  com¬ 
monly  to  reward  and  encourage  upright 
persons  by  the  best  success.  For  he  hath, 
as  it  were,  a  natural  inclination  to  gratify 
those  who  desire  to  please  him  ;  and  as  the 
Psalmist  expresseth  it,  hath  pleasure  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  servants.™  He  may  seem 
concerned  in  honour  to  countenance  those 
who  have  regard  to  his  will,  and  who  re¬ 
pose  confidence  in  his  aid  ;  discriminating 
them  from  such  as  presume  to  act  against 
or  without  him,  in  defiance  to  his  will, 
with  no  deference  to  his  providence.  As 
they  do  render  him  his  due  respect,  by 
submitting  to  his  authority,  and  avowing 
his  power ;  so  he  will  acknowledge  them 
by  signally  favouring  their  concerns."  Even 
his  truth  and  fidelity  are  engaged  in  their 
behalf ;  seeing  he  very  often  hath  de¬ 
clared  and  promised,  that  in  all  matters, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  he  will  be  ready  to 
bless  them." 

X.  To  conclude;  it  is  an  infinite  ad¬ 
vantage  of  upright  dealing,  that  at  the  last 
issue,  when  all  things  shall  be  most  accu¬ 
rately  tried  and  impartially  decided,  a  man 
is  assured  to  be  fully  justified  in  it,  and 
plentifully  rewarded  for  it.p  As  then  all 
the  deceits,  which  now  pass  under  specious 
masks,  shall  be  laid  bare  ;q  all  varnish  of 
pretence  shall  be  wiped  off ;  all  perverse 
intrigues  shall  be  unravelled;  all  wicked 
and  base  intentions  shall  be  quite  stripped 
of  the  veils  which  now  enfold  them ;  all 
shrewd  contrivers  and  engineers  of  mis¬ 
chief  ;  all  practisers  of  unjust  and  mali¬ 
cious  guile,  shall  be  exposed  to  shame, 
shall  lie  dawn  in  sorrow  :r  so  then  the 
righteous  man  shall  stand  in  great  bold¬ 
ness  ;  his  case  will  be  rightly  stated,  and 
fully  cleared  from  slanderous  aspersions, 
from  odious  surmises,  from  unlucky  pre¬ 
judices  and  mistakes  :  what  he  hath  done 
shall  be  approved;  what  he  hath  suffered 
shall  be  repaired.  So  that  it  then  evidently 
will  appear,  that  upright  simplicity  is  the 
deepest  wisdom,  and  perverse  craft  the 

“  Psal.  xxxv.  27  ;  Prov.  xi.  20  ;  xv.  9. 
n  Prov.  xiv.  2. 

°  Deut.  xxviii.  2  ;  xxx.  9 ;  Psal.  cxxviii.  1,2;  r. cl.  1  ; 
xxxiv.  9,  10:  lxxxiv.  11  ;  Matt.  vi.  33;  Eccles.  viii.  5. 
i'  Prov.  xxviii.  10,  20;  x.  6.  qProv.  xi.  18. 
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merest  shallowness ;  that  he  who  is  true 
and  just  to  others,  is  most  faithful  and 
friendly  to  himself ;  that  whoever  doth 
abuse  his  neighbour,  is  his  own  greatest 
cheater  and  foe.  For,  In  the  day  when 
God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christ ,  every  mans  work  shall  be  made 
manifest .s  The  Lord  will  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make 
manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts;  and 
then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God.1 
Unto  which  our  upright  Judge,  the  King 
eternal ,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise 
God,  be  honour  and  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen.* 


SERMON  VI. 

OF  THE  DUTY  OF  PRAYER. 

1  Thess.  v.  17 _ Pray  without  ceasing. 

It  is  the  manner  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles, 
after  that  he  hath  discussed  some  main 
points  of  doctrine  or  discipline  (which  oc¬ 
casion  required  that  he  should  clear  and 
settle),  to  propose  several  good  advices  and 
rules,  in  the  observance  whereof  the  life 
of  Christian  practice  doth  consist.  So  that 
he  thereby  hath  furnished  us  with  so  rich 
a  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  precepts, 
concerning  special  matters,  subordinate  to 
the  general  laws  of  piety  and  virtue,  that 
out  of  them  might  well  be  compiled  a  body 
of  ethics,  or  system  of  precepts  de  officiis, 
in  truth  and  in  completeness  far  excelling 
those  which  any  philosophy  hath  been  able 
to  devise  or  deliver.  These  he  rangeth  not 
in  any  formal  method,  nor  linketh  together 
with  strict  connexion,  but  freely  scatter- 
eth  them,  so  as  from  his  mind  (as  out  of 
a  fertile  soil,  impregnated  with  all  seeds 
of  wisdom  and  goodness),  they  did  aptly 
spring  up,  or  as  they  were  suggested  by 
that  Holy  Spirit  which  continually  guided 
and  governed  him. 

Among  divers  such  delivered  here,  this 
is  one  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  my 
present  discourse  ;  the  which,  having  no 
other  plain  coherence  (except  by  affinity  of 
matter)  with  the  rest  inclosing  it,  I  shall 
consider  absolutely  by  itself,  endeavouring 
somewhat  to  explain  it,  and  to  urge  its 
practice. 

Pray  without  ceasing.  For  understand¬ 
ing  these  words,  let  us  first  consider  what 
is  meant  by  the  act  enjoined,  praying ;  then 
what  the  qualification  or  circumstance  ad¬ 
joined,  without  ceasing,  doth  import. 

1.  The  word  prayer  doth,  in  its  usual  la¬ 
titude  of  acception,  comprehend  all  sorts  of 
•  Rom.  ii.  1G.  1 1  Cor.  iii.  13;  iv.  5.  u  1  Tim. i.  17. 
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devotion,  or  all  that  part  of  religious  prac¬ 
tice  wherein  we  do  immediately  address 
ourselves  to  God,  having  by  speech  (oral  or 
mental)  a  kind  of  intercourse  and  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him.  So  it  includeth  that  praise 
which  we  should  yield  to  God,  implying  our 
due  esteem  of  his  most  excellent  perfections, 
most  glorious  works,  most  just  and  wise 
dispensations  of  providence  and  grace ;  that 
thanksgiving  whereby  we  should  express  an 
affectionate  presentment  of  our  obligation 
to  him  for  the  numberless  great  benefits 
we  receive  from  him;  that  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  our  entire  dependence  upon  him, 
or  our  total  subjection  to  his  power  and 
pleasure  ;  together  with  that  profession  of 
faith  in  him,  and  avowing  of  service  to  him, 
which  we  do  owe  as  his  natural  creatures 
and  subjects ;  that  humble  confession  of 
our  infirmity,  our  vileness,  our  guilt,  our 
misery  (joined  with  deprecation  of  wrath 
and  vengeance),  which  is  due  from  us  as 
wretched  men,  and  grievous  sinners ;  that 
petition  of  things  needful  or  convenient  for 
us  (of  supply  in  our  wants,  of  succour  and 
comfort  in  our  distresses,  of  direction  and 
assistance  in  our  undertakings,  of  mercy 
and  pardon  for  our  offences),  which  our 
natural  state  (our  poor,  weak,  sad,  and 
sinful  state),  doth  engage  us  to  seek;  that 
intercession  for  others,  which  general  cha¬ 
rity  or  special  relation  do  require  from  us, 
as  concerned  or  obliged  to  desire  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  good.  All  these  religious  per¬ 
formances,  prayer,  in  its  larger  notion, 
doth  comprise  ;  according  whereto  in  com¬ 
mon  use  the  whole  body  of  divine  service, 
containing  all  such  acts,  is  termed  prayer; 
and  temples,  consecrated  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  all  holy  duties,  are  styled  houses 
of  prayer ;  and  that  brief  directory,  or  preg¬ 
nant  form  of  all  devotion,  which  our  Lord 
dictated,  is  called  his  prayer :  and  in  num¬ 
berless  places  of  Scripture  it  is  so  taken. 

In  a  stricter  sense,  it  doth  only  signify 
one  particular  act  among  those,  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  things  needful  or  useful  for  us. 

But  according  to  the  former  more  com¬ 
prehensive  meaning,  I  choose  to  under¬ 
stand  it  here ;  both  because  it  is  most 
commonly  so  used  (then,  especially,  when 
no  distinctive  limitation  is  annexed,  or  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter  doth  not  re¬ 
strain  it),  and  because  general  reasons  do 
equally  oblige  to  performance  of  all  these 
duties  in  the  manner  here  prescribed:  nor 
is  there  any  ground  to  exclude  any  part  of 
devotion  from  continual  use ;  we  being 
obliged  no  less  incessantly  to  praise  God 
for  his  excellencies,  and  thank  him  for  his 
benefits,  to  avow  his  sovereign  majesty  and 


authority,  to  confess  our  infirmities  and 
miscarriages,  than  to  beg  help  and  mercy 
from  God.  All  devotion,  therefore,  all 
sorts  of  proper  and  due  address  to  God, 
(that  jo.  •roomt/x’i,  all  prayer  and  suppli¬ 
cation*  which  St.  Paul  otherwhere  speak- 
eth  of)  are  here  enjoined,  according  to  the 
manner  adjoined,  without  ceasing ,  ss2;*a.oV- 
ruS,  that  is,  indesinently,  or  continually. 

2.  For  the  meaning  of  which  expression, 
we  must  suppose,  that  it  must  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  if  we  were  obliged  in  every  in¬ 
stant  or  singular  point  of  time  actually  to 
apply  our  minds  to  this  practice  ;  for  to 
do  thus  is  in  itself  impossible,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  be  no  matter  of  duty  :  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  other  duties,  and  therefore 
must  not  be  practised ;  yea,  will  not  con¬ 
sist  with  itself :  for,  that  we  may  pray,  we 
must  live  ;  that  we  may  live,  we  must  eat ; 
that  we  may  eat,  we  must  work  ;  and  must 
therefore  attend  other  matters:  so  that 
actual  devotion  neither  must  nor  can  swal¬ 
low  up  all  our  time  and  care.  The  deli¬ 
berate  operations  of  our  mind  are  sometimes 
interrupted  by  sleep,  sometimes  will  be 
taken  up  in  satisfying  our  natural  appetites, 
sometimes  must  be  spent  in  attendance 
upon  other  reasonable  employments,  com¬ 
manded  or  allowed  by  God  ;  whence  there 
can  be  no  obligation  to  this  practice  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  unlimited  interpretation. 
This  precept,  therefore  (as  divers  others  of 
a  like  general  purport  and  expression),  must 
be  understood  not  in  a  natural,  but  moral 
sense,  according  as  the  exigence  of  things 
permitteth,  or  as  the  reason  of  the  case  re- 
quireth  ;  so  fiir  as  it  is  conveniently  prac¬ 
ticable,  or  as  it  is  reasonably  compatible 
with  other  duties  and  needs.  But  we  must 
not  so  restrain  it  as  to  wrong  it,  by  pinch¬ 
ing  it  within  too  narrow  bounds.  How 
then  it  may  be  understood,  and  how  tar 
it  should  extend,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
declare,  by  propounding  divers  senses 
whereof  it  is  capable,  grounded  upon 
plain  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  enfor- 
cible  by  good  reason  ;  according  to  which 
senses  we  shall  together  press  the  obser¬ 
vance  thereof.* 

I.  First,  then,  praying  incessantly  may 
import  the  maintaining  in  our  souls  a  ready 
disposition  or  habitual  inclination  to  devo¬ 
tion  ;  that  which  in  Scripture  is  termed 
the  spirit  of  supplication .b  This,  in  moral 
esteem,  and  according  to  current  language 
derived  thence,  amounteth  to  a  continual 
practice  ;  a  man  being  reckoned  and  said 
to  do  that,  to  which  he  is  ever  prompt  and 

•  Adoro  Scriptural  plonitudinrm.  —  Tert 

•  Eph.  vi.  18.  *  Zech.  xli.  10. 
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prepense :  as  it  is  said  of  the  righteous 
man,  that  he  is  ever  merciful  and  lendeth ,c 
because  he  is  constantly  disposed  to  supply 
his  neighbour  with  needful  relief ;  although 
he  doth  not  ever  actually  dispense  alms, 
or  furnish  his  neighbour  with  supplies  for 
his  necessity.*  The  words  may  signify  this ; 
they  do  at  least  by  consequence  imply  so 
much :  for  if  we  do  not  in  this,  we  can 
hardly  perform  the  duty  in  any  sense  ; 
without  a  good  temper  fitting,  and  a  good 
appetite  prompting  to  devotion,  we  scarce 
can  or  ever  will  apply  ourselves  thereto. 
If  there  be  not  in  our  heart  a  root  of  de¬ 
votion,  whence  should  it  spring?  how  can 
it  live,  or  thrive  ?  If  the  organs  of  prayer 
are  out  of  kelter,  or  out  of  tune,  how  can 
we  pray  ?  If  we  be  not  accincti,  have  not 
the  loins  of  our  mind  girt,  and  our  feet  shod 
m preparation  to  the  service,  when  shall  we 
set  forward  thereto?11  My  heart,  said  David, 
is  fixed,  I  will  sing  and  give  praise fixed, 
that  is,  readily  prepared,  and  'teadily  in¬ 
clined  to  devotion.  So  should  ours  con¬ 
stantly  be.  As  a  true  friend  is  ever  ready  to 
entertain  his  friend  with  a  frank  courtesy 
and  complacency ;  as  he  ever  is  apt  upon 
occasion  for  advice  and  assistance  to  have 
recourse  to  him :  so  should  we  be  always 
disposed  cheerfully  and  decently  to  converse 
with  God,  when  he  freely  cometh  to  us, 
or  we  have  need  to  apply  ourselves  to  him. 
If  there  be  (from  stupidity  of  mind,  from 
coldness  of  affection,  from  sluggishness  of 
spirit,  from  w'orldly  distraction)  any  indis¬ 
position  or  averseness  thereto,  we  should, 
by  serious  consideration  and  industrious 
care,  labour  to  remove  them ;  rousing  out- 
spirits,  and  kindling  in  our  affections  some 
fervency  of  desire  toward  spiritual  things  ; 
otherwise  we  shall  be  apt  to  shun,  or  to 
slip  the  opportunities  inviting  to  devotion  ; 
our  hearts  will  be  so  resty,  or  listless,  that 
hardly  we  shall  be  induced  to  perform  it, 
when  it  is  most  necessary  or  useful  for  us. 

II.  Praying  incessantly  may  denote  a 
vigilant  attendance  (with  earnest  regard, 
and  firm  purpose)  employed  upon  devotion : 
such  attendance  as  men  usually  bestow  on 
their  affairs,  whereof  although  the  actual 
prosecution  sometime  doth  stick,  yet  the 
design  continually  proceedeth  ;  the  mind 
ever  so  directing  its  eye  toward  them,  as 
quickly  to  espy,  and  readily  to  snatch  any 
advantages  of  promoting  them.  This  is 
a  kind  of  continuance  in  practice,  and  is 
commonly  so  termed :  as  we  say,  that  such 

*  Ut  quanivis  tncct  ilermogenes,  cantor  tamcn 
«eque  est.  See.  —  //«r. 

1  Psal.  xxxvii.  2G. 

■'  I  Pot.  i.  13;  Luke  xll.  35;  F.ph.  vi.  14. 

•  Paul,  eviii.  I ;  (2  Chron.  xxx.  19;  Ezra  vli.  10.) 
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an  one  is  building  a  house,  is  writing  a 
book,  is  occupying  such  land,  although  he 
be  at  present  sleeping,  or  eating,  or  follow¬ 
ing  any  other  business  ;  because  his  main 
design  never  sleepeth,  and  his  purpose  con¬ 
tinues  uninterrupted.  This  is  that  which 
is  so  often  enjoined  under  the  phrase  of 
watching  about  prayer.  Watch  ye  there¬ 
fore,  and  pray  always ,  saith  our  Lord. 
Continue  in  prayer,  and  icatch  in  the  same, 
saith  St.  Paul.  Be  ye  sober,  and  icatch 
unto  prayer, s  saith  St.  Peter.  Which  ex¬ 
pressions  import  a  most  constant  and  care- 
fid  attendance  upon  this  duty  :  that  we  do 
not  make  it  a  Tatp^yov,  or  bye-business  in 
our  life  (a  matter  of  small  consideration 
or  indifference,  of  curiosity,  of  chance),  to 
be  transacted  drowsily  or  faintly,  with  a 
desultorious  and  slight  endeavour,  by  fits, 
as  the  humour  taketh  us ;  but  that,  ac¬ 
counting  it  a  business  of  the  choicest  na¬ 
ture  and  weightiest  moment,  we  do  adhere 
thereto  with  unmoveable  purpose,  regard 
it  with  undistracted  attention,  pursue  it 
with  unweaiied  diligence,  being  always 
upon  the  guard,  wakeful  and  expedite, 
intent  upon  and  apt  to  close  with  any  oc¬ 
casion  suggesting  matter  thereof.  That 
we  should  do  thus,  reason  also  doth  oblige: 
for  that,  as  in  truth  no  business  doth  better 
deserve  our  utmost  resolution  and  care ; 
so  none  doth  more  need-them ;  nature  being 
so  backward,  and  occasion  so  slippery,  that 
if  we  do  not  ever  mind  it,  we  shall  seldom 
practise  it. 

III.  Praying  incessantly  may  signify, 
that  we  do  actually  embrace  all  fit  seasons 
and  emergent  occasions  of  devotion.6  This 
in  moral  computation  doth  pass  for  con¬ 
tinual  performance :  as  a  tree  is  said  to 
bear  that  fruit,  which  it  produceth  in  the 
season  ;  and  a  man  is  accounted  to  work 
in  that  trade,  which  he  exerciseth  when¬ 
ever  he  is  called  thereto.  This  sense  is,  in 
several  precepts  parallel  to  that  in  hand, 
plainly  expressed.  Pray ,  saith  St.  Paul, 
with  all  prayer  and  supplication,  i»  <*•<*►  ri 
and,  Watch ,  saith  our  Lord, «» xxigy  2i«- 
«<>  praying  in  every  season,  or  upon  every 
opportunity.11  Devotion,  indeed,  is  rarely 
unseasonable,  or  impertinent :  we  may  offer 
it  luKxiout,  axxipv;,  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son  ;*  that  is,  not  only  taking  opportunities 
presented  for  it,  or  urgently  requiring  it, 
but  catching  at  them,  and  creating  them 
to  ourselves,  when  there  is  no  such  appa¬ 
rent  and  pressing  need  of  it.  But  there 

'  Lukexxi.  36:  Col.  iv.  2;  Eph.  vi.  18:  1  Fct.iv.7i 
Matt.  xxiv.  42:  XXV.  13. 

8  2  Pet.  i.  12,  aii  vro/aifAir/O'Kiif »  Gal.  iv.  18,  aavrtri 

4y\oi iffSat. 

11  Eph.  vi.  18;  Luke  xxi.  36. 
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are  some  special  occasions,  which  more 
importunately  and  indispensably  do  exact 
it ;  some  seasons  there  are  (either  minis¬ 
tered  by  extrinsical  accidents,  or  springing 
from  internal  dispositions),  when,  without 
both  great  blame  and  much  damage  to 
ourselves,  we  cannot  neglect  it :  times 
there  be  most  proper  and  acceptable,  when 
we  do  especially  need  to  pray,  and  when 
we  are  likely  to  speed  well  therein.  Every 
one  (saith  the  Psalmist)  that  is  godly  will 
pray  unto  thee  in  a  time  when  thou  mayest 
be  found  ;  and,  My  prayer ,  saith  he  again, 
is  unto  thee  in  an  acceptable  tinted 

Thus,  when  we  have  received  any  sin¬ 
gular  blessing  or  notable  favour  from  God, 
when  prosperous  success  hath  attended  our 
honest  enterprises,  when  we  have  been  hap¬ 
pily  rescued  from  imminent  dangers,  when 
we  have  been  supported  in  difficulties,  or 
relieved  in  wants  and  straits  ;  then  is  it  sea¬ 
sonable  to  render  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  the  God  of  victory,  help,  and 
mercy;  to  admire  and  celebrate  him,  who 
is  our  strength ,  and  our  deliverer ,  our  faith¬ 
ful  refuge  in  trouble ,  our  fortress ,  and  the 
rock  of  our  salvation To  omit  this  piece 
of  devotion,  then,  is  vile  ingratitude,  or 
stupid  negligence  and  sloth. 

When  any  rare  object  or  remarkable 
occurrence  doth,  upon  this  theatre  of  the 
world,  present  itself  to  our  view,  in  survey¬ 
ing  the  glorious  works  of  nature,  or  the 
strange  events  of  Providence  ;  then  is  a 
proper  occasion  suggested  to  send  up  hymns 
of  praise  to  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the 
goodness  of  the  world’s  great  Creator  and 
Governor. 

When  we  undertake  any  business  of  spe¬ 
cial  moment  and  difficulty,  then  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  (wisdom  prompting  it)  to  sue  for 
God’s  aid,  to  commit  our  affairs  into  his 
hand,  to  recommend  our  endeavours  to 
the  blessing  of  him,  by  whose  guidance  all 
things  are  ordered,  without  whose  con¬ 
course  nothing  can  be  effected,  upon  whose 
arbitrary  disposal  all  success  dependeth.* 

The  beginning  of  any  design  or  business 
(although  ordinary,  if  considerable)  is  a 
proper  season  of  prayer  unto  him,  to  whose 
bounty  and  favour  we  owe  our  ability  to  act, 
support  in  our  proceedings,  and  comfort¬ 
able  issue  of  what  we  do  (for  all  our  suf¬ 
ficiency  is  of  him :  without  him  we  cun  do 
nothing)."1  Whence  we  can  never  apply 
ourselves  to  any  business  or  work,  nor  go 
to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  travel,  to  trade,  to  study, 

*  Ait  Tutff’rf  TfcY.ytirdoti  .  '.rivxi1  ■ — Marc. 

Erem. 

k  I'sal.  xxxii.  6;  lxix.  13;  2  Cor.  vi.  2;  Isa.  xlix.  S. 

1  Psal.  xviii.  1,  2;  )xxi.  3.  &c. 
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with  any  true  content,  any  reasonable  se¬ 
curity,  any  satisfactory  hope,  if  we  do  not 
first  humbly  implore  the  favourable  pro¬ 
tection,  guidance,  and  assistance  of  God. 

When  we  do  fall  into  doubts,  or  dark¬ 
nesses  (in  the  course  either  of  our  spiritual 
or  secular  affairs),  not  knowingwhat  course 
to  steer,  or  which  way  to  turn  ourselves 
(a  case  which,  to  so  blind  and  silly  crea¬ 
tures  as  we  are,  must  often  happen  ;)  then 
doth  the  time  bid  us  to  consult  the  great 
Oracle  of  truth,  the  mighty  Counsellor ,  the 
Father  of  lights ,  seeking  resolution  and 
satisfaction,  light  and  wisdom  from  him  ; 
saying  with  the  Psalmist,  Show  me  thy  ways, 
O  Lord ,  lead  me  in  thy  truth ,  and  teach 
me ;  for  thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation  : 
Order  my  steps  in  thy  word ,  andiet  not  any 
iniquity  have  dominion  over  me ;  following 
the  advice  of  St.  James,  If  any  man  lack 
wisdom ,  let  him  ash  of  God ,  that  giveth  to 
all  men  liberally ,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and 
it  shall  be  given  him." 

When  any  storm  of  danger  blustereth 
about  us,  perilously  threatening,  or  furi¬ 
ously  assailing  us  with  mischief  (so  that 
hardly  by  our  own  strength  or  wit  we  can 
hope  to  evade),  then  with  the  wings  of  ar¬ 
dent  devotion  we  should  fly  unto  God  for 
shelter  and  for  relief.0 

When  any  anxious  care  distracteth,  or 
any  heavy  burden  presseth  our  minds,  we 
should  by  prayer  ease  ourselves  of  them, 
and  discharge  them  upon  God,  committing 
the  matter  of  them  to  his  care  and  provi¬ 
dence  ;  according  to  that  direction  of  St. 
Paul,  Be  careful  for  nothing :  but  in  every 
thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks¬ 
giving  let  your  requests  be  made  known  to 
God.p 

When  we  do  lie  under  any  irksome  trouble, 
or  sore  distress  (of  want,  pain,  disgrace), 
then,  for  succour  and  support,  for  ease  and 
comfort,  we  should  have  recourse  to  the 
Father  of  pities  and  God  of  all  consolation ; 
who  is  nigh  to  all  that  call  upon  him,  will 
also  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them ;  who, 
when  the  righteous  cry ,  doth  hear  them ,  and 
delivereth  them  out  of  all  their  troubles ; 
who  is  so  often  styled  the  hiding-place  from 
troubles,  the  help  and  strength,  the  shield 
and  buckler,  the  rock ,  the  fortress,  the  high 
tower,  the  horn  of  salvation ,  to  all  good  and 
distressed  people. q  To  him  we  should  in 
such  a  condition  have  recourse,  imitating 

n  Jer.  x.  23 :  Prov.  xx.  24  ;  xvi.  9 ;  Isa.  lx.  6 ;  James 
i.  17;  Psal.  xxv.  4,  5.  8;  xxvii.  11 ;  Ixxxvi.  II  ;  cxliii. 
10;  xxxii.  8;  exix.  125,  133;  James  i.  5;  Prov.  ii.  6; 
Isa.  xxx.  1 . 

o  Psal.  lvi.  3  ;  xxxiv.  4  ;  XTiii.  3.  P  Phil.  iv.  C. 

q  2  Cor.  i.  3;  Psal.  cxlv.  18,  19;  cxlvii.  3;  xxxiv. 
17;  xviii.  1,2:  lvi.  3;  lxxxiv.  9;  xxxii.  7  ;  xxxlil.  20; 
lxxi.  3. 
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the  pious  Psalmist,  whose  practice  was  this : 
In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  sought  the  Lord: 
I  poured  out  my  complaint  before  him ,  I 
showed  before  him  my  trouble ;  I  called  unto 
the  Lord  in  my  distress :  the  Lord  ansivered 
me ,  and  set  me  in  a  large  place! 

When  any  strong  temptation  doth  invade 
us,  with  which  by  our  own  strength  we  can¬ 
not  grapple,  but  are  like  to  sink  and  falter 
under  it  ;  then  is  it  opportune  and  need¬ 
ful  that  we  should  seek  to  God  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  spiritual  forces,  and  the  succour  of 
his  almighty  grace,  as  St.  Paul  did  :  when 
there  was  given  to  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh , 
a  messenger  of  Satan ,  to  buffet  him  ;  then 
he  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might 
depart  from  him  :  and  he  had  this  return 
from  God,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee! 

When  also  (from  ignorance  or  mistake, 
from  inadvertency,  negligence  or  rashness, 
from  weakness,  from  wantonness,  from  pre¬ 
sumption)  we  have  transgressed  our  duty, 
and  incurred  sinful  guilt ;  then  (for  avoid¬ 
ing  the  consequent  danger  and  vengeance, 
for  unloading  our  consciences  of  the  bur¬ 
den  and  discomfort  thereof,)  with  humble 
confession  in  our  mouths,  and  serious  con¬ 
trition  in  our  hearts,  we  should  apply  our¬ 
selves  to  the  God  of  mercy,  deprecating 
his  wrath,  and  imploring  pardon  from  him ; 
remembering  that  promise  of  St.  John,  If 
we  comf  ss  our  sins ,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins ,  and  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  iniquity ;  and  that  declaration  of  the 
Wise  Man,  He  that  covercth  his  sins  shall 
not  prosper:  but  he  that  confesseth  and  for- 
salteth  them  shall  have  mercy! 

In  these  and  the  like  cases,  God  by  our 
necessities  doth  invite  and  summon  us  to 
come  unto  him ;  and  no  less  foolish  than 
impious  we  are,  if  we  do  then  slink  away, 
or  fly  from  him.  Then  we  should  (as  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  exhorteth)  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy ,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need,"  (or,  for  seasonable  relief.*) 

And  beside  those  outwardly  prompting 
and  urging  us,  there  be  other  opportuni¬ 
ties,  springing  from  w  ithin  us,  which  we 
are  no  less  obliged  and  concerned  to  em¬ 
brace.  When  God  by  his  gentle  whispers 
calleth  us,  or  by  his  soft  impulses  drawetli 
us  into  his  presence  ;  we  should  then  take 
heed  of  stopping  our  ears,  or  turning  our 
hearts  from  him,  refusing  to  hearken  or 
to  comply.4  We  must  not  anywise  quench 
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or  damp  any  sparks  of  devout  affection 
kindled  in  us  by  the  divine  Spirit  ;  we 
must  not  repel  or  resist  any  of  his  kindly 
suggestions  or  motions. 

Whenever  we  find  ourselves  well  affected 
to,  or  well  framed  for  devotion ;  that  we 
have  a  lively  sense  of,  and  a  coming  appe¬ 
tite  to  spiritual  things  ;  that  our  spirits  are 
brisk  and  pure,  our  fancy  calm  and  clear, 
our  hearts  tender  and  supple,  our  affections 
warm  and  nimble  ;  then  a  fair  season  ofl'er- 
eth  itself ;  and  when  the  iron  is  so  hot,  we 
should  strike. 

If  at  any  time  we  feel  any  forward  in¬ 
clinations  or  good  dispositions  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  duty,  we  should  never  check  or 
curb  them,  but  rather  should  promote  and 
advance  them  ;  pushing  ourselves  forward 
in  this  hopeful  career ;  letting  out  the 
stream  of  our  affections  into  this  right 
channel,  that  it  may  run  freely  therein, 
that  it  may  overflow  and  diffuse  itself  in 
exuberance  of  devotion.  Farther, 

IV.  Praying  incessantly  may  signify,  that 
we  should  with  assiduous  urgency  drive  on 
the  intent  of  our  prayers,  never  quitting  it, 
or  desisting,  till  our  requests  are  granted, 
or  our  desires  are  accomplished.  Thus  do¬ 
ing,  we  may  be  said  to  pray  continually  : 
as  he  that  goeth  forward  in  his  journey 
(although  he  sometime  doth  bait,  some¬ 
time  doth  rest  and  repose  himself),  is  said 
yet  to  be  in  travel ;  or  as  he  that  doth  not 
wave  the  prosecution  of  his  cause  (although 
some  demurs  intervene),  is  deemed  still  to 
be  in  suit.  This  is  that  which  our  Lord 
did  in  the  Gospel  prescribe  and  persuade, 
where  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  He  spake 
a  parable  unto  them,  that  men  ought  always 
to  pray  and  not  to  faint .w  That  praying 
always,  the  ensuing  discourse  showeth  to 
import  restless  importunity,  and  perseve¬ 
rance  in  prayer :  the  same  which  so  often 
is  commended  to  us  by  the  phrases  of  m 
ix.xxx.u*,  not  to  faint ,  or  falter  ;  m  -rxCitr- 
Sha,  not  to  cease,  or  give  over  ;  s. 

js/V,  to  continue  instant ,  or  hold  out  stoutly  ; 
xyuu^iadxi,  to  strive  earnestly,  or  contest 
and  struggle  in  prayers ;  rgorfiiiwii  -rats 
itvftn,  to  abide  at  supplications;  dynwmTv 
s»  ir«V> i  vMvxxoriox.tTu,  to  ivatch  with  all  per¬ 
severance!  That  which  also  is  implied  by 
those  terms,  which  in  scriptural  style  do 
commonly  express  devotion :  by  seeking 
God  !  which  implieth,  that  God  doth  not 
presently ,  upon  any  slight  address,  discover 

w  Luke  xviii.  1. 
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himself  in  beneficial  effects  answerable  to 
our  desires,  but  after  a  careful  and  painful 
continuance  in  our  applications  to  him  :  by 
waiting  upon  God which  signifieth,  that 
if  God  do  not  presently  appear,  granting 
our  requests,  we  should  patiently  stay,  ex¬ 
pecting  till  he  be  pleased  to  do  it  in  his 
own  best  time,  according  to  that  in  the 
Psalm,  Our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our 
God ,  until  he  have  mercy  upon  us:*  by 
knocking ;  which  intimateth  that  the  door 
of  grace  doth  not  ever  stand  open,  or  that 
we  can  have  an  effectual  access  to  God, 
until  he,  warned,  and  as  it  were  excited, 
by  our  earnest  importunity,  pleaseth  to 
listen,  to  disclose  himself,  to  come  forth 
unto  us. 

And  this  practice  reason  also  doth  enforce. 
For  there  are  some  good  things  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  spiritual  life  and  welfare 
(such  as  are  freedom  from  bad  inclinations, 
disorderly  affections,  vicious  habits,  and 
noxious  errors ;  the  sanctifying  presence 
and  influence  of  God’s  holy  Spirit,  with 
the  blessed  graces  and  sweet  fruits  thereof ; 
growth  in  virtue,  delight  in  spiritual  things, 
the  sense  of  God’s  love  and  favour,  with 
the  like),  which  good  reason  engageth  us 
perseveringlv  to  seek,  as  never  to  rest  or 
be  satisfied  till  we  have  acquired  them  in 
perfect  degree ;  since  we  cannot  ever  do 
well  without  them,  or  ever  get  enough  of 
them.  In  begging  other  inferior  things, 
it  may  become  us  to  be  reserved,  indiffe¬ 
rent,  and  modest ;  but  about  these  matters 
(wherein  all  our  felicity  is  extremely  con¬ 
cerned)  it  were  a  folly  to  be  slack  or  timo¬ 
rous  :  as  we  cannot  be  said  immoderately 
to  desire  them,  so  we  cannot  be  supposed 
immodestly  to  seek  them  there,  where  only 
they  can  be  found,  in  God’s  presence  and 
hand.*  The  case  doth  bear,  yea,  doth 
require  that  we  should  be  eager  and  hot, 
resolute  and  stiff,  free  and  bold,  yea,  in  a 
manner  peremptory  and  impudent  solici¬ 
tors  with  God  for  them.  So  our  Saviour 
intimateth,  where,  comparing  the  manner 
of  God’s  proceeding  with  that  of  men,  he 
representeth  one  friend  yielding  needful 
succour  to  another,  not  barely  upon  the 
score  of  friendship,  but  2<i  t»i»  \»uat,for 
his  impudence;  that  is,  for  his  confident 
and  continued  urgency,  admitting  no  re¬ 
fusal  or  excuse. b  So  doth  God,  in  such 
cases,  allow  and  oblige  us  to  deal  with  him, 

*  A tiojf  O'jx  iyccB-/;  «*i;J  Tjetxrr. 

*  Psal.  cxxiii.  2  ;  lxix.  3  ;  exxx.  5  ;  xxxvii.  7 ;  xxv.  5  ; 
xxvii.  14  ;  xxxvii.  34  ;  xxv.  21  ;  lii.  9  ;  lix.  9;  cxlv.  15  ; 
Isa-  viii.  17  ;  xl.  31 ;  xlix.  23  ;  Hod.  xii.  6 ;  Lain.  iii.  25, 
26  ;  Prov.  xx.  22. 

*  Psal.  cxxiii.  2  ;  Luke  xii.  36  ;  Matt.  vii.  7.  Fide 
Chirs.  tom.  vi.  Orat.  viii.  ad  Thuod.  2. 

b  Luke  xi.  8. 


being  instant  and  pertinacious  in  our  re¬ 
quests,  giving  him  no  rest c  (as  the  phrase 
is  in  the  Prophet ;)  not  enduring  to  be  put 
off,  or  brooking  any  repulse ;  never  being 
discouraged,  or  cast  into  despair,  by  any 
delay  or  semblance  of  neglect.  We  may 
wrestle  with  God ,  like  Jacob,  and  with  Jacob 
may  say,  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
bless  me.A  Thus  God  suffereth  himself  to 
be  prevailed  upon,  and  is  willingly  over¬ 
come:  thus  Omnipotence  may  be  mastered, 
and  a  happy  victory  may  be  gained  over 
Invincibility  itself.  Heaven  sometime  may 
be  forced  by  storm  (or  by  the  assaults  of 
extremely  fervent  prayer ;)  it  assuredly  will 
yield  to  a  long  siege.  God  will  not'ever 
hold  out  against  the  attempts  of  an  obsti¬ 
nate  suppliant.  So  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth  violence ,  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force.*  We  read  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  of  a 
man ,  that ,  being  thirty-eight  years  diseased , 
did  wait  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  seeking 
relief :  him  our  Lord  pitied  and  helped, 
crowning  his  patience  with  miraculous  re¬ 
lief,  and  proposing  it  for  an  example  to  us 
of  perseverance.  It  is  said  of  the  Patriarch 
Isaac,  that  he  entreated  the  Lord  fur  his 
wife ,  because  she  was  barren  ;  and  the  Lord 
was  entreated  of  him ,  and  Bebecca  his  wife 
conceived .l  Whereupon  St.  Chrysostom 
doth  observe,  that  he  hadpersevered  twenty 
years  in  that  petition.8 

Of  good  success  to  this  practice  we  have 
many  assurances  in  holy  Scripture.  The 
Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him , 
to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him.  Blessed  are  all 
they  that  wait  for  him.  None  that  wait  on 
him  shall  be  ashamed. h  They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  reneiv  their  strength ;  they 
shall  mount  up  with  icings  as  eagles ;  they 
shall  run  and  not  be  weary ;  they  shall  walk 
and  not  faint.'  So  hath  God  assured  by 
his  word,  and  engaged  himself  by  promise, 
that  he  will  yield  unto  constant  and  patient 
devotion  ;  so  that  it  shall  never  want  good 
success. 

Without  this  practice  we  cannot  indeed 
hope  to  obtain  those  precious  things ;  they 
will  not  come  at  an  easy  rate,  or  be  given 
for  a  song  ;  a  lazy  wish  or  two  cannot  fetch 
them  down  from  heaven.  God  will  not 
bestow  them  at  first  asking,  or  deal  them 
out  in  one  lump ;  but  it  is  upon  assiduous 
soliciting,  and  by  gradual  communication, 

c  Isa.  lxii.  7.  d  Gen.  xxxii.  26. 
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that  he  dispensed  them.  So  his  wise  good 
will,  for  many  special  reasons,  disposeth 
him  to  proceed :  that  we  may  (as  it  be- 
cometh  and  behoveth  us)  abide  under  a 
continual  sense  of  our  natural  impotence 
and  penury ;  of  our  dependence  upon  God, 
and  obligation  to  him  for  the  free  collation 
of  those  best  gifts :  that  by  some  difficulty 
of  procuring  them  we  may  be  minded  of 
their  worth,  and  induced  the  more  to  prize 
them :  that  by  earnestly  seeking  them  we 
may  improve  our  spiritual  appetites,  and 
excite  holy  affections :  that  by  much  con¬ 
versing  with  heaven  our  minds  may  be 
raised  above  earthly  things,  and  our  hearts 
purified  from  sordid  desires:  that  we  may 
have  a  constant  employment  answerable  to 
the  best  capacities  of  our  souls,  worthy  our 
care  and  pain,  yielding  most  solid  profit 
and  pure  delight  unto  us :  that,  in  fine,  by 
our  greater  endeavour  in  religious  prac¬ 
tice  we  may  obtain  a  more  ample  reward 
thereof. 

For  the  same  reason  indeed  that  we  pray 
at  all,  we  should  pray  thus  with  continued 
instance.  We  do  not  pray  to  instruct  or 
advise  God ;  not  to  tell  him  news,  or  inform 
him  of  our  wants  {He  blows  them ,  as  our 
Saviour  telleth  us,  before  weask:)i  nor  do 
we  pray  by  dint  of  argument  to  persuade 
God,  and  bring  him  to  our  bent ;  nor  that 
by  fair  speech  we  may  cajole  him  or  move 
his  affections  toward  us  by  pathetical  ora¬ 
tions:  not  for  any  such  purpose  are  we 
obliged  to  pray.  But  for  that  it  becometh 
and  behoveth  us  so  to  do,  because  it  is  a 
proper  instrument  of  bettering,  ennobling, 
and  perfecting  our  souls ;  because  it  breed- 
eth  most  holy  affections,  and  pure  satis¬ 
factions,  and  worthy  resolutions  ;  because 
it  fitteth  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  leadeth  us  thither:  for  such  ends 
devotion  is  prescribed;  and  constant  per¬ 
severance  therein  being  needful  to  those 
purposes  (praying  by  fits  and  starts  not 
sufficing  to  accomplish  them),  therefore 
such  perseverance  is  required  of  us.  Far¬ 
ther, 

V.  Praying  incessantly  may  import,  that 
we  do  with  all  our  occupations  and  all  oc¬ 
currences  interlace  devout  ejaculations  of 
prayer  and  praise  ;  lifting  up  our  hearts  to 
God,  and  breathing  forth  expressions  of 
devotion,  suitable  to  the  objects  and  occa¬ 
sions  which  present  themselves.  This  as 
it  nearly  doth  approach  to  the  punctual  ac¬ 
complishment  of  what  our  text  prescribeth, 
so  it  seemeth  required  by  St.  Paul,  when 
he  biddeth  us  pray  always  rtiuftan,  in 
spirit ,  and  to  sing  »*  *«{*'*>  in  the  heart  :k 
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that  is,  with  very  frequent  elevations  of 
spirit  in  holy  thoughts  and  desires  toward 
heaven  ;  with  opportune  resentments  of 
heart,  directing  thanks  and  praise  to  God. 
We  cannot  ever  be  framing  or  venting  long 
prayers  with  our  lips,  but  almost  ever  our 
mind  can  throw  pious  glances,  our  heart 
may  dart  good  wishes  upwards ;  so  that 
hardly  any  moment  (any  considerable  space 
of  time)  shall  pass  without  some  lightsome 
flashes  of  devotion.*  As  bodily  respire 
tion,  without  intermission  or  impediment, 
doth  concur  with  all  our  actions :  so  may 
that  breathing  of  sold,  which  preserveth 
our  spiritual  life,  and  ventilateth  that  holy 
flame  within  us,  well  conspire  with  all  other 
occupations. f  For  devotion  is  of  a  nature 
so  spiritual,  so  subtle,  and  penetrant,  that 
no  matter  can  exclude  or  obstruct  it.  Our 
minds  are  so  exceedingly  nimble  and  ac¬ 
tive,  that  no  business  can  hold  pace  with 
them,  or  exhaust  their  attention  and  acti¬ 
vity.  We  can  never  be  so  fully  possessed 
by  any  employment,  but  that  divers  va¬ 
cuities  of  time  do  intercur,  wherein  our 
thoughts  and  affections  will  be  diverted  to 
other  matters.  As  a  covetous  man,  whatever 
beside  he  is  doing,  will  be  carking  about 
his  bags  and  treasures  ;  an  ambitious  man 
will  be  devising  on  his  plots  and  projects ; 
a  voluptuous  man  will  have  his  mind  in  his 
dishes  ;  a  lascivious  man  will  be  doting  on 
his  amours  ;  a  studious  man  will  be  musing 
on  his  notions  ;  every  man,  according  to 
his  particular  inclination,  will  lard  his  bu¬ 
siness,  and  besprinkle  all  his  actions  with 
cares  and  wishes  tending  to  the  enjoyment 
of  what  he  most  esteemeth  and  affectethif 
so  may  a  good  Christian,  through  all  his 
undertakings,  wind  in  devout  reflections 
and  pious  motions  of  soul  toward  the  chief 
object  of  his  mind  and  affection.  Most 
businesses  have  wide  gaps,  all  have  some 
chinks,  at  which  devotion  may  slip  in.  Be 
we  never  so  urgently  set  or  closely  intent 
upon  any  work  (be  we  feeding,  be  we  tra¬ 
velling,  be  we  trading,  be  we  studying), 
nothing  yet  can  forbid  but  that  we  may  to¬ 
gether  wedge  in  a  thought  concerning  God’s 
goodness,  and  bolt  forth  a  word  of  praise 
tor  it ;  but  that  we  may  reflect  on  our  sins, 
and  spend  a  penitential  sigh  on  them ;  but 
that  we  may  descry  our  need  of  God’s  help, 
and  dispatch  a  brief  petition  for  it :  a  God 

*  Sod  non  satis  perspiciunt  quantum  natura  humani 
ingenii  valeat.  quai  ita  cst  agilis  et  velox,  sic  in  omnem 
partem  (ut  ita  dixerim)  spectat,  ut  ne  possit  quidem 
aliquid  agere  tantum  unum  ;  in  plura  vero  non  eodem 
die  modo,  sed  eodem  temporis  momento,  vim  auaru 
impendat.  Qumt.  i.  12. 

t  MirKAWMimeir  04«u  a*£XX<»v  *»  *pct*9tuff’Tie»‘  **.'  u 
cTtf  r»  t  on  to  iixnvt  dcXXd  v  i  ♦)  touto  r^actTtav-  Naz. 

Or.  33. 

+  bide  Chryp.  Orat.  v.  in  Annam,  tom.  v.  p.  78,  V- 
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be  praised ,  a  Lord  have  mercy ,  a  God  bless ,  I 
or  God  help  me,  will  nowise  interrupt  or 
disturb  our  proceedings.*  As  worldly  cares 
and  desires  do  often  intrude  and  creep  in¬ 
to  our  devotions,  distracting  and  defiling 
them  ;  so  may  spiritual  thoughts  and  holy 
affections  insinuate  themselves  into,  and 
hallow  our  secular  transactions.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  very  possible,  and  it  is  no  less  expe¬ 
dient  :  for  that  if  our  employments  be  not 
thus  seasoned,  they  can  have  no  true  life  or 
savour  in  them  ;  they  will  in  themselves  be 
dead  and  putrid,  they  will  be  foul  and  noi¬ 
some,  or  at  least  flat  and  insipid  unto  us. 

There  are  some  other  good  meanings 
of  this  precept,  according  to  which  Holy 
Scripture  (backed  with  good  reason),  ob- 
ligeth  us  to  observe  it :  but  those  (together 
with  the  general  inducements  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  duty)  that  I  may  not  farther 
now  trespass  on  your  patience,  I  shall  re¬ 
serve  to  another  opportunity. 

SERMON  VII. 

OF  THE  nUTY  OF  PRAYER. 

1  Thess.  v.  17 _ Pray  without  ceasing. 

What  the  prayer  here  enjoined  by  St. 
Paul  doth  import,  and  how  by  it  univer¬ 
sally  all  sorts  of  devotion  should  be  under¬ 
stood,  we  did  formerly  discourse.  How, 
also,  according  to  divers  senses  (grounded 
in  Holy  Scripture,  and  enforced  by  good 
reason),  we  may  perform  this  duty  inces¬ 
santly,  we  did  then  declare ;  five  such 
senses  we  did  mention  and  prosecute :  I 
shall  now  add  two  or  three  more,  and  press 
them. 

VI.  Praying,  then,  incessantly,  may  im¬ 
ply,  that  we  do  appoint  certain  times  conve¬ 
niently  distant  for  the  practice  of  devotion, 
and  carefully  observe  them.  To  keep  the 
Jews  in  a  constant  exercise  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  God  did  constitute  a  sacrifice,  which 
was  called  Tamidh  (u  Siao-avro;  5t/<n'«),  the 
continual  sacrifice.  And  as  that  sacrifice, 
being  constantly  offered  at  set  times,  was 
thence  denominated  continual;  so  may  we, 
by  punctually  observing  fit  returns  of  de¬ 
votion,  be  said  to  pray  incessantly .* 

And  great  reason  there  is  that  we  should 
do  so.  For  we  know  that  all  persons,  who 
would  not  lead  a  loose  and  slattering  life, 
but  design  with  good  assurance  and  advan¬ 
tage  to  prosecute  an  orderly  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  are  wont  to  distribute  their  time  into 
several  parcels;  assigning  some  part  there¬ 
of  to  the  necessary  refection  of  their  bodies, 

*  E iVJ  xetroc.  btOL*oiX¥.  ’EXireror  ui,  o  &i0(,  xai  r,»rr 
rratZ  reu  i \  iur<j.  —  Ohrys.  Ibid. 

•  I)an.  viii.  11 ;  Heb.  xiii.  5;  Nch.  x.  33, 


some  to  the  convenient  relaxation  of  their 
minds,  some  to  the  dispatch  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  affairs  ;  some  also  to  familiar  conver¬ 
sation,  and  interchanging  good  offices  with 
their  friends  ;  f  considering,  that  otherwise 
they  shall  be  uncertain,  and  unstable  in 
all  their  ways.b  And  in  this  distribution 
of  time  devotion  surely  should  not  lack  its 
share  :  it  rather  justly  elaimeth  the  choicest 
portion  to  be  allotted  thereto,  as  being  in¬ 
comparably  the  noblest  part  of  our  duty, 
and  mainest  concernment  of  our  lives.  The 
feeding  our  souls  and  nourishing  our  spi¬ 
ritual  life,  the  refreshing  our  spirits  with 
those  no  less  pleasant  than  wholesome  ex¬ 
ercises,  the  driving  on  our  correspondence 
and  commerce  with  heaven,  the  improving 
our  friendship  and  interest  with  God,  are 
affairs  which  above  all  others  do  best  de¬ 
serve,  and  most  need  being  secured.  They 
must  not,  therefore,  be  left  at  random,  to 
be  done  by  the  bye,  as  it  liitteth  by  chance, . 
or  as  the  fancy  taketh  us.  If  we  do  not  de¬ 
pute  vacant  seasons,  and  fix  periodical  re¬ 
turns  for  devotion,  engaging  ourselves  by 
firm  resolution,  and  inuring  our  minds  by 
constant  usage  to  the  strict  observance  ot 
them,  secluding  from  them,  as  from  sacred 
enclosures,  all  other  businesses  ;  we  shall 
often  be  dangerously  tempted  to  neglect  it, 
we  shall  be  commonly  listless  to  it,  prone 
to  defer  it,  easily  seduced  from  it  by  the 
encroachment  of  other  affairs,  or  entice¬ 
ment  of  other  pleasures.  It  is  requisite 
that  our  souls  also  (no  less  than  our  bodies) 
should  have  their  meals,  settled  at  such 
intervals  as  the  maintenance  of  their  life, 
their  health,  their  strength  and  vigour,  do 
require  ;  that  they  may  not  perish  or  Ian- 
guish  for  want  of  timely  repasts  ;  that  a 
good  appetite  may  duly  spring  up,  prompt¬ 
ing  and  instigating  to  them  ;  that  a  sound 
temper  and  robust  constitution  of  soul  may 
be  preserved  by  them. 

Pravers  are  the  bulwarks  of  piety  and 
good  conscience,  the  which  ought  to  be 
placed  so  as  to  flank  and  relieve  one  an¬ 
other,  together  with  the  interjacent  spaces 
of  our  life  ;  that  the  enemy  (the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us)  may  not  come  on 
between,  or  at  any  time  assault  us,  with¬ 
out  a  force  sufficiently  near  to  reach  and 
repel  him.c 

In  determining  these  seasons  and  mea¬ 
sures  of  time  according  to  just  proportion, 
honest  prudence  (weighing  the  several  con¬ 
ditions,  capacities,  and  circumstances  of 
each  person)  must  arbitrate.  1'  or  some 

t  Cur  ipsi  aliquid  forensibus  negotiis,  aliquid  de- 
sideriis  amicorum,  aliquid  rntiqnlbus  dorncsticis 
aliquid  curse  corporis,  nonnihil  voluptati  quotidie 
dmnus  9  —  Quint,  i.  12. 

jAmcs  i.  8.  e  Heb.  xii.  1. 
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difference  is  to  be  made  between  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  a  monk,  between  those  who  fol¬ 
low  a  court,  and  those  who  reside  in  a 
cloister  or  a  college.  Some  men  having 
great  encumbrances  of  business  and  duty 
by  necessity  imposed  on  them,  which  con¬ 
sume  much  of  their  time,  and  engage  their 
thoughts  ;  of  them,  in  reason,  neither  so 
frequent  recourses  to,  nor  so  long  continu¬ 
ance  in  prayer  can  be  demanded,  as  from 
those  who  enjoy  more  abundant  leisure, 
and  freer  scope  of  thoughts.  But  some  fit 
times  all  may  and  must  allow,  which  no 
avocation  of  business,  no  distraction  of  care, 
should  purloin  from  them. 

Certain  seasons  and  periods  of  this  kind 
nature  itself  (in  correspondence  to  her  un¬ 
alterable  revolutions)  doth  seem  to  define 
and  prescribe :  those  which  the  Royal  Pro¬ 
phet  recommendeth,  when  he  saith,  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord , 
and  to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name ,  O  thou 
Most  High  :  To  show  forth  thy  loving-kind¬ 
ness  every  morning , and  thy  faithfulness  every 
night.*  Every  day  we  do  recover  and  re- 
ceive  a  new  life  from  God  ;  every  morning 
we  do  commence  business,  or  revive  it ; 
from  our  bed  of  rest  and  security  we  then 
issue  forth,  exposing  ourselves  to  the  cares 
and  toils,  to  the  dangers,  troubles,  and 
temptations  of  the  world :  then  especially, 
therefore,  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should 
sacrifice  thanks  to  the  gracious  preserver 
of  our  life,  and  the  faithful  restorer  of  its 
supports  and  comforts ;  that  we  should  crave 
his  direction  and  help  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
honest  undertakings ;  that  to  his  protection 
from  sin  and  mischief  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  ourselves  and  our  affairs ;  that,  by 
offering  up  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  our 
diurnal  labours,  we  should  consecrate  and 
consign  them  all  to  his  blessing  ;  that  as 
we  are  then  wont  to  salute  all  the  world, 
so  then  chiefly  with  humble  obeisance  we 
should  accost  him,  who  is  ever  present  with 
us,  and  continually  watchful  over  us.  Then 
also  peculiarly  devotion  is  most  seasonable, 
because  then  our  minds  being  less  prepos¬ 
sessed  and  pestered  with  other  cares,  our 
fancies  becoming  lively  and  gay,  our  memo¬ 
ries  fresh  and  prompt,  our  spirits  copious 
and  brisk,  we  are  better  disposed  for  it. 

Every  night,  also,  reason  calleth  for  these 
duties,  requiring  that  we  should  close  our 
business  and  wind  up  all  our  cares  in  de¬ 
votion  ;  that  we  should  then  bless  God  for 
his  gracious  preservation  of  us  from  the 
manifold  hazards  and  the  sins  to  which  we 
stood  obnoxious  ;  that  we  should  implore 
his  mercy  for  the  manifold  neglects  and 
“  Psal.  xcii.  1,  2;  lv.  17. 
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transgressions  of  our  duty,  which  through 
the  day  past  we  have  incurred  ;  that,  our 
minds  being  then  so  tired  with  study  and 
care,  our  spirit  so  wasted  with  labour  and 
toil,  that  we  cannot  any  longer  sustain  our¬ 
selves,  but  do  of  our  own  accord  sink  down 
into  a  posture  of  death,  we  should,  as  dying 
men,  resign  our  souls  into  God’s  band,  de¬ 
positing  ourselves  and  our  concernments 
into  his  custody,  who  alone  doth  never  sleep 
nor  slumber  :e  praying  that  he  would  guard 
us  from  all  the  dangers  and  disturbances 
incident  to  us  in  that  state  of  forgetfulness, 
and  interregnum  of  our  reason ;  that  he 
would  grant  us  a  happy  resurrection  in 
safety  and  health,  with  a  good  and  cheer-  4 
ful  mind,  enabling  us  thereafter  comfort¬ 
ably  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  delightfully  to 
serve  him. 

Thus  if  we  do  constantly  bound  and  cir¬ 
cumscribe  our  days,  dedicating  those  most 
remarkable  breaks  of  time  unto  God’s  ser¬ 
vice,  since  beginning  and  end  do  compre¬ 
hend  the  whole,  seeing,  in  the  computation 
and  style  of  Moses,  evening  and  morning  do 
constitute  a  day  ;  we  may  with  some  good 
congruity  be  said  to  pray  incessantly. 

Especially  if,  at  the  middle  distance  be¬ 
tween  those  extremes,  we  are  wont  to  in¬ 
terpose  somewhat  of  devotion.  For  as  then 
usually  our  spirits,  being  somewhat  shat¬ 
tered  and  spent,  do  need  a  recruit,  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  pass  through  the  residue  of  the 
day  with  its  incumbent  business  ;  so  then 
it  would  do  well,  and  may  be  requisite,  in 
a  meal  of  devotion  to  refresh  our  souls  with 
spiritual  sustenance,  drawn  from  the  never- 
failing  storehouse  of  Divine  grace  ;  which 
may  so  fortify  us,  that  with  due  vigour  and 
alacrity  we  may  perform  the  ensuing  duties 
to  God’s  honour  and  our  own  comfort. 
Thus  to  practise  was  the  resolution  of  the 
Psalmist,  that  great  master  of  devotion : 
Evening  (said  he)  and  morning ,  and  at  noon , 
will  I  pray ,  and  cry  aloud!  And  this  was 
the  custom  of  the  noble  Daniel,  from  which 
no  occasion  could  divert,  no  hazard  could 
deter  him :  He  kneeled  (saith  the  story)  upon 
his  knees  three  times  a-duy ,  and  prayed ,  and 
gave  thanks  before  his  God! 

These  are  times  which  it  is  necessary, 
or  very  expedient  that  all  men  (even  per¬ 
sons  of  highest  rank,  and  greatest  employ¬ 
ment)  should  observe.  These  even  of  old 
were  the  practices  of  religious  persons,  not 
expressly  prescribed  by  God’s  law,  but  as¬ 
sumed  by  themselves ;  good  reason  sug¬ 
gesting  them  to  the  first  practiscrs,  and 
the  consenting  example  of  pious  men  after¬ 
ward  enforcing  them. 

•  Psal.  exxi.  4.  f  Psal.  lv.  17.  *  Dan.  vi.  10. 
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God  indeed  did  himself  in  his  Law,  or 
by  his  Prophets,  appoint  public  and  solemn 
celebrations  of  worship  to  himself,  in  sa¬ 
crifices  (involving  prayer  and  accompanied 
therewith)  constantly  to  be  o tiered  every 
morning  and  evening :  religious  princes 
also  did  institute  services  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  be  performed  at  those  times  :h 
but  there  doth  not  appear  any  direct  insti¬ 
tution  of  private  devotion,  or  its  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  the  practice  thereof  seemeth 
originally  to  have  been  purely  voluntary, 
managed  and  measured  according  to  the 
reason,  by  the  choice  of  each  person;  yet 
so,  that  the  practice  of  eminently  good 
men  leading,  and  others  following,  it  grew 
into  a  kind  of  common  law,  or  standing 
rule  (seeming  to  carry  an  obligation  with 
it),  to  observe  the  time  specified. 

Besides  those  three  times,  there  were 
further  other  middle  times  observed  by 
devout  people,  who  had  leisure  and  dis¬ 
position  of  mind  thereto  ;  once  between 
morning  and  noon,  and  once  between  noon 
and  evening  were  sequestered  to  that  pur¬ 
pose  :  whence,  in  the  Acts,  the  ninth  hour 
of  the  day  (that  is,  the  middle  interval  be¬ 
tween  noon  and  evening)  is  called  the  hour 
of  prayer.'  Yea,  some  did  impose  on  them¬ 
selves  the  observation  of  two  other  times, 
one  between  evening  and  midnight,  the 
other  between  midnight  and  morn.  To 
which  practice  those  places  in  the  Psalms 
do  seem  to  allude  :  My  mouth  shall  praise 
thee  with  joyful  lips ,  when  I  remember  thee 
on  my  bed ,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night 
watches.  I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the 
morning ,  and  cried:  Mine  eyes  prevent  the 
night  watches ,  that  I  may  meditate  on  thy 
word.'  And  plainly  the  whole  number  of 
those  times  which  the  Psalmist  observed, 
is  expressed  in  those  words  :  Seven  times 
a-duy  will  I  praise  thee ,  because  of  thy 
righteous  judgments .k  Which  examples, 
whoever  shall  choose  to  follow  (in  any 
measure),  he  shall  do  wisely  and  com- 
mendably ;  he  shall  certainly  have  no  cause 
to  repent ;  he  will  find  it  richly  worth  his 
while ;  great  benefit  and  comfort  will  thence 
accrue  unto  him. 

If  indeed  Jews  were  so  liberal  in  assign¬ 
ing,  so  punctual  in  affording  such  portions 
of  time  for  yielding  praise,  and  offering 
supplications  unto  God ;  how  much  more 
free  and  ready,  more  careful  and  diligent, 
should  we  be  in  this  way  of  practice  ! — we 
who  have  a  religion  so  far  more  spiritual, 
and  exempt  from  corporeal  encumbrances ; 

i*  2  Chron.  ii.  4  :  1  Cliron.  xvi.  40,  41 ;  xxitl.  30 ; 
Ezra  iii.  3.  *  Acts  iii.  1.  j  Psal.  lxiii.  5,  G  ; 

cxix.  147,  148.  k  i’sal.  cxix.  1G4. 


precepts  so  much  more  express  and  clear  ; 
so  much  higher  obligations  and  stronger 
encouragements  to  this  duty ! — whom  God 
in  especial  manner  so  graciously  doth  in¬ 
vite,  so  powerfully  doth  attract  unto  him¬ 
self!  But  further, 

VII.  More  especially  this  precept  may 
be  supposed  to  exact  from  us  a  compliance 
in  carefully  observing  the  times  of  devo¬ 
tion  ordained  by  public  authority,  or  set¬ 
tled  by  general  custom.1  This  in  a  popular 
and  legal  sense  is  doing  a  thing  indesi- 
nently,  when  we  perform  it  so  often  as 
is  required  by  law  or  custom.  So  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  saith  of  the  priests, 
that  they  went  always  into  the  tabernacle, 
accomplishing  the  service  of  God:™  always, 
that  is,  at  all  the  solemn  times  appointed. 
And  thus  of  the  Apostles  it  is  affirmed  by 
St.  Luke,  that  they  were  continually  in  the 
temple ,  blessing  and  praising  God;"  that 
is,  they  constantly  resorted  thither  at  the 
stated  times  of  concourse  for  prayer.  This 
good  reason  also  plainly  doth  enjoin  ;  for 
that  the  neglecting  it  is  not  only  a  disor¬ 
derly  behaviour  in  a  matter  of  high  conse¬ 
quence  ;  a  criminal  disregard  and  disobe¬ 
dience  to  authority ;  a  scandalous  contempt 
of  our  neighbours,  from  whose  laudable 
fashion  we  discost ;  a  wrongful  deserting 
the  public,  to  whose  good,  mainly  promoted 
by  the  public  worship  of  God,  we  do  owe 
the  contribution  of  our  endeavour  ;  but 
a  heinous  affront  to  Almighty  God,  who 
thereby  is  plainly  dishonoured,  and  in  a 
manner  openly  disavowed  ;  a  huge  preju¬ 
dice  to  religion,  the  credit  and  power 
whereof,  without  visible  profession,  exem¬ 
plary  compliance,  mutual  consent  and  en¬ 
couragement,  cannot  be  upheld.  Were 
there  times  by  law  or  custom  defined  (as 
in  some  places  indeed  there  are),  when  all 
men  should  be  required  in  person  solemnly 
to  attend  on  their  prince,  for  professing 
their  allegiance,  or  deferring  any  homage 
to  him  ;  would  not  those  who  should  wil¬ 
fully  refuse  or  decline  appearance,  be  justly 
chargeable  as  guilty  ot  dishonouring  and 
wronging  him  ? — would  not  their  such  de- 
failance  pass  for  sufficient  proof  that  they 
do  not  acknowledge  him  ?  that  at  least  they 
do  not  much  regard  or  value  him  So,  by 
not  joining  at  stated  times  in  celebration 
of  divine  worship,  we  may  be  well  con¬ 
ceived  wholly  to  disclaim  God,  or  greatly 
to  disesteem  him  ;  to  slight  religion,  as  a 
thing  insignificant  and  unprofitable.  Do 
we  not  indeed  thereby  more  than  intimate, 

1  Levit.  xlx.  30 ;  xxvl.  2.  Ye  shall  hoop  my  sab¬ 
baths,  and  reverence  my  sanctuary.  “  Ueb.  lx.  0. 
"  Luke  xxiv.  53. 
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that  we  little  believe  God  to  be  our  sove¬ 
reign  Lord  and  Governor  ;  that  we  stand 
in  no  great  awe  or  dread  of  him ;  that  we 
are  not  much  sensible  of  his  benefits  and 
mercies ;  that  we  repose  small  trust  or 
hope  in  him  ;  that  we  do  not  take  ourselves 
much  to  want  his  protection,  his  guidance, 
his  assistance,  his  favour  and  mercy?  Are 
we  not  in  effect  like  to  those  in  Job,  who 
say  unto  God ,  Depart  from  us ;  for  ice  de¬ 
sire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ?  What 
is  the  Almighty ,  that  we  should  serve  him  ? 
or  u'hat  profit  shall  we  have ,  if  we  pray  unto 
him  f°  Thus  the  standers-bv  commonly 
(some  so  as  to  be  much  offended  at,  others 
so  as  to  be  corrupted  by  our  bad  example), 
will  interpret  this  neglect :  and  so  as¬ 
suredly  God  himself  will  take  it  from  us, 
and  accordingly  deal  with  us.  As  he  claim- 
eth  this  public  attendance  on  him  for  his 
due  :  ( Give ,  proclaimeth  he  by  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  great  Heralds,  Give  unto  the 
Lord ,  O  ye  mighty ,  give  unto  the  Lord 
glory  and  strength  :  Give  unto  the  Lord 
the  glory  due  to  his  name  :  ivorship  the  Lord 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness  ;)p  so  if  we  to  his 
wrong  and  disgrace  refuse  to  yield  it,  we 
shall  certainly  find  answerable  resentment 
and  recompense  from  him:  that  as  we  are 
careless  to  serve  him,  so  he  will  be  un¬ 
mindful  to  bless  us ;  as  we  are  backward 
to  avow  and  glorify  him,  so  he  will  not  be 
forward  to  own  and  grace  us ;  as  we  do  so 
deny  him  before  men ,  so  he  will  deny  us 
before  them  alsoA  What  other  measure 
indeed  can  we  imagine,  or  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  ?  Will  God,  think  we,  be  so  partial 
and  fond  to  us,  so  disregardful  and  injuri¬ 
ous  toward  himself,  that  he  will  vouchsafe 
to  appear  in  favour  to  us,  when  we  deign 
not  to  appear  in  respect  to  him  ?  that  he 
will  openly  tender  our  repute,  when  we 
apparently  disregard  his  honour  ?  that  he 
will  employ  his  wisdom,  or  exert  his  power, 
in  our  behalf,  when  we  scarce  will  think  a 
thought,  or  stir  a  step,  for  his  service  ? 
Can  we  hope  that  he  will  freely  dispense 
prosperous  success  to  our  enterprises,  when 
we  either  care  not  or  scorn  to  implore  his 
help  ?  that  he  will  reach  forth  undeserved 
blessings  to  us,  when  we  subtract  due 
praises  from  him  ?  that  he  will  any  wise 
show  himself  bountiful  and  merciful  toward 
us,  when  we  so  palpably  are  injust  and  in¬ 
grateful  toward  him?  No:  surely  he  scometh 
the  scorners  ;  and  whosoever  despiseth  him, 
shall  be  lightly  esteemed  :r  so  he  expressly 
hath  threatened ;  and  seeing  he  is  both  in- 

«Jol>  xxi.  14.  15.  P  Psal.  xxix.  1,  2;  lxvi.  2. 
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falliblv  true,  and  invincibly  able,  we  may 
reasonably  presume  that  he  will  accom¬ 
plish  his  word. 

VIII.  Lastly,  Praying  incessantly  may 
import  at  large  a  frequency  in  devotion. 
This  the  words  at  least  do  exact  or  neces¬ 
sarily  imply,  however  expounded.  For  do¬ 
ing  incessantly  cannot  imply  less  than  doing 
frequently:  in  no  tolerable  sense  can  we 
be  said  to  do  that  continually,  which  we  do 
seldom :  but  it  is  an  ordinary  scheme  of 
speech  to  say  that  a  man  doth  that  always, 
which  he  is  wont  to  do,  and  perfornjeth 
often.  As  of  the  pious  soldier  Cornelius, 
it  is  said,  that  he  gave  much  alms  to  the 
people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway  ;s  and  of 
Anna  the  prophetess,  that  she  departed  not 
from  the  temple,  but  served  God  with  pray¬ 
ers  and  fastings  night  and  day that  is, 
she  frequently  resorted  to  the  temple,  and 
served  God  with  an  assiduous  constancy. 
As  the  words  may  bear,  and  do  involve 
this  sense,  so  doth  the  reason  of  the  case 
enforce  it :  for  very  just,  very  fit,  very 
needful  it  is,  to  practise  thus.  There  is 
ever  at  hand  abundant  reason  for,  and  ap¬ 
posite  matter  of,  devotion ;  therefore  no 
large  space  of  time  should  pass  without  it: 
there  be  perpetually  depending  many  causes 
thereof ;  whence  there  is  not  to  be  allowed 
any  long  vacation  from  it.  As  every  mo¬ 
ment,  we,  from  God’s  mercy  and  bounty, 
partake  great  favours  ;  so  should  we  often 
render  thanks  and  praise  for  them  :  for 
perpetually  to  receive  courtesies,  and  rarely 
to  return  acknowledgments,  is  notorious 
ingratitude  and  iniquity.  We  frequently 
(and  in  a  manner  continually)  do  fall  into 
sins  ;  often  therefore  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  sins,  we  are  concerned  to  deprecate 
wrath,  and  beg  mercy  ;  otherwise  we  must 
long  crouch  under  the  sore  burden  of  guilt, 
the  sad  dread  of  punishment,  the  bitter 
pangs  of  remorse,  or  the  desperate  hazard 
of  stupid  obduration.  Whatever  we  design 
or  undertake,  toward  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  happy  success  thereof,  we  (being 
ignorant  and  impotent  creatures)  do  need 
the  guidance,  the  assistance,  and  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God:  so  often,  therefore,  it  is  re¬ 
quisite  that  we  should  be  seeking  and  sueing 
for  them  ;  if  not,  we  do  not  only  transgress 
our  duties,  but  fondly  neglect  or  foully  be¬ 
tray  our  own  concernments.  The  causes, 
therefore,  of  devotion,  being  so  constant, 
the  effects  in  some  correspondence  should 
be  frequent. 

Such  frequency  is  indeed  necessary  for 
the  breeding,  the  nourishment,  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  all  piety.  Devotion  is 
•  Act*  x.  2.  *  Luke  ii  J>7* 
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that  holy  and  heavenly  fire,  which  darteth 
into  our  minds  the  light  of  spiritual  know¬ 
ledge,  which  kindleth  in  our  hearts  the 
warmth  of  holy  desires :  if,  therefore,  we 
do  continue  long  absent  from  it,  a  night 
of  darkness  wdll  overspread  our  minds,  a 
deadening  coldness  will  seize  upon  our  af¬ 
fections.  It  is  the  best  food  of  our  souls, 
which  preserveth  their  life  and  health, 
which  repair eth  their  strength  and  vigour, 
which  rendereth  them  lusty  and  active  :  if 
we  therefore  long  abstain  from  it,  we  shall 
starve  or  pine  away  ;  we  shall  be  faint  and 
feeble  in  all  religious  performances  ;  we 
shall  have  none  at  all,  or  a  very  languid 
and  meagre  piety. 

To  maintain  in  us  a  constant  and  steady 
disposition  to  obedience,  to  correct  our 
perverse  inclinations,  to  curb  our  unruly 
passions,  to  strengthen  us  against  tempta¬ 
tions,  to  comfort  us  in  anxieties  and  dis¬ 
tresses,  we  do  need  continual  supplies  of 
grace  from  God ;  the  which  ordinarily  are 
communicated  in  devotion,  as  the  channel 
which  conveyeth,  or  the  instrument  which 
lielpeth  to  procure  it,  or  the  condition  upon 
which  it  is  granted.  Faith,  hope,  love, 
spiritual  comfort  and  joy,  all  divine  graces, 
are  chiefly  elicited,  expressed,  exercised 
therein  and  thereby:  it  is  therefore  needful 
that  it  should  frequently  be  used ;  seeing 
otherwise  we  shall  be  in  danger  to  fail  in 
discharging  our  chief  duties,  and  to  want 
the  best  graces. 

It  is  frequency  of  devotion  also  which 
maintaineth  that  friendship  with  God,  which 
is  the  soul  of  piety.  As  familiar  conversa¬ 
tion  (wherein  men  do  express  their  minds 
and  affections  mutually)  breedeth  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  cherisheth  good-will  of  men  to 
one  another,  but  long  forbearance  thereof 
dissolveth  or  slackeneth  the  bonds  of  amity, 
breaking  their  intimacy,  and  cooling  their 
kindness  ;  so  is  it  in  respect  to  God  :  it  is 
frequent  converse  with  him,  which  beget- 
teth  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him,  a 
mindful  regard  of  him,  a  hearty  liking  to 
him,  a  delightful  taste  of  his  goodness,  and 
consequently  a  sincere  and  solid  good-will 
toward  him  ;  but  intermission  thereof  pro- 
duceth  estrangement  or  enmity  toward  him. 
If  we  seldom  come  at  God,  we  shall  little 
know  him,  not  much  care  for  him,  scarce 
remember  him,  rest  insensible  of  his  love, 
and  recardless  of  his  favour  ;  a  coldness, 
a  shyness,  a  distaste,  an  antipathy  toward 
him,  will  by  degrees  creep  upon  us.  Ab¬ 
stinence  from  his  company  and  presence 
will  cast  us  into  conversations  destructive 
or  prejudicial  to  our  friendship  with  him  ; 
wherein  soon  we  shall  contract  familiarity 


and  friendship  with  his  enemies  (the  world 
and  the  flesh),  which  are  inconsistent  with 
love  to  him,  which  will  dispose  us  to  forget 
him,  or  to  dislike  and  loathe  him. 

It  is,  in  fine,  the  frequency  of  devotion 
which  alone  can  secure  any  practice  there¬ 
of,  at  least  any  practice  thereof  duly  qua¬ 
lified  ;  so  hearty,  so  easy,  so  sweet  and 
delightful  as  it  should  be.  We  have  all  a 
natural  averseness  or  indisposition  thereto, 
as  requiring  an  abstraction  of  thoughts  and 
affections  from  sensible  things,  and  a  fas¬ 
tening  them  upon  objects  purely  spiritual  ; 
a  rearing  our  heavy  spirits  above  their 
common  pitch  ;  a  staying  and  settling  our 
roving  fancies  ;  a  composing  our  vain  hearts 
in  a  sober  and  steady  frame,  agreeable  to 
devotion  :  to  effect  which  things  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty  and  pain ;  which  there 
fore,  without  much  use  and  exercise,  can¬ 
not  be  accomplished  ;  but  with  it,  may :  so 
that  by  frequent  practice,  the  bent  of  our 
heart  being  turned,  the  strangeness  of  the 
thing  ceasing,  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
being  surmounted,  we  shall  obtain  a  good 
propension  to  the  duty,  and  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  therein. 

This  will  render  the  way  into^God’s  pre¬ 
sence  smooth  and  passable  ;  removing,  as 
all  other  obstacles,  so  particularly  those  of 
fear  and  doubt  in  respect  to  God,  which 
may  deter  or  discourage  us  from  approach¬ 
ing  to  him.  God  being  most  holy  and  pure, 
most  great  and  glorious,  we,  sensible  of  our 
corruption  and  vileness,  may  be  fearful  and 
shy  of  coming  near  unto  him.  But  when, 
coming  into  his  presence,  we  do  find,  that 
such  as  his  majesty  is ,  such  is  his  mercy  ; 
w-hen  we  do  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good ;  when  by  experience  we  feel,  that  in 
his  presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy ;  being 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  his 
house ;  having  our  souls  there  satisfied  as 
with  marrow  and  fatness;  finding,  that  a 
day  in  his  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand 
spent  otherwhere ;  u  perceiving  that  he  bid- 
deth  us  welcome,  that  he  treateth  us  kindly, 
that  he  sendeth  us  away  refreshed  with 
sweetest  comforts,  and  rewarded  w  ith  most 
excellent  benefits ;  this  will  not  only  re¬ 
concile  our  hearts  to  devotion,  but  draw 
us  into  a  cordial  liking  and  earnest  desire 
thereof;  such  as  the  Psalmist  expresseth, 
when  he  saith,  My  soul  longeth ,  yen,  even 
fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  my 
heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living 
God."  This  will  engage  us  into  strong 
resolutions  of  constantly  practising  it ;  such 
as  the  same  holy  person  again  declareth  in 

„  Psal.  xxxiv.  8;  xvi.  11 ;  xxxyi.8;  lxill.  5;lxxxir. 
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these  words :  I  love  the  Lord ,  because  he 
hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplications. 
Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me , 
therefore  will  I  call  upon  him  as  long  as 
I  live.  w  Hence,  instead  of  a  suspicious 
estrangedness,  a  servile  dread,  or  an  hos¬ 
tile  disaffection  toward  God,  there  will 
spring  up  an  humble  confidence,  a  kind¬ 
ly  reverence,  a  hearty  love  toward  him ; 
which  will  upon  all  occasions  drive  us  to 
him,  hoping  for  his  friendly  succour,  long¬ 
ing  after  his  kind  embraces.  So  will  the 
frequency  of  devotion  render  it  facile  and 
pleasant.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  dis¬ 
use  thereof  will  make  it  at  any  time  hard 
and  irksome ;  strengthening  and  increasing 
our  natural  averseness  thereto :  perform¬ 
ing  it  seldom,  we  shall  never  perform  it 
well,  with  that  attention,  that  affection, 
that  promptitude,  that  willingness  and  ala¬ 
crity,  which  are  due  thereto. 

According  to  so  many  senses,  in  so  many 
respects,  may  we,  and  should  we,  observe 
this  precept.  I-'rom  thus  praying  continu¬ 
ally  there  can  be  no  good  exception  or  just 
excuse.  The  most  common  pleas  that  will 
be  alleged  for  the  omission  thereof  are  two ; 
one  drawn  from  external  avocations,  the 
other  from  internal  indispositions  obstruct¬ 
ing  it ;  both  of  which  are  so  far  from  be¬ 
ing  good,  that  being  scanned,  they  will  soon 
appear  serving  rather  to  aggravate  than  to 
excuse  or  abate  the  neglect. 

I.  I  cannot,  saith  one,  now  attend  to 
prayers,  because  I  am  not  at  liberty,  or  at 
leisure,  being  urgently  called  away,  and 
otherwise  engaged  by  important  affairs. 
How  much  a  flam  this  apology  is,  we  shall 
presently  descry,  by  asking  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  about  it. 

1 .  Do  we  take  devotion  itself  to  be  no 
business,  or  a  business  of  no  considera¬ 
tion  ?  Do  we  conceit,  when  we  pay  God 
his  debts,  or  discharge  our  duties  toward 
him,  when  we  crave  his  aid  or  mercy, 
when  we  solicit  the  main  concernments  of 
our  soul  (yea,  of  our  body  also  and  its 
estate),  that  we  are  idle  or  misemployed ; 
that  we  lavish  our  time,  or  lose  our  pains? 

2.  What  other  affairs  can  we  have  of 
greater  moment  or  necessity  than  this  ? 
Can  there  be  any  obligation  more  indis¬ 
pensable  than  is  that  of  yielding  due  re¬ 
spect  and  service  to  our  Maker,  our  great 
Patron,  our  most  liberal  Benefactor?  Can 
there  be  any  interest  more  close  or  weighty 
than  this,  of  providing  for  our  soul’s  eter¬ 
nal  health  and  happiness?  Is  not  this, 
indeed,  the  great  work,  the  only  necessary 
mutter ,  in  comparison  whereto  all  other 
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occupations  are  mere  trifling,  or  unpro¬ 
fitable  fiddling  about  nothing? 1  What  will 
all  other  business  signify,  what  will  come 
of  it,  if  this  be  neglected  ?  Busy  we  may 
be,  we  may  plod,  we  may  drudge  eternally ; 
but  all  to  no  end.  All  our  care  is  in  effect 
improvidence,  all  our  industry  may  be  well 
reckoned  idleness,  if  God  be  not  served, 
if  our  souls  are  not  secured. 

3.  If  we  survey  and  prize  all  worldly 

businesses,  which  among  them  will  appear 
so  importunate  as  to  demand,  so  greedy  as 
to  devour,  so  worthy  at  least  as  to  deserve 
all  our  time,  that  we  cannot  spare  a  few 
minutes  for  maintaining  our  most  pleasant 
intercourse,  and  most  gainful  commerce 
with  heaven  ?  What  are  the  great  businesses 
of  the  world?  what  but  scraping  and  scram¬ 
bling  for  pelf,  contriving  and  compassing 
designs  of  ambition,  courting  the  favour 
and  respect  of  men,  making  provision  for 
carnal  pleasure,  gratifying  fond  curiosity 
or  \  ain  humour  ?  And  do  any  of  these  de¬ 
serve  to  be  put  into  the  scale  against,  shall 
all  of  them  together  be  able  to  sway  down, 
our  spiritual  employments?  Shall  these 
images,  these  sliadows  of  business,  sup¬ 
plant  or  crowd  our  devotion  ;  that  which 
procureth  wealth  inestimably  precious, 
pleasure  infinitely  satisfactory,  honour  in¬ 
comparably  noble  above  all  this  world  can 
afford  ?  If  the  expense  of  time  be,  as  the 
Philosopher  said,  (Xtvram  itfatupet, 

the  most  precious  expense  that  can  be ; y 
how  can  it  be  better  laid  out  than  upon  the 
worthiest  things,  such  as  devotion  alone 
can  afford  the  purchase  and  possession  of? 
True  virtue,  sound  wisdom,  a  quiet  con¬ 
science,  and  steady  tranquillity  of  mind, 
the  love  and  favour  of  God,  a  title  unto 
endless  joy  and  bliss,  are  purely  the  gifts 
of  heaven ;  and  thence  they  will  not  de¬ 
scend  of  themselves,  but  prayer  must  fetch 
them  down.  If  nothing,  then,  in  the  world 
be  comparable  to  those  things,  how  can  any 
time  be  so  well  spent  as  in  prayer,  which 
acquireth  them ;  which  also  best  secureth 
whatever  we  have,  and  is  the  readiest  way 
to  procure  whatever  we  want  ? 

4.  Should  we  not  farther,  honestly  com¬ 
paring  things,  easily  discern,  that  it  is  no 
such  indispensable  business,  but  rather  in¬ 
deed  some  base  dotage  on  lucre,  some  in¬ 
veigling  bait  of  pleasure,  some  bewitching 
transport  of  fancy,  that  crosseth  our  devo. 
tion  ?  Is  it  not  often  a  complimental  visit, 
an  appointment  to  tattle  or  to  tipple,  a 
match  for  sport,  a  wild  ramble  in  vice  or 

*  Luke  x.  24;  Job  xxiii.  12. — A l  rtxva,t  mrroif 
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folly,  that  so  deeply  engageth  us  to  put  off 
our  duty? 

5.  Yea,  is  it  not  commonly  sloth  rather 
than  activity,  an  averseness  from  this, 
rather  than  an  inclination  to  any  other 
employment,  which  diverteth  us  from  our 
prayers?  Is  not,  Isay,  the  true  reason  why 
we  pray  so  seldom,  not  because  we  are 
very  busy,  but  because  we  are  extremely 
idle  ;  so  idle,  that  we  cannot  willingly  take 
the  pains  to  unscrew  our  affections  from 
sensible  things,  to  reduce  our  wandering- 
thoughts,  to  compose  our  hearts  into  a 
right  frame,  to  bend  our  untoward  incli¬ 
nations  to  a  compliance  with  our  duty  ?  Is 
it  not  because  we  do  not  feel  that  savour 
and  satisfaction  in  these,  which  we  do  in 
other  trivial  and  worthless  employments, 
nor  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  work  such  dis¬ 
positions  in  our  souls  ?  Do  we  not  betake 
ourselves  to  other  conversations  and  com¬ 
merces  merely  for  refuge,  shunning  this 
intercourse  with  God  and  with  ourselves  ? 
These,  I  fear,  are  oftener  the  real  causes 
of  our  neglecting  devotion,  than  any  such 
mightv  avocations  which  we  pretend. 

6.  But  were  there,  indeed,  not  only  a 
counterfeit  or  imaginary,  but  a  real  com¬ 
petition  between  devotion  and  other  lawful 
business,  which,  in  reason,  should  carry 
it ;  in  conscience,  which  of  the  two  should 
be  forborne  or  suspended?  Is  it  not  evi¬ 
dently  better,  that  the  pursuit  of  our  tem¬ 
poral  interests,  whatever  they  be,  should 
be  a  little  checked,  than  that  our  affairs  of 
everlasting  consequence  should  be  quite 
laid  aside  ?  that  we  should  venture  a  small 
impairing  of  our  estate,  than  surely  en¬ 
damage  our  souls  ?  that  we  hazard  to  dis¬ 
appoint  or  displease  a  man,  than  dare  to 
affront  and  offend  the  Almighty  God  ? 

7.  Were  it  not  strangely  absurd  and 
unhandsome  to  say,  I  cannot  wait  on  God, 
because  I  must  speak  with  a  friend  ;  I  can¬ 
not  go  to  church,  although  Godcalleth  me 
thither,  because  I  must  haste  to  market ; 
1  cannot  stand  to  pray,  because  I  am  to 
receive  money,  or  to  make  up  a  bargain  ; 
I  cannot  discharge  my  duty  to  God,  be¬ 
cause  a  greater  obligation  than  that  doth 
lieuponme?  How  unconceivable  an  honour, 
how  unvaluable  a  benefit  is  it,  that  the  in¬ 
comprehensibly  great  and  glorious  Majesty 
of  heaven  doth  vouchsafe  us  the  liberty  to 
approach  so  near  unto  him,  to  converse  so 
freely  with  him,  to  demand  and  derive  from 
his  hand  the  supply  of  all  our  needs,  and 
satisfaction  of  all  our  reasonable  desires  ? 
and  is  it  then  just  or  seemly,  by  such  com¬ 
parisons  to  disparage  his  favour,  by  such 
pretences  to  baffle  with  his  goodness  ? 


Put  the  case  our  prince  should  call  f or 
us  to  speak  with  him  about  matters  nearly 
touching  his  service  and  our  welfare :  would 
it  be  according  unto  duty,  discretion,  or 
decency,  to  reply,  that  we  are  at  present 
busy,  and  have  no  leisure,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  hold  ourselves  excused;  but  that,  if 
he  will  stay  awhile,  at  another  time,  when 
we  have  less  to  do,  we  shall  be  perhaps 
disposed  to  wait  upon  him  ?  The  case  is 
propounded  by  our  Lord  in  that  parable, 
wherein  God  is  represented  as  a  great  man 
that  had  prepared  afeast,  and  invited  many 
guests  thereto  ;  but  they  excused  them¬ 
selves:  One  said ,  that  he  had  purchased 
land ,  and  must  needs  go  out  to  see  it ;  an¬ 
other  had  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen ,  and 
must  go  to  prove  them ;  another  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  wife ,  and  therefore  could  not  come.1 
These  indeed  were  affairs  considerable,  as 
this  w'orld  hath  any ;  but  yet  the  excuses 
did  not  satisfy:  for,  notwithstanding,  the 
great  person  was  angry,  and  took  the 
neglect  in  huge  disdain.* 

8.  Moreover,  if  we  reflect  what  vast 
portions  of  time  we  squander  away  upon 
our  petty  matters,  upon  voluptuous  enjoy¬ 
ments,  upon  fruitless  pastimes,  upon  imper¬ 
tinent  talk ;  how  can  we  satisfy  ourselves 
in  not  allotting  competent  time  for  God’s 
service,  our  own  salvation,  and  the  future 
everlasting  state?  Doth  not  he,  who  with 
the  continuance  of  our  life  bestoweth  on 
us  all  our  time,  deserve  that  a  pittance  of 
it  should  be  reserved  for  himself?  Can  all 
the  world  duly  claim  so  great  an  allowance 
thereof?  May  not  our  soul  (which  is  far 
our  noblest  part,  which  indeed  is  all  our¬ 
selves)  justly  challenge  a  good  share  of  our 
time  to  be  expended  on  it?  or  shall  this 
mortal  husk  engross  it  all  ?  Must  eternity, 
which  comprehendeth  all  time,  have  no 
time  belonging  to  it,  or  allotted  for  its 
concernments  ? 

9.  Again,  is  it  not  great  imprudence  so 
to  lay  our  business,  that  any  other  matter 
shall  thwart  or  thrust  out  devotion  ?  Ea¬ 
sily,  with  a  little  providence  may  things  be 
so  ordered,  that  it,  without  interfering  or 
justling,  may  well  consist  with  all  other 
both  needful  business  and  convenient  diver- 
tisement ;  so  that  it  shall  neither  obstruct 
them,  nor  they  extrude  it:  and  are  we  not 
very  culpable,  if  we  do  not  use  so  much 
providence  ?  f 
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10.  In  truth,  attending  upon  devotion 
can  be  no  obstacle,  but  will  be  great  fur¬ 
therance  to  all  other  good  business.  It  is 
the  most  sure,  most  pleasant,  most  advan¬ 
tageous  and  compendious  way  of  transact¬ 
ing  affairs,  to  mix  prayers  and  praises  with 
them ;  it  is  the  best  oil  that  can  be,  to  make 
the  wheels  of  action  go  on  smoothly  and 
speedily  :  it  not  only  sanctifieth  our  under¬ 
takings,  but  much  promoteth  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  sweeteneth  the  management  of  them. 
For  the  conscience  of  having  rendered  unto 
God  his  due  respect  and  sen  ice,  of  having 
entrusted  our  affairs  to  his  care,  of  having 
consequently  engaged  his  protection  and 
assistance  for  us,  will  dispose  us  to  do 
things  with  a  courageous  alacrity  and  com¬ 
fortable  satisfaction  ;  will  fill  us  with  a  good 
hope  of  prospering;  will  prepare  us  how¬ 
ever  to  be  satisfied  with  the  event,  what¬ 
ever  it  shall  be ;  will  in  effect  procure  a 
blessing  and  happy  success,  such  as  we  may 
truly  rejoice  and  triumph  in,  as  conferred 
by  God  in  favour  to  us.  Whereas,  neglect¬ 
ing  these  duties,  we  can  have  no  solid  con¬ 
tent  or  savoury  complacence  in  anything 
we  undertake:  reflecting  on  such  misbe¬ 
haviour  (if  we  be  not  downright  infidels, 
or  obdurate  reprobates  in  impiety)  will 
quash  or  damp  our  courage ;  having  thence 
forfeited  all  pretence  to  God’s  succour,  and 
provoked  him  to  cross  us,  we  must  needs 
suspect  disappointment :  as  we  have  no  rea¬ 
sonable  ground  to  hope  for  success,  so  we 
cannot,  if  success  arriveth,  be  heartily  sa¬ 
tisfied  therein,  or  take  it  for  a  blessing. 

He  therefore  that  is  such  a  niggard  of 
liis  time,  that  he  grudgeth  to  withhold  any 
part  thereof  from  his  worldly  occasions, 
deeming  all  time  cast  away  that  is  laid  out 
in  waiting  upon  God,  is  really  most  un¬ 
thrifty  and  prodigal  thereof:  by  not  sparing 
a  little,  he  wasteth  all  his  time  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  ;  by  so  eagerly  pursuing,  he  effectually 
setteth  back  his  designs  ;  by  preposterously 
affecting  to  dispatch  his  affairs,  he  render- 
eth  them  endless,  or,  which  is  the  same, 
altogether  unprofitable. 

In  fine,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  time  is 
spent  even  so  prudently  and  politicly,  with 
so  great  advantage  and  so  real  fruit  to  our¬ 
selves,  as  that  which  is  employed  upon 
devotion.  In  sacrificing  his  time,  his  pains, 
his  substance,  anything  he  hath  or  can  do, 
to  God's  service,  no  man  can  be  a  loser. 

We  have  also  many  examples  plainly  de¬ 
monstrating  the  consistency  of  this  practice 
with  all  other  business.  Who  ever  had  more 
or  greater  affairs  to  manage,  and  who  ever 
managed  them  with  greater  success,  than 
David;  upon  whom  did  lie  the  burden  of  a 
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royal  estate,  and  the  care  over  a  most  popu¬ 
lous  nation ;  the  which  he  fed  with  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  true  heart ,  and  ruled  prudently  with 
all  his  power;*  who  waged  great  wars,  van¬ 
quished  mighty  enemies,  achieved  many 
glorious  exploits,  underwent  many  grievous 
troubles  ?  Yet  could  not  such  engagements 
distract  or  depress  his  mind  from  a  constant 
attendance  on  devotion:  I  will  bless  the 
Lord  at  all  times ,  his  praise  shall  be  conti¬ 
nually  in  my  mouth.  My  mouth  shall  show 
forth  thy  righteousness  and  thy  salvation 
all  the  day.  I  will  abide  in  thy  tabernacle 
for  cver.b  So  he  declareth  his  resolution 
and  his  practice.  Who  is  more  pressingly 
employed  than  was  Daniel,  first  president 
over  so  vast  a  kingdom,  chief  minister  of 
state  to  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth  ? 
Yet  constantly  thrice  a-day  did  he  pray  and 
give  thanks  unto  his  God.*  Who  can  be 
more  entangled  in  varieties  and  intricacies 
of  care,  of  pains,  of  trouble,  than  was  he 
that  prescribeth  unto  us  this  rule  of  pray¬ 
ing  continually?  Upon  him  did  lie  the  care 
of  all  the  churches  ;  night  and  day  with  la¬ 
bour  and  toil  did  he  work  for  the  sustenance 
of  his  life,  that  he  might  not  (to  the  dispa¬ 
ragement  of  the  Gospel)  burden  any  man  ;A 
perpetually  he  was  engaged  in  all  sorts  of 
labour  and  travail,  ever  conflicting  with 
perils,  with  wants,  with  inconveniences 
numberless :  yet  did  he  exactly  conform  his 
practice  to  his  rule,  being  no  less  indefa¬ 
tigable  and  incessant  in  his  devotion,  than 
he  was  in  his  business.  Whoever  managed 
a  greater  empire  than  Constantine?  Yet 
every  day  (as  Eusebius  reporteth)  at  stated 
times ,  shutting  hints  If  up ,  he  alone  privately 
did  converse  with  his  God.*  The  most  pious 
men,  indeed,  have  never  been  idle  or  care¬ 
less  men,  but  always  most  busy  and  active, 
most  industrious  in  their  callings,  most 
provident  for  their  families,  most  officious 
toward  their  friends,  most  ready  to  serve 
their  country,  most  abundant  in  all  good 
works ;  yet  have  they  always  been  most 
constant  in  devotion.  So  that  experience 
clearly  doth  evidence,  how  reconcileable 
much  devotion  is  to  much  business ;  and 
that  consequently  the  prosecution  of  the 
one  cannot  well  palliate  the  neglect  of  the 
other. 

II.  No  better  can  any  man  ward  himself 
from  blame,  by  imputing  the  neglect  of 
devotion  to  some  indisposition  within  him 
thereto.  For  this  is  only  to  cover  one  fault 
with  another,  or  to  lay  on  a  patch  more 
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ugly  than  the  sore.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  say 
we  may  sin,  because  we  have  a  mind  to  it, 
or  care  not  to  do  otherwise.  Our  indispo¬ 
sition  itself  is  criminal ;  and,  as  signifying 
somewhat  habitual  or  settled,  is  worse  than 
a  single  omission :  it  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  corrected  and  cured  ;  and  the  way  to  do 
it  is,  by  setting  presently  upon  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  duty,  and  persisting  resolutely 
therein :  otherwise  howr  is  it  possible  that  it 
should  ever  be  removed  ?  The  longer  we 
forbear  it,  the  more  seldom  we  perform  it, 
the  stronger  surely  will  our  indisposition 
grow,  and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
remove  it.  But  if  (with  any  degree  of 
seriousness  and  good  intention)  we  come 
indisposed  to  prayer,  we  may  thereby  be 
formed  into  better  disposition,  and  by  con¬ 
tinual  attendance  thereon,  we  shall  (God’s 
grace  co-operating,  which  never  is  want¬ 
ing  to  serious  and  honest  intentions)  grow 
tow  ard  a  perfect  fitness  for  it :  prayer  by 
degrees  will  become  natural  and  delightful 
to  us. 

SERMON  VIII. 

OP  THE  DUTY  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

Ephes.  v.  20 _ Giving  thanks  always  fur 

all  things  unto  God. 

These  words,  although  (as  the  very  syntax 
doth  immediately  discover)  they  bear  a  re¬ 
lation  to,  and  have  a  fit  coherence  with, 
those  that  precede,  may  yet  (especially  con¬ 
sidering  St.  Paul’s  style  and  manner  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  preceptive  and  exhortative 
part  of  his  Epistles),  without  any  violence 
or  prejudice  on  either  hand,  be  severed 
from  the  context,  and  considered  distinctly 
by  themselves.®  And  (to  avoid  encumbrance 
by  farther  comparison)  so  taking  them,  we 
may  observe,  that  every  single  word  among 
them  carries  with  it  something  of  notable 
emphasis  and  especial  significancy.  The 
first  [ Giving  thanks ]  expresses  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  duty,  to  which  we  are  exhorted. 
The  next  (1  mean,  in  order  of  construc¬ 
tion)  [to  God]  denotes  the  object  or  term 
to  which  it  is  directed.  The  following 
[a/ieays]  determines  the  main  circumstance 
of  this  and  all  other  duties,  the  time  of 
performance.  The  last  [ for  all  things] 
declares  the  adequate  matter  of  the  duty, 
and  how  far  it  should  extend.  These  par¬ 
ticulars  I  shall  consider  severally,  and  in 
order. 

I.  Eirst,  then,  concerning  the  duty  it¬ 
self,  to  give  thanks ,  or  rather,  to  he  thank¬ 
ful  (for  doth  not  only  signify 

•  I'ide  Rom.  xii,  Eph.  vi.,  &c. 
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gratias  agere ,  r  ddere,  dicrre ,  to  give,  ren¬ 
der ,  or  declare  thanks ,  but  also  gratias  ha¬ 
bere,  grate  affectum  esse ,  to  be  thunkfully 
disposed ,  to  entertain  a  grateful  affection, 
sense,  or  memory :  in  which  more  com¬ 
prehensive  notion  I  mean  to  consider  it, 
as  including  the  whole  duty  or  virtue  of 
gratitude  due  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his 
benefits,  favours,  and  mercies ;)  I  say,  con¬ 
cerning  this  duty  itself  (abstractedly  con¬ 
sidered),  as  it  involves  a  respect  to  benefits 
or  good  things  received ;  so  in  its  employ¬ 
ment  about  them  it  imports,  requires,  or 
supposes  these  following  particulars:  — 

1 .  It  implies  a  right  apprehension  of,  and 
consequently  a  considerate  attention  unto, 
benefits  conferred.  For  he  that  is  either 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  obligations,  or  mis¬ 
takes  them,  or  passes  them  over  with  a 
slight  and  superficial  view,  can  nowise  be 
grateful.  Whoso  is  wise ,  and  will  observe 
these  things,  even  they  shall  understand  the 
loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.  Men  shall  fear, 
and  shall  declare  the  work  of  God ;  for  they 
shall  wisely  consider  of  his  doings.  The  works 
of  the  Lord  are  great ,  sought  out  of  all  that 
have  pleasure  therein.  O  taste  (first,  and 
then)  see  that  the  Lord  is  good .» 

This  is  the  method  that  great  master  of 
thanksgiving  prescribes:  first  experimen¬ 
tal  notice,  then  wise  consideration,  then 
grateful  sense,  then  public  acknow  ledgment. 
And  those  we  find  both  by  him  and  by  the 
Prophet  Isaias  (in  the  very  same  words)  re¬ 
prehended  as  wickedly  ingrateful  persons, 
who  regarded  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor 
considered  the  operation  of  his  hands.0  Tis 
part,  therefore,  of  this  duty  incumbent  on 
us,  to  take  notice  of,  diligently  and  carefully 
to  consider,  the  divine  benefits  ;  not  to  let 
them  pass  undiscerned  and  unregarded  by 
us,  as  persons  either  wofully  blind,  or  stu¬ 
pidly  drowsy,  or  totally  unconcerned. 

’Tis  a  general  fault,  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  frequent,  the  most  obvious  and 
conspicuous  favours  of  God  (like  the  or¬ 
dinary  phenomena  of  nature,  which,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  though  in  themselves 
most  admirable,  are  yet  least  admired),  the 
constant  rising  of  the  sun  upon  us,  the 
descent  of  fruitful  showers,  the  recourse  ot 
temperate  seasons,  the  continuance  ot  oui 
life,  the  enjoyment  of  health,  the  providen¬ 
tial  dispensation  of  wealth,  and  competent 
means  of  livelihood,  the  daily  protection 
from  incident  dangers,  the  helps  ot  improv¬ 
ing  knowledge,  obtaining  virtue,  becoming 
happy,  and  suchlike  most  excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  we  commonly  little  mind  or  regard, 
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and  consequently  seldom  return  the  thanks 
due  for  them.  Possibly  some  rare  accidents 
of  providence,  some  extraordinary  judg¬ 
ment,  some  miraculous  deliverance,  may 
rouse  and  awaken  our  attention  (as  it  is 
said  of  the  Israelites,  When  he  slew  them , 
then  they  sought  him — and  remembered  that 
God  was  their  rock ,  and  the  high  God  their 
Redeemer  ,-)d  but  such  advertency  is  not  the 
effect  so  much  of  gratitude,  as  of  curiosity 
or  of  necessity :  the  notable  rarity  invites, 
or  some  powerful  impulse  commands  our 
notice  ;  but  the  truly  grateful  industriously 
design ,  and  are  studious  to  know  thoroughly 
their  obligations,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
render  answerable  returns  for  them. 

2.  This  duty  requires  a  faithful  retention 
of  benefits  in  memory,  and  consequently 
frequent  reflections  upon  them.*  For  he 
that  is  no  longer  affected  with  a  benefit 
than  it  incurs  the  sense,  and  suffers  not 
itself  to  be  disregarded,  is  far  from  being 
grateful ;  nay,  if  we  believe  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  is  ingrateful  in  the  worst  kind,  and 
highest  degree.  For,  ingratus  est ,  saith  he, 
rjui  beneficinm  accepisse  se  negat ,  quod  ac- 
cepit ;  ingratus  est,  qui  dissimulut  ;  ingra¬ 
tus,  qui  non  reddit :  ingratissimus  omnium, 
qui  oblitus  est.e  He  that  falsely  denies  the 
reception  of  a  benefit ,  and  he  that  dissembles 
it,  and  he  that  doth  not  repay  it,  is  ingrate¬ 
ful;  but  most  ingrateful  of  all  is  he  that 
forgets  it.  It  is  a  sign  the  benefit  made  no 
deep  impression  on  his  mind,  since  it  left 
no  discernible  footstep  there ;  that  he  hardly 
ever  thought  of  making  recompense,  since 
he  hath  suffered  himself  to  become  alto¬ 
gether  uncapable  of  doing  if;  neither  is 
there  any  hope  of  his  amending  the  past 
neglect;  no  shame,  no  repentance,  no  fair 
occasion  can  redeem  him  from  ingratitude, 
in  whom  the  very  remembrance  of  his  ob¬ 
ligation  is  extinguished. 

If  to  be  sensible  of  a  present  good  turn 
deserved  the  title  of  gratitude,  all  men 
certainly  would  be  grateful :  the  Jews  ques¬ 
tionless  were  so.  When  Almighty  God,  by 
his  wonderful  power  in  extraordinary  ways, 
delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression  of  their  prevalent  enemies;  when 
he  caused  streams  to  gush  forth  from  the 
bowels  of  a  hard  rock,  to  refresh  their 
thirst ;  when  bread  descended  from  heaven 
in  showers,  and  the  winds  were  winged 
with  flesh,  to  satisfy  their  greedy  desires; 
then  surely  they  were  not  altogether  un- 
sensible  of  the  divine  goodness ;  then  could 
they  acknowledge  his  power,  and  be  for¬ 
ward  enough  to  engage  themselves  in  pro- 

*  ' hvu»tvrcc  o<rnc  to  xctCojv  otutruAvtT. 
d  Psal.  fxxviii.  31,  36.  •  Sen.  iii.  de  Bcnef.  cap.  1 . 
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mises  of  correspondent  observance  toward 
him  for  the  future.  But  the  mischief  was, 
immediately  after,  as  the  Psalmist  com¬ 
plains,  They  for  gat  hisivorks,  andtheivon- 
ders  he  had  showed  them :  They  remembered 
not  his  hand,  nor  the  day  when  he  delivered 
them  from  the  enemy.  They  refused  to  obey, 
neith  r  were  mindful  of  the  wonders  that 
God  did  among  them ,  as  Nehemiah  con¬ 
fesses  in  their  behalf.  Of  the  Rock  that 
begat  them  were  unmindful ,  and  forgot  the 
God  that  formed  them,  as  it  is  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy/  They  distrusted  his  promises, 
repined  at  his  dealings,  disobeyed  his  laws, 
and  treacherously  apostatized  from  his 
covenant.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  their 
ingrateful  forgetfulness  ;  which  therefore 
that  people  is  so  often  charged  with,  and 
so  sharply  reproved  for  by  the  Prophets. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  great  pat¬ 
tern  of  gratitude,  the  royal  Prophet  David, 
continually  revolving  in  his  thoughts,  im¬ 
printing  upon  his  fancy,  studying  and  me¬ 
ditating  upon,  recollecting  and  renewing 
in  his  memory,  the  results  of  divine  favour. 
I  will  remember  (saith  he)  thy  ivonders  of 
of  old ;  I  will  meditate  of  all  thy  works,  and 
talk  of  thy  doings :  and,  I  remember  the  days 
of  old ;  I  will  meditate  on  all  thy  works;  I 
muse  on  the  works  of  thy  hands:  and,  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits:  and,  My  mouth  shall  praise  thee 
with  joyful  lips,  when  I  remember  thee  upon 
my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night- 
watches,  because  thou  hast  been  my  help.g 
No  place  unfit,  it  seems,  no  time  unsea¬ 
sonable  for  the  practice  of  this  duty  ;  not 
the  place  designed  for  rest,  not  the  time 
due  to  sleep,  hut,  as  David  thought,  more 
due  to  a  wakeful  contemplation  of  the  di¬ 
vine  goodness.  Whose  vigilant  gratitude 
we  should  strive  to  imitate,  devoting  our 
most  solitary  and  retired,  our  most  sad  and 
serious  thoughts  (not  the  studies  only  of 
our  closet,  but  the  consultations  also  of  our 
pillow)  to  the  preservation  of  those  blessed 
ideas;  that  neither  length  of  time  may  de¬ 
face  them  in  our  fancy,  nor  other  care 
thrust  them  out  thence. 

It  was  a  satirical  answer  (that  of  Aris¬ 
totle),  and  highly  opprobrious  to  mankind ; 
who,  being  asked,  T i  T-a'^r.v  s 

What  doth  the  soonest  grow  old  ?  replied, 
Xa'j/f,  Thanks:  and  so  was  that  adagial 

verse,  liXtBTa/,  xai  riivtKtv  ri  xaZ‘s'  Ho 

sooner  the  courtesy  bom,  than  the  resent¬ 
ment  thereof  dead.  Such  reproachful  apho¬ 
risms  we  should  labour  to  confute,,  espe- 

<  Psal.  Ixxriii.  11.  42;  Nch.  ix.  17;  Deut.  xxxli.  18. 

K  Thy  loving-kindness  is  ever  before  mine  eyes,  Psal. 
xxvi.  3;  lxxvii.  II,  12;  cxliii.  3;  eiii.  2;  lxiii.  3,  6,  7. 
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cially  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  divine 
favours,  by  so  maintaining  and  cherishing 
our  thanks  for  them,  that  they  neither  de¬ 
cay  with  age,  nor  prematurely  die,  nor  be 
buried  in  oblivion  ;  but  may  resemble  the 
pictures  and  poetical  descriptions  of  the 
Graces,  those  goodly  daughters  of  heaven, 
smiling  always  with  a  never-fading  serenity 
of  countenance,  and  flourishing  in  an  im¬ 
mortal  youth. 

The  middle,  we  may  observe,  and  the 
safest,  and  the  fairest,  and  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  places  in  cities,  are  usually  deputed 
for  the  erections  of  statues  and  monuments 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  worthy  men, 
who  have  nobly  deserved  of  their  countries. 
In  like  manner  should  we,  in  the  heart  and 
centre  of  our  soul,  in  the  best  and  highest 
apartments  thereof,  in  the  places  most  ex¬ 
posed  to  ordinary  observation,  and  most 
secure  from  the  invasions  of  worldly  care, 
erect  lively  representations  of,  and  lasting 
memorials  unto,  the  divine  bounty ;  con¬ 
stantly  attending  to  which  we  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  gratitude.  Not  one  blessing,  not 
the  least  favourable  passage  of  providence, 
ought  to  perish  with  us,  though  long  since 
past,  and  removed  out  of  the  sphere  of 
present  sense. 

We  must  not  in  our  old  age  forget  who 
formed  us  in  the  womb,h  who  brought  us 
into  the  light,  who  suckled  our  infancy, 
who  educated  our  childhood,  who  governed 
our  youth,  who  conducted  our  manhood 
through  the  manifold  hazards,  troubles, 
and  disasters  of  life.  Nor  in  our  pro¬ 
sperity,  our  affluence  of  good  things,  our 
possession  of  Canaan,  should  we  be  un¬ 
mindful  of  him  who  relieved  us  in  our 
straits,  who  supplied  our  wants,  sustained 
our  adversity,  who  redeemed  us  from 
Egypt,  and  led  us  through  the  wilderness.' 
A  succession  of  new  and  fresh  benefits 
should  not  (as  among  some  savages  the 
manner  is  for  the  young  to  make  away  the 
old)  supplant  and  expunge  ancient  ones, 
but  make  them  rather  more  dear  and  vene¬ 
rable  to  us.  Time  should  not  weaken  or 
diminish,  but  rather  confirm  and  radicate 
in  us  the  remembrance  of  God’s  goodness ; 
to  render  it,  as  it  doth  gold  and  wine,  more 
precious  and  more  strong.  We  have  usual¬ 
ly  a  memory  more  than  enough  tenacious 
of  injuries  and  ill  turns  done  to  us :  let  it 
never  be  said,  to  the  disgrace  of  that  noble 
faculty,  that  we  can  hardly  forget  the  dis¬ 
courtesies  of  man,  but  not  easily  remember 
the  favours  of  God.  But  further, 

3.  This  duty  implies  a  due  esteem  and 
valuation  of  benefits ;  that  the  nature  and 

k  Psal.  lxxi.  6.  1  Deut.  vi.  12;  vlii.  11. 


quality,  the  measure  and  quantity,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  consequences  of  them,  be 
well  expended ;  else  the  gratitude  is  like 
to  be  none,  or  very  defective.  For  we 
commensurate  our  thankfulness,  not  so 
much  to  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  things, 
as  to  our  peculiar  estimations  of  them. 
A  cynic,  perhaps,  would  not  return  more 
thanks  for  a  diamond  than  for  a  pebble  ; 
nor  more  gratefully  receive  a  talent  of 
gold,  than  an  ounce  of  copper ;  because 
he  equally  values,  or  rather  alike  con¬ 
temns  both. 

Wherefore  we  find  our  (never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten)  example,  the  devout  thanksgiver, 
David,  continually  declaring  the  great 
price  he  set  upon  the  divine  favours  ;  ad¬ 
miring  and  displaying  their  transcendent 
perfections,  their  wonderful  greatness, 
their  boundless  extension,  their  excessive 
multitude,  their  endless  duration,  their 
advantageous  circumstances  (the  excellent 
needfulness,  convenience,  and  seasonable¬ 
ness  of  them  ;  together  with  the  admirable 
freeness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  Bene¬ 
factor,  shining  forth  in  and  by  them.)  I 
will  praise  thee,  O  Lord  (saith  he)  among 
the  people ,  I  mil  sing  unto  thee  among  the 
nations :  for  thy  mercy  is  great  unto  the 
heavens ,  and  thy  faithfulness  reacheth  unto 
the  clouds.  And,  Remember  the  marvel¬ 
lous  works  that  he  hath  done,  his  wonders , 
and  the  judgments  of  his  mouth.  He  is  the 
Lord  our  God,  his  judgments  are  in  all  the 
earth.  And  again,  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord, 
is  in  the  heavens,  thy  faith  fidness  reach  th 
unto  tin  clouds.  Thy  righteousness  is  like 
the  great  mountains  ;  thy  judgments  are  a 
great  deep  :  O  Lord,  thou  preservest  man 
and  beast.  How  excellent  is  thy  loving¬ 
kindness,  O  God!  and,  How  precious  are 
thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  Lord!  O  how 
great  is  the  sum  of  them!  If  I  should 
count  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than 
the  sand.  And  again,  His  work  is  honour¬ 
able  and  glorious,  his  r  ighteousness  endureth 
for  ever :  and,  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  : 
and,  Blessed  be  the  Lord ,  who  daily  loadeth 
us  ivith  his  benefits .i 

In  such  manner  ought  we  diligently  to 
survey  and  judiciously  to  estimate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  divine  beneficence,  examining  every 
part,  and  descanting  upon  every  circum¬ 
stance  thereof :  like  those  that  contemplate 
some  rare  beauty,  or  some  excellent  pic¬ 
ture  ;  some  commending  the  exact  propor¬ 
tions,  some  the  graceful  features,  some  the 
lively  colours  discernible  therein.  1  here 

j  Psal.  cviii.  3,  -I ;  cv.  5,  7;  xxxvi.  5,  6,  7 ;  cxxxix. 
II,  18;  cxi.  3;  cxlv.  9;  Ixviii.  19. 
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is  not  the  least  of  the  divine  favours,  which, 
if  we  consider  the  condescensive  tenderness, 
the  clear  intention,  the  undeserved  frank¬ 
ness,  the  cheerful  debonairity  expressed 
therein,  hath  not  dimensions  larger  than 
our  comprehension,  colours  too  fair,  and 
lineaments  too  comely  for  our  weak  sight 
thoroughly  to  discern  ;  requiring  therefore 
our  highest  esteem  and  our  utmost  thanks. 

’Tis  perhaps  somewhat  dangerous  to  affix 
a  determinate  value  upon  any  of  God’s  be¬ 
nefits  (for  to  value  them  seems  to  under¬ 
value  them,  they  being  really  inestimable :) 
what,  then,  is  it  to  extenuate,  to  vilify,  to 
despise  the  greatest  ?  We  should  esteem 
them,  as  we  measure  the  heavens  with  our 
eye,  as  we  compute  the  sands  upon  the 
shore,  as  we  would  prize  inexhaustible 
mines  of  gold,  and  treasures  of  pearl ;  that 
is,  by  confessing  heartily  their  worth  sur¬ 
passes  the  strength  of  our  imagination  to 
conceive,  and  of  our  speech  to  utter ;  that 
they  are  immense,  innumerable,  unconceiv¬ 
able,  and  unexpressible.  But  still, 

4.  Givi?ig  thanks  imports,  that  benefits 
be  received  with  a  willing  mind,  a  hearty 
sense,  a  vehement  affection.  The  fore- 
mentioned  particulars  are  indeed  necessary 
properties,  inseparable  concomitants,  or 
pre-requisite  conditions  to ;  but  a  cheerful 
and  cordial  acceptance  of  benefits  is  the 
form,  as  it  were,  and  soul,  the  life  and  spi¬ 
rit,  the  principal  and  most  essential  ingre¬ 
dient,  of  this  duty. 

It  was  not  altogether  unreasonable,  though 
it  went  for  a  paradox,  that  dictate  of  the 
Stoics,  that  animus  sufficit  animo ,  ami  that 
qui  libenter  accepit ,  beneficium  reddidit  : 
that  he  who  with  a  willing  and  well-affected 
mind  receives  a  courtesy,  hath  fully  dis¬ 
charged  the  duty  of  gratitude  ;  that  other 
endeavours  of  return  and  compensation 
are  rather  handsome  accessions  to  it,  than 
indispensably  requisite  to  the  completion 
thereof.  For,  as  in  the  collation  it  is  not 
the  gold  or  the  silver,  the  food  or  the  ap¬ 
parel,  in  which  the  benefit  consists,  but  the 
will  and  benevolent  intern  ion  of  him  that 
bestows  them  ;  so  reciprocally  it  is  the  good 
acceptance,  the  sensibleness  of,  and  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  benefactor's  goodness,  that 
constitutes  the  gratitude;  which  who  af¬ 
fords,  though  he  be  never  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  other  satisfaction,  voluntate  voluntati 
satisfecit ;  and,  regum  aquavit  opes  animo 
- .  It  is  ingenuity  that  constitutes  (re¬ 
spectively)  both  a  bountiful  giver,  and  a 
thankful  receiver.  A  truly  noble  benefac¬ 
tor  purely  aimeth  at  not  any  material  re¬ 
ward,  or  advantage  to  himself  (it  were 
trading  this,  not  beneficence  ;)  but  the  good 
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profit  and  content  of  him  to  whom  he  dis¬ 
pensed  his  favour :  of  which  being  assured, 
he  rests  satisfied,’  and  accounts  himself 
royally  recompensed.* 

Such  a  benefactor  is  Almighty  God,  and 
such  a  tribute  he  requires  of  us  ;  a  ready 
embracement  of,  and  a  joyful  complacency 
in  his  kindness  ;  even  such  as  he  expressed, 
who  said,  Because  thy  loving-kindness  is 
better  than  life ,  my  lips  shall  praise  thee  : 
and,  My  soul  shall  be  filled  as  icith  marrow 
and  fatness ,  and  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee 
with  joyful  lips  :  and,  I  will  praise  thee  with 
my  whole  heart :  I  tcill  b  -  glad  and  rejoice 
in  thee  :  and.  Bless  the  Lord ,  O  my  soul ; 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  praise  his  holy 
name. k 

No  holocaust  is  so  acceptable  to  God  as 
a  heart  enflamed  with  the  sense  of  his  good¬ 
ness.  He  loves  not  only  Ixafit  Hm*  (a 
merry  giver),  but  Ixajov  (a  cheerful 

receiver)  also.1  He  would  have  us,  as  to 
desire  his  favour  with  a  greedy  appetite,  so 
to  taste  it  with  a  savoury  relish.  He  de¬ 
signs  not  only  to  fill  our  mouths  with  food, 
but  our  hearts  also  with  gladness.”1 

We  must  not  seem  to  grudge  or  repine, 
to  murmur  or  disdain,  that  we  are  neces¬ 
sitated  to  be  beholden  to  him  ;  lest  it  hap¬ 
pen  to  us  as  it  did  to  them  of  whom  it  is 
said,  While  the  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths , 
the  wrath  of  God  came  upon  them,  and  slew 
the  fattest  of  them.”  Yea,  ’tis  our  duty  not 
to  be  contented  only,  but  to  be  delighted, 
to  be  transported,  to  be  ravished  with  the 
emanations  of  his  love :  to  entertain  them 
with  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as  the  dry 
and  parched  ground  imbibes  the  soft  dew 
and  gentle  showers ;  as  the  chill  and  dark¬ 
some  air  admits  the  benign  influences  of 
heavenly  light ;  as  the  thirsty  soil  takes  in 
the  sweet  and  cooling  stream.  He  that  with 
a  sullen  look,  a  dead  heart,  a  faint  sense, 
a  cold  hand,  embraces  the  gifts  of  heaven, 
is  really  unthankful,  though  with  deluges 
of  wine  and  oil  he  makes  the  altars  to  over¬ 
flow,  and  clouds  the  sky  with  the  steam  of 
his  sacrifices.  But  yet  further, 

5.  This  duty  requires  due  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  our  obligation,  significations  of  our 
notice,  declarations  of  our  esteem  and  good 
acceptance  of  favours  conferred.  It  is  the 
worst  and  most  detestable  of  ingratitudes, 

*  Quotics  quod  proposuit  quis  consequitur,  capit 
operis  sui  fructum.  Qui  beneficium  dat,  quid  pro- 
ponit  sibi?  prodesse  ei  cui  dat  et  sibi  voluptati  esse : 
non  sibi  invicem  reddi  voluit;  aut  non  fuit  beneficium, 
sed  negotiatio.  Beneficii  proprium  est,  nihil  de  reditu 
cogitare.  —  Senec. 

Nec  est  dubium  quin  is  qui  liberalis  benignusque 
dicitur,  ofiicium  non  fructura,  sequatur.  —  Cic.  de 
Leg.  1. 

k  Psal.  Ixiil.  3 ;  civ.  33;  lxxi.22;  lxiii.  5;  ix.  1,2 
ciii.  1.  1 2  Cor.  ix.  7.  ,n  Acts  xiv.  17.  n  Tsai, 

ixxviii.  30,  3l. 
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that  which  proceeds  from  pride  and  scorn : 
and  such  is  he  guilty  of,  who  is  either  un¬ 
willing  or  ashamed  to  confess  himself  ob¬ 
liged  ;  who  purposely  dissembles  a  benefit, 
or  disavows  the  benefactor  ;  who  refuses  to 
render  those  most  manifestly  due,  and  most 
easily*  discharged,  those  neither  toilsome 
nor  expensive  oblations  of  praise  and  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  This  part  of  our  duty  re¬ 
quires,  that  we  offer  to  God,  not  costly 
hecatombs,  but  the  calves  only  of  our  lips  ° 
(as  the  Prophet  Hosea  speaks),  not  the  fruit 
of  our  lands,  but  xa^rin  %ux'=u\i  only  (as  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  styles  it),  the  fruit 
of  our  lips ,  confessing  to  his  name?  that  we 
employ  some  few  blasts  of  the  breath  he 
gave  us  on  the  celebration  of  his  goodness, 
and  advancement  of  his  repute.  I  will  praise 
the  name  of  God  with  a  song ,  and  will  mag¬ 
nify  him  with  thanksgiving.  This  shall  please 
the  Lord  better  than  an  ox  or  bullock  that 
hath  horns  and  hoofs?  saith  David. 

And  surely  it  is  the  least  homage  we  in 
gratitude  owe,  and  can  pay  to  Almighty 
God.  to  avow  our  dependence  upon  and 
obligation  to  him  for  the  good  things  we 
enjoy,  to  acknowledge  that  his  favours  do 
deserve  thanks,  to  publish  to  the  world  our 
experience  of  his  goodness,  to  proclaim 
solemnly  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  his 
most  deserved  praise ;  resembling  him  who 
abounds  in  such  expressions  as  these :  I 
will  sing  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  for  ever ; 
with  my  mouth  will  L  make  known  his  faith¬ 
fulness  to  all  generations.  L  will  publish 
with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving ,  and  tell  of 
all  his  wondrous  works.  L  will  speak  of  the 
glorious  honour  of  thy  majesty ,  and  of  thy 
wondrous  works.  L  have  not  hid  thy  right¬ 
eousness  in  my  heart ,  L  have  declared  thy 
faithfulness  and  thy  salvation ;  I  have  not 
concealed  thy  loving-kindness  and  thy  truth 
from  the  great  congregation .r 

Thus  if  a  grateful  affection  live  in  our 
hearts,  it  will  respire  through  our  mouths, 
and  discover  itself  in  the  motion  of  our 
lips.  There  will  be  a  conspiracy  and  faith¬ 
ful  correspondence  between  our  mind  and 
our  tongue:  if  the  one  be  sensible,  the 
other  will  not  be  silent ;  as,  if  the  spring 
works,  the  wheels  will  turn  about,  and  the 
bell  not  fail  to  speak.  Neither  shall  we  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  in  lonesome  tunes,  and  pri¬ 
vate  soliloquies,  to  whisper  out  the  divine 
praises ;  but  shall  loudly  excite  and  provoke 

•  0£2*  yetf  ri  xx*  inZr.ru  traf’  ru,Zr, 

a). A*  f}  to  0fAO>.cyUt  rag  roerotirrcts  \il\y\7ictg,  xeti 

retg  irrt*  toCtojm  clLtm  i irot£irr,a{  —  Chrys. 

tom.  i.  page  54. 

°  Hos.  xiv.  2.  P  Ileb.  xiii.  15,  cuoXoycCtr&r- 

*  Psal.  lxix.  30,  31.  r  Psal.  lxxxix.  1  ;  xxvi.  7: 
cxlv.  5:  xl.  10.  Vide  Psal.  Iwi.  5,  O  come  hither, 
and  behold  the  works  of  God,  Ac. 

VoL.  I. 


others  to  a  melodious  consonance  with  us. 
We  shall,  with  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel, 
cite  and  invoke  heaven  and  earth ;  the  ce¬ 
lestial  choir  of  angels ;  the  several  estates 
and  generations  of  men,  the  numberless 
company  of  all  the  creatures,  to  assist  and 
join  in  concert  with  us,  in  celebrating  the 
worthy  deeds,  and  magnifying  the  glorious 
name  of  our  most  mighty  Creator,  of  our 
most  bountiful  Benefactor. 

Gratitude  is  of  a  fruitful  and  diffusive 
nature,  of  a  free  and  communicative  dis¬ 
position,  of  an  open  and  sociable  temper  : 
it  will  be  imparting,  discovering,  and  pro¬ 
pagating  itself :  it  affects  light,  company, 
and  liberty ;  it  cannot  endure  to  be  smo¬ 
thered  in  privacy  and  obscurity.  Its  best 
instrument  therefore  is  speech,  that  most 
natural,  proper,  and  easy  mean  of  conver¬ 
sation,  of  signifying  our  conceptions,  of 
conveying,  and  as  it  were  transfunding  our 
thoughts  and  passions  into  each  other. f 
This,  therefore,  glory  of  ours?  and  best 
organ  that  we  have  (as  the  Psalmist  seems 
to  call  it),  out  tongue,  we  should  in  all  rea¬ 
son  devote  to  the  honour,  and  consecrate 
to  the  praise  of  him  who  made  it,  and  who 
conserves  it  still  in  tune. 

And,  the  farther  to  provoke  us,  we  may 
consider  that  it  hath  been  the  manner 
prompted  by  nature,  and  authorized  by 
general  practice,  for  men  of  all  nations,  and 
all  times,  and  all  ways,  by  composed  hymns 
and  panegyrical  elogies,  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  for  the 
benefits  indulged  by  providence  ;  in  then- 
public  sacrifices  and  solemn  festivities  ex¬ 
tolling  the  excellent  qualities  of  their  ima¬ 
ginary  deities,  and  reciting  the  famous 
achievements  of  their  heroes  and  supposed 
benefactors :  to  whose  favourable  help  and 
blessing,  in  their  conceit,  they  owed  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  comforts  of  life,  the 
defence  and  patronage  of  their  countries: 
being  indeed  mistaken  in  the  object,  but 
not  transgressing  in  the  substance  of  the 
duty  ;  paying  a  due  debt,  though  to  false 
creditors.  And  I  wish  we  were  as  ready 
to  imitate  them  in  the  one,  as  we  are,  per¬ 
haps,  prone  to  blame  them  for  the  other. 
For,  certainly,  acknowledgments  of  the 
divine  goodness,  and  solemn  testifications 
of  our  thankful  sense  thereof  (whatever 
the  abused  world  may  now  imagine),  was 
always  is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  the  prin- 
cipal  and  most  noble  part  of  all  religion 
immediately  addressed  to  God.  But  more¬ 
over, 

f  yxg,  cTuxi,  rtiVux  ntCuari  ov*xt- 
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6.  This  duty  requires  endeavours  of  real 
compensation,  and  a  satisfactory  requital 
of  benefits,  according  to  the  ability  and 
opportunity  of  the  receiver  :  *  that  we  do 
not  only  verbally  dicere ,  and  agnoscere ; 
but  really  agere,  and  referre  gratias  :  that 
to  him,  who  hath  by  his  beneficence  obliged 
us,  we  minister  reciprocal  assistance,  com¬ 
fort,  and  relief,  if  he  need  them,  and  be 
capable  to  receive  them ;  however,  by 
evident  testimonies  to  discover  our  ready 
disposition  to  make  such  real  returns  ; 
and  withal,  to  suit  our  actions  to  his  good 
liking,  and  in  our  carriage  to  comply  with 
his  reasonable  desires.  For,  as  the  earth 
which  drinketh  the  rain  often  coming  upon 
it,u  and  having  been  by  great  labour  tilled, 
and  manured  with  expense,  yieldeth,  yet 
no  meet  herbage ,  or  fruit  agreeable  to  the 
expectation  of  him  that  dresseth  it  *  but  is 
either  wholly  barren,  or  produceth  only 
thorns  and  briers ,  is  (as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  tells  us),  to  be  reprobated ,  and 
nigh  unto  cursing;  that  is,  deserves  no 
farther  care  or  culture  to  be  employed  on 
it,  and  is  to  be  reputed  desperately  worth¬ 
less  :  so  is  he  (that  we  may  apply  an  apo- 
dosis  to  the  Apostle’s  comparison),  who, 
daily  partaking  the  influences  of  divine  pro¬ 
vidence  and  bounty,  affords  no  answerable 
return,  to  be  accounted  execrably  unthank¬ 
ful,  and  unworthy  of  any  farther  favour  to 
be  showed  toward  him. 

’Tis  true,  our  righteousness  (or  benefi¬ 
cence ,  so  the  word  there  signifies)  doth  not 
extend  unto  God  g'  his  benefits  exceed  all 
possibility  of  any  proportionable  requital : 
he  doth  not  need,  nor  can  ever  imme¬ 
diately  receive  any  advantage  from  us :  we 
cannot  enrich  him  with  our  gifts,  who  by 
unquestionable  right,  and  in  unalterable 
possession,  is  Lord  and  Master  of  all  things 
that  do  actually  or  can  possibly  exist;  nor 
advance  him  by  our  weak  commendations, 
who  already  enjoyeth  the  supreme  pitch  of 
glory ;  nor  any  way  contribute  to  his  in 
itself  complete  and  indefectible  beatitude 
Yet  we  may  by  apposite  significations  de¬ 
clare  our  willingness  to  serve  and  exalt 
him :  we  may  by  our  obsequious  demeanour 
highly  please  and  content  him:  we  may,  by 
our  charity  and  benignity  to  those  whose 
good  he  tenders,  yield  (though  not  an  ade¬ 
quate,  yet)  an  acceptable  return  to  his 
benefits.  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord 
for  all  his  benefits  ?  x  saith  David,  in  way  of 
counsel  and  deliberation  :  and  thereupon 
resolves,  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation , 

*  tuOim  0oTa»>i».  *  1  Sam.  xii.  24,  Only  fear  the 

Lord,  and  serve  him  in  truth,  with  all  your  heart ;  for 
consider  how  great  things  he  hath  done  for  you. 

u  ileb.  vi.  7,  S.  "  Psol.  xvi.  2.  *  Peal.  cxvi.  12. 
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and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord :  I  will 
pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord J  Seasonable 
benedictions,  officious  addresses  and  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  vows,  he  intimates  to 
bear  some  shadow  at  least,  some  resem¬ 
blance  of  compensation.  And  so  did  his 
wise  son  likewise,  when  he  thus  advised, 
Honour  the  Lord  icith  thy  substance ,  and 
with  the  first-fruits  of  thy  increase .z 

Almighty  God,  though  he  really  doth, 
and  cannot  otherwise  do,  yet  will  not  seem 
to  bestow  his  favours  altogether  gratis , 
but  to  expect  some  competent  return,  some 
small  use  and  income  from  them.  He  will 
assert  his  rightful  title,  and  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  chief  proprietary,  by  signal  ex¬ 
pressions  of  our  fealty,  and  the  payment  of 
some  though  inconsiderable  quit-rent,  for 
our  possessions  derived  from  him :  he  will 
rather  himself  be  seemingly  indigent,  than 
permit  us  to  be  really  ingrateful.  For 
knowing  well  that  our  performance  of  duty 
and  respect  toward  him  greally  conduceth 
to  our  comfort  and  happiness,!  he  requireth 
of  us  such  demonstrations  of  them,  as  wo 
conveniently  are  able  to  exhibit :  he  appoints 
services  expressive  of  thankfulness,  exacts 
tributes  and  customs,  demands  loans  and 
benevolences,  encourages  and  accepts  free¬ 
will  offerings  from  us.  Thou  shall  not  ap¬ 
pear  empty  before  the  Lord*  was  a  statute 
to  the  Jews,  qualified  and  moderated  by 
certain  measures:  the  first-fruits  of  their 
lands,  the  first-born  of  their  cattle  and  of 
themselves,  the  tenths  of  their  annual  in¬ 
crease,  and  a  certain  allotment  from  the 
spoils  acquired  in  wars,  did  God  challenge 
to  himself,  as  fitting  recompenses  due  for 
his  bounty  to  and  care  over  them. 

Neither  did  the  Gentiles  conceive  them¬ 
selves  exempted  from  the  like  obligation. 
For  the  the  top  or  chief  of  their 

corn  heaps ,  they  were  wont  to  consecrate 
unto  him  who  had  blessed  their  fields  with 
increase ;  and  the  the  first  and 

best  of  the  prey ,  they  dedicated  to  the 
adornment  of  his  temple  by  whose  favour¬ 
able  disposal  they  had  obtained  the  victory. 
Neither  would  they  sooner  begin  their 
meal,  and  partake  of  their  necessary  re¬ 
freshment,  than,  by  pouring  forth  their 
gratulatory  libation,  they  had  performed 
some  homage  to  heaven  for  it : 

- ou$i  ns  irXti 

n?;»  wiiiiv,  <r^iv  uTtvf&ivit  K govltovi,b 

was  the  custom,  it  seems,  in  Flomer’s  time. 

I  shall  not  insist  upon  their  atu3r,/*urcc,  their 

t  ' AzfyetTOf  ya$  etvTou  v  oiin'ot  xal  ivavJjv.v  oura* 
avbliis  ir-;ou  r^orrhuTau-  ol  Si  ccivovvrlf  octrov,  ocvto'i 
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anniversary  or  their  casual  sacrifices  ;  but 
only  observe  (what,  if  seasonable,  might 
by  many  sufficient  testimonies  be  evinced), 
that  those  men  (at  least  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  of  them)  were  not  so  senseless  as  to 
imagine,  that  the  gods,  to  whom  they  per¬ 
formed  those  services,  and  devoted  those 
oblations,  did  any  wise  need,  or  were  truly 
benefited  by  them ;  but  that  they  esteemed 
it  a  comely  thing,  by  the  most  significant 
means  they  could  invent,  to  declare  their 
grateful  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  and 
indulgence  toward  them.* 

And  though  we  are,  perhaps,  disobliged 
now  from  the  circumstantial  manner,  yet 
are  we  nowise  freed  from  (but  rather  more 
strongly  engaged  to)  the  substantial  per¬ 
formance  of  this  sort  of  gratitude.  We  are 
to  offer  still,  not  dead  bulls  and  goats,  but 
(as  St.  Paul  saith)  our  own  bodies ,  living 
sacrifices,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God.c  We 
are  excused  from  material,  but  are  yet 
bound  to  yield  S-vria;,  spiritual 

sacrifices  unto  God,d  as  St.  Peter  tells  us. 
We  must  burn  incense  still,  that  of  fervent 
devotion ;  and  send  up  continually  to  hea¬ 
ven  IW/av  tvs  aiAtreas,  that  thank-offering  of 
praise ,e  which  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
mentions.  We  must  consecrate  the  first¬ 
born  of  our  souls  (pure  and  holy  thoughts), 
and  the  first-fruits  of  our  strength  (oiu* 
most  active  endeavours),  to  God’s  ser¬ 
vice.  We  must  slay  our  impure  desires, 
mortify  our  corrupt  affections,  and  aban¬ 
don  our  selfish  respects  for  his  sake.  We 
must  give  him  our  hearts,  and  present  our 
wills  entirely  to  his  disposal. f  We  must 
vow  to  him,  and  pay  the  daily  oblation  of 
sincere  obedience.  We  must  officiously 
attend  his  pleasure,  and  labour  to  content 
him  by  an  innocent  and  unblemished  con¬ 
versation.  With  these  things  Almighty 
God  is  effectually  gratified ;  he  approves 
of  and  accepts  these,  as  real  testimonies  of 
our  thankfulness,  and  competent  returns 
of  his  benefits. 

Especially  our  charity  and  beneficence, 
our  exhibiting  love  and  respect  to  good 
men  (his  faithful  servants  and  near  rela¬ 
tions),  our  affording  help  and  succour  to 
persons  in  need  and  distress,  he  accounts 
a  suitable  retaliation  of  his  kindness,  ac¬ 
knowledges  to  be  an  obligation  laid  upon 
himself,  and  hath  by  settled  rules  and  in¬ 
dispensable  promises  obliged  himself  to 
requite  them.  For,  He  that  hath  pity  on 

•  Vide  Platonis  Alcib.  ii.  —  Ou  >i»,  Juici,  tmcutm 

»tt/  ro  tv*  urn  t/TO  iv^v*  Tx^ayiaUcci,  0 Jot  xotxct  TO- 

xirrrv,  6c C. 

m  t  M<*  cLficeikn  xypivrarr,  tol jot  itOfv^rvt,  rttCra  3ja» 
*’r,C**,*Ta  T$  —  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  511. 
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the  poor ,  lendetk  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  that 
which  he  hath  given ,  he  will  pay  him  again: 
and,  God  is  not  unrighteous ,  to  forget  your 
work  and  labour  of  love ,  which  ye  have 
showed  toivard  his  name ,  in  that  ye  have 
ministered  to  the  saints,  and  do  minister  :c 
and,  To  do  good  and  to  communicate,  for¬ 
get  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is 
well  pleased  :f  and,  I  desire  fruit,  saith  St. 
Paul  to  the  Philippians,  that  may  abound 
to  your  account.  But  I  have  all,  and 
abound ;  I  am  full ,  having  received  of 
Epaphroditus  the  things  which  were  sent 
from  you,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell ,  a  sa¬ 
crifice  acceptable ,  well  pleasing  to  God. 
And,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  (that 
is,  fed  and  clothed,  and  comforted)  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me,s  saith  our  Saviour  ;  manifestly 
declaring,  that  the  good  we  do,  and  the 
respect  we  show  unto  good  and  needy  men, 
God  reckons  it  done  unto  himself. 

And  this  point  I  shall  conclude  with  the 
sayings  of  the  wise  Hebrew  philosopher 
Ben-Sirach: — lie  that  keepeth  the  law, 
bringeth  offerings  enough  ; d  He  that  taketk 
heed  to  the  commandment,  offereth  a  peace¬ 
offering.  He  that  requiteth  a  good  turn , 
offereth  fine  flour :  and  he  that  giveth  alms, 
sacrificeth  praise.  To  depart  from  wicked¬ 
ness  is  a  thing  pleasing  to  the  Lord :  and 
to  forsake  unrighteousness,  is  a  propitia¬ 
tion  :h  To  these  I  shall  only  add  this  one 
particular : 

7.  That  true  gratitude  for  benefits  is 
always  attended  with  the  esteem,  venera¬ 
tion,  and  love  of  the  benefactor.  Benefi¬ 
cence  is  a  royal  and  godlike  thing,  an 
argument  of  eminent  goodness  and  power 
conspiring  ;  and  necessarily,  therefore,  as 
in  them  that  perceive  and  duly  consider  it, 
it  begets  respect  and  reverence  ;  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  in  those  that  feel  its  benign  influence, 
it  produces  love  and  affection :  like  the 
heavenly  light,  which  to  all  that  behold  it 
appeal’s  glorious ;  but  more  powerfully 
warms  those  that  are  directly  subject  to  its 
rays,  and  is  by  them  more  vigorously  re¬ 
flected. 

And  as  to  those  that  are  immediately 
concerned  therein,  it  imports  more  parti¬ 
cular  regard  and  good-will ;  so,  if  they  be 
duly  sensible  thereof,  it  engages  them  in 
mutual  correspondence  to  an  extraordinary 
esteem  and  benevolence :  such  as  David 
upon  this  account  professes  to  have  been 
in  himself  toward  God,  and  frequently  ex¬ 
cites  others  to.  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord 
my  strength.  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord ,  who 

1  Prov.  x\x.  17;  Heb.  vi.  10;  xiii.  16.  *  Phil, 
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is  worthy  to  he  praised.  The  Lord  liveth 
and  blessed  he  my  rock ;  and  let  the  God  of 
my  salvation  he  exalted.  I  love  the  Lord , 
because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  sup¬ 
plications.'  And  (in  the  Gospel),  Because 
her  sins ,  being  many ,  were  forgiven ,  there¬ 
fore  she  loved  much .k  So  true  it  is,  that 
sense  of  favour  indulged  is  naturally  pro¬ 
ductive  of  love.* 

Thus  have  I  plainly  and  simply  presented 
you  with  what  my  meditations  suggested 
concerning  the  nature  and  substance  of  tills 
duty,  with  the  several  branches  sprouting 
from  the  main  stock  thereof :  I  proceed 
now  to  that  which  will  exceedingly  enlarge 
the  worth,  and  engage  to  the  performance 
thereof. 

II.  The  object  and  term  to  which  it  is 
to  be  directed :  we  are  to  give  thanks  to 
God.  To  God ,  I  say  ;  that  is,  to  him , 
unto  whom  we  are  obliged,  not  for  some 
small  and  inconsiderable  trifles,  but  for  the 
most  weighty  and  valuable  benefits  ;  from 
whom  we  receive,  not  few  or  some,  but  all 
good  tilings  ;  whatever  is  necessary  for  our 
sustenance,  convenient  for  our  use,  plea¬ 
sant  for  our  enjoyment ;  not  only  those 
that  come  immediately  from  his  hand,  but 
what  we  obtain  from  others,  who  from  him 
receive  both  the  will  and  the  power,  the 
means  and  the  opportunities,  of  doing  us 
good  ;  to  whom  we  owe,  not  only  what  we 
ever  did  or  do  at  present  possess,  or  can 
hereafter  hope  for  of  good  ;  but  that  we 
were,  are,  or  shall  ever  be  in  capacity  to 
,  receive  any  ;  to  the  author,  upholder,  and 
preserver  of  our  being  ;  without  whose 
goodness  we  had  never  been,  and  without 
whose  care  we  cannot  subsist  one  moment. 

To  him  who  is  the  Lord  and  true  owner 
of  all  things  we  partake  of ;  whose  air  we 
breathe,  whose  ground  we  tread  on,  whose 
food  sustains  us  ;  whose  wholly  we  are 
ourselves,  both  the  bodies  we  carry  about 
us  (which  is  the  work  of  his  hands),  and 
the  soul  we  think  with,  which  was  breathed 
from  his  mouth. 

To  him  who  hath  created  a  whole  w'orld 
to  serve  us,  a  spacious,  a  beautiful,  a  stately 
world  for  us  to  inhabit  and  to  disport  in  ; 
who  hath  subjected  so  fair  a  territory  to 
our  dominion,  and  consigned  to  our  use 
so  numerous  a  progeny  of  goodly  crea¬ 
tures,  to  be  managed,  to  be  governed,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  us. 

So  that  wherever  we  direct  our  eyes, 
whether  we  reflect  them  inw  ard  upon  our¬ 
selves,  we  behold  his  goodness  to  occupy 
and  penetrate  the  very  root  and  centre  of 

4  F trnv  yotf  rr.v  yctrtv  Tixrouff  it/-  —  Soph. 
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our  beings ;  or  extend  them  abroad  toward 
the  things  about  us,  we  may  perceive  our¬ 
selves  inclosed  wholly,  and  surrounded  with 
his  benefits.  At  home  we  find  a  comely 
body  framed  by  his  curious  artifice,  various 
organs  fitly  proportioned,  situated,  and 
tempered  for  strength,  ornament,  and  mo¬ 
tion,  actuated  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  in¬ 
vigorated  with  lively  spirits,  disposed  to 
health,  and  qualified  for  a  long  endurance ; 
subservient  to  a  soul  endued  with  divers 
senses,  faculties,  and  powers,  apt  to  in¬ 
quire  after,  pursue,  and  perceive  various 
delights  and  contents.  To  the  satisfaction 
of  which  all  extrinsical  things  do  minister 
matter  and  help ;  by  his  kind  disposal,  who 
furnishes  our  palates  with  variety  of  deli¬ 
cious  fare,  entertains  our  eyes  with  pleasant 
spectacles,  ravishes  our  ears  with  harmo¬ 
nious  sounds,  perfumes  our  nostrils  with 
fragrant  odours,  cheers  our  spirits  with 
comfortable  gales,fills  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness,  supplies  our  manifold  needs, 
and  protects  us  from  innumerable  dangers. 

To  him  who  hath  inspired  us  with  im¬ 
mortal  minds,  and  impressed  upon  them 
perspicuous  characters  of  his  own  divine 
essence ;  hath  made  us,  not  in  some  super¬ 
ficial  lineaments,  hut  in  our  most  intimate 
constitution,  to  resemble  himself,  and  to 
partake  of  his  most  excellent  perfections  ; 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  truth,  a  vehe¬ 
ment  complacency  in  good,  a  forward  ca¬ 
pacity  of  being  completely  happy  (according 
to  our  degree  and  within  our  sphere.)  To 
which  blessed  end  by  all  suitable  means  (of 
external  ministry  and  interior  assistance) 
he  faithfully  conducts  us  ;  revealing  to  us 
the  way,  urging  us  in  our  process,  reclaim¬ 
ing  us  when  we  deviate;  engaging  us  by 
his  commands,  soliciting  us  by  gentle  ad¬ 
vices,  encouraging  us  by  gracious  promises; 
instructing  us  by  his  holy  word,  and  ad¬ 
monishing  us  by  his  loving  spirit. 

To  him  who  vouchsafes  to  grant  us  a  free 
access  unto,  a  constant  intercourse  and  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  himself ;  to  es¬ 
teem  and  style  us  his  friends  and  children ; 
to  invite  us  frequently,  and  entertain  us 
kindly  with  those  most  pleasant  delicacies 
of  spiritual  repast ;  yea,  to  visit  us  often  at 
our  home,  and  (if  we  admit)  to  abide  and 
dwell  with  us  ;  indulging  us  the  enjoyment 
of  that  presence,  wherein  the  life  of  all  joy 
and  comfort  consists,  and  to  behold  the 
light  of  his  all-cheering  countenance. 

Is  there  anything  more?  Yes:  To  him 
who,  to  redeem  us  from  misery,  and  to 
advance  our  estate,  hath  infinitely  debased 
himself,  and  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  his 
glorious  majesty ;  not  disdaining  to  assume 
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us  into  a  near  affinity,  yea,  into  a  perfect 
union  with  himself ;  to  inhabit  our  frail 
and  mortal  nature,  to  undergo  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  humanity,  to  appear  in  our 
shape,  and  converse,  as  it  were,  upon  equal 
terms  with  us,  and  at  last  to  taste  the  hitter 
cup  of  a  most  painful  and  disgraceful  death 
for  us. 

Yea,  to  him  who  not  only  descended  from 
his  imperial  throne,  became  a  subject,  and 
(which  is  more)  a  servant  for  our  sake ;  but 
designed  thereby  to  exalt  us  to  a  partici¬ 
pation  of  his  royal  dignity,  his  divine  na¬ 
ture,  his  eternal  glory  and  bliss ;  submitting 
crowns  and  sceptres  to  our  choice ;  crowns 
that  cannot  fade,  and  sceptres  that  can 
never  be  extorted  from  us. 

Farther  yet,  To  him ,  the  excellent  qua¬ 
lity,  the  noble  end,  the  most  obliging  man¬ 
ner  of  whose  beneficence  doth  surpass  the 
matter  thereof,  and  hugely  augment  the 
benefits ;  who,  not  compelled  by  any  ne¬ 
cessity,  not  obliged  by  any  law  (or  previous 
compact),  not  induced  by  any  extrinsic  ar¬ 
guments,  not  inclined  by  our  merits,  not 
wearied  with  our  importunities,  not  in¬ 
stigated  by  troublesome  passions  of  pity, 
shame,  or  fear  (as  we  are  wont  to  be  ;)  not 
flattered  with  promises  of  recompense,  nor 
bribed  with  expectation  of  emolument, 
thence  to  accrue  unto  himself ;  but  being 
absolute  master  of  his  own  actions,  only 
both  lawgiver  and  counsellor  to  himself, 
all-sufficient,  and  incapable  of  admitting 
any  accession  to  his  perfect  blissfulness  ; 
most  willingly  and  freely,  out  of  pure 
bounty  and  good  will,  is  our  Friend  and 
Benefactor ;  preventing  not  only  our  de¬ 
sires,  but  our  knowledge  ;  surpassing  not 
our  deserts  only,  but  our  wishes,  yea,  even 
our  conceits,  in  the  dispensation  of  his  in¬ 
estimable  and  unrequitable  benefits ;  having 
no  other  drift  in  the  collation  of  them,  be¬ 
side  our  real  good  and  wrelfare,  our  profit 
and  advantage,  our  pleasure  and  content. 

To  him  who  not  lately  began,  or  sud¬ 
denly  will  cease,  that  is  either  uncertain  or 
mutable  in  his  intentions,  but  from  ever¬ 
lasting  designed,  continues  daily,  and  will 
(if  we  suffer  him)  to  all  eternity  persevere 
unmoveable  in  his  resolutions  to  do  us  good. 

To  him  whom  no  ingratitude,  no  undu- 
tiful  carriage,  no  rebellious  disobedience 
of  ours,  could  for  one  minute  wholly  re¬ 
move,  or  divert  from  his  steady  purpose  of 
caring  for  us  :  who  regards  us,  though  we 
do  not  attend  to  him  ;  procures  our  wel¬ 
fare,  though  we  neglect  his  concernments; 
employs  his  restless  thought,  extends  his 
watchful  eye,  exerts  his  powerful  arm,  is 
always  mindful,  and  always  busy  to  do  us 
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good ;  watching  over  us  when  we  sleep,  and 
remembering  us  when  we  forget  ourselves : 
in  whom  yet  ’tis  infinite  condescension  to 
think  of  us,  who  are  placed  so  far  beneath 
his  thoughts  ;  to  value  us,  who  are  but  dust 
and  dirt  ;  not  to  despise  and  hate  us,  who 
are  really  so  despicable  and  unworthy.  For 
though  he  drcelleth  on  high ,  saith  the  Psal¬ 
mist  truly  and  emphatically,  he  humbleth 
himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  done 
in  heaven  and  earth.' 

To  him  that  is  as  merciful  and  gracious, 
as  liberal  and  munificent  toward  us  ;  that 
not  only  bestows  on  us  more  gifts,  but  par¬ 
dons  us  more  debts,  forgives  us  more  sins, 
than  we  live  minutes  ;  that  with  infinite 
patience  endures,  not  only  om1  manifold 
infirmities  and  imperfections,  but  our  pe¬ 
tulant  follies,  our  obstinate  perversenesses, 
our  treacherous  infidelities ;  overlooks  our 
careless  neglects  and  our  wilful  miscar¬ 
riages  ;  puts  up  with  the  exceedingly  many 
outrageous  affronts,  injuries,  and  contu¬ 
melies  continually  offered  to  his  supreme 
majesty  by  us  base  worms,  whom  he  hath 
always  under  his  feet,  and  can  crush  to 
nothing  at  his  pleasure. 

To  him  yet,  who,  as  St.  James  saith, 
giveth  freely,  and  upbraideth  no  man ; m 
who  calls  us  neither  very  frequently  nor 
over  strictly  to  accounts ;  who  exacts  of  us 
no  impossible,  no  very  difficult,  no  greatly- 
burdensome  or  costly  returns :  being  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  his 
favours,  the  hearty  acknowledgments  of 
his  goodness,  the  sincere  performance  of 
such  duties,  to  which  our  own  welfare,  com¬ 
fort,  and  advantage  (rightly  apprehended) 
would  otherwise  abundantly  dispose  us. 

To  him ,  lastly,  whose  benefits  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  all ;  to  be 
enabled  to  thank  whom  deserves  our  great¬ 
est  thanks  ;  to  be  sensible  of  whose  benefi¬ 
cence,  to  meditate  on  whose  goodness  to 
admire  whose  excellency ,  to  celebrate  whose 
praise,  is  heaven  itself  and  paradise,  the 
life  of  angels,  the  quintessence  of  joy,  the 
supreme  degree  of  felicity. 

In  a  word,  To  him  whose  benefits  are 
immensely  great,  innumerably  many,  '.inex¬ 
pressibly  good  and  precious.  For,  Who 
can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  f  who 
can  show  forth  all  his  praise ?"  said  he,  who 
had  employed  often  his  most  active  thoughts 
and  his  utmost  endeavours  thereupon,  and 
was  incomparably  better  able  to  do  it. 

To  this  God,  "to  this  great,  to  this  only 
Benefactor  of  ours,  we  owe  this  most  na¬ 
tural  and  easy,  this  most  just  and  equal, 
this  most  sweet  and  pleasant  duty  of  giving 
1  l’sal.  cxiii.  S,  6.  ”  James  i.  5.  ”  Psal.  cvi.  3. 
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thanks.  To  whom,  if  we  wilfully  refuse,  if 
we  carelessly  neglect  to  pay  it,  I  shall  only 
say  thus  much,  that  we  are  not  only  mon¬ 
strously  ingrateful,  and  horribly  wicked, 
but  abominably  foolish,  and  deplorably 
miserable.  I  shall  repeat  this  sentence  once 
again,  and  wish  it  may  have  its  due  effect 
upon  us :  To  this  great,  to  this  only  Patron 
and  Benefactor  of  ours,  if  we  do  not  in 
some  measure  discharge  our  due  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  inestimable  benefits  and 
mercies,  we  are  to  be  adjudged  not  only 
most  prodigiously  unthankful,  most  detest¬ 
ably  impious,  but  most  wofully  stupid  also 
and  senseless,  most  desperately  wretched 
and  unhappy. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
circumstance  of  time  determined  in  the 
word  always ;  and  the  extension  of  the 
matter  implied  in  those  words,  fur  all 
things :  and  then  to  subjoin  some  farther 
inducements  or  arguments  persuasive  to 
the  practice  of  this  duty.  But  the  time 
(and.  I  fear,  your  patience)  failing,  I  shall 
reserve  them  to  some  other  opportunity. 

SERMON  IX. 
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Ephes.  v.  20 _ Giving  thanhs  always  fur 

all  things  unto  God. 

Having  formerly  discoursed  upon  these 
words,  I  observed  in  them  four  particulars 
considerable :  1 .  The  substance  of  a  duty, 
to  which  we  are  exhorted,  to  give  thunks  ; 
2.  The  term  unto  which  it  is  directed,  to 
God  ;  3.  The  circumstance  of  time  deter¬ 
mined  in  that  word  always ;  4.  The  extent 
of  the  matter  about  which  the  duty  is  em¬ 
ployed,  for  all  things.  Concerning  the  two 
former  particulars,  wherein  the  duty  con¬ 
sisted,  and  wherefore  especially  related  unto 
God,  I  then  represented  what  did  occur  to 
my  meditation. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  the  third,  the 
circumstance  of  time  allotted  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty,  expressed  by  that 
universal  and  unlimited  term,  always. 

Which  yet  is  not  so  to  be  understood  as 
if  thereby  we  were  obliged  in  every  instant 
(or  singular  point  of  time)  actually  to  re¬ 
member,  to  consider,  to  be  affected  with, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  divine  benefits : 
for  the  deliberate  operations  of  our  minds 
being  sometimes  wholly  interrupted  by  sleep, 
otherwhile  preoccupied  by  the  indispensable 
care  of  serving  our  natural  necessities,  and 
with  attendance  upon  other  reasonable  em¬ 
ployments,  it  were  impossible  to  comply 
with  an  obligation  to  the  performance  of 
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this  duty  so  interpreted.  And  those  maxims 
of  law,  Impossibilium  nulla  est  obligation 
and,  Qua:  rerum  natura  prohibentur,  nulla 
lege  confirmata  sunt  (that  is.  No  law  or 
precept  can  oblige  to  impossibilities ),  being 
evidently  grounded  upon  natural  equity, 
seem  yet  more  valid  in  relation  to  his  laws, 
who  is  the  judge  of  all  the  world,  and  in 
his  dispensations  most  transcendent ly  just 
and  equal. 

We  may  therefore  observe,  that  the  He¬ 
brews  are  wont  (in  way  of  synecdoche,  or 
grammatical  hyperbole)  so  to  use  words  of 
this  kind,  that  their  universal  importance 
ought  to  be  restrained  by  the  quality  or 
circumstances  of  the  matter  about  which 
they  converse.  As  when  our  Saviour  saith, 
Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  sake  ;° 
all  is  not  to  be  taken  for  every  singular 
person  (since  there  were  some  that  loved 
our  Saviour,  and  embraced  the  evangelical 
doctrine),  but  for  many,  or  the  most.  And 
when  David  saith,  There  is  none  that  doeth 
good  ;p  he  seemeth  only  to  mean,  that  in 
the  general  corruption  of  his  times  there 
were  few  righteous  persons  to  be  found. 
And  so  for  ever  is  often  used,  not  for  a  per¬ 
petual  and  endless,  but  for  a  long  and  last¬ 
ing  duration  ;  and  always,  not  for  a  continual 
unintermitted  state  of  being,  or  action,  but 
for  such  a  perseverance  as  agrees  to  the 
condition  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied. 

’Tis,  for  instance,  prescribed  in  Exodus, 
that  Aaron  should  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  (the  Urim  and  Thuinmim) 
upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord  continually  ;'1 
that  is  (not  in  absolute  and  rigorous  ac¬ 
ceptation  continually,  but)  constantly  ever 
when  he  went  into  the  holy  place  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  pontifical  function,  as  the  context 
declares.  And  our  Saviour  in  the  Gospel 
saith  of  himself,  'E idiictl*,  I  al¬ 
ways  taught  in  the  temple ;T  that  is,  very 
often,  and  ever  when  fit  occasion  was  pre¬ 
sented.  And  the  Apostles  immediately  after 
Christ’s  ascension,  liaxavrif  i» 
were ,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  continually  in  the 
temple ,  praising  and  blessing  God  ;*  that 
is,  they  resorted  thither  constantly  at  the 
usual  times  or  canonical  hours  of  prayer. 
In  like  manner,  those  injunctions  (of  near¬ 
est  affinity)  of  rejoicing ,  of  giving  thanks 
always ,  and  particularly  of  praying  without 
ceasing1  (as  1  have  shown  more  largely  in 
another  discourse),  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
sense  so  qualified,  that  the  observance  of 
them  may  be  at  least  morally  possible. 

Thus  far  warrantably  we  may  limit  the 

»  Matt.  x.  22.  P  Psal.  xiv.  1.  q  F.xod. 

xxviii.  30.  *  John  xviii.  *20.  •  Luke  xxlv.  53b 

*  J  Theta,  v.  16,  17,  18;  Eph.  vi.  18;  Luke  xviii.  1. 
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extension,  and  mollify  the  rigour  of  this 
seemingly  boundless-  term ;  but  we  can 
hardly  allow  any  farther  restriction,  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  natural  signification,  or 
diminishing  the  due  emphasis  thereof.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  it  is  possible  for  us,  we 
must  endeavour  always  to  perform  this  duty 
of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God :  and  conse¬ 
quently, 

1.  Hereby  is  required  a  frequent  per¬ 
formance  thereof :  that  we  do  often  actually 
meditate  upon,  be  sensible  of,  confess  and 
celebrate,  the  divine  beneficence.  For  what 
is  done  but  seldom  or  never  (as  we  com¬ 
monly  say),  cannot  be  understood  as  done 
always,  without  a  catachresis ,  or  abuse  of 
words  too  enormous.  As,  therefore,  no 
moment  of  our  life  wants  sufficient  matter, 
and  every  considerable  portion  of  time  mi¬ 
nisters  notable  occasion  of  blessing  God; 
as  he  allows  himself  no  spacious  intervals 
or  discontinuances  of  doing  us  good :  so 
ought  we  not  to  suffer  any  of  those  many 
days  (vouchsafed  by  his  goodness)  to  flow 
beside  us,  void  of  the  signal  expressions  of 
our  dutiful  thankfulness  to  him ;  nor  to  ad¬ 
mit  mour  course  of  life  any  long  vacations 
from  this  duty.  If  God  incessantly,  and 
through  every  minute,  demonstrates  him¬ 
self  gracious  unto  us ;  we  in  all  reason  are 
obliged  frequently  and  daily  to  declare  our¬ 
selves  grateful  unto  him. 

So  at  least  did  David  (that  most  eminent 
example  in  this  kind,  and  therefore  most 
apposite  to  illustrate  our  doctrine,  and  to 
enforce  the  practice  thereof;)  for,  Every 
day  (saith  he)  I  will  bless  thee;  I  will  praise 
thy  name  for  ever  and  ever. a  Every  day:  the 
heavenly  bodies  did  not  more  constantly 
observe  their  course,  than  he  his  diurnal 
revolutions  of  praise :  every  day  in  his  ca¬ 
lendar  was  as  it  were  festival,  and  conse¬ 
crated  to  thanksgiving.  Neither  did  he 
adjudge  it  sufficient  to  devote  some  small 
parcels  of  each  day  to  this  service :  for,  My 
tongue  (saith  he)  shall  speak  of  thy  right¬ 
eousness  and  of  thy  praise  all  the  day  long  : 
and  again,  My  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy 
righteousness  and  thy  salvation  all  the  day , 
for  I  know  not  the  numbers  thereof. v  The 
benefits  of  God  he  apprehended  so  great 
and  numerous,  that  no  definite  space  of 
time  would  serve  to  consider  and  comme¬ 
morate  them.  He  resolves  therefore  else¬ 
where  to  bestow  his  whole  life  upon  that 
employment:  While  I  live  1  will  praise  the 
Lord:  I  will  sing  praises  unto  my  God  while 
I  have  any  being :  and,  I  will  bless  the  Lord 
at  all  times :  his  praise  shall  continually  be 
in  my  mouth.™  No  man  can  reasonably 

o  Psal.  cxlv.  2.  v  Psal.  xxxv.  28  ;  lxxi.  8,  15,  24. 
*  PsaJ.  cxlvi.  2  ;  civ.  33  ;  xxxiv.  1;  lxxi.  6. 


pretend  greater  impediments,  or  oftener 
avocations  from  the  practice  of  this  duty, 
than  he,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  a  royal 
estate,  and  the  care  of  governing  a  popu¬ 
lous  nation,  were  incumbent :  yet  could 
not  they  thrust  out  of  his  memory,  nor 
extinguish  in  his  heart,  the  lively  sense  of 
divine  goodness;  which  (notwithstanding 
the  company  of  other  secular  encumbran¬ 
ces)  was  always  present  to  his  mind,  and, 
like  a  spirit  (excluded  from  no  place  by 
any  corporeal  resistance),  did  mingle  with 
and  penetrate  all  his  thoughts,  and  affec¬ 
tions,  and  actions.  So  that  he  seems  to 
have  approached  very  near  to  the  complete 
performance  of  this  duty,  according  to  the 
extremity  of  a  literal  interpretation,  and 
to  have  been  always,  without  any  inter¬ 
mission,  employed  in  giving  thanks  to  God. 
The  consideration,  methinks,  of  so  noble 
a  pattern,  adjoined  to  the  evident  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  duty,  should  engage  us  to 
the  frequent  practice  thereof.* 

But  if  the  consideration  of  this  excellent 
example  do  not,  yet  certainly  that  may  both 
provoke  us  to  emulation,  and  confound  us 
with  shame,  of  Epictetus,  a  heathen  man, 
whose  words  to  this  purpose  seem  very 
remarkable  :  Ei  ya»  u%opi'j  (saith  he  in 
Arrian’s  Dissert.)  n  <Su  *■««*» 

xcci  xotvyj)  xai  lota,  7!  vf/,vuv  to  S-ziov,  xoci  iv$yi(/.uv9 
xa.)  rccs  %cc£ira.$\  ovx  tbu  xen  trxcc'jf- 

TOVTCCS,  XOCI  e&gOUVTCCSf  XCCI  \ff6lOVTCC$  U^ilV  TOV  UfLVOV 

rov  sis  tov  0sov  j  Msyas  o  ®eos,x  &C.  that  is,  in 
our  language,  If  we  understood  ourselves , 
what  other  thing  should  we  do,  either  pub¬ 
licly  or  privately,  than  sing  hymns  to,  and 
speak  well  of  God,  and  perform  thanks  unto 
him  ?  Ought  we  not,  when  we  were  digging , 
or  ploughing,  or  eating,  to  sing  a  (suitable) 
hymn  to  him  ?  f  Great  is  God,  in  that  he 
hath  bestowed  on  us  those  instruments  where¬ 
with  we  till  the  ground:  Great  is  God,  be¬ 
cause  he  hath  given  us  hands,  a  throat ,  a 
belly ;  that  we  grow  insensibly,  that  sleeping 
we  breathe.  Thus  (proceeds  he)  should  we 
upon  every  occurrence  celebrate  God,  and 
superadd  of  all  the  most  excellent  and  most 
divine  hymn,  for  that  he  hath  given  us  the 
faculty  of  apprehending  and  using  these 
things  orderly.  Wherefore ,  since  most  men 
are  blind  and  ignorant  of  this,  should  there 
not  be  some  one ,  who  should  discharge  this 
office,  and  who  should  for  the  rest  utter  this 

*  Ei  ctvr*  fjujpietic  @xTTi&u.ivof  i<ri% 

xx'i  'TxvTXX'Cfltv  rtctiXzoufuK*  Tocxura xk  T*g» *x\li  top 
0-:ov  rftet  xv  xTO/.oyixr  r,  cffiyyncufxvy  r,uuc% 

t oruurr.v  rwXr.p  ccyo*Tif.  xxi  fx*.  run l%*f  /xirtMi* 

rtf  *  &c.  —  Chrys.  torn.  v.  p.  76.^ 

t  llxvrx  roitivv  TOY  $io*  iopritt  aycinc,  txytt)  rettrodip 
t x*uyxi  toy  TtThtrutte/,  yW'ywfUi  rAifjMf 

UU.YOUYTU,  xxra.  rr**«A>»5»  TO>.irii*v  f/4- 

foutUx.  —  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  517. 

«  Lib.  i.  cap.  17, 
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hymn  to  God  ?  And  what  can  I.  a  lame 
(and  decrepit)  old  man,  do  else  than  cele¬ 
brate  God  ?  Were  I  indeed  a  nightingale, 
I  u-ould  do  what  belongs  to  a  nightingale ; 
if  a  sican,  what  becomes  a  sivan:  but  since 
now  I  am  endued  with  reason,  I  ought  to 
praise  God.  This  is  my  duty  and  concern¬ 
ment,  and  so  I  do;  neither  will  I  desert  this 
employment,  while  it  is  in  my  power ;  and 
to  the  same  song  I  exhort  you  all.  Thus 
that  worthy  philosopher,  not  instructing  us 
only,  and  exhorting  with  pathetical  dis¬ 
course,  but  by  his  practice  inciting  us  to 
be  continually  expressing  our  gratitude  to 
God. 

And  although  neither  the  admonition  of 
prophets,  nor  precepts  of  philosophers,  nor 
the  examples  of  both,  should  prevail ;  yet 
the  precedents,  methinks,  of  dumb  and 
senseless  creatures  should  animate  us  there¬ 
to  ;  which  never  cease  to  obey  the  law  im¬ 
posed  on  them  by  their  Maker,  and  without 
intermission  glorify  him.  For,  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showetk  his  handy-work.  Day  unto  day  ut- 
tereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showetk 
knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language, 
where  their  voice  is  not  heard.*  It  is  St. 
Chrysostom’s  argumentation1 :  K*i  yaa  ai- 

exfcy  an  lit  (saith  he)  Xeyixoy  aytowroy,  xal 
*ra-»  ooufjt. £ny*  a.'TavTctiy/  ‘rtficiuricov,  sXarrov  tks 
XTifsa/g  xttret  rov  rrvis  Xoyot‘  oix. 

atr^ocv  ftotoVf  xoct  aroccov,  &C.  It  W6Ve 

an  ugly  thing ,  that  man,  endued  with  rea¬ 
son,  and  the  most  honourable  of  all  things 
visible,  should  in  rendering  thanks  and  praise 
be  exceeded  by  other  creatures  :  neither  is  it 
only  base,  but  absurd.  For  how  can  it  be 
otherwise ,  since  other  creatures  every  day 
and  every  hour  send  up  a  doxology  to  their 
Lord  and  Maher  1  For,  The  heavens  de¬ 
clare  the  glory  of  God,  &c. 

If  the  busy  heavens  are  always  at  leisure, 
and  the  stupid  earth  is  perpetually  active 
in  manifesting  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  of  their  Creator  ;  how  shameful 
is  it,  that  we  (the  flower  of  his  creation, 
the  most  obliged,  and  the  most  capable  of 
doing  it)  should  commonly  be  either  too 
busy,  or  too  idle  to  do  it ;  should  seldom 
or  never  be  disposed  to  contribute  our  en¬ 
deavours  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory  ? 
llut, 

2.  Giving  thanks  always  may  import  our 
appointing,  and  punctually  observing,  cer¬ 
tain  convenient  times  of  performing  this 
duty  ;  that  is,  of  serious  meditation  upon, 
and  affectionate  acknowledgment  of,  the 
divine  bounty.  We  know  that  all  persons, 
who  design  with  advantage  to  prosecute  an 
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orderly  course  of  action,  and  would  not 
lead  a  tumultuary  life,  are  wont  to  distin¬ 
guish  their  portions  of  time,  assigning  some 
to  the  necessary  refections  of  their  body, 
others  to  the  divertisement  of  their  minds, 
and  a  great  part  to  the  dispatch  of  their  or¬ 
dinary  business:  otherwise  (like  St.  James’s 
double-minded  man )  they  would  be  unstable 
in  all  their  ways  A  they  would  ever  fluc¬ 
tuate  in  their  resolutions,  and  be  uncertain 
when,  and  how,  and  to  what,  they  should 
apply  themselves.  And  so,  this  main  con¬ 
cernment  of  ours,  this  most  excellent  part 
of  our  duty,  if  we  do  not  depute  some 
vacant  seasons  for  it,  and  observe  some 
periodical  recourses  thereof,  we  shall  be 
tempted  often  to  omit  it :  we  shall  be  list¬ 
less  to  do  it,  apt  to  defer  it,  and  easily 
diverted  from  it  by  the  encroachments  of 
other  less-behoving  affairs. 

The  Jews,  to  preserve  them  in  the  con¬ 
stant  exercise  of  this  duty,  had  instituted 
by  God  a  sacrifice  called  T'Dfi  (ju"e)i  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Greek  translators,  n  inT*yri; 
9-veia,  the  continual  sacrifice  f  to  which  the 
divine  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  seems  to  allude,  when  in  these  words 
he  exhorts  :  A/  aZroZ  tuy  amp- oaifxiy  Svornty 
aWiciu;  imTayris  ru  StZ.  Fy  him  therefore 
let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God 
continually  (or  the  continual  sacrifice  of 
praise),  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks 
to  his  name.c  As  that  sacrifice,  therefore, 
being  offered  constantly  at  a  set  time,  was 
thence  denominated  continual;  so  perhaps 
may  we,  by  constantly  observing  some  fit 
returns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  be  said 
always  to  give  thanks. 

In  determining  the  seasons  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  which,  what  other  rule  or  standard 
can  we  better  conform  to,  than  that  of  the 
royal  Prophet  ?  I  shall  not  urge  his  example 
so  much  (according  to  which  we  should  be 
obliged  to  a  greater  frequency;)  for,  seven 
times  a -day  (saith  he)  do  I  praise  thee , 
because  of  thy  righteous  judgments : d  but 
rather  allege  his  general  direction  and  opi¬ 
nion,  proposed  to  us  in  those  words  of  his  : 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name,  O 
thou  Most  High;  to  show  forth  thy  loving- 
kindness  every  morning,  and  thy  faithfulness 
every  night.0  It  is  a  good  thing;  that  is,  a 
seemly,  a  convenient,  a  commendable,  a 
due  performance  :  every  morning ;  that  is, 
when  our  spirits,  being  recreated  with 
sleep,  are  become  more  vigorous,  our  me¬ 
mories  more  fresh,  our  fancies  more  quick 
and  active:  to  shoiv  forth  thy  loving-kind- 

»  James  i.  ft.  *>  Dan.  viii.  11.  c  IIel>.  xiii. 
15.  “  Psal.  cx\x.  Cl.  •  Psal.  xcii.  1,2;  lv.  17. 
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ness  ;  that  is,  from  a  hearty  sense  of  our 
obligation,  to  acknowledge  the  free  bounty 
of  him,  who,  in  pursuance  of  his  former 
kindness,  hath  been  pleased  to  accumulate 
new  favours  to  us  ;  to  guard  us  by  his 
watchful  care,  when  we  were  buried,  as  it 
were,  in  a  senseless  ignorance,  and  total 
neglect  of  our  own  welfare ;  to  raise  us  from 
that  temporary  death,  and  to  confer  a  new 
life  upon  us,  restoring  us  to  our  health,  to 
our  means  of  subsistence,  to  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  supports,  and  the  desirable  comforts 
of  life :  every  night  also  ;  that  is,  when 
our  spirits  are  exhausted  with  action,  and 
our  minds  tired  with  thoughtfulness  ;  when 
we  are  become  weary,  not  of  doing  only, 
but  almost  of  being  ;  we  should  conclude 
oar  toils,  and  wrap  up  our  cares  in  the 
sweet  sense  and  grateful  memory  of  his 
goodness,  who  hath  protected  us  so  many 
hours  from  the  manifold  dangers,  and  more 
sias,  to  which,  by  our  weakness,  and  our 
folly,  and  our  bad  inclinations,  we  are 
through  every  minute  exposed  ;  and  withal 
hath  provided  us  so  easy  and  so  delightful 
a  means  of  recovering  our  spent  activity, 
of  repairing  our  decayed  strength. 

Thus  if  we  constantly  begin,  and  thus 
close  up,  thus  bound  and  circumscribe, 
our  days,  dedicating  those  most  remark¬ 
able  periods  of  time  to  blessing  God,  and 
mating ,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks,  the  outgo¬ 
ings  of  the  morning  and  evenings  to  rejoice f 
in  him  (since  beginning  and  ending  do  in 
a  manner  comprehend  the  whole  ;  and  the 
morning  and  evening,  in  Moses’s  computa¬ 
tion  and  style,  do  constitute  a  day  ;)  we 
may  (not  incongruously)  be  supposed  and 
said  to  give  thanks  always.  But  yet  far¬ 
ther,  this  may  import, 

3.  A  vigilant  attendance  upon  this  duty, 
such  as  men  bestow  on  their  employments, 
whereof,  though  the  actual  prosecution 
ceases,  yet  the  design  continually  proceeds. 
As  we  say,  such  a  one  is  writing  a  book, 
building  a  house,  occupying  a  piece  of 
land,  though  he  be  at  that  present  perad- 
venture  sleeping,  or  eating,  or  satisfying 
some  other  desire ;  because  his  design 
never  sleeps,  and  his  purpose  persists  un¬ 
interrupted.  And  thus,  it  seems,  we  are 
to  understand  our  Saviour  and  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  when  they  exhort  us  iroonKa^Ti^ s<'»,  to 
continue  instant  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving; 
and  dyfuTvsiv  iv  !TMfl  &{Oirxu{rs(M(i,  to  Watch 
with  all  perseverance  ;  and  yjnyojnv,  to 
wake  in  thanksgiving  ;  and  TauirSai,  not 
to  give  over  giving  thanks  :  and  to  perform 
these  duties  aJ/aXuVr*/;,  incessantly ,  or 
without  giving  off ;  n*  «  *»“ks7v,  not  to  grow 

i  Psol.  lxv.  8. 
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worse,  faint ,  or  falter  (which  is,  in  that 
place,  made  equivalent  to,  explicatory  of, 
doing  duty  always.)®  Which  expressions 
denote  a  most  diligent  attendance  on  these 
duties ;  that  we  may  make  them  not  a 
T«fS£y»v,  a  diversion  or  by-business  of  out¬ 
lives,  allowing  only  a  perfunctory  and  de- 
sultorious  endeavour  on  them  ;  but  esteem 
them  a  weighty  business,  to  be  pursued 
with  steadfast  resolution  and  unwearied 
industry. 

As  our  beings  and  powers  did  proceed 
from  the  goodness,  so  the  results  of  them 
naturally  tend  to  the  glory,  of  God  ;  and 
the  deliberations  of  our  will  ought  to  con¬ 
spire  with  the  instincts  of  our  nature  ;  it 
should  be  the  principal  design  which  our  in¬ 
tention  should  aim  at,  and  our  endeavour 
always  drive  on,  to  glorify  our  Maker  ;  — 
which  doing,  we  may  be  reputed  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  duty,  and  in  some  sense  said 
always  to  give  thanks.  But  farther, 

4.  This  term  [always]  doth  necessarily 
imply  a  ready  disposition,  or  habitual  in¬ 
clination,  to  give  thanks,  ever  permanent 
in  us  :  that  our  hearts ,  as  David’s  was,  be 
fixed  always  h  (that  is,  fittingly  prepared, 
and  steadily  resolved)  to  thank  and  praise 
God  ;  that  our  affections  be  like  tinder, 
though  not  always  inflamed,  yet  easily  in¬ 
flammable  by  the  sense  of  his  goodness. 

’Tis  said  of  the  righteous  man,  that  he 
is  ever  merciful ,  and  lendeth  :  ■  not  for  that 
he  doth  ever  actually  dispense  alms,  or 
furnish  his  poor  neighbour  with  supplies  ; 
but  because  his  mind  is  ever  inclinable  to 
do  it,  when  need  requires.  So  a  grateful 
man  doth  always  give  thanks ,  by  being  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  it  upon  all  fit  occasions.  ’Tis 
the  habit  that  qualifies  and  denominates  a 
man  such  or  such  in  any  kind  or  degree  of 
morality.  A  good  mao  is  in  Scripture  fre¬ 
quently  compared  to  a  tree  bringing  forth 
fruit  in  due  season ;  and  the  root  thereof 
is  this  habitual  disposition,  which,  being 
nourished  by  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
quickened  by  the  benign  influence  of  di¬ 
vine  grace,  sprouts  forth  opportunely,  and 
yields  a  plentiful  increase  of  good  fruit. 
Though  we  cannot  always  sing,  our  organs 
may  be  always  rightly  tuned  for  praise  ;  at 
least  they  should  never  be  unstrung,  and 
wholly  out  of  kelter. 

We  should  maintain  in  ourselves  a  con¬ 
stant  good  temper  of  mind,  that  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  surprise,  and  find  us  unprepared  to 
entertain  worthily  the  effects  of  divine  fa¬ 
vour  :  otherwise  we  shall  as  well  lose  the 

p  Rom.  xii.  12;  Eph.  vi.  18;  Col.  iv.  2;  Eph.  I.  Ifi; 

I  Thess.  v.  17;  Luke  xviii.  I.  L  Paal.  cviU.  1. 

•  Paul.  xxx vii.  2(». 
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benefit,  as  God  tbe  thanks  and  glory  due 
to  them.  That  we  be  always  thus  disposed, 
is  not  impossible,  and  therefore  requisite. 
But  moreover, 

5.  Lastly.  Giving  thunks  always,  imports 
that  we  readily  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  actually  expressing  our  thankfulness. 
For  so,  what  in  some  places  of  Scripture 
is  enjoined  to  be  done  continually  and 
without  erasing,  is  in  others  only  required 
to  be  done  upon  all  opportunities.  Which 
shows,  that  «•*> -  s:  is  to  be  expounded,  not 
so  much,  ;*  «iri  at  all  times ,  as  ;> 

r-ir.  ,  in  every  season.  So  r  xeu'-,:‘ 

c'arrr.  zst.2  <>  TMnut^,  praying  upon  every 
opportunity  in  your  spirit  :k  and,  ’Ay^uVi 
eC  S*  TCLiTi  6l0U.L*ti^  Be  watchful,  pray¬ 
ing  in  every  season .*  And  this  sense  seems 
probablv  to  be  chiefly  intended  by  this 
Apostle,  whenever  he  hath  (as  he  hath 
often)  this  expression, 
that  we  embrace  every  overture  or  fit  oc¬ 
casion  of  giving  thanks. 

’Tis  true,  no  time  is  unseasonable  to  do 
it :  every  moment  we  receive  favours,  and 
therefore  every  minute  we  ow  e  thanks : 
yet  there  are  some  especial  seasons  that 

do  more  importunately  require  them _ 

We  should  be  like  those  trees  that  bear 
fruit  (more  or  less)  continually  ;  but  then 
more  kindly,  and  more  abundantly,  when 
more  powerfully  cherished  by  the  heaven¬ 
ly  warmth. 

W  hen  any  fresh,  any  rare,  any  remark¬ 
able  benefit  happens  to  us  ;  when  prosper¬ 
ous  success  attends  our  honest  endeavours ; 
when  unexpected  favours  fall  as  it  were  of 
their  own  accord  into  our  bosoms  ;  like  the 
grain  in  the  golden  age  springing 
**i  d<r.fsTa.  w  ithout  our  care  or  our  toil, 
for  our  use  and  enjoyment ;  when  we  are 
delivered  from  straits  in  our  apprehension 
inextricable,  surmount  difficulties  seeming 
insuperable,  escape  hazards  (as  we  suspect¬ 
ed)  inevitable ;  then  is  a  special  season 
presented  us  of  offering  up  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  the  God  of  mercy,  help,  and  vic¬ 
tory. 

When  we  revolve  in  our  minds  (as  we 
should  often  do)  the  favourable  passages 
of  providence,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  , 
our  lives  have  befallen  us :  how  in  our  ex- 
treme  poverty  and  distress  (when  perhaps 
no  help  appeared,  and  all  hopes  seemed 
to  fail  us),  God  hath  raised  us  up  friends 
who  have  commiserated,  comforted,  and 
succoured  us ;  and  not  only  so,  but  hath 
changed  our  sorrow  ful  condition  into  a  state 
of  joy;  hath  (to  use  the  Psalmist’s  expres¬ 
sions)  turned  our  mourning  into  dancing  ;  i 
*  Eph.  vi.  18.  i  Luke  xxi.  36. 
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hath  put  off  our  sackcloth,  and  girded  us 
with  gladness :  hath  considered  our  trouble , 
and  known  our  soul  in  adversity ;  hath  set 
our  feet  in  a  large  room,m  and  furnished  us 
w  ith  plentiful  means  of  subsistence ;  how 
in  the  various  changes,  and  adventures, 
and  travels  of  our  life,  upon  sea  and  land, 
at  home  and  abroad,  among  friends,  and 
strangers  and  enemies,  he  hath  protected 
us  from  wants  and  dangers  ;  from  devour¬ 
ing  diseases,  and  the  distemperatures  of 
infectious  air  ;  from  the  assaults  of  bloody 
thieves  and  barbarous  pirates  ;  from  the 
rage  of  fire,  and  fury  of  tempests  ;  from 
disastrous  casualties  ;  from  treacherous 
surprises ;  from  open  mischiefs,  that  with 
a  dreadful  face  approached  and  threatened 
our  destruction  ;  then  most  opportunely 
should  we  with  all  thankful  exultation  of 
mind  admire  and  celebrate  our  strength , 
and  our  deliverer ;  our  faithful  refuge  in 
trouble,  and  the  rock  of  our  salvation. 

Also  when  the  ordinary  effects  of  div.ne 
prov  idence  do  in  any  advantageous  manner 
present  themselves  to  our  view  ;  when  we 
peruse  the  volumes  of  story,  and  therein 
observe  the  various  events  of  human  action, 
especially  the  seasonable  rewards  of  virtue, 
the  notable  protections  and  deliverances 
of  innocence,  and  the  unexpected  punish¬ 
ments  of  malicious  wickedness :  then  we 
should  with  thankful  acclamations  celebrate 
the  divine  goodness  and  justice ;  joining 
in  concert  with  that  heavenly  choir,  and 
saying.  Hallelujah;  salvation ,  and  glory , 
and  honour,  and  power  unto  the  Lord  our 
God :  for  true  and  righteous  are  his  judg¬ 
ments .“ 

Or  when  we  contemplate  the  wonderful 
works  of  nature,  and,  w  alking  about  at  our 
leisure,  gaze  upon  this  ample  theatre  of 
the  world,  considering  the  stately  beauty, 
constant  order,  and  sumptuous  furniture 
thereof ;  the  glorious  splendour  and  uni¬ 
form  motion  of  the  heavens  ;  the  pleasant 
fertility  of  the  earth  ;  the  curious  figure 
and  fragrant  sweetness  of  plants  ;  the  ex¬ 
quisite  frame  of  animals ;  and  all  other 
amazing  miracles  of  nature,  wherein  the 
glorious  attributes  of  God  (especially  his 
transcendent  goodness),  are  most  conspi- 
cuouslv  displayed ;  (so  that  by  them  not  only 
large  acknowledgments,  but  even  gratu- 
latory  hymns,  as  it  were  of  praise,  have 
been  extorted  from  the  mouths  of  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  Galen,  and  such  like  men,  never 
suspected  guilty  of  an  excessive  devotion  ;) 
then  should  our  hearts  be  aflected  with 
thankful  sense,  and  our  lips  break  forth 
into  his  praise. 

■  P«aJ.  xix.  II  ;  xjm.  7,  8. 
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Yea,  from  every  object  of  sense,  from 
every  event  of  providence,  from  every  com¬ 
mon  occurrence,  we  may  extract  fit  matter 
of  thanksgiving :  as  did  our  Saviour,  when, 
considering  the  stupid  infidelity  of  those 
proud  people  of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and 
Capernaum  (who  were  not  at  all  affected 
by  his  miraculous  works,  nor  moved  to  re¬ 
pentance  by  his  pathetieal  discourses),  and 
comparing  it  with  the  pious  credulity  of 
his  meaner  disciples,  he  brake  forth  into 
that  divine  ejaculation :  I  thank  thee ,  O 
Father ,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ,  that  thou 
hast  concealed  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent ,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.0 

1  Ev  iy.uvui  <ru  ttuigu  cctfoxgiQiis  ’ltfo-tfi/f  u<; rs,  saith 

the  evangelical  narration ;  Upon  that  oc¬ 
casion  Jesus  thus  spake :  he  embraced  that 
convenient  opportunity  of  thankfully  ac¬ 
knowledging  God’s  wise  and  gracious  dis¬ 
pensation.  And  frequent  occasion  is  af¬ 
forded  us  daily  (were  our  minds  suitably 
disposed),  of  doing  the  like. 

But  so  much  concerning  the  time  of  per¬ 
forming  this  duty. 

IV.  We  proceed  to  the  matter  thereof : 
for  all  things.  St.  Chrysostom  (in  his  Com- 
mentary  upon  the  145th  Psalm),  having 
enumerated  several  particulars  for  which 
we  are  bound  to  thank  God  ;  “  Because” 
(I  recite  his  words  punctually  rendered), 
“  Because,”  saith  he,  “  he  hath  made  us, 
w'ho  before  had  no  being,  and  made  us 
such  as  we  are ;  because  he  upholds  us 
being  made,  and  takes  care  of  us  continu¬ 
ally,  both  publicly  and  privately,  secretly 
and  openly,  with  and  without  our  know¬ 
ledge  ;  for  all  visible  things  created  for 
our  sake,  the  ministry  of  them  afforded  to 
us ;  the  conformation  of  our  bodies,  the 
nobleness  of  our  souls  ;  his  daily  dispense 
tions  by  miracles,  by  laws,  by  punishments ; 
his  various  and  incomprehensible  provi¬ 
dence  ;  for  the  chief  of  all,  that  he  hath 
not  spared  his  only-begotten  Son  for  our 
sake  ;  the  benefits  conferred  on  us  by  bap¬ 
tism,  and  the  other  holy  mysteries  (or  sa¬ 
craments  ;)  the  ineffable  good  things  to  be 
bestowed  on  us  hereafter,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  resurrection,  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  bliss  ;”  having,  I  say,  in  these  words 
comprised  the  things  for  which  we  are 
obliged  to  thank  and  praise  God,  he  thus 
despondently  concludes  (”a»  y  'a. j  'UasTot  ns 

rovrcoy  xarcckiyr),  ei$  trt/.ctyts  tzQarov  'ifjuriau'ra.i 
luigyuncovy  Kcii  oypircct  irotrcijv  tor)*  irTrtvSuvo;  rw 

®s?.)  “  If  any  one  shall  endeavour  to  re¬ 

count  particularly  every  one  of  these  things, 
he  will  but  plunge  himself  into  an  unex- 
pressible  deep  of  benefits,  and  then  per- 

*  Luke  x.  21. 


ceive  for  how  unexpressibly  and  inconceiv¬ 
ably  many  good  things  he  stands  engaged 
to  God.”  And  to  the  like  non  plus  doth 
the  devout  Psalmist  seem  to  be  reduced, 
when  he  thus  exclaims,  How  precious  are 
thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  t  how  great 
is  the  sum  of  them!  If  I  should  count  them , 
they  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand.v 

I  shall  not  therefore  confound  myself  by 
launching  too  far  into  this  immense  ocean, 
nor  strive  minutely  to  compute  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  sum  of  the  divine  benefits ;  but 
only  observe,  that  in  gross,  according  to 
our  Apostle’s  calculation,  all  things,  which 
however  happen  to  us,  are  ingredients 
thereof.  No  occurrence  (great  or  small, 
common  or  particular,  present  or  past, 
pleasant  or  sad,  perpetual  or  transitory) 
is  excluded  from  being  the  subject  of  our 
thanksgiving :  each  one  may  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  us  ;  and  we  are  with  a  cheerful 
contentedness  and  a  grateful  resentment 
to  receive  them  all  from  God’s  hand.  But 
to  observe  some  little  distinction,  I  say  — 

1.  We  are  to  give  thanks,  not  only  for 
great  and  notable  benefits,  but  for  the  least 
and  most  ordinary  favours  of  God  :  though 
indeed  none  of  God’s  favours  are  in  them¬ 
selves  small  and  inconsiderable.  Men  are 
wont  to  bless  themselves,  if  they  receive 
but  a  transient  glance  from  a  prince’s  eye  ; 
a  smile  from  a  great  personage ;  any  slen¬ 
der  intimation  of  regard  from  him  that  is 
in  capacity  to  do  them  good.  What  is  it, 
then,  to  receive  the  least  testimony  of  his 
good-will,  from  whom  alone  every  good 
thing  can  be  expected  ;  upon  whose  dis¬ 
posal  all  happy  success  of  our  wishes,  our 
hopes,  and  our  endeavours  do  entirely  de¬ 
pend!  We  repute  him  unjust,  who  with¬ 
holds  the  least  part  of  what  is  due  from 
the  true  owner :  and  is  not  he  ingrateful, 
then,  that  omits  to  render  thanks  for  the 
least  of  divine  mercies  ? 

There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun ,  another  of 
the  moon ,  another  of  the  stars, q  saith  St. 
Paul.  Some  works  of  God  indeed  excel  in 
lustre ;  yet  all  are  glorious,  all  are  to  be 
discerned,  all  to  be  esteemed  and  thank¬ 
fully  entertained  by  us.  The  brightness 
of  the  one  should  not  wholly  obscure  the 
other ;  if  it  do,  it  argues  the  weakness  of 
our  sense,  the  dulness  of  our  spiritual  fa¬ 
culty.  For  every  beam  of  light  that  delights 
our  eye,  for  every  breath  of  air  that  cheers 
our  spirits,  for  every  drop  of  pleasant  liquor 
that  cools  our  thirst,  for  every  minute  of 
comfortable  repose,  for  every  step  we  safely 
take,  for  the  happy  issue  of  the  least  under- 

p  Psal.  cxxxix.  17,  IS  ;  xxxvi.  5,  C,  7.  ’I  Coe, 
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taking,  for  escaping  the  vengeance  due  to 
an  idle  word  or  a  wanton  thought,  we  owe 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  God.  But, 

2.  We  are  to  render  thanks,  not  only 
for  new  and  present  benefits,  but  for  all  we 
have  formerly,  all  that  we  may  hereafter, 
receive.  We  find  David  not  only  frequently 
acknowledging  the  gracious  dispensations 
of  providence  toward  him  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  but  looking  back 
in  his  thankful  devotions  as  far  as  his  very 
original  being,  and  praising  God  for  fa¬ 
vours  conferred  on  him  beyond  his  memory, 
yea,  before  his  life.  I  will  praise  thee ,  saith 
he. for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made: 
marvellous  are  thy  works ,  and  that  my  soul 
knoweth  right  well.  My  substance  was  not 
hid  from  thee ,  when  I  was  made  in  secret , 
and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance , 
yet  being  imperfect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my 
members  were  written ,  which  in  continuance 
were  fashioned ,  when  as  yet  there  were  none 
of  them.r  And  St.  Paul,  yet  farther  re¬ 
flecting  his  grateful  consideration,  blesses 
God  for  his  favour  commenced  before  the 
beginning  of  things.  Blessed  (saith  he)  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiri¬ 
tual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ , 
according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.1 

Neither  doth  the  memory  only  of  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  enjoyment  of  present,  but  the 
hope  and  foresight  also  of  future  blessings 
worthily  claim  our  thanks.  For,  saith  St. 
Peter,  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  which  according  to 
his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again 
unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead:  to  an  inheri¬ 
tance  incorruptible  and  undefiled ,  reserved 
in  heaven  for  you.1  Beasts  only,  and  men 
not  much  better  than  they,  are  affected 
with  present  good  turns :  but  men  of  honest 
and  generous  temper  resent  indifferently 
the  obligations  of  all  times.  Sense  doth 
not  confine  their  gratitude,  nor  absence 
remove,  nor  age  wear  it  out.  What  once 
is  done,  is  ever  done  to  them  ;  and  what 
of  courtesy  is  proposed,  seems  to  them 
performed.  But  having  before  discoursed 
somewhat  largely  concerning  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  benefits,  I  leave  this  point.  Fur¬ 
thermore, 

3.  We  should  bless  God,  not  only  for 
new,  rare,  extraordinary  accidents  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  but  for  the  common  and  daily 
benefits  and  indulgencies  thereof.  These 

'  PsaJ.  cxxxix.  I  t,  15. 10.  *  Kj  h.  i.  3, 4. 
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favours  are  usually  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  in  their  own  nature.  (For  what 
can  be  imagined  of  higher  consequence  to 
us.  than  the  preservation  of  our  lives  and 
of  our  estates,  by  which  they  are  comfort¬ 
ably  maintained ;  than  the  continuance  of 
our  bodies  in  good  health,  and  our  minds 
in  their  right  wits  ;  than  the  knowledge 
of  heavenly  truth,  the  encouragements  to 
virtue  and  piety,  the  assistances  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  promises  of  eternal  bliss 
continually  exhibited  to  us?*)  Shall  the 
commonness  and  continuance  of  these  ex¬ 
ceeding  favours,  that  they  are  not  given  us 
once  only,  and  transitorily,  but  continued 
(that  is,  given  us  so  often  as  time  hath  in¬ 
stants),  and  with  an  uninterrupted  perse¬ 
verance  renewed  unto  us  ;  shall  this  abate 
and  enervate  our  gratitude,  which  in  all 
reason  should  mainly  increase  and  confirm 
it  ?  But  this  point  I  also  touched  before, 
and  therefore,  forbearing  to  insist  thereon, 
I  proceed, 

4.  We  should  give  thanks,  not  only  for 
private  and  particular,  but  for  public  be¬ 
nefits  also,  and  for  such  as  befall  others. 
I  exhort  therefore ,  saith  St.  Paul,  before 
all  things,  that  supplications,  prayers,  inter¬ 
cessions,  and  thanksgivings  be  made  for  all 
men  ;u  not  prayers  only,  for  good  things  to 
be  bestowed  on  others  ;  but  thanksgivings 
also,  for  the  benefits  received  by  others. 
(And  Tatruy  in  our  text,  however 
otherwise  commonly  interpreted,  may  well 
admit  this  sense  also ;  and  be  taken  indif¬ 
ferently,  pro  omnibus,  for  all  persons ,  and 
propter  omnia,  for  all  things.) 

We  are  all  citizens  of  the  world,  and  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  good  constitution  ;T  and  thence 
obliged  thankfully  to  adore  the  mighty  Up¬ 
holder  and  wise  Governor  thereof,  praising 
him  for  all  the  general  benefits  liberally 
poured  forth  upon  mankind.  We  partake 
in  the  commodities  of  civil  society ;  and 
therefore  should  heartily  thank  him,  by 
whose  gracious  disposal  order  is  main¬ 
tained,  peace  continued,  justice  adminis¬ 
tered,  plenty  provided,  our  lives  made  safe 
and  sweet  to  us  therein.  We  are  members 
of  a  church,  and  highly  interested  in  the 
prosperous  estate  and  well-being  thereof : 
when  unity  therefore  is  preserved,  and 
charity  abounds ;  when  knowledge  is  in¬ 
creased,  and  virtue  encouraged ;  when 
piety  flourishes,  and  truth  triumphs  there¬ 
in  ;  we  are  bound  to  render  all  possible 

•  Quem  vero  astrorum  ordines,  quern  dierum  noc- 
tiumque  vicissitudines,  quem  niensiuin  lemperatio, 
quemque  ea  quo  nobis  glgnuntur  ad  fniendum  non 
gr&tum  esse  cogant ;  hunc  hominem  oninino  nume- 
rare  qui  deed? — Cic-  dr  Leg.  ii. 

u  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  v  Vide  Chrys.  in  2  Cor.  Or.  2. 
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thanks  to  the  gracious  bestower  of  those 
inestimable  blessings. 

We  are  much  mistaken  in  our  account, 
if  we  either  determine  our  own  concern¬ 
ments,  or  measure  this  duty,  by  the  narrow 
rule  of  our  private  advantage :  for,  sub¬ 
ducting  either  the  benefits  commonly  in¬ 
dulged  to  mankind,  or  those  which  accrue 
from  the  welfare  of  public  society,  what 
possibility  will  remain  of  subsistence,  of 
safety,  of  content  unto  us  ?  what  but  con¬ 
fusion,  want,  violence,  and  disquiet  ? 

As  we  are  concerned  with  our  utmost 
endeavours  to  promote,  to  wish  and  pray 
for,  to  delight  and  rejoice  in,  the  public 
good  of  mankind,  the  peace  of  our  country, 
the  prosperity  of  Sion  ;  so  we  are  to  bless 
and  thank  him,  by  whose  gracious  help  and 
furtherance  they  are  attained. 

If  we  consult  all  history  (sacred  and 
civil),  we  shall  find  it  to  contain  hardly 
anything  else  considerable,  but  the  earnest 
endeavours  of  good  men  for  public  benefit, 
and  their  thankful  acknowledgments  to  the 
divine  goodness  for  it.  Moses,  David,  Ne- 
hemiah,  St.  Paul,  all  the  prophets,  and  all 
the  Apostles,  what  other  things  memorable 
did  they  do,  but  serve  God  in  procuring 
public  good,  and  bless  God  for  conferring 
it  ? 

Neither  only  as  we  are  combined  with 
others  in  common  interest,  but  w'ithout 
selfish  respects,  purely  out  of  charity,  and 
humanity,  and  ingenuous  pity,  are  we 
obliged  to  thank  God  for  the  benefits  he 
is  pleased  to  impart  to  others.  If  upon 
these  accounts  we  are  commanded  to  do 
good  to  all  men ;  to  rejoice  with  those  that 
rejoice  ;  to  love  even  those  that  hate  us ,  and 
bless  those  that  curse  us  ;%  ’tis  (by  fan-  con¬ 
sequence)  surely  intended,  that  we  should 
also  bless  God  for  the  good  issue  of  our 
honest  endeavours,  or  of  our  good  wishes 
for  them. 

And  verily  could  we  become  endowed 
with  this  excellent  quality  of  delighting  in 
other’s  good,  and  heartily  thanking  God 
for  it,  we  needed  not  to  envy  the  wealth 
and  splendour  of  the  greatest  princes,  not 
the  wisdom  of  the  profoundest  doctors,  not 
the  religion  of  the  devoutest  anchorets,  no, 
nor  the  happiness  of  the  highest  angels: 
for,  upon  this  supposition,  as  the  glory  of 
all  is  God’s,  so  the  content  in  all  would  be 
ours.  All  the  fruit  they  can  perceive  of 
their  happy  condition,  of  what  kind  soever, 
is  to  rejoice  in  it  themselves,  and  to  praise 
God  for  it :  and  thus  should  we  then  do 
as  well  as  they.  My  neighbours  good  suc¬ 
cess  is  mine,  if  I  equally  triumph  therein; 

*  Cal.  vi.  10:  Rom.  xii.  IS;  Matt.  v.  41. 


his  riches  are  mine,  if  I  delight  to  see  him 
enjoy  them  ;  his  health  is  mine,  if  it  refresh 
my  spirits ;  his  virtue  mine,  if  I  by  it  am 
bettered,  and  have  hearty  complacence 
therein.  By  this  means  a  man  derives  a 
confluence  of  joy  upon  himself,  and  makes 
himself,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  all  feli¬ 
city  ;  enriches  himself  with  the  plenty,  and 
satiates  himself  with  the  pleasure,  of  the 
whole  world:  reserving  to  God  the  praise, 
he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  all  good  that 
happens  to  any. 

Thus  we  see  David  frequently  thanking 
God,  not  for  his  favour  only  and  mercy 
showed  particularly  to  himself,  but  for  his 
common  munificence  toward  all ;  for  (to 
use  his  own  phrases)  his  goodness  to  all , 
and  his  tender  mercies  over  all  his  works ; 
for  executing  judgment  in  behalf  of  the  op¬ 
pressed;  for  feeding  the  hungry ;  for  loos¬ 
ening  the  prisoners;  for  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind;  for  raising  them  that  are  bowed 
down;  for  preserving  the  strangers,  and  re¬ 
aring  the  fatherless  and  widow;  for  lifting 
up  the  meek ;  for  loving,  and  caring  for , 
and  defending  the  righteous ;  for  opening 
his  hand,  and  satisfying  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing;  for  giving  to  the  beast  his 
food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry 
unto  him;Y  in  a  word,  for  his  goodness  to 
every  particular  creature,  not  excluding  the 
most  contemptible  nor  the  most  savage  of 
all.  And  how  affectionately  doth  St.  Paul 
everywhere  thank  God  for  the  growth  in 
grace  and  spiritual  wisdom,  for  the  patience 
in  affliction  and  perseverance  in  faith,  of 
those  good  Christians  he  writes  unto!  So 
should,  with  an  unrestrained  exuberance, 
both  our  charity  to  men,  and  our  gratitude 
to  God,  abound.  But  moreover, 

5.  We  are  obliged  to  give  thanks,  not 
only  for  pleasant  and  prosperous  occur¬ 
rences  of  providence,  but  for  those  also 
which  are  adverse  to  our  desire,  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  unto  our  natural  sense ;  for  poverty, 
sickness,  disgrace ;  for  all  the  sorrows  and 
troubles,  the  disasters  and  disappointments, 
that  befall  us.  We  are  bound  to  pay  thanks, 
not  for  our  food  only,  but  for  our  physic 
also  (which,  though  ungrateful  to  our  pa¬ 
late,  is  profitable  for  our  health:)  we  are 
obliged,  in  the  school  of  providence,  not 
only  for  the  good  instructions,  but  for  the 
seasonable  corrections  also  vouchsafed  unto 
us  (whereby,  though  our  senses  are  offen¬ 
ded,  our  manners  are  bettered.*)  What¬ 
ever  proceeds  from  good  purpose,  and 

•  To*  0io*  cu olt»{  a*i/tt*i7r  **'•  xoXa^ot rat.  jt*i 

&vj'i»ret  xeXuaatf  otu£6Tt;ct  ><zf  xv.hucuxe* 

&c.— Chrysost.  in  rsal.  cxlvlii. 
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tends  to  a  happy  end,  that  is  graciously 
designed,  and  effectually  conduces  to  our 
good,  is  a  fit  subject  of  thanksgiving:  and 
such  may  all  adversities  prove  unto  us  ! 
They  proceed  usually  from  love  and  kind 
intention  toward  us  :  for,  Whom  God  lov- 
eth  he  chasteneth ,  and  scourgeth  every  son 
whom  he  receiveth  ;*  and,  I  know ,  O  Lord, 
saith  David,  that  thy  judgments  are  right , 
and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted 
me:*  in  faithfulness,  that  is,  with  a  sincere 
intention  of  doing  me  good. 

God  thoroughly  knows  our  constitution, 
what  is  noxious  to  our  health,  and  what 
may  remedy  our  distempers;  and  there¬ 
fore  accordingly  disposeth  to  us 

- pro  jucundis  aptissima  quaeque - ; 

instead  of  pleasant  honey,  he  sometimes 
prescribes  wholesome  wormwood  for  us. 
We  are  ourselves  greatly  ignorant  of  what 
is  conducible  to  our  real  good,  and,  were 
the  choice  of  our  condition  wholly  per¬ 
mitted  to  us,  should  make  very  foolish, 
very  disadvantageous  elections. 

We  should  (be  sure)  all  of  us  embrace 
a  rich  and  plentiful  estate ;  when  as,  God 
knows,  that  would  make  us  slothful  and 
luxurious,  swell  us  with  pride  and  haughty 
thoughts,  encumber  us  with  anxious  cares, 
and  expose  us  to  dangerous  temptations ; 
would  render  us  forgetful  of  ourselves,  and 
neglectful  of  him.  Therefore  he  wisely 
disposeth  poverty  unto  us ;  poverty,  the 
mother  of  sobriety,  the  nurse  of  industry, 
the  mistress  of  wisdom ;  which  will  make  us 
understand  ourselves  and  our  dependence 
on  him,  and  force  us  to  have  recourse  unto 
his  help.  And  is  there  not  reason  we  should 
be  thankful  for  the  means  by  which  we  are 
delivered  from  those  desperate  mischiefs, 
and  obtain  these  excellent  advantages  ? 

We  should  all  (certainly)  choose  the 
favour  and  applause  of  men:  but  this,  God 
also  knows,  would  corrupt  our  minds  with 
vain  conceit,  would  intoxicate  our  fancies 
with  spurious  pleasure,  would  tempt  us  to 
ascribe  immoderately  to  ourselves,  and  sa¬ 
crilegiously  to  deprive  God  of  his  due  ho¬ 
nour.  Therefore  he  advisfedly  suffers  us 
to  incur  the  disgrace  and  displeasure,  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  men ;  that  so  we 
may  place  our  glory  only  in  the  hopes  of  his 
favour,  and  may  pursue  more  earnestly  the 
purer  delights  of  a  good  conscience.  And 
doth  not  this  part  of  divine  providence 
highly  merit  our  thanks  ? 

We  would  all  climb  into  high  places,  not 
considering  the  precipices  on  which  they 
stand,  nor  the  vertiginousness  of  our  own 
brains:  but  God  keeps  us  safe  in  the  hum- 
*  Ilcb.  xU.  C.  *  Tsai.  cxix.  73. 
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ble  valleys,  allotting  to  us  employments 
which  we  are  more  capable  to  manage. 

We  should  perhaps  insolently  abuse 
power,  were  it  committed  to  us:  we  should 
employ  great  parts  on  unwieldy  projects, 
as  many  do,  to  the  disturbance  of  others, 
and  their  own  ruin :  vast  knowledge  would 
cause  us  to  overvalue  ourselves,  and  con¬ 
temn  others :  enjoying  continual  health, 
we  should  not  perceive  the  benefit  thereof, 
nor  be  mindful  of  him  that  gave  it.  A  suit¬ 
able  mediocrity  therefore  of  these  things 
the  divine  goodness  allotteth  unto  us,  that 
wc  may  neither  starve  for  want,  nor  surfeit 
with  plenty. 

In  fine,  the  advantages  arising  from  af¬ 
flictions  are  so  many,  and  so  great,  that 
(had  I  time,  and  were  it  seasonable  to  in¬ 
sist  Largely  on  this  subject)  it  were  easy  to 
demonstrate,  that  we  have  great  reason, 
not  only  to  be  contented  with,  but  to  rejoice 
in,  and  be  very  thankful  for,  all  the  crosses 
and  vexations  we  meet  with:  to  receive 
them  cheerfully  at  God’s  hand,  as  the  me¬ 
dicines  of  our  soul,  and  the  condiments  of 
1  our  fortune :  as  the  arguments  of  his  good¬ 
will,  and  the  instruments  of  virtue ;  as  solid 
grounds  of  hope,  and  comfortable  presages 
of  future  joy  unto  us. 

(i.  Lastly,  we  are  obliged  to  thank  God, 
not  only  for  corporeal  and  temporal  be¬ 
nefits,  but  also  (and  that  principally)  for 
spiritual  and  eternal  blessings.  We  are 
apt,  as  to  desire  more  vehemently,  to  re¬ 
joice  more  heartily  in  the  fruition,  and 
more  passionately  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
temporal  good  things  ;  so  more  sincerely 
and  seriously  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  reception  of  them,  than  for  others  re¬ 
lating  to  our  spiritual  good,  to  our  ever¬ 
lasting  welfare :  wherein  we  misjudge  and 
misbehave  ourselves  extremely.  For,  as 
much  as  the  reasonable  soul  (that  goodly 
image  of  the  divine  essence,  breathed  from 
the  mouth  of  God)  doth  in  dignity  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  purity  of  substance,  excel  this 
feculent  lump  of  organized  clay,  our  body; 
as  the  blissful  ravishments  of  spirit  surpass 
the  dull  satisfactions  of  sense ;  as  the 
bottomless  depth  of  eternity  exceeds  that 
shallow  surface  of  time,  which  terminates 
this  transitory  life  :  in  such  proportion 
should  our  appetite  unto,  our  complacence 
in,  our  gratitude  for,  spiritual  blessings, 
transcend  the  affections  (respectively)  en¬ 
gaged  about  these  corporeal  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Consider  that  injunction  of  our  Saviour 
to  his  disciples :  In  this  rejoice  not ,  that 
the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you  ;  but  ruther 
rejoice  because  your  names  arc  written  in 
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heaven .b  Rejoice  not ;  that  is,  be  not  at  all 
affected  with  this  (although  in  itself  very 
rare  accomplishment,  eminent  privilege, 
glorious  power  of  working  that  indeed 
I  greatest  of  miracles,  subjecting  devils ; 

that  is,  baffling  the  shrewdest  craft,  and 
i  subduing  the  strongest  force  in  nature)  in 
comparison  of  that  delight,  which  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  divine  favour,  in  order  to 
|  your  eternal  felicity,  doth  afford. 

We  are,  ’tis  true,  greatly  indebted  to 
God  for  our  creation,  for  that  he  hath 
extracted  us  from  nothing,  and  placed  us 
in  so  lofty  a  rank  among  his  creatures  ; 
for  the  excellent  faculties  of  soul  and  body 
wherewith  he  hath  endued  us  ;  and  for 
many  most  admirable  prerogatives  of  our 
outward  estate :  but  much  more  for  our 
redemption,  and  the  wonder  fid  circum¬ 
stances  of  unexpressible  love  and  grace 
therein  declared ;  for  his  descending  to  a 
conjunction  with  our  nature,  and  elevating 
us  to  a  participation  of  his  ;  for  dignifying 
!  us  with  more  illustrious  titles,  and  instating 
us  in  a  sure  capacity  of  a  much  superior 
happiness.  Our  daily  food  deserves  well  a 
grace  to  be  said  before  and  after  it :  but 
how  much  more  that  constant  provision  of 
heavenly  manna,  the  evangelical  verity  ; 
those  savoury  delicacies  of  devotion,  where¬ 
by  our  souls  are  nourished  to  eternal  life  ? 
'Tis  a  laudable  custom,  when  we  are  de¬ 
manded  concerning  our  health,  to  answer, 
Well ,  I  thank  God  ;  but  much  more  rea¬ 
son  have  we  to  say  so,  if  our  conscience 
can  attest  concerning  that  sound  constitu¬ 
tion  of  mind,  whereby  we  are  disposed 
vigorously  to  perform  those  virtuous  func¬ 
tions,  due  from  reasonable  nature,  and 
conformable  to  the  divine  law.  If  for  the 
prosperous  success  of  our  worldly  at¬ 
tempts  ;  for  avoiding  dangers  that  threa¬ 
tened  corporal  pain  and  damage  to  us; 
for  defeating  the  adversaries  of  our  secu¬ 
lar  quiet,  we  make  Te  Deum  laudamus  our 
'wlxiov  (our  song  for  victory ;)  how  much 
more  for  the  happy  progress  of  our  spiri¬ 
tual  affairs  (affairs  of  incomparably  highest 
consequence  ;)  for  escaping  those  dreadful 
hazards  of  utter  ruin,  of  endless  torture  ; 
for  vanquishing  sin  and  hell,  those  irrecon 
cilable  enemies  to  our  everlasting  peace; 
are  we  obliged  to  utter  triumphal  anthems 
of  joy  and  thankfulness ! 

This  is  the  order  observed  by  the  Psal¬ 
mist  :  inciting  his  soul  to  bless  God  for  all 
his  benejits,e  he  begins  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  God’s  mercy  in  pardoning  his  sins  ; 
then  proceeds  to  his  goodness  in  bestowing 
temporal  favours.  Who  forgiveth  all  thy 
b  Luke  x.  20.  *  PsaJ.  ciii.  I,  &c. 
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sins,  leads  the  van  ;  Who  satisftth  thy 
mouth  with  good  things ,  brings  up  the  rear 
in  the  enumeration  and  acknowledgment 
of  God’s  benefits.  That  our  minds  are 
illustrated  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  glorious  attributes,  of  Christ  and  his 
blessed  Gospel,  of  that  straight  path  which 
conducteth  to  true  happiness  ;  that  by  di¬ 
vine  assistance  we  are  enabled  to  elude  the 
allurements,  to  withstand  the  violences  of 
temptation,  to  assuage  immoderate  desires, 
to  bridle  exorbitant  passions,  to  correct 
vicious  inclinations  of  mind  ;  requires 
more  our  hearty  thanks,  than  for  that  we 
were  able  by  our  natural  wit  to  penetrate 
the  abstrusest  mysteries,  or  to  subjugate 
empires  by  our  bodily  strength.  The  for¬ 
giveness  of  our  sins  doth  more  oblige 
us  to  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  goodness,  than  should  God  enrich 
us  with  all  the  treasures  contained  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  or  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
One  glimpse  of  his  favourable  countenance 
should  more  enflame  our  affections,  than 
being  invested  with  all  the  imaginable 
splendour  of  worldly  glory. 

Of  these  inestimable  benefits,  and  all 
the  advantageous  circumstances  wherewith 
they  are  attended,  we  ought  to  maintain 
in  our  hearts  constant  resentments ;  to  ex¬ 
cite  our  thankfulness,  to  kindle  our  love, 
to  quicken  our  obedience,  by  the  frequent 
contemplation  of  them. 

Thus  have  I  (though,  I  confess,  much 
more  slightly  than  so  worthy  a  subject  did 
require)  prosecuted  the  several  particulars 
observable  in  these  words.  I  should  con¬ 
clude  with  certain  inducements  persuasive 
to  the  practice  of  this  duty ;  whereof  I  have 
in  the  tenor  both  of  the  former  and  pre¬ 
sent  discourse  insinuated  divers,  and  could 
propound  many  more  :  but  (in  compliance 
with  the  time)  I  shall  content  myself  briefly 
to  consider  only  these  three  very  obvious 
ones. 

I.  First,  therefore,  we  may  consider,  that 
there  is  no  disposition  whatever  more  deeply 
radicated  in  the  original  constitution  of  all 
souls  endued  with  any  kind  of  perception 
or  passion,  than  being  sensible  of  benefits 
received ;  being  kindly  affected  with  love 
and  respect  toward  them  that  exhibit  them  ; 
being  ready  with  suitable  expressions  to 
acknowledge  them,  and  to  endeavour  com¬ 
petent  recompenses  for  them.  The  worst 
of  men,  the  most  devoid  of  all  not  only  piety, 
but  humanity  and  common  ingenuity,  the 
most  barbarous  and  most  wicked  (whom 
neither  sense  of  equity  nor  respect  to  law, 
no  promise  of  reward  or  fear  of  vengeance, 
can  anywise  engage  to  do  tilings  just  and 
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fitting,  or  restrain  from  enormous  actions), 
retain  notwithstanding  something  of  this 
natural  inclination,  and  are  usually  sensible 
of  good  turns  done  unto  them.  Experience 
teaches  us  thus  much ;  and  so  doth  that  sure 
oracle  of  our  Saviour :  If  (saith  he)  ye  do 
good  to  those  u-ho  do  good  to  you ,  what  thank 
is  it  ?  for  even  sinners  (that  is,  men  of  ap¬ 
parently  lewd  and  dissolute  conversation) 
do  the  same.d 

Yea,  even  beasts,  and  those  not  only  the 
most  gentle  and  sociable  of  them  (the  offi¬ 
cious  dog,  the  tractable  horse,  the  docile 
elephant),  but  the  wildest  also  and  fiercest 
of  them  (the  untameable  lion,  the  cruel 
tiger,  and  ravenous  bear,  as  stories  tell  us, 
and  experience  attests),  bear  some  kind¬ 
ness,  show  some  grateful  affection  to  those 
that  provide  for  them.® 

Neither  wild  beasts  only,  but  even  in¬ 
animate  creatures,  seem  not  altogether 
insensible  of  benefits,  and  livelily  represent 
unto  us  a  natural  abhorrence  of  ingratitude. 
The  rivers  openly  discharge  into  the  sea 
those  waters,  which  by  indiscernible  con¬ 
duits  they  derived  thence  ;  the  heavens 
remit  in  bountiful  showers  what  from  the 
earth  they  had  exhaled  in  vapour  ;  and  the 
earth,  by  a  fruitful  increase,  repays  the 
culture  bestowed  thereon ;  if  not  (as  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  doth  pronounce), 
it  deserves  cursing  and  reprobation I  So 
monstrous  a  thing,  and  universally  abomi¬ 
nable  to  nature,  is  all  ingratitude.  And 
how  execrable  a  prodigy  is  it,  then,  toward 
God,  from  whom  alone  we  receive  what¬ 
ever  we  enjoy,  whatever  we  can  expect  of 
good ! 

II.  The  second  obligation  to  this  duty  is 
most  just  and  equal.  For  (as  heK  said  well), 
Beneficium  qui  dare  nescit ,  injuste  petit : 
lie  unjustly  requires  (much  more  unjustly 
receives)  a  benefit,  who  is  not  minded  to  re¬ 
quite  it.  In  all  reason  we  are  indebted  for 
what  is  freely  given,  as  well  as  for  what  is 
lent  unto  us.  For  the  freeness  of  the  giver, 
his  not  exacting  security,  nor  expressing 
conditions  of  return,  doth  not  diminish, 
but  rather  increase  the  debt.  Fie  that  gives, 
indeed,  according  to  human  (or  political) 
law  (which,  in  order  to  preservation  of  pub¬ 
lic  peace,  requires  only  a  punctual  perform¬ 
ance  of  contracts),  transfers  his  right,  and 
alienates  his  possession :  but  according  to 
that  more  noble  and  perfect  rule  of  inge¬ 
nuity  (the  law  which  God  and  angels  and 
good  men  chiefly  observe,  and  govern  them¬ 
selves  by),  what  is  given  is  but  committed 
to  the  faith,  deposited  in  the  hand,  trea- 

‘  J.uke  vl.  83.  c  fide  Cell.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 
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sured  up  in  the  custody  of  him  that  receives 
it :  and  what  more  palpable  iniquity  is  there, 
than  to  betray  the  trust,  or  to  detain  the 
pledge,  not  of  some  inconsiderable  trifle, 
but  of  inestimable  good-will?*  Excepta 
Macedonum  gente  (saith  Seneca),  non  est 
ulla  data  adeersus  ingratum  actio : h  In 
no  nation  (excepting  the  Macedonians)  au 
action  could  be  preferred  against  ingrateful 
persons ,  as  so.  (Though  Xenophon,'  no 
mean  author,  reports,  that  among  the  Per¬ 
sians  also  there  were  judgments  assigned, 
and  punishments  appointed,  for  ingrati¬ 
tude.)  However,  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
and  at  the  tribunal  of  conscience,  no  of¬ 
fender  is  more  constantly  arraigned,  none 
more  surely  condemned,  none  more  severe¬ 
ly  punished,  than  the  ingrateful  man. 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  received  all 
from  the  divine  bounty ;  if  God  should,  in 
requital,  exact,  that  we  sacrifice  our  lives 
to  the  testimony  of  his  truth  ;  that  we  em¬ 
ploy  our  utmost  pains  ;  expend  our  whole 
estate,  adventure  our  health,  and  prosti¬ 
tute  all  our  earthly  contents  to  his  service ; 
since  he  did  but  revoke  liis  own,  it  were 
great  injustice  to  refuse  compliance  with 
his  demands :  how  much  more,  when  he 
only  expects  from  us  and  requires  some 
few  acknowledgments  of  our  obligation  to 
him,  some  little  portions  of  our  substance, 
for  the  relief  of  them  that  need,  some  easy 
observances  of  his  most  reasonable  com¬ 
mands  ? 

111.  Thirdly,  This  is  a  most  sweet  and 
delightful  duty.  Praise  the  Lord,  saith  the 
most  experienced  Psalmist,  for  the  Lord 
is  good;  sing  praises  to  his  name ,  for  it  is 
pleasant:  and  otherwhere,  Praise  the  Lord, 
for  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  to  our  God ; 
for  it  is  pleasant,  and  praise  is  comely .k  The 
performance  of  this  duty,  as  it  especially 
proceeds  from  good  humour,  and  a  cheer- 
fid  disposition  of  mind ;  so  it  feeds  and 
foments  them  ;  both  root  and  fruit  thereof 
are  hugely  sweet  and  sapid.  Whence  St. 
James :  If  any  man  be  afflicted,  let  him pray ; 
is  any  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms: 1  psalms, 
the  proper  matter  of  which  is  praise  and 
thanksgiving. 

Other  duties  of  devotion  have  something 
laborious  in  them,  something  disgustful  to 
our  sense.  Prayer  minds  us  of  our  wants 
and  imperfections ;  confession  induces  a 
sad  remembrance  of  our  misdeeds  and  bad 
deserts  :  but  thanksgiving  includes  nothing 
imeasy  or  unpleasant ;  nothing  but  the  me¬ 
mory  and  sense  of  exceeding  goodness. 

*  K«>.ov  it  OfitraC^ttr/xx  xupt-iw, 

h  De  Benef.  lib.  viii.  cap.  C.  •  Xcn.  Cyro.  cap.  1. 
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All  love  is  sweet ;  but  that  especially 
which  arises,  not  from  a  bare  apprehen¬ 
sion  only  of  the  object’s  worth  and  dignity, 
but  from  a  feeling  of  its  singular  benefi¬ 
cence  and  usefulness  unto  us.  And  what 
thought  can  enter  into  the  heart  of  man 
more  comfortable  and  delicious  than  this, 
that  the  great  Master  of  all  things,  the 
j  most  wise  and  mighty  King  of  heaven  and 
earth,  hath  entertained  a  gracious  regard, 
hath  expressed  a  real  kindness  towards  us  ? 
that  we  are  in  capacity  to  honour,  to  please, 
to  present  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  him, 
who  can  render  us  perfectly  happy  ?  that 
we  are  admitted  to  the  practice  of  that 
wherein  the  supreme  joy  of  paradise,  and 
the  perfection  of  angelical  bliss,  consists  ? 
For  praise  and  thanksgiving  are  the  most 
delectable  business  of  heaven ;  and  God 
grant  they  may  be  our  greatest  delight,  our 
most  frequent  employment  upon  earth  ! 

To  these  I  might  add  such  farther  con¬ 
siderations  :  That  this  duty  is  of  all  most 
acceptable  to  God,  and  most  profitable  to 
us.m  That  gratitude  for  benefits  procures 
more,  disposing  God  to  bestow,  and  qua¬ 
lifying  us  to  receive  them.  That  the  seri¬ 
ous  performance  of  this  duty  efficaciously 
promotes  and  facilitates  the  practice  of 
other  duties  ;  since  the  more  we  are  sen¬ 
sible  of  our  obligations  to  God,  the  more 
ready  we  shall  be  to  please  him,  by  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  commandments.  What  St. 
Chrysostom"  saith  of  prayer  —  “  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  he,  who  with  competent 
promptitude  of  mind  doth  constantly  ap¬ 
ply'  himself  thereto,  should  ever  sin" — is 
most  especially  true  of  this  part  of  devo¬ 
tion  •  for  how  can  we  at  the  same  time  be 
sensible  of  God’s  goodness  to  us,  and  wil¬ 
lingly  offend  him  ?  That  the  memory  of 
past  benefits,  and  sense  of  present,  con¬ 
firms  our  faith,  and  nourishes  our  hope  of 
future.  That  the  circumstances  of  the 
divine  beneficence  mightily  strengthen  the 
obligation  to  this  duty  ;  especially  his  ab¬ 
solute  freeness  in  giving,  and  our  total 
unworthiness  to  receive  ;  our  very  ingra¬ 
titude  itself  affording  strong  inducements 
to  gratitude.  That  giving  thanks  hath 
de  facto  been  always  the  principal  part  of 
all  religion  (whether  instituted  by  divine 
command,  or  prompted  by  natural  reason, 
or  propagated  by  general  tradition  ;)  the 
Ethnic  devotion  consisting  (as  it  were 
totally)  in  the  praise  of  their  gods,  and 
acknowledgment  of  their  benefits ;  the 
Jewish  more  than  half  in  eucharistical 
oblations,  and  in  solemn  commemorations 

m  Vide  Psal.  lxix.  30,  31 ;  I.  13.  14,  23. 
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of  providential  favours  ;  and  that  of  the 
ancient  Christians  so  far  forth,  that  bye- 
standers  could  hardly  discern  any  other 
thing  in  their  religious  practice  than  that 
they  sang  hymns  to  Christ,  and  by  mutual 
sacraments  obliged  themselves  to  abstain 
from  all  villany."  But  I  will  rather  wholly 
omit  the  prosecution  of  these  pregnant 
arguments,  than  be  further  offensive  to 
your  patience. 

Now  the  blessed  Fountain  of  all  goodness 
and  mercy  inspire  our  hearts  with  his  hea¬ 
venly  grace ,  and  thereby  enable  us  rightly 
to  apprehend ,  diligently  to  consider ,  faith¬ 
fully  to  remember ,  worthily  to  esteem ,  to  be 
heartily  affected  with ,  to  render  all  due  ac¬ 
knowledgment ,  praise ,  love,  and  thankful 
obedience  for  all  his  (infinitely  great  and 
innumerably  many)  favours ,  mercies ,  and 
benefits  freely  conferred  upon  us:  and  let  us 
say  with  David ,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel ,  who  only  doth  wondrous  things  : 
and  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever ; 
and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his 
glory.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  :  and  let  all 
the  people  say ,  Amen.v 

SERMON  X. 

ON  THE  KING’S  HAPPY  RETURN. 

1  Tim.  ii.  1,2 _ I  exhort  therefore,  that , 

first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers ,  inter¬ 
cessions,  and  giving  of  thunks,  be  made 
for  all  men :  for  kings,  and  for  all  that 
are  in  authority. 

Saint  Paul  in  his  preceding  discourse 
having  insinuated  directions  to  his  scholar 
and  spiritual  son,  Timothy,  concerning  the 
discharge  of  his  office,  of  instructing  men 
in  their  duty  according  to  the  evangelical 
doctrine  (the  main  design  whereof  he 
teacheth  to  consist,  not  (as  some  men  con¬ 
ceited)  in  fond  stories,  or  vain  speculations , 
but  in  practice  of  substantial  duties,  hold¬ 
ing  a  sincere  faith,  maintaining  a  good  con¬ 
science,  performing  offices  of  pure  and  hearty 
charity;)  in  pursuance  of  such  general 
duty,  and  as  a  principal  instance  thereof, 
he  doth  here  first  of  all  exhort,  or,  doth 
exhort  that,  first  of  all,  all  kinds  of  devotion 
should  be  offered  to  God,  as  for  all  men 
generally,  so  particularly  for  kings  and 
magistrates. a  From  whence  we  may  collect 
two  particulars:  1.  That  the  making  of 
prayers  for  kings  is  a  Christian  duty  of 
great  importance.  (St.  Paul  judging  fit  to 

°  Plin.  Epist.  *  Psal.  lxxii.  18,  I9;cvi.  48. 

*  1  Tim.  i.  3,  G,  5,  19. 
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exhort  thereto  -rcZro*  before  all  other 

things ;  or,  to  exhort  that  before  all  things 
it  should  be  performed.)*  2.  That  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  pastors  of  the  church  (such 
as  St.  Timothy  was)  to  take  special  care 
that  this  duty  should  be  performed  in  the 
church  ;  both  publicly  in  the  congregations, 
and  privately  in  the  retirements  of  each 
Christian :  according  to  w  hat  the  Apostle, 
after  the  proposing  divers  enforcements  of 
this  duty,  subsumeth  in  the  eighth  verse : 
I  will  therefore ,  that  men  pray  everywhere , 
lifting  up  holy  hands ,  without  wrath  or 
doubting.  , 

The  first  of  these  particulars,  That  it  is 
a  duty  of  great  importance  to  pray  for 
hings,  I  shall  insist  upon :  it  being  indeed 
now  very  fit  and  seasonable  to  urge  the 
practice  of  it,  when  it  is  perhaps  commonly 
not  much  considered,  or  not  well  observed ; 
and  when  there  is  most  need  of  it,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effects  and  consequences  which 
may  proceed  from  the  conscionable  dis¬ 
charge  of  it. 

My  endeavour  therefore  shall  be  to  press 
it  by  divers  considerations,  discovering  our 
obligation  thereto,  and  serving  to  induce 
us  to  its  observance:  some  whereof  shall 
be  general,  or  common  to  all  times ;  some 
particular,  or  suitable  to  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  things. 

I.  The  Apostle  exhorteth  Christians  to 
pray  for  hings  with  all  sorts  of  prayer : 
with  iiirut,  or  deprecations ,  for  averting 
evils  from  them;  with  u/tai,  or  peti¬ 
tions,  for  obtaining  good  things  to  them  ; 
with  iunvhif,  or  occasioned  intercessions ,  for 
needful  gifts  and  graces  to  be  collated  on 
them:  as,  after  St.  Austin,11  interpreters, 
in  expounding  St.  Paul’s  words,  commonly 
distinguish,  howr  accurately  I  shall  not  dis¬ 
cuss:  it  sufficing,  that  assuredly  the  Apostle 
meaneth,  under  this  variety  of  expression, 
to  comprehend  all  kinds  of  prayer.  And 
to  this  I  say  we  are  obliged  upon  divers 
accounts. 

1.  Common  charity  should  dispose  us 
to  pray  for  kings.  This  Christian  disposi¬ 
tion  inclineth  to  universal  benevolence  and 
beneficence,  according  to  that  apostolical 
precept,  As  ice  have  opportunity ,  let  us  do 
good  unto  all  men  :e  it  consequently  will 
excite  us  to  pray  for  all  men  ;  seeing  this 
is  a  way  of  exerting  good-will,  and  exer¬ 
cising  beneficence,  which  any  man,  at  any 
time,  if  he  hath  the  will  and  heart,  may 
have  opportunity  and  ability  to  pursue. 

No  man  indeed  otherwise  can  benefit  all : 
few  men  otherwise  can  benefit  many:  some 

*  H at  at  'ftXai  eo*  irav7&i*  voitieOaci- 
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men  otherwise  can  benefit  none :  but  in 
this  way  any  man  is  able  to  benefit  all,  or 
unconfinedly  to  oblige  mankind,  deriving 
on  any  somewhat  of  God’s  immense  bene¬ 
ficence.  By  performing  this  good  office, 
at  the  expense  of  a  few'  good  wishes  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  sovereign  Goodness,  the 
poorest  may  prove  benefactors  to  the  richest, 
the  meanest  to  the  highest,  the  weakest  to 
the  mightiest  of  men :  so  we  may  benefit 
even  those  who  are  most  remote  from  us, 
most  strangers  and  quite  unknowm  to  us, 
Our  prayers  can  reach  the  utmost  ends  of 
the  earth  ;  and  by  them  our  charity  may 
embrace  all  the  world. 

And  from  them  surely  kings  must  not 
be  excluded.  For  if,  because  all  men  are 
our  fellow'-creatures,  and  brethren  by  the 
same  heavenly  Father ;  because  all  men 
are  allied  to  us  by  cognition  and  similitude 
of  nature;  because  all  men  arc  the  objects 
of  God’s  particular  favour  and  care :  if, 
because  all  men  are  partakers  of  the  com¬ 
mon  redemption,  by  the  undertakings  of 
him  who  is  the  common  Mediator  and 
Saviour  of  all  men;  and  because  all  men, 
according  to  the  gracious  intent  and  de¬ 
sire  of  God,  are  designed  for  a  consortship 
in  the  same  blessed  inheritance  (wdiich  en¬ 
forcements  St.  Pauld  in  the  context  doth 
intimate:)  if,  inline,  because  all  men  do 
need  prayers,  and  are  capable  of  benefit 
from  them,  we  should  be  charitably  dis¬ 
posed  to  pray  for  them :  then  must  we  also 
pray  for  kings,  who,  even  in  their  personal 
capacity,  as  men,  do  share  in  all  those  con¬ 
ditions.  Thus  may  we  conceive  St.  Paul 
here  to  argue :  For  all  men,  saith  he,  for 
kings ;  that  is  consequently  for  kings,  or 
particularly  for  kings ;  to  pray  for  whom, 
at  least  no  less  than  for  other  men,  uni¬ 
versal  charity  should  dispose  us. 

Indeed,  even  on  this  account  we  may  say, 
especially  for  kings;  the  law  of  general 
charity  w  ith  peculiar  advantage  being  ap¬ 
plicable  to  them :  for  that  law  commonly 
is  expressed  with  reference  to  our  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  that  is,  to  persons  with  whom  we 
have  to  do,  who  come  under  our  particular 
notice,  who  by  any  intercourse  are  approxi¬ 
mated  to  us  ;  and  such  are  kings  especially. 
For  whereas  the  greatest  part  of  men  (by 
reason  of  their  distance  from  us,  from  the 
obscurity  of  their  condition,  or  for  want  of 
opportunity  to  converse  with  them)  must 
needs  slip  beside  us,  so  that  we  cannot 
employ  any  distinct  thought  or  affection 
toward  them :  it  is  not  so  with  kings,  who 
by  their  eminent  and  illustrious  station 
become  very  observable  by  us  ;  with  whom 

«  I  Tim.  ii.  4,  5,  6. 
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we  have  frequent  transactions  and  mutual 
concerns  ;  who,  therefore,  in  the  strictest 
acceptation,  are  our  neighbours ;  whom  we 
are  charged  to  love  as  ourselves  ;  to  whom 
consequently  we  must  perform  this  most 
charitable  office  of  praying  for  them. 

2.  To  impress  which  consideration,  we 
may  reflect,  that  commonly  we  have  only 
this  way  granted  us  of  exercising  our  cha¬ 
rity  towards  princes  ;  they  being  situated 
aloft  above  the  reach  of  private  benefi¬ 
cence  :*  so  that  we  cannot  enrich  them,  or 
relieve  them  by  our  alms  ;  we  cannot  help 
to  exalt  or  prefer  them  to  a  better  state ; 
we  can  hardly  come  to  impart  good  advice, 
seasonable  consolation,  or  wholesome  re¬ 
proof  to  them ;  we  cannot  profit  or  please 
them  by  familiar  conversation.  For  as  in 
divers  other  respects  they  resemble  the 
Divinity  ;  so  in  this  they  are  like  it,  that 
we  may  say  to  them,  as  the  Psalmist  to 
God.  Thou  art  my  Lord ;  my  goodness  ex- 
tendeth  not  to  thee.*  Yet  this  case  may  be 
reserved,  wherein  the  poorest  soul  may 
benefit  the  greatest  prince,  imparting  the 
richest  and  choicest  goods  to  him:  he  may 
be  indebted  for  his  safety,  for  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  his  affairs,  for  God’s  mercy 
and  favour  toward  him,  to  the  prayers  of 
his  meanest  vassal.  And  thus  to  oblige 
princes,  methinks,  we  should  be  very  de¬ 
sirous  ;  we  should  be  glad  to  use  such  an 
advantage,  we  should  be  ambitious  of 
such  an  honour. 

3.  We  are  bound  to  pray  for  kings  out 
of  charity  to  the  public  ;  because  their 
good  is  a  general  good,  and  the  commu¬ 
nities  of  men  (both  church  and  state)  are 
greatly  concerned  in  the  blessings  by  prayer 
derived  on  them. 

The  safety  of  a  prince  is  a  great  part 
of  the  common  welfare ;  the  common¬ 
wealth,  as  it  were,  living  and  breathing 
in  him :  his  fall,  like  that  of  a  tall  cedar 
(to  which  he  is  compared),  shaking  the 
earth,  and  discomposing  the  state  ;  putting 
things  out  of  course,  and  drawing  them 
into  new  channels  ; f  translating  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  affairs  into  untried  hands, 
and  an  uncertain  condition.  Hence,  Let 
the  king  live  (which  our  translators  render, 
God  save  the  king),  was  an  usual  form  of 
salutation,  or  prayer:  and,  O  king  live  fur 
ever,*  was  a  customary  address  to  princes, 
whereto  the  best  men  did  conform,  even 

•  Privatorum  ista  copia  est,  inter  se  esse  muni- 
ficos.  — Anson,  ad  Grattan. 

Absit,  Auguste,  et  istud  saneta  divinitas  omen 
avertat,  ut  tu  a  quoquam  mortaiium  expectes  vicem 
beneficii. — Mamet c.  ad  Julian. 

e  Psal.  xvi.  2.  r  Isa.  ii.  13.  *  1  Kings!. 25; 

2  Kings  xl.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1 1 ;  I  Kings  i.  31  ;  Dan. 
Ii.  4  ;  iii.  0;  v.  10 ;  vi.  6 ;  Nth.  ii.  3 ;  Dan.  vi.  21 . 


in  application  to  none  of  the  best  princes  ; 
as  Nehemiah  to  king  Artaxerxes,  and 
Daniel  to  king  Darius.  Hence  not  only 
good  king  David  is  called  the  light  of  Ls- 
rael  ( Thou  shalt  not,  said  Abishai,  any 
more  go  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou 
quench  not  the  light  of  Lsrael  ;h)  but  even 
the  wicked  and  perverse  king  Zedekiah'  is 
by  the  prophet  Jeremy  himseli  (who  had 
been  so  misused  by  him)  styled  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils.  (  The  breath,  saith  he,  of 
our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  was 
taken  in  their  pits.k)  Hence  not  only  the 
fall  of  good  king  Josiah  was  so  grievously 
lamented  ; 1  but  a  solemn  mourning  was 
due  to  that  of  Saul  ;  and,  Ye  daughters  of 
Jerusalem ,  weep  for  Saul,m  was  a  strain 
becoming  the  mouth  of  his  great  successor 
king  David.  Hence  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  could  not  be  constrained  to 
swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  did  not  yet, 
in  compliance  with  the  usual  practice, 
scruple  to  swear  by  their  health  or  safety :] 
that  is,  to  express  their  wishing  it,  with 
appeal  to  God’s  testimony  of  their  sincerity 
therein ;  as  Joseph  may  be  conceived  to 
have  sworn  by  the  life  of  PharoahJ  Hence 
well  might  the  people  tell  king  David, 
Thou  art  worth  ten  thousand  of  us  ;°  seeing 
the  public  was  so  much  interested  in  his 
safety,  and  had  suffered  more  in  the  loss 
of  him,  than  if  a  myriad  of  others  had  mis¬ 
carried. 

This  honour  likewise  of  a  prince  is  the 
glory  of  his  people  ;  seeing  it  is  founded 
on  qualities  or  deeds  tending  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  seeing  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  he  should  acquire  honour  without 
their  aid  and  concurrence,  or  that  he 
should  retain  it  without  their  support  and 
their  satisfaction.  And  as  the  chief  grace 
and  beauty  of  a  body  is  in  the  head,p  and 
the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  whole  are 
placed  there ;  so  is  any  commonwealth 
most  dignified  and  beautified  by  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  its  prince. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  a  prince  are 
the  supports  and  securities  of  a  state  ;  he 
thereby  being  enabled  to  uphold  and  de¬ 
fend  its  safety,  its  order,  its  peace  ;q  to 
protect  his  people  from  foreign  injuries 
and  invasions  ;  to  secure  them  from  intes¬ 
tine  broils  and  factions ;  to  repress  out¬ 
rages  and  oppressions  annoying  them. 

The  prosperity  of  a  prince  is  inseparable 

t  Sed  et  juramus.  sicut  non  per  genios  Casarum, 
ita  per  salutem  eoruin,  qua  est  augustior  omnibus 
geniis.  —  Tert.  Apol.  cap.  xxxii. 

b  2  Sam.  xxi.  17.  ‘  2  Ki ng*  xxlv.  19;  Jer. 

xxxii.  3.  k  Lam.  iv.  29.  *  Zech.  xii.  11  ; 

2  Chron.  xxxv.  21.  m  2  Sam.  1.  12,  24.  °  Gen. 
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from  the  prosperity  of  his  people ;  they 
ever  partaking  of  his  fox-tunes,  and  thri¬ 
ving  or  suffering  with  him.  For  as  when 
the  sun  shineth  brightly,  there  is  a  clear 
day,  and  fair  weather  over  the  world ;  so 
when  a  prince  is  not  overclouded  with  ad¬ 
versity  or  disastrous  occurrences,  the  pub¬ 
lic  state  must  be  serene,  and  a  pleasant 
state  of  things  will  appear.  Then  is  the 
ship  in  a  good  condition,  when  the  pilot  in 
open  sea,  with  full  sails  and  a  brisk  gale, 
cheerfully  steereth  on  towards  his  designed 
port. 

Especially  the  piety  and  goodness  of  a 
prince  is  of  vast  consequence,  and  yieldeth 
infinite  benefit  to  his  country.  For,  Vita 
principis  censura  est;  the  life  of  a  prince 
is  a  calling  of  other  men’s  lives  to  an  ac¬ 
count. r  His  example  hath  an  unspeakable 
influence  on  the  manners  of  his  people, 
who  are  apt  in  all  his  garb  and  every  fa¬ 
shion  to  imitate  him.*  His  practice  is 
more  powerful  than  his  commands,  and 
often  doth  control  them.  His  authority 
hath  the  great  stroke  in  encouraging  vir¬ 
tue,  and  checking  vice,  if  it  bendeth  that 
way ;  the  dispensation  of  honours  and 
rewards,  with  the  infliction  of  ignominies 
and  corrections,  being  in  his  hand,  and 
passing  from  it  according  to  his  inclina¬ 
tions.  His  power  is  the  shield  of  inno¬ 
cence,  the  fence  of  right,  the  shelter  of 
weakness  and  simplicity  against  violences 
and  frauds.  His  very  look  (a  smile  or  a 
frown  of  his  countenance)  is  sufficient  to 
advance  goodness,  and  suppress  wicked¬ 
ness;  according  to  that  of  Solomon,  A 
king  sitting  in  the  throne  of  judgment  scat- 
tereth  away  all  evil  with  his  eyes .*  His 
goodness  pleasing  God,  procureth  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  therewith  deduceth  from  heaven 
all  kinds  of  blessings  on  his  people.  And 
if  those  politic  aphorisms  of  the  Wise  Man 
be  true,  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation 
and  estahlisheth  a  throne;  that  when  it 
goeth  well  with  the  righteous ,  the  city  re¬ 
joice  th  ;  and  the  same  by  the  blessing  of  the 
upright  is  exalted  „■*  then  upon  his  inclina¬ 
tions  to  virtue  the  advancement  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  public  welfare  do  mainly  depend. 
So,  for  instance,  how  did  piety  flourish  in 
the  times  of  David,  who  loved,  favoured, 
and  practised  it !  and  what  abundance  of 

*  Flexibiles  in  quamcunquc  partem  ilucimur  a 
principp.  atque,  ut  ita  dicam,  sequaces  sumus.  Huic 
eniin  chari,  huic  probati  esse  cupimus;  quod  frustra 
speraverint  dissimiles.  Eoquo  obsequii  continuatione 
pervenimus,  ut  prope  omncs  homines  unius  moribus 
vivamus. — Plm.  Paneg. 

Vita  principis  con*  ura  est,  eaqucperpetua ;  nd  banc 
diripimur,  ad  hone  convertimur;  nec  tain  Imperio 
nohip  opus  est  quam  evemplo.  —  ibid. 

r  F.cclus.  \.  2.  *  Prov.  xx.  ft.  *  Prov.  xiv. 
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prosperity  did  attend  it !  What  showers  of 
blessings  (what  peace,  what  wealth,  what 
credit  and  glory)  did  God  then  pour  down 
upon  Isi-ael!u  How  did  the  goodness  of 
that  prince  transmit  favours  and  mercies 
on  his  country  till  a  long  time  after  his 
decease  1  How  often  did  God  profess  for 
his  servant  David's  sake  to  preserve  Judah 
from  destruction  ;  so  that  even  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  when  the  king  of  Assyria  did 
invade  that  country,  God  by  the  mouth  of 
Isaiah  declared,  I  will  defend  this  city  to 
save  it  for  mine  own  sake ,  and  for  my  ser¬ 
vant  David's  sake.' 

We  may  indeed  observe,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  representation  of  things  in  holy 
Scripture,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  con¬ 
nexion,  or  a  communication  of  merit  and 
guilt,  between  prince  and  people  ;  so  that 
mutually  each  of  them  is  rewarded  for  the 
virtues,  each  is  punished  for  the  vices  of 
the  other.  As  for  the  iniquities  of  a  people, 
God  withdraweth  from  their  prince  the 
free  communications  of  his  grace  and  of 
his  favour  (suffering  him  to  incur  sin,  or 
to  fall  into  misfortune  ;  which  was  the  case 
of  that  incomparably  good  king  Josiah," 
and  hath  been  the  fate  of  divers  excellent 
princes,  whom  God  hath  snatched  away 
from  people  unworthy  of  them,  or  involved 
with  such  a  people  in  common  calamities ; 
according  to  the  rule  propounded  in  the 
Law/  of  God’s  dealing  with  the  Israelites 
in  the  case  of  their  disobedience  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  of  Samuel,  If  you  shall  do 
wickedly ,  ye  shall  be  consumed ,  both  ye  and 
your  king:)  so  reciprocally,  for  the  mis¬ 
demeanours  of  princes  (or  in  them,  and 
by  them),  God  doth  chastise  their  people. 
For  what  confusions  in  Israel  did  the  of¬ 
fences  of  Solomon  create !  What  mischiefs 
did  issue  thereon  from  Jeroboam’s  wicked 
behaviour  !  How  did  the  sins  of  Manas- 
seh  stick  to  his  country,  since  that,  even 
after  that  notable  reformation  wrought  by 
Josiah,  it  is  said,  Notwithstanding  the  Lord 
turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great 
wrath ,  wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled 
against  Judah ,  because  of  all  the  provo¬ 
cations  wherewith  Munasseh  had  provoked 
him  I  And  how  sorely,  by  a  tedious  three 
years  famine,  did  God  avenge  Saul's  cruelty 
toward  the  Gibeonites  ly 

Nor  are  only  the  sins  of  bad  princes 
affixed  to  people  conspiring  with  them  in 
impiety ;  for  even  of  King  Hezekiah  it  is 

"  2  Sam.  vii.  9  ;  (Psol.  lxxii.  7.)  *  (2  Sam.  vlf. 

16  ;  I  Kings  xi.  13;  Jer.  xxxiii.  21  ;  Psal.  Ixxxix.  2ft; 
cxxxii.  10);  Isa.  xxxvii.  35 ;  (1  Kings  xi.  32,  31.) 
w  2  Kings  xxiii.  25;  Isa.  ill.  1,  &c.  *  Dcut. 
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said,  But  Hezekiah  rendered  not  again  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  benefit  done  unto  him ;  for 
his  heart  was  lifted  up :  therefore  there  was 
wrath  upon  him ,  and  upon  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem.1  So  the  pride  and  ingratitude  of  an 
excellent  prince  were  avenged  on  his  sub¬ 
jects.  And  when  good  king  David  (God 
averting  his  grace  from  him)  did  fall  into 
that  arrogant  transgression  of  counting  his 
forces,  that,  as  Joab  prudently  foretold,  be¬ 
came  a  cause  of  trespass  to  Israel;  and  God , 
saith  the  text,  was  displeased  with  this 
thing ,  therefore  he  smote  Israel .a 

David  indeed  seemed  to  apprehend  some 
iniquity  in  this  proceeding,  expostulating 
thus,  Is  it  not  that  I  commanded  the  people 
to  be  numbered  ?  even  I  it  is  that  have  sinned 
and  done  evil  indeed;  but  as  for  these  sheep , 
what  have  they  done  ?b  But  God  had  no  re¬ 
gard  to  his  plea,  nor  returned  any  answer 
to  it ;  for  indeed  God’s  wrath  began  with 
the  people,  and  their  king’s  sin  was  but  a 
judgment  executed  on  them ;  for  the  anger , 
it  is  said,  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel  (by  their  sin  surely,  which  is  the 
only  incentive  of  divine  wrath),  and  he 
moved  David  against  them  to  say ,  Go  num¬ 
ber  Israel  and  Judah.* 

So  indeed  it  is  that  princes  are  bad,  that 
they  incur  great  errors,  or  commit  notable 
trespasses,  is  commonly  imputable  to  the 
fault  of  subjects;  and  is  a  just  judgment 
by  divine  Providence  laid  on  them,  as  for 
other  provocations,  so  especially  for  their 
want  of  devotion,  and  neglecting  duly  to 
pray  for  them.  For  if  they  constantly,  with 
hearty  sincerity  and  earnest  fervency,  would 
in  their  behalf  sue  to  God,  who  fashioneth 
all  the  hearts  of  men ,  who  especially  hold- 
eth  the  hearts  of  kings  in  his  hand,  and 
turneth  them  whithersoever  he  will;*  we 
reasonably  might  presume,  that  God  by  his 
grace  would  direct  them  into  the  right  way, 
and  incline  their  hearts  to  goodness;  that 
he  would  accomplish  his  own  words  in  the 
prophet,  I  will  make  thy  officers  peace,  and 
thine  exactors  righteousness  ;e  that  we  might 
have  occasion  to  pay  thanksgivings  like  that 
of  Ezra :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers,  who  hath  put  such  things  as  this  in 
the  king's  heart,  to  beautify  the  house  of  the 
Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem.' 

We  are  apt  to  impute  the  ill  manage¬ 
ment  of  things,  and  the  bad  success  waiting 
on  it,  unto  princes,  being  in  appearance 
the  immediate  agents  and  instruments  of 
it ;  but  we  commonly  do  therein  mistake, 
not  considering  that  ourselves  are  most 

•(Jer.  xxxii.  32  ;)  2  Chron.  xxxli.  2S.  ■  1  Chron. 

xxi.  3,  7.  b  1  Chron.  xxi.  17.  c  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1. 
d  Psal.  xxxiii.  15;  Prov.  xxi.  1.  *  Isa.  lx.  17. 

#  Ezra  vii.  27. 


guilty  and  blameable  for  it ;  that  it  is  an 
impious  people  which  maketh  an  unhappy 
prince  ;  that  their  offences  do  pervert  hi's 
counsels,  and  blast  his  undertakings  :  that 
their  profaneness  and  indevotion  do  in¬ 
cense  God’s  displeasure,  and  cause  him  to 
desert  princes,  withdrawing  his  gracious 
conduct  from  them,  and  permitting  them 
to  be  misled  by  temptation,  by  ill  advice, 
by  their  own  infirmities,  lusts,  and  passions, 
into  courses  fit  to  punish  a  naughty  people. 
So  these  were  the  causes  of  Moses’s  speak¬ 
ing  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  and  that  it 
went  ill  with  him  for  their  sakes ; 6  of  Aa¬ 
ron’s  forming  the  molten  calf ;  of  David's 
numbering  the  people;  of  Josiah’s  unad¬ 
vised  enterprise  against  Pharaoh  Neco ;  of 
Zedekiah’s  rebellion  against  the  Assyrians 
(notwithstanding  the  strong  dissuasions  of 
the  prophet  Jeremy  ;)  concerning  which  it 
is  said,  Bor  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah , 
until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence, 
that  Zedekiah  rebelled  against  the  king  of 
Babylon  .h 

Considering  which  things,  it  is  apparent 
that  prayer  for  our  prince  is  a  great  office 
of  charity  to  the  public  ;  and  that  in  pray¬ 
ing  for  his  safety,  for  his  honour,  for  his 
wealth,  for  his  prosperity,  for  his  virtue, 
we  do  in  effect  pray  for  the  same  benefits 
respectively  to  our  country  ;  that  in  pray¬ 
ing  for  his  welfare,  we  do  in  consequence 
pray  for  the  good  of  all  our  neighbours, 
our  friends,  our  relations,  our  families ; 
whose  good  is  wrapped  in  his  welfare,  doth 
flow  from  it,  doth  hang  upon  it. 

We  are  bound,  and  it  is  a  very  noble 
piece  of  charity,  to  love  our  country,  sin¬ 
cerely  to  desire  and  earnestly  to  further  its 
happiness,  and  therefore  to  pray  for  it ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  advice  and  practice  of  the 
Psalmist :  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem;  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace 
be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within 
thy  palaces.  ‘  We  are  obliged  more  especially 
upon  the  highest  accounts,  with  dearest 
affection  to  love  the  church  (our  heavenly 
commonwealth,  the  society  of  our  spiritual 
brethren),  most  ardently  to  tender  its  good, 
and  seek  its  advantages ;  and  therefore  most 
urgently  to  sue  for  God’s  favour  toward  it : 
being  ready  to  say  after  David,  Do  good 
O  God,  in  thy  good  pleasure  to  Sion :  build 
thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Arise,  O  Lord , 
and  have  mercy  upon  Sion ;  for  the  time  to 
favour  her,  yea  the  set  time  is  come  A  Now 
these  duties  we  cannot  more  easily,  more 
compendiously,  or  more  effectually  dis- 

*  Psal.  cvi.  32,  33;  Exod.  xxxii. ;  Deut.  ix. 
h  2  Kings  xxiv.  20.  »  Psal.  exxii.  6;  (cxxviii.  5;) 

exxii.  7.  k  Psal.  li.  18;  cii.  13,  16;  (Isa.  lxl.  1.) 
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charge,  than  by  earnestly  praying  for  our 
prince ;  seeing  that  if  we  do  by  our  prayers 
procure  God’s  favour  to  him,  we  do  cer¬ 
tainly  draw  it  on  the  state  and  the  church. 
If  God,  moved  by  our  devout  importunities, 
shall  please  to  guard  his  person  from  dan¬ 
gers,  and  to  grant  him  a  long  life ; 1  to  en¬ 
due  his  heart  with  grace,  with  the  love  and 
fear  of  himself,  with  a  zeal  of  furthering 
public  good,  of  favouring  piety,  of  dis¬ 
countenancing  sin:  if  God  shall  vouchsafe 
to  inspire  him  with  wisdom,  and  to  guide 
his  counsels,  to  bless  his  proceedings,  and  to 
crown  his  undertakings  with  good  success  : 
then  assuredly  we  have  much  promoted  the 
public  interest;  then  infallibly,  together 
with  these,  all  other  blessings  shall  descend 
on  us,  all  good  will  flourish  in  our  land. 
This  was  the  ancient  practice  of  Christians, 
and  directed  to  this  end.  For,  We  (saith 
Lactantius  to  Constantine)  uith  duihj  pray¬ 
ers  do  supplicate  God ,  that  he  icould  Jirsl 
of  all  keep  thee ,  whom  he  hath  willed  to  he 
the  keeper  of  things ;  then  that  he  would  in¬ 
spire  into  thee  a  will,  whereby  thou  inayest 
ever  persevere  in  the  love  of  GotT s  name ; 
which  is  salutary  to  all ,  both  to  thee  for  thy 
happiness,  and  to  us  for  our  quiet.' 

4.  Wherefore  consequently  our  own  in¬ 
terest  and  charity  to  ourselves  should  dis¬ 
pose  us  to  pray  for  our  prince.  We  being 
nearly  concerned  in  his  welfare,  as  parts 
of  the  public,  and  as  enjoying  many  private 
advantages  thereby  ;  we  cannot  but  partake 
of  his  good,  we  cannot  but  suffer  with  him. 
We  cannot  live  quietly,  if  our  prince  is  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  we  cannot  live  happily,  if  he  be  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  we  can  hardly  live  virtuously,  if 
divine  grace  do  not  incline  him  to  favour  us 
therein,  or  at  least  restrain  him  from  hin¬ 
dering  us.f  This  is  St .  Paul’s  own  considera¬ 
tion  :  1  exhort  you  (saith  he)  to  make  prayers 
for  kings  —  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life  in  all  goodliness  and  honesty .m 
Upon  such  an  account  God  did  command 
the  Jew's  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  that 
heathen  state,  under  which  they  lived  in 
captivity:  And  seek  (said  he)  the  peace  of 
the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  cur¬ 
ried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord 
for  it :  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have 
peace -u  And  for  the  like  cause,  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  old  deemed  themselves  bound  to 
pray  for  the  Gentile  magistrates,  according 

•  Cui  nos  quotidianis  precibus  supplicamus,  ut  te 
imprimis,  quem  return  custodem  vofuit  es:  r,  custo¬ 
dial  :  dt-inde  inspiret  tibi  voluntatem.  qua  semper  in 
amore divini  nominis  perseveres;  quod  cst  omnibus 
saiutare.  et  tibi  ad  telicitatem,  et  nobis  ad  quictem. — 
Lnct.  vii.  36. 

t  Nescio  an  plus  moribus  conferat  princeps,  qui 
bonos  esse  patitur,  quain  qui  coglt.  —  l‘iin.  Panegyr. 

1  P«il.  sxi.  4.  m  I  Tim.  li.  1.  "  Jer.  xxix.7. 
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to  that  of  Tertullian  :  He  pray  for  you, 
because  with  you  the  empire  is  shaken  :  and 
the  other  members  of  it  being  shaken,  as¬ 
suredly  even  ice,  how  far  soever  ice  may  be 
thought  from  troubles,  are  found  in  some 
place  of  the  full. \  Farther, 

5.  Let  us  consider,  that  subjects  are 
obliged  in  gratitude  and  ingenuity,  yea,  in 
equity  and  justice,  to  pray  for  their  princes. 
For, 

They  are  most  nearly  related  to  us,  and 
allied  by  the  most  sacred  bands ;  being 
constituted  by  God,  in  his  own  room,  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  their  country  ; 
being  also  avowed  and  accepted  for  such 
by  solemn  vows,  and  most  holy  sacraments 
of  allegiance  :  whence  unto  them,  as  such, 
we  owe  an  humble  piety,  a  very  respectful 
affection,  a  most  dutiful  observance  ;§  the 
which  we  cannot  better  express  or  exer¬ 
cise,  than  in  our  heartiest  prayers  for  their 
welfare. 

They  by  God  are  destined  to  be  the 
protectors  of  the  church,  the  patrons  of 
religion,  the  fosterers  and  cherishers  of 
truth,  of  virtue,  of  piety:  for  of  the  church 
in  the  evangelical  times  it  was  prophesied, 
Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers ;  thou 
shaft  such  the  breasts  of  kings;  kings  shall 
minister  to  thee :°  wherefore  to  them,  not 
only  as  men  and  citizens,  but  peculiarly  as 
Christians,  we  owe  the  highest  duty  ;  and 
consequently  we  must  pay  the  best  devo¬ 
tion  for  them. 

To  them  we  stand  indebted  for  the 
greatest  benefits  of  common  life :  they  ne¬ 
cessarily  do  take  much  care,  they  undergo 
great  trouble,  they  are  exposed  to  many 
hazards  for  our  advantages ;  that  under 
their  shadow p  we  may  enjoy  safety  and 
quiet,  we  may  reap  the  fruits  of  our  in¬ 
dustry,  we  may  possess  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  our  life,  with  security  from 
rapine,  from  contention,  from  solicitude, 
from  the  continual  fears  of  wrong  and 
outrage. 

To  their  industry  and  vigilancy,  under 
God,  we  owe  the  fair  administration  of 
justice,  the  protection  of  right  and  inno¬ 
cence,  the  preservation  of  order  and  peace, 
the  encouragement  of  goodness,  and  cor¬ 
rection  of  w  ickedness ;  for  they,  as  the 

t  Vobiscum  cnim  concutitur  imperium  ;  concussis 
etiam  ca?teris  membiis  ejus,  utique  et  ncs.  licit  ex- 
trauei  a  turbis  £e>tiineniur,  in  aliquo  loco  casus  inve- 
nimur.—  Tvrt.  jipol.  cap.  xxxii. 

§  Querns  ciens  (Christianus)  a  Deo  suo  constitui, 
necesse  cst,  ut  et  ipsum  diii;»at,  et  revereatur,  et  ho- 
noret,  et  salvum  velit .  —  Tvrt.  ad  Heap.  ii. 

Jurat  per  Deum,  et  per  Christum,  et  per  Spiritum 
S.  et  per  majestatem  im|>eratoriB,  quae  secundum 
Deum  generi  humano  diligcnda  est,  et  colenda.  — 
Veget.  ii.  5. 

°  l>a.  xlix.  23;  lx.  16.  10. 


p  Lam.  if.  20. 
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Apostle  telleth  us,  are  God's  ministers , 
attending  continually  on  these  very  things .q 
They  indeed  so  attend  as  to  deny  them¬ 
selves,  and  so  forego  much  of  their  own 
ease,  their  pleasure,  their  satisfaction;  be¬ 
ing  frequently  perplexed  with  cares,  con¬ 
tinually  enslaved  to  business,  and  subject 
to  various  inconveniences,  rendering  their 
life  to  considerate  spectators  very  little  de¬ 
sirable. 

As,  therefore,  according  to  our  Lord’s 
observation,  they  are  usually  styled  bene¬ 
factors ,r  so  they  really  are  ;  even  the  worst 
of  them  (such  as  Claudius  or  Nero,  of 
whom  our  apostles  speak)  in  considerable 
measure ;  at  least  in  comparison  of  anarchy, 
and  considering  the  mischiefs  issuing  from 
want  of  government.  O u  xoXax.ua.  ia-ci  to 
Tgayuec'  The  matter  is  not  flattery  (saith 
St.  Chrysostom,*  himself  of  all  men  far¬ 
thest  from  a  flatterer  ;)  but  according  to 
the  reason  of  the  case  we  must  esteem  our¬ 
selves  much  obliged  to  them  for  the  pains 
they  sustain  in  our  behalf,  and  for  the 
benefits  we  receive  from  them.  For  he 
indeed  must  be  a  very  bad  governor,  to 
whom  that  speech  of  the  orator  Tertullus 
may  not  without  glozing  be  accommodated : 
Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  great  quietness, 
and  that  very  worthy  deeds  are  done  unto 
this  nation  by  thy  providence ,  we  accept  it 
always ,  and  in  all  places ,  most  noble  Felix , 
with  all  thankfulness .s 

However,  what  Seneca  saith  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  that  they  of  all  men  are  most  obliged , 
and  most  grateful  to  kings  and  magistrates , 
because  from  their  care  they  enjoy  the  leisure , 
quiet ,  and  security  of  contemplating  and 
practising  the  best  things ;  upon  which  ac¬ 
count  (saith  he)  they  could  not  but  reverence 
the  authors  of  so  great  a  good  as  parents  ;f 
that  is,  or  should  be,  far  more  true  of 
Christians.  That  leisure  (to  use  his  own 
words)  which  is  spent  icith  God ,  and  which 
rendereth  us  like  to  God ;%  the  liberty  of 
studying  divine  truth  and  of  serving  God, 
with  security  and  quiet ;  are  inestimable 
benefits,  for  the  which  they  are  indebted 
to  the  protection  of  magistrates :  therefore 
in  all  reason  a  grateful  retribution  of  good 
will,  and  of  all  good  offices,  particularly 
of  our  prayers,  is  to  be  paid  to  them.  Is 


•  Oy  xoXotxtset  Xvr'i  r*  aX).cc  x a roe.  r op  roy 

hixatiov  yinTJt  ?.oyo»‘— -Clirys.  in  1  Tiin.  ii.  1. 

t  Null!  adversus  magi.stratus  ac  reges  gratiores 
eunt ;  nec  immerito,  nullis  enim  plus  praistant,  quani 
quibus  Irui  tranquillo  otio  licet.  Itaquc  hi  quibus  ad 
proposituin  bene  vivendi  confert  securitas  publica, 
necesse  est  auctortm  hujus  boni  lit  parentem  col&nt. 
—  Stn.  Ep.  73. 

^  Quanti  aestimanius  hoc  otium,  quod  inter  I)eo9 
agitur,  quod  Deos  f acit  ?— Ibid. 

*  Rom.  xiii.  6.  r  Luke  xxii.  25.  *  Acts 

xxlv.  2.  3. 


it  not  very  absurd ,  saith  Chrysostom,  that 
they  should  labour  and  venture  for  us,  and 
we  not  pray  for  them  ?  § 

6.  Whereas  we  are  by  divine  command 
frequently  enjoined  to  fear  and  reverence, 
to  honour,  to  obey  kings ;  we  should  look 
on  prayer  for  them  as  a  principal  branch, 
and  the  neglect  thereof  as  a  notable  breach 
of  those  duties.  For, 

As  to  honour  and  reverence,  it  is  plain 
that  no  exterior  signification,  in  ceremo¬ 
nious  unveiling  or  cringing  to  them,  can  so 
demonstrate  it,  as  doth  the  wishing  them 
well  in  our  hearts,  and  from  thence  framing 
particular  addresses  to  the  divine  Majesty 
for  their  welfare.  Than  which  practice  there 
can  be  no  surer  argument,  that  we  hold 
them  in  great  account  and  consideration. 
And  how  indeed  can  we  much  honour 


them,  for  whom  we  do  not  vouchsafe  so 
much  as  to  offer  our  good  wishes,  or  to 
mention  them  in  our  intercessions  unto 
him,  w'ho  requireth  us  to  make  them  for 
all  men,  and  particularly  for  those  for  whom 
we  are  concerned  ?  Doth  not  this  omission 
evidently  place  them  in  the  lowest  rank, 
beneath  the  meanest  of  our  friends  and  re¬ 
lations  ?  doth  it  not  imply  a  very  slender 
regard  had  to  them  ? 

And  as  for  obedience,  prayer  for  princes 
is  clearly  an  instance  thereof ;  seeing  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  all  princes  do  re¬ 
quire  it  from  their  subjects.  Not  only 
Christian  princes,  who  believe  God  the  sole 
dispenser  of  all  good  things,  and  the  great 
efficacy  of  devotion  in  procuring  them  from 
him,  may  be  deemed  to  exact  this  benefi¬ 
cial  office  from  us  ;  but  even  heathens  and 
infidels,  from  their  dim  notion  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  Providence  (which  hath  ever  been 
common  in  the  world),  have  made  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  practice  ;  as  we  may  see  by 
that  decree  of  the  Persian  king  in  Ezra, 
charging  his  officers  to  furnish  the  Jewish 
elders  with  sacrifices,  that  (said  he)  they 
mny  offer  sacrifices  of  sweet  savour  unto  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  pray  for  the  life  of  the 
king,  and  of  his  sons.1  And  that  such  was 
the  practice  of  the  Romans  even  in  their 
heathenish  state,  doth  appear  from  those 
words  of  Pliny  :  We  have  (saith  he '  been 
wont  to  make  vows  for  the  eternity  of  the 
empire,  and  for  (he  welfare  of  the  citizens ; 
yea ,  for  the  welfare  of  the  princes,  and  in 
their  behalf  for  the  eternity  oj  the  empire.  || 

Not  only  pious  princes  with  a  serious 

§  Xlue  cZv  tux  ecroTot  aitrcuct  «e. — Chrys.  ubi  supra. 
1  Pet.  ii.  13,  17 ;  Korn.  xiii.  1 ;  Tit.  in.  1 ;  Prov.  xxir. 


I!  Nuncupare  vota  et  pro  seternitate  imperii,  et  pro 
salute  civiuro,  imo  pro  salute  principum,  ac  propter 
illos  pro  leteriiitate  imperii  9olebamus.—  I  an.  rnnmg. 
1  Kzru  vi.  10. 
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desire  will  expect  this  duty  from  us,  but 
even  profane  ones  in  policy  will  demand  it, 
as  a  decent  testimony  of  respect  to  them, 
and  a  proper  means  of  upholding  their 
state ;  that  they  may  seem  to  have  place 
in  the  most  serious  regards  and  solemn 
performances  of  their  subjects.  So  that 
to  neglect  this  duty  is  ever  a  violation  of 
our  due  obedience,  and  a  kind  of  disloyalty 
to  them.  Again, 

7.  The  praying  for  princes  is  a  service 
peculiarly  honourable,  and  very  acceptable 
to  God  ;  which  he  will  interpret  as  a  great 
respect  done  to  himself :  for  that  thereby 
we  honour  his  image  and  character  in  them, 
yielding  in  his  presence  this  special  respect 
to  them  as  his  representatives  ;*  for  that 
thereby  we  avow  his  government  of  the 
world  by  them  as  his  ministers  and  depu¬ 
ties  ;  for  that  thereby  we  acknowledge  all 
power  derived  from  him,  and  depending 
on  his  pleasnre  ;  we  ascribe  to  him  an  au¬ 
thority  paramount  above  all  earthly  poten¬ 
tates  ;  we  imply  our  persuasion,  that  he 
alone  is  absolute  sovereign  of  the  world, 
the  King  of  kings ,  and  Lord  of  lords,"  so 
that  princes  are  nothing  otherwise  than  in 
subordination  to  him,  can  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  his  succour,  do  owe  to  him  all  their 
power,  their  safety,  their  prosperity,  and 
welfare  ;f  for  that,  in  fine,  thereby  dis¬ 
claiming  all  other  confidences  in  any  son  of 
man'  we  signify  our  entire  submission  to 
God’s  will,  and  sole  confidence  in  his  pro¬ 
vidence.  This  service  therefore  is  a  very 
grateful  kind  of  adoring  our  almighty 
Lord  ;  and  as  such  St.  Paul  recommend- 
eth  it  in  the  words  immediately  subjoined 
to  our  text :  For  this  (saith  he)  is  good  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour .w 

8.  Let  us  consider,  that  whereas  wis¬ 
dom,  guiding  our  piety  and  charity,  will 
especially  incline  us  to  place  our  devotion 
there  where  it  will  be  most  needful  and 
useful ;  we  therefore  chiefly  must  pray  for 
kings,  becauM^they  most  need  our  prayers. 

The  oflice  is  most  high,  and  hard  to  dis¬ 
charge  well  or  happily  ;  wherefore  they 
need  extraordinary  supplies  of  gifts  and 
graces  from  the  divine  bounty. 

Their  affairs  are  of  greatest  weight  and 
importance,  requiring  answerable  skill  and 
strength  to  steer  and  wield  them :  where¬ 
fore  they  need  from  the  fodntain  of  wisdom 
and  power  special  communications  of  light, 
of  courage,  of  ability,  to  conduct,  to  sup- 

•  Deo  vel  privatua,  vel  militans  scrvit,  cum  fideliter 
cum  diligit,  qui  Deo  regiiat  autore. —  Veget.  ii.  5. 

t  Temperans  majestatein  Ctesaris  infra  Dcuin,  ma- 
gis  ilium  commendo  Deo. —  Tert.  Apol.  cap.  xxxiii. 

u  1  Tim.  vi.  15.  T  Psal.  cxlvi.  3  ;  cxviii.  8,  9. 
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port,  to  fortify  them  in  their  managements ; 
they  need  that  God  should  »>  W J  them 
rrti-ju.nr,  r,y,uot,x.Z.  with  that  princely  spirit , 
for  which  king  David  prayed.* 

They  often  are  to  deliberate  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  dark  and  uncertain  consequence  ; 
they  are  to  judge  in  cases  of  dubious  and 
intricate  nature ;  the  which  to  resolve 
prudently,  or  to  determine  uprightly,  no 
human  wisdom  sufficiently  can  enable : 
wherefore  they  need  the  spirit  of  counsel , 
and  the  spirit  of  judgment,  from  the  sole 
dispenser  of  them,  the  great  Counsellor  and 
most  righteous  Judge.  The  wisest  and  ablest 
of  them  hath  reason  to  pray  with  Solo¬ 
mon,  Give  thy  servant  an  understanding 
heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern 
between  good  and  bad:  for  who  is  able  to 
judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  ?  That  so 
what  the  Wise  Man  saith  may  be  verified, 
A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king, 
his  mouth  transgresseth  not  in  judgment : 
and  that  of  the  wise  woman.  As  an  angel 
of  God,  so  is  my  lord  the  king  to  discern 
good  and  bade 

They  commonly  are  engaged  in  enter¬ 
prises  of  greatest  difficulty,  insuperable  by 
the  might  or  industry  of  man  ;  in  regard  to 
which  we  may  say  with  Hannah,  By  strength 
shall  no  man  prevail;  with  the  Preacher, 
The  race  is  not  to  the  swift ,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong ;  with  the  Psalmist,  There  is 
no  king  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  lost : 
wherefore  they  need  aid  and  succour  from 
the  Almighty,  to  carry  them  through,  and 
bless  their  designs  with  success.1 

They  are  most  exposed  to  dangers  and 
disasters  (standing  like  high  towers  most 
obnoxious  to  the  winds  and  tempests  of 
fortune  ;)  having  usually  many  envious  ill- 
willers,  many  disaffected  malecontents, 
many  both  open  enemies  and  close  insidia- 
tors  ;  from  whose  force  or  treachery  no 
human  providence  can  sufficiently  guard 
them  :  they  do  therefore  need  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  ever-vigilant  Keeper  of  Israel 
to  secure  them:  for,  Except  the  Lord 
keepeth  the  city,  the  watchman  ivaketh  but  in 
vain  ;  except  the  Lord  preserve  the  king, 
his  guards,  his  armies  surround  him  to 
no  purpose.” 

They  have  the  natural  infirmities  of 
other  men,  and  far  beyond  other  men  are 
subject  to  external  temptations,  the  mali¬ 
cious  spirit  (as  in  the  case  of  Job,  of 
David,  of  Ahab,  of  Joshua  the  High- 
Priest,  is  expressed)  is  ever  waiting  for 

*  Psal.  Ii.  12.  >  Isa.  xi.  2;  xxviii.  6;  tx.  6  ; 

Tsai.  vii.  II  ;  1  Kinjrs  iii.  9;  Wild.  ix.  4;  ( Psal.  lx.xii. 

I  ;  Prov.  xvl.  10;)  2  Sam.  xiv.  17.  *  1  Sam.  ii. 

9;  Eeoles.  Ix.  J1  ?  Psal.  xxxiii.  16.  *  Psal.  xxi. 

4  ;  xci.  1 ;  cxxvTi.  1  ;  xxxiii.  ]G. 
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occasion,  ever  craving  permission  of  God 
to  seduce  and  pervert  them  ; b  success 
therein  being  extremely  conducible  to  his 
villanous  designs.  The  world  continually 
doth  assault  them  with  all  its  advantages, 
with  all  its  baits  of  pleasure,  with  all  its 
enticements  to  pride  and  vanity,  to  op¬ 
pression  and  injustice,  to  sloth,  to  luxury, 
to  exorbitant  self-will  and  self-conceit,  to 
every  sort  of  vicious  practice.  Their  emi- 
nency  of  state, c  their  affluence  of  wealth, 
their  uncontrollable  power,  their  exemption 
from  common  restraints,  their  continual 
distractions  and  encumbrances  by  varieties 
of  care  and  business,  their  multitude  of 
obsequious  followers,  and  scarcity  of  faith¬ 
ful  friends  to  advise  or  reprove  them,  their 
having  no  obstacles  before  them  to  check 
their  wills,  to  cross  their  humours,  to  curb 
their  lusts  and  passions,  are  so  many  dan¬ 
gerous  snares  unto  them  :  wherefore  they 
do  need  plentiful  measures  of  grace,  and 
mighty  assistances  from  God,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  worst  errors  and  sins  ;  into 
which  otherwise  it  is  almost  a  miracle  if 
they  are  not  plunged. 

And  seeing  they  are  so  liable  to  sin,  they 
must  consequently  stand  often  in  need  of 
God’s  mercy  to  bear  with  them,  and  to 
pardon  them.* 

They  therefore,  upon  so  many  accounts 
needing  special  help  and  grace  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  do  most  need  prayers  to  derive  it 
thence  for  them. 

All  princes  indeed  do  need  them.  Good 
princes  need  many  prayers  for  God’s  help, 
to  uphold  and  confirm  them  in  their  vir¬ 
tue  :  bad  princes  need  deprecations  of 
God’s  wrath  and  judgment  toward  them, 
for  offending  his  Majesty  ;  together  with 
supplications  for  God’s  grace  to  convert 
and  reform  them  :  the  most  desperate  and 
incorrigible  need  prayers,  that  God  would 
overrule  and  restrain  them  from  doing 
mischief  to  themselves  and  others.  All 
princes  having  many  avocations  and  temp¬ 
tations,  hindering  them  to  pray  enough  for 
themselves,  do  need  supplemental  aids  from 
the  devotions  of  others. 

Wherefore  if  we  love  them,  if  we  love 
our  country,  if  we  love  ourselves,  if  we 
tender  the  interests  of  truth,  of  piety,  of 
common  good,  we,  considering  their  case, 
and  manifold  need  of  prayers,  will  not  fail 
earnestly  to  sue  for  them  ;  that  God  would 
afford  needful  assistance  to  them  in  the 
administration  of  their  high  office,  in  the 
improvement  of  their  great  talents,  in  the 
Conduct  and  management  of  their  arduous 

•  O  tai x^oirrajv,  tAi nr$'  QtorZv. 
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affairs  ;  that  he  graciously  would  direct 
them  in  their  perplexed  counsels,  would 
back  them  in  their  difficult  undertakings, 
would  protect  their  persons  from  dangers, 
would  keep  their  hearts  from  the  preva¬ 
lency  of  temptations,  would  pardon  their 
failings  and  trespasses.  Again, 

9.  Whereas  God  hath  declared,  that  he 
hath  special  regard  to  princes,  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  care  over  them,  because 
they  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  him  as  his 
representatives,  the  ministers  of  his  king¬ 
dom*  the  main  instruments  of  his  provi¬ 
dence,  whereby  he  conveyeth  his  favours, 
and  dispenseth  his  justice  to  men  ;  because 
also  the  good  of  mankind,  which  he  espe¬ 
cially  tendereth,  is  mainly  concerned  in 
their  welfare  :  whereas,  I  say,  it  is  he  that 
giveth  salvation  unto  kings;  that  giveth 
great  deliverance  to  his  king ,  and  showeth 
mercy  to  his  anointed ;  that  hath  the  king’s 
heart  and  his  breath ,  and  all  his  ways  in 
his  hand  :e  even  upon  this  account  our 
prayers  for  them  are  the  more  required. 
For  it  is  a  method  of  God,  and  an  esta¬ 
blished  rule  of  divine  providence,  not  to 
dispense  special  blessings  without  parti¬ 
cular  conditions,  and  the  concurrence  of 
our  duty  in  observance  of  what  he  pre- 
scribeth  in  respect  to  them.  Seeing,  then, 
he  hath  enjoined,  that  in  order  to  our  ob¬ 
taining  those  great  benefits  which  issue 
from  his  special  care  over  princes,  we 
should  pray  for  it,  and  seek  it  from  his 
hands  ;  the  omission  of  this  duty  will  in¬ 
tercept  it,  or  bereave  us  of  its  advantages ; 
nor  in  that  case  may  we  expect  any  bless¬ 
ings  of  that  kind.  As  without  praying 
for  ourselves  we  must  not  expect  private 
favours  from  Heaven  ;  so  without  pray¬ 
ing  for  our  prince,  we  cannot  well  hope 
for  public  blessings.  For,  as  a  profane 
person  (who  in  effect  disavoweth  God,  by 
not  regarding  to  seek  his  favour  and  aid) 
is  not  qualified  to  receive  any  good  from 
him  ;  so  a  profane  nation  (which  disclaim- 
eth  God’s  government  of  the  w:orld,  by 
not  invoking  his  benediction  on  those  who 
moderate  it  under  him)  is  not  well  capable 
of  common  benefits.  It  is  upon  all  these 
accounts  true  which  Ezra  said,  The  hand 
of  our  God  is  upon  all  them  for  good  that 
seek  him  :  but  his  power  and  his  wrath  is 
against  all  them  that  forsake  him .f  If  there¬ 
fore  we  desire  that  our  prince  should  not 
lose  God’s  special  regard,  if  wre  would  not 
forfeit  the  benefits  thereof  to  ourselves, 
we  must  conspire  in  hearty  prayers  for 
him. 

d  Wisd.  vi.  4.  «  Psal.  cxliv.  10;  xxi.  1 ;  xviii.  50; 

(lxiii.  II  ;),2  Sam.  xxii.  51  ;  Prov.  xxi.  1  ;  Dan.  v.  23. 
f  Ezra  viii.  22.  Liv.  v.  51,  iior.  Od.  iii.  C. 
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10.  To  engage  and  encourage  us  in  which 
practice,  we  mav  farther  consider,  that  such 
prayers,  offered  duly  (with  frequency  and 
constancy,  with  sincerity  and  zeal),  do  al¬ 
ways  turn  to  good  account,  and  never  want 
good  effect :  the  which,  if  it  be  not  always 
easily  discernible,  yet  it  is  certainly  real ; 
if  it  be  not  perfect  as  we  may  desire,  yet  it 
is  competent,  as  expediency  requireth,  or 
as  the  condition  of  things  will  bear. 

There  may  be  impediments  to  a  full  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  best  prayers  ;  they  may  not  ever 
prevail  to  render  princes  completely  good, 
or  extremely  prosperous :  for  some  concur¬ 
rence  of  their  own  will  is  requisite  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  virtue,  God  rarely  working  with 
irresistible  power,  or  fatal  efficacy;  and  the 
state  of  things,  or  capacities  of  persons,  are 
not  always  fitly  suited  for  prosperity.  Yet 
are  not  such  prayers  ever  wholly  vain  or 
fruitless ;  for  God  never  prescribeth  means 
unavailable  to  the  end :  he  never  would 
have  commanded  us  particularly  to  pray 
for  kings,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  bestow  a 
good  issue  to  that  practice. 

And,  surely,  he  that  hath  promised  to 
hear  all  requests,  with  faith  and  sincerity 
and  incessant  earnestness  presented  to  him, 
cannot  fail  to  hear  those  which  are  of  such 
consequence,  which  are  so  agreeable  to  his 
will,  which  do  include  so  much  honesty  and 
charity.  In  this  case,  surely,  we  may  have 
some  confidence,  according  to  that  of  St. 
John,  This  is  the  confidence  we  have  in  him, 
that,  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to  his 
will,  he  heareth  us.* 

As  the  good  bishop,  observing  St.  Aus¬ 
tin's  mother,  with  what  constancy  and  pas¬ 
sionateness  she  did  pray  for  her  son,  being 
then  engaged  in  ways  of  error  and  vanity, 
did  encourage  her,  saying,  It  is  impossible 
that  a  son  of  those  devotions  should  perish ;  * 
so  may  we  hopefully  presume,  and  encou¬ 
rage  ourselves,  that  a  prince  will  not  mis¬ 
carry,  for  whose  welfare  many  good  people 
do  earnestly  solicit :  Fieri  non  potest,  ut 
princeps  istarum  lacrymarum  pereat. 

You  know,  in  general,  the  mighty  efficacy 
of  prayer  ;  what  pregnant  assurances  there 
are,  and  how  wonderful  instances  thereof 
occur  in  holy  Scripture,  both  in  relation 
to  public  and  private  blessings : h  how  it  is 
often  promised,  that  all  things  whatsoever 
we  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  we  shall 
receive;  and,  that  whoever  asheth  receiveth, 
and  he  that  seeketh  findeth,  and  to  him  that 
knocketh  it  shall  be  opened: 1  how  the  prayer 
of  Abraham  did  heal  Abimelech  and  his 

*  Fieri  non  potest,  ut  Alius  istarum  lacrymarum 
pereat.  —  An%.  Cun.f.  iv.  12. 

<  I  John  v.  14.  11  James  v.  16. 
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family  of  barrenness  ;  how  the  prayers  of 
Moses  did  quench  the  fire,  and  cure  the 
bitings  of  the  fiery  serpents ;  how  the  prayer 
of  Joshua  did  arrest  the  sun ;  how  the  prayer 
of  Hannah  did  procure  Samuel  to  her,  as 
his  name  doth  import ;  how  Elias’s  prayers 
did  open  and  shut  the  heavens ;  how  the 
same  holy  Prophet’s  prayer  did  reduce  a 
departed  soul,  and  that  of  Elisha  did  effect 
the  same,  and  that  of  another  Prophet  did 
restore  Jeroboam’s  withered  hand  ;  how 
the  prayers  of  God’s  people  frequently  did 
raise  them  up  saviours ,  and  ichen  they  cried 
unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  he  delivered 
them  out  of  their  distresses how  the  prayers 
of  Asa  discomfited  a  million  of  Arabians, 
and  those  of  Jehoshaphat  destroyed  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  of  his  enemies  by  their  own 
hands,  and  those  of  Hezekiah  brought  down 
an  angel  from  heaven  to  cut  off  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  and  those  of  Manasses  restored  him 
to  his  kingdom,  and  those  of  Esther  saved 
her  people  from  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  those 
of  Nehemiah  inclined  a  Pagan  king’s  heart 
to  favour  his  pious  design  for  re-edifying 
Jerusalem,  and  those  of  Daniel  obtained 
strange  visions  and  discoveries  :k  how  Noah, 
Job,  Daniel,  Moses,  and  Samuel,  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  powerful  intercessors  with  God  ; 
and  consequently  it  is  intimated,  that  the 
great  things  achieved  by  them  were  chiefly 
done  by  the  force  of  their  prayers.1 

And  seeing  prayers  in  so  many  cases  are 
so  effectual,  and  work  such  miracles  ;  what 
may  we  hope  from  them  in  this,  wherein 
God  so  expressly  and  particularly  directeth 
us  to  use  them  ?  If  our  prayers  can  so  much 
avail  to  our  personal  and  private  advantage, 
if  they  may  be  very  helpful  to  our  friends; 
how  much  shall  the  devotions  of  many  good 
men,  all  levelled  at  one  mark,  and  aiming 
at  a  public  most  considerable  good,  be  pre¬ 
valent  with  the  divine  goodness?  However, 
if  God  be  not  moved  by  prayers  to  convert 
a  prince  from  all  sin,  to  make  him  do  all 
the  good  he  might,  to  bless  him  in  all 
matters  ;  yet  he  may  thence  be  induced  to 
restrain  him  from  much  evil,  to  keep  him 
from  being  worse,  or  from  doing  worse  than 
otherwise  would  be ;  he  may  dispose  him 
to  do  many  things  well,  or  better  than  of 
himself  he  would  do  ;  he  may  preserve  him 
from  many  disasters  otherwise  incident  to 
him ;  which  will  be  considerable  effects  of 
prayer. 

I  Gen.  xx.  17;  Num.  xi.  2;  xxi.  7;  (Psnl.  cvl.  30, 
O.  T. ;)  Josh.  x.  12;  1  Sam.  i.  10;  Luke  iv.  25; 
James  v.  17,  18;  1  Kings  >  vii.  21,  22;  2  Kings  iv.  33  ; 

1  Kings  xiii.G  ;  Deut.  iv.  29  ;  Neh.  ix.  27;  Psal.  cvl. 
41 ;  evii.  6,  13,  19.  28;  Judg.  iii.  15;  iv.  3;  vi.  7;  x.  21. 
k.2  Chron.  xiv.  11;  xx.  3,  12,  23:  xxxii.  20,  21; 
xxxiii.  12,  13;  Esther  iv.  10;  Neh.  ii.  xi;  i.  4:  Dan. 
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11.  I  shall  add  but  one  general  conside¬ 
ration  more,  which  is  this — that  prayer  is 
the  only  allowable  way  of  redressing  our 
case,  if  we  do  suffer  by  or  for  princes. 

Are  they  bad,  or  do  they  misdemean 
themselves  in  their  administration  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  justice  ?  we  may  not  by  any 
violent  or  rough  way  attempt  to  reclaim 
them ;  for  they  are  not  accountable  to  us, 
or  liable  to  our  correction.  Where  the  word 
of  a  king  is,  there  is  power :  and  who  shall 
\  say  to  him ,  What  doest  thou  ?m  was  the 
Preacher’s  doctrine. 

Do  they  oppress  us,  or  abuse  us  ?  do 
they  treat  us  harshly,  or  cruelly  persecute 
us  ?  we  must  not  kick  against  them,  nor 
strive  to  right  ourselves  by  resistance. 
For,  Against  a  king  (saith  the  Wise  Man) 
there  is  no  rising  up ;  and,  Who  (said  David) 
can  stretch  out  his  hand  against  the  Lord s 
anointed,  and  be  guiltless?  and,  They  (saith 
St.  Paul)  that  resist,  shall  receive  to  them¬ 
selves  damnation .“ 

We  must  not  so  much  as  ease  our  stomach, 
or  discharge  our  passion,  by  railing  or  in¬ 
veighing  against  them.  For,  Thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people,  is 
a  divine  law;  and,  to  blaspheme,  or  revile, 
dignities,  is  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  re¬ 
prehended  as  a  notable  crime.0 

We  must  not  be  bold  or  free  in  taxing 
their  actions.  For,  Is  it  fit,  said  Elihu,  to 
say  to  a  king.  Thou  art  wicked,  and  to 
princes.  Ye  are  ungodly  ?  and,  to  reproach 
the  footsteps  of  God's  anointed ,  is  implied 
to  be  an  impious  practice.11 

We  must  forbear  even  complaining  and 
murmuring  against  them.  For  murmurers 
are  condemned  as  no  mean  sort  of  offen¬ 
ders  ;  and  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  were 
sorely  punished  for  such  behaviour. q 

We  must  not  (according  to  the  Preach¬ 
er’s  advice)  so  much  as  curse  them  in  our 
thoughts;  or  not  entertain  ill  conceits  and 
ill  wishes  in  our  minds  toward  them.r 

To  do  these  things  is  not  only  high  pre¬ 
sumption  in  regard  to  them  (inconsistent 
w  ith  the  dutiful  affection  and  respect  which 
we  owe  to  them),  but  it  is  flat  impiety 
toward  God,  and  an  invasion  of  his  autho¬ 
rity  ;  who  alone  is  King  of  kings ,  and  hath 
reserved  to  himself  the  prerogative  of 
judging,  of  rebuking,  of  punishing  kings, 
when  he  findeth  cause. 

These  were  the  misdemeanors  of  those 
in  the  late  times,  who,  instead  of  praying 
for  their  sovereign,  did  clamour  and  rail 

"Eccles.  viii.  4.  °  Prov.  xxx.  31;  1  Sam.  xxvi. 

9;  Rom.  xiii.  2.  '  Exod.  xxii.  28  ;  Acts  xxiii.  5; 

2  Pet.  ii.  10  ;  Jude  8.  ?  Job  xxxiv.  18;  Psal. 

lxxxix.  51.  q  Jude  16.  1  Eccles.  x.  20; 

(La.  vlil.  21.) 


at  him,  did  asperse  him  with  foul  imputa- 
tions,  did  accuse  his  proceedings,  did  raise 
tumults,  and  levy  war  against  him,  pre¬ 
tending  by  rude  force  to  reduce  him  to  his 
duty ;  so  usurping  on  their  prince,  or  ra¬ 
ther  on  God  himself ;  assuming  his  right, 
and  taking  his  work  out  of  his  hands,  disco¬ 
vering  also  therein  great  profaneness  of 
mind,  and  distrust  of  God’s  providence  ; 
as  if  God,  being  implored  by  prayer,  could 
not,  or  would  not,  had  it  been  needful,  with¬ 
out  such  irregular  courses,  have  redressed 
those  evils  in  Church  or  State,  which  they 
pretended  to  feel  or  fear. 

Nothing,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  left 
to  us  for  our  remedy  or  ease,  but  having 
recourse  to  God  himself,  and  seeking  re¬ 
lief  from  his  hand  in  his  good  time,  by 
converting  our  prince,  or  directing  him 
into  a  good  course ;  however  comforting 
ourselves  in  the  conscience  of  submitting 
to  God’s  will.* 

This  is  the  only  method  St.  Paul  did 
prescribe,  even  when  Nero,  a  most  vile, 
flagitious  man,  a  sorry  and  naughty  go¬ 
vernor  as  could  be,  a  monstrous  tyrant, 
and  most  bloody  persecutor  (the  very  in¬ 
ventor  of  persecution),  did  sway  the  em¬ 
pire.  f  He  did  not  advise  Christians  to 
stand  upon  their  guard,  to  contrive  plots, 
to  provide  arms,  to  raise  mutinies  and 
insurrections  against  him ;  but  to  offer  sup¬ 
plications,  prayers,  and  intercessions  for 
him,  as  the  best  means  of  their  security 
and  comfort,  f  And  this  was  the  course  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  during  their  hard 
condition  under  the  domination  of  Hea¬ 
then  princes,  impugners  of  their  religion: 
prayers  and  tears  were  then  the  only  arms 
of  the  Church ;  whereby  they  long  defended 
it  from  ruin,  and  at  last  advanced  it  to 
most  glorious  prosperity.  § 

Indeed,  if,  not  assuming  the  liberty  to 
find  fault  with  princes,  we  would  practise 
the  duty  of  seeking  God  for  his  blessing 
on  their  proceedings ;  if,  forbearing  to  scan 
and  censure  acts  of  state,  we  would  ear¬ 
nestly  implore  God’s  direction  of  them  ;  if, 
leaving  to  conceive  disgusts,  and  vent  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  state  of  things,  we  would 

*  Absit  enim  ut  indigne  feramus  ea  nos  pati  quae 
optaiiius,  aut  ultionem  a  nobis  aliquam  machineiuur, 
auam  a  Deo  expect&mus.  —  Ter t.  ad  Scap.  2.  _ 

*  Qui  non  dican)  reguni,  sed  omnium  hominum,  et 
vel  bestiarum  sordidissimus,  dignus  exstitit  qui  per- 
secutionem  in  Christianos  primus  incipertt.  —  Su'p. 
St  r.  ii.  40. 

X  Ita  nos  magis  oramus  pro  salute  imperatoris,  ab 
eo  cam  postulantes  qui  pra*stare  potest.  Et  utique  ex 
disciplina  patiuitiae  divina?  agere  nos,  satis  mani- 
festum  esse  vobis  potest,  cum  tantu  hominum  multi¬ 
tude,  pars  pene  major  civitatis  cuj usque,  in  silentioet 
modestia  agimus.  —  Terl.  ad  Scap.  2. 

§  Fundendo  sanguinem,  et  patiendo  magis  qunm 
faciendo  contumehas,  Christi  fundata  est  eccltsia; 
persocutionibus  crevit,  &c.  —  Hier.  Up.  62. 
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assiduously  petition  God  for  the  settlement 
of  them  in  good  order ;  if,  instead  of  being 
6hrewd  politicians.  or  smart  judges  in  such 
matters,  we  would  be  devout  orators  and 
humble  solicitors  at  the  throne  of  grace  ; 
our  endeavours  surely  would  find  much 
better  effect  toward  public  advantage :  we 
certainly  might  do  more  good  in  our  clo¬ 
sets  by  a  few  hearty  wishes  uttered  there, 
than  by  all  our  tattling  or  jangling  politics 
in  corners. 

There  are  great  contrivances  to  settle 
things:  every  one  hath  his  model  of  state, 
or  method  of  policy,  to  communicate  for 
ordering  the  state ;  each  is  zealous  for  his 
own  conceit,  and  apt  to  be  displeased  with 
those  who  dissent  from  him ;  but  it  is,  as 
the  fairest  and  justest,  so  the  surest  and 
likeliest  way,  of  reducing  things  to  a  firm 
composure  (without  more  ado,  letting  the 
world  alone,  to  move  on  its  own  hinges, 
and  not  impertinently  troubling  ourselves 
or  others  with  the  conduct  of  it),  simply 
to  request  of  Almighty  God,  the  sovereign 
Governor  and  sole  Disposer  of  things,  that 
he  would  lead  his  own  vicegerents  in  the 
management  of  the  charge  by  himself  com¬ 
mitted  to  them.  Be  careful  far  nothing ; 
but  in  ev  ry  thing  by  prayer  and  supplica¬ 
tion  with  thanksgiving ,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  to  God ,*  is  a  rule  very  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  case. 

As  God’s  providence  is  the  only  sure 
ground  of  our  confidence  or  hope  for  the 
preservation  of  Church  and  State,  or  for 
the  restitution  of  things  into  a  stable  quiet ; 
so  it  is  only  our  hearty  prayers,  joined  with 
a  conscientious  observance  of  God’s  laws, 
whereby  we  can  incline  Providence  to  fa¬ 
vour  us.  By  them  alone  we  may  hope  to 
save  things  from  sinking  into  disorder ;  we 
may  assuage  the  factions,  we  may  defeat  the 
machinations,  against  the  public  welfare. 

12.  Seeing,  then,  we  have  so  many  good 
arguments  and  motives  inducing  to  pray 
for  kings,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  to  back 
them,  we  may  also  allege  the  practice  of 
the  Church,  continually  in  all  times  per¬ 
forming  this  duty  in  its  most  sacred  offices, 
especially  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
communion.* 

St.  Paul  indeed,  when  he  saith,  I  exhort , 
first  of  all ,  that  prayers  be  made ,u  doth 
chiefly  impose  this  duty  on  Timothy,  or 
supposeth  it  incumbent  on  the  pastors  of 
the  church,  to  take  special  care  that  pray¬ 
ers  be  made  for  this  purpose,  and  offered 
up  in  the  church  jointly  by  all  Christians: 
and  accordingly  the  ancient  Christians,  as 

•  Phil.  iv.  6.  *  Const.  Apost.  viil.  13;  ii.  57. 

u  1  Tim.  ii.  8;  Polycarp  ad  Phil.  c.  1*2. 
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Tertulliandoth  assure  its,  did  alivays  pray 
for  the  emperors ,  that  God  would  grant 
them  a  long  life ,  a  secure  reign ,  a  safe 
family ,  valiant  armies ,  a  faithful  senate ,  a 
loyal  people ,  a  quiet  world ,  and  whatever 
they ,  as  men  or  as  emperors ,  could  wish.* 
Thusaddeth  he,  even  for  their  persecutors, 
and  in  the  very  pangs  of  their  sufferings 
they  did  not  fail  to  practise.  Likewise  of 
the  Church  in  his  time,  St.  Chrysostom 
telleth  us,  that  all  communicants  did  know 
how  every  day ,  both  at  even  and  morning , 
they  did  make  supplication  for  all  the  world , 
and  for  the  emperor ,  and  for  all  that  are  in 
authority .f 

And  in  the  Greek  liturgies  (the  compo¬ 
sure  whereof  is  fathered  on  St.  Chrysostom) 
there  are  divers  prayers  interspersed  for 
the  emperors,  couched  in  terms  very  preg¬ 
nant  and  respectful. 

If  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
of  the  churches  truckling  under  it,  in  lat¬ 
ter  times,  shall  seem  more  defective  or 
sparing  in  this  point  of  service,  the  reason 
may  be,  for  that  a  superlative  regard  to 
the  Solar  or  Pontifical  authority  (as  Pope 
Inocent  111.  distinguished)  did  obscure 
their  devotion  for  the  Lunar  or  Regal 
Majesty.  But  our  Church  hath  been  abun¬ 
dantly  careful,  that  we  should  in  most 
ample  manner  discharge  this  duty ;  having 
in  each  of  her  holy  offices,  directed  us  to 
pray  for  our  King  in  expressions  most  full, 
hearty,  and  lively. 

She  hath  indeed  been  charged  as  some¬ 
what  lavish  or  over-liberal  of  her  devotions 
in  this  case.  But  it  is  a  good  fault,  and 
we  little  need  fear  over-doing  in  observance 
of  a  precept  so  very  reasonable,  and  so  im¬ 
portant  ;  supposing  that  we  have  a  due  care 
to  join  our  heart  with  the  Church’s  words, 
and  to  the  frequency  of  prayers  for  our 
Prince  do  confer  a  suitable  fervency.  If 
we  be  not  dead,  or  merely  formal,  we  can 
hardly  be  too  copious  in  this  kind  of  de¬ 
votion;  reiteration  of  words  can  do  no 
harm,  being  accompanied  with  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  our  desires.  Our  text  itself  will 
bear  us  out  in  such  a  practice ;  the  Apostle 
therein  by  variety  of  expression  appearing 
solicitous,  that  abundance  of  prayers  for 
kings  should  be  offered  in  the  Church,  and 
no  sort  of  them  omitted. 

•  Precantes  sumus  semper  pro  omnibus  impera- 
toribus  vitam  illis  prolixain,  imperium  securum,  do- 
mum  tutam,  exercftus  fortes,  senatum  fldelem,  popu- 
lum  probum,  orbem  quietum,  quaecunque  liominis  et 
Caesaris  voia  sunt.  —  Tert.  Apo<.  cap.  30. 

Hoc  agite,  boni  prcesules,  extorquete  animam  Deo 
supplicantem  pro  imperatore.  —  Ibid. 

t  K«i  ro’Cro  \<rcLtrt\  ci  fxivrxi.  rue  xa.U'  exucrryv  %/xt^t *v 
yinrai  xoti  iv  icri^ec  xai  iv  r^mtf,*  rue  yTiff  rctvrot  rev 
xitr,u.tu  x*zi  flxtnMuv,  xxi  ravruv  ruv  iv  urt^txV  *►*■*»» 
roiCvfxitfoL  —  Chrys.  in  1.  Tim.  ii.  1. 
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These  are  so  many  general  inducements 
to  this  duty  at  all  times ;  and  there  are 
beside  divers  particular  reasons  enforcing 
it  now,  in  the  present  state  and  posture  of 
things. 

Times  of  trouble,  of  danger,  of  fear,  of 
darkness  and  perplexity,  of  distraction  and 
distress,  of  guilt  and  deserved  wrath,  are 
most  seasonable  for  recourse  to  the  divine 
help  and  mercy  in  prayer.*'' 

And  are  not  ours  such  ?  are  they  not 
much  like  to  those  of  which  the  Psalmist 
saith,  They  know  not ,  neither  will  they  un¬ 
derstand  ;  they  walk  on  in  darkness ;  all 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of 
course  1  or  like  those  of  which  our  Lord 
spake,  when  there  was  upon  the  earth  dis¬ 
tress  of  nations ,  with  perplexity ;  men's 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear ,  and  for  look- 
ing  after  those  things  which  were  coming 
on  the  earth  ?  w 

Are  not  the  days  gloomy,  so  that  no 
human  providence  can  see  far,  no  wisdom 
can  descry  the  issue  of  things  ? 

Is  it  not  a  very  unsettled  world,  wherein 
all  the  public  frames  are  shaken  almost  off 
the  hinges,  and  the  minds  of  men  extremely 
discomposed  w  ith  various  passions  ;  with 
fear,  suspicion,  anger,  discontent,  and  im¬ 
patience  ?  How  from  dissensions  in  opinion 
do  violent  factions  and  feuds  rage  ;  the 
hearts  of  men  boiling  with  fierce  animo¬ 
sities,  and  being  exasperated  against  one 
another,  beyond  any  hopes  or  visible  means 
of  reconcilement ! x 

Are  not  the  fences  of  discipline  cast 
down  ?  Is  there  any  conscience  made  of 
violating  laws  ?  Is  not  the  dread  of  autho¬ 
rity  exceedingly  abated,  and  all  government 
overborne  by  unbridled  licentiousness  ? 

How  many  adversaries  are  there,  bear¬ 
ing  ill  will  to  our  Sion  1 1  How  many  tur¬ 
bulent,  malicious,  crafty  spirits,  eagerly 
bent,  and  watching  for  occasion  to  subvert 
the  Church,  to  disturb  the  State,  to  intro¬ 
duce  confusion  in  all  things  !  How  many 
Edomites,  who  say  of  Jerusalem  (both  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  civil),  Down  with  it ,  down 
with  it,  even  to  the  ground  !z 

Have  we  not  great  reason  to  be  fearful 
of  God's  just  displeasure,  and  that  heavy 
judgments  will  be  poured  on  us  for  our 
manifold  heinous  provocations  and  crying 
sins  ;  for  the  prodigious  growth  of  atheism, 
infidelity,  and  profaneness  ;  for  the  rife 
practice  of  all  impieties,  iniquities,  and 

*  Inops  senatus  auxilii  humani  ad  deos  populum  ac 
vota  vertit. — Liv,  iii  7  ;  v.  16. 

T  Psal.  cxlv.  18;  xviii.  6;  lxxvii.  2;  lxxxvi.  7; 
«xviii.  5;  cxlii.  1  ;  cvii.  6;  James  v.  13;  2  Chron.  vi. 
36.  w  Psal.lxxxii.  5;  Luke  xxi.  25,  26 ;  (2  Kings 
xix.3.)  x  Psal.  cvii.  27.  7  P*al.  cxxlx.  5; 

ixxxiii.  5.  *  Psal.  cxxxvii.  7. 
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impurities,  with  most  impudent  boldness, 
or  rather  with  outrageous  insolence ;  for 
the  extreme  dissoluteness  in  manners  ;  the 
gross  neglect  or  contempt  of  all  duties  ; 
the  great  stupidity  and  coldness  of  people 
generally  as  to  all  concerns  of  religion  ; 
for  the  want  of  religious  awe  toward  God, 
of  charity  toward  our  neighbour,  of  re¬ 
spect  to  our  superiors,  of  sobriety  in  our 
conversation ;  for  our  ingratitude  for  many 
great  mercies,  and  incorrigibleness  under 
many  sore  chastisements,  our  insensible, 
ness  of  many  plain  warnings,  loudly  calling 
us  to  repentance  ? 

Is  not  all  the  world  about  us  in  combus¬ 
tion,  cruel  wars  raging  everywhere,  and 
Christendom  weltering  in  blood  ?  and  al¬ 
though  at  present,  by  God’s  mercy,  we 
are  free,  who  knows  but  that  soon,  by- 
God’s  justice,  the  neighbouring  flames 
may  catch  our  houses  ? 

In  fine,  is  not  our  case  palpably  such, 
that  for  any  good  composure  or  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  things  in  good  order,  for  uphold¬ 
ing  truth  and  sound  doctrine,  for  reducing 
charity  and  peace,  for  reviving  the  spirit 
of  piety,  and  bringing  virtue  again  into 
request ;  for  preserving  State  and  Church 
from  ruin  ;  we  can  have  no  confidence  or 
reasonable  hope,  but  in  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  and  merciful  succour  of  Almighty 
God;  beside  whom,  there  is  no  saviour; 
who  alone  is  the  hope  of  Israel ,  and  savi¬ 
our  thereof  in  time  of  trouble  ?  we  now 
having  great  cause  to  pray  with  our  Lord’s 
disciples  in  the  storm,  Lord ,  save  us,  we 
perish .a 

Upon  such  considerations,  and  others 
whereof  I  suppose  you  are  sufficiently  ap¬ 
prehensive,  we  now  especially  are  obliged 
earnestly  to  pray  for  our  King,  that  God 
in  mercy  would  preserve  his  royal  person, 
and  inspire  his  mind  with  light,  and  endue 
his  heart  with  grace,  and  in  all  things  bless 
him  to  us,  to  be  a  repairer  of  our  breaches, 
and  a  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in  ;  so  that 
under  him  we  may  lead  a  quiet  life  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty. b 

I  have  done  with  the  first  duty  (prayer 
for  kings ;)  upon  which  I  have  the  rather 
so  largely  insisted,  because  it  is  very  sea¬ 
sonable  to  our  present  condition. 

II.  The  other  (thanksgiving)  I  shall  but 
touch,  and  need  not  perhaps  to  do  more. 
For, 

1.  As  to  general  inducements,  they  are 
the  same,  or  very  like  to  those  which  are 
for  prayer ;  it  being  plain,  that  whatever 
we  are  concerned  to  pray  for,  when  we 

Msa.xliii.il;  Hog.  xiil.  4 ;  Jer.  viv.  8;  Matt.vili.26. 
b  Isa  Iviii.  12;  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 
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want  it,  that  we  are  bound  to  thank  God 
for,  when  he  vouchsafeth  to  bestow  it. 
And  if  common  charity  should  dispose  us 
to  resent  the  good  of  princes  with  com¬ 
placence  ;  if  their  welfare  be  a  public  be¬ 
nefit  ;  if  ourselves  are  interested  in  it,  and 
partake  great  advantages  thereby ;  if  in 
equity  and  ingenuity  we  are  bound  to  seek 
it ;  then,  surely,  we  are  much  engaged  to 
thank  God,  the  bountiful  donor  of  it,  tor 
his  goodness  in  conferring  it. 

2.  As  for  particular  motives,  suiting  the 
present  occasion,  I  need  not  by  informa¬ 
tion  or  impression  of  them  farther  to 
stretch  your  patience  ;  seeing  you  cannot 
be  ignorant  or  insensible  of  the  grand  be¬ 
nefits  by  the  divine  goodness  bestowed  on 
our  King,  and  on  ourselves,  which  this 
day  we  are  bound  with  all  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  commemorate.  Wherefore, 
instead  of  reciting  trite  stories,  and  urg¬ 
ing  obvious  reasons  (which  a  small  recol¬ 
lection  will  suggest  to  you),  I  shall  only 
request  you  to  join  with  me  in  the  practice 
of  the  duty,  and  in  acclamation  of  praise 
to  God.  Even  so, 

Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  given  to  us  so 
gracious  and  so  benign  a  prince  (the  experi¬ 
ments  of  whose  clemency  and  goodness  no 
history  can  parallel),  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  his  blessed  father,  and  renowned  ances¬ 
tors.' 

Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  protected  him 
in  so  many  encounters,  hath,  saved  him 
from  so  many  dangers  and  snares,  hath 
delivered  him  from  so  great  troubles.11 

Blessed  be  God,  who  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner,  by  such  miraculous  trains  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  did  reduce  him  to  his  country, 
and  reinstate  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
rights ;  thereby  vindicating  his  own  just  pro¬ 
vidence,  declaring  his  salvation ,  and  openly 
showing  his  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  all 
people .' 

Blessed  be  God,  who  in  him  and  with  him 
did  restore  to  us  our  ancient  good  consti¬ 
tution  of  government,  our  laws  and  liber¬ 
ties,  our  peace  and  quiet ;  rescuing  us  from 
lawless  usurpations  and  tyrannical  yokes, 
from  the  insultings  of  error  and  iniquity, 
from  horrible  distractions  and  confusions. 

Ever  blessed  be  God,  who  hath  turned  the 
captivity  of  Sion;  hath  raised  our  Church 
from  the  dust,  and  re-established  the  sound 
doctrine,  the  decent  order,  the  wholesome 
discipline  thereof;  hath  restored  true  re¬ 
ligion,  with  its  supports,  advantages,  and 
encouragements/ 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  granted 

<>  Psal.  xviii.  46;  lxxxix.  22,23. 
9  Paul.  cxxvi.  1 ;  (Ida.  xxx.  20.) 


us  to  continue  these  sixteen  years  in  the 
peaceable  fruition  of  those  blessings. 

Praised  he  God ,  ivho  hath  not  cast  out 
our  prayer ,  nor  turn'd  his  mercy  from  us. 

Praised  be  God,  who  hath  turned  our 
heaviness  into  joy,  hath  put  off  our  sack¬ 
cloth,  and  girded  us  with  gladness. 

Let  our  mouth  speak  the  praise  of  the 
Lord ;  and  let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name 
for  ever  and  ever. 

The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  our  rock ; 
and  let  the  God  of  our  salvation  be  ex¬ 
alted. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  ivho 
only  doeth  wonderous  things;  and  blessed 
be  his  glorious  name  for  ever ;  and  let  the 
whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.  Amen, 
and  amen. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting :  and  let  all  the 
people  say,  Amen.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.* 

SERMON  XI. 

ON  THE  GUNPOWDER-TREASON.* 

Psal.  lxiv.  9, 10 _ And  all  men  shall  fear, 

and  shall  declare  the  work  of  God  ;  for 
they  shall  wisely  consider  of  his  doing. 
The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the  Lord, 
and  shall  trust  in  him;  ami  all  the  upright 
in  heart  shall  glory. 

If  we  should  search  about  for  a  case  paral¬ 
lel  to  that  which  we  do  now  commemorate, 
we  should,  perhaps,  hardly  find  one  more 
patly  such,  than  is  that  which  is  implied 
in  this  Psalm :  and  if  we  would  know  the 
duties  incumbent  on  us  in  reference  to  such 
an  occasion,  we  could  scarce  better  learn 
them  otherwhere  than  in  our  text. 

With  attention  perusing  the  Psalm,  we 
may  therein  observe,  that  its  great  Author 
was  apprehensive  of  a  desperate  plot  by  a 
confederacy  of  wicked  and  spiteful  enemies, 
with  great  craft  and  secrecy,  contrived 
against  his  safety.  They  (saith  he)  encou¬ 
rage  themselves  in  an  evil  matter ;  they  com¬ 
mune  of  laying  snares  privily ;  they  say, 
llV/o  skull  see  them  ?  That  for  preventing 
the  blow  threatened  by  this  design  (whereof 
he  had  some  glimpse,  or  some  presumption, 
grounded  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  im¬ 
placable  and  active  malice),  he  doth  implore 
divine  protection  :  Hide  me  (saith  he) from 
the  secret  counsel  of  the  wicked,  from  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  workers  of  iniquity.  That 
he  did  confide  in  God’s  mercy  and  justice 
for  the  seasonable  defeating,  for  the  fit 
*  On  November  5,  IG73. 

B  Psal.  lxvL  20  :  xxx.  11  ;  cxlv.  21  :  xviii.  46;  lxxii. 
18,  10;  cvi.48;  xli.  13;  lxxxix.  52 ;  lxviii.  34  ;  1  Chroiv. 
xvi.  8-3G. 
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avenging  their  machination :  God  (saith 
he)  shall  shoot  at  them  with  an  arrow;  sud¬ 
denly  shall  they  be  wounded.  That  they 
should  themselves  become  the  detectors  of 
their  crime,  and  the  instruments  of  the 
exemplary  punishment  due  thereto  :  They 
(addeth  he)  shall  make  their  own  tongue  to 
fall  upon  themselves:  all  that  see  them  shall 
Jlee  away.* 

Such  was  the  case  ;  the  which  unto  what 
passage  in  the  history  it  doth  relate,  or 
whether  it  belongeth  to  any  we  have  re¬ 
corded,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine. 
Expositors  commonly  do  refer  it  to  the 
designs  of  Saul  upon  David’s  life.  But  this 
seeming  purely  conjecture,  not  founded 
upon  any  express  words,  or  pregnant  inti¬ 
mations  in  the  text,  I  shall  leave  that  in¬ 
quiry  in  its  own  uncertainty.  It  sufficeth 
to  make  good  its  pertinency,  that  there  was 
such  a  mischievous  conspiracy,  deeply  pro¬ 
jected,  against  David  (a  very  great  person¬ 
age,  in  whose  safety  the  public  state  of 
God’s  people  was  principally  concerned  ; 
he  being  then  king  of  Israel,  at  least  in 
designation,  and  therefore  in  the  prece¬ 
dent  Psalm,  endited  in  Saul’s  time,  is  so 
styled ;)  from  the  peril  whereof  he  by  the 
special  providence  of  God  was  rescued,  with 
the  notable  disappointment  and  grievous 
confusion  of  those  who  managed  it.b  The 
which  case  (at  least  in  kind,  if  not  in  de¬ 
gree)  beareth  a  plain  resemblance  to  that 
which  lieth  before  us. 

And  the  duties,  which  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion  are  signified  to  concern  people  then, 
do  no  less  now  sort  to  us ;  the  which,  as 
they  lie  couched  in  our  text,  are  these : 
1.  Wisely  to  consider  God s  doing ;  2.  To 
fear ;  3.  To  declare  Gods  work ;  4.  To  be 
glad  in  the  Lord;  3.  To  trust  in  God;  6.  To 
glory.  Of  which  the  first  three  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  more  generally  concerning  men ; 
the  others  as  appertaining  more  peculiarly 
to  righteous  and  upright  persons. 

These  duties  it  shall  be  my  endeavour 
somewhat  to  explain  and  press,  in  a  manner 
applicable  to  the  present  case.  I  call  them 
duties  ;  and  to  warrant  the  doing  so,  it  is 
requisite  to  consider,  that  all  these  particu¬ 
lars  may  be  understood  in  a  double  manner; 
either  as  declarative  of  event,  or  as  directive 
of  practice  upon  such  emergencies. 

When  God  doth  so  interpose  his  hand, 
as  signally  to  check  and  confound  mischie¬ 
vous  enterprises,  it  will  be  apt  to  stir  up  in 
the  minds  of  men  an  apprehension  of  God’s 
special  providence,  to  strike  into  their  hearts 
a  dread  of  his  power  and  justice,  to  wring 
from  their  mouths  suitable  declarations  and 
•  Psal.  Istv.  5,  2,  7,  8.  *  r»l.  Ixiii.  11. 


acknowledgments :  and  particularly  then 
good  men  will  be  affected  with  pious  joy  ; 
they  will  be  encouraged  to  confide  in  God, 
they  will  be  moved  to  glory,  or  to  express 
a  triumphant  satisfaction  in  God’s  proceed¬ 
ings.  These  events  naturally  do  result  from 
such  providential  occurrences ;  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  events,  such  occurrences  are 
purposely  designed ;  and  accordingly  (where 
men  are  not  by  profane  opinions  or  affec¬ 
tions  much  indisposed)  they  do  commonly 
follow. 

But  yet  they  are  not  proposed  simply  as 
events,  but  also  as  matters  of  duty:  for  men 
are  obliged  readily  to  admit  such  impres¬ 
sions  upon  their  minds,  hearts,  and  lives, 
from  the  special  works  of  Providence ;  they 
are  bound  not  to  cross  those  natural  ten¬ 
dencies,  not  to  frustrate  those  wise  in¬ 
tents  of  God,  aiming  at  the  production  of 
such  good  dispositions  and  good  practices : 
whence  if  those  effects  do  not  arise,  as  often 
notoriously  they  do  not  in  some  persons, 
men  thereby  do  incur  much  guilt  and  blame. 

It  is  indeed  ordinal-)'  to  represent  matter 
of  duty  in  this  way,  expressing  those  prac¬ 
tices  consequent  in  effect,  which  in  obli¬ 
gation  should  follow,  according  to  God’s 
purpose,  and  the  nature  of  causes  ordered 
by  him.  As  when,  for  instance,  God  in  the 
law  had  prescribed  duty,  and  threatened 
sore  punishment  on  the  disobedient,  it  is 
subjoined,  And  all  the  people  shall  hear, 
and  fear ,  and  do  no  more  presumptuously  ;c 
the  meaning  is,  that  such  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment  is  in  its  nature  apt,  and  in  its  design 
tendeth  to  produce  such  effects,  although 
not  ever,  questionless,  with  due  success,  so 
as  to  prevent  all  transgression  of  those  laws. 
So  also,  When  (saith  the  Prophet)  thy  judg¬ 
ments  are  in  the  land,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  will  learn  righteousness  ;A  the  sense 
is,  that  divine  judgments  in  themselves  are 
instructive  of  duty ;  it  is  their  drift  to  in¬ 
form  men  therein,  and  men  ought  to  learn 
that  lesson  from  them :  although  in  effect 
divers  there  be,  whom  no  judgments  can 
make  wiser  or  better ;  such  as  those  of 
whom  in  the  same  Prophet  it  is  said,  The 
people  tumeth  not  unto  him  that  smiteth 
them ;  and  in  another,  In  vain  have  I  smit¬ 
ten  your  children ;  they  received  no  correc¬ 
tion*  As,  therefore,  frequently  otherwhere, 
so  also  here,  this  kind  of  expression  may  be 
taken  chiefly  to  import  duty.  To  begin, 
then  with  the  first  of  these  duties. 

I.  We  are  upon  such  occasions  obliged 
wisely  to  consider  (or  as  the  Greek  render- 
eth  it,  tv  >m«<,  to  understand,  or  to  perceive, 

e  Dent.  xvii.  13;  xiii.  11  ;  xix.  20.  d  Isa.  9. 
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as  our  old  translation  hath  it)  God's  doing* 
This  I  put  in  the  first  place,  as  previous 
in  nature,  and  influential  upon  the  rest: 
whence  (although  in  the  Hebrew  it  be  knit 
to  the  rest,  as  they  all  are  to  one  another,  by 
the  conjunctive  particle  re,  and,  yet)  we  do 
translate  it  causally,  For  they  shall  wisely 
consider ,  for  they  shall  perceive  ;  because, 
indeed,  without  duly  considering  and  rightly 
understanding  such  occurrences  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  God,  none  of  the  other  acts  can 
or  will  be  performed  ;  attentive  considera¬ 
tion  is  needful  to  beget  knowledge  and 
persuasion ;  these  to  breed  affection  and 
practice. 

There  are  many  who,  in  such  cases,  are 
nowise  apprehensive  of  God's  special  pro¬ 
vidence,  or  affected  with  it ;  because  they 
do  not  consider,  or  do  not  consider  wisely 
and  intelligently. 

Some  are  very  inobservant  and  careless 
in  regard  to  things  of  this  nature ;  so 
drowsy  and  heedless,  as  not  to  attend  to 
whatever  passeth,  or  to  mind  what  God 
acteth  in  the  world :  such  as  those  of  whom 
the  Prophet  saith.  The  harp ,  and  the  viol , 
the  tabret,  and  pipe ,  and  wine ,  are  in  their 
feasts  :  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the 
Lord ,  nor  the  operation  of  his  hands  :f  that 
is,  their  minds  are  so  amused  by  wanton 
divertisements,  their  hearts  are  so  im¬ 
mersed  in  sensual  enjoyments,  as  nowise 
to  observe  the  most  notable  occurrences 
of  Providence. 

Others  (although  they  do  ken  and  regard 
what  is  done,  as  matter  of  news,  or  story, 
entertaining  curiosity  and  talk ;  yet)  out 
of  sloth  or  stupidity  do  little  consider  it, 
or  study  whence  it  springeth ;  contenting 
themselves  with  none,  or  with  any  super¬ 
ficial  account  which  fancy  or  appearance 
suggesteth :  like  beasts  they  do  take  in 
things  obvious  to  their  sense,  and  perhaps 
stand  gazing  on  them  ;  but  do  not  make 
any  careful  reflection,  or  inquiry  into  their 
original  causes  and  reasons ;  taking  (as  a 
dog,  when  he  biteth  the  stone  flung  at 
him,  or  as  a  child  that  is  angry  with  the 
log  he  falleth  on)  whatever  appeareth  next 
to  be  the  principal  cause :  such  as  the 
Psalmist  again  toucheth,  when  he  saith, 
A  brutish  man  hnoweth  not ,  neither  doth  a 
fool  understand  this:  and  as  he  doth  ac¬ 
knowledge  himself  on  one  occasion  to  have 
been :  So  foolish  was  /,  and  ignorant ;  I 
was  as  a  beast  before  thee .* 

Others  pretend  to  consider  much,  and 
seem  very  inquisitive ;  yet  (being  misguided 

*  intyyoi  ■frown  Tit  TClr.fj.atTCC- 
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by  vain  prejudices  or  foul  affections)  do 
not  consider  wisely,  or  well  understand 
these  matters  ;  the  result  of  their  care  and 
study  about  them  being  to  father  them  on 
wrong  causes,  ascribing  them  to  the  mere 
conduct  and  agency  of  visible  causes,  hur¬ 
ried  by  a  necessary  swing,  or  rolling  on  by 
a  casual  fluctuation  of  things ;  not  descry¬ 
ing  God’s  hand  in  them,  but  profanely 
discarding  and  disclaiming  it :  such  as  those 
in  the  Psalms,  who  so  reflected  on  Provi¬ 
dence  as  to  say,  How  doth  God  know  ?  and 
is  there  knoivledge  in  the  Most  High  ?  The 
Lord  doth  not  see ,  neither  doth  the  God 
Jacob  regard  it:h  such  as  has  been  the 
brood  of  Epicurean  and  profane  consi- 
derers  in  all  times,  who  have  earnestly 
plodded,  and  strained  their  wits,  to  ex¬ 
clude  God  from  any  inspection  or  influence 
upon  our  affairs. 

Some  indeed  there  have  been  so  very 
dull  and  stupid,  or  so  perverse  and  profane, 
as  not  to  discern  God’s  hand,  when  it  was 
made  bare ,  raised  up,  and  stretched  out  in 
the  achievement  of  most  prodigious  works ; 
not  to  read  Providence  when  set  forth  in 
the  largest  and  fairest  print :  such  as  those 
of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  Psalm,  Our 
fathers  understood  not  thy  wonders  in  Egypt ; 
and  those  of  whom  it  is  observed  in  the 
Gospel,  Though  he  had  done  so  many 
■miracles  before  them ,  yet  they  believed  not  : 
such  as  the  mutinous  people,  who  although 
they  beheld  the  earth  swallowing  up  Koruh 
with  his  complices ,  and  a  fire  from  the  Lord 
consuming  the  men  that  offered  incense  ; 
yet  presently  did  fall  a  charging  Moses  and 
Aaron,  saying,  Ye  have  Jailed  the  people  of 
the  Lord.'  No  wonder  then,  if  many  do 
not  perceive  the  same  hand,  when  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  complication  with  inferior 
causes,  when  it  is  not  lifted  up  so  high, 
or  so  far  extended  in  miraculous  perfor¬ 
mances. 

The  special  providence  of  God  in  events 
here  effected  or  ordered  by  him,  is  indeed 
commonly  not  discernible  without  good 
judgment  and  great  care ;  it  is  not  common¬ 
ly  impressed  upon  events  in  characters  so 
big  and  clear,  as  to  be  legible  to  every  eye, 
or  to  any  eye  not  endued  with  a  sharp  perspi¬ 
cacity,  not  applying  an  industrious  heedful¬ 
ness  :  the  tracts  thereof  are  too  fine  and 
subtile  to  be  descried  by  a  dim  sight,  with 
a  transient  glance,  or  upon  a  gross  view  :  it 
is  seldom  so  very  conspicuous,  that  persons 
incredulous,  or  any-wise  indisposed  to  ad¬ 
mit  it,  can  easily  be  convinced  thereof,  or 
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constrained  to  acknowledge  it:  it  is  often 
(upon  many  accounts,  from  many  causes) 
very  obscure,  and  not  easily  discernible  to 
the  most  sagacious,  most  watchful,  most 
willing  observers.  For,  the  instruments  of 
Providence  being  free  agents,  acting  with 
unaccountable  variety,  nothing  can  happen 
which  may  not  be  imputed  to  them,  w  ith 
some  colourable  pretence.  Divine  and  hu¬ 
man  influences  are  so  twisted  and  knit  to¬ 
gether,  that  it  is  hard  to  sever  them.  The 
manner  of  divine  efficacy  is  so  verv  soft 
and  gentle,  that  we  cannot  easily  trace  its 
footsteps.  God  designeth  not  commonly 
to  exert  his  hand  in  a  notorious  way,  but 
often  purposely  doth  conceal  it.  Whereas 
also  it  is  not  fit  to  charge  upon  God’s  spe¬ 
cial  hand  of  providence  any  event,  wherein 
special  ends  of  wisdom  or  goodness  do  not 
shine  ;  it  is  often  hard  to  discover  such 
ends,  which  usually  are  wrapped  in  per¬ 
plexities  :  because  God  acteth  variously 
(according  to  the  circumstances  of  things, 
and  the  disposition,  capacity,  or  state  of 
objects),  so  as  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
different  ends,  and  different  things  for  the 
same  end:  because  there  are  "different 
ends,  unto  which  Providence  in  various 
order  and  measure  hath  regard,  which  our 
short  and  narrow  prospect  cannot  reach : 
because  God,  in  prosecution  of  his  ends, 
is  not  wont  to  proceed  in  the  most  direct 
md  compendious  way ;  but  windeth  about 
in  a  large  circuit,  enfolding  many  concur¬ 
rent  and  subordinate  designs  :  because  the 
expediency  of  things  to  be  permitted  or 
oerformed  doth  not  consist  in  single  acts 
er  events,  but  in  many  conspiring  to  one 
eommon  end  :  because  we  cannot  appre¬ 
hend  the  consequences,  nor  balance  the 
eonveniences  of  things  in  order  to  good 
ends  :  because  we  are  apt  to  measure 
:hings  by  their  congruity  to  our  opinions, 
expectations,  and  affections  :  because  many 
proceedings  ot  God  depend  upon  grounds 
^accessible  to  our  apprehension  ;  such  as 
lis  own  secret  decrees,  the  knowledge  of 
lien’s  thoughts,  close  purposes,  clandestine 
lesigns,  true  qualifications  and  merits  ;  his 
prescience  of  contingent  events,  and  what 
he  result  will  be  from  the  combination  of 
lumberless  causes  :  because  sometimes  he 
loth  act  in  methods  of  wisdom,  and  by 
■ules  of  justice,  surpassing  our  capacity 
o  know,  either  from  the  finiteness  of  our 
lature,  or  the  feebleness  of  our  reason, 
>r  the  meanness  of  our  state  and  circum- 
tances  here:  because  all  the  divine  ad- 
ninistration  of  affairs  hath  no  complete 
letermination  or  final  issue  here ;  that 
icing  reserved  to  the  great  dav  of  reckon- 
Vot.  I.  ' 
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ing  and  judgment.  It  is  farther  also  ex¬ 
pedient  that  many  occurrences  should  be 
puzzling  to  us,  to  quash  our  presumption, 
to  exercise  our  faith,  to  quicken  our  in¬ 
dustry,  to  engage  us  upon  adoring  that 
wisdom  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 
Upon  such  accounts,  for  such  causes 
(which  time  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  exemplify),  the  special  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  is  often  cloudy,  is  seldom 
so  clear,  that  without  great  heed  and  con¬ 
sideration  we  can  perceive  it.  But  how¬ 
ever  ,  to  do  so  is  plainly  our  duty ;  and 
therefore  possible. 

For  our  reason  was  not  given  us  to  be 
idle  upon  so  important  occasions  ;  or  that 
we  should  be  as  brute  spectators  of  what 
God  doeth.  He  surely  in  the  governance 
of  his  noblest  creature  here  discovereth  his 
being,  and  displayeth  his  attributes :  we 
therefore  carefully  should  observe  it.  He 
thereby  (and  no  otherwise  in  a  public  way) 
doth  continually  speak ,  and  signify  to  us 
his  mind :  and  fit  it  is,  that  we  his  sub¬ 
jects  should  hear,  should  attend  to  the 
least  intimations  of  his  pleasure. ‘  To  him 
thence  glory  should  accrue;  the  which, 
who  but  we  can  render?  and  that  we  may 
render  it,  we  must  know  the  grounds  of  it. 
In  fine,  for  the  support  of  God’s  kingdom, 
for  upholding  the  reverence  due  to  his 
administration  of  justice  among  us,  it  is 
requisite,  that  by  apparent  dispensation  of 
recompenses,  duty  should  be  encouraged, 
and  disobedience  checked :  very  foolish 
therefore  we  must  be,  if  we  regard  not 
such  dispensations. 

So  reason  dictateth ;  and  holy  Scripture 
more  plainly  declareth  our  obligation  to 
consider  and  perceive  God’s  don  gs.  To 
do  so,  is  recommended  to  us  as  a  singular 
point  of  wisdom  :  Whoso  is  wise ,  and  will 
observe  these  things,  they  shall  understand 
the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.  Let  him 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this ,  that  he  under- 
standeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  L  am  the 
Lord,  which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judg¬ 
ment  and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  Who  is 
wise  ?  and  he  shall  understand  these  things  ; 
prudent  ?  and  he  shall  know  them.  For 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  &c.  We 
are  vehemently  provoked  thereto  :  Under¬ 
stand,  ye  brutish  among  the  people ;  and, 
ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise  t  They  are 
reproved  for  neglect  and  defailance,  who 
do  not  regard  the  work  of  the  I-ord,  nor  the 
operation  of  his  hand.  The  not  discerning 
Providence,  is  reproached  as  a  piece  of 
shameful  folly  ;  A  brutish  man  knoweth  not, 
neither  doth  a  fool  uiulerstand :  and  of  woful 
'  P»al.  I.  I  i  Ijc.  6;  lxil.  II. 
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pravitv  ;k  O  ye  hypocrites ,  ye  can  discern 
the  face  of  the  sky  ;  but  how  is  it  that  ye  can¬ 
not  discern  this  time  ? 1  To  contemplate  and 
study  Providence,  is  the  practice  of  good 
men.  I  will  meditate  on  all  thy  works , 
saith  the  Psalmist,  chiefly  respecting  works 
of  this  kind  :  and,  The  works  of  the  Lord 
are  great ,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have 
pleasure  therein.  It  is  a  fit  matter  of  de¬ 
votion,  warranted  by  the  practice  of  good 
men,  to  implore  God’s  manifestation  of 
his  justice  and  power  this  way.  O  Lord 
God ,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth ,  show 
thyself :  lift  up  thyself  thou  judge  of  the 
earth.  It  is  God’s  manner  hereby  to  notify 
himself.  The  Lord  is  known  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  he  execute th.m  He  for  this  very 
purpose  doth  interpose  his  hand  ;  that  men 
may  know  it  is  his  hand ,  and  that  the  Lord 
hath  done  it ;  that,  as  it  is  in  Esay,  they  may 
see,  and  know ,  and  consider ,  and  under¬ 
stand  together ,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  done  this,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
hath  created  it."  He  manageth  things,  so 
that  men  may  be  brought  to  know,  may  be 
induced  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and 
his  equity  in  the  management  thereof  ;* 
that  they  may  know  that  he,  whose  name  is 
Jehovah ,  is  the  must  High  overall  the  earth: 
that  they  may  say,  Verily  there  is  a  reward 
for  the  righteous :  verily  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  the  earth.0  In  fine,  the  knowledge 
of  God’s  special  providence  is  frequently 
represented  as  a  mean  of  nourishing  our 
faith  and  hope  in  him,  as  a  ground  of 
thankfulness  and  praise  to  him,  as  an  in¬ 
centive  of  the  best  affections  (of  holy  joy, 
and  humble  fear,  and  hearty  love)  toward 
him :  wherefore  we  ought  to  seek  it,  and 
we  may  attain  it. 

There  are  consequently  some  distinctive 
marks,  or  characters,  by  which  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  God’s  hand  :  and  such  may  these  be 
which  follow  (drawn  from  the  special  na¬ 
ture,  manner,  adjuncts,  and  consequences 
of  events  ;  upon  which  may  be  grounded 
rules  declarative  of  special  providence, 
such  as  commonly  will  hold,  although  some¬ 
times  they  may  admit  exceptions,  and 
should  be  warily  applied. 

1.  The  wonderful  strangeness  of  events, 
compared  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  or  the  natural  influence  of  causes  ; 

•  God  thereby  doth  support  and  encourage  good 
men.  —  He  doth  thereby  convince  and  confound  ill 
men;  Tsai.  ix.  19,  20. —  He  thereby  doth  instruct  all 
men  ;  Isaiah  xxvi.  9. 

k  Psal.  cvii.  43 ;  Jer.  ix.  24  ;  Hos.  xiv.  9  ;  Psal.  xciv. 
8;  xxviii.  5;  x.  4  ;  Isa.  v.  12;  Psal.  xcii.  6;  (Isa. 
xx' i.  1 1)  —  Lord,  when  thy  hand  is  lifted  up,  they  will 
not  see.  I  I.ukexil.  56;  Matt.  xvi.  3.  ■»  Psal. 

Ixxvii.  12;  cxliii.  5;  cxi.  2;  xciv.  1,  2;  ix.  16. 
"  Psal.  cix.  27 ;  Isa.  xli.  20:  (Erok.  vii.  27.)  0  Psal. 

Ux.  13;  Ixxxiii.  18;  lxvii.  2;  lviii.  11. 
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when  effects  are  performed  by  no  visible 
means,  or  by  means  disproportionate,  un¬ 
suitable,  repugnant  to  the  effect.  Some¬ 
times  great  exploits  are  achieved,  mighty 
forces  are  discomfited,  huge  structures  are 
demolished,  designs  backed  with  all  advan¬ 
tages  of  wit  and  strength  are  confounded, 
none  knows  how,  by  no  considerable  means 
that  appear ;  nature  rising  up  in  arms 
against  them ;  panic  fears  seizing  on  the 
abettors  of  them,  dissensions  and  treach¬ 
eries  springing  up  among  the  actors  ;  sud¬ 
den  deaths  snatching  away  the  principal 
instruments  of  them.  As,  when  the  stars 
in  their  course  fought  against  Sisera :  when 
the  winds  and  skies  became  auxiliaries  to 
Theodosius :  when  the  Lord  thundered  with 
a  great  thunder  upon  the  Philistines ,  and 
discomfited  them ,  and  they  were  smitten  be¬ 
fore  Israel :  when  the  Lord  made  the  host 
of  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise  of  chariots,  of 
horses,  of  a  great  host ;  —  whence  they 
arose  and  fled ;  when  the  children  of  Am¬ 
mon  and  Moab  stood  up  against  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  mount  Seir,  utterly  to  sluy  and 
destroy  them  ;  and  when  they  had  made  an 
end  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seir,  every  one 
helped  to  destroy  another:  when  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  forth  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men  ;  and 
when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold 
they  were  all  dead  corpses:  when  the  mighty 
power  of  Antiochus  was,  as  it  is  said,  to 
be  broken  without  hands  :  and  when,  as  it 
is  foretold,  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands  should  break  in  pieces  the 
iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the 
gold.  Such  events  do  speak  God  to  be 
their  cause ;  by  his  invisible  efficacy  sup¬ 
plying  the  defect  of  apparent  means.p 

So  likewise,  when  by  weak  forces  great 
feats  are  accomplished,  and  impotency  tri- 
umpheth  over  might  ;t  when,  as  the  Prophet 
saith,  the  captives  of  the  mighty  are  taken 
away ,  and  the  prey  of  the  terrible  is  de¬ 
livered:  when  one  man,  as  is  promised,  doth 
chase  a  thousand ,  and  two  put  ten  thousand 
to  flight :  when  a  stripling,  furnished  only 
with  faith  and  a  pebble,  shall  knock  down 
a  monstrous  giant,  armed  with  a  helmet  of 
brass  and  a  coat  of  mail,  with  a  huge  target, 
sword,  and  spear;  when  successes  arrive 
like  those  recorded  in  Scripture  under  the 
conduct  of  Joshua,  Gideon,  Jonathan,  Asa, 
Jehosaphat ;  wherein  very  small  forces 
by  uncouth  means  did  subdue  formidable 
powers:  this  doth  argue  that  God  doth 

t  Vide  Artabani  Orat.  apud  Herod.  Polymn.  page 
246,  Horn.  D.  *r.  ver.  688. 

p  Judg.  v.  20;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26;  1  Sam.  vii. 
10;  2  Sam.  xxii.  14,  15;  2  Kings  vii.  6;  Psal.  liii.  5; 
xlviii.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  23 ;  2  Kings  xix.  30 ;  Dan.  vliL 
35  ;  il.  45. 
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interpose ;  with  whom ,  as  it  is  said,  it  is 
all  one  to  save  by  many ,  or  by  few,  and  those 
that  have  no  poiver ;  whose  power  is  per¬ 
fected  in  weakness;  who  breaketh  the  arm 
of  the  wicked ,  and  weakeneth  the  strength 
of  the  mighty,  and  delivereth  the  poor  from 
him  that  is  too  stro;ig  for  him .q 

Also,  when  great  policy  and  craft  do 
effect  nothing,  but  are  blasted  of  them¬ 
selves,  or  battled  by  simplicity  :r  when  cun¬ 
ningly-laid  designs  are  soon  thwarted  and 
overturned :  when  most  perspicacious  and 
profound  counsellors  are  so  blinded,  or  so 
infatuated,  as  to  mistake  in  plain  cases,  to 
oversee  things  most  obvious  and  palpable : 
when  profane,  malicious,  subtile,  treach¬ 
erous  politicians  (such  as  Abimelech,  Achi- 
tophel,  Haman,  Sejanus,  Stilieo,  Borgia, 
with  many  like  occurring  in  story)  are  not 
only  supplanted  in  their  wicked  contriv¬ 
ances,  but  dismally  chastised  for  them :  the 
occurrences  do  more  than  insinuate  divine 
wisdom  to  intervene,  countermining  and 
confounding  such  devices.  For,  he  it  is, 
who,  as  the  Scripture  telleth  us,  maketh 
the  diviners  mad;  tumeth  wise  men  back¬ 
ward,  and  maketh  their  knowledge  foolish  ; 
disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so 
that  their  hands  cannot  perform  their  enter, 
prise ;  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  crafti¬ 
ness,  and  tumeth  down  the  counsel  of  the 
t'roward  headlong. s 

Whenever  a  just  cause  or  honest  design, 
without  any  support  or  succour  of  worldly 
means  (without  authority,  power,  wit,  learn¬ 
ing,  eloquence),  doth  against  all  opposition 
of  violence  and  art  prevail :  this  signifieth 
him  to  yield  a  special  countenance  and  aid 
thereto,  who,  to  depress  human  pride,  and 
advance  his  own  glory,  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and 
base  things  of  the  ivorld,  and  th  ings  which 
are  despised,  and  things  that  are  not ,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are 1  (that  are 
with  us  in  most  request  and  esteem.) 

Again,  when  plots,  with  extreme  caution 
and  secrecy  contrived  in  darkness,  are  by 
improbable  means,  by  unaccountable  ac¬ 
cidents,  disclosed  and  brought  to  light ;  a 
bird  of  the  air,  as  the  Wise  Man  speaketh, 
telling  the  matter ;  the  stones  in  the  wall, 
as  it  is  in  the  Prophet,  crying  out  Treason." 

q  Isa.  xlix.  25 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  10  ;  I-ov.  xxvi.  8 ;  Dcut 
xxxii.  30;  1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  40;  Juil#.  vii.  7;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  6;  2  Chron.  xiv.  II  ;  xx.  12,  17  ;  xiv.  11 ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  6;- 2  Cor.  xii.  9;  Job  xii.  21  ;  xxxviii.  15;  Psal. 
x.  15;  xxxvii.  17;  xxxv.  10;  (Lxxvi.5.)  '  Horn. 
Od.  4-.  ver.  II.  ’  2  Sam  iv.  31.  Kuffinus,  8t. 
Paul.  d'Ancre,  dc  Luna,  See.  Isa.  xllv.  23  ;  Job  v. 
12,  13;  (Psal.  xxxiii,  10:)  toAst/.*...  i  pf-Tt-Ti. 

*  1  Cor.  1.  27,  28.  “  K celts,  x.  90  ;  tiab.  li.  11. 


The  King  cannot  sleep:  to  divert  him,  the 
chronicle  is  called  for ;  Mordecai’s  service 
is  there  pitched  on ;  an  inquiry  is  made 
concerning  his  recompense  ;  honour  is  de¬ 
creed  him;  so  doth  Hainan's  cruel  device 
come  out.  Pity  seizeth  on  a  pitiless  heart 
toward  one  among  a  huge  number  of  in¬ 
nocents  devoted  to  slaughter :  that  he  may 
be  saved,  a  letter  must  be  sent:  in  that, 
words  inserted,  suggesting  the  manner  of 
execution ;  that  carried  to  the  wise  King, 
who  presently  smelleth  it  out :  so  this  day’s 
plot  was  discovered.  Such  events,  whence 
can  they  well  proceed,  but  from  the  all¬ 
piercing  and  ever  watchful  care  of  him, 
whose  eyes,  as  Elihu  said,  are  upon  the 
ways  of  man ,  and  he  seetli  all  his  goings  ? 
There  is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death , 
where  the  workers  of  iniquity  shall  hide  them¬ 
selves:  for  hell  is  naked  before  him ,  and 
destruction  hath  no  covering. v 

Also,  when  ill  men  by  their  perverse 
wiliness  do  notably  befool  and  ensnare 
themselves,  laying  trains  to  blow  up  their 
own  designs,  involving  themselves  in  that 
ruin  and  mischief  into  which  they  studied 
to  draw  others  ;  as  when  Saul,  exposing 
David’s  life  to  hazard,  increaseth  his  ho¬ 
nour;  when  the  Persian  nobles,  incensing 
the  king  against  Daniel,  do  occasion  his 
growth  in  favour,  with  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  w  when  Haman,  by  contriving  to  de¬ 
stroy  God’s  people,  doth  advance  them, 
and  rearing  a  gallows  for  Mordecai,  doth 
prepare  it  for  himself :  when  it  happeneth 
according  to  those  passages  in  the  Psalms, 
the  wicked  are  taken  in  the  devices  that  they 
imagined;  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is  their 
own  foot  taken  :  He  made  a  pit  and  digged 
it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he 
made:  His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his 
own  head,  and  his  violent  dealings  shall  come 
upon  his  own  pate :  these  are  pregnant  evi¬ 
dences  of  God’s  just  and  wise  providence; 
for  the  Lord  is  knoivn  by  the  judgment  that 
he  executeth  ;  the  wicked  is  snared  in  the 
work  of  his  own  hand.x 

All  such  occurrences,  containing  in  them 
somewhat,  if  not  downrightly  miraculous, 
yet  very  admirable,  in  like  manner  deflect¬ 
ing  from  the  stream  of  human  affairs,  as 
miracles  do  surmount  the  course  of  nature, 
most  reasonably  may,  most  justly  should, 
be  ascribed  to  the  special  operation  of  him, 
who  only  doeth  wonderful  things .s 

2.  Another  character  of  special  Provi¬ 
dence  is,  the  seasonableness  and  sudden- 

*  (Psal.  exxi.  4  ;)  Job  xxxiv.  21.  22;  xxvi.  G  ;  Psal. 
cxxxii.  2,  Sec. ;  Heb.  iv.  13:  Amos  lx.  2.  ”  1  Sam. 

xviii.  25  ;  Dan.  vi.  24.  1  Psal.  x.  2 ;  lx.  15  ;  xxxv. 

8;  cxI.  5;  vii.  15;  1  vii.  G;  vii.  1G;  v.  10;  ix.  1G. 
1  Psal.  lxxii.  18;  lxxxvi.  10. 
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ness  of  events.  When  that,  which  in  itself 
is  not  ordinary,  nor  could  well  be  expected, 
doth  fall  out  happily,  in  the  nick  of  an 
exigency,  for  the  relief  of  innocence,  the 
encouragement  of  goodness,  the  support 
of  a  good  cause,  the  furtherance  of  any 
good  purpose  (so  that  there  is  occasion  to 
acknowledge  with  the  Prophet  ,  Thou  didst 
terrible  things,  that  we  looked  not  for  ;)* 
this  is  a  shrewd  indication,  that  God’s 
hand  is  then  concerned ;  not  only  the  event 
being  notable,  but  the  connexion  thereof 
with  circumstances  of  need  being  more 
admirable. 

Thus  in  time  of  distress  and  despon¬ 
dency,  when  a  man  is  utterly  forlorn  and 
destitute  of  all  visible  relief,  when,  as  the 
Psalmist  speaketh,  refuge  faileth  him,  and 
no  man  careth  for  his  soul:  if  then  ilixa^os 
porSua,  an  opportune  succour  doth  arrive  ; 
he  is  then  unreasonable  and  ingrateful,  if 
he  doth  not  avow  a  special  Providence, 
and  thankfully  ascribe  that  event  unto  him 
who  is  our  refuge  and  strength ,  a  very  pre¬ 
sent  help  in  trouble ;  *  a  strength  to  the  poor, 
a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress,  a 
refuge  from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the 
heat : b  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  the  saviour 
thereof  in  time  of  trouble .'  This  is  that 
for  which,  in  the  107th  Psalm,  the  divine 
goodness  is  so  magnificently  celebrated  ; 
this  is  the  burden  of  that  pathetical  rap¬ 
ture,  wherein  we  by  repeated  wishes  and 
exhortations  are  instigated  to  bless  God  ; 
his  wonderfully  relieving  the  children  of 
men  in  their  need  and  distress :  this  is  that 
which  God  himself  in  the  Prophet  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  most  satisfactory  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  providence :  When  the  poor  and 
needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and 
their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord 
will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Jacob  will 
not  forsake  them :  1  will  open  rivers  in  high 
places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the 
valleys ,  &c.  That  they  may  see,  and  know, 
and  consider,  and  understand  together,  that 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this,  and  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created  it.d 

So  also,  when  pestilent  enterprises,  ma¬ 
naged  by  close  fraud,  or  by  impetuous  vio¬ 
lence,  are  brought  to  a  head,  and  come  near 
to  the  point,  of  being  executed  ;  the  sudden 
detection  or  seasonable  obstruction  of  them, 
do  argue  the  ever-vigilant  eye,  and  the  all- 
powerful  hand  to  be  engaged :  God  ever 
doth  see  those  deceitful  workers  of  iniquity 
laying  their  mischief  in  the  dark  ;  he  is 

8  Isa.  Ixiv.  3.  8  Peal,  cxlii.  4  ;  fxliv.  25;  cviii. 

12;)  Heb.  iv.  16;  Psal.  xlvi.  1  ;  ix.  9 ;  xliv.  24  ;  xxxvii. 
32  ;  xxvii.  5  ;  Ixix.  14;  xviii.  6.  b  Isa.  xxv.  4; 
xxxiii.  2.  c  Jer.  xiv.  *;  Job  xxxiii.  18;  Psal.cvii. 
8,  15,21,31.  d  Isa.  xli.  17  &c. 
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always  present  at  their  cabals  and  clandes¬ 
tine  meetings  wherein  they  brood  upon  it. 
He  often  doth  suffer  it  to  grow  on  to  a  pitch 
of  maturity,  till  it  be  thoroughly  formed, 
till  it  be  ready  to  be  hatched,  and  break 
forth  in  its  mischievous  effects  ;  then  in  a 
trice  he  snappeth  and  crusheth  it  to  no¬ 
thing.  God  beholdeth  violent  men  setting 
out  in  their  unjust  attempts,  he  letteth  them 
proceed  on  in  a  full  career,  until  they  reach 
the  edge  of  their  design,  then  instantly  he 
checketh,  putteth  in  a  spoke,  he  stoppeth, 
he  tumbleth  them  down,  or  turneth  them 
backward.  Thus  was  Hainan’s  plot  dashed,' 
when  he  had  procured  a  royal  decree,  when 
he  had  fixed  a  time,  when  he  had  issued 
forth  letters  to  destroy  God’s  people.  Thus 
was  Pharaoh  overwhelmed,  when  he  had 
just  overtaken  the  children  of  Israel. f  Thus 
were  the  designs  of  Abimelech,  of  Absalom, 
of  Adonijah,  of  Sanballat,  nipped.  Thus, 
when  Sennacherib  with  an  unmatchable  host 
had  encamped  against  Jerusalem,  and  had 
to  appearance  swallowed  it,  God  did  put  a 
hook  into  his  nose,  and  turned  him  back  into 
his  own  land.*  Thus,  when  Antiochus  was 
marching  on  furiously,  to  accomplish  his 
threat  of  turning  Jerusalem  into  a  charnel, 
a  noisome  disease  did  intercept  his  pro¬ 
gress.*1  Thus,  when  the  profane  Caligula 
did  mean  to  discharge  his  bloody  rage  on 
the  Jews  for  refusing  to  worship  him,  a 
domestic  sword  did  presently  give  vent  to 
his  revengeful  breath.1  Thus  also,  when 
Julian  had  by  his  policy  and  authority  pro¬ 
jected  to  overthrow  our  religion,  his  plot 
soon  was  quashed,  and  his  life  snapped  away 
by  an  unknown  hand.1  Thus,  whenever  the 
enemy  doth  come  in  like  a  flood  (threaten¬ 
ing  immediately  to  overflow  and  overturn 
all  things),  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  doth  lift 
up  a  standard  against  him  ;k  that  is,  God’s 
secret  efficacy  doth  suddenly  restrain  and 
repress  his  outrage.  This  usually  is  the 
method  of  Divine  Providence.1  God  could 
prevent  the  beginnings  of  wicked  designs  ;* 
he  could  supplant  them  in  their  first  on¬ 
sets  ;  he  could  anywhere  sufflaminate  and 
subvert  them  :  but  he  rather  winketh  for  a 
time,  and  suffereth  the  designers  to  go  on 
till  they  are  mounted  to  the  top  of  confi¬ 
dence,  and  good  people  are  cast  on  the  brink 
of  ruin  ;f  then  uri  surprisingly, 

unexpectedly  he  striketh  in  with  effectual 

*  hi  u*i  ix  T^ooiLcicav,  fjLvihl  thOiWt  iOoe  clvtu  toiovtov* 
See.  —  Vide  Chrys.  ad  Olymp. 

t  "Otclv  xotoQ&iUji  0TOIV  ocv^riOjj.  &c.  —  Ibid. 

X  Nec  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident. 

8  Esth.  iii.  t  Exod.  xiv.  *  2  Kings  xix.  28. 
h  2  Mac.  ix.  4.  J  Joseph,  xviii.  12.  J  Chrysost. 
in  Itabyl.  Orat.  2;  Nai.  Orat.  4.  k  Isa.  lix.  12. 

1  (Job  xxxviii.  11.) 
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succour  ;  so  declaring  how  vain  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  of  impious  undertakers  ;  how 
needful  and  sure  his  protection  is  over  in¬ 
nocent  people  ;  how  much  reason  the  one 
hath  to  dread  him,  and  the  other  to  confide 
in  him.  Then  is  God  seen,  then  his  care 
and  power  will  be  acknowledged,  when  he 
snatcheth  us  from  the  jaws  of  danger,  when 
our  soul  cloth  escape  as  a  bird  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowler. m 

3.  Another  character  of  special  Provi¬ 
dence  is,  the  great  utility  and  beneficialness 
of  occurrences,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
public  state  of  things,  and  to  great  person¬ 
ages,  in  whose  welfare  the  public  is  much 
concerned.  To  entitle  every  petty  chance 
that  arriveth  to  special  Providence,  may 
signify  lightness  ;  to  father  on  God  the 
mischiefs  issuing  from  our  sin  and  folly, 
may  savour  of  profaneness :  but  to  ascribe 
every  grand  and  beneficial  event  unto  his 
good  hand,  hath  ever  been  reputed  wisdom 
and  justice.*  It  hath  been  (saith  Balbus  in 
Cicero)  a  common  opinion  among  the  an¬ 
cients ,  that  whatever  did  bring  great  benefit 
to  mankind ,  was  never  done  without  divine 
goodness  toward  men .f  And  well  might 
they  deem  it  so,  seeing  to  do  so  is  most 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  and  appertaining 
to  his  charge,  and  may  appear  to  be  so  by 
good  argumentation  a  priori.  For,  that 
God  doth  govern  our  affairs,  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  his  essential  attributes  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  he  doth  in  especial  man¬ 
ner  order  these  things,  which  are  the  most 
proper  and  worthy  objects  of  his  governance. 
God  indeed  doth  not  disregard  any  tiling ; 
he  watcheth  over  the  least  things  by  his 
general  and  ordinary  providence  ;  so  that 
nothing  in  nature  may  deviate  from  its 
course,  or  transgress  the  bounds  prescribed 
to  it.  He  thereby  clotheth  the  grass  of  the 
field ;  he  provideth  for  the  raven  his  food , 
and  the  young  lions  seek  their  meat  from  him ; 
w  ithout  his  care  a  sparrow  doth  not  fall  to 
the  ground;  by  it,  all  the  hairs  of  our  head 
are  numbered .“  But  his  more  special  hand 
of  providence  is  chiefly  employed  in  ma¬ 
naging  affairs  of  great  moment  and  benefit 
to  mankind ;  and  peculiarly  those  which 
concern  his  people,  who  do  profess  to  wor¬ 
ship  and  serve  him ;  whose  welfare  he  ten- 
dereth  with  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
affection.  He  therefore  hath  a  main  stroke 
in  all  revolutions  and  changes  of  state :  he 
presideth  in  all  great  counsels  and  under- 

*  Magna  dii  curant,  parra  negligunt.  —  Cic.  ii.  de 
Nat.  Dear. 

t  Quicquid  magnam  utilitatem  generi  adferret  hu- 
m&no,  id  non  sine  divina  honitate  erg  a  homines  fieri 
arbitrabantur.  —  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dtor.  lib.  ii. 

m  PsaJ.  CXXiv.  7.  "  Matt.  vi.  30;  Psal.  civ.  14  ; 

exlvli.  9 ;  Job  xxxviii.  39;  PsaJ.  civ.  *21 :  Matt.  x.  29, 30. 


takings;  in  the  waging  of  war,  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  peace,  in  the  dispensation  of 
victory  and  good  success.0  He  is  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  protection  of  princes,  the 
chief  ministers  of  his  kingdom;  and  in  pre¬ 
servation  of  his  people,  the  choice  object 
of  his  care,  from  violent  invasions,  and 
treacherous  surprises;  so  as  to  prevent 
disasters  incident,  or  to  deliver  from  them. 
It  is  he  that ,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  doth  give 
salvation  unto  kings ;  who  delivereth  David 
his  servant  from  the  hurtful  sword.  It  is 
he  that  continually  keepeth  Israel  without 
ever  sleeping ,  or  slumbering ;  who  is  the  hope 
of  Israel ,  and  the  saviour  thereof ;  who  is 
in  the  midst  of  her ,  that  she  shall  not  be 
moved;  who  hath  declared,  that  he  will  help 
her ,  and  that  right  early  ;  that  he  will  not 
cast  off  his  people ,  nor  forsake  his  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  that  no  weapon  formed  against  his 
Church  shall  prosper;  that  salvation  be- 
longeth  to  the  Lord ,  and  his  blessing  is  upo 
his  people.9  When,  therefore,  any  remark¬ 
able  event,  highly  conducing  to  the  public 
good  of  Church  and  State  (supporting  them 
in  a  good  condition,  or  rescuing  them  from 
imminent  danger),  doth  appear,  it  is  most 
reasonable,  and  most  just,  to  ascribe  the 
accomplishment  thereof  to  God’s  hand. 
When  any  pernicious  enterprise  levelled 
against  the  safety  of  prince  and  people,  is 
disappointed,  it  is  fit  we  should  profess  and 
say,  The  righteous  Lord  hath  hewn  the 
snares  of  the  ungodly  in  pieces.'1 

4.  Another  like  mark  of  special  provi¬ 
dence  is,  the  righteousness  of  the  case, 
or  the  advantage  springing  from  events 
unto  the  maintenance  of  right,  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  innocence,  the  defence  of  truth, 
the  encouragement  of  piety  and  virtue. 
God  naturally  is  the  judge  of  right,  the 
guardian  of  innocence,  the  patron  of  truth, 
and  promoter  of  goodness.  The  Lord  is  a 
refuge  to  the  oppressed:  He  is  a  father  of 
the  fatherless  and  a  judge  of  the  widow : 
lie  will  maintain  the  cause  of  the  afflicted , 
and  the  right  of  the  poor :  He  executeth 
righteousness  and  judgment  for  all  thcd  are 
oppressed:  He  blesseth  the  righteous ,  and 
compasseth  him  with  favour  as  with  a  shield: 
He  preserveth  the  souls  of  the  righteous , 
and  delivereth  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
ungodly:  All  his  paths  are  mercy  and  truth , 
unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  tes¬ 
timonies ,r  Whenever,  therefore,  right  is 

0  Dan.  iv.  2S  ;  Psal.  Ixxv.  7 :  xlvi.  9  :  Prov.  xvi.  31 ; 

1  Chron.  xxix.  11  ;  Wisd.  vi.  4.  p  Psal.  cxliv.  10; 
Eccies.  x.  20;  Psal.  xviii.  50;  xxi.  1;  xxxiii.  10; 
exxi.  4  :  Jer.  xiv.  8;  Psal.  xlvi.  5;  xciv.  14  ;  l*a.  li\. 
17;  Psal.  iii.  8.  q  Psal.  cxxix.  4.  (().  T.)  r  Psal. 
ix.  9;  lxviii.  5;  x.  14;  Job  xxxvi.  15;  Psal.  cxl.  12; 
Psal.  ciii.  6;  Lx.  8;  v.  12  ;  xcvii.  10;  xxxvii.  12;  xxv. 
10;  cxlvi.  6. 
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oppressed,  or  perilously  invaded ;  when 
innocence  is  grossly  abased,  or  sorely  be¬ 
set  ;  when  piety  is  fiercely  opposed,  or 
cunningly  undermined  ;  when  good  men, 
for  the  profession  of  truth  or  the  practice 
of  virtue,  are  persecuted,  or  grievously 
threatened  with  mischief;  then  may  we 
presume  that  God  is  not  unconcerned, 
nor  will  prove  backward  to  reach  forth  his 
succour.  And  when,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  signal  aid  or  deliverance  do  then  ar¬ 
rive,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
God  particularly  hath  engaged  himself, 
and  exerted  his  power  in  their  behalf.  For, 
seeing  it  is  Iris  proper  and  peculiar  work; 
seeing  it  most  becometh  and  behoveth  him 
to  appear  in  such  cases,  affording  his  help¬ 
ful  countenance;  when  he  doeth  it, we  should 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  it.  In  such  a  ease. 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  be  known  toward 
his  servants,  and  his  indignation  toivardhis 
enemies,  saith  the  Prophet.8 

5.  Another  character  is,  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  events  to  the  prayers  and  desires 
of  good  men.  For  seeing  it  is  the  duty  and 
constant  practice  of  good  men,  in  all  exi¬ 
gencies  to  implore  God’s  help ;  seeing  such 
prayers  have,  as  St.  James  telleth  us,  a 
mighty  energy,  it  being  God’s  property,  by 
them  to  be  moved  to  impart  his  powerful 
assistance;1  seeing  God  most  plainly  and 
frequently  hath  declared,  and  obliged  him¬ 
self  by  promise,  that  he  will  hear  them,  so 
as  to  perform  whatever  is  expedient  in 
their  behalf ;  seeing  we  have  many  notable 
experiments  recorded  in  Scripture  (as  those 
of  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Elias,  Da¬ 
niel,  and  the  like)  of  prayers  bringing  down 
wonderful  effects  from  heaven,  with  which 
the  testimonies  of  all  times  and  the  daily 
experience  of  good  men  do  conspire ;  *  see¬ 
ing  the  presumption  of  such  efficacy  is  the 
main  ground  and  encouragement  of  devo¬ 
tion  : u  we  have  great  reason,  whenever 
events  are  answerable  to  such  prayers,  to 
ascribe  the  performance  of  them  to  God’s 
hand :  great  reason  we  have  in  such  cases 
to  cry  out  with  David,  Now  know  I  that 
the  Lord  saveth  his  anointed ;  he  will  hear 
him  from  his  holy  heaven,  with  the  saving 
strength  of  his  right  hand ;T  just  cause  have 
we,  according  to  his  pattern,  thankfully  to 
acknowledge  God’s  favour  in  answering 

*  [lccccl  uv-iaUc  avSgvr  5j«i  Su^etyyK,  oVotf  (SsmvflfTif 

y.uue i  Koti  fccu>.rt0ui  xxnipyusru to.  —  Naz. 

Orat.  4. 

How  many  myriads  and  squadrons  of  men  were 
there,  whom  we  only  praying,  and  God  willing,  dis¬ 
comfited?  saith  Nazianzeue  in  reference  to  the  de¬ 
feating  of  Julian‘9  design. 

•  Isa.  Ixvi.  14.  1  Psal.  lxlx.  13;  cii.  1,  2;  cxl. 

6;  lx.  10;  lvi.  1  ;  James  v.  10;  l’sal.  lvi.  9;  xxxiv.  15; 
xci.  15;  cxlv.  Is.  “  2  Chron.  xiv.  11:  xx.  9; 

xxxil.  20;  2  Kings  xlx.  15;  1  Kings  xvil.  1,  &c. 
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our  petitions :  The  king  (said  he)  shall  joy 
in  thy  strength,  O  Lord,  and  in  thy  salva¬ 
tion  hoiv  greatly  shall  he  rejoice!  Tor  thou 
hast  given  him  his  heart's  desire ,  and  hast 
not  witholden  the  requests  of  his  lips.'" 

6.  Again,  the  proceedings  of  God  (espe¬ 
cially  in  way  of  judgment,  or  of  dispensing 
rewards  and  punishments)  discover  then* 
original  by  their  kind  and  countenance, 
which  usually  do  bear  a  near  resemblance, 
or  some  significant  correspondence,  to  the 
actions  upon  which  they  are  grounded. 
Punishments  (saith  a  Father)  are  the  forced 
offspring  of  willing  faults  ;t  and  answerably, 
rewards  are  the  children  of  good  deeds  • 
and  God,  who  formeth  both,  doth  com¬ 
monly  order  it  so,  that  the  children  in  their 
complexion  and  features  shall  resemble  their 
parents.  So  that  the  deserts  of  men  shall 
often  be  legible  in  the  recompenses  con¬ 
ferred  or  inflicted  on  them  :J  not  according 
to  the  natural  result  of  their  practice,  but 
with  a  comely  reference  thereto ;  apt  to 
raise  in  them  a  sense  of  God’s  hand,  and 
to  wring  from  them  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  equity  in  so  dealing  with  them.  So 
when  humble  modesty  is  advanced  to  ho¬ 
nour,  and  ambitious  confidence  is  thrown 
into  disgrace ;  when  liberality  is  blessed 
with  increase,  and  avarice  is  cursed  with 
decay  of  estate ;  when  craft  incurreth  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  simplicity  findeth  good 
success  ;  when  haughty  might  is  shattered, 
and  helpless  innocence  is  preserved  ;  when 
the  calumnious  tongue  is  blistered,  the  flut¬ 
tering  lips  ure  cut  off,  the  blasphemous 
throat  is  torn  out:  when  bloody  oppressors 
have  blood  given  them  to  drink,  and  come 
to  welter  in  their  own  gore*  (an  accident 
which  almost  continually  doth  happen ;) 
when  treacherous  men  by  their  own  con¬ 
fidants,  or  by  themselves,  are  betrayed  ; 
when  retaliations  of  vengeance  are  minis¬ 
tered,  extorting  confessions  like  to  that  of 
Adoni-bezek,  As  I  have  done,  so  God  hath 
requited  me ;  deserving  such  exprobrations 
as  that  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  As  thy  sword 
hath  made  women  childless ,  so  shall  thy  mo¬ 
th  r  be  childless  among  women;  grounding 
such  reflections  as  that  concerning  An- 
tiochus,  Th us  the  murderer  and  blasphemer 
having  suffered  most  grievously,  as  he  en¬ 
treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miserable 
death;'1’  by  such  occurrences  the  finger  of 
God  doth  point  out  and  indicate  itself; 
they  speak  themselves  immediately  to  come 
from  that  just  God,  who  doth 

t  ’Excutriatv  xotxSiv  otzoutna  izyovei-  — Damage* 

X  Tv?*  xoketfficm  o  r{6iT6(  7 r,e  ot/xot^riot(  rov  rporey  fxf 
■  —  Chrys.  anb*-  1D» 

w  Psal.  xxi.  1,  2 ;  xxx.  2;  lxvi.  17 ;  cxviii.  5. 

*  Psal.  xii.  3;  Rev.  xvi.  0.  >  Judg.  i.  7  ;  1  Sam. 

xv.  33 ;  2  Mac.  ix.  28. 
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render  to  men  answerably  to  their  doings ; 
who  payeth  men  their  due,  sometimes  in 
value,  often  in  specie ,  according  to  the 
strictest  way  of  reckoning.  He  fas  the  Pro¬ 
phet  saith)  is  great  in  counsel  and  mighty 
in  work:  for  his  eyes  are  open  to  all  the 
ways  of  the  sons  of  men,  to  give  every  one 
according  to  his  ways ,  and  according  to 
the  fruits  of  his  doings .z  This  indeed  is 
a  sort  of  administration  most  conformable 
to  God’s  exact  justice,  and  most  condu- 
cible  to  his  holy  designs  of  instructing 
and  correcting  offenders.  He  therefore 
hath  declared  it  to  be  his  way.  It  is  (saith 
the  Prophet,  directing  his  speech  to  the 
instruments  of  divine  vengeance  upon  Ba¬ 
bylon)  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord:  take 
vengeance  upon  her ;  as  she  hath  done ,  do 
unto  her.  And,  the  day  of  the  Lord  (saith 
another  Prophet,  concerning  the  like  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Edom)  is  near  upon  all  the 
heathen :  as  thou  hast  done ,  it  shall  he  done 
unto  thee;  thy  reward  shall  return  upon 
thine  own  head.  Thereby  doth  God  mean 
to  declare  himself  the  Judge  and  Governor 
of  men:  For,  I  will  (saith  he  in  Ezekiel) 
do  unto  them  after  their  way,  and  according 
to  their  deserts  will  I  judge  them,  and  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord .a  Farther, 

7.  Another  argument  of  special  Provi¬ 
dence  is,  the  harmonious  conspiracy  of 
various  accidents  to  one  end  or  effect.  If 
that  one  thing  should  hit  advantageously 
to  the  production  of  some  considerable 
event,  it  may  with  some  plausibility  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  fortune,  or  common  providence: 
yet  that  divers  things,  having  no  depen¬ 
dence  or  coherence  one  with  the  other,  in 
divers  places,  through  several  times,  should 
all  join  their  forces  to  compass  it,  cannot 
well  otherwise  than  be  ascribed  to  God’s 
special  care  wisely  directing,  to  his  own 
hand  powerfully  wielding,  those  concur¬ 
rent  instruments  to  one  good  purpose. 
For  it  is  beside  the  nature,  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  fortune,  to  range  various 
causes  in  such  order.  Blind  fortime  can¬ 
not  apprehend  or  catch  the  seasons  and 
junctures  of  things,  which  arise  from  the 
motions  of  causes  in  their  nature  indiffe¬ 
rent  and  arbitrary  :  to  it  therefore  no  such 
event  can  reasonably  be  imputed.*  So, 
to  the  bringing  about  our  Lord’s  passion 
(that  great  event,  which  is  so  particularly 
assigned  to  God’s  hand),  we  may  observe 
the  monstrous  treachery  of  Judas,  the 

•  — x  xxrcc  T'Zt  roZ  /-uefTwjaiv  xoXx- 

rxZti’  t>T6,ttf/v«vTa  bixxiOTxryi  —  Eliseb. 

lib.  i.  de  Yit.  Const,  de  Maximino,  sub  finem.  laocu- 
los  qui  eruerat  Christiania,  ipse  visu  orbatus. 

*  Luke  xiv.  12;  Horn.  xii.  19;  Jer.  xxxii.  19. 
Psal.  lxii.  12.  *  Jer.  1.  15;  li.  49;  Obad.  15; 

Lzek.  xxxv.  15;  vll.  27;  Jobxxxiv.il. 
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strange  malignity  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  the 
prodigious  levity  of  the  people,  the  won¬ 
derful  easiness  of  Pilate,  with  other  no¬ 
table  accidents,  to  have  jumped  in  order 
thereto.  So  also,  that  a  malicious  traitor 
should  conceive  kindness  toward  any,  that 
he  should  be  mistaken  in  the  object  of  his 
favour,  that  he  should  express  his  mind 
in  a  way  subject  to  deliberate  examination, 
in  terms  apt  to  breed  suspicion  where  the 
plot  was  laid  ;  that  the  counsellors  should 
despise  it,  and  yet  not  smother  it ;  that  the 
king  instantly,  by  a  light  darted  into  his 
mind,  should  descry  it :  these  things  so  hap¬ 
pily  meeting,  may  argue  God  (who  mould- 
eth  the  hearts,  who  guideth  the  hands, 
who  enlighteneth  the  minds  of  men)  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  detection  of  this 
day’s  black  conspiracy. 

Such  are  some  characters  of  special 
Providence  ;  each  of  which  singly  appear- 
ing  in  any  concurrence  would  in  a  con¬ 
siderate  man  breed  an  opinion  thereof ; 
each  of  them  being  very  congruous  to  the 
supposition  of  it ;  no  such  appearances 
being  otherwise  so  clearly  and  cleverly 
explicable,  as  by  assigning  the  divine  hand 
for  their  principal  cause.  But  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  them  all  in  one  eventb  (when 
divers  odd  accidents  do  befall  at  a  season¬ 
able  time,  according  to  exigency  for  the 
public  benefit,  the  preservation  of  princes, 
the  security  of  God’s  people,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  right,  the  maintenance  of  truth  and 
piety,  according  to  the  wishes  and  prayers 
of  good  men,  with  proper  retribution  and 
vengeance  upon  the  wretched  designers  of 
mischief ;  such  a  complication,  I  say,  of 
these  marks  in  one  event)  may  thoroughly 
suffice  to  raise  a  firm  persuasion,  to  force 
a  confident  acknowledgment  concerning 
God’s  providence,  in  any  considerate  and 
ingenuous  person  :  it  readily  will  dispose 
such  persons  upon  any  such  occasion  to 
say,  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.c 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  any  obscurity 
or  intricacy  that  sometime  may  appear  in 
the  course  of  Providence,  notwithstanding 
any  general  exceptions  that  may  by  per¬ 
verse  incredulity  be  alleged  against  the 
conduct  of  things,  there  are  good  marks 
observable,  whereby  (if  we  are  not  very 
blockish,  drowsy,  supine,  lazy,  or  froward ; 
if  we  will  consider  wisely,  with  industrious 
attention  and  care,  with  minds  pure  from 
vain  prejudices,  and  corrupt  affections)  we 
may  discern  and  understand  God’s  doing,  f 

t  El  pi)  trr.uCtx  xxi  bxOuxrx,  x)X  ioixorx  vr.uuac 
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Which  to  do  is  the  first  duty  specified  in 
my  text :  upon  which  having  insisted  so 
largely,  I  shall  (hoping  you  will  favour  me 
with  a  little  patience)  briefly  touch  the 
rest. 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  upon  such 
remarkable  occurrences  of  Providence,  to 
fear  God  :  All  men ,  it  is  said,  shall  fear. 
It  is  our  duty  in  such  cases  to  be  affected 
with  all  sorts  of  fear ;  with  a  fear  of  awful 
dread,  with  a  fear  of  hearty  reverence, 
with  a  fear  of  sober  caution ;  yea,  some¬ 
times  with  a  fear  of  dejecting  consterna¬ 
tion.  When  God  doth  appear  clad  with 
his  rol  of  vengeance  and  zeal ,  denouncing 
and  discharging  judgment;  when  he  re¬ 
presented  himself  fearful  in  praises ,  ter¬ 
rible  in  his  doings  toward  the  children  of 
men ,  working  terrible  things  in  righteous¬ 
ness;  it  should  strike  into  our  hearts  a 
dread  of  his  glorious  majesty,  of  his  mighty 
power,  of  his  severe  justice,  of  his  glorious 
and  fearful  name  :d  it  should  instil  into  our 
minds  a  reverence  of  his  excellent  wisdom, 
his  exceeding  goodness,  his  perfect  holi¬ 
ness  :  it  should  breed  in  our  souls  a  soli¬ 
citous  care  of  displeasing  and  provoking 
him  :  it  should  cause  us  in  our  hearts  to 
shake  and  tremble  before  him.  Then  is 
that  of  the  Psalmist  to  be  put  in  practice: 
Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord :  let  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of 
him.  Tremble ,  thou  earth ,  at  the  presence 
of  the  Lord ,  at  the  presence  of  the  God  of 
Jacob.*  Such  dispensations  are  in  their 
nature  declarative  of  those  divine  attributes 
which  do  require  such  affections  :  they  are 
set  before  our  eyes  to  cast  us  into  a  very 
serious  and  solemn  frame  ;  to  abash  and 
deter  us  from  offending,  by  observing  the 
danger  of  incurring  punishments  like  to 
those  which  we  behold  inflicted  upon  pre¬ 
sumptuous  transgressors ;  upon  those  who 
do  heinously  violate  right,  or  furiously 
impugn  truth,  or  profanely  despise  piety; 
who  earnestly  prosecute  wicked  enter- 
prizes  ;  who  persecute  the  friends  of  God 
with  outrageous  violence,  or  treacherous 
subtilty.  Upon  infliction  of  such  punish¬ 
ments,  all  the  people  shall  hear ,  and  fear , 
and  do  no  more  presumptuously saitli  God 
himself,  declaring  the  nature  and  drift  of 
them.  They  do  plainly  demonstrate,  that 
there  is  no  presuming  to  escape  being  de¬ 
tected  in  our  close  machinations  by  God’s 
all-seeing  eye ;  being  defeated  in  our  hold 
attempts  by  God’s  almighty  hand;  being 
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sorely  chastised  for  our  iniquity  bv  God’s 
impartial  judgment.  Extremely  blind  and 
stupid,  therefore,  must  we  be,  or  mon¬ 
strously  sturdy  and  profane,  if  such  expe¬ 
riments  of  divine  power  and  justice  do  not 
awe  us,  and  fright  us  from  sin.  When  the 
lion  roareth ,  who  will  not  fear  ?  When  the 
trumpet  is  blown  in  the  city ,  shall  not  the 
people  be  afraid  ?  Shall  he  at  whom  the 
mountains  quake ,  and  the  hills  melt;  whose 
indignation  the  nations  are  not  able  to  abide ; 
at  whose  wrath  the  earth  doth  shake  and 
tremble;  at  whose  reproof  the  pillars  of 
heaven  are  astonished  ;g  shall  he  visibly 
frown,  shall  his  wrath  flame  out,  shall  he 
shake  his  rod  of  exemplary  vengeance  over 
us,  and  we  stand  void  of  sense  or  fear  ? 
If  so,  then  surely  a  brutish  dotage,  or  a 
gigantic  stoutness,  doth  possess  us. 

III.  We  are  in  such  cases  obliged  to  de¬ 
clare  God s  work ;  that  is ,  openly  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  avow,  to  applaud  and  celebrate 
the  special  providence  of  God,  with  his  ado¬ 
rable  perfections  displayed  in  such  events ; 
to  the  glory  of  God’s  name,  in  expression 
of  our  reverence  and  gratitude  toward  him, 
for  the  common  edification  of  men  ;  for 
which  uses  they  greatly  serve,  to  which 
purposes  they  are  designed.  We  should 
not  view  such  providential  occurrences, 
like  dumb  beasts,  with  a  dull  or  careless 
silence,  as  if  we  did  not  mind  them,  or 
were  not  concerned  in  them :  we  should 
not  suppress  or  stifle  the  knowledge  of 
them  in  our  breasts,  as  if  they  were  barely 
matters  of  private  consideration  and  use; 
we  should  not  let  our  observation  and  re¬ 
sentment  of  them  be  fruitless,  so  as  to  yield 
no  honour  to  God,  no  benefit  to  man.  But 
we  should  propagate  and  convey  them  into 
others:  in  so  loud  a  tone,  in  so  lively  a 
strain  we  should  vent  them,  as  thereby  to 
excite  the  notice,  to  inflame  the  affections 
of  all  men  within  the  reach  of  our  voice ; 
provoking  them  to  conspire  with  us  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  God’s  power  and  wisdom, 
in  acclamation  to  his  justice  and  goodness. 
This  is  the  due  improvement  of  our  glory  ;h 
that  peculiar  excellency,  wherein  chiefly 
(except  in  our  reason)  we  do  surpass  all 
creatures;  that  without  which  mu'  reason 
itself  is  more  than  half  unprofitable ;  that 
whereby  we  put  our  best  member  to  its 
best  use.  For  this  we  have  the  devout 
Psalmist’s  pious  resolutions,  his  exemplary 
performances,  his  zealous  wishes,  his  ear¬ 
nest  exhortations,  to  guide  and  move  us : 
I  will  speak  of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy 
E  Ilos.  xi.  10;  Amos  iii.  6,  8  ;  Nah.  i.  5  ;  Jer.  x.  10; 
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majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous  works.  Men 
shall  speak  of  the  might  of  thy  terrible  acts; 
and  I  will  declare  thy  greatness.  They  shall 
speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk 
of  thy  power.  So  did  he  signify  his  reso¬ 
lution.  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness 
within  my  heart;  I  have  declared  thy  faith¬ 
fulness  and  thy  salvation :  I  have  not  con¬ 
cealed  thy  loving -kindness  and  thy  truth 
from  the  great  congregation.  So  his  con¬ 
science  testified  of  his  practice.  O  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness, 
and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children 
of  men :  that  they  would  offer  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving,  and  declare  his  works  with 
gladness.  So  doth  he  pour  forth  his  desire. 
O  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people ;  shout 
unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph.  Sing 
unto  the  Lord ,  bless  his  name  :  show  forth 
his  salvation  from  day  to  day.  Declare  his 
glory  among  the  heathen,  his  wonders  among 
all  people.  Come  and  see  the  works  of  God. 
Sing  forth  the  honour  of  his  name ,  make  his 
praise  glorious.  O  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord;  call  upon  his  name;  make  known  his 
deeds  among  the  people.'  So  doth  he  sum¬ 
mon,  so  doth  he  urge  us  to  this  practice  ; 
and  in  his  deportment  we  may  see  our  duty. 

IV.  It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  and  practice 
of  good  men  upon  such  occasions  to  feel 
and  to  express  religious  joy.  The  right¬ 
eous  shall  be  glad  in  the  Lord.  Good  men 
indeed  then  have  great  matter,  and  much 
cause,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  glad. 

It  becometh  them  to  rejoice,  as  having 
an  universal  complacence  in  God’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.  as  gratefully  relishing  all  dispen¬ 
sations  of  Providence.  They,  as  pious,  are 
disposed  to  bless  and  praise  God  for  all 
things  incident,  and  cannot  therefore  but 
rejoice ;  joy  being  an  inseparable  compa¬ 
nion  of  gratitude  and  praise.  Hence,  Light 
is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for 
the  upright  in  heart.  Hence,  The  voice  of 
salvation  and  rejoicing  is  in  the  tabernacles 
of  the  righteous.  Hence,  Rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  O  ye  righteous:  for  praise  is  comely 
for  the  upright  ;>  is  an  exhortation  backed 
with  a  very  good  reason. 

They  cannot  but  find  satisfaction  in  ob¬ 
serving  God’s  providence  notably  disco¬ 
vered,  to  the  confirmation  of  their  faith, 
and  cherishing  their  hopes ;  together  with 
the  conviction  of  infidelity,  and  confusion 
of  profaneness.  Our  heart  (saith  the  Psal¬ 
mist)  shall  rejoice  in  him,  because  we  have 
trusted  in  his  holy  name.  1  have  trusted  in 
thy  mercy ;  my  heart  skull  rejoice  in  thy  sal- 
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nation.  The  righteous  shall  see  it,  and  re¬ 
joice ;  and  all  iniquity  shall  stop  her  mouths 

It  is  to  them  no  small  pleasure  to  behold 
God’s  holy  perfections  illustriously  shining 
forth ;  and  the  glory  of  him  (who  is  the 
principal  object  of  their  love,  their  reve¬ 
rence,  their  hope,  and  confidence)  to  be 
conspicuously  advanced.  Rejoice,  saith  the 
Psalmist,  O  ye  righteous ,  and  give  thanks 
at  the  remembrance  of  his  holiness.  Zion 
heard,  and  was  glad,  and  the  daughters  of 
Judah  rejoiced,  because  of  thy  judgments , 
O  Lord.  For  thou ,  Lord ,  art  high  above 
nil  the  earth.1 

It  is  to  them  ground  of  exceeding  com¬ 
fort,  to  receive  so  clear  pledges  of  God’s 
love  and  favour,  his  truth  and  fidelity,  his 
bounty  and  munificence  toward  them,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  such  watchful  care  over  them, 
such  protection  in  dangers,  such  aid  in 
needs,  such  deliverance  from  mischiefs, 
vouchsafed  to  them.  Such  benefits  they 
cannot  receive  from  God’s  hand,  without 
that  cheerfulness  which  always  doth  adhere 
to  gratitude.*  I  will  (saith  David)  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  dealt  boun¬ 
tifully  with  me.  Because  thou  hast  been  my 
helper ,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings 
I  will  rejoice.  My  lips  shall  greatly  rejoice 
in  thee ;  and  my  soul,  which  thou  hast  re¬ 
deemed.  I  will  be  glad,  and  rejoice  in  thy 
mercy:  for  thou  hast  considered  my  trouble , 
and  hast  known  my  soul  in  adversities.  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad.  Let  all  those  that  put  their 
trust  in  thee  rejoice:  let  them  ever  shout  for 
joy,  because  thou  defendest  them.m 

They  are  also  greatly  refreshed  with  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  happy  fruits  sprouting 
from  such  dispensations  of  Providence  ; 
such  as  are  the  benefit  of  mankind,  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  civil  state,  the 
preservation,  settlement,  enlargement,  ad¬ 
vancement  of  God’s  Church  ;  the  support 
of  right,  the  succour  of  innocence,  the 
maintenance  of  truth,  the  encouragement 
and  furtherance  of  piety ;  the  restraint  of 
violence,  the  discountenance  of  error,  the 
correction  of  vice  and  impiety.  In  these 
things  they,  as  faithful  servants  of  God, 

,  and  real  friends  of  goodness,  as  bearing 
|  hearty  good-will  and  compassion  to  man- 
I  kind,  as  true  lovers  of  their  country,  as 
living  and  sensible  members  of  the  Church, 
cannot  but  rejoice.  Seeing  by  these  things 
their  own  best  interest  (which  is  no  other 

*  Sen.  de  Benef.  ii.  22.  Cum  accipiendum  judica- 
veri mus.  hitares  accipiamus,  profiteutea  gaudium.  Sec. 
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than  the  advantage  of  goodness),  their  chief 
honour  (which  consists  in  the  promotion  of 
divine  glory),  their  truest  content  (which 
is  placed  in  the  prosperity  of  Zion),  are 
highly  furthered ;  how  can  they  look  on 
them”  springing  up,  without  great  delight 
and  complacence  ?  O  (saith  the  Psalmist) 
sing  unto  the  Lord — for  he  hath  done  mar¬ 
vellous  things.  He  hath  remembered  his 
mercy  and  his  truth  toivard  the  house  of 
Israel ;  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen 
the  salvation  of  our  God.  And,  Sing,  O 
heavens ,  crieth  the  Prophet,  and  be  joyful, 
O  earth ,  and  break  forth  into  singing,  O 
ye  mountains :  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted 
his  people,  and  will  have  mercy  on  his  af¬ 
flicted.  And,  When  (saith  he)  ye  shall  see 
this  (the  comfort  of  God’s  people),  your 
heart  shall  rejoice ,  and  your  bones  shall flou¬ 
rish  like  an  herb :  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  known  toward  his  servants ,  and  his 
indignation  toward  his  enemies .” 

Even  in  the  frustration  of  wicked  de¬ 
signs,  attended  with  severe  execution  of 
vengeance  on  the  contrivers  and  abettors 
of  them,  they  may  have  a  pleasant  satis¬ 
faction  ;  they  must  then  yield  a  cheerful 
applause  to  Divine  justice.  The  righteous 
(saith  the  Psalmist)  shall  rejoice  when  he 
seeth  the  vengeance :  and,  Let  the  wicked 
(saith  he)  perish  at  the  presence  of  God; 
but  let  the  righteous  be  glad,  let  them  rejoice 
before  God;  yea,  let  them  exceedingly  re¬ 
joice.0  Whence,  at  God’s  infliction  of  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Babylon,  it  is  said  in  Jeremy, 
Then  the  heaven ,  and  the  earth,  and  all  that 
is  therein,  shall  sing  for  Babylon  ;p  and  at 
the  fall  of  mystical  Babylon,  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  it  is  likewise  said,  llejoice  over  her , 
thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  pro¬ 
phets  ;  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her.'' 
Farther, 

V.  The  next  duty  prescribed  to  good  men 
in  such  case  is  to  trust  in  God,  that  is,  to 
have  their  affiance  in  God  (upon  all  such 
like  occasions,  in  all  urgencies  of  need) 
settled,  improved,  and  corroborated  there¬ 
by.  This  indeed  is  the  proper  end,  imme¬ 
diately  regarding  us,  of  God’s  special  pro¬ 
vidence,  disclosing  itself  in  any  miraculous, 
or  in  any  remarkable  way ;  to  nourish  in 
well-disposed  minds  that  faith  in  God,  which 
is  the  root  of  all  piety,  and  ground  of  de¬ 
votion. r  Such  experiments  are  sound  ar¬ 
guments  to  persuade  good  men,  that  God 
doth  govern  and  order  things  for  their  best 
advantage ;  they  are  powerful  incentives, 
driving  them  in  all  exigences  to  seek  God’s 
help  ;  they  are  most  convincing  evidences 
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that  God  is  abundantly  able,  very  willing, 
and  ever  ready  to  succour  them.  They  (saith 
the  Psalmist)  that  know  thy  name  will  put 
their  trust  in  thee  :  for  thou,  Lord,  hast  not 
forsaken  them  that  seek  thee.  And,  I  (saith 
he)  will  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  for  ever;  I 
will  trust  in  the  covert  of  thy  wings;  for  thou , 
O  God,  hast  heard  my  vows :  thou  hast  been 
a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong  tower  from  the 
enemy.  It  is  indeed  a  great  aggravation  of 
diffidence  in  God,  that  having  tasted  and 
seen  that  the  Lord  is  good;3  having  felt  so 
manifest  experience  of  divine  goodness  ; 
having  received  so  notable  pledges  of  God’s 
favourable  inclination  to  help  us  ;  we  yet 
will  not  rely  upon  him.  As  a  friend,  who 
by  signal  instances  of  kindness  hath  assured 
his  good-will,  hath  great  cause  of  offence, 
if  he  be  suspected  of  unwillingness  in  a 
needful  season  to  afford  his  relief ;  so  may 
God  most  justly  be  displeased,  when  we 
(notwithstanding  so  palpable  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  his  kindness),  by  distrusting  him, 
do  in  effect  question  the  sincerity  of  his 
friendship,  or  the  constancy  of  his  good¬ 
ness  toward  us.* 

VI.  Good  men  upon  such  occasions  should 
glory:  All  the  upright  in  heart  shall  glory. 
Should  glory ;  that  is,  in  contemplation  of 
such  providences'  feeling  sprightly  eleva¬ 
tions  of  mind  and  transports  of  affection, 
they  should  exhibit  triumphant  demon¬ 
strations  of  satisfaction  and  alacrity.  It 
becometh  them  not  in  such  cases  to  be 
dumpish  or  demure  ;  but  jocund  and  crank 
in  their  humour,  brisk  and  gay  in  their 
looks,  pleasantly  flippant  and  free  in  their 
speech,  jolly  and  debonair  in  their  beha¬ 
viour  ;  every  way  signifying  the  extreme 
complacency  they  take  in  God’s  doing,  and 
the  full  content  they  taste  in  their  state. 
They  with  solemn  exultation  should  tri¬ 
umph  in  such  events,  as  in  victories  achieved 
by  the  glorious  hand  of  God  in  their  behalf, 
in  approbation  of  their  cause,  in  favour  to¬ 
ward  their  persons,  for  their  great  benefit 
and  comfort. u  They  may  (not  as  proudly 
assuming  to  themselves  the  glory  due  to 
God,  but  as  gratefully  sensible  of  their 
felicity  springing  from  God’s  favour)  se 
jactare,  se  laudibus  efferre  (as  the  Hebrew 
word  doth  signify ;)  that  is,  in  a  sort  boast, 
and  commend  themselves  as  very  happy  in 
their  relation  to  God,  by  virtue  of  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  aid.  They  may  (not  with  a 
haughty  insolence,  or  wanton  arrogance, 
but  with  a  sober  confidence  and  cheerful¬ 
ness)  insult  upon  baffied  impiety,”  by  their 

■  Psal.  U.  10;  lxi.  3,  4.  5;  cxv.  9.  &e. ;  exxx.  7 : 
xxxiv.  8.  1  Ecclus.  ii.  10.  u  Psal.  exxvi.  1,  &c. 

r  Psal.  lii.  G,  7, —  The  righteous  shall  laugh  at  him,  or, 
deride  him,  in  this  manner  :  Lo,  this  is  the  man  that 
made  not  God  his  strength. 
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expressions  and  demeanour  upbraiding  the 
folly,  the  baseness,  the  impotency  and 
wretchedness  thereof,  in  competition  with 
the  wisdom,  in  opposition  to  the  power  of 
God,  their  friend  and  patron.  For  such 
carriage  in  such  cases  we  have  the  practice 
and  the  advice  of  the  Psalmist  to  warrant 
and  direct  us.  In  God  (saith  he)  we  boast 
all  the  day  long ,  and  praise  thy  name  for 
ever.  Thou,  Lord ,  hast  made  me  glad 
through  thy  work  ;  and  I  will  triumph  in 
the  works  of  thy  hands ■  We  will  rejoice  in 
thy  salvation;  and  in  the  name  of  our  God 
we  will  set  up  our  banners.  Glory  ye  in  his 
holy  name:  let  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that 
seek  the  Lord.  Sing  unto  him ,  sing  psalms 
unto  him;  talk  ye  of  all  his  wondrous  works. 
Save  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  gather  us 
from  among  the  heathen,  to  give  thanks  unto 
thy  name,  and  to  triumph  in  thy  praise. w 
Such  should  be  the  result  (upon  us)  of 
God’s  merciful  dispensations  toward  his 
people. 

I  shall  only  farther  remark,  that  the 
word  here  used  is  by  the  Greek  rendered, 
irraivtSr, rovTai,  they  shall  be  praised:  which 
sense  the  original  will  bear,  and  the  reason 
of  the  case  may  admit.  For  such  dispen¬ 
sations  ever  do  adorn  integrity,  and  yield 
commendation  to  good  men.  They  declare 
the  wisdom  of  such  persons,  in  adhering 
to  God,  in  reposing  upon  God’s  help,  in 
embracing  such  courses  which  God  doth 
approve  and  bless :  they  plainly  tell  how 
dear  such  persons  are  to  God ;  how  in¬ 
comparably  happy  in  his  favour,  how  im- 
pregnablv  safe  under  his  protection  ;  as 
having  his  infallible  wisdom  and  his  invin¬ 
cible  power  engaged  on  their  side.1  This 
cannot  but  render  them  admirable,  and 
their  state  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  ; 
inducing  them  to  profess  with  the  Psalmist, 
Happy  is  the  people,  which  is  in  such  a 
ease ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose  God 
is  the  Lord.  And  of  such  a  people,  that 
declaration  from  the  same  mouth  is  veri¬ 
fied,  In  thy  name  shall  they  rejoice  all  the 
day  long ,  and  in  thy  righteousness  shall  they 
be  exalted :  for  thou  art  the  glory  of  their 
strength,  and  in  thy  favour  their  horn  shall 
be  exalted I 

Such  are  the  duties  suggested  in  our 
text,  as  suiting  these  occasions,  when  God 
in  a  special  manner  hath  vouchsafed  to 
protect  his  people,  or  to  rescue  them  from 
imminent  mischiefs,  by  \  iolent  assault  or 
by  fraudulent  contrivance  levelled  against 
them.  I  should  apply  these  particulars  to 

*  Psal.  xliv.  8:  xcii.4;  xx.  5;  cv.3.2:  cvi.  47. 

*  Psal.  cxxvi.  3;  cxxv.  1,  &c. :  cxxxviii.  l,  Sic. 

*  Tsai,  cxliv.  IS;  xxxiii.  12;  Ixxxix.  16,  17. 


the  present  case  solemnized  by  us  :  but  J 
shall  rather  recommend  the  application  to 
your  sagacity,  than  farther  infringe  your 
patience,  by  spending  thereon  so  many 
words  as  it  would  exact.  You  do  well 
know  the  story,  which  by  so  many  years 
repetition  hath  been  impressed  on  your 
minds  :  and  by  reflecting  thereon  — 

You  will  easily  discern,  how  God,  in 
the  seasonable  discovery  of  this  execrable 
plot  (the  masterpiece  of  wicked  machina¬ 
tions  ever  conceived  in  human  brain,  or 
devised  on  this  side  hell,  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  things),  in  the  happy  deliverance 
of  our  Nation  and  Church  from  the  despe¬ 
rate  mischiefs  intended  toward  them,  in 
the  remarkable  protection  of  right  and 
truth,  did  signalize  his  providence. 

You  will  be  affected  with  hearty  reve¬ 
rence  toward  the  gracious  author  of  our 
salvation,  and  with  humble  dread  toward 
the  just  aw'arder  of  vengeance  upon  those 
miscreant  wretches,  who  digged  this  pit 
and  fell  into  it  themselves. 

You  will  be  ready  with  pious  acknow¬ 
ledgment  and  admiration  of  God’s  mercy, 
his  justice,  his  wisdom,  to  declare  and 
magnify  this  notable  work  done  by  him 
among  us. 

You  must  needs  feel  devout  resentments 
of  joy  for  the  glory  arising  to  God,  and 
the  benefits  accruing  to  us,  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  God’s  anointed,  our  just 
Sovereign,  with  his  royal  posterity  :  in  the 
freeing  our  country  from  civil  broils,  dis¬ 
orders,  and  confusions  ;  from  the  yokes  of 
usurpation  and  slavery ;  from  grievous  ex¬ 
tortions  and  rapines  ;  from  bloody  perse¬ 
cutions  and  trials,  with  the  like  spawn  of 
disastrous  and  tragical  consequences,  by 
this  design  threatened  upon  it ;  in  uphold¬ 
ing  our  Church  (which  was  so  happily 
settled,  and  had  so  long  gloriously  flou¬ 
rished)  from  utter  ruin  :  in  securing  our 
profession  of  God’s  holy  truth,  the  truly 
catholic  faith  of  Christ  (refined  from  those 
drossy  alloys,  wherewith  the  rudeness  and 
sloth  of  blind  times,  the  fraud  of  ambition 
and  covetous  designers,  the  pravity  of  sen¬ 
sual  and  profane  men,  had  embased  and 
corrupted  it),  together  with  a  pure  worship 
of  God,  an  edifying  administration  of  God’s 
word  and  sacraments,  a  comely,  wholesome, 
and  moderate  discipline,  conformable  to 
divine  prescription  and  primitive  example ; 
in  rescuing  us  from  having  impious  errors, 
scandalous  practices,  and  superstitious  rites, 
with  merciless  violence  obtruded  upon  us; 
in  continuing  therefore  to  us  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  comforts  and  conveniences  of  our 
lives. 
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You  farther  considering  this  signal  tes¬ 
timony  of  divine  goodness,  will  thereby  be 
moved  to  hope  and  confide  in  God  for  his 
gracious  preservation  from  the  like  perni¬ 
cious  attempts  against  the  safety  of  our 
Prince  and  welfare  of  our  country,  against 
our  peace,  our  laws,  our  religion  ;  espe¬ 
cially  from  Romish  zeal  and  bigotry  (that 
mint  of  woful  factions  and  combustions,  of 
treasonable  conspiracies,  of  barbarous  mas¬ 
sacres,  of  horrid  assasinations,  of  intestine 
rebellions,  of  foreign  invasions,  of  savage 
tortures  and  butcheries,  of  holy  leagues  and 
pious  frauds ,  through  Christendom,  and 
particularly  among  us),  which  as  it  with¬ 
out  reason  damneth,  so  it  would  by  any 
means  destroy,  all  that  will  not  crouch 
thereto. 

You  will,  in  fine,  with  joyous  festivity, 
glory  and  triumph  in  this  illustrious  de¬ 
monstration  of  God’s  favour  toward  us;  so 
as  heartily  to  join  in  those  due  acclama¬ 
tions  of  blessing  and  praise. 

1 Blessed  he  llie  Lord ,  who  hath  not  given  us 
as  a  prey  to  their  teeth.  Our  soul  is  escaped 
as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers  : 
the  snare  is  broken ,  and  we  are  escaped. 

Alleluiah ;  Salvation ,  and  glory ,  and 
power ,  unto  the  Lord  our  God;  for  true 
ami  righteous  are  his  judgments. 

Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works ,  O 
Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy 
ways ,  O  thou  King  of  saints. 

Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  if  Israel ,  who 
only  doth  wondrous  things.  And  blessed  be 
his  glorious  name  for  ever :  and  let  the  whole 
earth  be  filed  with  his  glory.  Amen ,  and 
Amen.1 
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Psal.  cxxxii.  16 _ I  will  also  clothe  her 

priests  with  salvation. 

The  context  runs  thus:  The  Lord  hath 
sicorn  in  truth  unto  David ;  he  will  not  turn 
from  it  :  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set 
upon  thy  throne.  If  thy  children  will  keep 
my  covenant  and  my  testimony  that  I  shall 
teach  them ,  their  children  shall  also  sit  up¬ 
on  thy  throne  for  evermore.  For  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  Zion;  he  hath  desired  it  for 
his  habitation.  This  is  my  rest  for  ever: 
here  will  I  dwell;  for  I  have  desired  it.  I 
will  abundantly  bless  her  provision:  I  will 
satisfy  her  poor  with  bread.  I  will  also 

CLOTHE  HER  PRIESTS  WITH  8ALVATION  : 

•  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  July  4,  1663,  at  the 
Bishop  of  Man's  consecration. 

*  Psal.  exxiv.  6;  (Uviii.  32;)  Rev.  xix.  1,2;  xv. 3; 
Psal.  lxxii.  18,  IS. 
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and  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud  for  joy. 
There  will  I  make  the  horn  of  David  to 
bud ,  &e. 

If  all,  not  only  inaugurations  of  persons, 
but  dedications  even  of  inanimate  things  to 
some  extraordinary  use,  hath  been  usually 
attended  with  special  significations  of  joy 
and  festival  solemnity ;  with  great  reason 
the  consecration  of  a  person  to  so  high  and 
sacred  a  function,  as  that  of  a  Christian 
Bishop  (that  is,  of  a  prince,  or  principal 
pastor  in  God’s  Church),  requires  most 
peculiar  testimonies  of  our  gratulation  and 
content :  the  face  of  things  ought  then  to  be 
serene  and  cheerful ;  the  thoughts  of  men 
benign  and  favourable  ;  the  words  com¬ 
fortable  and  auspicious,  that  are  uttered 
upon  such  occasion.  And  that  ours  at  pre¬ 
sent  should  be  such,  the  subject  as  well  as 
the  season  of  our  discourse  doth  require. 
Words  few,  but  pregnant,  and  affording 
ample  matter  for  our  best  affections  to 
work  upon  ;  and  which  more  particularly 
will  engage  us,  both  to  a  hearty  thankful¬ 
ness  for  past  benefits,  and  to  a  confident 
expectation  of  future  blessings  ;  while  they 
acquaint  us  with  the  ancient  exhibition 
of  a  gracious  promise,  remind  us  of  the 
faithful  performance  thereof  hitherto,  and 
assure  us  of  its  certain  accomplishment  for 
the  future.  The  occasion  whereof  was 
this :  — 

King  David,  moved  by  a  devout  inclina¬ 
tion  to  promote  God’s  honour,  and  benefit 
the  Church,  had  vowed  to  build  a  magni¬ 
ficent  temple,  imploring  God’s  propitious 
concurrence  with,  and  approbation  of,  his 
design.  Whereupon  Almighty  God  not 
only  declares  his  acceptance  of  that  pious 
resolution,  but  rewards  it  with  a  bountiful 
promise,  consisting  of  two  parts  ;  one  con¬ 
ditional,  relating  to  David’s  children  and 
posterity,  that  they  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  royal 
dignity,  in  case  they  did  constantly  per¬ 
sist  in  observing  his  covenant,  and  the  tes¬ 
timonies  that  he  should  teach  them  ;  the 
other  more  absolute,  that  however,  what 
he  chiefly  intended  concerning  God’s  esta¬ 
blished  worship  and  the  perpetual  welfare 
of  the  Church,  God  would  have  an  espe¬ 
cial  care  that  it  should  fully  and  certainly 
he  accomplished  :  that  he  would  for  ever 
fix  his  residence  in  Sion  :  that  he  would 
protect  and  prosper  it,  and  all  that  did  be¬ 
long  thereto  ;  especially  those  that  did 
most  need  his  favour  and  assistance,  the 
poor,  the  priests,  and  the  saints  (or  gentle 
ones )  •'Ton.  Tliis  is  briefly  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  general  promise  wherein  is 
comprehended  that  particular  one  whereon 
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vi  e  are  to  treat ;  and  in  which  we  may  ob¬ 
serve — 

1.  The  Promiser,  I. 

2.  The  persons  who  are  especially  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  promise,  her  Priests. 

3.  The  thing  promised,  clothing  with 
salvation. 

I.  I  say,  the  Promiser,  1 ;  that  is,  the 
Lord  ;  the  most  true,  the  most  constant, 
the  most  powerful  God ;  most  true  and 
sincere  in  the  declaration  of  his  purpose, 
most  constant  and  immutable  in  the  prose¬ 
cution,  most  powerful  and  uncontrollable 
in  the  perfect  execution  thereof :  whose 
words  are  right,  and  all  whose  works  are 
done  in  truth  :  who  will  not  break  his  cove¬ 
nant,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of 
his  lips  :  whose  counsel  shall  stand,  and 
who  will  do  all  his  pleasure.*  These  glo¬ 
rious  attributes  and  perfections  of  his,  so 
often  celebrated  in  Holy  Writ,  do  ground 
our  reliance  upon  all  God’s  promises,  and 
do  oblige  us,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
improbabilities  or  difficulties  objected,  to 
believe  the  infallible  performance  of  this. 

II.  The  persons  whom  the  promise  main¬ 
ly  regards,  her  Priests.  Priests,  that  is,  per¬ 
sons  peculiarly  devoted  to,  and  employed 
in  sacred  matters ;  distinguished  expressly 
from  the  poor  (that  is,  other  meek  and 
humble  persons;)  and  from  the  saints  (that 
is  all  other  good  and  religious  men.)  And, 
her  Priests;  that  is,  the  Priests  of  Sion: 
of  that  Sion  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen ; 
which  he  hath  desired  for  his  permanent 
habitation;  which  he  hath  resolved  to  rest 
and  reside  in  for  ever.'0  Whence  it  plainly 
enough  follows,  that  the  Priests  and  Pas¬ 
tors  of  the  Christian  Church  are  hereby, 
it  not  solely,  yet  principally,  designed;  — 
which  interpretation,  because  it  is  in  a 
manner  the  foundation  of  our  subsequent 
discourse,  and  by  some  it  may  perhaps  not 
be  readily  admitted,  1  shall  endeavour  far¬ 
ther  to  confirm  by  these  few  arguments. 

1 .  Because  the  covenant  here  mentioned 
is  not,  as  to  the  main  parts  thereof,  of  a 
conditional  or  temporary  nature,  but  abso¬ 
lute  and  perpetual;  and  must  therefore  be 
understood  to  respect  the  Christian  Church 
(that  of  the  Jews  being  long  since  rejected, 
their  temple  demolished,  their  Sion  utterly 
forsaken.)'  For  although  one  particular 
contained  therein,  concerning  the  conti¬ 
nual  succession  of  David’s  posterity  in  the 
regal  authority  over  Israel,  hath  a  condition 
explicitly  annexed  (and,  consequently,  the 
effects  depending  upon  the  performance 
of  that  condition  were  contingent  and  mu- 

1  Ps»I.  xxxiii.  4:  Ixxxix.  34;  Isa.  Ixvi.  10. 

*  Contra,  '4  C'hron.  vii.  21.  c  I'ide  2  Chron.  vii.  16. 


table  ;)  yet  all  the  rest  of  this  covenant  (or 
promise)  is  conceived  in  terms  peremptory 
and  expresssly  importing  perpetuity.  This 
is  my  rest  for  ever,  “ty  vqy  ;  that  is“,  as  the 
Greek  translators  render  it,  tU  a.\Ina.  to? 

(in  seculum  seculi),  that  is,  to  the  end 
of  this  world ;  as  el?  a.iuva;  rw  clIojvmv  denotes 
the  end  of  all  worlds,  or  the  most  perfect 
sempiternity.  And  that  it  doth  really  in 
this  case  denote  a  proper  and  unlimited 
perpetuity,  is  also  evident  by  those  expli¬ 
cations  thereof  in  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm, 
where  the  very  same  covenant  is,  as  to 
some  parts  thereof,  more  largely  recorded: 
Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will 
not  lie  unto  David:  his  seed  shall  endure 
for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me  : 
it  shall  be  established  for  ever  as  the  moon , 
and  as  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven ,d  No 
words  can  express  more  fully  a  perpetual 
duration,  or  at  least  one  co-extended  with 
the  duration  of  the  world,  than  those  do. 
And  the  Prophet  Jeremy,  referring  also  to 
this  very  covenant,  and  particularly  to  this 
very  clause  thereof,  thus  expresses  the 
matter :  Thus  saith  the  Lord ,  If  you  can 
break  my  covenant  of  the  day,  and  my  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  day  and  night  in  their  season;  then  may 
also  my  covenant  be  broken  with  David  my 
servant,  that  he  should  not  have  a  son  to 
reign  upon  his  throne ;  and  with  the  Levites 
the  priests,  my  ministers .'  But  farther, 

2.  The  completion  of  this  individual  pro¬ 
mise  is  both  by  the  Prophets  foretold,  and 
expressed  by  the  Evangelists,  to  appertain 
to  the  times  of  the  Gospel.  Ye  heard  even 
now  the  words  of  Jeremy,  which  are  by 
him  applied  to  those  times,  when  God 
would  cause  the  Branch  of  righteousness 
(that  is,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  our  blessed  Sa¬ 
viour)  to  grow  up  unto  David,  who  should 
execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the 
land.  In  those  days  (saith  he  farther)  shall 
Judah  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  skull  dwell 
safely:  and  this  is  the  name  wherewith  she 
shall  be  called  (or  rather,  which  he  shall  be 
called,  as  not  only  the  vulgar  Latin  and  the 
Greek  interpreters,  but  the  Chaldee  also 
read  it),  THE  LORD  OUR  RIGHT¬ 
EOUSNESS. f  Likewise  in  the  fifty-fifth 
of  Isaiah,  God  thus  invites  the  Gentiles : 
Incline  your  ear ,  and  come  unto  me ;  hear , 
and  your  soul  shall  live ;  and  I  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure 
mercies  of  David  ;g  that  is,  I  will  ratify  that 
everlasting  covenant,  which  in  your  behalf 
I  once  made  with  David,  and  will  confer 

d  Psal.  Ixxxix.  35.  36,  37.  •  Jor.  xxxiii.  20.  21  ; 
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on  you  those  favours  which  I  faithfully 
promised  him;  relating  to  this  very  pro¬ 
mise  also.  For  both  in  Solomon’s  prayer 
(2  Chron.  vi.),  which  in  all  probability 
was  indited  about  the  same  time,  and  upon 
the  same  occasion  with  this  Psalm,  and  in 
the  eighty-ninth  Psalm,  the  benefits  of  the 
same  covenant  are  called  the  mercies  cf 
David.  O  Lord  God ,  turn  not  away  the 
face  of  thine  anointed ,  remember  the  mer¬ 
cies  of  David  thy  servant, h  saith  Solomon: 
and,  My  mercy ,  saith  God,  will  I  keep  with 
him  for  evermore ,  and  my  covenant  shall 
stand  fast  with  him:  and,  My  faithfulness 
and  my  mercy  shall  be  with  him  ;  that  is,  my 
faithful  (or  sure )  mercy;''  Una.  Tiara,  as 
the  LXX.  and  St.  Paul  with  them  in  the 
Acts,j  render  this  place  of  Isaiah.  And  in 
the  song  of  Zachary  we  have  one  passage 
of  this  promise  cited,  and  applied  to  the 
times  of  the  Gospel :  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel ,  who  hath  visited  and  re¬ 
deemed  his  people;  and  hath  raised  up  a 
horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  his  servant 
David ;  as  he  spake  by  the  movtli  of  his 
holy  prophets  :k  viz.  by  the  mouth  of  his 
prophetical  Psalmist  here,  where  it  is  said, 
There  will  I  make  the  horn  of  David  to 
bud;  and  in  the  parallel  Psalm  lxxxix.,  In 
my  name  shall  his  horn  be' exulted.'  To 
omit  those  many  places  where  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  in  correspondence  to  this  promise, 
is  affirmed  to  possess  the  throne  of  his 
father  David ,  and  to  rule  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  for  ever.™  Moreover, 

3.  That  by  the  Sion  here  mentioned  is 
not  chiefly  meant  that  material  mountain 
in  Judea,  but  rather  that  mystical  Rock  of 
Divine  grace  and  evangelical  truth,  upon 
which  the  Christian  Church,  the  only  ever¬ 
lasting  temple  of  God,  is  immoveably  seat¬ 
ed,  is  very  probable  (or  rather,  manifestly 
certain)  by  the  Prophets’  constant  acception 
thereof  in  this  sense,  when  they  assign  the 
character  of  perpetual  durability  thereto. 
As  in  Isaiah  lx.,  where  he  thus  prophesies 
of  the  Christian  Church :  The  sons  also  of 
them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending 
unto  thee ,  and  all  they  that  despised  thee 
shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy 
feet ;  and  they  shall  cull  thee ,  The  City  of 
the  Lord ,  the  Sion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  and 
hated ,  so  that  no  man  went  through  thee ; 
I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency ,  a  joy 
of  many  generations.  Thou  shalt  also  suck 
the  milk  of  the  Gentiles ,  and  shalt  suck  the 
breasts  of  kings,"  &c.  And  the  Prophet 

h  2  Chron.  vi.  42.  ‘  Psal.  lxxxix.  28,  24.  '  Acts 
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Micah,  speaking  of  the  last  days  (that  is, 
of  the  evangelical  times,  when  the  mountain 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  should  be  established 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains ),  saith  thus: 
And  I  will  make  her  that  halted  a  remnant ; 
and  her  that  was  cast  far  off,  a  strong  na¬ 
tion:  and  the  Lord  shall  reign  over  them  in 
mount  Sion  from  henceforth  even  for  ever.0 
And  the  Prophet  Joel,  speaking  of  the  same 
times  (when  God  would  pour  out  his  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh),  hath  these  words:  So  shall 
ye  know,  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God , 
dwelling  in  Sion  my  holy  mountain:  then 
shall  Jerusalem  be  holy ,  and  there  shall  no 
strangers  pass  through  her  any  more.v  All 
which  places,  no  man  can  reasonably  doubt, 
and  all  Christians  do  firmly  consent,  to  re¬ 
spect  the  Christian  Church.  To  which  we 
may  add  that  passage  of  the  author  to  the 
Hebrews  (chap.  xii.  ver.  22:)  But  ye  are 
come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ; 
that  is,  to  the  Christian  Church. 

4.  The  manner  of  this  covenant’s  de¬ 
livery,  and  confirmation  by  the  Divine  oath, 
argues  the  inconditionate,  irreversible,  and 
perpetual  constitution  thereof ;  for  to  God’s 
most  absolute  and  immutable  decrees  this 
most  august  and  solemn  confirmation  doth 
peculiarly  agree.  So  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  intimate :  Wherein  (saith 
he)  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  immutability  of  his  counsel  (}■*'- 
0:7lm  70  afi'-aiti tov  rr,s  /oovxi);),  interposed  an 
oath.q 

We  may  therefore,  I  suppose,  upon  these 
grounds  solidly  and  safely  conclude,  that 
this  promise  doth  principally  belong,  and 
shall  therefore  infallibly  be  made  good,  to 
the  Christian  priesthood;  to  those  who,  in 
the  Christian  Church,  by  offering  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  by 
directing  and  instructing  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  evangelical  law,  by  im¬ 
ploring  for  and  pronouncing  upon  them  the 
divine  benedictions,  do  bear  analogy  with 
and  supply  the  room  of,  the  Jewish  priest¬ 
hood. 

From  which  discourse  we  may,  by  the 
way,  deduce  this  corollary :  That  the  title 
of  priest ,  although  it  did  (as  most  certainly 
it  (loth  not)  properly  and  primarily  signify  a 
Jewish  sacrificer  (or  slaughterer  of  beasts), 
doth  yet  nowise  deserve  that  reproach, 
which  is  by  some,  inconsiderately  (not  to 
say  profanely)  upon  that  mistaken  ground, 
commonly  cast  upon  it ;  since  the  Holy 
Scripture  itself,  we  see,  doth  here,  even 
in  that  sense  (most  obnoxious  to  exception) 

0  Mic.  iv.  1,  7.  p  Joel  ii.  28  ;  iii.  16. 
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ascribe  it  to  the  Christian  pastors  And  so 
likewise  doth  the  Prophet  Isaiah :  And  I 
will  also  take  of  them  for  priests  and  for 
Levites ,  saith  the  Lord:'  speaking  (as  the 
context  plainly  declares)  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  should  be  converted  and  iggregated 
to  God’s  Church.  And  the  Prophet  Je¬ 
remiah  :  Neither  shall  the  priests  the  Le¬ 
vites  want  a  man  before  me  to  offer  burnt- 
offerings ,  and  to  do  sacrifice  continually .s 
Which  prophecy  also  evidently  concerns 
the  same  time  and  state  of  things,  of  which 
the  Prophet  Malachi  thus  foretels :  A  or, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among 
the  Gentiles;  and  in  every  place  incense 
shall  be  offered  to  my  name ,  and  a  pure  of¬ 
fering. .*  It  were  desirable,  therefore,  that 
men  would  better  consider,  before  they  en¬ 
tertain  such  groundless  offences,  or  pass  so 
uncharitable  censures  upon  either  words, 
or  persons,  or  things.  But  I  proceed  to 
the 

III.  Particular,  which  is  the  matter  of  the 
promise,  clothing  with  salvation.  Where 
we  may  observe  — 

First,  That  the  usual  metaphor  of  being 
clothed ,  doth  in  the  sacred  dialect  denote 
a  complete  endowment  with,  a  plentiful 
enjoyment  of,  or  an  entire  application  to, 
that  thing,  or  quality,  with  which  a  person 
is  said  to  be  clothed.  So  is  God  himself 
said  to  be  clothed  with  majesty  and  strength. 
And  David  prays,  that  they  might  be 
clothed  with  shame  and  dishonour ,  that  did 
magnify  themselves  against  him.'1  And  in 
Ezekiel,  the  princes  of  the  isles ,  being 
amazed  by  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  are  said  to 
clothe  themselves  with  tremblijig.  And  that 
bitter  adversary  of  David  (in  Psalm  cix. 
18)  did  clothe  himself  with  cursing ,  as  with 
a  garment.  And  Job  avouched  of  himself, 
I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me; 
my  judgment  was  a  robe  and  a  diadem.  And 
St.  Peter  advises  us  to  put  on,  or  to  be 
clothed  with,  humility.  Finally,  Isaiah  in¬ 
troduces  our  Saviour  speaking  thus  :  I  will 
greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be 
joyful  in  my  God:  for  he  hath  clothed  me 
with  the  garments  of  salvation ,  he  hath 
covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness  ; 
as  a  bridegroom  decheth  himself  with  orna¬ 
ments  ;  and  as  a  bride  adometh  herself  with 
her  jewels.'  So  that  (as  by  these  instances 
we  may  discern),  to  be  clothed  with  salva¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  perfectly  endowed  therewith ; 
to  be  invested  with  it  as  with  a  garment, 
which  wholly  encloseth  and  covereth  the 

'  I»a.  lxvi.  21.  •  Jor.  xxxiii.  18.  1  Mai.  i.  II. 
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body,  so  that  no  part  is  left  unguarded  and 
unadorned  thereby. 

Secondly,  But  now  what  is  that  salva¬ 
tion  with  which  the  priests  of  Sion  shall  be 
thus  clothed  ?  I  answer  :  Salvation,  when 
it  is  put  absolutely,  and  not  conjoined  with 
any  particular  object  (or  term  from  which), 
doth  in  the  Hebrew  language  properly  sig¬ 
nify  a  deliverance  from,  or  remotion  of,  all 
sorts  of  inconvenience  ;  and,  consequently, 
an  affluence  of  all  good  things :  and,  in 
effect,  the  same  which  other  languages  call 
felicity  and  prosperity,  or  design  by  terms 
equivalent  to  those :  the  Hebrews  having 
hardly  any  other  word  so  properly  cor¬ 
respondent  to  those,  as  this  word  salva¬ 
tion.  Whence  that  title  of  Saviour,  and 
the  God  of  salvation ,w  so  often  attributed 
to  Almighty  God,  imports  as  much  as,  the 
Dispenser  of  all  good  gifts  ;  the  great 
Benefactor,  Assister,  and  Protector  of 
men :  and  to  save ,  is  promiscuously  used 
for,  to  relieve  the  needy,  to  comfort  the 
sorrowful ;  to  restore  the  sick  to  his  health, 
the  prisoner  to  his  liberty,  the  captive  to 
his  country  ;  to  defend  the  weak  from 
injury,  and  the  humble  from  contempt  ; 
to  deliver  the  distressed  from  imminent 
danger,  the  innocent  from  unjust  condem¬ 
nation,  the  slandered  from  undeserved  re¬ 
proach  :  in  a  word,  all  the  effects  of  God’s 
goodness  and  power,  the  whole  work  of 
the  Divine  providence  and  beneficence,  are 
hereby  expressed. 

We  will  recite  one  or  two  of  those  many 
places  which  confirm  this  notion.  Psalm 
lxxxv.  9:  Surely  his  salvation  is  nigh  them 
that  fear  him,  that  glory  may  dwell  in  our 
land.  Llis  salvation  is  nigh  ;  that  is,  his 
loving  care  attends  upon  them,  to  assist 
and  preserve  them  ;  which  in  Psalm  cxlv. 
ver.  19,  is  thus  otherwise  expressed:  lie 
will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him  ; 
he  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them. 
And  again,  Psalm  cxlix.  4  :  The  Lord  ta- 
heth  pleasure  in  his  people ;  he  will  beau¬ 
tify  the  meek  with  salvation :  that  is,  he 
will,  by  his  good  providence,  dispose  them 
into  a  convenient  and  decent  condition  of 
life.  And  again,  Psalm  cxliv.  10:  It  is  he 
that  giveth  salvation  unto  kings;  that  is, 
by  whose  gracious  disposal  they  prosper, 
and  are  preserved  in  dignity,  plenty,  and 
safety. 

I  will  not,  by  citation  of  places,  labour 
to  confirm  so  obvious  a  notion:  it  may 
suffice  for  that  purpose,  that  the  supreme 
accomplishment  of  all  happiness,  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  perfect  bliss  in  heaven,  is,  in 
agreement  with  this  Jewish  acceptation  of 
w  Deus.  awpe  Flatoni. 
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the  word,  most  commonly  styled  salvation. 
But  I  must  add,  that  whereas  salvation 
may  relate  either  to  the  outward  estate  of 
a  man’s  body,  life,  and  fortunes,  or  to  the 
internal  dispositions  of  the  mind;  to  our 
present  condition  in  this  world,  or  to  our 
future  and  eternal  estate :  it  doth  seem  here 
(I  say  not,  to  exclude  the  latter  altogether, 
yet)  more  directly  and  principally  to  respect 
the  former,  viz.  that  external  and  temporal 
welfare,  which  is  conspicuous  and  visible 
in  this  world.  My  reason  is,  because  the 
other  parts  of  this  prophetical  promise  do, 
in  their  most  natural  acception,  signify  that 
outward  prosperity  wherewith  God  would 
vouchsafe  to  bless  his  Church :  that  abun¬ 
dant  benediction  of  her  store ,  that  satisfy¬ 
ing  her  poor  u-ith  bread ,  that  joyful  exulta¬ 
tion  of  her  saints ,  that  clothing  her  enemies 
with  shame ,  being  expressions  properly  de¬ 
noting  a  state  of  external  good  weal  and 
comfort ;  and,  in  consonance  to  them,  re¬ 
quire  that  we  thus  likewise  understand  this 
phrase  ;  the  priests  being  also  questionless 
designed  to  partake  in  this  glorious  felicity 
of  the  Church.  Which  is  also  confirmed 
by  other  prophecies  of  the  same  tenor  and 
intention :  as  particularly  that  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
concerning  the  recollection  of  Isiael,  and 
redemption  of  the  spiritual  Sion,  it  is  said, 
I  will  satiate  the  sold  of  the  priests  with 
fatness ,  and  my  people  shall  be  satisfied 
with  my  goodness,  &c.x 

Now,  although  we  may  adventure  safely 
to  interpret  the  declarations  of  the  Divine 
favour  according  to  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  sen  e  of  which  the  words  are  capable, 
where  they  are  conceived  (it  being  the 
manner  of  the  immensely  good  God  to 
exceed,  rather  than  to  be  deficient  in,  the 
performance  of  his  word  ;  and  to  surpass 
the  expectations  he  hath  raised  in  us,  than 
anywise  to  disappoint  them :)  yet,  however, 
the  least  we  can  imagine  here  promised  to 
the  priests  of  Sion ,  will  comprehend  these 
three  things: — 

1 .  A  free  and  safe  condition  of  life :  that 
they  be  not  exposed  to  continual  dangers 
of  ruin  ;  of  miserable  sufferance,  or  remedi¬ 
less  injury :  that  the  benefits  of  peace,  and 
law,  and  public  protection,  shall  particu¬ 
larly  appertain  to  them ;  so  that  their  ad¬ 
versaries  (if  any  they  happen  to  have)  shall 
not  be  incited,  by  hope  of  reward  or  im¬ 
punity,  to  hurt  their  persons,  rifle  their 
goods,  disturb  their  quiet;  but  that  they 
shall  enjoy  good  degrees  of  security ,  liberty, 
and  tranquillity  in  this  world. 

2.  A  provision  of  competent  subsistence 
for  them :  that  their  condition  of  life  be 

‘  Jer.  xxxi.  14 
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not  wholly  necessitous,  or  very  penurious, 
destitute  of  convenient  accommodations, 
or  depending  altogether  for  them  upon  the 
arbitrary  bdnevolences  of  men,  which  is, 
at  best,  but  a  more  plausible  kind  of  beg¬ 
gary  ;  but  that  they  shall  be  furnished  with 
such  reasonable  supplies,  as  are  requisite 
to  encourage  them  in  the  cheerful  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duty. 

3.  A  suitable  degree  of  respect,  and  so 
high  a  station  among  men,  as  may  com¬ 
mend  them  to  general  esteem,  and  vindi¬ 
cate  them  from  contempt :  that  they  be 
not  reputed  among  the  dregs  and  refuse 
of  the  people  ;  that  their  persons  be  not 
base  and  despicable,  their  names  made  the 
objects  of  vulgar  obloquy,  their  functions 
become  prostitute  to  profane  irrision ;  but 
that  some  considerable  authority,  some 
more  than  ordinary  regard  and  veneration 
accrue  unto  them  from  the  high  relations 
which  they  bear,  and  from  the  sacred  bu¬ 
siness  which  they  manage. 

All  this  at  least  (according  to  the  most 
moderate  interpretation  of  the  phrase)  that 
abundant  salvation  doth  imply,  wherewith 
God  hath  promised  to  invest  the  priests  of 
Sion. 

We  may  therefore  presume,  or  rather 
not  presume,  but  confidently  rely  upon, 
and  comfort  ourselves  in  the  expectation 
of  God’s  faithful  continuance  to  fulfil  this 
promise.  We  may  assure  ourselves,  that 
neither  the  secret  envy  of  them  who  re¬ 
pine  at  those  encouragements  which  God’s 
providence  hath  conferred  on  priests,  nor 
the  open  malice  of  those  that  furiously 
oppugn  their  welfare,  shall  ever  prevail  to 
overwhelm  them  with  extreme  misery, 
penury,  or  disgrace  ;  since  no  endeavour 
of  earth  or  hell  can  ever  be  able  to  reverse 
this  everlasting  decree  of  Heaven,  or  to 
defeat  that  irresistible  power  which  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  its  execution.  No  inferior  force 
can  strip  them  naked  of  that  salvation, 
wherewith  the  Supreme  Truth  hath  pro¬ 
mised  to  clothe  them. 

Which  confidence  of  ours  may  be  im¬ 
proved,  by  considering  the  reasons  that 
might  induce  Almighty  God  to  resolve, 
and  promise  thus  favourably  in  behalf  of 
his  priests.  (For  though  we  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  the  incomprehensible  depths  of  the 
Divine  counsel,  nor  should  ever  peremp¬ 
torily  conclude  concerning  the  determinate 
reasons  of  his  actions  :  yet,  when  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  proceedings  doth  clearly  approve 
itself  to  our  understandings,  we  ought  rea¬ 
dily  to  acknowledge  it,  and  humbly  to 
praise  him  for  it.)  Now  the  reasons  why 
Divine  Providence  should  undertake  to 
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preserve  the  priesthood  in  safety,  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  them  liberal  maintenance,  and  to 
raise  them  above  a  state  of  scorn  and  in¬ 
famy,  may  be  especially  these  three:  — 

1.  It  concerns  God’s  honour. 

2.  The  good  of  the  Church  requires  so. 

3.  Equity  and  the  reason  of  the  case  ex¬ 
acts  it. 

In  prosecuting  which  heads  of  discourse, 
I  shall  not  seem  to  you,  I  hope,  to  trans¬ 
gress  the  rides  of  modesty  or  decency. 
There  be  certain  seasons,  wherein  confess¬ 
edly  it  is  not  only  excusable,  but  expedient 
also,  to  commend  one’s  self ;  as  when  a 
man  is  falsely  accused,  or  unjustly  afflicted. 
And  with  greater  reason  sometime  men 
are  allowed  to  praise  the  country  where 
they  were  born  and  bred,  the  family  to 
which  they  are  allied,  the  society  to  which 
they  are  the  more  especially  related.  And 
if  at  this  time  I  assume  the  like  liberty,  the 
occasion,  I  hope,  will  apologize  for  me.  It 
becomes  not  me  to  be  an  adviser,  much 
less  a  reprover,  in  this  audience:  may  I 
therefore,  with  your  favourable  permission 
presume  to  be  a  commender,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  pleader  for  the  welfare  of  this 
sacred  Order,  although  myself  an  unwor¬ 
thy  and  inconsiderable  member  thereof.  I 
say,  therefore  — 

I.  God’s  honour  is  concerned  in  the  safe, 
comfortable,  and  honourable  estate  of  his 
priests ;  and  that  upon  account  of  those  ma¬ 
nifold  relations,  whereby  they  stand  allied, 
appropriated,  and  devoted  to  himself. 

They  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  his  ser¬ 
vants.  The  servant  of  the  Lord  (saith  St. 
Paul)  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all 
men,  apt  to  teachJ  The  servant  of  the 
Lord;  who’s  that  ?  Are  not  all  men  God’s 
servants  ?  is  not  he  Lord  of  all  ?  Yes  ; 
but  a  Christian  priest,  such  as  Timothy 
was,  is  by  way  of  excellency  so  styled.  All 
men  owe  subjection,  obedience,  and  ho¬ 
mage  to  God  :  but  the  priests  are  (his 
It his  *.wrwy<i i)  his  ministers,  his 
officers,  his  immediate  attendants,  his  do¬ 
mestics,  as  it  were,  and  menial  servants  ;z 
that  approach  his  person,  that  tread  the 
courts  of  his  house,  that  wear  his  proper 
badges,  that  are  employed  in  his  particu¬ 
lar  business.  And  is  it  then  for  God’s 
honour,  to  suffer  them  to  be  abused,  to 
want  convenient  sustenance,  to  live  in  a 
mean  and  disgraceful  condition  ?  Would  it 
not  redound  to  the  discredit  of  an  earthly 
prince,  to  permit,  that  the  attendants  on 
his  person,  the  officers  of  his  court,  the 
executors  of  his  edicts,  should  have  the  ] 
least  injury  offered  them,  should  fare 
*  Joel  li.  17 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  24.  *  I  Cor.  iv.  I ;  Bom.  iv.  16. 
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scantly  or  coarsely,  should  appear  in  a 
sordid  garb  ?  Are  they  not  therefore  by 
especial  privileges  guarded  from  such  in¬ 
conveniences  ?  And  shall  the  great  King 
and  Lord  of  all  the  world  be  deemed  less 
provident  for,  less  indulgent  (not  to  say- 
less  just)  unto  his  servants  ?  Servants,  I 
say,  and  those  not  of  the  lowest  rank,  nor 
appointed  to  the  vilest  drudgeries  ;  but 
such  as  are  employed  in  the  most  honour¬ 
able  charges,  and  are  entrusted  with  his 
most  especial  concernments. 

They  are  his  stewards.  A  bishop  (saith 
St.  Paul)  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward 
of  God.*  If  the  Church  be  oixos  Seats, 
God's  house,  or  family*  as  it  is  called; 
and  the  priests  the  oixotoftoi,  the  stewards 
of  that  house,  the  comptrollers  of  that 
family  ;  it  is  surely  no  mean  station  they 
obtain  therein.  The  distribution  of  his 
bread  (the  bread  of  life,  his  holy  word), 
and  the  dispensation  of  his  most  precious 
goods  (the  holy  mysteries),  are  committed 
to  their  care  and  prudence.  c  Who  then 
(saith  our  Saviour)  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
steward,  whom  his  Lord  shall  make  ruler 
over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  por¬ 
tion  of  meat  in  due  season  ?d  Who  but 
the  priests,  who  are  therefore  styled  both 
•r.yaufx^i,  (presidents, 

guides ,  rulers),  and  m/tines  (feeders  or 
pastors)  of  the  Church  ? 

'i  ea,  they  are  tUoliftu  also,  the  builders 
of  that  house,  founding  it  by  initial  conver¬ 
sion,  rearing  it  by  continued  instruction, 
covering  and  finishing  it  by  sacramental 
obsignation  of  divine  grace.  As  a  wise  ar¬ 
chitect  (saith  St.  Paul)  I  have  laid  the  found¬ 
ation,  and  another  builds  upon  it .e 

They  are  cwncyo,  Hsau,  co-operators  with 
God  A  that  manage  his  business,  and  drive 
on  his  designs  :  the  solicitors  of  his  affairs ; 
the  masters  of  his  requests :  his  heralds,* 
that  publish  his  decrees,  denoimce  his  judg¬ 
ments,  proclaim  his  pardons  and  acts  of 
grace  unto  his  subjects  ;  that  blazon  his 
titles,  and  defend  his  rightful  authority  in 
the  world  :  yea,  his  ministers  of  state  ;  the 
ministers  (I  say,  ah  sit  invidia)  of  his  most 
glorious  spiritual  kingdom  (which  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  denominated  the  kingdom  of  God  ;) 
the  orderly  administration  of  which,  its 
advancement,  its  preservation,  and  its  en¬ 
largement,  are  especially  commended  to 
their  diligence  and  fidelity. 

They  are,  lastly,  God's  ambassadors,® 

*  Kr.fVXtc. 

•  Tit.  i.  7.  b  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  c  Fide  Matt.  xxiv. 

45;  1  Cor.  iv.  1.  <*  Luke  xii.  42.  •  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

f  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  *  Vide  Mai.  ii,  7,  —  For  the  priest’s 

lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the 
law  at  his  mouth  ;  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts. 
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delegated  by  him  to  treat  of  peace,  and  so¬ 
licit  a  fair  correspondence  between  heaven 
and  earth.  Now  then  (saith  St.  Paul)  ice 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ ,  as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us :  ice  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead ,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  As  though 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us : h  see,  they  ma¬ 
nage  God's  concernments,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  represent  his  person.  At  least,  if  the 
Apostles  were  more  properly  God’s  am¬ 
bassadors,  the  present  ministers  of  religion 
are  his  agents,  and  residents  here  among 
men,  designed  to  pursue  the  same  nego- 
ciations  commenced  by  them.  Now  vou 
know,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  common 
consent  of  all  men,  all  manner  of  security, 
good  entertainment,  and  civil  respect,  hath 
been  ever  acknowledged  due  to  ambassa¬ 
dors,  and  public  ministers :  their  employ¬ 
ment  hath  been  esteemed  honourable,  their 
persons  held  sacred  and  inviolable ;  and 
whatsoever  discourtesy  hath  been  showed 
unto,  or  outrage  committed  upon  them, 
hath  been  interpreted  done  to  him  from 
whom  they  derive  their  commission,  whose 
erson  they  represent.  And  so  truly  the 
ad  usage  of  God’s  priests,  if  not  directly 
and  immediately,  does  yet  really  and  truly, 
according  to  moral  estimation,  terminate 
on  God  himself,  and  reflect  on  his  honour, 
and  prejudice  his  religion ;  a  due  regard 
to  which  cannot  be  maintained  without  pro¬ 
portionable  respect  to  the  ministers  there¬ 
of.1  The  basest  of  the  people  may  serve  to 
be  priests  to  Jeroboam’s  calves,  but  not  be¬ 
come  the  ministry  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

Do  we  not  see  the  reverence  of  civil 
government  upheld  more  by  the  specious 
circumstances,  than  by  the  real  necessity 
thereof ;  by  the  magnificent  retinue,  anil 
splendid  ornaments  of  princely  dignity ,  than 
by  the  eminent  benefits  of  peace  and  jus¬ 
tice  springing  thence  ?  Shall  not  (not  only 
the  greatest  inward  worth,  but)  the  highest 
nobility,  if  basely  attired,  badly  attended, 
slenderly  accommodated,  pass  unregarded, 
yea  disregarded  by  us  ?  —  men  being  gene¬ 
rally  either  unable  to  discern,  or  unwilling 
to  acknowledge,  excellency  divested  of  sen¬ 
sible  lustre.  Religion,  therefore,  must  be 
well  habited,  or  it  will  be  ill  respected : 
the  priests  must  wear  a  comely  (if  not  a 
costly)  livery,  or  God  their  master’s  repu¬ 
tation  w  ill  be  impaired  in  popular  fancy. 

Consider  David’s  reasoning:  Lo,  I  dwell 
in  a  house  of  cedars ,  but  the  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  Lord  remaineth  under  curtains  ;> 
and  compare  such  discourse  therewith  as 

h  2  Cor.  v.  20.  *  John  xiii.  20, — What  you  have 

H">ne  to  these,  Arc.  Matt.  x.  40.  and  xxv.  40,-1  lie  that 
re  'dveth  you,  receivelh  him  that  sent  you. 
i  i  Cbron.  xvii.  I. 


this;  and  judge  candidly,  whether  they  have 
not  some  parity :  Lo,  my  attendants  are  clad 
with  the  finest  purple,  God’s  ministers  are 
covered  with  the  coarsest  sackcloth  ;  my 
people  surfeit  with  dainties,  his  servants 
pine  away  for  scarcity  ;  my  courtiers  are 
respectfully  saluted,  his  priests  scornfully 
derided ;  no  man  dare  offend  mine,  every 
one  may  trample  on  his  officers. 

And  lest  we  should  imagine  God  him¬ 
self  altogether  void  of  such  resentments, 
or  such  comparisons  impertinent,  consi¬ 
der  that  disdainful  expression  of  his:  If  ye 
offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice ,  is  it  not  evil  f 
and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick,  is  it  not 
eril  f  Offer  it  now  to  thy  governor ,  will  he  be 
pleasedicith  thee,  or  accept  thy  person  t  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts. k  The  same  testimonies  of 
respect  that  we  show  our  governors,  God, 
it  seems,  expects  from  us  in  all  kinds,  and 
may  reasonably  much  greater. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  slight  considera¬ 
tion,  how  plentiful  provision,  in  the  policy 
devised  and  constituted  by  God  himself, 
was  made  for  the  priests ;  how  God  as¬ 
sumes  the  immediate  patronage  of  them, 
and  appropriates  the  matter  of  their  sus¬ 
tenance  unto  himself.  The  priests  (saith 
the  Law),  the  Levites,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
Levi  shall  have  no  part  nor  inheritance  with 
Israel;  they  shall  eat  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his  inheritance. 
Therefore  they  shall  have  no  inheritance 
among  their  brethren  :  the  Lord  is  their 
inheritance.1  So  that  then,  it  seems, 
no  man  could  withhold  any  part  of  the 
priests’  maintenance,  without  sacrilegious 
encroachment  on  God’s  own  right,  and 
robbing  him  of  his  due  (which  is  the 
greatest  security  of  an  estate  imaginable.) 
How  likewise  (next  to  the  prince)  the 
highest  dignity  and  authority  was  then 
conferred  on  the  priests  :  to  them  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  law,  to  them  the  decision 
of  doubtful  cases,  did  appertain  ;  with  se¬ 
vere  injunctions  to  comply  with  their  de¬ 
terminations.  See  how  the  business  is  in¬ 
culcated  :  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard 
for  thee,  between  blood  and  blood,  between 
plea  and  plea,  between  stroke  and  stroke , 
being  matters  of  controversy  within  thy 
gates ;  then  shalt  thou  arise  and  get  thee 
up  into  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose  :  and  thou  shalt  come  unto  the 
priests  the  Levites ,  and  unto  the  judge  that 
shall  be  in  those  days,  and  inquire ;  and 
they  shall  show  thee  the  sentence  of  judg¬ 
ment.  And  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the 
sentence  which  they  of  that  place ,  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose,  shall  show  thee;  and 
Mai.  i.  8.  *  Dcut.  xviii.  1,  2. 
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thou  shalt  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
that  they  inform  thee.  According  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Law  which  they  shall  teach 
thee ,  and  according  to  the  judgment  which 
they  shall  tell  thee ,  thou  shalt  do  :  thou 
shalt  not  decline  from  the  sentence ,  which 
they  shall  show  thee ,  to  the  right  hand ,  nor 
to  the  left.  And  the  man  that  will  do  pre¬ 
sumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken  to  the 
priest ,  that  standeth  to  minister  there  before 
the  Lord  thy  God ,  even  that  man  shall  die , 
and  thou  shalt  put  away  evil  from  Lsrael.m 
Observe  with  how  eminent  a  power  God 
then  thought  fit  to  endow  his  priests.* 

And  though  we  are  not  in  all  cases 
obliged  punctually  to  follow  those  political 
prescriptions ;  yet  is  the  reason  of  them 
perpetual,  and  the  example  venerable: 
especially  since  the  custom  of  all  times, 
and  the  reason  of  all  the  world,  doth  in  a 
sort  conspire  to  back  it. 

The  first  priest  we  meet  with  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  Melchizedek  ;n  a  king  also  ;  and 
such  a  one,  as  the  patriarch  Abraham  (a 
prince  also  himself,  and,  what  is  somewhat 
more,  just  then  a  conqueroY),  in  the  midst 
of  his  triumphal  heights,  was  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  his  superior,  to  honour 
him  with  a  tribute  of  his  spoils,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  benediction  from  him.  The  next 
(if  I  mistake  not)  is  Potipherah,  priest  of 
On,  whose  daughter  was  not  thought  by 
the  king  of  Egypt  an  unequal  match  for 
Joseph,  his  chief  favourite,  and  the  next 
in  dignity  to  himself  in  that  flourishing 
kingdom.0  (Though  such  an  alliance 
would  perhaps  be  thought  derogatory  to 
the  worships  of  our  days.)  The  third  is 
Revel,  or  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian,  the 
father-in-law  likewise  of  the  illustrious 
Moses ;  a  man,  as  of  approved  wisdom,  so 
doubtless  of  considerable  dignity  too.  And 
the  next  to  him  (in  order  of  story)  is  the 
venerable  Aaron,  no  meaner  a  man  than 
the  brother  of  him  who  was  king  in  Je- 
shurunA  Thus  all  nations,  wise  and  igno¬ 
rant,  civil  and  barbarous,  were  by  one  com¬ 
mon  instinct  (as  it  were)  of  natural  reason 
prompted,  by  conferring  extraordinary  pri¬ 
vileges  of  honour  and  convenience  on  their 
priests,  to  express  their  reverence  of  the 
Deity,  and  their  affection  to  religion. f 

I  will  not  ransack  the  closets  of  antiquity, 

*  K«i  yot»  iroTTaci  'ratvruv,  xaii  htxottrrot)  t£v  cl/xQ itr&vr 
tcvuivm*,  xett  xo/.otcr'Xi  raj*  xxnyvou'ru.ivwv  ci  it£Uf 

Or.o-' *»,  saith  Josephu9.  The  priests  were  constituted 
supervisors  of  all  things,  and  judges  of  controversies, 
and  punishers  of  offences.  2.  in  Apionem. 

t  Vid.  Aristot.  Pol.  vii.  9.  — Ourt  yx*  yta/cyoy,  cun 
(Zxieturcv  xct  rxtrrxricr  uro  yct(  tv*  roAiraip 

rtfxx'rOxt  roi/f  Otouf. 

“  Deut.  xvii.  8,  9,  10,  11.  12.  n  Cen.  xiv. 

°  Ucn.  xli.  45.  *  Deut.  xxxiii.  5. 


nor  with  needless  ostentation  produce  the 
Egyptian  Hierophantae,  the  Persian  Ma¬ 
gi,  the  Gaulish  Druids,  the  Caliphs,  and 
Mufti’s  of  other  nations,  to  show  what  pre¬ 
eminences  of  respect  they  enjoyed,  what 
powerful  sway  they  bore  in  their  respective 
countries  ;q  how  the  most  weighty  affairs, 
both  of  peace  and  war,  were  commonly  di¬ 
rected  by  their  oracular  dictates.  It  shall 
suffice  to  observe,  that  the  gallant  Romans 
(whose  devout  zeal  to  religion  Polybius r 
himself,  no  especial  friend  of  theirs,  could 
not  forbear  to  admire  and  applaud),  I  say, 
that  the  most  wise  and  valiant  Romans  did 
set  so  high  a  value  upon  the  priestly  order, 
that  it  their  principal  magistrates  (the  prae¬ 
tors  and  consuls  themselves)  did  casually 
meet  with  one  of  Vesta’s  priests,  they  caused 
immediately  those  dreadful  rods,  the  en¬ 
signs  of  their  authority,  to  submit ;  and 
they  themselves  respectfully  gave  place,  as 
if  they  meant  to  confess  those  priests  in 
a  manner  their  betters.  J  Nor  did  they 
among  them  of  the  most  noble  extraction, 
and  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  (even  after  many  glorious  exploits 
achieved  by  them),  scornfully  disdain,  but 
did  rather  ambitiously  affect  to  be  admitted 
into  the  college  of  priests :  insomuch  that, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  republic,  the 
Emperors  thought  good  to  assume  the  pon¬ 
tifical  dignity  to  themselves,  supposing  the 
office  too  honourable,  the  title  too  magni¬ 
ficent,  for  a  subject.  For  they  wisely,  it 
seems,  and  honestly,  adjudged  it  no  de¬ 
basement  of  their  quality,  no  diminution  to 
their  personal  excellency,  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  immortal  gods ;  whom 
they  acknowledged  the  patrons  of  their 
country,  the  protectors  of  their  safety :  nor 
that  they  less  deserved  of  the  public,  who 
rightly  ordered  their  religious  devotions, 
than  they  who  prudently  advised  in  the 
senate,  or  fought  valiantly  in  the  field:  for 
that  the  good  success  of  public  undertakings 
did  as  much,  or  more,  depend  upon  the  fa¬ 
vourable  disposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
as  upon  the  careful  endeavour  of  human 
industry. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  allege  that  so  grave 
and  pertinent  speech  of  Cicero,  which  is 
the  exordium  of  his  oration  ad  Pontifices: 
“  Cum  multa  divinitus ,  pontifices ,  a  majo- 
ribus  nostris  inventa  atque  instituta  sunt ; 
turn  nihil  prtcclarius ,  quam  quod  voseosdem 
et  religionibus  deorum  immortalium ,  et  sum- 
mce  reip.  praesse  voluerunt :  ut  amplissimi 
et  clarrissimi  cives  rempubl.  bene  gerendo , 

t  Ila.Toe  r*  T ‘a-y u.y- y. '  pa lu^timt  tit  rot  01:.  xvr.yiTo. 
— Plut.  in  Marcello.  Sen.  in  Controv. 

q  Porph.  *r t..  ‘Any.  lib.  iv.  5  16.  Cies.  do  bell.  (jail, 
lib.  vi.  '  Polybius,  lib.  vl. 
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religiones  sapienter  interpret  undo,  remp. 
conservarent.”  A  -wholesome  and  politic 
institution  he  thought  it,  conducible  to  the 
public  good  and  safety,  that  the  civil  and 
sacred  authority  should  be  united  in  the 
same  persons ;  that  it  was  as  well  for  the 
interest  of  the  state,  as  for  the  credit  of 
religion,  that  the  priests  should  be  men  of 
honour,  or  (which  is  all  one)  honourable 
men  priests. 

All  which  evinces  plainly,  that  it  is  in 
no  wise  the  result  of  a  generous  heart  (for 
what  nation  ever  produced  so  many  brave 
spirits  as  that  ?)  but  rather  proceeds  from 
an  inconsiderate  delicacy  of  humour  (or 
from  a  profane  haughtiness  of  mind),  to 
loathe,  as  now  men  do,  and  despise  that 
employment,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  of 
all  most  noble  and  most  beneficial  to  man¬ 
kind.  For  if  to  be  a  courtier  in  a  particular 
country  is  of  all  others  the  most  honour¬ 
able  relation ;  and  to  wait  upon  a  mortal 
king  is  accounted  a  most  worthy  function : 
to  be  peculiarly  God’s  servant,  and  in  re¬ 
ligious  addresses  immediately  to  attend  on 
him,  must  consequently  be  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  preferment  in  the  world,  which  is 
God’s  kingdom.*  And  if  to  supply  a  man’s 
bodily  needs,  to  restore  his  liberty,  to  save 
his  life,  be  works  of  generous  beneficence ; 
how  much  more  is  it  so,  by  good  conduct 
and  instruction  of  men,  to  adorn  their  souls 
with  virtue,  to  free  them  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  to  rescue  them  from  eternal  ruin? 

Our  magnanimous  ancestors,  who  erected 
as  well  trophies  of  their  invincible  courage 
abroad,  as  monuments  of  their  incompa¬ 
rable  piety  at  home,  and  equally  by  both 
did  purchase  immortal  renown  to  their  in¬ 
grateful  posterity  (for  not  to  imitate  good 
example,  is  the  greatest  ingratitude  ;)  they, 

I  say,  were  otherwise  disposed ;  to  whose 
honest  devotion  we  owe  those  handsome 
privileges,  and  those  competent  revenues, 
which  the  priesthood  still  enjoys ;  and  which 
are  so  maligned  by  this  untoward  age,  not 
less  degenerate  in  spirit,  than  corrupt  in 
manners:  when  all  wisdom,  and  virtue, 
and  religion,  are  almost  in  most  places 
grown  ridiculous :  when  the  serious  use  of 
reason  is  become  (in  vulgar  opinion)  the 
most  impertinent  and  insignificant  thing  in 
the  world:  when  innocence  is  reputed  a 
mere  defect  of  wit,  and  weakness  of  judg¬ 
ment  :  integrity  a  fond  pertinacity  of  hu¬ 
mour  ;  constancy  of  mind  and  gravity  of 
demeanour,  a  kind  of  sullen  morosity  or 

•  Itane  plus  decet  hominis,  quam  Dei  famulum 
nominari  ?  ac  terreni  quain  crelestis  Regis  officialem, 
altioris  ducitur  dignitatis  ?  Qui  Clero  militiam,  forum 
anteponit  Ecclesi®,  divinis  prol’ecto  humann,  eneles- 
tibus  praeferrc  terrcna  couvincitur. — Btm.  Epist-lS. 
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uncouth  affectation  of  singularity;  and  all 
strict  practice  of  Christian  duty  'neurs  the 
imputation  of  some  new-found  opprobrious 
name,  one  or  other.  No  wonder,  then,  when 
religion  itself  hath  so  much  decayed  in  its 
love  and  esteem,  if  the  priests,  its  professed 
guardians,  do  partake  in  its  fortune.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  feared  but  that,  when  the  pre¬ 
dominant  vanities  of  the  age  are  somewhat 
decocted,  and  men  grow  weary  of  their  own 
inconvenient  follies ;  whenever  (not  a  fierce 
zeal  for  some  whimsical  model,  or  some 
paradoxical  opinion,  but)  a  sober  esteem 
of,  and  a  cordial  affection  to,  virtue  and 
genuine  piety,  do  begin  to  revive  in  the 
breasts  of  men ;  the  iove  and  reverence  of 
the  clergy  will  return.  For  it  will  be  ever 
true,  what  was  once  said  (though  dictated 
only  from  the  reason  and  experience  of  a 
heathen),8  Qui  buna  Jide  colit  Deos ,  a  mat 
et  sacerdotes;  “  He  that  sincerely  worships 
God,  will  heartily  love  his  priests.”  But, 
not  to  insist  longer  on  this  reason — . 

II.  The  good  of  the  church  requires, 
that  the  priesthood  be  well  protected,  well 
provided  for,  and  well  regarded.  That 
men  be  converted  from  iniquity,  induced 
to  the  sincere  practice  of  virtue,  is  the  chief 
good  of  the  Church,  that  to  which  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  God  is  annexed,  and  upon  which 
the  salvation  of  souls  doth  rely.  And  this 
good  mainly  depends,  partly  upon  the  due 
execution  of  the  priestly  office,  partly  upon 
the  fit  disposition  of  the  people  to  comply 
therewith:  and  to  both  those  effects  the 
comfortable  estate  of  the  priesthood  is  con¬ 
ducible  and  requisite.  The  priest  must  be 
capable  to  instruct  with  advantage,  and 
the  people  disposed  to  learn  with  readiness: 
he  must  lead,  and  they  follow  cheerfully  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness.  Which  alacrity, 
how  can  he  be  master  of,  whose  mind  care 
and  grief,  the  inseparable  companions  of  a 
needy  estate,  do  continually  distract  and 
discompose?  whose  spirit  is  dejected  with 
constant  regret  and  frequent  disappoint¬ 
ments?  Can  he  be  free  and  expedite  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  who  is  perplexed 
with  the  difficulties,  and  encumbered  with 
the  varieties  of  secular  business,  such  as 
the  exigencies  of  a  narrow  condition  do 
necessarily  induce?  No:  few  there  be  that, 
with  Epictetus,  can  philosophate  in  slavery; 
or,  like  Cleanthes,  can  draw  water  all  the 
day,  and  study  most  of  the  night. 

The  priests  are  bound  (for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  truth  and  right,  and  for  the  reclaim¬ 
ing  of  men  from  error  and  sin,  that  is,  for 
the  most  important  good  of  the  Church), 
as  the  Apostles  are  often  related  to  have 

•  Statius,  Epist.  Dcdic.  in  v.  lib.  Sylvarum. 
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done,  va'fp*eiiZ,i(r§a,,  to  speak  all  out  (or 
to  use  an  unconfined  liberty  of  speech ;)  to 
exhort  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  as  our 
Saviour  did,  fur'  iAxs,  with  licence  and 
authority ;  to  deter  from  vice,  as  St  Paul 
enjoins  Titus,  airi  Tain;,  im-xyH;,  with  an 
alUcommanding  and  imperious  strain  •  and 
(as  those  faithful  brethren  did,  encouraged 
by  St.  Paul’s  example),  3*i,-  XaXtTy 

riy  xiyoy,  to  dare  undauntedly  to  utter  the 
word  of  truth :  they  are  obliged  to  deal  im¬ 
partially  with  all;  to  flatter  no  man;'  to 
admonish,  yea,  and  (with  prudence,  sea¬ 
sonably)  to  reprove  the  greatest  of  men : 
not  to  respect  the  persons  of  the  rich,  nor 
to  dread  the  faces  of  the  most  terrible 
among  men.  And  how  shall  this  necessary 
courage  be  engendered,  be  cherished,  be 
preserved,  in  the  breast  of  him  who  grovels 
upon  the  ground,  and  crouches  under  the 
depressing  loads  of  want  and  disgrace?* 
What  engines  are  able  to  raise  the  spirits 
ot  men  above  the  ordinary  fountains  from 
which  they  spring,  their  fortunes?  what 
props  can  sustain  them  at  that  due  pitch, 
destitute  of  solid  strength,  wealth,  and 
respect?  With  what  face  shall  a  pitiful 
underling  encounter  the  solemn  looks  of  an 
oppressing  grandee?  with  what  hope  of 
success  in  his  forlorn  habit,  shall  he  ad¬ 
venture  to  check  the  vicious  extravagances 
of  a  ruffling  gallant?  Will  he  dare  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  opinion,  or  to  disallow  the 
practice,  of  that  wealthy  or  this  powerful 
neighbour,  by  whose  alms,  it  may  be,  he  is 
relieved,  and  supported  by  his  favour  ? 

But  admit  it  possible  a  man  may  be  both 
extremely  indigent  and  sufficiently  resolute 
(that  is,  strong  without  food,  and'  fat  by  di¬ 
gesting  the  thin  ah- :)  with  what  regard  then 
shall  his  free  and  faithful  advice  be  enter¬ 
tained  ?  Shall  not  his  moderate  confidence 
be  accounted  impudence ;  his  open  sincerity 
of  speech  be  styled  unmannerly  presump¬ 
tion  ;  his  minding  others  of  their  duty  ad¬ 
judged  a  forgetfulness  of  his  own  condition, 
or  a  disorderly  transgressing  the  due  limits 
thereof?  If  he  be  not  ashamed  of  the  truth, 
will  not  the  truth  be  ashamed  of  him? 
Shall  he  not  prejudice  more  by  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  his  garb,  than  further  by  the  force 
of  his  reason,  that  good  cause  which  he 
maintains?  Will  men  respect  his  words, 
whose  person  they  despise?  will  they  be 

•  - plurima  sunt  quae 

Non  audent  homines  pertusa  dicere  lfena. 

Jucen.  Sat.  5. 

T0I  X£Of  QxfO-o;  if  T£Of  0A,3q*- 

„  .  Ues.  i.  317. 
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Kao  Ttorxtf  at/Tto  xotToc$‘0»u*  iro/.'xu^utu 

Menand. 

*  Acta  ix.  27 ;  xiv.  3 ;  xix.  8 ;  Ephes.  vi.  19.  &c*. ; 

1  uke  iv.  32;  Tit.  ii.  15  ;  Phil.  i.  14. 


willingly  counselled  or  patiently  reproved 
by  him,  whom  they  esteem,  yea,  whom  they 
plainly  see,  so  much  their  inferior?  No: 
the  same  words  which  proceed  from  the 
mouths  of  men  in  eminent  dignity,  are  not 
the  same  when  they  are  uttered  by  those 
of  base  degree.]  Weak  and  ineffectual  are 
the  most  eloquent  harangues  of  beggarly 
orators  ;  obscure  like  themselves,  and  un¬ 
observed,  the  most  notable  dictates  of  poor 
mercenary  pedants.  The  authority  of  the 
speaker  doth  usually  more  incline,  than  the 
weight  of  the  matter.  It  was  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  wise  son  of  Sirach:  When  a 
rich  man  slips ,  he  hath  many  helpers ;  he 
speaketh  things  not  to  be  spoken ,  and  yet 
men  justify  him:  the  poor  man  miscarried , 
and  they  farther  rebuked  him ;  he  spake  dis- 
creetly ,  and  yet  could  have  no  place.  When 
a  rich  man  speaketh ,  every  man  holdeth  his 
tongue;  and  his  words  they  extol  to  the 
clouds:  but  if  the  poor  man  speak ,  they 
say ,  Who  is  this?  and  if  he  stumble ,  they 
will  help  to  overthrow  him.u%  And  Solomon 
himself  notes  the  same:  The  poor  man's 
wisdom  is  despised ,  and  his  words  are  not 
heard.''  Not  only  those  that  swell  with 
pride  and  swim  in  plenty,  but  even  the 
meanest  of  the  people,  will  be  apt  to  con¬ 
temn  his  instructions,  whom  they  perceive 
in  few  or  no  circumstances  of  life  to  excel 
them.  If  the  preacher’s  condition  be  not, 
as  well  as  his  pulpit,  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  lowest  station,  few  will  hear  him, 
fewer  mind  his  words,  very  few  obey  him. 
Job’s  case  deserves  well  to  be  considered. 
While  he  flourished  in  wealth  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  all  men  attended  to  his  counsel,  and 
admired  his  discourse.  The  princes  (saith 
he)  refrained  talking ,  and  laid  their  hand 
on  their  mouth :  the  nobles  held  their  peace , 
and  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their 
mouth.  When  the  ear  heard  me ,  then  it 
blessed  me;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me ,  it 
gave  witness  to  me.  Unto  me  men  gave  ear , 
and  waited ,  and  kept  silence  at  my  counsel. 
After  my  words  they  spake  not  again ,  and 
my  speech  dropped  upon  them.™  So  officious¬ 
ly  attentive  were  all  men  to  Job  in  his  pro¬ 
sperity.  But  when  the  scale  was  turned, 
and  he  became  depressed  in  estate,  no  man 
minded  either  him  or  his  discourse,  except 
it  were  to  despise  and  scorn  both.  But 
now  (saith  he)  they  that  are  younger  than 
/,  have  me  in  derision ;  whose  fathers  1 
would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the 

t  To  y  ij,  Muac,  xotp  x<xxa>e  Xiyji%  to  to* 
flliVir  A oyee  ya{  ix  r  abo^ooprup  ieJp, 

Kix  t mi  ooxot/pTCk/p  otirro;,  ci>  rai/Ton  trQivii- 

Eurip.  in  Hecuba. 
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dogs  of  my  flock.  I  am  their  song,  yea ,  I 
am  theii  by-word.  They  abhor  me,  they 
fly  far  from  me,  and  spare  not  to  spit  in 
my  face;  because  he  hath  loosed  my  cord, 
and  afflicted  me.*  If  Job.  a  person  who 
so  equally  and  moderately,  yea.  so  hum¬ 
bly,  and  courteously,  and  bountifully  used 
his  prosperity,  as  we  find  he  did.  was  not¬ 
withstanding  in  his  adversity  so  generally 
slighted  and  abhorred,  what  shall  then-  lot 
be  who  never  enjoyed  these  advantages  ?  y 
what  regard  shall  their  wholesome  advice 
find  ?  what  efficacy  their  most  pathetical  ex¬ 
hortations  obtain  ?  what  passion  their  faint 
breath  raise  in  men's  benumbed  hearts  : 
No  more,  certainly,  than  them  mean  con¬ 
dition  shall  procure  among  men  either  of 
friendship  or  esteem. 

We  see,  therefore,  how  Almighty  God, 
that  he  might  conciliate  credit  unto,  and 
infuse  a  persuasive  energy  into  the  words 
of  his  Prophets  and  Apostles,  was  pleased 
to  dignify  them  with  extraordinary  gifts 
of  foretelling  future  events  and  doing  mi¬ 
raculous  works :  their  doctrine,  it  seems 
(though  of  itself  most  reasonable  and  plau¬ 
sible),  being  not  sufficient  to  convince  the 
hearers,  without  some  remarkable  excel¬ 
lency  in  the  teachers,  challenging  the 
people's  awful  regard,  and  exciting  their 
attention.  Otherwise  how  pitifully  scant 
a  draught  those  poor  fishers  of  men  had 
caught  by  the  common  allurements  only 
of  innocent  life  and  rational  discourse,  I 
leave  you  to  imagine.  And  where  such 
extraordinary  commendations  are  wanting,  I 
is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  need  of  them 
should  be  supplied  by  ordinary  and  pro¬ 
bable  expedients  ? 

I  might  farther  add,  how  a  necessitous 
and  despicable  estate  doth  commonly  not 
only  disturb  the  minds  and  deject  the  spi¬ 
rits  of  men,  but  distempereth  also  their 
souls  and  vitiateth  their  manners ;  render¬ 
ing  them  not  only  sad  and  anxious,  slavish 
and  timorous,  but  greedy  also  and  covet¬ 
ous,  peevish  and  mutinous,  rude  and  igno¬ 
rant  ;  engages  them  in  sordid  company, 
and  tempts  them  to  unworthy  courses. 
From  which  one  cause  how  scandalous  ef¬ 
fects,  and  how  prejudicial  to  the  Church’s 
both  honour  and  safety,  have  proceeded,  I 
need  not  for  to  say,  since  woful  experience 
too  lou'b  .  proclaims  it. 

I  niigli'  JJ,  moreover,  that  the  priests 
do  confer  to  the  good  of  the  State ;  which 
is  secured  and  advanced  by  the  sincere  j 
instruction  of  men  in  duties  of  obedience, 

1  Job  xxx.  1,  9,  10,  11  ;  Prov.  xiv.  20,  —  The  poor 
is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbour ;  but  the  rich  hath 
many  friend?.  ’  Job  xxx.  25. 
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justice,  and  fidelity ;  and  by  maintenance 
of  good  conscience  among  men.  So  that, 
if  things  be  rightly  considered,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  commonwealth’s  man 
than  a  good  minister. 

Seeing,  therefore,  the  good  of  the  Church, 
upon  various  accounts,  is  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  priest's  encouragement,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  respect,  it  is  very  fitting  they 
should  have  them.  Which  consideration 
I  conclude  with  that  serious  admonition 
of  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  wherein 
the  substance  of  what  hath  been  spoken  on 
this  point  is  contained  :  Obey  your  rulers 
Cor  guides),  and  submit  to  them:  for  they 
watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  are  to 
give  an  account ;  that  they  may  do  it  icith 
joy,  and  not  with  complaint :  *  for  this  is 
unprofitable  for  you .*  ’AAorinXii  yij  rsir«- 
that  is,  for  this  pays  no  taxes,  quits  no 
scores ;  turns  to  no  account,  is  nowise  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  you  ;  but  rather  (for  there 
is  a  uuuffi;  in  those  words)  is  hurtful  and 
detrimental  to  you.  But  farther, 

III.  Common  equity  and  the  reason  of 
the  case  exacts,  that  safety,  competent  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  fitting  respect,  be  allowed  to 
the  priests.  If  you  consider  their  personal 
qualities,  who,  I  pray,  do  [commonly]  bet¬ 
ter  deserve  those  advantages  than  they? 
Those  qualities,  I  say,  which  result  from 
a  liberal,  a  sober,  a  modest  education  in 
the  schools  of  wisdom,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  good  discipline.  If  birth  (that 
is,  at  best,  an  imaginary  relation  to  the 
gallantry  of  an  ancestor)  entitle  men  to 
honour ;  if  the  cheap  favours  of  fortune 
be  so  highly  prized  and  admired  ;  if  riches 
(that  is,  the  happy  results  of  industry  in 
trivial  matters)  do  easily  purchase  respect : 
what  may  not  they  pretend  to,  whose  con¬ 
stant  (and  not  always  unsuccessful)  endea¬ 
vour  it  hath  been  to  deserve  well,  to 
cultivate  their  minds,  and  regulate  their 
manners  ? 

True  worth,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  order  of  men  ;  yet  I  should 
wrong  none,  by  saying  it  is  nowhere  more 
plentifully  to  be  found  than  in  this.  What 
'  is  it  that  doth  advance  men’s  nature,  that 
adorns  their  minds,  that  commends  their 
persons  to  especial  regard?  Is  it  know¬ 
ledge?  The  priests'  lips  preserve  it;  their 
discour.-  doth  diffuse  it.*  Is  it  virtue? 
Whence  have  more  or  greater  examples 
thereof  proceeded,  than  from  them  ?  Is  it 
piety  ?  It  is  their  proper  business  ;  it  hath 
been  always,  in  some  measure,  their  care 

•  fltV.  C7 t>a£c*Tt(. 
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to  promote  it :  that  ignorance  and  barba¬ 
rity,  dissoluteness  and  irreligion,  have  not 
long  since,  like  a  deluge,  overspread  the 
face  of  the  world,  none,  I  suppose,  will  be 
so  unjust  as  to  deny,  in  greatest  part,  due 
to  their  vigilant  endeavours.  Even  those 
improvements  of  wit  and  eloquence,  which 
are  employed  to  their  disgrace  and  disad¬ 
vantage,  must  be  acknowledged  originally 
derived  from  them. 

Faults  they  have  had,  and  will  always 
have  ;  for  they  are  men,  and  subject  to 
the  common  imperfections  of  mortal  na¬ 
ture:  but  that,  perhaps,  less  and  fewer 
than  any  other  distinct  sort  of  men :  that 
as  it  is  their  duty,  so  it  hath  been  their 
practice,  to  excel  in  virtue ;  and  that  they 
have  commonly,  in  effect,  made  good  St. 
Ambrose’s  words,  Debet  prceponderare  vita 
sacerdotis ,  sicut  praeponderat  gratia ,b  were 
not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  if  seemly  to 
make  comparisons,  or  to  insist  upon  so  in¬ 
vidious  a  subject.  Nor,  were  they  greater 
than  ever  really  they  have  been,  or  than  ever 
malice  could  misrepresent  them,  should  it 
be  therefore  equal,  that  the  miscarriages 
of  some  should  derogate  from  the  reputa¬ 
tion  or  prejudice  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
order. 

But  to  wave  this  plea.  Consider  their 
employment.  Is  there  any  office  more  la¬ 
borious,  more  vexatious  than  theirs ;  ac¬ 
companied  with  more  wearisome  toil,  more 
solicitous  care,  more  tedious  attendance  ? 
They  are  deservedly  called  watchmen, c  being 
constrained  to  stand  always  on  the  guard, 
to  be  always  wakeful,  attentive,  and  ready 
to  warn  the  people  of  approaching  dangers : 
and  shepherds  likewise,  being  forced  to  en¬ 
dure  the  various  hardships  of  that  uneasy 
life,  the  inconveniences  of  all  weathers,  the 
nipping  frosts  and  sweltry  heats,  and  all  di¬ 
versities  of  irksome  travail ;  they  must  feed, 
they  must  guide,  they  must  defend ;  they 
must  seek  the  lost,  and  reduce  the  stray¬ 
ing  sheep.  What  assiduity  of  study,  what 
earnest  contention  of  soul  are  they  obliged 
to  use,  in  the  continual  instruction,  exhor¬ 
tation,  and  reprehension  of  the  people  ;  in 
rectifying  their  judgments,  satisfying  their 
scruples,  removing  their  prejudices,  bear¬ 
ing  their  infirmities,  and  sympathizing  with 
their  afflictions  ?  It  is  they  that  are  en¬ 
gaged,  with  all  their  might,  to  withstand 
the  prevailing  encroachments  of  iniquity, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  pernicious  errors, 
to  detect  the  false  pretences  of  impostors, 
to  confute  the  fallacies  of  sophisters,  to 
repel  the  assaults  of  all  adversaries  to  the 
truth  ;  yea,  if  need  be,  to  expose,  not  only 
*■  Epfst.  82.  '  Heb.  xiii.  17. 


their  dearest  contents  of  life,  but  even  their 
lives  themselves,  in  the  defence  thereof. 

Eusebius  reports  thus  of  Maximinus  :d 

Tot/;  ruv  iy.7c\y)<rtu>v  ftovous,  ctiriou;, 

rr,i  7ta.ro.  ro  iuayyiXiov  ^ilatrTtotXias,  otvuiouaPect 

vcoc-TtirTu.  He  commandeth  that  only  the 
governors  of  the  Church  (that  is,  the 
bishops)  should  be  slaughtered ,  as  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  growth  and  prevalence  of  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine.  Neither  was  it  a  singular 
practice  of  that  bloody  tyrant ;  but,  as  a 
thing  of  course,  it  constantly  follows,  that 
wherever  righteousness  and  truth  are  vio¬ 
lently  impugned,  the  priests  are  sure  to 
taste  deepest  of  that  bitter  cup  ;  that  their 
goods  be,  in  the  first  place,  sequestered 
and  spoiled,  their  reputation  stained,  their 
persons  misused,  their  lives  sacrificed  to 
the  persecutor’s  outrageous  malice. 

Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  and  equal, 
that  they  who,  for  the  service  of  God 
and  benefit  of  the  Church,  undergo  such 
difficulties,  and  are  objected  to  so  great 
hazards,  should  be  sustained,  should  be 
refreshed,  by  proportionable  encourage¬ 
ments  ?  Is  it  not  barbarous  usage  to  ex¬ 
pect  so  hard  duties  from  them,  to  impose 
such  heavy  burdens  on  them,  and  yet  to 
grudge  any  suitable  comforts,  any' satis¬ 
factory  rewards  to  them  ?  Good  King  He- 
zekiah  surely  was  not  so  minded,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  He  commanded  the  people  that 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  to  give  the  portion  of 
the  Priests  and  Levites ,  that  they  might  be 
encouraged  in  the  law  of  the  Lord:*  that  is, 
that  they  might  be  heartened  to  study,  to 
teach,  to  perform  the  duties  required  of 
them  by  the  divine  law.  And  St.  Paul 
thus  rationally  expostulates  in  the  priest’s 
behalf:  Who  ever  goeth  to  war  at  his  own 
charges  ?  who planteth  a  vineyard ,  and  eateth 
not  of  the  fruit  thereof  ?  or  who  feedeth  a 
flock ,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the flock  t 
If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things, 
is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  car¬ 
nal  things  f1  Is  it  a  great  thing  ?  do  you 
think  much  of  it  ?  If  you  do,  you  are  un¬ 
reasonable,  you  are  unjust,  you  are  un¬ 
grateful.  And  otherwhere  he  thus  very 
emphatically  admonishes:  We  beseech  you , 
brethren ,  to  mind*  them  which  labour  among 
you,  and  preside  f  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and 
that  admonish  you  ;  and  to  esteem  them  more 
than  exceedingly  (iivsgtKviodfffov )  in  love  for 
their  work  (or,  for  their  office)  sake:*  (so 
•  oy„  frequently  signifies  in  such  cases.  And 
again :  Let  the  elders  (or  priests,  »*'  ■rfirSiri- 
!’’•)  which  ride  well ,  be  counted  worthy  of 
double  honour  (or  of  double  recompense 

*  i itifw.  t  kol!  v.oirret’Uiiot/e. 

d  Lib.  vi.  » •  2  Chron.  xxxi.  4.  '  1  Cor.  ix.  7.  11; 

Ei’Af  Horn.  xv.  27.  *  1  Thcss.  v.  12, 13.  i*  1  Tim.  v.  17. 
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so  r‘ft'n  also  imports.)  Priests,  as  so,  for 
their  office  sake,  have  honour  and  reward 
due  to  them ;  which,  according  to  the  good 
management  of  that  office,  are  proportion¬ 
able  to  be  augmented  and  multiplied. 

But  farther  yet,  abstracting  from  both 
their  personal  worth  and  the  merit  of  their 
service,  consider  their  condition  in  this 
world,  and  see  whether  it  doth  not  in 
equity  challenge  some  reasonable  provision 
to  be  made  for  them.  Are  they  not,  bv  the 
nature  of  their  profession,  secluded  from 
all  ordinary  means  of  temporal  advance¬ 
ment  ?  Be  not  those  usual  inlets  of  wealth, 
the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  exchange, 
shut  upon  them,  yea,  barred  against  them, 
by  those  insuperable  obstacles  of  law  and 
custom?  Can  they  grow  rich  by  trade,  or 
famous  by  feats  of  arms  ?  May  they  plead 
for  others  ?  It  is  well  if  they  be  allowed 
to  do  it  for  themselves  before  equal  judges. 
Yet  are  they  not  men,  endued  with  human 
passions  and  resentments?  Are  they  not 
citizens,  partaking  in  the  common  interests 
of  the  weal  public?  Are  they  not  sensible 
of  the  inconveniences,  and  capable  of  en¬ 
joying  the  benefits  of  this  life?  Are  they 
not  equally  obliged,  and  would  they  not  be 
glad,  as  well  as  others,  to  be  in  a  capacity 
to  requite  courtesies,  to  help  relations,  to 
gratify  friends,  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  ex¬ 
press  respectively  their  humanity  and  their 
gratitude  ?  Skill  they  not  to  use  the  goods 
of  fortune  (or  rather  the  gifts  of  Provi¬ 
dence)  with  as  much  discretion,  as  much 

sobriety,  as  much  honour,  as  others? _ 

Compare  things  righteously,  and  let  rea¬ 
son  judge;  let  experience  be  examined; 
let  those  eternal  monuments  of  their  piety, 
their  charity,  their  hospitality,  declare  aiid 
testify.  Shall,  lastly,  the  fruits  of  painful 
study,  the  improvement  of  hopeful  parts, 
the  flower  of  vigorous  age  and  strength 
spent  in  the  public  service,  tend  only  hither, 
to  put  a  man  into  a  state  of  struggling  with 
extreme  contempt  and  penury  ?  If  this  be 
not,  what,  I  pray  you,  is  monstrous  ini¬ 
quity  ? 

Since  therefore  it  appeal’s  (upon  so  many 
several  scores)  reasonable,  that  Almighty- 
God  should  undertake  the  protection  and 
assert  the  honour  of  his  priests,  we  may 
not  only  praise  the  goodness,  but  approve 
also  the  wisdom  of  this  promise,  and  by 
the  contemplation  thereof  strengthen  our 
faith  in  reliance  thereon.  To  which  pur¬ 
pose  one  consideration  more  may  very  much 
conduce,  and  withal  may  provoke  our  gra¬ 
titude  to  celebrate  his  truth  and  faithfulness 
in  making  good,  as  well  as  his  goodness  and 
wisdom  in  making,  this  promise ;  viz.  the 
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considering  how  continually  hitherto  God 
hath  been  pleased  effectually  to  clothe  his 
priests  with  salvation ,  to  provide  abundantly 
for  their  safety,  their  accommodation,  their 
respect  in  this  world,  and  to  deliver  them 
from  the  opposite  inconveniences. 

If  we  reflect  our  thoughts  on  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity  (not  more  dismal  for 
suffering  than  glorious  for  piety),  it  is  ad¬ 
mirable  to  see  how  sincerely  and  passion¬ 
ately  the  Christian  people  did  then  love 
their  priests  and  pastors ;  how  liberally,  out 
of  their  slender  stock  and  the  shipw-recks 
of  their  spoiled  fortunes,  they  contributed 
to  their  maintenance  ;  what  exceeding  ve¬ 
neration  they  bore  them;  with  what  in¬ 
credible  alacrity  they  submitted  to  the  most 
severe  disciplines  enjoined  by  them  ;  how 
willingly  they  followed  them,  though  lead- 
ing  into  the  jaws  of  death  and  cruel  torture : 
so  that,  although  it  was  then  necessary  for 
the  Christian  priests  to  undergo  the  greatest 
hardships,  according  to  the  design  of  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  (which  was  to  be  propagated, 
not  by  terror  of  power,  nor  by  politic  ar¬ 
tifice,  but  by  the  invincible  faith”  resolution, 
and  patience,  of  the  professors  and  teachers 
thereof;)  yet  never  more  may  they  have 
seemed  to  thrive  and  prosper,  than  in  that 
juncture  of  time,  when  they  enjoyed  the 
universal  good-will  and  applause  of  good 
people,  when  they  unconstrainedly  em¬ 
braced  affliction  for  righteousness  sake, 
and  acquired  thereby  the  certain  fruition 
of  a  more  excellent  salvation. 

But  in  the  succeeding  times,  when  Chris¬ 
tianity,  breaking  out  of  the  clouds  of  per¬ 
secution,  began  to  shine  over  all  with 
brightest  lustre ;  of  the  glorious  and  happy 
fruits  of  that  illustrious  triumph  none  did 
partake  more  fully  than  they  who  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  hardest  brunts  of  the  foregoing 
conflict,  and  had  been  the  principal  causes 
of  the  success.  Then  the  joyful  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  faithful  people  resounded  in  the 
praise  of  their  victorious  champions:  then 
did  the  emperors  themselves,  with  arms 
outstretched  and  hearts  enlarged  with  af¬ 
fection  embrace  the  authors  of  their  happy 
conversion:  then  all  laws  prejudicial  to 
their  welfare  were  rescinded,  and  new  ones 
were  substituted,  abundantly  providing  for 
their  security,  honest  livelihood,  and  due 
reverence ;  which  in  progress  of  time,  not 
in  the  Roman  empire  only,  but  in  all  other 
nations  (that  afterwards  did  entertain  Chris¬ 
tianity),  were  nowise  impaired,  but  were 
rather  ampliated  and  fortified  by  the  pious 
favour  of  princes:  the  barbarous  Goths, 
and  Vandals,  and  Lombards,  being  no 
sooner  endued  with  any  degree  of  civility, 
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or  any  sense  of  religion,  than  possessed 
with  a  hearty  reverence  of  their  bishops 
and  priests. 

And  ever  since  (which  is  not  to  be  im¬ 
puted,  as  some  rashly,  if  not  impiously 
aver,  to  the  prevalence  of  Antichristian 
iniquity,  but  rather  to  the  providence  of 
Divine  Benignity  ;  ever  since,  I  say),  till 
the  late  commotions  and  alterations  in 
Christendom,  they  have  been  the  guardians 
of  others’  safety,  not  themselves  deprived 
of  protection ;  have  abounded  with  wealth, 
rather  than  wanted  sustenance ;  have  been 
the  objects  of  envy,  more  than  of  contempt. 
Princes  have  loved  and  cherished  them, 
have  relied  upon  their  advice,  and  entrust¬ 
ed  them  with  their  highest  concernments. 
Nobles  have  not  been  ashamed  to  yield 
them  place.  The  sacerdotal  robe  hath  been 
often  dyed  with  purple ;  and  the  sons  of 
mighty  monarchs  have  not  thought  them¬ 
selves  degraded  by  entering  into  their 
order.  And  if,  in  some  particular  places 
(before  or  since  those  changes)  their  con¬ 
dition  hath  not  been  so  high  and  plentiful, 
yet  hath  it  been  (almost  ever)  tolerable ; 
the  countenance  of  authority  and  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  people  being  in  good  degree 
vouchsafed  them.  Even  in  those  churches, 
which  till  this  day  groan  under  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  infidel  princes,  the  priests  (by  the 
free  permission  of  those  princes)  retain 
their  jurisdiction  in  a  manner  as  great  as 
ever ;  and  withal  enjoy  a  maintenance  not 
altogether  inconsiderable. 

So  favourable  hitherto  hath  God  been 
unto  his  priests,  so  faithful  to  his  promise : 
which  doth  oblige  us  to  thank  him ;  which 
may  encourage  us  to  hope  in  him ;  which 
may  arm  us  with  confidence  against  the  pre¬ 
sent  ill-will  of  those  that  wish,  and  against 
the  practices  of  those  that  design  our  ruin. 

It  is  true,  this  promise  is  not  affixed  to 
all  parts  of  time,  to  all  particularities  of 
place,  to  all  determinate  circumstances  of 
things.  The  priests  may,  now  and  then, 
here  and  there,  in  this  or  that,  suffer 
highly ;  they  may  be  ejected,  be  plundered, 
be  degraded,  as  experience  hath  showed  us. 
But  they  may  be  also  soon  restored,  re¬ 
possessed,  readvanced,  and  (I  had  almost 
said)  revenged  too,  as  the  like  experience 
doth  asoure  us.  It  is  not  impossible,  I 
confess,  we  may  relapse  into  the  same,  or 
into  a  more  calamitous  estate ;  the  obsti¬ 
nate  disaffections  of  men  threaten  it,  and 
our  own  miscarriages  more  dangerously : 
yet  the  most  offensive  of  these  (which  many 
honest  men  dislike,  and  most  men  disclaim 
against)  have  been  in  as  bitter  terms  com¬ 
plained  of  in  almost  the  first  ages.  “  Jn- 


hiant  possessionibus ,  prcedia  excohint,  av.ro 
incubant ,  qucestui  per  omnia  student ,”  said 
a  devout  writer*  of  ecclesiastical  history 
about  1300  years  ago.  And  so  much  no 
man  (without  extreme  uncharitableness  and 
falsehood)  can  in  so  general  terms  impute 
to  the  present  clergy :  notwithstanding 
which,  God  did  continue  to  vouchsafe  his 
protection  to  them.  They  were  sometimes 
(by  the  inundations  of  barbarous  people), 
and  we  may  again  (by  national  concus¬ 
sions),  be  severely  chastised  for  our  faults: 
yet  were  not  they,  nor  shall  we  be  (at  least 
everywhere  and  for  ever)  utterly  rejected. 
God  may  visit  our  transgressions  with  the 
rod ,  and  our  iniquity  with  stripes :  never¬ 
theless  his  loving-kindness  will  he  not  utterly 
take  from  us,  nor  suffer  his  faithfulness  to 
fail.  His  covenant  he  will  not  break,  nor 
alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  his  lips. i 
God  may  for  a  time  hide  his  face  from  us  ; 
but  he  will  not  for  ever  turn  his  back  upon 
us  :  the  honour  of  the  Priesthood  may  for 
a  while  be  overclouded  in  some  part  of  the 
world  ;  but  shall  never  totally  be  eclipsed, 
nor  swallowed  up  in  a  perpetual  night. 
While  God  continues  his  residence  in  Sion, 
and  defends  his  Church  against  the  gates 
of  Hell  and  powers  of  darkness  ;  while  re¬ 
ligion  retains  any  sway  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  truth  possesses  any  room  upon 
earth  ;  the  priests  shall  not  be  left  desti¬ 
tute  and  naked,  but  everlastingly  be  clothed 
with  salvation.  Which  that  it  may  (to  the 
glory  of  God  and  good  of  his  Church) 
more  surely  come  to  pass,  let  us  convert 
this  promise  into  a  prayer,  and  say  with 
Solomon,  Now  therefore  arise,  O  Lord  God , 
thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength;  let  thy 
priests,  O  Lord  G'od,  be  clothed  with  sal¬ 
vation ,  and  let  thy  saints  rejoice  in  good¬ 
ness .k  Amen. 

SERMON  XIII. 

NOT  TO  OFFEND  IN  WORD,  AN  EVIDENCE 
OF  A  HIGH  PITCH  OF  VIRTUE. 

James  iii.  2 _ If  any  man  offend  not  in 

word,  he  is  a  perfect  man. 

This  sentence  stands  in  the  head  of  a  dis¬ 
course  concerning  the  tongue  (that  doubtful 
engine  of  good  and  evil),  wherein  how  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits,  and  how  grievous  mischiefs, 
it,  as  rightly  or  perversely  wielded,  is  apt  to 
produce;  how  it  is  both  a  sweet  instrument 
of  all  goodness,  and  a  sharp  weapon  of  all 
iniquity,  is  positively  laid  down,  and  by  fit 
comparisons  illustrated.  But  secluding  all 

'  Sulp.  Sev.  lib.  i.  c.  43.  J  Psal.  l.xxxix.  32, 33, 34. 
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relation  to  the  contest,  the  words  may  well 
be  considered  singly  by  themselves :  and  as 
such  they  instruct  us,  asserting  a  certain 
truth ;  they  direct  us,  implying  a  good 
duty.  They  assert  that  man  to  be  perfect, 
who  offends  not  in  speech ;  and  they  con¬ 
sequently  imply,  that  we  should  strive  to 
avoid  offending  therein:  for  to  be  perfect , 
and  to  go  on  to  perfection ,  are  precepts, 
the  observance  whereof  is  incumbent  on  us.1 
We  shall  first  briefly  explain  the  assertion, 
and  then  declare  its  truth ;  afterwards  we 
shall  press  somewhat  couched  in  the  duty. 

To  offend ,  originally  signifies  to  impinge ,* 
that  is,  to  stumble,  or  hit  dangerously  upon 
somewhat  lying  cross  our  way,  so  as  there¬ 
by  to  be  cast  down,  or  at  least  to  be  dis¬ 
ordered  in  our  posture,  and  stopt  in  our 
progress :  whence  it  is  well  transferred 
to  denote  our  being  through  any  incident 
temptation  brought  into  sin,  whereby  a  man 
is  thrown  down,  or  bowed  from  his  upright 
state,  and  interrupted  from  prosecuting  a 
steady  course  of  piety  and  virtue.  By  an 
usual  and  apposite  manner  of  speaking,  our 
tenor  of  life  is  called  a  way,  our  conversa¬ 
tion  walking,  our  actions  steps,  our  observ¬ 
ing  good  laws  uprightness ,  our  transgression 
of  them  tripping,  faltering,  falling.'1 

By  not  offending  in  word,  we  may  easily, 
then,  conceive  to  be  understood  such  a  con¬ 
stant  restraint,  and  such  a  careful  guidance 
of  our  tongue,  that  it  doth  not  transgress 
the  rules  prescribed  unto  it  by  Divine  law, 
or  by  good  reason  ;  that  it  thwarteth  not 
the  natural  ends  and  proper  uses  for  which 
it  was  framed,  to  which  it  is  fitted  ;  such 
as  chiefly  are  promoting  God’s  glory,  our 
neighbour’s  benefit,  and  our  own  true  wel¬ 
fare. 

By  a  perfect  man c  is  meant  a  person  ac¬ 
complished  and  complete  in  goodness,  one 
of  singular  worth  and  integrity,  a  brave 
and  excellent  man,  who,  as  to  the  continual 
tenor  of  his  life,  is  free  from  all  notorious 
defects,  and  heinous  faults ;  like  David, 
fulfilling  all  God's  will,  and  having  respect 
to  all  Gods  commandments;  like  Zachary 
and  Elizabeth,  walking  in  all  the  command¬ 
ments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.'1 
Thus  was  Noah,  thus  was  Abraham,  thus 
was  Job  perfect.'  This  is  the  notion  of  per¬ 
fection  in  holy  Scripture :  not  an  absolute 
exemption  from  all  blemish  of  soul,  or  blame 
in  life  ;  for  such  a  perfection  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  and  state  of  man  here, 
where  none  with  modesty  or  with  truth  can 

•  EV  tic  i.  ).oycf)  oil  XTotiti. 

*  Dcut.  xviii.  13;  Luke  vl.  40;  Matt.  v.  48;  xlx. 

21  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11  ;  Heb.  vi.  1.  b  l’sal.  xxxvii. 
23,24.  c  James  i.  4.  4  Acts  xiii.  22 ;  Psal. 
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say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure 
from  my  sin ; f  where  every  man  must  con¬ 
fess  with  Job,  If  I  justify  myself,  mine  own 
mouth  shall  condemn  me  ;  If  I  say,  I  am 
perfect,  it  shall  prove  me  perverse .e  For, 
There  is  not,  as  the  Preacher  assures,  a 
just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and 
sinneth  not ; h  and,  In  many  things  we  of¬ 
fend  all,  is  our  Apostle’s  assertion,  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  my  text ;  which  words 
may  serve  to  expound  these.  In  many  things, 
saith  he,  we  offend  all;  that  is,  there  is  no 
man  absolutely  perfect :  but  if  any  man 
offend  not  in  word  (that  is,  if  a  man  con¬ 
stantly  govern  his  tongue  wrell),  that  man 
is  perfect ;  perfect  in  such  a  kind  and  de¬ 
gree  as  human  frailty  doth  admit ;  he  is 
eminently  good ;  he  may  be  reasonably  pre¬ 
sumed  upright  and  blameless  in  all  the 
course  of  his  practice  ;  able  (as  it  follows) 
to  bridle  the  whole  body,  that  is,  qualified 
to  order  all  his  actions  justly  and  wisely. 
So  that  in  effect  the  words  import  this : 
that  a  constant  governance  of  our  speech, 
according  to  duty  and  reason,  is  a  high 
instance  and  a  special  argument  of  a  tho¬ 
roughly  sincere  and  solid  goodness. 

The  truth  of  which  aphorism  may  from 
several  considerations  appear. 

1.  A  good  governance  of  speech  is  a 
strong  evidence  of  a  good  mind  ;  of  a  mind 
pure  from  vicious  desires,  calm  from  dis¬ 
orderly  passions,  void  of  dishonest  inten¬ 
tions.  For  since  speech  is  a  child  of  thought, 
which  the  mind  always  travaileth  and  teem* 
eth  with,  and  which  after  its  birth  is  wont 
in  features  to  resemble  its  parent ;  since 
every  man  naturally  is  ambitious  to  pro¬ 
pagate  his  conceits,  and  without  a  painful 
force  cannot  smother  hisresentments ;  since 
especially  bad  affections,  like  stum  or  poi¬ 
son,  are  impetuous  and  turgid,  so  agitating 
all  the  spirits,  and  so  swelling  the  heart, 
that  it  cannot  easily  compose  or  contain 
them ; 1  since  a  distempered  constitution  of 
mind,  as  of  body,  is  wont  to  weaken  the 
retentive  faculty,  and  to  force  an  evacua¬ 
tion  of  bad  humours ;  since  he  that  wanteth 
the  principal  wisdom  of  well-ordering  his 
thoughts,  and  mastering  his  passions,  can 
hardly  be  conceived  so  prudent,  as  long  to 
refrain,  or  to  regulate  their  dependence, 
speech  :  considering  these  things,  I  say,  it 
is  scarce  possible,  that  he  which  commonly 
thinks  ill,  should  constantly  either  be  well 
silent,  or  speak  well.  To  conceal  fire,  to 
check  lightning,  to  confine  a  whirlwind,  may 
perhaps  be  no  less  feasible,  than  to  keep 
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within  due  compass  the  exorbitant  motions 
of  a  soul,  wherein  reason  hath  lost  its  com¬ 
mand,  so  that  qua  data  porta ,  where  the 
next  passage  occurs,  they  should  not  rush 
forth,  and  vent  themselves.  A  vain  mind 
naturally  will  bubble  forth  or  fly  out  in 
frothy  expressions  ;  wrath  burning  in  the 
breast  will  flame  out,  or  at  least  smoke 
through  the  mouth ;  rancorous  imposthumes 
of  spite  and  malice  will  at  length  discharge 
purulent  matter  ;  lust  boiling  within  will 
soon  foam  out  in  lewd  discourse.  If  the 
fountain  itself  is  polluted,  or  infected,  how 
can  the  streams  be  clear  or  wholesome  ? 
How  can  ye ,  being  evil ,  speak  good  things  ? 
saith  our  Lord ;  for  from  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  A  good 
man ,  addeth  he,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of 
the  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things ;  and 
an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth 
forth  evil  things  :  i  USaXX si  voirfu.,  he  cast- 
eth  forth  ill  things ,  as  a  fountain  doth  its 
waters  by  a  natural  and  necessary  ebulli¬ 
tion.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  particular 
cases,  or  at  some  times,  a  foul  heart  may 
be  disguised  by  fair  words,  or  covered  by 
demure  reservedness :  shame,  or  fear,  or 
crafty  design,  may  often  repress  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  ill  thoughts  and  purposes.  But 
such  fits  of  dissimulation  cannot  hold  ;  men 
cannot  abide  quiet  under  so  violent  con¬ 
straints  ;  the  intestine  jars,  or  unkindly 
truces,  between  heart  and  tongue  (those 
natural  friends)  cannot  be  perpetual,  or 
very  durable :  no  man  can  hold  his  breath 
long,  or  live  without  evaporating  through 
his  mouth  those  steams  of  passion  which 
arise  from  flesh  and  blood.  My  heart  was 
hot  within  me;  while  I  was  musing ,  the  fire 
burned:  then  spake  Iivith  my  tongue ,k  saith 
David,  expressing  the  difficulty  of  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  eruption  of  our  affections  into 
language.  Hence  it  is,  that  speech  is  com¬ 
monly  judged  the  truest  character  of  the 
mind,  and  the  surest  test  of  inward  worth,* 
as  that  which  discloseth  the  hidden  man  of 
the  heart?  which  unlocketh  the  closets  of 
the  breast,  which  draws  the  soul  out  of 
her  dark  recesses  into  open  light  and  view, 
which  rendereth  our  thoughts  visible,  and 
our  intentions  palpable.  Hence  Loquere , 
ut  te  videam ,  Speak,  that  1  may  see  you, 
or  know  what  kind  of  man  you  are,  is  a 
saying  which  all  men,  at  first  meeting,  do 
in  their  hearts  direct  one  to  another :  nei¬ 
ther  commonly  doth  any  man  require  more 
to  ground  a  judgment  upon  concerning  the 
worth  or  ability  of  another,  than  opportu¬ 
nity  of  hearing  him  to  discourse  for  a  com- 
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petent  time:  yea,  often  before  a  man  hath 
spoken  ten  words,  his  mind  is  caught,  and 
a  formal  sentence  is  passed  upon  it.  Such 
a  strict  affinity  and  connection  do  all  men 
suppose  between  thoughts  and  words. 

2.  From  hence,  that  the  use  of  speech  is 
itself  a  great  ingredient  into  our  practice, 
and  hath  a  very  general  influence  upon 
whatever  we  do,  may  be  inferred,  that  who¬ 
ever  governeth  it  well,  cannot  also  but  well 
order  his  whole  life.  The  extent  of  speech 
must  needs  be  vast,  since  it  is  nearly  com¬ 
mensurate  to  thought  itself,  which  it  ever 
closely  traceth,  widely  ranging  through  all 
the  immense  variety  of  objects  ;  so  that 
men  almost  as  often  speak  incogitantly,  as 
they  think  silently.  Speech  is  indeed  the 
rudder  that  steer eth  human  affairs,  the 
spring  that  setteth  the  wheels  of  action 
on  going;  the  hands  work,  the  feet  walk, 
all  the  members  and  all  the  senses  act  by  its 
direction  and  impulse  ;  yea,  most  thoughts 
are  begotten,  and  most  affections  stirred 
up  hereby;  it  is  itself  most  of  our  em¬ 
ployment,  and  what  we  do  beside  it,  is 
however  guided  and  moved  by  it.  It  is  the 
profession  and  trade  of  many,  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  men,  to  be  in  a  manner  continually 
talking.  The  chief  and  most  considerable 
sort  of  men  manage  all  their  concernments 
merely  by  words ;  by  them  princes  rule  their 
subjects,  generals  command  their  armies, 
senators  deliberate  and  debate  about  the 
great  matters  of  state  :  by  them  advocates 
plead  causes,  and  judges  decide  them  ;  di¬ 
vines  perform  their  offices,  and  minister 
their  instructions ;  merchants  strike  up 
their  bargains,  and  drive  on  all  their  traf¬ 
fic.  Whatever,  almost,  great  or  small,  is 
done  in  the  court  or  in  the  hall,  in  the 
church  or  at  the  exchange,  in  the  school 
or  in  the  shop,  it  is  the  tongue  alone  that 
doeth  it:  it  is  the  force  of  this  little  ma¬ 
chine  that  turneth  all  the  human  world 
about.  It  is  indeed  the  use  of  this  strange 
organ  which  rendereth  human  life,  beyond 
the  simple  life  of  other  creatures,  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  various  and  compounded ;  which 
creates  such  a  multiplicity  of  business,  and 
which  transacts  it ;  while  by  it  we  commu¬ 
nicate  our  secret  conceptions,  transfusing 
them  into  others ;  while  therewith  we  in¬ 
struct  and  advise  one  another ;  while  we 
consult  about  what  is  to  be  done,  contest 
about  right,  dispute  about  truth ;  while  the 
whole  business  of  conversation,  of  com¬ 
merce,  of  government,  and  administration 
of  justice,  of  learning,  and  of  religion,  is 
managed  thereby ;  yea,  while  it  stoppeth 
tho  gaps  of  time,  and  filleth  up  the  wide 
intervals  of  business,  our  recreations  and 
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divertisements  (the  which  do  constitute  a 
great  portion  of  our  life),  mainly  consisting 
therein,  so  that,  in  comparison  thereof, 
the  execution  of  what  we  determine  and  all 
other  action  do  take  up  small  room :  and  even 
all  that  usually  dependeth  upon  foregoing 
speech,  which  persuadeth,  or  counselled], 
or  commandeth  it.  Whence  the  province 
of  speech  being  so  very  large,  it  being  so 
universallv  concerned,  either  immediately 
as  the  matter,  or  by  consequence  as  the 
source  of  our  actions,  he  that  constantly 
governeth  it  well,  may  justly  be  esteemed 
to  live  very  excellently. 

3.  To  govern  the  tongue  well  is  a  matter 
of  exceeding  difficulty,  requiring  not  only 
hearty  goodness,  but  great  judgment  and 
art,  together  with  much  vigilance  and  cir¬ 
cumspection  ;  whence  the  doing  it  argues  a 
high  pitch  of  virtue.  For  since  the  tongue 
is  a  very  loose  and  versatile  engine,  which 
the  least  breath  of  thought  doth  stir,  and 
set  on  going  any  way,  it  cannot  but  need 
much  attention  to  keep  it  either  in  a  steady 
rest,  or  in  a  right  motion.  Since  number¬ 
less  swarms  of  things  roving  in  the  fancy, 
do  thence  incessantly  obtrude  themselves 
upon  the  tongue,  very  much  application 
of  mind  and  great  judgment  are  requisite 
to  select  out  of  them  those  few  which  are 
good  and  fit,  rejecting  all  that  is  bad,  and 
improper  to  be  spoken.  Since  continually 
temptations  occur  provoking  or  alluring 
to  miscarriage  in  this  kind  (for  beside  in¬ 
ternal  propensions  and  commotions  of  soul, 
every  object  we  behold,  every  company  we 
are  engaged  in,  every  accident  befalling  us, 
doth  suggest  somewhat  inviting  thereto  ; 
the  condition  of  our  neighbour  moving  us, 
if  high,  to  flatter — if  low,  to  insult;  our 
own  fortune  prompting,  if  prosperous,  to 
boast  —  if  cross,  to  murmur;  any  action 
drawing  from  us,  if  it  pleaseth  us,  fond 
admiration  —  if  it  disliketh,  harsh  censure : 
since,  I  say,  we  are  thus  at  every  turn  ob¬ 
noxious  to  speak  amiss),  it  must  be  matter 
of  huge  skill  and  caution,  of  mighty  indus¬ 
try  and  resolution,  to  decline  it.  We  for 
that  purpose  need  to  imitate  that  earnest 
and  watchful  care  of  the  holy  Psalmist, 
which  he  thus  expresseth ;  I  have  (saith 
he)  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  offend: 
and,  I  said  (saith  he  again)  I  will  take  heed 
to  my  ways ,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue; 
I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle ,  while 
the  wicked  is  before  rne.m  And  thus  to  main¬ 
tain  a  constant  guard  over  his  heart  and 
ways,  thus  in  consequence  thereof  to  curb 
and  rule  his  speech  well,  must  assuredly 
be  the  mark  of  a  very  good  person.  Es¬ 
pecially  considering,  that, 
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4.  Irregular  speech  hath  commonly  divers 
more  advantages  for  it,  and  fewer  checks 
upon  it,  than  other  bad  practice  hath.  A 
man  is  apt,  I  mean,  to  speak  ill  with  less 
dissatisfaction  and  regret  from  within ;  he 
may  do  it  with  less  control  and  less  hazard 
from  without,  than  he  can  act  ill.  Bad 
actions  are  gross  and  bulky,  taking  up 
much  time,  and  having  much  force  spent 
on  them,  whence  men  easily  observe  and 
consider  them  in  themselves  and  others’ 
but  ill  words  are  subtile  and  transient,  soon 
born,  and  as  soon  deceased ;  whence  men 
rashly  utter  them  without  much  heed  be¬ 
fore  them,  or  much  reflection  after  them. 
Bad  actions  have  also  usually  visible  effects 
immediately  consequent  on  them:  but  words 
operate  insensibly  and  at  distance ;  so  that 
men  hardly  discern  what  will  follow  them, 
or  what  they  have  effected.  There  are  also 
frequent  occasions  of  speaking  ill  upon  pre¬ 
sumption  of  secrecy,  and  thence  of  indis¬ 
turbance  and  impunity ;  yea,  doing  so  is 
often  entertained  with  complacence,  and 
encouraged  with  applause:  the  vilest  abuses 
of  speech  (even  blasphemy,  treason,  and 
slander  themselves)  may  be  safely  whis¬ 
pered  into  ears  which  will  receive  them 
with  pleasure  and  commendation.  Bad  lan¬ 
guage  also  in  most  cases  is  neither  strictly 
prohibited,  nor  severely  chastised  by  human 
laws,  as  bad  action  is.  Whence  ordinarily 
the  guilt  of  this  misbehaviour  seems  little 
or  none  ;  and  persons  much  practising  it, 
both  in  their  own  conceit,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  do  often  pass  for  innocent.  Men, 
indeed,  here  will  hardly  discern  any  rule, 
or  acknowledge  any  obligation:  the  tongue, 
they  deem,  is  free,  and  any  words  may  be 
dispensed  with :  it  is  sufficient  if  they  ab¬ 
stain  from  doing  gross  wrong  or  mischief, 
they  have  a  right  and  liberty  to  say  anv 
thing.  Our  lips  are  our  own ;  who  is  Lord 
over  us?a  so  are  men  commonly  prone  to 
say,  with  those  in  the  Psalm.  Hence  who¬ 
soever,  notwithstanding  such  encourage¬ 
ments  to  offend  herein,  and  so  few  restraints 
from  it,  doth  yet  carefully  forbear  it,  go¬ 
verning  his  tongue  according  to  rules  of 
duty  and  reason,  may  justly  be  reputed  a 
very  good  man.  Farthermore, 

5.  Whereas  most  of  the  enormities,  the 
mischiefs,  and  the  troubles,  whereby  the 
souls  of  men  are  defiled,  their  minds  dis¬ 
composed,  and  their  lives  disquieted,  are 
the  fruits  of  ill-governed  speech  ;  it  being 
that  chiefly  which  perverteth  justice,  which 
soweth  dissensions,  which  raiseth  all  bad 
passions  and  animosities,  which  embroileth 
the  world  in  seditions  and  factions,  by 
which  men  wrong  and  abuse,  deceive  and 
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seduce,  defame  and  disgrace  one  another, 
whereby  consequently  innumerable  vexa¬ 
tions  and  disturbances  are  created  among 
men ;  he  that  by  well  governing  his  speech 
preserveth  himself  from  the  guilt,  disen- 
gageth  his  mind  and  life  from  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  all  such  evils  (from  the  discreet 
and  honest  management  thereof,  enjoying 
both  innocence  and  peace),  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be,  as  a  very  wise  and  happy,  so  a  very 
good  and  worthy  person. 

6.  His  tongue  also  so  ruled  cannot  but 
produce  very  good  fruits  of  honour  to 
God,  of  benefit  to  our  neighbour,  of  comfort 
to  himself :  it  will  be  sweet  and  pleasant,  it 
w  ill  be  wholesome  and  useful ;  endearing 
conversation,  cementing  peaceful  society, 
breeding  and  nourishing  love,  instructing 
and  edifying,  or  cheering  and  comforting 
the  hearers.  His  tongue  is  health;  his 
mouth  is  a  uiell  and  tree  of  life ;  his  lips 
disperse  knowledge;  he  shall  be  satisfied 
with  good  by  the  fruit  of  his  mouth ;  every 
man  shall  hiss  his  lips.°  Such,  as  the  Wise 
Man  telleth  us,  are  the  effects  of  innocent, 
sober,  and  well-ordered  discourse;  the 
which  do  much  commend  then’  author,  and 
declare  the  excellent  virtue  of  that  tree 
from  which  such  fruits  do  grow. 

7.  Lastly,  the  observation  how  unusual 
this  practice  is,  in  any  good  degree,  may 
strongly  assure  the  excellency  thereof.  For 
the  rarer,  especially  in  morals,  any  good 
thing  is,  the  more  noble  and  worthy  it  is ; 
that  rarity  arguing  somewhat  of  peculiar 
difficulty  in  the  attainment  or  the  achieve¬ 
ment  thereof.  Nothing  is  more  obvious 
to  common  experience,  than  that  persons, 
who  in  the  rest  of  their  demeanour  and 
dealings  appear  blameless,  yea,  who  in  re¬ 
gard  to  other  points  of  duty  would  seem 
nice  and  precise,  are  extremely  peccant  in 
this  kind.  We  may  see  divers,  otherwise 
much  restraining  and  much  denying  them¬ 
selves,  who  yet  indulge  themselves  in  a 
strange  licentiousness  in  speaking  what¬ 
ever  their  humour  or  their  passion  dictates. 
Many,  in  other  respects  harmless  (who 
would  not  for  any  thing  smite  or  slay  folks), 
we  may  observe  with  their  tongue  to  com¬ 
mit  horrible  outrages  upon  any  man  that 
comes  in  their  way.  Frequently  persons 
very  punctual  in  their  dealings  are  very 
unjust  in  their  language,  cheating  and 
robbing  their  neighbour  of  his  reputation 
by  envious  detraction  and  hard  censure. 
They  who  abhor  shedding  a  man’s  blood 
w  ill  yet,  w  ithout  any  scruple  or  remorse,  by 
calumnious  tales  and  virulent  reproaches, 
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assassinate  his  credit,  and  murder  his  good 
name,  although  to  him  perhaps  far  more 
dear  and  precious  than  his  life.  Com¬ 
monly  such  as  are  greatly  staunch  in  other 
enjoyments  of  pleasure,  are  enormously 
intemperate  in  speaking,  and  very  incon¬ 
tinent  of  their  tongue  :  men  in  all  other 
parts  of  morality  rigorously  sober,  are  of¬ 
ten  in  this  very  wild  and  dissolute.  Yea, 
not  seldom  we  may  observe,  that  even 
mighty  pretenders  to  godliness,  and  zeal¬ 
ous  praetisers  of  devotion,  cannot  forbear 
speaking  things  plainly  repugnant  to  God’s 
law,  and  very  prejudicial  to  his  honour. 
Thus  it  is  observable  to  be  now  ;  and  thus 
we  may  suppose  that  it  always  hath  been. 
So  of  his  time  St.  Hierome  (or  rather  St. 
Paulinus,  in  his  excellent  Epistle  to  Ce- 
lantia)  testifies :  Such  a  lust  (saith  he 
concerning  the  ill  governance  of  speech) 
of  this  evil  hath  invaded  the  minds  of  men , 
that  even  those  who  have  far  receded  from 
other  vices ,  do  yet  fall  into  this,  as  into  the 
last  snare  of  the  devil*  So  it  appears,  that 
among  all  sorts  of  good  practice,  the  strict 
governance  of  the  tongue  is  least  ordinary, 
and  consequently,  that  it  is  most  admirable 
and  excellent.  And  this  is  all  I  shall  say 
for  confirmation  of  the  point  asserted. 

Now,  then,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at 
perfection,  or  to  endeavour  the  attainment 
of  integrity  in  heart  and  life,  so  we  should 
especially  labour  to  govern  our  tongue,  and 
guard  it  from  offence.  To  which  purpose 
it  is  requisite,  that  we  should  well  under¬ 
stand  and  consider  the  nature  of  those 
several  offences  to  which  speech  is  liable, 
together  with  the  special  pravity,  defor¬ 
mity,  and  inconvenience  of  each  :  for  did 
we  know  and  weigh  them,  we  should  not 
surely  either  like  or  dare  to  incur  them. 

The  offences  of  speech  are  many  and 
various  in  kind ;  so  many  as  there  be  of 
thought  and  of  action,  unto  which  they  do 
run  parallel :  accordingly  they  well  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  difference  of  objects 
which  they  do  especially  respect.  Whence, 

1 .  some  of  them  are  committed  against 
God,  and  confront  piety ;  2.  others  against 
our  neighbour,  and  violate  justice,  or  cha¬ 
rity,  or  peace  ;  3.  others  against  ourselves, 
infringing  sobriety,  discretion,  or  modesty ; 
or,  4.  some  are  of  a  more  general  and  ab¬ 
stracted  nature,  rambling  through  all  mat¬ 
ters,  and  crossing  all  the  heads  of  duty.  It 
is  true,  that  in  most,  or  in  all  offences  of 
speech,  there  is  a  complication  of  impiety, 
iniquity,  and  imprudence  ;  for  that  by  all 

•  Tunta  hujus  mali  libido  mcntes  hominum  invasit, 
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sorts  of  ill  speaking  we  sin  against  God, 
and  break  his  commandment ;  we  injure 
our  neighbour,  at  least  by  contagion  and 
bad  example ;  we  abuse  ourselves,  con¬ 
tracting  guilt,  and  exposing  ourselves  to 
punishment :  also  the  general  vices  of 
speech  (unadvisedness  and  vanity)  do  con¬ 
stantly  adhere  to  every  bad  word :  yet 
commonly  each  evil  speech  hath  a  more 
direct  and  immediate  aspect  upon  some 
one  of  those  objects  (God,  ora1  neighbour, 
or  ourselves),  and  is  peculiarly  repugnant 
to  one  of  those  capital  virtues  (piety,  cha¬ 
rity.  and  sobriety)  unto  which  all  our  duty 
is  reduced.  Now,  according  to  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  I  should,  if  time  would  give  leave, 
describe  and  dissuade  particularly  all  these 
sorts  of  offence:  but  (since  I  must  be  re¬ 
spectful  to  patience,  and  careful  myself 
not  to  offend  in  speech)  I  shall  confine  the 
rest  of  my  present  Discourse  to  the  first 
sort,  the  offences  against  piety;  and  even 
of  them  I  shall  (waving  the  rest)  only 
touch  two  or  three,  insinuating  some  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  should  eschew  them.  These 
are  — 

I.  Speaking  blasphemously  against  God. 
or  reproachfully  concerning  religion,  or  to 
the  disgrace  of  piety,  with  intent  to  sub¬ 
vert  men's  faith  in  God,  or  to  impair  their 
reverence  of  him.p  There  hath  been  a 
race  of  men  (and  would  to  God  that  race 
were  not  even  till  now  continued),  concern¬ 
ing  whom  the  Psalmist  said,  They  speak 
loftily ,  they  set  their  mouth  against  the 
heavens ;q  who,  like  the  proud  Sennache¬ 
rib,  lift  up  their  eyes ,  anti  exult  their  voice 
against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  who,  with 
the  profane  Antiochus,  speak  marvellous 
things  against  the  God  of  gods.'  This  of 
all  impieties  is  the  most  prodigiously  gigan¬ 
tic,  the  most  signal  practice  of  enmity  to¬ 
wards  God,  and  downright  waging  of  war 
against  heaven.  Of  all  weapons  formed 
against  God ,*  the  tongue  most  notoriously  ] 
doth  impugn  him  ;  for  we  cannot  reach 
heaven  with  our  hands,  or  immediately 
assault  God  bv  our  actions :  other  ill  prac¬ 
tice  indeed  obliquely,  or  by  consequence, 
dishonoureth  God,  and  defameth  good¬ 
ness  ;  but  profane  discourse  is  directly 
levelled  at  them,  and  doth  immediately 
touch  them,  as  its  formal  objects.  Now 
doing  thus  argueth  an  extremity  both  of 
folly  and  naughtiness :  for  he  that  doeth 
it,  either  believeth  the  existence  of  God, 
and  the  truth  of  religion ;  or  he  distrusts 
them.  If  he  doth  believe  them,  what  a 

11  (Psa).  lxxvjii.  19  ;  Num.  xxi.  5 ;  Job  xxxiv.  37.) 

1  Fsal.  Ixxiii.  8.  9.  '  Isa.  xxxvii.  23;  2  Chron. 

xxxii.  19;  l>an.  xi.  36.  *  Isa.  liv.  17. 
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desperate  madness  is  it  in  him,  advisedly  to 
invite  certain  mischief  to  his  home,  and 
pull  down  heaviest  vengeance  on  his  own 
head,  by  opposing  the  irresistible  power, 
and  provoking  the  inflexible  justice  of  God ! 
What  an  abominable  villany  and  baseness 
is  it  thus  to  abuse  God's  immense  goodness 
and  mercy,  offering  such  despite  to  the 
Author  of  his  being,  and  free  Donor  of  all 
the  good  he  enjoys !  What  a  monstrous 
conspiracy  is  it  of  stupidity  and  perverse¬ 
ness  in  him,  thus  wilfully  to  defy  his  own 
welfare,  to  forfeit  all  capacity  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  to  precipitate  and  plunge  himself  into 
a  double  hell,  that  of  bitter  remorse  here, 
that  of  endless  pain  hereafter  !  But  if  he 
that  reproaeheth  God  and  religion  be  sup¬ 
posed  distrustful  of  their  being  and  reality, 
neither  so  is  he  excusable  from  like  de¬ 
grees  of  folly  and  pravity  :  for,  beside  the 
wild  extravagance  of  such  disbelief,  against 
legions  of  cogent  arguments  and  pregnant 
testimonies,  against  all  the  voice  of  nature 
and  faith  of  history,  against  the  settled 
judgment  of  wise  and  sober  persons,  who 
have  studied  and  considered  the  point, 
against  the  current  tradition  of  all  ages, 
and  general  consent  of  mankind ;  all  which 
to  withstand,  no  less  demonstrateth  high 
indiscretion  than  arrogance  ;  beside  also 
the  palpable  silliness  which  he  displays,  in 
causelessly  (or  for  no  other  cause  than 
soothing  a  fantastic  humour)  drawing  upon 
himself  the  anger  and  hatred  of  all  men 
who  are  concerned  for  the  interests  of 
their  religion,  thrusting  himself  into  great 
dangers  and  mischiefs  thence  imminent  to 
him  both  from  private  zeal  and  public  law; 
beside,  I  say,  these  evident  follies,  there 
is  an  unsuft'erable  insolence  and  horrible 
malice  apparent  in  this  practice;  for  it  is 
no  less  than  the  height  of  insolence,  thus 
to  affront  mankind  in  matters  of  highest 
consideration,  and  deepest  resentment  with 
it ;  not  only  thwarting  its  common  notions, 
but  vilifying  the  chief  objects  of  its  high¬ 
est  respect  and  affection,  of  its  main  care 
and  concernment ;  so  making  the  fiercest 
invasion  that  can  be  on  its  credit,  and 
charging  it  with  greatest  fondness.  Who 
can  endure  that  He,  whom  he  apprehends 
to  be  his  grand  Parent,  his  best  Friend 
and  Benefactor,  his  great  Patron  and 
Sovereign,  should  in  downright  terms  be 
defamed  or  disparaged  ?  Who  can  pa¬ 
tiently  bear  that,  wherein  he  placeth  his 
utmost  hopes  and  supreme  felicity,  to  be 
expressly  slighted  or  scorned  ?  Who  can 
take  the  offering  to  do  this,  otherwise  than 
for  a  most  injurious  reflection  upon  his 
judgment  and  his  practice?  If  he  cannot 
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believe  in  God,  he  may  let  them  alone  who 
do  :  if  he  will  not  practise  religion,  he 
may  forbear  to  persecute  it.  He  cannot 
pretend  any  zeal ;  it  is  therefore  only  pride 
that  moves  him  to  disturb  us.  So  may 
every  man,  with  all  the  reason  in  the 
world,  complain  against  the  profane  talker. 
Seeing  also  it  is  most  evident,  that  hearty 
reverence  of  God,  and  a  conscientious 
regard  to  religion,  do  produce  great  be¬ 
nefits  to  mankind,  being  indeed  the  main 
supports  of  common  honesty  and  sobriety, 
the  sole  curbs,  effectually  restraining  men 
from  unjust  fraud  aud  violence,  from  bru¬ 
tish  lusts  and  passions  ;  since  apparently 
religion  prescribeth  the  best  rules,  and 
imposeth  the  strongest  engagements  to  the 
performance  of  those  actions,  whereby  not 
only  men’s  private  welfare  is  promoted, 
and  ordinary  conversation  is  sweetened, 
and  common  life  is  adorned,  but  also 
whereby  public  order  and  peace  are  main¬ 
tained  ;  since,  as  Cicero  with  good  reason 
judged,  piety  being  removed ,  it  is  probable 
that  justice  itself  (oi‘  all  virtues  the  best 
guarded  and  fortified  by  human  power) 
could  not  subsist ,  no  faith  could  be  secured , 
no  society  could  be  preserved  among  men  ;* 
it  being  manifestly  vain  to  fancy,  that  as¬ 
suredly  without  religious  conscience  any 
one  will  be  a  good  subject,  a  true  friend, 
or  an  honest  man ;  or  that  any  other  con¬ 
sideration  can  induce  men  to  prefer  duty 
to  their  prince,  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  fidelity  toward  their  friends  or 
neighbours,  before  their  own  present  in¬ 
terests  and  pleasure :  since,  I  say,  the 
credit  of  religion  is  so  very  beneficial  and 
useful  to  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  must 
be  exceedingly  spiteful  and  malicious,  who 
shall  by  profane  discourse  endeavour  to 
supplant  or  shake  it.  He  that  speaketh 
against  God’s  providence  hath  assuredly  a 
pique  at  goodness,  and  would  not  have  it 
predominant  in  the  hearts  of  men.  He 
that  disparages  religion  doth  certainly  take 
his  aim  against  virtue,  and  would  not  have 
it  practised  in  the  world:  his  meaning 
plainly  is,  to  effect,  if  he  can,  that  men 
should  live  like  beasts  in  foul  impurities, 
or  like  fiends  in  mischievous  iniquities. 
Such  an  one,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  simple  embracer  of  error,  but  as  a 
spiteful  designer  against  common  good. 
For  indeed,  were  any  man  assured  (as  none 
can  upon  so  much  as  probable  grounds 
think  it)  that  religion  had  been  only  de¬ 
vised  by  men,  as  a  supplemental  aid  to 

•  l  laud  scio  an,  pictatc  ad  versus  Dcos  sublata,  fidea 
ctiam,  (t  societal  huinani  generis,  ct  una  exccllen- 
tissima  virtus  justitia  tollatur.  —  Cic. 


reason  and  force  (drawing  them,  whom 
the  one  could  not  persuade,  nor  the  other 
compel,  to  the  practice  of  things  conduci- 
ble  to  the  public  weal  ;f )  that  it  were 
merely  an  implement  of  policy,  or  a  knack 
to  make  people  loyal  to  their  prince,  up¬ 
right  in  their  dealings,  sober  in  their  con¬ 
versations,  moderate  in  them  passions, 
virtuous  in  all  their  doings  ;  it  were  yet 
a  most  barbarous  naughtiness  and  inhu¬ 
manity  in  him  to  assay  the  overthrow 
thereof,  with  the  defeating  so  excellent 
purposes  :  he  that  should  attempt  it,  justly 
would  deserve  to  be  reputed  an  enemy  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  to  be  treated  as  a 
pestilent  disturber  of  the  world, 

II.  Another  like  offence  against  piety 
is,  to  speak  loosely  and  wantonly  about 
holy  things  (things  nearly  related  to  God 
or  to  religion),  to  make  such  things  the 
matter  of  sport  and  mockery,  to  play  and 
trifle  with  them.  But  of  this  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  another  Discourse. 

III.  Another  grand  offence  against  piety 
is,  rash  and  vain  swearing  in  common  dis¬ 
course  ;  an  offence  which  now  strangely 
reigns  and  rages  in  the  world,  passing 
about  in  a  specious  garb,  and  under  glo¬ 
rious  titles,  as  a  genteel  and  graceful  qua¬ 
lity,  a  mark  of  fine  breeding,  and  a  point 
of  high  gallantry.  Who,  forsooth,  now  is 
the  brave  spark  and  complete  gentleman, 
but  he  that  hath  the  skill  and  confidence 
(O  heavens  !  how  mean  a  skill !  how  mad 
a  confidence !)  to  lard  every  sentence  with 
an  oath  or  a  curse  ;  making  bold  at  every 
turn  to  salute  God,  fetching  him  down 
from  heaven  to  avouch  any  idle  prattle,  to 
second  any  giddy  passion,  to  concern  him¬ 
self  in  any  trivial  affair  of  his  ;  yea,  calling 
and  challenging  the  Almighty  to  damn  and 
destroy  him  !  But  somewhat  to  repress 
these  fond  conceits  and  vile  practices,  let 
us,  I  pray,  consider  — 

1 .  That  swearing  thus  is  most  expressly 
and  strictly  prohibited  to  us.  I  say  unto 
you ,  Swear  not  at  all :  but  let  your  conver¬ 
sation  be ,  Yea ,  yea  ;  Nay ,  nay ;  for  what¬ 
soever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil 
so  our  Lord  forbids  it.  But  above  all 
things,  rny  brethren ,  swear  not  —  lest  you 
enter  into  condemnation : u  so  doth  St. 
James  warn  against  it.  And  is  it  not  then 
prodigious,  that  in  Christendom  any  man 
should  affect  to  break  laws  so  plain  and  so 
severe  ;  that  it  should  pass  here  not  only 
for  a  tolerable,  but  even  for  a  commend¬ 
able  practice,  to  violate  so  manifest  and 

f  Ut  quos  ratio  non  posset,  cos  ad  officium  religio 
Uuccrct.  —Cic. 

1  Watt.  v.  34,  37. 
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so  important  a  duty ;  that  so  directly  to 
thwart  our  Lord  himself  should  be  a  thing 
not  in  use  only,  but  in  credit  and  request 
among  Christians?  What  more  palpable 
affront  could  be  offered  to  our  religion, 
and  to  all  that  is  sacred  among  us  ?  For 
what  respect  or  force  can  we  imagine  re¬ 
served  to  religion,  while  a  practice  so 
indisputably  opposite  thereto,  in  a  high 
degree,  is  so  current  and  prevalent  ? 

2.  Again,  according  to  the  very  nature 
and  reason  of  things,  it  is  evidently  an  in¬ 
tolerable  profaneness,  thus  unadvisedly  to 
make  addresses  and  appeals  to  God,  in¬ 
voking  his  testimony,  and  demanding  his 
judgment  about  trifles ;  far  more  such, 
than  it  were  a  high  presumption  and  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  majesty  of  a  prince, 
on  every  petty  occasion  to  break  into  his 
presence,  and  to  assail  his  ears,  dragging 
him  to  hear  and  determine  concerning  it. 
Whence  the  very  light  of  nature  condemns 
this  practice,  and  even  heathens  have  loud¬ 
ly  declared  against  it,  as  derogatory  to  the 
reverence  of  the  duty,  and  unsuitable  to 
the  gravity  of  a  worthy  man. 

3.  Swearing  indeed  is  by  our  holy  Ora¬ 
cles  worthily  represented  to  us  as  an  espe¬ 
cial  piece  of  worship  and  devotion  toward 
God:  wherein,  duly  performed,  we  piously 
acknowledge  his  chief  attributes  and  sin¬ 
gular  prerogatives  (his  being  everywhere 
present,  and  conscious  of  all  we  say  or  do; 
his  goodness  and  fidelity,  in  favouring  truth 
and  protecting  right ;  his  justice,  in  re¬ 
warding  veracity  and  equity,  in  avenging 
falsehood  and  iniquity  ;  his  being  the  su¬ 
preme  Lord  of  all  persons,  and  last  judge 
in  all  causes ;  to  signify  and  avow  these 
things  to  God’s  glory,  swearing  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  naturally  serveth  :)  wherefore, 
as  all  other  acts  of  devotion,  so  this  grand 
one  especially  should  never  be  performed 
w  ithout  all  serious  consideration  and  hum¬ 
ble  reverence  ;  the  cause  should  be  cer¬ 
tainly  just  and  true,  the  matter  worthy 
and  weighty,  the  manner  grave  and  so¬ 
lemn,  the  mind  framed  to  earnest  atten¬ 
tion,  and  furnished  with  devout  affections. 
Those  conditions  are  always  carefully  to 
be  observed,  which  the  Prophet  intimates 
when  he  chargeth  thus :  Thou  shult  swear , 
The  Lord  liveth ,  in  truth ,  in  judgment ,  and, 
in  righteousness.''  It  is  therefore  horrible 
mockery  and  profanation  of  a  most  sacred 
ordinance,  when  men  presume  to  use  it 
w  ithout  any  care  or  consideration,  without 
any  respect  or  awe,  upon  any  slight  or 
vain  occasion. 

4.  The  doing  so  is  also  very  prejudicial 
r  Jer.  iv.  2. 
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to  human  society ;  for  the  decision  of  right, 
the  security  of  government,  and  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace,  do  much  depend  upon 
an  awful  regard  to  oaths  ;  and,  therefore, 
upon  their  being  only  used  in  due  manner 
and  season  :  the  same  do  greatly  suffer  bv 
the  contempt  or  disregard  of  them,  and 
consequently  by  their  common  and  careless 
use.  They  are  the  surest  bonds  by  which 
the  consciences  of  men  are  tied  to  the  at¬ 
testation  of  truth  and  observance  of  faith ; 
the  which  as  by  rare  and  reverent  use  they 
are  kept  firm  and  fast,  so  by  frequent  and 
negligent  application  of  them  (by  their 
prostitution  to  every  light  and  toyish  mat¬ 
ter)  they  are  quite  dissolved,  or  much 
slackened.  Whence  the  public  seems  much 
concerned  that  this  enormity  should  be  re¬ 
trenched.  For  if  oaths  generally  become 
cheap  and  vile,  what  will  that  of  allegiance 
signify?  If  men  are  wont  to  dally  with 
swearing  everywhere,  can  they  be  expected 
to  be  strict  and  serious  therein  at  the  bar, 
or  in  the  church  ?  Will  they  regard  the 
testimony  of  God,  or  dread  his  judgment, 
in  one  place,  or  at  one  time,  when  as  every¬ 
where  continually  (upon  any,  upon  no  oc¬ 
casion)  they  dare  to  confront  and  contemn 
them  ? 

o.  This  way  of  swearing  is  also  a  very 
uncivil  and  unmannerly  practice.  It  is  not 
only  a  gross  rudeness  toward  the  main  body 
of  men,  who  justly  reverence  the  name  of 
God,  and  loathe  such  abuses  thereof;  not 
only  an  insolent  defiance  to  the  common 
profession  and  law  of  our  country,  which 
disallow  s  and  condemns  it ;  but  it  is  very 
odious  and  offensive  to  any  particular  so¬ 
ciety,  if,  at  least,  there  be  one  sober  per¬ 
son  therein :  for  to  any  such  person  (who 
retains  a  sense  of  goodness,  or  is  anywise 
concerned  for  God's  honour),  no  language 
or  behaviour  can  be  more  disgustful ;  no¬ 
thing  can  more  grate  the  ears  or  fret  the 
heart  of  such  an  one,  than  this  kind  of 
talk  :  to  give  him  the  lie  were  a  compli¬ 
ment,  to  spit  in  his  face  were  an  obligation 
in  comparison  thereto.  Wherefore  it  is  a 
wonder  that  any  person  having  in  him  a 
spark  of  ingenuity,  or  at  all  pretending  to 
good  manners,  should  find  in  his  heart  or 
deign  to  use  it. 

(>.  This  practice  also  much  dorogateth 
from  the  credit  of  him  that  useth  it,  ren¬ 
dering  the  truth  of  whatever  he  says  in 
reason  and  justice  suspected.  For  he  that 
is  so  void  of  conscience  as  to  surear  vainly, 
what  can  engage  him  to  speak  truly  ?  He 
that  is  so  loose  in  one  such  point  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  God  and  reason,  why  should  we 
conceive  him  in  regard  to  another  ? 
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7-  It  can  be  surely  no  wrong  to  distrust 
lum,  since  he  implies  himself  not  to  be, 
even  in  his  own  opinion,  a  credible  person ; 
since  he  judges  not  his  own  bare  affirmation 
to  deserve  belief.  For  why,  if  he  takes  his 
word  to  be  competently  good,  doth  he  back 
it  with  such  asseverations?*  why  unpro¬ 
voked  calls  he  God  to  witness,  if  he  thinks 
his  own  honesty  sufficient  to  assure  the 
truth  of  what  he  says  ?  An  honest  man, 
methinks,  should  scorn  thus  to  invalidate 
his  own  credit,  or  to  detract  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  word,  which  should  stand 
firm  upon  itself,  and  not  want  an  oath  to 
support  it. 

8.  To  excuse  this,  the  swearer  must  be 
forced  to  confess  another  ugly  fault  in 
speaking,  that  is,  impertinence,  or  using 
of  waste  and  insignificant  words;  to  be 
charged  wherewith  he  is  indeed,  how¬ 
ever,  unavoidably  liable.  For  oaths,  as  they 
pass  commonly,  are  mere  excrescences  of 
speech,  which  do  nothing  else  but  encumber 
and  deform  it;  they  embellish  discourse 
just  as  a  wen  or  a  scab  does  beautify  a  face, 
as  a  spot  or  a  patch  do  adorn  a  garment. 
For  to  what  purpose,  I  pray,  is  God’s  name 
haled  into  our  idle  talk  ?  Why  should  we 
so  often  mention  him,  when  we  never  mean 
anything  about  him  ?  Into  every  sentence 
to  foist  a  dog  or  a  horse,  would  altogether 
be  as  proper  and  pertinent.  These  super¬ 
fluous  words  signify  nothing,  but  that  the 
speaker  little  skillet h  the  use  of  speech,  or 
the  rule  of  conversation,  but  meaneth  to 
prate  anything  without  wit  or  judgment;! 
that  his  fancy  is  very  beggarly,  and  craves 
the  aid  of  any  impertinency  to  relieve  it. 
One  would  think  that  a  man  of  sense  should 
grutch  to  lend  his  ears,  or  incline  his  at¬ 
tention,  to  such  putrid  stuff;  that  without 
nauseating  he  should  not  endure  to  see 
men  lavish  time,  and  squander  breath  so 
frivolously. 

9.  In  fine,  this  offence  is  particularly 
most  inexcusable,  in  that  it  scarce  hath 
any  temptation  to  it,  or  bringeth  with  it 
any  advantage ;  so  that  it  is  unaccountable 
what  (beside  mere  vanity  or  perverseness), 
should  dispose  men  thereto.  It  gratifieth 
no  sense,  it  yieldeth  no  profit,  it  procureth 
no  honour :  for  the  sound  of  it  is  not  very 
melodious,  nor  surely  was  any  man  ever 
preferred  for  it,  or  got  an  estate  thereby; 
it  rather,  to  any  good  ear,  maketh  a  horrid 
and  jarring  noise  ;  it  rather  produeeth  dis¬ 
pleasure,  damage,  and  disgrace.  Where¬ 
fore,  ot  all  dealers  in  sin,  the  swearer  is 

Tantus  in  te  sit  veri  amor,  ut  quieaukl  d:xeris, 
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apparently  the  silliest,  and  maketh  the 
worst  bargains  for  himself ;  for  he  sinneth 
gratis,  and,  like  those  in  the  Prophet,  sell- 
eth  his  soul  for  nothing .w  An  epicure  hath 
some  reason,  and  an  extortioner  is  a  man 
of  wisdom  if  compared  to  him ;  for  they 
enjoy  some  pleasure,  or  acquire  some  gain 
here,  in  lieu  of  their  salvation  hereafter. 
But  he  offends  heaven,  and  abandons  hap¬ 
piness,  he  knows  not  why,  nor  for  what ; 
a  fond  humour  possesses  liim,  he  incon¬ 
siderately  follows  a  herd  of  fops,  he  af¬ 
fects  to  play  the  ape ;  that  is  all  he  can  say 
for  himself.  Let  me  be  pardoned,  if  just 
indignation  against  a  wickedness  so  con¬ 
temptible,  so  heinous,  and  so  senseless,  and 
withal  so  notorious,  and  so  rife  among  us, 
doth  extort  from  me  language  somewhat 
tart  and  vehement. 

It  men  would  then  but  a  little  consider 
things,  surely  this  scurvy  fashion  would  be 
soon  discarded,  much  fitter  for  the  scum 
ot  the  people  than  for  the  flow  er  of  the 
gentry ;  yea  rather,  much  below  any  man 
endued  with  a  scrap  of  reason,  not  to  say 
with  a  grain  of  religion.  Could  we  bethink 
ourselves,  certainly  modest,  sober,  and 
pertinent  discourse,  would  appear  far  more 
generous  and  manly,  than  such  wild  hec¬ 
toring  God  Almighty,  such  rude  insulting 
over  the  received  laws,  such  ruffianly  swag¬ 
gering  against  sobriety  and  goodness.  If 
gentlemen  would  regard  the  virtues  of 
their  ancestors  (that  gallant  courage,  that 
solid  wisdom,  that  noble  courtesy,  which 
first  advanced  their  families,  and  severed 
them  from  the  vulgar),  this  degenerate 
wantonness  and  dirtiness  of  speech  would 
return  to  the  dunghill,  or  rather  (which 
God  grant)  would  be  quite  banished  from 
the  world. 

Finally,  as  to  this  whole  point,  about  not 
offending  in  our  speech  against  piety,  we 
should  consider,  that  as  we  ourselves,  with 
all  our  members  and  powers,  were  chiefly 
designed  and  framed  to  serve  and  glorify 
our  Maker  (it  being  withal  the  greatest 
perfection  of  our  nature,  and  the  noblest 
privilege  thereof  so  to  do ;)  so  especially 
our  tongue  and  speaking  faculty  were  given 
us  to  declare  our  admiration  and  reverence 
of  him,  to  express  our  love  and  gratitude 
toward  him,  to  celebrate  his  praises,  to 
acknowledge  his  benefits,  to  promote  his 
honour  and  service.  This  consequently  is 
the  most  proper  and  worthy  use  thereof ; 
from  this  it  becomes  in  effect  what  the 
Psalmist  so  often  terms  it,  our  glory ,  and 
the  best  member  we  have ;  as  that  whereby 
we  far  excel  all  creatures  here  below ;  that 
■  Isa.  lii.  3. 
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whereby  we  consort  with  the  blessed  an¬ 
gels  above,  in  distinct  utterance  of  praise 
to  our  Creator.*  Wherefore  applying  it  to 
any  impious  discourse  (tending  anywise  to 
the  dishonour  of  God,  or  disparagement 
of  religion),  is  a  most  unnatural  abuse 
thereof,  and  a  vile  ingratitude  toward  him 
that  gave  it  to  us.  From  which,  and  from 
all  other  offences,  God  in  his  mercy  pre¬ 
serve  us  all,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord;  unto  whom  for  ever,  with  heart  and 
tongue,  let  us  strive  to  render  all  glory  and 
praise.  Amen. 

SERMON  XIV. 

ACAINST  FOOLISH  TALKING  AND  JESTING. 

Ephes.  v.  4.  —  Nor  foolish  talking ,  nor 
jesting ,  which  are  not  convenient. 

Moral  and  political  aphorisms  are  seldom 
couched  in  such  terms,  that  they  should  be 
taken  as  they  sound  precisely,  or  according 
to  the  widest  extent  of  signification  ;  but 
do  commonly  need  exposition,  and  admit 
exception :  otherwise  frequently  they  would 
not  only  clash  with  reason  and  experience, 
but  interfere,  thwart,  and  supplant  one 
another.  The  best  masters  of  such  wisdom 
are  wont  to  interdict  things,  apt  by  unsea¬ 
sonable  or  excessive  use  to  be  perverted, 
in  general  forms  of  speech,  leaving  the  re¬ 
strictions,  which  the  case  may  require  or 
bear,  to  be  made  by  the  hearer’s  or  inter¬ 
preter's  discretion  ;  whence  many  seemingly 
formal  prohibitions  are  to  be  received  only 
as  sober  cautions.  This  observation  may 
be  particularly  supposed  applicable  to  this 
precept  of  St.  Paul,  which  seemeth  uni¬ 
versally  to  forbid  a  practice  commended  (in 
some  cases  and  degrees)  by  philosophers  as 
virtuous,  not  disallowed  by  reason,  com¬ 
monly  affected  by  men,  often  used  by  wise 
and  good  persons ;  from  which,  conse¬ 
quently,  if  our  religion  did  wholly  debar 
us,  it  would  seem  chargeable  with  some¬ 
what  too  uncouth  austerity  and  sourness : 
from  imputations  of  which  kind,  as  in  its 
temper  and  frame  it  is  really  most  free  (it 
never  quenching  natural  light,  or  cancelling 
the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  but  confirming 
and  improving  them  ;  *)  so  it  carefully  de- 
clineth  them,  enjoining  us,  that  if  there  he 
any  things  ( lovely ,  or  grateful  to 

to  men),  any  things  (of  good  report 

and  repute),  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  any 
praise  (anything  in  the  common  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  men  held  worthy  and  laudable), 

*  Oi  isTCtrif  ur.ffiv  ytXoiov,  roi<  vt  Xiytvn  buryt- 

ay fi6i  xeti  exX^Pot  ioMevn*  U*ai.  —  Arist. 

Kth.  fV.  $. 
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we  should  mind  those  things ,a  that  is,  should 
yield  them  a  regard  answerable  to  the  es¬ 
teem  they  carry  among  rational  and  sober 
persons. 

Whence  it  may  seem  requisite  so  to  in¬ 
terpret  and  determine  St.  Paul’s  meaning 
here  concerning  ihrguxiXia.  (that  is,  face¬ 
tious  speech  or  raillery,  by  our  translators 
rendered  jesting),  that  he  may  consist  with 
himself,  and  be  reconciled  to  Aristotle,  who 
placeth  this  practice  in  the  rank  of  vir¬ 
tues  ;  or  that  religion  and  reason  may  well 
accord  in  the  case ;  supposing,  that  if  there 
be  any  kind  of  facetiousness  innocent  and 
reasonable,  conformable  to  good  manners 
(regulated  by  common  sense,  and  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  tenor  of  Christian  duty,  that  is, 
not  transgressing  the  bounds  of  piety,  cha¬ 
rity,  and  sobriety),  St.  Paul  did  not’ intend 
to  discountenance  or  prohibit  that  kind. 

For  thus  expounding  and  limiting  his  in¬ 
tent,  we  have  some  warrant  from  himself, 
some  fair  intimations  in  the  words  here. 
For  first,  what  sort  of  facetious  speech  he 
aimeth  at,  he  doth  imply  by  the  fellow  he 
coupleth  therewith ;  nwgoXo-yia.  (saith  he)  « 
i  iirfxvixia,  foolish  talking,  or  facetiousness : 
such  facetiousness,  therefore,  he  toucheth 
as  doth  include  folly,  in  the  matter  or  man¬ 
ner  thereof.  Then  he  farther  determineth 
it,  by  adjoining  a  peculiar  quality  thereof, 
unprofitableness  or  impertinency  ; 
avixwz,  which  are  not  pertinent,  or  con¬ 
ducive  to  any  good  purpose  :  whence  may 
be  collected,  that  it  is  a  frivolous  and  idle 
sort  of  facetiousness  which  he  condemneth. 

But,  however,  manifest  it  is  that  some 
kind  thereof  he  doth  earnestly  forbid : 
whence,  in  order  to  the  guidance  of  our 
practice,  it  is  needful  to  distinguish  the 
kinds,  severing  that  which  is  allowable 
from  that  which  is  unlawful ;  that  so  we 
may  be  satisfied  in  the  case,  and  not  on  the 
one  hand  ignorantly  transgress  our  duty, 
nor  on  the  other  trouble  ourselves  with 
scruples,  others  with  censures,  upon  the 
use  of  warrantable  liberty  therein. 

And  such  a  resolution  seemeth  indeed 
especially  needful  in  this  our  age  (this  plea¬ 
sant  and  jocular  age),  which  is  so  infinitely 
addicted  to  this  sort  of  speaking,  that  it 
scarce  doth  affect  or  prize  any  thing  near 
so  much  ;  all  reputation  appearing  now  to 
veil  and  stoop  to  that  of  being  a  wit :  to 
be  learned,  to  be  wise,  to  be  good,  are 
nothing  in  comparison  thereto ;  even  to  be 
noble  and  rich,  are  inferior  things,  and 
afford  no  such  glory.  Many  at  least,  to 
purchase  this  glory,  to  be  deemed  conside¬ 
rable  in  this  faculty,  and  enrolled  among 
•  riiil.  iv.  8. 
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the  wits,  do  not  only  make  shipwreck  of  con¬ 
science,  abandon  virtue,  and  forfeit  all  pre¬ 
tences  to  wisdom ;  but  neglect  their  estates, 
and  prostitute  their  honour  :  so  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  damage  of  many  particular  persons, 
and  with  no  small  prejudice  to  the  public, 
are  our  times  possessed  and  transported 
with  this  humour.  To  repress  the  excess 
and  extravagance  whereof,  nothing  in  way 
of  discourse  can  serve  better,  than  a  plain 
declaration  when  and  how  such  a  practice 
is  allowable  or  tolerable ;  when  it  is  wicked 
and  vain,  unworthy  of  a  man  endued  with 
reason,  and  pretending  to  honesty  or  ho¬ 
nour. 

This  I  shall  in  some  measure  endeavour 
to  perform. 

But  first  it  may  be  demanded,  what  the 
thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  this  facetious¬ 
ness  doth  import  ?  To  which  question  I 
might  reply,  as  Democritus  did  to  him  that 
asked  the  definition  of  a  man,  It  is  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know  :  any  one  better 
apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance,  than 
I  can  inform  him  by  description.  It  is 
indeed  a  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform, 
appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  pos¬ 
tures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  appre¬ 
hended  by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that 
it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of 
the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat 
allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable 
application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging 
an  apposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from 
the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity 
of  their  sound :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped 
in  a  dress  of  humorous  expression :  some¬ 
times  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude  :* 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in 
a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a 
shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting, 
or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection  :  some¬ 
times  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of 
speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyper¬ 
bole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible 
reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute 
nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical  represen¬ 
tation  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit 
speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth 
for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  giveth 
it  being :  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a  lucky 
hitting  upon  what  is  strange ;  sometimes 
from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to  the 
purpose  :  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly 

•  F. adorn  quce.  si  imprudontibus  excidunt,  stulta 
sunt,  si  simulainus,  venusta  creiuntur.  —  Quint,  vi.  3. 
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tell  how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and 
inexplicable,  being  answerable  to  the  num¬ 
berless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of 
language.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such 
as  reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by), 
which  by  a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in 
conceit  or  expression  doth  affect  and  amuse 
the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and 
breeding  some  delight  thereto.!  It  raiseth 
admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity 
of  apprehension,  a  special  felicity  of  inven¬ 
tion,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  reach  of  wit 
more  than  vulgar :  it  seeming  to  argue  a 
rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch 
in  remote  conceits  applicable  ;  a  notable 
skill,  that  he  can  dexterously  accommodate 
them  to  the  purpose  before  him ;  together 
with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour,  not  apt 
to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  (Whence  in  Aristotle b  such  persons 
are  termed  dexterous  men ;  and 

EwVjasnu,  men  of  facile  or  versatile  manners, 
who  can  easily  turn  themselves  to  all  things, 
or  turn  all  things  to  themselves.)!  It  also 
procureth  delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity 
with  its  rareness  or  semblance  of  difficulty 
(as  monsters,  not  for  their  beauty,  but  their 
rarity ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  use, 
but  their  abstruseness,  are  beheld  with  plea¬ 
sure  ;)  by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road 
of  serious  thoughts ;  by  instilling  gaiety  and 
airiness  of  spirit ;  by  provoking  to  such  dis¬ 
positions  of  spirit  in  way  of  emulation  or 
complaisance ;  and  by  seasoning  matters, 
otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  un¬ 
usual  and  thence  grateful  tang. 

But  saying  no  more  concerning  what  it 
is,  and  leaving  it  to  your  imagination  and 
experience  to  supply  the  defect  of  such  ex¬ 
plication,  I  shall  address  myself  to  show, 
first,  when  and  how  such  a  manner  of 
speaking  may  be  allowed ;  then,  in  what 
matters  and  ways  it  should  be  condemned. 

I.  Such  facetiousness  is  not  absolutely 
unreasonable  or  unlawful,  which  minister- 
eth  harmless  divertisement  and  delight  to 
conversation :  §  (harmless,  I  say,  that  is, 
not  entrenching  upon  piety,  not  infringing 
charity  or  justice,  not  disturbing  peace.) 
For  Christianity  is  not  so  tetrical,  so  harsh, 
so  envious,  as  to  bar  us  continually  from 
innocent,  much  less  from  wholesome  and 
useful  pleasure,  such  as  human  life  doth 
need  or  require.  And  if  jocular  discourse 

t  Et  hercle  oranis  salse  dicendi  ratio  in  eo  est,  ut 
aliter  quam  est  rectum  verumque  Uicatur.  —  Quint. 
vi.  3. 

$  liirrpcc'T^\oc  Xiytrxi  o  Tf o  Tet»To$xre{.  o  citrrx- 
TOf,  i  IVK0X0(,  0  rdtvret  ynopcsto;  — Chrys.  in  Eph.  Or.  17. . 
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may  serve  to  good  purposes  of  this  kind  ; 
if  it  may  be  apt  to  raise  our  drooping  spi¬ 
rits,  to  allay  our  irksome  cares,  to  whet 
our  blunted  industry,  to  recreate  our 
minds,  being  tired  and  cloyed  with  graver 
occupations  ;  *  if  it  may  breed  alacrity,  or 
maintain  good  humour  among  us ;  if  it 
may  conduce  to  sweeten  conversation  and 
endear  society ;  then  is  it  not  inconvenient 
or  unprofitable.  If  for  those  ends  we  may 
use  other  recreations,  employing  on  them 
our  ears  and  eyes,  our  hands  and  feet,  our 
other  instruments  of  sense  and  motion ; 
why  may  we  not  as  well  to  them  accom¬ 
modate  our  organs  of  speech  and  interior 
sense?  Why  should  those  games  which 
excite  our  wits  and  fancies  be  less  reason¬ 
able  than  those  whereby  our  grosser  parts 
and  faculties  are  exercised  ?  Yea,  why  are 
not  those  more  reasonable,  since  they  are 
performed  in  a  manly  way,  and  have  in 
them  a  smack  of  reason  ;  seeing  also  they 
may  be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  divert 
and  please,  but  to  improve  and  profit  the 
mind,  rousing  and  quickening  it,  yea, 
sometimes  enlightening  and  instructing  it, 
by  good  sense  conveyed  in  jocular  expres¬ 
sion?! 

It  would  surely  be  hard,  that  we  should 
be  tied  ever  to  knit  the  brow  and  squeeze 
the  brain  (to  be  always  sadly  dumpish,  or 
seriously  pensive),  that  all  divertisement  of 
mirth  and  pleasantness  should  be  shut  out 
of  conversation :  and  how  can  we  better 
relieve  our  minds,  or  relax  our  thoughts, 
how  can  we  be  more  ingenuously  cheerful, 
in  what  more  kindly  way  can  we  exhilarate 
ourselves  and  others,  than  by  thus  sacri¬ 
ficing  to  the  graces,  {  as  the  ancients  called 
it  ?  Are  not  some  persons  always,  and  all 
persons  sometimes,  uncapable  otherwise  to 
divert  themselves,  than  by  such  discourse  ? 
Shall  we,  I  say,  have  no  recreation?  or 
must  our  recreations  be  ever  clownish  or 
childish,  consisting  merely  in  rustical  ef¬ 
forts,  or  in  petty  sleights  of  bodily  strength 
and  activity?  Were  we,  in  fine,  obliged 
ever  to  talk  like  philosophers,  assigning 
dry  reasons  for  every  thing,  and  dropping 
grave  sentences  upon  all  occasions,  would 
it  not  much  deaden  human  life,  and  make 
ordinary  conversation  exceedingly  to  lan¬ 
guish  ?  Facetiousness,  therefore,  in  such 
cases,  and  to  such  purposes,  may  be  allow¬ 
able. 

2.  Facetiousness  is  allowable,  when  it  is 
the  most  proper  instrument  of  exposing 

•  Danda  est  remiselo  animis  ;  meliores  acrioresquo 
requieti  surgent,  «5cc.  —  Scn.de.  Tranq.  15. 

t  —  ridentam  dicere  verum  Quid  vetat  ? 

*  ©v»  rxlf  *ta  Plat0  Xsnocratein  morodotero 
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things  apparently  base  and  vile  to  due  con¬ 
tempt.  It  is  many  times  expedient,  that 
things  really  ridiculous  should  appear  such, 
that  they  may  be  sufficiently  loathed  and 
shunned;  and  to  render  them  such,  is  the 
part  of  a  facetious  wit,  and  usually  can 
only  be  compassed  thereby.  When  to  im¬ 
pugn  them  with  downright  reason,  or  to 
check  them  by  serious  discourse,  would 
signify  nothing ;  then  representing  them 
in  a  shape  strangely  ugly  to  the  fancy,  and 
thereby  raising  derision  at  them,  may  ef¬ 
fectually  discountenance  them.  Thus  did 
the  prophet  Elias  expose  the  wicked  su¬ 
perstition  of  those  who  worshipped  Baal : 
Elias  (saith  the  text)  mocked  them ,  and 
said ,  Cry  aloud:  fur  he  is  a  god;  either 
he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing ,  or  he  is  in 
a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepstli,  and 
must  he  aivaked.c  By  which  one  pregnant 
instance  it  appeareth,  that  reasoning  plea- 
santly-abusive  in  some  cases  may  be  useful. 
The  Holy  Scripture  doth  not  indeed  use  it 
frequently  (it  not  suiting  the  Divine  sim¬ 
plicity  and  stately  gravity  thereof  to  do  so ;) 
yet  its  condescension  thereto  at  any  time 
sufficiently  doth  authorise  a  cautious  use 
thereof.  When  sarcastical  twitches  are 
needful  to  pierce  the  thick  skins  of  men, 
to  correct  their  lethargic  stupidity,  to  rouse 
them  out  of  their  drowsy  negligence  ;  then 
may  they  well  be  applied :  when  plain  de¬ 
clarations  will  not  enlighten  people,  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  truth  and  weight  of  things,  and 
blunt  arguments  will  not  penetrate,  to  con¬ 
vince  or  persuade  them  to  their  duty ;  then 
doth  reason  freely  resign  its  place  to  wit, 
allowing  it  to  undertake  its  work  of  in¬ 
struction  and  reproof. 

3.  Facetious  discourse  particularly  may 
be  commodious  for  reproving  some  vices 
and  reclaiming  some  persons  (as  salt  for 
cleansing  and  curing  some  sores.)  It  com¬ 
monly  procureth  a  more  easy  access  to  the 
ears  of  men,  and  worketh  a  stronger  im¬ 
pression  on  their  hearts,  than  other  dis¬ 
course  could  do.  Many  who  will  not  stand 
a  direct  reproof,  and  cannot  abide  to  be 
plainly  admonished  of  their  fault,  will  yet 
endure  to  be  pleasantly  rubbed,  and  will 
patiently  bear  a  jocund  wipe ;  though  they 
abominate  all  language  purely  bitter  or 
sour,  yet  they  can  relish  discourse  having 
in  it  a  pleasant  tartness:  you  must  not  chide 
them  as  their  master,  but  you  may  gibe 
with  them  as  their  companion  ;  if  you  do 
that,  they  will  take  you  for  pragmatical 
and  haughty ;  this  they  may  interpret 
friendship  .and  freedom.  Most  men  are  of 
that  temper;  and  particularly  the  genius 
*  1  Klnjj  xvili.  27. 
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of  divers  persons,  whose  opinions  and  prac¬ 
tices  we  should  strive  to  correct,  doth  re¬ 
quire  not  a  grave  and  severe,  but  a  free 
and  merry  way  of  treating  them.  For 
what  can  be  more  unsuitable  and  unpro¬ 
mising,  than  to  seem  serious  with  those 
who  are  not  so  themselves,  or  demure  with 
the  scornful  ?  If  we  design  either  to  please 
or  vex  them  into  better  manners,  we  must 
be  as  sportful  in  a  manner,  or  as  contemp¬ 
tuous  as  themselves.  If  we  mean  to  be 
heard  by  them,  we  must  talk  in  their  own 
fashion,  with  humour  and  jollity:  if  we 
will  instruct  them,  we  must  withal  some¬ 
what  divert  them :  we  must  seem  to  play 
with  them,  if  we  think  to  convey  any  sober 
thoughts  into  them.  They  scorn  to  be 
formally  advised  or  taught ;  but  they  may 
perhaps  be  slyly  laughed  and  lured  into  a 
better  mind.  If  by  such  complaisance  we 
can  inveigle  those  dotterels  to  hearken  to 
us,  we  may  induce  them  to  consider  far¬ 
ther,  and  give  reason  some  competent 
scope,  some  fair  play  with  them.  Good 
reason  may  be  apparelled  in  the  garb  of 
wit,  and  therein  will  securely  pass,  whither 
in  its  native  homeliness  it  could  never  ar¬ 
rive  :  and  being  come  thither,  it  with  espe¬ 
cial  advantage  may  impress  good  advice ; 
making  an  offender  more  clearly  to  see, 
and  more  deeply  to  feel  his  miscarriage ; 
being  represented  to  his  fancy  in  a  strain 
somewhat  rare  and  remarkable,  yet  not  so 
fierce  and  frightful.  The  severity  of  reproof 
is  tempered,  and  the  reprover’s  anger  dis¬ 
guised  thereby.  The  guilty  person  cannot 
but  observe,  that  he  who  thus  reprehends 
him  is  not  disturbed  or  out  of  humour,  and 
that  he  rather  pitieth  than  hateth  him ; 
which  breedeth  a  veneration  to  him,  and 
imparteth  no  small  efficacy  to  his  whole¬ 
some  suggestions.  Such  a  reprehension, 
while  it  forceth  a  smile  without,  doth  work 
remorse  within  ;  while  it  seemeth  to  tickle 
the  ear,  doth  sting  the  heart.  In  fine, 
many  whose  foreheads  are  brazed  and 
hearts  steeled  against  all  blame,  are  yet 
not  of  proof  against  derision  ;  divers,  w  ho 
never  w  ill  be  reasoned,  may  be  rallied  into 
better  order :  in  which  cases  raillery,  as 
an  instrument  of  so  important  good,  as 
a  servant  of  the  best  charity,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

4.  Some  errors  likewise  in  this  way  may 
be  most  properly  and  most  successfully 
confuted  ;  such  as  deserve  not,  and  hardly 
can  bear  a  serious  and  solid  confutation. 
He  that  will  contest  things  apparently 
decided  by  sense  and  experience,  or  who 
disavows  clear  principles  of  reason,  ap¬ 
proved  by  general  consent,  and  the  com- 
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mon  sense  of  men,  what  other  hopeful  way 
is  there  of  proceeding  with  him,  than  plea¬ 
santly  to  explode  his  conceits?  To  dispute 
seriously  with  him  wrere  trifling ;  to  trifle 
with  him  is  the  proper  course :  since  he 
rejecteth  the  grounds  of  reasoning,  it  is 
vain  to  be  in  earnest :  what  then  remains 
but  to  jest  with  him?  To  deal  seriously, 
were  to  yield  too  much  respect  to  such  a 
baffler,  and  too  much  weight  to  his  fancies ; 
to  raise  the  man  too  high  in  his  courage 
and  conceit ;  to  make  his  pretences  seem 
worthy  the  considering  and  canvassing. 
Briefly,  perverse  obstinacy  is  more  easily 
quelled,  petulant  impudence  is  sooner  dash¬ 
ed,  sophistical  captiousness  is  more  safely 
eluded,  sceptical  wantonness  is  more  surely 
confounded  in  this,  than  in  the  simple  way 
of  discourse. 

5.  This  way  is  also  commonly  the  best 
way  of  defence  against  unjust  reproach  and 
obloquy.  To  yield  to  a  slanderous  reviler 
a  serious  reply,  or  to  make  a  formal  plea 
against  his  charge,  doth  seem  to  imply, 
that  we  much  consider  or  deeply  resent  it ; 
whereas  by  pleasant  reflection  on  it  we 
signify,  the  matter  only  deserves  contempt, 
and  that  we  take  ourselves  unconcerned 
therein.  So  easily  without  care  or  trouble 
may  the  brunts  of  malice  be  declined  or 
repelled. 

6.  This  way  may  be  allowed  in  way  of 
counterbalancing  and  in  compliance  to  the 
fashion  of  others.  It  would  be  a  disad¬ 
vantage  unto  truth  and  virtue,  if  their  de¬ 
fenders  were  barred  from  the  use  of  this 
weapon  ;  since  it  is  that  especially  where¬ 
by  the  patrons  of  error  and  vice  do  main¬ 
tain  and  propagate  them.  They  being 
destitute  of  good  reason,  do  usually  re¬ 
commend  their  absurd  and  pestilent  notions 
by  a  pleasantness  of  conceit  and  expression, 
bewitching  the  fancies  of  shallow  hearers, 
and  inveigling  heedless  persons  to  a  liking 
of  them  :  and  if,  for  reclaiming  such  peo¬ 
ple,  the  folly  of  those  seducers  may  in  like 
manner  be  displayed  as  ridiculous  and 
odious,  why  should  that  advantage  be  re¬ 
fused?  It  is  wit  that  wageth  the  war  against 
reason,  against  virtue,  against  religion  ; 
wit  alone  it  is  that  perverteth  so  many,  and 
so  greatly  corrupteth  the  world:  it  may 
therefore  be  needful,  in  our  warfare  for 
those  dearest  concerns,  to  sort  the  manner 
of  our  fighting  with  that  of  our  adversaries, 
and  with  the  same  kind  of  arms  to  protect 
goodness  whereby  they  do  assail  it.  It 
wit  may  happily  serve  under  the  banner  of 
truth  and  virtue,  we  may  impress  it  for 
that  service  ;  and  good  it  were  to  rescue 
so  worthy  a  faculty  from  so  vile  abuse.  It 
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is  the  right  of  reason  and  piety  to  command 
that  and  all  other  endowments ;  folly  and 
impiety  do  only  usurp  them :  just  and  tit 
therefore  it  is,  to  wrest  them  out  of  so  bad 
hands  to  revoke  them  to  their  right  use 
and  duty. 

It  doth  especially  seem  requisite  to  do  it 
in  this  age,  wherein  plain  reason  is  deemed 
a  dull  and  heavy  thing.  When  the  mental 
appetite  of  men  is  become  like  the  corpo¬ 
real,  and  cannot  relish  any  food  without 
some  piquant  sauce,  so  that  people  will 
rather  starve  than  live  on  solid  fare ;  when 
substantial  and  sound  discourse  findeth 
small  attention  or  acceptance ;  in  such  a 
time,  he  that  can,  may  in  complaisance, 
and  for  fashion’s  sake,  vouchsafe  to  be 
facetious:  an  ingenious  vein,  coupled  with 
an  honest  mind,  may  be  a  good  talent:  he 
shall  employ  wit  commendably,  who  by  it 
can  further  the  interests  of  goodness,  al¬ 
luring  men  first  to  listen,  then  inducing 
them  to  consent  unto  its  wholesome  dic¬ 
tates  and  precepts. 

Since  men  are  so  irreclaimably  disposed 
to  mirth  and  laughter,  it  may  be  well  to 
set  them  in  the  right  pin,  to  divert  their 
humour  into  the  proper  channel,  that  they 
may  please  themselves  in  deriding  things 
which  deserve  it,  ceasing  to  laugh  at  that 
which  requireth  reverence  or  horror. 

It  may  also  be  expedient  to  put  the  world 
out  of  conceit  that  all  sober  and  good  men 
are  a  sort  of  such  lumpish  or  sour  people, 
that  they  can  utter  nothing  but  fiat  and 
drowsy  stuff;  by  showing  them  that  such 
persons,  when  they  see  cause,  in  conde¬ 
scension,  can  be  as  brisk  and  smart  as 
themselves ;  when  they  please,  can  speak 
pleasantly  and  wittily  as  well  as  gravely 
and  judiciously.  This  way  at  least,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  various  palates  of  men,  may 
for  variety’s  sake  be  sometimes  attempted, 
when  other  means  do  fail :  when  many 
strict  and  subtile  arguings,  many  zealous 
declamations,  many  wholesome  serious  dis¬ 
courses  have  been  spent,  without  effecting 
the  extirpation  of  bad  principles,  or  con¬ 
version  of  those  who  abet  them ;  this  course 
may  be  tried,  and  some  perhaps  may  be 
reclaimed  thereby. 

7.  Farthermore,  the  warrantableness  of 
this  practice  in  some  cases  may  be  inferred 
from  a  parity  of  reason  in  this  manner : 
if  it  be  lawful  (as  by  the  best  authorities 
it  plainly  doth  appear  to  be),  in  using  rhe¬ 
torical  schemes,  poetical  strains,  involu¬ 
tions  of  sense  in  allegories,  fables,  parables, 
and  riddles,  to  discoast  from  the  plain  and 
simple  way  of  speech  ;  why  may  not  face¬ 
tiousness,  issuing  from  the  same  principles, 
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directed  to  the  same  ends,  serving  to  like 
purposes,  be  likewise  used  blamelessly  ?  If 
those  exorbitancies  of  speech  may  be  ac¬ 
commodated  to  instil  good  doctrine  into  the 
head,  to  excite  good  passions  in  the  heart, 
to  illustrate  and  adorn  the  truth,  in  a 
delightful  and  taking  way  ;  and  facetious 
discourse  be  sometime  notoriously  con- 
ducible  to  the  same  ends  ;  why,  they  being 
retained,  should  it  be  rejected  ?  especially 
considering  how  difficult  often  it  may  be, 
to  distinguish  those  forms  of  discourse  from 
this,  or  exactly  to  define  the  limits  which 
sever  rhetoric  and  raillery.  Some  elegant 
figures  and  tropes  of  rhetoric  (biting  sar¬ 
casms,  sly  ironies,  strong  metaphors,  lofty 
hyperboles,  paronomasies,  oxymorons,  and 
the  like,  frequently  used  by  the  best  speak¬ 
ers,  and  not  seldom  even  by  sacred  writers) 
do  lie  very  near  upon  the  confines  of  jocu¬ 
larity,  and  are  not  easily  differenced  from 
those  sallies  of  wit,  wherein  the  lepid  way 
doth  consist:  so  that  were  this  wholly 
culpable,  it  would  be  matter  of  scruple 
whether  one  hath  committed  a  fault  or  no, 
when  he  meant  only  to  play  the  orator  or 
the  poet ;  and  hard  surely  it  would  be  to 
find  a  judge  who  could  precisely  set  out  the 
difference  between  a  jest  and  a  flourish. 

8.  I  shall  only  add,  that  of  old  even  the 
sagest  and  gravest  persons  (persons  of 
most  rigid  and  severe  virtue)  did  much 
affect  this  kind  of  discourse,  and  did  apply 
it  to  noble  purposes.  The  great  introducer 
of  moral  wisdom  among  the  Pagans  did 
practise  it  so  much  (by  it  repressing  the 
windy  pride  and  fallacious  vanity  of  sophis- 
ters  in  his  time),  that  he  thereby  got  the 
name  of  i  the  droll;  and  the  rest  of 
those  who  pursued  his  design,  do  by  num¬ 
berless  stories  and  apophthegms  recorded 
of  them,  appear  well  skilled,  and  much  de¬ 
lighted  in  this  way.  Many  great  princes 
(as  Augustus  Caesar  for  one,  many  of  whose 
jests  are  extant  in  Macrobius),  many  grave 
statesmen  (as  Cicero'1  particularly,  who 
composed  several  books  of  jests),  many 
famous  captains  (as  Fabius,  M.  Cato  the 
Censor,  Scipio  Africanus,  Epaminondas, 
Themistocles,  Phocion,  and  many  others, 
whose  witty  sayings,  together  with  their 
martial  exploits,  are  reportedby  historians), 
have  pleased  themselves  herein,  and  made 
it  a  condiment  of  their  weighty  businesses. 
So  that  practising  thus,  within  certain 
rule  and  compass,  we  cannot  err  without 
great  patterns,  and  mighty  patrons.* 

*  The  two  greatest  men  and  gravest  divines  of  their 
time  ( S.  Greg.  Na/..  andS.  Basil),  could  entertain  one 
another  with  facetious  epistles.  — dreg.  Saz.  Lp.  vii. 
ad  Basil.  rxim  xcu  iiottru^ i,  —  l’.t.  Kp.  vni. 
d  Cic  de  Orat.  ii. 
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9.  In  fine,  since  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
such  a  sportfulness  of  wit  and  fancy  doth 
contain  an  intrinsic  and  inseparable  turpi¬ 
tude  ;  since  it  may  be  so  cleanly,  hand¬ 
somely,  and  innocently  used,  as  not  to  defile 
or  discompose  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  not 
to  wrong  or  harm  the  hearer,  not  to  dero¬ 
gate  from  any  worthy  subject  of  discourse, 
not  to  infringe  decency,  to  disturb  peace, 
to  violate  any  of  the  grand  duties  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  (piety,  charity,  justice,  sobriety), 
but  rather  sometimes  may  yield  advantage 
in  those  respects  ;*  it  cannot  well  absolutely 
and  universally  be  condemned  :  and  when 
not  used  upon  improper  matter,  in  an  unfit 
manner,  with  excessive  measure,  at  undue 
season,  to  evil  purpose,  it  may  be  allowed. 
It  is  bad  objects,  or  bad  adjuncts,  which 
do  spoil  its  indifference  and  innocence :  f 
it  is  the  abuse  thereof,  to  which  (as  all 
pleasant  things  are  dangerous,  and  apt  to 
degenerate  into  baits  of  intemperance  and 
excess)  it  is  very  liable,  that  corrupteth 
it ;  and  seemeth  to  be  the  ground,  why  in 
so  general  terms  it  is  prohibited  by  the 
Apostle.  Which  prohibition  to  what  cases, 
or  what  sorts  of  jesting  it  extendeth,  we 
come  now  to  declare. 

II.  1.  All  profane  jesting,  all  speaking 
loosely  and  wantonly  about  holy  things, 
(things  nearly  related  to  God  and  religion) 
making  such  things  the  matters  of  sport 
and  mockery,  playing  and  trifling  with 
them,  is  certainly  prohibited,  as  an  into¬ 
lerably  vain  and  wicked  practice.  It  is  an 
infallible  sign  of  a  vain  and  light  spirit, 
which  considereth  little,  and  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  things,  to  talk  slightly  concerning 
persons  of  high  dignity,  to  whom  especial 
respect  is  due ;  or  about  matters  of  great 
importance,  which  deserve  very  serious 
consideration.  No  man  speaketh,  or  should 
speak,  of  his  prince,  that  which  he  hath  not 
weighed,  whether  it  will  consist  with  that 
veneration  which  should  be  preserved  in¬ 
violate  to  him:  and  is  not  the  same,  is  not 
much  greater  care  to  be  used  in  regard  to 
the  incomparably  great  and  glorious  Ma¬ 
jesty  of  heaven  ?  Yes,  surely :  as  we  should 
not  without  great  awe  think  of  him ;  so  we 
should  not  presume  to  mention  his  name, 
his  word,  his  institutions,  any  thing  im¬ 
mediately  belonging  to  him,  without  pro- 
foundest  reverence  and  dread.  It  is  the 
most  enormous  sauciness  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  to  speak  petulantly  or  pertly  con¬ 
cerning  him ;  especially  considering,  that 
whatever  we  do  say  about  him,  we  do  utter 

•  To  yO.eLt,  xu i  irruu  ov  oox i7  jtti*  bJtuXoyr.fjLi- 

m»  uuct»Tv,uAt  tjvflcf,  cLyu  hi,  &c.  —  Chrys.  i. 

t 'O  \VT^oLri>AVifjU^o^  Kurr,y^(  iriu*  — CliryB. 


it  in  his  presence,  and  to  his  very  face. 
For  there  is  not  (as  the  holy  Psalmist  con¬ 
sidered)  a  word  in  my  tongue ,  but  lo,  O 
Lord ,  thou  knowest  it  altogether .e  No  man 
also  hath  the  heart  to  droll,  or  thinks  rail¬ 
lery  convenient  in  cases  nearly  touching  his 
life,  his  health,  his  estate,  or  his  fame:  and 
are  the  true  life  and  health  of  our  soul,  are 
interest  in  God’s  favour  and  mercy,  are 
everlasting  glory  and  bliss,  affairs  of  less 
moment  ?  Are  the  treasures  and  joys  of  pa¬ 
radise,  or  the  damages  and  torments  in  hell, 
more  jesting  matters  ?  No  certainly,  no :  in 
all  reason,  therefore,  it  becometh  us,  and  it 
infinitely  concerneth  us,  whenever  we  think 
of  these  things,  to  be  in  best  earnest,  always 
to  speak  of  them  in  most  sober  sadness. 

The  proper  objects  of  common  mirth  and 
sportful  divertisement  are  mean  and  petty 
matters ;  any  thing  at  least  is  by  playing 
therewith  made  such  :  great  things  are 
thereby  diminished  and  debased  ;  especially 
sacred  things  do  grievously  suffer  thence, 
being  with  extreme  indecency  and  indig¬ 
nity  depressed  beneath  themselves,  when 
they  become  the  subjects  of  flashy  wdt,  or 
the  entertainments  of  frothy  merriment : 
to  sacrifice  their  honour  to  our  vain  plea¬ 
sure,  being  like  the  ridiculous  fondness  of 
that  people,  which,  as  /Elian  reporteth, 
worshipping  a  fly,  did  offer  up  an  ox  there¬ 
to.  These  things  were  by  God  instituted, 
and  proposed  to  us  for  purposes  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  to  compose  our  hearts,  and  settle 
our  fancies  in  a  most  serious  frame ;  to 
breed  inward  satisfaction,  and  joy  purely 
spiritual  ;  to  exercise  our  most  solemn 
thoughts,  and  employ  our  gravest  dis¬ 
courses  ;  all  our  speech,  therefore,  about 
them  should  be  wholesome ,  apt  to  afford 
good  instruction,  or  to  excite  good  affec¬ 
tions  ;  good  (as  St.  Paul  speaketh)  for  the 
use  of  edifying ,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hearers .f 

If  we  must  be  facetious  and  merry,  the 
field  is  wide  and  spacious ;  there  are  mat¬ 
ters  enough  in  the  world  beside  these  most 
august  and  dreadful  things,  to  try  our  fa¬ 
culties,  and  please  our  humour  with ;  every¬ 
where  light  and  ludicrous  things  occur :  it 
therefore  doth  argue  a  marvellous  poverty 
of  wit,  and  barrenness  of  invention,  no 
less  than  a  strange  defect  of  goodness,  and 
want  of  discretion,  in  those  who  can  devise 
no  other  subjects  to  frolic  upon  beside 
these,  of  all  most  improper  and  perilous  ; 
who  cannot  seem  ingenious  under  thecharge 
of  so  highly  trespassing  upon  decency,  dis¬ 
claiming  wisdom,  wounding  the  ears  of 
others,  and  their  own  consciences.  Seem 

•  Psal.  cxxxix.  4.  '  I  Tim.  vi.  3;  Eph.  iv.  29. 
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isgenious,  I  say  ;  for  seldom  those  persons 
really  are  such,  or  are  capable  to  discover 
any  wit  in  a  wise  and  manly  way.  It  is  not 
the  excellency  of  their  fancies,  which  in 
themselves  usually  are  sorry  and  insipid 
enough,  but  the  uncouthness  of  their  pre¬ 
sumption  ;  not  their  extraordinary  wit,  but 
their  prodigious  rashness,  which  is  to  be 
admired.  They  are  gazed  on,  as  the  doers 
of  bold  tricks,  who  dare  perform  that  which 
no  sober  man  will  attempt :  they  do  indeed 
rather  deserve  themselves  to  be  laughed 
at,  than  their  conceits.  For  what  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  we  do  make  ourselves, 
when  we  do  thus  fiddle  and  fool  with  our 
own  souls ;  when,  to  make  vain  people 
merry,  we  incense  God’s  earnest  displea¬ 
sure  ;  when,  to  raise  a  fit  of  present  laugh¬ 
ter,  we  expose  ourselves  to  endless  wailing 
and  woe ;  when,  to  be  reckoned  wits,  we 
prove  ourselves  stark  wild?  Surely  to  this 
case  we  may  accommodate  that  of  a  truly 
great  wit,  King  Solomon;  I  said  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  It  is  mad;  and  of  mirth ,  What  doeth  itie 
'1.  All  injurious,  abusive,  scurrilous  jest¬ 
ing,  which  causelessly  or  needlessly  tend- 
eth  to  the  disgrace,  damage,  vexation,  or 
prejudice  in  any  kind  of  our  neighbour 
(provoking  his  dipleasure,  grating  on  his 
modesty,  stirring  passion  in  him),  is  also 
prohibited.  When  men,  to  raise  an  admi¬ 
ration  of  their  wit,  to  please  themselves,  or 
gratifythe  humour  of  other  men,  do  expose 
their  neighbour  to  scorn  and  contempt, 
making  ignominious  reflections  upon  his 
person  or  his  actions,  taunting  his  real 
imperfections,  or  fastening  imaginary  ones 
upon  him,  they  transgress  their  duty,  and 
abuse  their  wits;*  it  is  not  urbanity,  or  ge¬ 
nuine  facetiousness,  but  uncivil  rudeness, 
or  vile  malignity.  To  do  thus,  as  it  is  the 
office  of  mean  and  base  spirits,  unfit  for  any 
worthy  or  weighty  employments,  so  it  is  full 
of  inhumanity,  of  iniquity,  of  indecency  and 
folly. f  For  the  weaknesses  of  men,  of  what 
kind  soever  (natural  or  inorp.1,  in  quality 
or  in  act),  considering  whence  they  spring, 
and  how  much  we  are  all  subject  to  them, 
and  do  need  excuse  for  them,  do  in  equity 
challenge  compassion  to  be  had  of  them ; 
not  complacency  to  be  taken  in  them,  or 
mirth  drawn  from  them;  they,  in  respect 
to  common  humanity,  should  rather  be  stu¬ 
diously  connived  at  and  concealed,  or  mildly 
excused,  than  wilfully  laid  open,  and  wan¬ 
tonly  descanted  upon ;  they  rather  are  to  be 
deplored  secretly,  than  openly  derided. 

•  —  solutos  Qui  captat  risus  hominum,  famamque 
dicacis,  Hie  niger  est.  —  liar.  Sat.  i.  4. 

^  OJi  £uu*>.cxc:  y.TTcn r  irn  rou  yikoiov*  evn  Ixw 
Tii/  r i  rv»  act vounoe %  i!  yi>.vrat  rotr.rii- — Ariht. 

Mil.  iv.  8.  ’ «  Lcelei.  II.  2. 


The  reputation  of  men  is  too  noble  a 
sacrifice  to  be  offered  up  to  vain  glory, 
fond  pleasure,  or  ill  humour  ;  it  is  a  good 
far  more  dear  and  precious,  than  to  be 
prostituted  for  idle  sport  and  divertise- 
ment.  It  becometh  us  not  to  trifle  with 
that,  which  in  common  estimation  is  of  so 
great  moment ;  to  play  rudely  with  a  thing 
so  very  brittle,  yet  of  so  vast  price ;  which 
being  once  broken  or  cracked,  it  is  very 
hard,  and  scarce  possible,  to  repair. J  A 
small  transient  pleasure,  a  tickling  the  ears, 
wagging  the  lungs,  forming  the  face  into 
a  smile,  a  giggle,  or  a  hum,  are  not  to  be 
purchased  with  the  grievous  distaste  and 
smart,  perhaps  with  the  real  damage  and 
mischief  of  our  neighbour,  which  attend 
upon  contempt.11  This  is  not  jesting  surely, 
but  bad  earnest :  it  is  \yild  mirth,  which 
is  the  mother  of  grief  to  those  whQm  we 
should  tenderly  love ;  it  is  unnatural  sport, 
which  breedeth  displeasure  in  them  whose 
delight  it  should  promote,  whose  liking  if 
should  procure:  it  crosseth  the  nature  and 
design  of  this  way  of  speaking ;  which  is  to 
cement  and  ingratiate  society,  to  render 
conversation  pleasant  and  sprightly,  for 
mutual  satisfaction  and  comfort. 

True  festivity  is  called  salt ;  and  such  it 
should  be,  giving  a  smart  but  savoury  re¬ 
lish  to  discourse  ;  exciting  an  appetite,  not 
irritating  disgust ;  cleansing  sometime,  but 
never  creating  a  sore:  and,  *«»  pa if 
it  become  thus  insipid ,§  or  unsavoury,  it 
is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing ,  but  to  be 
cast  out,  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men.1 
Such  jesting  which  doth  not  season  whole¬ 
some  or  harmless  discourse,  but  giving  a 
haut-gout  to  putrid  and  poisonous  stuff, 
gratifying  distempered  palates  and  cor¬ 
rupt  stomachs,  is  indeed  odious  and  despi¬ 
cable  folly,  to  be  cast  out  with  loathing,  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  with  contempt.  ||  If  a 
man  offends  in  this  sort  to  please  himself, 
it  is  scurvy  malignity ;  if  to  delight  others, 
it  is  base  servility  and  flattery:  upon  the 
first  score  he  is  a  buffoon  to  himself;  upon 
the  last,  a  fool  to  others.  And  well  in  com¬ 
mon  speech  are  such  practisers  so  termed, 
the  grounds  of  that  practice  being  so  vain, 
and  the  effect  so  unhappy.  The  heart  of 
fools  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  is  in  the  house 
of  mirth ;  J  meaning,  it  seems,  especially 
such  hurtfully-wanton  mirth :  for  it  is,  as 

X  Vitrea  fama.  —  Hor. 

§  Nimiurn  risus  pretium  est,  si  probitatis  impendio 
constat.  —  Quint. 

||  Ei  xetXov  ro  ir»xyuoL,  rt  rote  a$Urcu\  u-iuic 

y'nrr,\  steti  ovx  oeitrx^^Vi  —  Chrys. 

h  Prov.  xxvi.  18  19, —  As  a  mad  men,  who  casteth 
fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death  ;  so  is  the  man  that 
dcceiveth  his  neighbour,  and  saith,  Am  not  1  in  sport  ? 
0/  iufytvovrtf  rel;  —  LX  X.  *  Mutt.  V.  13, 

i  Eerie*.  vii.  I. 
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he  farther  tells  us,  the  property  of  fools  to 
delight  in  doing  harm :  It  is  a  sport  to  a 
foot  to  do  mischief  lk  Is  it  not  in  earnest 
most  palpable  folly  for  so  mean  ends  to  do 
so  great  harm ;  to  disoblige  men  in  sport ; 
to  lose  friends,  and  get  enemies,  for  a  con¬ 
ceit  ;  out  of  a  light  humour  to  provoke 
fierce  wrath,  and  breed  tough  hatred;  to 
engage  oneself  consequently  very  far  in 
strife,  danger,  and  trouble?*  No  way  cer¬ 
tainly  is  more  apt  to  produce  such  effects 
than  this;  nothing  more  speedily  inflameth, 
or  more  thoroughly  engageth  men,  or  stick- 
eth  longer  in  men’s  hearts  and  memories, 
than  bitter  taunts  and  scoffs :  whence  this 
honey  soon  turns  into  gall ;  these  jolly  co¬ 
medies  do  commonly  terminate  in  woful 
tragedies. 

Especially  this  scurrilous  and  scoffing 
way  is  then  most  detestable,  when  it  not 
only  exposeth  the  blemishes  and  infirmities 
of  men,  but  abuseth  piety  and  virtue  them¬ 
selves  ;  flouting  persons  for  their  constancy 
in  devotion,  or  their  strict  adherence  to  a 
conscientious  practice  of  duty  ;  aiming  to 
effect  that  which  Job  complaineth  of,  The 
just  upright  man  is  laughed  to  scorn ;  re¬ 
sembling  those  whom  the  Psalmist  thus 
describeth :  117(0  whet  their  tongues  like  a 
sword ,  and  lend  their  arrows ,  even  bitter 
words ,  that  they  may  shoot  in  secret  at  the 
perfect ;  serving  good  men  as  Jeremy  was 
served :  The  word  of  the  Lord  (  saith  he) 
was  made  a  reproach  unto  me,  arid  a  derision 
daily. 1 

This  practice  doth  evidently,  in  the 
highest  degree,  tend  to  the  disparagement 
and  discouragement  of  goodness  ;  aiming 
to  expose  it,  and  to  render  men  ashamed 
thereof ;  and  it  manifestly  proceedeth  from 
a  desperate  corruption  of  mind,  from  a 
mind  hardened  and  emboldened,  sold  and 
enslaved  to  wickedness:  whence  they  who 
deal  therein  are  in  holy  Scripture  repre¬ 
sented  as  egregious  sinners,  or  persons 
superlatively  wicked,  under  the  name  of 
scorners  (Xo.^i/s,  pests,  or  pestilent  men, 
the  Greek  translators  call  them,  properly 
enough  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  their 
practice;)!  concerning  whom  the  Wise 
Man,  signifying  how  God  will  meet  with 

•  Fools  make  a  mock  of  sin.  —  Prov.  xiv.  0. 

Potius  ainicum  quam  dictum  perdidi. 

- duinmodo  risuni 

Excutiat  sibi,  non  hie  cuiquam  parcet  amico. 

lior.  Sat.  i.  4. 

- dicax  idem,  et  Tiberium  acerbis  facctiis 

lrridere  solitus,  quarum  apud  pra-poteutes  in  longuin 
incinoria  est.  — Tac.  v.  Ann.  p.  1»4. 

t  llof'.a/  is  tcuto  X'lcTiunei/,  re  xiuni-tv. —  Clirys. 

in  Eph.  Or.  17. 

r igUf,  elx.  «>*  irijon  zcu/av 0 />/;(,  «»ee 

tvZ*it,,r —  Idem. 

■  Prov.  x.  23.  »  Job  xii.  4;  Psal.  l\iv.  3,  4; 

J  CT.  XX  4. 
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them  in  their  own  way,  saith,  Surely  the 
Lord  scorneth  the  scorners.  scof¬ 

fers  (or  mockers),  St.  Peter  termeth  them, 
who  walk  according  to  their  own  lusts  ;m  who 
not  being  willing  to  practise,  are  ready  to 
deride  virtue  ;  thereby  striving  to  seduce 
others  into  their  pernicious  courses. 

This  offence  also  proportionablygroweth 
more  criminal,  as  it  presumeth  to  reach 
persons  eminent  in  dignity  or  worth,  unto 
whom  special  veneration  is  appropriate. 
This  adjoineth  sauciness  to  scurrility,  and 
advanceth  the  wrong  thereof  into  a  kind  of 
sacrilege.  It  is  not  only  injustice,  but  pro¬ 
faneness,  to  abuse  the  gods."  Their  station 
is  a  sanctuary  from  all  irreverence  and  re¬ 
proach  ;  they  are  seated  on  high,  that  we 
may  only  look  up  to  them  with  respect ; 
their  defects  are  not  to  be  seen,  or  not  to 
be  touched  by  malicious  or  wanton  wits, 
by  spiteful  or  scornful  tongues  :  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  their  credit  is  a  public  mischief, 
and  the  State  itself  doth  suffer  in  their 
becoming  objects  of  scorn;  not  only  them¬ 
selves  are  vilified  and  degraded,  but  the 
great  affairs  they  manage  are  obstructed, 
the  justice  they  administer  is  disparaged 
thereby. 

In  fine,  no  jesting  is  allowable,  which  is 
not  thoroughly  innocent :  it  is  an  unworthy 
perverting  of  wit  to  employ  it  in  biting  and 
scratching;  in  working  prejudice  to  any 
man’s  reputation  or  interest ;  in  needlessly 
incensing  any  man’s  anger  or  sorrow  ;  in 
raising  animosities,  dissensions,  and  feuds 
among  any. 

Whence  it  is  somewhat  strange,  that  any 
men,  from  so  mean  and  silly  a  practice, 
should  expect  commendation,  or  that  any 
should  afford  regard  thereto ;  the  which  it 
is  so  far  from  meriting,  that  indeed  con¬ 
tempt  and  abhorrence  are  due  to  it.  Men 
do  truly  more  render  themselves  despicable 
than  others,  when,  without  just  ground,  or 
reasonable  occasion,  they  do  attack  others 
in  this  way.  That  such  a  practice  doth  ever 
find  any  encouragement  or  acceptance  — 
whence  can  it  proceed,  but  from  the  bad 
nature  and  small  judgment  of  some  per¬ 
sons  .'  For  to  any  man  w'ho  is  endued  with 
any  sense  of  goodness,  and  hath  a  compe¬ 
tence  of  true  w  it,  or  a  right  knowledge  of 
good  manners  (who  knows  —  inurbunum 
lepido  seponere  dicto),°  it  cannot  but  be 
unsavoury  and  loathsome.  The  repute  it 
obtaineth  is  in  all  respects  unjust.  So 
would  it  appear,  not  only  were  the  cause 
to  be  decided  in  the  court  of  morality,  be¬ 
cause  it  consists  not  with  virtue  and  wis¬ 
dom  ;  but  even  before  any  competent  judges 
“Prt)T.  Hi.  W  ;  2  Pet.  til.  3.  "  Exort.  xiii.  2S.  “Hor. 
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of  wit  itself.  For  he  overthrows  his  own 
pretence,  and  cannot  reasonably  claim  any 
interest  in  wit.  who  doth  thus  behave  him¬ 
self:  he  prejudgeth  himself  to  want  wit, 
who  cannot  descry  fit  matter  to  divert 
himself  or  others ;  he  discovereth  a  great 
straitness  and  sterility  of  good  invention, 
who  cannot  in  all  the  wide  field  of  things 
find  better  subjects  of  discourse ;  who 
knows  not  how  to  be  ingenious  within  rea¬ 
sonable  compass,  but  to  pick  up  a  sorry 
conceit  is  forced  to  make  excursions  be- 
vond  the  bounds  of  honesty  and  decency. 

Neither  is  it  any  argument  of  consider¬ 
able  ability  in  him  that  haps  to  please  this 
way ;  a  slender  faculty  will  serve  the  turn. 
The  sharpness  of  his  speech  cometh  not 
from  wit  so  much  as  from  choler,  which 
furnisheth  the  lowest  inventions  with  a  kind 
of  pungent  expression,  and  giveth  an  edge 
to  every  spiteful  word:*  so  that  any  dull 
wretch  doth  seem  to  scold  eloquently  and 
ingeniously.  Commonly  also  satirical  taunts 
do  owe  their  seeming  piquancy,  not  to  the 
speaker  or  his  words,  but  to  the  subject, 
and  the  hearers;  the  matter  conspiring 
with  the  bad  nature  or  the  vanity  of  men, 
who  love  to  laugh  at  any  rate,  and  to  be 
pleased  at  the  expense  of  other  men’s  re¬ 
pute;  conceiting  themselves  extolled  by 
the  depression  of  their  neighbour,  and 
hoping  to  gain  by  his  loss.  Such  customers 
they  are  that  maintain  the  bitter  wits,  who 
otherwise  would  want  trade,  and  might  go 
a-begging.  For  commonly  they  who  seem 
to  excel  this  way  are  miserably  fiat  in  other 
discourse,  and  most  dully  serious:  they 
have  a  particular  unaptness  to  describe  any 
good  tlung,  or  commend  any  worthy  per¬ 
son;  being  destitute  of  right  ideas,  and 
proper  terms  answerable  to  such  purposes : 
their  representations  of  that  kind  are  ab¬ 
surd  and  unhandsome ;  their  elogies  (to 
use  their  own  way  of  speaking)  are  in  ef¬ 
fect  satires,  and  they  can  hardly  more 
abuse  a  man  than  by  attempting  to  com¬ 
mend  him  ;  like  those  in  the  Prophet,  who 
were  wise  to  do  ill ,  but  to  do  t cell  had  no 
knowledge .p 

3.  I  pass  by,  that  it  is  very  culpable  to 
be  facetious  in  obscene  and  smutty  matters. 
Such  things  are  not  to  be  discoursed  on 
either  side  in  jest  or  in  earnest ;  they  must 
not,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  be  so  much  as  named 
among  Christians  to  meddle  with  them 
is  not  to  disport,  but  to  defile  oneself  and 
others.  There  is  indeed  no  more  certain 
sign  of  a  mind  utterly  debauched  from  piety 

•  Obtrecutio  et  liror  pronis  auribus  accipiuntur  : 
quippe  adulation!  faedum  crimen  servitutis.  maligni- 
tati  UJsa  species  libcrtatis  ine*t.  —  Tac.  Hut.  i.  init. 

►  Jer.  iv.  22.  **  Eph.  x.  3. 


'  and  virtue,  than  affecting  such  talk.  But 
j  farther, 

4.  All  unseasonable  jesting  is  blameable. 
As  there  are  some  proper  seasons  of  relax¬ 
ation,  when  we  may  desipere  in  loco;  so 
there  are  some  times  and  circumstances 
of  things,  wherein  it  concerneth  and  be- 
cometh  men  to  be  serious  in  mind,  grave 
in  demeanour,  and  plain  in  discourse; 
when  to  sport  in  this  way  is  to  do  inde¬ 
cently,  or  uncivilly,  to  be  impertinent,  or 
j  troublesome. t 

It  comporteth  not  well  with  the  presence 
of  superiors,  before  whom  it  becometh  us 
to  be  composed  and  modest :  much  less  with 
the  performance  of  sacred  offices,  which 
require  an  earnest  attention,  and  most  se¬ 
rious  frame  of  mind. 

In  deliberations  and  debates  about  af¬ 
fairs  of  great  importance,  the  simple  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking  to  the  point  is  the  proper, 
easy,  clear,  and  compendious  way:  face- 
.  tious  speech  there  serves  only  to  obstruct 
and  entangle  business,  to  lose  time,  and 
protract  the  result. J  The  shop  and  ex¬ 
change  will  scarce  endure  jesting  in  their 
lower  transactions :  the  senate,  the  court 
of  justice,  the  church,  do  much  more 
exclude  it  from  their  more  weighty  con¬ 
sultations.  Whenever  it  justleth  out,  or 
hindereth  the  dispatch  of  other  serious 
business,  taking  up  the  room,  or  swallow¬ 
ing  the  time  due  to  it,  or  indisposing  the 
minds  of  the  audience  to  attend  it,  then  it 
is  unseasonable  and  pestilent.  naiZJm, 
rvci 'ixZr.fj  to  play ,  that  we  maybe  seriously 
busy,  is  the  good  rule  of  Anacharsis,  im¬ 
plying  the  subordination  of  sport  to  busi¬ 
ness,  as  a  condiment  and  furtherance,  not 
•an  impediment  or  clog  thereto.  He  that 
for  his  sport  neglects  his  business,  deserves 
indeed  to  be  reckoned  among  children ; 
and  children's  fortune  will  attend  him,  to 
be  pleased  w  ith  toys,  and  to  fail  of  sub¬ 
stantial  profit. 

It  is,  again,  improper  (because  indeed 
uncivil  and  inhumane)  to  jest  with  persons 
that  are  in  a  sad  or  afflicted  condition, § 
as  arguing  want  of  due  considering  or  due 
commiserating  their  case:  it  appears  a  kind 
of  insulting  upon  their  misfortune,  and 
is  apt  to  foment  their  grief.  Even  in  our 
own  case,  upon  any  disastrous  occurrence 
to  ourselves,  it  would  not  be  seemly  to 
frolic  it  thus;  it  would  signify  want  of 
due  regard  to  the  frowns  of  God,  and  the 

t  Vitandum  ne  petulans.  ne  superbum,  ne  loco,  ne 
tempori  aiienimi  ne  prfeparatuin  et  dorao  allatum 
videatur.  —  Quint. 

^  Mr  act  7a  xcu yj*',  cXA  Zi  tc Xu  iu-  —  Eurip.  Arist. 
Pot.  ii.  4.  ^  . 

5  Ad  versus  miseros  inhumanus  est  jocus.  —  Quint. 
r  Arist.  Etb.  x.  6. 
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SERMON  XIV.] 

strokes  of  his  hand ;  it  would  cross  the 
Wise  Man’s  advice,  In  the  day  of  prospe¬ 
rity  be  joyful ,  but  in  the  day  of  adversity 
consider. s 

It  is  also  not  seasonable  or  civil  to  be 
jocund  in  this  way  with  those  who  desire 
to  be  serious,  and  like  not  the  humour. 
Jocularity  should  not  be  forcibly  obtruded, 
but  by  a  kindly  conspiracy,  or  tacit  com¬ 
pact,  slip  into  conversation :  consent  and 
compliance  give  all  the  life  thereto.  Its  de¬ 
sign  is  to  sweeten  and  ease  society;  when 
to  the  contrary,  it  breedeth  offence  or 
incumbrance,  it  is  worse  than  vain  and 
unprofitable.  From  these  instances  we 
may  collect  when  in  other  like  cases  it 
is  unseasonable,  and  therefore  culpable. 
Farther, 

5.  To  affect,  admire,  or  highly  to  value 
this  way  of  speaking,  either  absolutely  in 
itself,  or  in  comparison  to  the  serious  and 
plain  wajof  speech,  and  thence  to  be  drawn 
into  an  immoderate  use  thereof,  is  blame- 
able.  A  man  of  ripe  age  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  for  refreshment  to  himself,  or  in 
complaisance  to  others,  may  sometimes  con¬ 
descend  to  play  in  this  or  in  any  other  harm¬ 
less  way:  but  to  be  fond  of  it,  to  prosecute 
it  with  a  careful  or  painful  eagerness,  to 
doat  and  dwell  upon  it,  to  reckon  it  a  brave 
or  a  fine  thing,  a  singular  matter  of  com¬ 
mendation,  a  transcendent  accomplishment, 
anywise  preferable  to  rational  endowments, 
or  comparable  to  the  moral  excellencies  of 
our  mind  (to  solid  knowledge,  or  sound 
wisdom,  or  true  virtue  and  goodness),  this 
is  extremely  childish  or  brutish,  and  far 
below  a  man.  What  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  make  a  business  of  play,  to  be  stu¬ 
dious  and  laborious  in  toys,  to  make  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  drive  a  trade  of  impertinency  ?  * 
what  more  plain  nonsense  can  there  be  than 
to  be  earnest  in  jest,  to  be  continual  in 
divertisement,  or  constant  in  pastime  ;  to 
make  extravagance  all  our  way,  and  sauce 
all  our  diet  ?  Is  not  this  plainly  the  life  of 
a  child,  that  is  ever  busy,  yet  never  hath 
any  thing  to  do?  or  the  life  of  that  mimical 
brute,  which  is  always  active  in  playing 
uncouth  and  unlucky  tricks  ;  which,  could 
it  speak,  might  surely  pass  well  for  a  pro¬ 
fessed  wit  ? 

The  proper  work  of  man,  the  grand  drift 
of  human  life,  is  to  followjreason  (that  noble 
spark  kindled  in  us  from  heaven  ;  that 
princely  and  powerful  faculty,  which  is  able 
to  reach  so  lofty  objects,  and  to  achieve  so 
mighty  works  ;)  not  to  soothe  fancy,  that 

4 

*  -  x<ci  rcu^iecf  r,\;0iO*  »%/> tract, 

Ktti  Xieit  t ailmi*.  —  Arist.  Eth.  x. 

•  Ecclea.  tii.  14. 


brutish,  shallow,  and  giddy  power,  able  to 
perform  nothing  worthy  much  regard.  We 
are  not  (even  Cicero  could  tell  us)  born  for 
play  and  jesting  ;  but  for  severity ,  and  the 
study  of  graver  and  greater  affair sf  Yes, 
we  were  purposely  designed,  and  fitly 
framed,  to  understand  and  contemplate, 
to  affect  and  delight  in,  to  undertake  and 
pursue  most  noble  and  worthy  things  ;  to 
be  employed  in  business  considerably  pro¬ 
fitable  to  ourselves,  and  beneficial  to  others : 
we  do  therefore  strangely  debase  ourselves, 
when  we  do  strongly  bend  our  minds  to, 
or  set  our  affections  upon  such  toys. 

Especially  to  do  so  is  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  ;  that  is,  of  a  person  who  is  ad¬ 
vanced  to  so  high  a  rank,  and  so  glorious 
relations  ;  who  hath  so  excellent  objects 
of  his  mind  and  affections  presented  before 
him,  and  so  excellent  rewards  for  his  care 
and  pains  proposed  to  him ;  who  is  engaged 
in  affairs  of  so  worthy  nature,  and  so  im¬ 
mense  consequence :  for  him  to  be  zealous 
about  quibbles,  for  him  to  be  ravished  with 
puny  conceits  and  expressions,  it  is  a  won¬ 
drous  oversight,  and  an  enormous  inde¬ 
cency. 

He,  indeed,  that  prefers  any  faculty  to 
reason,  disclaims  the  privilege  of  being  a 
man,  and  understands  not  the  worth  of 
his  own  nature  ;  he  that  prizes  any  quality 
beyond  virtue  and  goodness,  renounces  the 
title  of  a  Christian,  and  knows  not  how  to 
value  the.  dignity  of  his  profession.  It  is 
these  two,  reason  and  virtue,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  which  produce  all  that  is  considerably 
good  and  great  in  the  world.  Fancy  can 
do  little  ;  doeth  never  any  thing  well,  ex¬ 
cept  as  directed  and  wielded  by  them.  Do 
pretty  conceits  or  humorous  talk  carry  on 
any  business,  or  perform  any  work  ?  No  ; 
they  are  ineffectual  and  fruitless  ;  often 
they  disturb,  but  they  never  dispatch  any 
thing  with  good  success.  It  is  simple  rea¬ 
son,  as  dull  and  dry  as  it  seemeth,  which 
expediteth  all  the  grand  affairs,  which  ac- 
complisheth  all  the  mighty  works  that  we 
see  done  in  the  world.  In  truth,  therefore, 
as  one  diamond  is  worth  numberless  bits  of 
glass :  so  one  solid  reason  is  worth  innu¬ 
merable  fancies  :  one  grain  of  true  science 
and  sound  w'isdom  in  real  worth  and  use 
doth  outweigh  loads,  if  any  loads  can  be, 
of  freakish  wit.  To  rate  things  otherwise, 
doth  argue  great  weakness  of  judgment, 
and  fondness  of  mind.  So  to  conceit  of  this 
way  signifieth  a  weak  mind  ;  and  much  to 
delight  therein  rendereth  it  so :  nothing 

t  Neque  enim  ita  generati  a  natura  sumus,  ut  ad 
ludum  jocumque  facti  vidoninur  ;  sed  ad  severitatem 
potius,  et  ad  qiuuduin  studia  graviora  atque  nuvjora.— 
Cic.  Off.  i. 
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more  debaseth  the  spirit  of  a  man,  or  more 
rendereth  it  light  and  trifling.* 

Hence  if  we  must  be  venting  pleasant 
conceits,  we  should  do  it  as  if  we  did  it  not , 
carelessly  and  unconcernedly ;  not  standing 
upon  it,  or  valuing  ourselves  for  it ;  we 
should  do  it  with  measure  and  moderation ; 
not  giving  up  ourselves  thereto,  so  as  to 
mind  it,  or  delight  in  it  more  than  in  any 
other  thing :  we  should  not  be  so  intent 
upon  it  as  to  become  remiss  in  affairs  more 
proper  or  needful  for  us;  so  as  to  nauseate 
serious  business,  or  disrelish  the  more 
worthy  entertainments  of  our  minds.  This 
is  the  great  danger  of  it,  which  we  daily 
see  men  to  incur ;  they  are  so  bewitched 
with  a  humour  of  being  witty  themselves, 
or  of  hearkening  to  the  fancies  of  others, 
that  it  is  this  only  which  they  can  like  or 
savour,  which  they  can  endure  to  think  or 
talk  ot.  It  is  a  great  pity,  that  men  who 
would  seem  to  have  so  much  wit,  should 
so  little  understand  themselves.  But  far¬ 
ther, 

0.  Vain-glorious  ostentation  this  way  is 
very  blameable.  All  ambition,  all  vanity, 
all  conceitedness,  upon  whatever  ground 
they  are  founded,  are  absolutely  unreason¬ 
able  and  silly :  but  yet  those,  being  ground¬ 
ed  on  some  real  ability,  or  some  useful 
skill,  are  wise  and  manly  in  comparison  to 
this,  which  standeth  on  a  foundation  so 
manifestly  slight  and  weak.  The  old  phi¬ 
losophers  by  a  severe  father*  were  called 
animalia  gloria,  animals  of  glory  ;  and  bv 
a  satirical  poet  they  were  termed  bladders 
of  vanity  :  f  but  they  at  least  did  catch  at 
praise  from  praiseworthy  knowledge ;  they 
were  puffed  up  with  a  wind  which  blowed 
some  good  to  mankind  ;  they  sought  glory 
trom  that  which  deserved  glory,  if  they 
had  not  sought  it ;  it  was  a  substantial  and 
solid  credit  which  they  did  affect,  resulting 
from  successful  enterprises  of  strong  reason 
and  stout  industry :  but  these  animalcula 
gloria ,  these  flies,  these  insects  of  glory, 
these,  not  bladders,  but  bubbles  of  vanity, 
would  be  admired  and  praised  for  that  which 
is  nowise  admirable  or  laudable  for  the 
casual  hits  and  emergencies  of  roving  fancy; 
for  stumbling  on  an  odd  conceit  or  phrase, 
which  signitieth  nothing,  and  is  as  super- 

t  *  f-e  /*-*>  c-  xaret  rcturv.v  xxt 

ivr^xitXiat  hia\vrt>  — lias.  Const.  Moil.  12. 

lU/.Acj/f  ffl  U.  CC.MI  Tibs  Tlgi  T«  76I%Itx  CLff%0\ Al'UltOUft 
vcu  «»</«.:,  Kcyou  btxux»ratii ►  .  t yi{  zpo(  yi/c,ct  ui> 

O.Uy^dtA^Y.i  *<*.  TO  77,:  XCU  TtT!/*tO<IX£K}» 

xxtx'/.voo  ir.(  —  Ibid. 

Jocorum  freqin  ns  usus  omnc  animis  pondus,  orn- 
neinque  vim  triplet.  —  Sen.  de  Tranq.  c.  xv. 

H  Vjt»u.vO.,x  fjLx>.<xx  ■  \>  zeiu  t/,v  ■vJ»u£vJrt  pxOuucv, 

etvxri9T*xu'iotf — Chrys.  in  Eph.  17. 
t  Ki tijf  tt/.aio;  gicr/.ici  ujxoi  — Timon. 

*  Kisus  —  teiuiiBflinnis  ingenii  fructus.  —  Cic.  dc 
O/Mt.  u  ‘  Tertul. 


ficial  as  the  smile,  as  hollow  as  the  noise 
it  causeth.  Nothing  certainly  in  nature  is 
more  ridiculous  than  a  self-conceited  wit, 
who  deemeth  himself  somebody,  and  great¬ 
ly  pretendeth  to  commendation  from  so 
pitiful  and  worthless  a  thing  as  a  knack  of 
trifling. 

7 .  Lastly,  it  is  our  duty  never  so  far  to 
engage  ourselves  in  this  w*ay,  as  thereby  to 
lose  or  to  impair  that  habitual  seriousness, 
modesty  and  sobriety  of  mind,  that  steady 
composedness,  gravity  and  constancy  of  de¬ 
meanour,  which  become  Christians.  We 
should  continually  keep  our  minds  intent 
upon  our  high  calling ,  and  grand  interests ; 
ever  well  tuned,  and  ready  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  holy  devotions,  and  the  practice  of 
most  serious  duties  with  earnest  attention 
and  fervent  affection :  wherefore  we  should 
never  suffer  them  to  be  dissolved  into  levity, 
or  disordered  into  a  wanton  frame,  indis¬ 
posing  us  for  religious  thoughts  and  actions. 
M  e  ought  always  in  our  behaviour  to  main¬ 
tain  not  only  ro  a  fitting  decency ,  but 

also  -c  nfivov,  a  stately  gravity,  a  kind  of  ve¬ 
nerable  majesty,  suitable  to  that  high  rank 
which  we  bear  of  God's  friends  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  adorning  our  holy  profession,  and 
guarding  us  from  all  impressions  of  sinful 
vanity.1*  Wherefore  we  should  not  let  our¬ 
selves  be  transported  into  any  excessive 
pitch  of  lightness,  inconsistent  with,  or 
prejudicial  to,  our  Christian  state  and  bu¬ 
siness^  Gravity  and  modesty  are  the  fences 
of  piety,  which  being  once  slighted,  sin  will 
easily  attempt  and  encroach  upon  us.  So 
the  old  Spanish  gentleman  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  have  been  wise,  who,  when  his 
son,  upon  a  voyage  to  the  Indies,  took  his 
leave  of  him,  gave  him  this  odd  advice : 
My  son,  in  the  first  place  hep  thy  gravity, 
in  the  next  place  fear  God :  ||  intimating, 
that  a  man  must  first  be  serious  before  he 
can  be  pious. 

To  conclude,  as  we  need  not  to  be  de¬ 
mure,  so  must  we  not  be  impudent ;  as  we 
should  not  be  sour,  so  ought  we  not  to  be 
fond  ;  as  we  may  be  free,  so  we  should  not 
be  vain  ;  as  we  may  well  stoop  to  friendly 
complaisance,  so  we  should  take  heed  of 
falling  into  contemptible  levity.  If  without 
wronging  others,  or  derogating  from  our¬ 
selves,  we  can  be  facetious  ;  if  we  can  use 
our  wits  in  jesting  innocently  and  conve¬ 
niently  ;  we  may  sometimes  do  it :  but  let 
us,  in  compliance  with  St.  Paul’s  direction, 
beware  of  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  which 
are  not  convenient. 

§  Dictum  potius  aliquando  perdet.  quam  minuet 
autoritatem.  —  Quint,  vi.  3. 

II  Strad.  Infam.  lamiani. 

u  Phil.  iv.  8;  1  Tim.  US.  8;  Tit.  II.  10. 
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Now  the  God  of  grace  and  peace  make 
us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will , 
working  in  us  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in 
his  sight ,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.' 


SERMON  XV. 

AGAINST  RASH  AND  VAIN  SWEARING. 

James  v.  12 _ But  above  all  things ,  my 

brethren ,  swear  not. 

Among  other  precepts  of  good  life  (direct¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  virtue  and  abstinence 
from  sin)  St.  James  doth  insert  this  about 
swearing,  couched  in  an  expression  denot¬ 
ing  his  great  earnestness,  and  apt  to  excite 
our  special  attention.  Therein  he  doth  not 
mean  universally  to  interdict  the  use  of 
oaths  (for  that  in  some  cases  is  not  only 
lawful,  but  very  expedient,  yea  needful, 
and  required  from  us  as  a  duty ;)  but  that 
swearing  which  our  Lord  had  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited  to  his  disciples,  and  which  thence, 
questionless,  the  brethren  to  whom  St. 
James  did  write  did  well  understand  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  forbear,  having  learnt  so 
in  the  first  catechisms  of  Christian  institu¬ 
tion  ;  that  is,  needless  and  heedless  swear¬ 
ing  in  ordinary  conversation :  a  practice 
then  frequent  in  the  world,  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  the  which  also,  to  the 
shame  of  our  age,  is  now  so  much  in  fa¬ 
shion,  and  with  some  men  in  vogue  ;  the 
invoking  God’s  name,  appealing  to  his 
testimony,  and  provoking  his  judgment, 
upon  any  slight  occasion,  in  common  talk, 
with  vain  incogitancy,  or  profane  boldness. 
From  such  practice  the  holy  Apostle  de- 
horteth  in  terms  importing  his  great  con¬ 
cernedness  and  implying  the  matter  to  be 
of  highest  importance :  for,  o  cravro/v, 
saith  he.  Before  all  things ,  my  brethren ,  do 
not  swear;  as  if  he  did  apprehend  this  sin 
of  all  other  to  be  one  of  the  most  heinous 
and  pernicious.  Could  he  have  said  more, 
would  he  have  said  so  much,  if  he  had  not 
conceived  the  matter  to  be  of  exceeding 
weight  and  consequence  ?  And  that  it  is 
so,  I  mean  now,  by  God’s  help,  to  show 
you,  by  proposing  some  considerations, 
whereby  the  heinous  wickedness,  together 
with  the  monstrous  folly,  of  such  rash  and 
vain  swearing  w  ill  appear  ;  the  which  be¬ 
ing  laid  to  heart  will,  I  hope,  effectually 
dissuade  and  deter  from  it. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
and  what  we  do  when  we  adventure  to 
swear. 

It  is  (as  it  is  phrased  in  the  Decalogue, 

’  fleb.  xiii.  2D,  21. 


and  otherwhere  in  holy  Scripture1)  an  as¬ 
suming  the  name  of  our  God ,  and  applying 
it  to  our  purpose,  to  countenance  and  con¬ 
firm  what  we  say.* 

It  is  an  invocation  of  God  as  a  most 
faithful  witness  concerning  the  truth  of  our 
words,  or  the  sincerity  of  our  meaning. b 

It  is  an  appeal  to  God  as  a  most  upright 
Judge,  whether  we  do  prevaricate  in  as¬ 
serting  what  we  do  not  believe  true,  or  in 
promising  what  we  are  not  firmly  resolved 
to  perform.1 

It  is  a  formal  engagement  of  God  to  be 
the  Avenger  of  our  trespassing  in  violation 
of  truth  or  faith. d 

It  is  a  binding  our  souls  f  with  a  most 
strict  and  solemn  obligation,  to  answer  be¬ 
fore  God,  and  to  undergo  the  issue  of  his 
judgment  about  what  we  affirm  or  under¬ 
take. 

Such  an  oath  is  represented  to  us  in  holy 
Scripture. 

Whence  we  may  collect,  that  swearing 
doth  require  great  modesty  and  composed¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  very  serious  consideration 
and  solicitous  care,  that  we  be  not  rude 
and  saucy  with  God,  in  taking  up  his  name , 
and  prostituting  it  to  vile  or  mean  uses  ; 
that  we  do  not  abuse  or  debase  his  autho¬ 
rity,  by  citing  it  to  aver  falsehoods  or  im¬ 
pertinences  ;  that  wq  do  not  slight  his 
venerable  justice,  by  rashly  provoking  it 
against  us ;  that  we  do  not  precipitantly 
throw  our  souls  into  most  dangerous  snares 
and  intricacies. 

For,  let  us  reflect  and  consider :  wThat  a 
presumption  is  it  without  due  regard  and 
reverence  to  lay  hold  on  God’s  name;  with 
unhallowed  breath  to  vent  and  toss  that 
great  and  glorious ,  that  most  holy,  that 
reverend ,  that  fearful  and  terrible  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  the  great  Creator, 
the  mighty  Sovereign,  the  dreadful  Judge 
!  of  all  the  world ; e  that  name  which  all 
heaven  with  profoundest  submission  doth 
adore ;  which  the  angelical  powers,  the 
brightest  and  purest  seraphim,  without 
hiding  their  faces,1  and  reverential  horror, 
cannot  utter  or  hear  ;  the  very  thought 
whereof  should  strike  awe  through  our 
hearts,  the  mention  whereof  would  make 
any  sober  man  to  tremble  ;  n us 

•  Plurima  firmantur  jurejuranclo - diis  iromor- 

tali  bus  interpositis  turn  judicibus,  turn  testibus. —  Cic. 
dt  Leg.  ii.  p.  3*26. 

t  Num.  xxx.  2.  ^  Il£f  o«y.ce  its  zctragotv  tiA (t/ra  t r,g 
imcfxietf. —  Plut.  in  Capit.  Kom.  p.  491. 

a  Exod  xx.  7  ;  Prov.  xxx.  9.  b  Gen.  xxxi.  50  ; 
Judg.  xi.  10;  1  Sam.  xii.  5;  Jcr.  xlii.  5;  Job  xvi.  19; 
Mai.  iii.  5;  1  John  v.  9.  cGen.  xxxi.  53;  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  15;  l  Kings  viii.  31.  32;  ii.  23  ;  xix.  2  ;  xx.  10; 
Neh.  v.  12,  13.  d  Ruth  i.  17  ;  2  Kings  vi.  31  ;  2  Sain, 
iii.  9,  35;  xix.  13;  1  Sam.  xiv.  44;  iii.  17;  xx.  13. 

*  Psal.  xcix.  3;  cxi.  9  ;  oxhlii.  13;  L‘eut.  xxviii.  53. 
j  f  Isa.  vi.  2 ;  Chrys.  ‘A, 3#.  ^  . 
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inrsi,  For  how,  saith  St.  Chrysostom.6  is 
it  not  absurd ,  that  a  servant  should  not  dare 
to  call  his  master  by  name ,  or  bluntly  and 
ordinarily  to  mention  him ;  yet  that  toe 
slightly  and  contemptuously  should  in  our 
mouth  toss  about  the  Lord  of  angels  ? 

How  is  it  not  absurd ,  if  we  have  a  gar¬ 
ment  better  than  the  rest,  that  we  forbear  to 
use  it  continually ;  but  in  the  most  slight  and 
common  way  do  wear  the  name  of  God t h 

How  grievous  indecency  is  it,  at  every 
turn  to  summon  our  Maker,  and  call  down 
Almighty  God  from  heaven  to  attend  our 
leisure,  to  vouch  our  idle  prattle,  to  second 
our  giddy  passions,  to  concern  his  truth,  his 
justice,  his  power,  in  our  trivial  affairs? 

What  a  wildness  is  it  to  dally  with  that 
judgment  upon  which  the  eternal  doom  of 
all  creatures  dependeth,  at  which  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  heaven  are  astonished,'  which  hurled  ' 
down  legions  of  angels  from  the  top  of 
heaven  and  happiness  into  the  bottomless 
dungeon?  the  which,  as  grievous  sinners, 
of  all  things  we  have  most  reason  to  dread ; 
and  about  which  no  sober  man  can  other¬ 
wise  think,  than  did  that  great  king,  the 
holy  Psalmist,  who  said.  My  flesh  trembleth 
for  thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments d 

How  prodigious  a  madness  is  it,  with¬ 
out  any  constraint  or  needful  cause,  to 
incur  so  horrible  danger,  to  rush  upon  a 
curse ;  to  defy  that  vengeance,  the  least 
touch  or  breath  whereof  can  dash  us  to 
nothing,  or  thrust  us  down  into  extreme 
and  endless  wo  ? 

Who  can  express  the  wretchedness  of 
that  folly  which  so  entangleth  us  with  in¬ 
extricable  knots,  and  enchaineth  our  souls 
so  rashly  with  desperate  obligations  ? 

Wherefore  he  that  would  but  a  little 
mind  what  he  doeth  when  he  dareth  to 
swear,  what  it  is  to  meddle  with  the  ador¬ 
able  name,  the  venerable  testimony,  the 
formidable  judgment,  the  terrible  venge¬ 
ance  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  into  what  a 
case  he  putteth  himself,  how  extreme 
hazard  he  runneth  thereby,  would  as¬ 
suredly  have  little  heart  to  swear,  without 
greatest  reason,  and  most  urgent  need ; 
hardly  without  trembling  would  he  under¬ 
take  the  most  necessary  and  solemn  oath  ; 
much  cause  would  he  see  s-i? ur$cu  to 

adore ,  to  fear  an  oath :  which  to  do,  the 
divine  Preacher  maketh  the  character  of  a 
good  man ;  As  (saith  he)  is  the  good ,  so 
is  the  sinner,  and  he  that  swear eth,  as  he 
that  fear  eth  an  oath  A 

In  fine,  even  a  heathen  philosopher,  con¬ 
sidering  the  nature  of  an  oath,  did  conclude 

*  ChfJS.  -A»?j.  J.  p.  514.  «>  Id.  ’AA;.  9',  p.  525. 

'JoUxxvi.  II.  i  Psal.  cxix-  120.  k  Ecclea.  is.  2. 
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the  unlawfulness  thereof  in  such  cases. 
For,  Seeing  (saith  he)  an  oath  doth  call 
God  for  witness,  and  proposeth  him  for 
umpire  and  vouchei  of  the  things  it  saith; 
therefore  to  induce  God  so  upon  occasion 
of  human  affairs,  or,  which  is  all  one,  upon 
small  and  slight  accounts,  doth  imply  con¬ 
tempt  of  him  :  wherefore  we  ought  wholly 
to  shun  swearing,  except  upon  occasions  of 
highest  necessity .* 

II.  We  may  consider,  that  swearing 
(agreeably  to  its  nature,  or  natural  apti¬ 
tude  and  tendency),  is  represented  in  holy 
Scripture  as  a  special  part  of  religious 
worship,  or  devotion  toward  God  ;  in  the 
due  performance  whereof  we  do  avow  him 
for  the  true  God  and  Governor  of  the 
w  orld ;  we  piously  do  acknowledge  his 
principal  attributes  and  special  preroga¬ 
tives  (his  omnipresence  and  omniscience, 
extending  itself  to  our  most  inward 
thoughts,  our  secretest  purposes,  our  clo¬ 
sest  retirements ;  his  watchful  providence 
over  all  our  actions,  affairs,  and  concerns ; 
his  faithful  goodness,  in  favouring  truth 
and  protecting  right ;  his  exact  justice,  in 
patronising  sincerity,  and  chastising  perfi- 
diousness  ;)  his  being  supreme  Lord  over 
all  persons,  and  Judge  paramount  in  all 
causes ;  his  readiness  in  our  need,  upon 
our  humble  imploration  and  reference,  to 
undertake  the  arbitration  of  matters  con¬ 
troverted,  and  the  care  of  administering 
justice,  for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and 
right,  of  loyalty  and  fidelity,  of  order  and 
peace  among  men.  Swearing  doth  also  in¬ 
timate  a  pious  trust  and  confidence  in  God ; 
as  Aristotle  observeth.f 

Such  things  a  serious  oath  doth  imply, 
to  such  purposes  swearing  naturally  ser- 
veth :  and  therefore  to  signify  or  effectuate 
them,  divine  institution  hath  devoted  it. 

God,  in  goodness,  to  such  ends,  hath 
pleased  to  lend  us  his  great  name ;  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  cite  him  for  a  witness,  to  have 
recourse  to  his  bar,  to  engage  his  justice 
and  power,  whenever  the  case  deserveth 
and  requireth  it,  or  when  we  cannot  by 
other  means  well  assure  the  sincerity  of 
our  meaning,  or  secure  the  constancy  of 
our  resolutions. 

Yea  in  such  exigencies  he  doth  exact 
this  practice  from  us,  as  an  instance  of  our 
religious  confidence  in  him,  and  as  a  ser- 

•  ’O  ya-i  o*zo;  0u?  xa>. »7»  zcu  uir/rr,* 

aCrcr  z eu  lyy'sr.rr.v  ip*  Xiy u  wjoirzir&r  to  yeZt  eri 
a*6*c^rn0i(  Tzayuari  {.rau/rot  hi  trrui  luz*c.;  xa)  tinHa) 
rot  catpaj'G*,  zetr  t  ait  to*  iiToyfaffir 

Cts  %*r,  “Tec* aunt ffbxi  rot  c;xcr,  &C.  —  Siinpl.  in  tpict. 
cap.  iliv. 

t  E^rioCk  to  Gi/.isr  tos(  &ioic  t?*rg(rt<r.  It  is  a  pipits 
thing  willingly  to  commend  our  case  or  controversy 
to  God.  — Arut.  Rhcl.  i.  16. 
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vice  conducible  to  his  glory  :  for  it  is  a 
precept  in  his  law,  of  moral  nature,  and 
eternal  obligation,  Thou  shalt  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God ;  him  shalt  thou  serve ,  and 
to  him  shalt  thou  cleave ,  and  shall  swear 
by  his  name.1  It  is  the  character  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  man  to  swear  with  due  reverence  and 
upright  conscience.  For,  The  king  (saith 
the  Psalmist)  shall  rejoice  in  God;  every 
one  that  sweareth  by  him  shall  glory ;  but 
the  mouth  of  them  that  speak  lies  shall  be 
stopped .m  It  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  God’s 
people,  according  to  that  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremy,  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they 
will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of  my  people, 

to  swear  by  my  name - then  shall  they  be 

built  in  the  midst  of  my  people."  It  is  pre¬ 
dicted  concerning  the  evangelical  times, 
Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow ,  every  tongue 
shall  swear .-  and,  That  he  who  blesseth  him¬ 
self  in  the  earth,  shall  bless  himself  by  the 
God  of  truth  ;  and  he  that  sweareth  in  the 
earth ,  shall  swear  by  the  God  of  truth.0 

As  therefore  all  other  acts  of  devotion, 
wherein  immediate  application  is  made  to 
the  Divine  Majesty,  should  never  be  per¬ 
formed  without  most  hearty  intention, 
most  serious  consideration,  most  lowly 
reverence  ;  so  neither  should  this  grand 
one,  wherein  God  is  so  nearly  touched, 
and  his  chief  attributes  so  much  concern¬ 
ed:  the  which  indeed  doth  involve  both 
prayer  and  praise,  doth  require  the  most 
devotional  acts  of  faith  and  fear. 

We  therefore  should  so  perform  it  as  not 
to  incur  that  reproof :  This  people  draweth 
nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth ,  and  honour- 
eth  me  with  their  lips ,  but  their  heart  is  fur 
from  me? 

When  we  seem  most  formally  to  avow 
God,  to  confess  his  omniscience,  to  con¬ 
fide  in  his  justice ;  we  should  not  really 
disregard  him,  and  in  effect  signify,  that 
we  do  not  think  he  doth  know  what  we 
say,  or  mind  what  we  do. 

If  we  do  presume  to  offer  this  service, 
we  should  do  it  in  the  manner  appointed 
himself,  acording  to  the  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Prophet :  Thou  shalt  swear, 
The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and 
in  righteousness : in  truth,  taking  heed 
that  our  meaning  be  conformable  to  the 
sense  of  our  words,  and  our  words  to  the 
verity  of  tilings  ;  in  judgment,  having  with 
careful  deliberation  examined  and  weighed 
that  which  we  assert  or  promise ;  in  right¬ 
eousness,  being  satisfied  in  conscience,  that 
we  do  not  therein  infringe  any  rule  of 
piety  toward  God,  of  equity  toward  men, 


1  Dent.  x.  20;  vi.  13.  m  Psal.  lxiii.  II.  n 
xt>  10.  °  ha.  xlv.  23 ;  Ixv.  16.  r  Matt.  xv.  s ; 

ha  xxix.  13.  a  Jer.  iv.  2. 


of  sobriety  and  discretion  in  regard  to  our¬ 
selves. 

The  cause  of  our  swearing  must  be 
needful,  or  very  expedient ;  the  design  of 
it  must  be  honest  and  useful  to  consider¬ 
able  purposes  (tending  to  God’s  honour, 
our  neighbour’s  benefit,  our  owm  welfare ;) 
the  matter  of  it  should  be  not  only  just 
and  lawful,  but  worthy  and  weighty;  the 
manner  ought  to  be  grave  and  solemn,  our 
mind  being  framed  to  earnest  attention, 
and  endued  with  pious  affections  suitable 
to  the  occasion. 

Otherwise,  if  we  do  venture  to  swear, 
without  due  advice  and  care,  w  ithout  much 
respect  and  awe,  upon  any  slight  or  vain 
(not  to  say  bad  or  unlawful)  occasion  ;  we 
then  desecrate  swearing,  and  are  guilty  of 
profaning  a  most  sacred  ordinance ;  the 
doing  so  doth  imply  base  hypocrisy,  or 
lewd  mockery,  or  abominable  wantonness 
and  folly ;  in  boldly  invading,  and  vainly 
trifling  with  the  most  august  duties  of  re¬ 
ligion. r  Such  swearing,  therefore,  is  very 
dishonourable  and  injurious  to  God,  very 
prejudicial  to  religion,  very  repugnant  to 
piety. 

III.  We  may  consider  that  the  swearing 
prohibited  is  very  noxious  to  human  society. 

The  great  prop  of  society  (which  up- 
holdeth  the  safety,  peace,  and  welfare  there¬ 
of,  in  observing  laws,  dispensing  justice, 
discharging  trusts,  keeping  contracts,  and 
holding  good  correspondence  mutually)  is 
conscience,  or  a  sense  of  duty  toward  God, 
obliging  to  perform  what  is  right  and  equal ; 
quickened  by  hope  of  rewards,  and  fear  of 
punishments  from  him:  secluding  which 
principle,  no  worldly  consideration  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  men  fast;  or  can  farther 
dispose  many  to  do  right,  or  observe  faith, 
or  hold  peace,  than  appetite,  or  interest, 
or  humour  (things  very  slippery  and  un¬ 
certain)  do  sway  them. 

That  men  should  live  honestly,  quietly, 
and  comfortably  together,  it  is  needful  that 
they  should  live  under  a  sense  of  God’s 
will,  and  in  awe  of  the  divine  power,  hoping 
to  please  God,  and  fearing  to  offend  him, 
by  their  behaviour  respectively. 

That  justice  should  be  administered  be¬ 
tween  men,  it  is  necessary  that  testimonies 
of  fact  be  alleged ;  and  that  witnesses  should 
apprehend  themselves  greatly  obliged  to 
discover  the  truth,  according  to  their  con¬ 
science,  in  dark  and  doubtful  cases. 

That  men  should  uprightly  discharge 
offices  serviceable  to  public  good,  it  doth 
behove  that  they  be  firmly  engaged  to  per¬ 
form  the  trusts  reposed  in  them. 

'  Matt.  XV.  7,  8. 
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That  in  affairs  of  very  considerable 
importance,  men  should  deal  with  one  an¬ 
other  with  satisfaction  of  mind  and  mutual 
confidence,  they  must  receive  competent 
assurances  concerning  the  integrity,  fide¬ 
lity.  and  constancy  each  of  other. 

That  the  safety  of  governors  may  be 
preserved,  and  the  obedience  due  to  them 
maintained  secure  from  attempts  to  which 
they  are  liable  (by  the  treachery,  levitv, 
perverseness,  timorousness,  ambition,  all 
such  lusts  and  ill  humours  of  men),  it  is 
expedient  that  men  should  be  tied  with  the 
strictest  bands  of  allegiance. 

That  controversies  emergent  about  the 
interests  of  men  should  be  determined,  and 
an  end  put  to  strife  by  peremptory  and 
satisfactory  means,  is  plainly  necessary  for 
common  quiet. 

V  herefore,  for  the  public  interest  and 
benefit  of  human  society,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  highest  obligations  possible  should  be 
laid  upon  the  consciences  of  men. 

And  such  are  those  of  oaths,  engaging 
them  to  fidelity  and  constancy  in  all  such 
cases,  out  of  regard  to  Almighty  God,  as 
the  infallible  Patron  of  truth  and  right, 
the  unavoidable  Chastiser  of  perfidiousness 
and  improbity. 

To  such  purposes,  therefore,  oaths  have  I 
ever  been  applied,  as  the  most  effectual  in¬ 
struments  of  working  them ;  not  only  among 
the  followers  of  true  and  perfect  religion, 
but  even  among  all  those  who  had  anv 
glimmering  notions  concerning  a  Divine 
power  and  providence;  who  have  deemed 
an  oath  the  fastest  tie  of  conscience,  and 
held  the  violation  of  it  for  the  most  detest¬ 
able  impiety  and  iniquity.  So  that  what 
Cicero  saith  of  the  Romans,  that  their  an¬ 
cestors  had  no  band  to  constrain  faith  more 
strait  than  an  oath’  is  true  of  all  other 
nations ;  common  reason  not  being  able  to 
devise  any  engagement  more  obliging  than 
it ;  it  being  in  the  nature  of  things  tijui/c-*/* 
T.rr,f  and  o%  t/cu  rarot  aXr,$iia;  i*l%uoo>  *  tll6 
utmost  assurance, /the  last  resort  of  human 
faith,  the  surest  pledge  that  any  man  can 
yield  of  his  trustiness.  Hence  ever  in  trans¬ 
actions  of  highest  moment  this  hath  been 
used  to  bind  the  faith  of  men. 

Hereby  nations  have  been  wont  to  ratify 
leagues  of  peace  and  amity  between  each 
other  (which  therefore  the  Greeks  called 

Hereby  princes  have  obliged  their  sub-  1 
jects  to  loyalty:  and  it  hath  ever  been  the 

•  Nullum  enim  vinculum  ad  adstrinjrcndam  fidern 
jurejurando  majores  arctius  esse  voluerunt.  —  Cic.  de 
OjT  hi. 

I  llji;  «£.*  iiV/»  vuut  ***«/,  kcu  C* klai. —  PoJyb. 

•  lialic.  Procop.  hiod.  £ic. 


strongest  argument  to  press  that  dutv, 
which  the  Preacher  useth:  I  counsel  thee 
to  keep  the  king's  commandment ,  and  that 
in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God.1 

Hereby  generals  have  engaged  their  sol¬ 
diers  to  stick  close  to  them,  in  bearing 
hardships  and  encountering  dangers. u 

Hereby  the  nuptial  league  hath  been 
confirmed;  the  solemnization  whereof  in 
temples  before  God  is  iu  effect  a  most  sa- 
I  cred  oath. 

Hereon  the  decision  of  the  greatest  causes 
concerning  the  lives,  estates,  and  reputa¬ 
tions  of  men  have  depended;  so  that,  as 
the  Apostle  saith,  an  oath  for  confirmation 
is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife d 

Indeed  such  hath  the  need  hereof  been 
ever  apprehended,  that  we  may  observe,  in 
cases  of  great  importance,  no  other  obli¬ 
gation  hath  been  admitted  for  sufficient  to 
bind  the  fidelity  and  constancy  of  the  most 
credible  persons  ;  so  that  even*  the  best  men 
hardly  could  trust  the  best  men  without  it. 
For  instance, 

^  hen  Abimelech  would  assure  to  him¬ 
self  the  friendship  of  Abraham,  although 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  very  pious  and  right¬ 
eous  person,  whose  word  might  be  as  well 
taker,  as  any  man's,  yet,  for  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  he  thus  spake  to  him  :  God  is  with 
thee  in  all  that  thou  doest ;  now  therefore 
swear  unto  me  here  by  God ,  that  thou  wilt 
not  deal  falsely  with  me.’ 

Abraham,  though  he  did  much  confide  in 
the  honesty  of  his  servant  Eliezer,  having 
entrusted  him  with  all  his  estate,  yet  in 
the  afl'uir  concerning  the  marriage  of  his 
son,  he  could  not  but  thus  oblige  him: 
1'id  (saith  he)  J pray  thee ,  thy  hand  under 
my  thigh  ;  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  heaven ,  and  the  God  of 
the  earth,  that  thou  wilt  not  take  a  wife  unto 
my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites.% 

Laban  had  good  experience  of  Jacob’s 
1  fidelity;  yet  that  would  not  satisfy,  but. 
The  Lord  (said  he)  watch  between  me  and 
thee,  when  ice  are  absent  one  from  another. 
Jj  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or  if  thou 
shult  take  other  wives  beside  my  daughters, 
no  man  is  with  us ;  see.  God  is  witness  be- 
tu-een  thee  and  me.  The  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  of  their 
father,  judge  betwixt  usd 

So  did  Jacob  make  Joseph  swear,  that 
he  would  bury  him  in  Canaan :  and  Joseph 
cuus  d  the  children  of  Israel  to  swear,  that 
they  would  translate  his  bones .  *  So  did 
Jonathan  cause  his  beloved  friend  David 
to  swear,  that  he  would  show  kindness  to 
*  Eccles.  Tin.  2.  "  Yegct.  it.  *  Hi-b.  vi.  16. 

*  Gen.  sad.  22,  23.  *  (.on.  xv.  3;  xxiv.  2,  3,  3i. 

?  Cai.  \.\xi.  42,  jy,  ;3  *  Ceil.  I,  5,  25. 
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him ,  and  to  his  house  for  ever*  The  pru¬ 
dence  of  which  course  the  event  showeth, 
the  total  excision  of  Jonathan’s  family  being 
thereby  prevented ;  for,  The  King,  it  is  said, 
spared  Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Jonathan , 
because  of  the  Lord s  oath  that  was  between 
them.b 

These  instances  declare,  that  there  is  no 
security  which  men  can  yield  comparable 
to  that  of  an  oath ;  the  obligation  whereof 
no  man  wilfully  can  infringe,  without  re¬ 
nouncing  the  fear  of  God,  and  any  pretence 
to  his  favour.0 

Wherefore  human  society  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  wronged  and  damnified  by  the 
dissolving  or  slackening  these  most  sacred 
bands  of  conscience:  and  consequently  by 
their  common  and  careless  use  ;  which  soon 
will  breed  a  contempt  of  them,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  insignificant,  either  to  bind  the 
swearers,  or  to  ground  a  trust  on  their 
oaths. 

As  by  the  rare  and  reverent  use  of  oaths 
their  dignity  is  upheld,  and  their  obligation 
kept  fast ;  so  by  the  frequent  and  negligent 
application  of  them,  by  the  prostituting 
t  hem  to  every  mean  and  toyish  purpose ,  their 
respect  will  be  quite  lost,  their  strength 
will  be  loosed,  they  will  prove  unservice¬ 
able  to  public  use. 

If  oaths  generally  become  cheap  and  vile, 
what  will  that  of  allegiance  signify?  If  men 
are  wont  to  play  with  swearing  anywhere, 
can  we  expect  they  should  be  serious  and 
strict  therein  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  church? 
M  ill  they  regard  God’s  testimony,  or  dread 
his  judgment,  in  one  place,  or  at  one  time, 
when  everywhere  upon  any,  upon  no  oc¬ 
casion  they  dare  to  confront  and  contemn 
them :  Who,  then,  will  be  the  more  trusted 
for  swearing?  What  satisfaction  will  any 
man  have  from  it?  The  rifeness  of  this 
practice,  as  it  is  the  sign,  so  it  will  be  the 
cause,  of  a  general  diffidence  among  men. 

Incredible  therefore  is  the  mischief  which 
this  vain  practice  will  bring  in  to  the  public ; 
depriving  princes  of  their  best  security,  ex¬ 
posing  the  estates  of  private  men  to  uncer¬ 
tainty,  shaking  all  the  confidence  men  can 
have  in  the  faith  of  one  another. 

For  wliich  detriments  accruing  from  this 
abuse  to  the  public,  every  vain  swearer  is 
responsible ;  and  he  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider,  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  make 
reparation  for  them.  And  the  public  is 
much  concerned  that  this  enormity  be  re¬ 
trenched. 

1^  •  Let  us  consider,  that  rash  and  vain 
swearing  is  very  apt  often  to  bring  the 

*  !  Sam.  XX.  14.  15.  17.  «■  2  Sam.  xxi.  7. 

(1  Kings  i.  51  ;  Exra  x.  5  ;  Nch.  v.  12 ;  xiii.  25.) 
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practiser  of  it  into  that  most  horrible  sin 
of  perjury.  For  false  swearing ,  as  the 
Hebrew  Wise  Man  saith,  naturally  spring- 
eth  out  of  much  swearing  :*  and,  He  (saith 
Chrysostom)  that  swear eth  continually ,  both 
willingly  and  unwillingly ,  both  ignorantly 
and  knowingly ,  both  in  earnest  and  in  sport , 
being  often  transported  by  anger ,  and  many 
other  things ,  will  frequently  forswear.  It  is 
confessed  and  manifest ,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  him  that  sweareth  much ,  to  be  perjurious. 
’A/trxavov  yuo  For  (saith  he  again  j 

it  is  impossible ,  it  is  impossible  for  a  mouth 
addicted  to  swearing ,  not  frequently  to  for¬ 
swear.  f  He  that  sweareth  at  random,  as 
blind  passion  moveth,  or  wranton  fancy 
prompteth,  or  the  tempter  suggest  eth,  often 
will  hit  upon  asserting  that  which  is  false, 
or  promising  that  which  is  impossible: 
that  want  of  conscience  and  of  consider¬ 
ation  which  do  suffer  him  to  violate  God’s 
law  in  swearing,  will  betray  him  to  the 
venting  of  lies,  which  backed  with  oaths 
become  perjuries.  If  sometime  what  he 
sweareth  doth  happen  to  be  true  and  per- 
formable,  it  doth  not  free  him  of  guilt; 
it  being  his  fortune,  rather  than  his  care 
or  conscience,  which  keepeth  him  from 
perjury. 

V .  Such  swearing  commonly  will  induce 
a  man  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  unlawful 
practices  ;  and  consequently  will  entangle 
him  in  a  woful  necessity,  either  of  breaking 
his  oath,  or  of  doing  worse,  andcommitting 
wickedness :  so  that  swearing ,  as  St.  Chry¬ 
sostom  saith,  hath  this  misery  attending 
it,  that,  both  transgressed  and  observed ,  it 
plagueth  those  who  are  guilty  of  it.  J 

Of  this  perplexity  the  holy  Scripture 
affordeth  two  notable  instances:  the  one 
of  Saul,  forced  to  break  his  rash  oaths; 
the  other  of  Herod,  being  engaged  thereby 
to  commit  a  most  horrid  murder. d 

Had  Saul  observed  his  oaths,  what  in¬ 
jury  had  he  done,  what  mischief  had  he  pro¬ 
duced,  in  slaughtering  his  most  worthy  and 
most  innocent  son,  the  prop  and  glory  of 
his  family,  the  bulwark  of  his  country,  and 
the  grand  instrument  of  salvation  to  it ;  in 

*  C> -jirati  Iz  'ToXvboztctt  -4/tybo^z/x-  —  Philo  in  Decal. 
Ne  quisquam  facili  juratione  etiam  ad  perjuriuin  de- 
cidisset,  et  in  Ecclesia  populo  praedicabat,  et  suos  in- 
stituerat,  ne  quis  juraret  nec  ad  modicum  quidem.  — 
Posid.  in  Fit.  S.  Aug.  cap.  xxv. 
t  O  bir.nzue  ofjuyy;%  &c.  —  Chrys.  ’AvJj.  iV.  p.  553. 

M >5  lU  Croxfitriv  mtn jr*»  quidam  legunt,  Jac.  V.  12. 
Vid.  Grot. 

O'jtcu;  iffTtv  uuo).oy r,/j.(vov  zx't  on  to v  robCo^xov 

(t'ta.yxY,  xttt  ino^xov  tTteti. —  Ibid. 

A/xr.xxtov  yet*t  <rr«a«  uiuikirzx'o;  oixtC>uiy 

fjor,  <rv*ix*c  irio«xuv  —  Chrys.  ’A*b{.  ib'.  p.  559. 

t  Tovto  to  baton  txti  o  Ofzoe,  on  xec'i  TX{<xZeci*oiu.iio( 
xeti  CvXctTTOuivos  zohaZu  revs  ocAtuxcutvov;-  —  Chrys. 
’A*$;  tb'  p.  553. 

d  ( I  Saru  xxv.  22,  David.)  At*  tc'js  oizovs.  Matt, 
xiv.  9. 
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forcing  the  people  to  violate  their  cross 
oath,  and  for  prevention  of  one,  causing 
many  perjuries?  He  was  therefore  fain  to 
desist,  and  lie  under  the  guilt  of  breaking 
his  oaths.' 

And  for  Herod,  the  excellent  Father 
thus  presseth  the  consideration  of  his  case : 
Take,  saith  he,  I  beseech  you ,  the  chopped 
off  head  of  St.  John ,  and  his  warm  blood 
yet  trickling  down ;  each  of  you  bear  it  home 
with  you ,  and  conceive  that  before  your  eyes 
you  hear  it  uttering  speech ,  and  satjing ,  Em¬ 
brace  the  murderer  of  me ,  an  oath.  That 
which  reproof  did  not ,  this  an  oath  did  do; 
that  which  the  tyrant's  wrath  could  not ,  this 
the  necessity  of  keeping  an  oath  did  effect. 
For  when  the  tyrant  was  reprehended  pub¬ 
licly  in  the  audience  of  all  men ,  he  bravely 
did  bear  the  rebuke ;  but  when  he  had  cast 
himself  into  the  necessity  of  oaths ,  then  did 
he  cut  off  that  blessed  head.  * 

VI.  Likewise  the  use  of  rash  swearing 
will  often  engage  a  man  in  undertakings 
very  inconvenient  and  detrimental  to  him¬ 
self.  A  man  is  bound  to  perform  his  vows 
to  the  Lord ,  whatever  they  be,  whatever 
damage  or  trouble  thence  may  accrue  to 
him,  if  they  be  not  unlawful/  It  is  the  law, 
That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips ,  thou  shalt 
keep  and  perform.  It  is  the  property  of  a 
good  man,  that  He  siceareth  to  his  own  hurt , 
and  changeth  not.*  Wherefore  it  is  the  part 
of  a  sober  man,  to  be  well  advised  what  he 
doth  swear  or  vow  religiously ;  that  he  do 
not  put  himself  into  the  inextricable  strait 
ofcommitting great  sin,  or  undergoinggreat 
inconvenience ;  that  he  do  not  rush  into  that 
snare  of  which  the  Wise  Man  speaketh,  It 
is  a  snare  to  a  man  to  devour  that  which  is 
holy  (or  to  swallow  a  sacred  obligation),  and 
after  vows  to  make  inquiry, seeking  how  he 
may  disengage  himself :  the  doing  which  is 
a  folly  offensive  to  God,  as  the  Preacher 
telleth  us :  When  (saith  he)  thou  vowest  a  vote 
unto  God ,  defer  not  to  pay  it ;  for  he  hath 
no  pleasure  in  fools  :  pay  that  which  thou 
hast  vowed!  God  will  not  admit  our  folly 
in  vowing,  as  a  plea  or  an  excuse  for  non¬ 
performance  ;  he  will  exact  it  from  us  both 
as  a  due  debt,  and  as  a  proper  punishment 
of  our  impious  folly. 

For  instance,  into  what  loss  and  mischief, 
what  sorrow,  what  regret  and  repentance, 
did  the  unadvised  vow  of  Jephtha  throw 
him  ?  the  performance  whereof,  as  St. 

•  vuji{  rr.i  xt$et).r,r  'luxnou  XatCe.Tac — . 
'A.V  p.  552. 

t  Slvinf  rm  jreeyiSi  lean %ou.t*oi,  xeti  Si-ico.i  aXiiroif 

ffLibilttu.M.  See.  —  Chrys.  'A.3.- 

■  Vld.  Cbrys.  iV. '  A,S>.  1  S»m.  xiv.  45. 

'  Deut.xxui.  21  ;  Matt.  v.  33;  Psal.  lxvl.  13,  M. 

•  r>eut.  xriii.  23;  Fsal.  xv.  4.  i>  Trov.  xx.  25. 

•  EcclCS.  1.  4. 


[SERMON  XT. 

Chrysostom  remarketh,  God  did  permit, 
and  order  to  be  commemorated  with  so¬ 
lemn  lamentation,  that  all  posterity  might 
be  admonished  thereby,  and  deterred  from 
such  precipitant  swearing. k 

VII.  Let  us  consider,  that  swearing  is  a 
sin  of  all  others  peculiarly  clamorous,  and 
provocative  of  Divine  judgment.  God  is 
hardly  so  much  concerned,  or  in  a  manner 
constrained,  to  punish  any  other  sin  as  this. 
He  is  bound  in  honour  and  interest  to  vin¬ 
dicate  his  name  from  the  abuse,  his  autho¬ 
rity  from  the  contempt,  his  holy  ordinance 
from  the  profanation,  which  it  doth  infer. 
He  is  concerned  to  take  care  that  his  pro¬ 
vidence  be  not  questioned,  that  the  dread 
of  his  majesty  be  not  voided,  that  all  reli¬ 
gion  be  not  overthrown  by  the  outrageous 
commission  thereof  with  impunity. 

It  immediately  toucheth  his  name,  it  ex¬ 
pressly  calleth  upon  him  to  mind  it,  tojudge 
it,  to  show  himself  in  avenging  it.  He  may 
seem  deaf  or  unconcerned,  if,  beingso  called 
and  provoked,  he  doth  not  declare  himself. 

There  is  understood  to  be  a  kind  of  for¬ 
mal  compact  between  him  and  mankind, 
obliging  him  to  interpose,  to  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  his  cognizance,  being  specially  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him. 

The  bold  swearer  doth  importune  him 
to  hear,  doth  rouse  him  to  mark,  doth  brave 
him  tojudge  and  punish  his  wickedness. 

Hence  no  wonder  that  the  flying  roll,  a 
quick  and  inevitable  curse,  doth  surprise 
the  sivearer,  and  cut  him  off,  as  it  is  in 
the  Prophet.1  No  wonder  that  so  many  re¬ 
markable  instances  do  occur  in  history,  of 
signal  vengeance  inflicted  on  persons  no¬ 
tably  guilty  of  this  crime.  No  wonder  that 
a  common  practice  thereof  doth  fetch  down 
public  judgments ;  and  that,  as  the  Prophets 
of  old  did  proclaim,  because  of  swearing  the 
land  moumeth.m 

VIII.  Farther  (passing  over  the  special 
laws  against  it,  the  mischievous  conse¬ 
quences  of  it,  the  sore  punishments  ap¬ 
pointed  to  it),  we  may  consider,  that  to 
common  sense  vain  swearing  is  a  very  un¬ 
reasonable  and  ill-favoured  practice,  greatly 
misbecoming  any  sober,  worthy,  or  honest 
person  ;  but  especially  most  absurd  and  in¬ 
congruous  to  a  Christian. 

For  in  ordinary  conversation  what  need¬ 
ful  or  reasonable  occasion  can  intervene  of 
violating  this  command  ?  If  there  come  un¬ 
der  discourse  a  matter  of  reason,  which  is 
evidently  true  and  certain,  then  what  need 
can  there  be  of  an  oath  to  affirm  it,  it  suf- 

k  Chrys.  'A>3(.  iV.  1  Zech.  v.  2,  Sc.  —  Chrys. 

S.  p.  525.  a’,  p.  565.  i6\  p.  691.  “  Jer.  xxiii. 

10 ;  flo8.lv.  3. 
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ficing  to  expose  it  to  light,  or  to  propose 
the  evidences  for  it  ?  If  an  obscure  or 
doubtful  point  come  to  be  debated,  it  will 
not  bear  an  oath,  it  will  be  a  strange 
madness  to  dai-e,  a  great  folly  to  hope  the 
persuading  it  thereby.  What  were  more 
ridiculous  than  to  swear  the  truth  of  a 
demonstrable  theorem  ?  What  more  vain 
than  so  to  assert  a  disputable  problem  ? 
Oaths,  like  wagers,  are  in  such  cases  no 
arguments,  except  of  silliness  in  the  users 
of  them. 

If  a  matter  of  history  be  started,  then 
if  a  man  be  taken  for  honest,  his  word 
will  pass  for  attestation  without  farther 
assurance  :  but  if  his  veracity  or  probity  be 
doubted,  his  oath  will  not  be  relied  on, 
especially  when  he  doth  obtrude  it.  For  it 
was  no  less  truly  than  acutely  said  by  the 
old  poet,  O ux  av^^e;  ooxoi  sriVr/f,  d\'s  ovxnv 
“"’if,"  The  man  doth  not  get  credit  from  an 
oath ,  but  an  oath  from  the  man :  and  a  greater 
author.  An  oath  (saith  St. Chrysostom)  doth 
not  make  a  man  credible ,  but  the  testimony 
of  his  life ,  and  the  exactness  of  his  conver¬ 
sation ,  and  a  good  repute.  Many  often  have 
burst  with  swearing ,  and  persuaded  no  man; 
others  only  nodding  have  deserved  more  be¬ 
lief  than  those  who  have  swore  so  mightily .* 
Wherefore  oaths,  as  they  are  frivolous 
coming  from  a  person  of  little  worth  or 
conscience,  so  they  are  superfluous  in  the 
mouth  of  an  honest  and  worthy  person ; 
yea,  as  they  do  not  increase  the  credit  of 
the  former,  so  they  may  impair  that  of  the 
latter. 

A  good  man  (as  Socrates  did  say)  should 
apparently  so  demean  himself ,  that  his  word 
may  be  deemed  more  credible  than  an  oath  ;f 
the  constant  tenor  of  his  practice  vouching 
for  it,  and  giving  it  such  weight  that  no 
asseveration  can  farther  corroborate  it. 

He  should  r<£s  ioyoi;  tiogxtiv,  swear  by  kis 
good  deeds ,  and  exhibit  (hov  ciZiO'Tno'rov,  a  life 
deserving  belief  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus0 
saith  :  so  that  no  man  should  desire  more 
from  him  than  his  bare  assertion  ;  but  wil¬ 
lingly  should  yield  him  the  privilege  which 
the  Athenians  granted  to  Xenocritus,  that 
he  should  testify  without  swearing.  J 

He  should  be  like  the  Essenes,  of  whom 

#  Oy*  iipzof  agioT/rrcv  'zciii.  oc>.).ec  £/ay  juxc»rv»!x,  xou 
rr»\iTitei(  ixtlCux.  XOLt  UT6?.r,yJ/t(  xyxQv\  to/.Xoi  toA ActXjf 
bupfiayvrct*  outuvrif,  xou  oubivet  tnurav  irt»oi  bl,  inviu- 

CXfTff  fXOvOv,  Ct$l6TUT0Ti‘0l  Tfiuy  TOtTCLUTOC  OU.OJU.OXO  TOJV 

xfxrs.viL*.  —  Chrys.  ’A*5{.  g.  p.  514. 

♦  A‘»  r oyf  uyecUoh;  avbpocf  t^otov  o»xou  riTTOTt'Of  Cat/- 
HffOau  rxgtxo/xtpot/f  — Socr.  apud  Max.  Serin.  Ixxxv. 

o-xoubauou  A  eye;  o»xo<  ir-ca  £‘Zatio{,  ux/.tvr,(, 

ttVlt/Oi  ffretre;.  —  Philo 

Colendo  fldemjurant  (Scytha;;  apiul  Curt.  vii.  8.) 

•r  H»  it  xxi  ec^iOTicrot  a^ob^x.  aim  /j.*i  i^o*  iveuuorov 
T  OUTOJ  fjuvu  ff  y>  i  y_u>  *cy *  A  (Jrju.cs- —  Diog. 

Laert.  in  Xenocr. 

“  .Eocliyl.  0  Clem.  Alex.  Strom  vii.  p.  524. 


Josephus  saith,  that  every  thing  spoken  by 
them  was  more  valid  than  an  oath ;  whence 
they  declined  swearing.* 

He  should  so  much  confide  in  his  own 
veracity  and  fidelity,  and  so  much  stand 
upon  them,  that  he  should  not  deign  to 
offer  any  pledge  for  them,  implying  them 
to  want  confirmation. 

He  should  (as  St.  Hierome  saith)  so 
love  truth ,  that  he  should  suppose  himself 
to  have  sworn  whatsoever  he  hath  said; f 
and  therefore  should  not  be  apt  to  heap 
another  oath  on  his  words. 

Upon  such  accounts  common  reason  di¬ 
rected  even  Pagan  wise  men  wholly  to  in¬ 
terdict  swearing  in  ordinary  conversation, 
or  about  petty  matters,  as  an  irrational  and 
immoral  practice,  unworthy  of  sober  and 
discreet  persons.  Forbear  swearing  about 
any  matter ,  said  Plato,  cited  by  Clem.  Alex.  J 
Avoid  swearing ,  if  you  can ,  wholly ,  said 
Epictetus.  §  For  money  swear  by  no  god , 
though  you  swear  truly ,  said  Isocrates.  ||  And 
divers  the  like  precepts  occur  in  other  hea¬ 
thens  ;  the  mention  whereof  may  well  serve 
to  strike  shame  into  many  loose  and  vain 
people,  bearing  the  name  of  Christians. 

Indeed,  for  a  true  and  real  Christian, 
this  practice  doth  especially  in  a  far  higher 
degree  misbecome  him,  upon  considera¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  his  high  calling  and  holy 
profession. 

Plutarch  telleth  us,  that  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  swear :  of  which  law  among  other 
reasons  he  assigneth  this :  Because  it  is  not 
handsome ,  that  he ,  to  whom  divine  and  great¬ 
est  things  are  entrusted ,  should  be  distrusted 
about  small  matters.^  The  which  reason 
may  well  be  applied  to  excuse  every  Chris¬ 
tian  from  it,  who  is  a  priest  to  the  most 
High  God,  and  hath  the  most  celestial  and 
important  matters  concredited  to  him  ;  in 
comparison  to  which  all  other  matters  are 
very  mean  and  inconsiderable.  The  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  rank  should  render  his  word, 
verbum  honoris ,  passable  without  any  far¬ 
ther  engagement.  He  hath  opinions  of 
things,  he  hath  undertaken  practices  in¬ 
consistent  with  swearing.  For  he  that 
firmly  doth  believe  that  God  is  ever  pre¬ 
sent  with  him,  an  auditor  and  witness  of 

*  Yl  XV  TO  pv,6iv  Ct’  etVTUJV  lO’X'VeOTtCOV  bo  XOU,  TO  bi  OjUVUlIP 

eturoie  rtfitc-TctroLi.  Joseph. 

t  Tantus  in  te  sit  veri  amor,  ut  quicquid  dixeri9,  ju- 
ratum  putes.  — Hier.  Ep.  xiv. 

I  O^ko;  ccTUTTot-  Pluto  apud  Clem.  Alex. 

Str.  v.  p.  438. 

§  "0*xev  t xoetiTY.rov,  it  ul*  otov  re,  »/>  urav.  Epiet. 
Eneh.  cap.  xliv. 

||  "Evtxet  ^frfucrovv  uv.bivot  Siot  cicor-pe,  ixr'o'  ecv  iyc$* 
xi/rus  AA«f.  I  socr.  ad  Demon. 

%  Siolti  ru  toZ  A. of,  oux  t^mv  oucroti  ;  »j  on 

Tf>/  UiXO  -Z V  (tTifTUabctt  TOP  TOC  .*)  I IX  XX l  fJiiyiTTX  TUT*- 

f7iU?xi>CP  OUX  UX0i  'l9Tt\  \  nut.  ill  till.  Rom.  p-  421. 
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all  his  discourse  ;  he  that  is  persuaded  that 
a  severe  judgment  shall  pass  on  him, 
wherein  he  must  give  an  account  for  every 
idle  wordp  which  slippeth  from  him,  and 
wherein,  among  other  offenders,  assuredly 
liars  will  be  condemned  to  the  burning 
lake  ;q  he  that  in  a  great  sacrament  (once 
most  solemnly  taken,  and  frequently  re¬ 
newed)  hath  engaged  and  sworn,  together 
with  all  other  Divine  commandments,  to 
observe  those  which  most  expressly  do 
charge  him  to  be  exactly  just,  faithful,  and 
veracious  in  all  his  words  and  deeds ;  who 
therefore,  should  be  ready  to  say  with 
David,  I  have  sworn ,  and  am  stedfastly 
purposed  to  keep  thy  righteous  judgments ; r 
to  him  every  word  hath  the  force  of  an 
oath ;  *  every  lie,  every  breach  of  promise, 
every  violation  of  faith,  doth  involve  per¬ 
jury  :  for  him  to  swear,  is  false  heraldry, 
an  impertinent  accumulation  of  one  oath 
upon  another :  he  of  all  men  should  disdain 
to  allow  that  his  words  are  not  perfectly 
credible,  that  his  promise  is  not  secure, 
without  being  assured  by  an  oath. 

IX.  Indeed  the  practice  of  swearing 
gTeatly  disparageth  him  that  useth  it,  and 
derogateth  from  his  credit  upon  divers 
accounts. 

It  signifieth  (if  it  signifieth  any  thing), 
that  he  doth  not  confide  in  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  judgeth  his  own  bare  word  not 
to  deserve  credit:  for  why,  if  he  taketh 
his  word  to  be  good,  doth  he  back  it  with 
asseverations?  why,  if  he  deemeth  his  own 
honesty  to  bear  proof,  doth  he  cite  Heaven 
to  warrant  it  ? 

It  is  (saith  St.  Basil)  a  very  foul  and 
silly  thing  for  a  man  to  accuse  himself  as 
unworthy  of  belief  and  to  proffer  an  oath 
for  security.] 

By  so  doing  a  man  doth  authorise  others 
to  distrust  him :  for  it  can  be  no  wrong  to 
distrust  him,  who  doth  not  pretend  to  be 
a  credible  person,  or  that  his  saying  alone 
may  safely  be  taken ;  who,  by  suspecting 
that  others  are  not  satisfied  with  his  simple 
assertion,  implieth  a  reason  known  to  him¬ 
self  for  it. 

It  rendereth  whatever  he  saith  to  be  in 
reason  suspicious,  as  discovering  him  void 
of  conscience  and  discretion  :  for  he  that 
flatly,  against  the  rules  of  duty  and  reason, 
will  swear  vainly,  what  can  engage  him  to 
speak  truly  ?J  He  that  is  so  loose  in  so  clear 

•  Omnia  sermo  fidelis  pro  jurejurando  est.  —  Hier. 
in  Matt.  v. 
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and  so  considerable  a  point  of  obedience 
to  God,  how  can  he  be  supposed  staunch 
in  regard  to  any  other?  It  being  (as  Aris¬ 
totle  hath  it)  the  part  of  the  same  men  to 
do  ill  things ,  and  not  to  regard forswearing.^ 
It  will  at  least  constrain  any  man  to  sus¬ 
pect  all  his  discourse  of  vanity  and  unad¬ 
visedness,  seeing  he  plainly  hath  no  care 
to  bridle  his  tongue  from  so  gross  an  of¬ 
fence. 

It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  any  man  of 
honour  or  honesty  should  not  scorn,  by 
such  a  practice,  to  shake  his  own  credit, 
or  to  detract  from  the  validity  of  his  word ; 
which  should  stand  firm  on  itself,  and  not 
want  any  attestation  to  support  it.  It  is  a 
privilege  of  honourable  persons,  that  they 
are  excused  from  swearing,  and  that  their 
verbum  honoris  passeth  in  lieu  of  an  oath : 
is  it  not  then  strange,  that  when  others 
dispense  with  them,  they  should  not  dis¬ 
pense  with  themselves ;  but  voluntarily 
degrade  themselves,  and  with  sin  forfeit 
so  noble  a  privilege? 

X.  To  excuse  these  faults,  the  swearer 
will  be  forced  to  confess,  that  his  oaths  are 
no  more  than  waste  and  insignificant  words ; 
deprecating  being  taken  for  serious,  or  to 
be  understood  that  he  meaneth  any  thing 
by  .them ;  but  only  that  he  useth  them  as 
expletive  phrases,  kiy<w,s  to 

plump  his  speech,  and  fill  up  sentences. 
But  such  pleas  do  no  more  than  suggest 
other  faults  of  swearing,  and  good  argu¬ 
ments  against  it  ;  its  impertinence,  its 
abuse  of  speech,  its  disgracing  the  prac- 
tiser  of  it  in  point  of  judgment  and  capa¬ 
city.  For  so  it  is,  oaths  as  they  commonly 
pass  are  mere  excrescences  of  speech,  which 
do  nothing  but  encumber  and  deform  it ; 
they  so  embellish  discourse,  as  a  wen  or  a 
scab  do  beautify  a  face,  as  a  patch  or  a 
spot  do  adorn  a  garment. 

To  what  purpose,  I  pray,  is  God’s  name 
hooked  and  haled  into  our  idle  talk  ?  why 
should  we  so  often  mention  him,  when  we 
do  not  mean  any  thing  about  him  ?  Would 
it  not,  into  every  sentence  to  foist  a  dog 
or  a  horse  (to  intrude  Turkish,  or  any 
barbarous  gibberish),  be  altogether  as  pro¬ 
per  and  pertinent  ? 

What  do  these  superfluities  signify,  but 
that  the  venter  of  them  doth  little  skill  the 
use  of  speech,  or  the  rule  of  conversation, 
but  meaneth  to  sputter  and  prat  any  thing 
without  judgment  or  wit;  that  his  inven¬ 
tion  is  very  barren,  his  fancy  beggarly, 
craving  the  aid  of  any  stuff  to  relieve  it  ? 

§  T«uw  etvrSyivrir  ecvfl’Sr&v  rot  TOmfi  t»uttup,  xus  u>t 
tna^scQvtTuf.  Ariat.  Rhet.  ad  Alex-  cap.  xviii. 
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One  would  think  a  man  of  sense  should 
grudge  to  lend  his  ear  or  incline  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  motley  ragged  discourse  ;  that 
without  nauseating,  he  scarce  should  en¬ 
dure  to  observe  men  lavishing  time,  and 
squandering  their  breath  so  frivolously.  It 
is  an  affront  to  good  company  to  pester  it 
with  such  talk. 

XI.  But  farther,  upon  higher  accounts 
this  is  a  very  uncivil  and  unmannerly  prac¬ 
tice. 

Some  vain  persons  take  it  for  a  genteel 
and  graceful  thing,  a  special  accomplish¬ 
ment,  a  mark  of  fine  breeding,  a  point  of 
high  gallantry :  for  who,  forsooth,  is  the 
brave  spark,  the  complete  gentleman,  the 
man  of  conversation  and  address,  but  he 
that  hath  the  skill  and  confidence  (0  hea¬ 
vens  !  how  mean  a  skill !  how  mad  a  con¬ 
fidence  !)  to  lard  every  sentence  with  an 
oath  or  a  curse  ;  making  bold  at  every 
turn  to  salute  his  Maker,  or  to  summon 
him  in  attestation  of  his  tattle  ;  not  to  say, 
calling  and  challenging  the  Almighty  to 
damn  and  destroy  him  ?  Such  a  conceit, 
I  say,  too  many  have  of  swearing,  because 
a  custom  thereof,  together  with  divers 
other  fond  and  base  qualities,  hath  pre¬ 
vailed  among  some  people,  bearing  the 
name  and  garb  of  gentlemen. 

But  in  truth  there  is  no  practice  more 
crossing  the  genuine  nature  of  genteelness, 
or  misbecoming  persons  well  born  and  well 
bred ;  who  should  excel  the  rude  vulgar 
in  goodness,  in  courtesy,  in  nobleness  of 
heart,  in  unwillingness  to  offend,  and  rea¬ 
diness  to  oblige  those  with  whom  they  con¬ 
verse,  in  steady  composedness  of  mind  and 
manners,  in  disdaining  to  say  or  do  any 
unworthy,  any  unhandsome  things. 

For  this  practice  is  not  only  a  gross 
rudeness  toward  the  main  body  of  xnen, 
who  justly  reverence  the  name  of  God,  and 
detest  such  an  abuse  thereof ;  not  only, 
farther,  an  insolent  defiance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  profession,  the  religion,  the  law  of 
our  country,  which  disalloweth  and  con- 
demneth  it ;  but  it  is  very  odious  and 
offensive  to  any  particular  society  or  com¬ 
pany,  at  least  wherein  there  is  any  sober 
person,  any  who  retuineth  a  sense  of  good¬ 
ness,  or  is  any  wise  concerned  for  God’s 
honour :  for  to  any  such  person  no  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  more  disgustful ;  nothing  can 
more  grate  his  ears,  or  fret  his  heart,  than 
to  hear  the  sovereign  object  of  his  love  and 
esteem  so  mocked  and  slighted  ;  to  see  the 
law  of  his  Prince  so  disloyally  infringed, 
so  contemptuously  trampled  on  ;  to  find 
his  best  Friend  and  Benefactor  so  outra¬ 
geously  abused.  To  give  him  the  lie,  were 


a  compliment;  to  spit  in  his  face,  were  an 
obligation,  in  comparison  to  this  usage. 

Wherefore  it  is  a  wonder,  that  any  person 
of  rank,  any  that  hath  in  him  a  spark  of  in¬ 
genuity,  or  doth  at  all  pretend  to  good  man¬ 
ners,  should  find  in  his  heart,  or  deign  to 
comply  with  so  scurvy  a  fashion  ;  a  fashion 
much  more  befitting  the  scum  of  the  people, 
than  the  flower  of  the  gentry  ;  yea,  rather 
much  below  any  man  endued  with  a  scrap 
of  reason,  or  a  grain  of  goodness.  Would 
we  bethink  ourselves,  modest,  sober,  and 
pertinent  discourse  would  appear  far  more 
generous  and  masculine,  than  such  mad 
hectoring  the  Almighty,  such  boisterous 
insulting  over  the  received  laws  and  ge¬ 
neral  notions  of  mankind,  such  ruffianly 
swaggering  against  sobriety  and  goodness. 
If  gentlemen  would  regard  the  virtues  of 
their  ancestors,  the  founders  of  their  qua¬ 
lity  ;  that  gallant  courage,  that  solid  wis¬ 
dom,  that  noble  courtesy,  which  advanced 
their  families,  and  severed  them  from  the 
vulgar ;  this  degenerate  wantonness  and 
sordidness  of  language  would  return  to  the 
dunghill,  or  rather,  which  God  grant,  be 
quite  banished  from  the  world ;  the  vulgar 
following  their  example. 

XII.  Farther,  the  words  of  our  Lord,, 
when  he  forbad  this  practice,  do  suggest 
another  consideration  against  it,  deducible 
from  the  causes  and  sources  of  it ;  from 
whence  it  cometh,  that  men  are  so  inclined 
or  addicted  thereto :  Let  (saith  he)  your 
communication  be,  Yea ,  yea ;  Nay ,  nay  : 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of 
evil.1  The  roots  of  it  he  assureth  us  are 
evil,  and  therefore  the  fruit  cannot  be 
good  :  it  is  no  grape  which  groweth  from 
thorns,  or  fig  from  thistles.  Consult  ex¬ 
perience,  and  observe  whence  it  doth  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Sometimes  it  ariseth  from  exorbitant 
heats  of  spirit,  or  transports  of  unbridled 
passion.  When  a  man  is  keenly  peevish, 
or  fiercely  angry,  or  eagerly  contentious, 
then  he  blustereth,  and  dischargeth  his 
choler  in  most  tragical  strains ;  then  he 
would  fright  the  objects  of  his  displeasure 
by  the  most  violent  expressions  thereof. 
This  is  sometimes  alleged  in  excuse  of  rash 
swearing ;  I  teas  provoked,  the  swearer 
will  say,  I  was  in  passion  :  but  it  is  strange 
that  a  bad  cause  should  justify  a  bad  effect ; 
that  one  crime  should  warrant  another ; 
that  what  would  spoil  a  good  action  should 
excuse  a  bad  one. 

Sometimes  it  proceedeth  from  arrogant 
conceit,  and  a  tyrannical  humour ;  when  a 
man  fondly  admireth  his  own  opinion,  and 
'  Matt.  v.  37. 
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affecting  to  impose  it  on  others,  is  thence 
moved  to  thwack  it  on  with  lusty  asseve¬ 
rations. 

Sometimes  it  issueth  from  wantonness 
and  levity  of  mind,  disposing  a  man  to  sport 
with  any  thing,  how  serious,  how  grave, 
how  sacred  and  venerable  soever. n 

Sometimes  its  rise  is  from  stupid  in¬ 
advertency,  or  heady  precipitancy  ;  when 
the  man  doth  not  heed  what  he  saith,  or 
consider  the  nature  and  consequence  of  his 
words,  but  snatcheth  any  expression  which 
cometh  next,  or  which  his  roving  fancy 
doth  offer ;  for  want  of  that  caution  of  the 
Psalmist,  I  said ,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ivays , 
that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue :  I  will  keep 
my  mouth  with  a  bridle ,  while  the  wicked  is 
before  me.* 

Sometimes  (alas !  how  often  in  this  mi¬ 
serable  age !)  it  doth  spring  from  profane 
boldness  ;  when  men  design  to  put  affronts 
on  religion,  and  to  display  their  scorn  and 
spite  against  conscience  ;  affecting  the  re¬ 
putation  of  stout  blades,  of  gallant  hec¬ 
tors,  of  resolute  giants,  who  dare  do  any 
thing,  who  are  not  afraid  to  defy  heaven, 
and  brave  God  Almighty  himself. 

Sometimes  it  is  derived  from  apish  imita¬ 
tion,  or  a  humour  to  comply  with  a  fashion 
current  among  vain  and  dissolute  persons.* 

It  always  doth  come  from  a  great  defect 
of  conscience,  of  reverence  to  God,  of  love 
to  goodness,  of  discretion  and  sober  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  a  man’s  soul. 

From  such  evidently  vicious  and  unwor¬ 
thy  sources  it  proceedeth,  and  therefore 
must  needs  be  very  culpable.  No  good, 
no  wise  man,  can  like  actions  drawn  from 
such  principles.*  Farther, 

XIII.  This  offence  may  be  particularly 
aggravated  by  considering,  that  it  hath  no 
strong  temptation  alluring  to  it ;  that  it 
vieldeth  no  sensible  advantage ;  that  it 
most  easily  may  be  avoided  or  corrected. 

Every  sin  (saith  St.  Chrysostom)  hath  not 
the  same  punishment ;  but  those  things  which 
may  easily  be  reformed  do  bring  on  us  greater 
punishments ;  *  and  what  can  be  more  easy 
than  to  reform  this  fault?  Tell  me  (saith 
he)  what  difficulty ,  what  sweat ,  what  art , 
what  hazard ,  what  more  doth  it  require ,  be¬ 
side  a  little  care,]  to  abtain  wholly  from  it? 
It  is  but  willing,  or  resolving  on  it,  and  it 
is  instantly  done :  for  there  is  not  any  na¬ 
tural  inclination  disposing  to  it,  any  strong 
appetite  to  detain  us  under  its  power. 

*  Oil  hr,  u-av  act«.rrua  T'.v  ecvrx.v  plfll  xeXettfiv. 
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It  gratifieth  no  sense,  it  yieldeth  no  pro¬ 
fit,  it  procureth  no  honour ;  for  the  sound 
of  it  is  not  very  melodious,  and  no  man 
surely  did  ever  get  an  estate  by  it,  or  was 
preferred  to  dignity  for  it.  It  rather  to 
any  good  ear  maketh  a  horrid  and  jarring 
noise  ;  it  rather  with  the  best  part  of  the 
world  produceth  displeasure,  damage,  and 
disgrace.  What,  therefore,  besides  mon¬ 
strous  vanity,  and  unaccountable  perverse¬ 
ness,  should  hold  men  so  devoted  thereto? 

Surely,  of  all  dealers  in  sin  the  swearer 
is  palpably  the  silliest,  and  maketh  the 
worst  bargains  for  himself ;  for  he  sin- 
neth  gratis,  and,  like  those  in  the  Prophet, 
selleth  his  soul  for  nothing. y  An  epicure 
hath  some  reason  tc  allege ;  an  extortioner 
is  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  acteth  prudently 
in  comparison  to  him  ;  for  they  enjoy  some 
pleasure,  or  acquire  some  gain  here,  in  lieu 
of  their  salvation  hereafter :  but  this  fond¬ 
ling  offendeth  heaven,  and  abandoneth  hap¬ 
piness,  he  knoweth  not  why  or  for  what. 
He  hath  not  so  much  as  the  common  plea 
of  human  infirmity  to  excuse  him ;  he  can 
hardly  say  that  he  was  tempted  thereto  by 
any  bait?* 

A  fantastic  humour  possesseth  him,  of 
spurning  at  piety  and  soberness ;  he  incon¬ 
siderately  followeth  a  herd  of  wild  fops ;  he 
affecteth  to  play  the  ape.  What  more  than 
this  can  he  say  for  himself? 

XIV.  Finally,  let  us  consider,  that  as 
we  ourselves,  with  all  our  members  and 
powers,  vvere  chiefly  designed  and  framed 
to  glorify  our  Maker  (the  which  to  do  is 
indeed  the  greatest  perfection  and  noblest 
privilege  of  our  nature ;)  so  our  tongue  and 
speaking  faculty  were  given  to  us  to  declare 
our  admiration  and  reverence  of  him,  to 
exhibit  our  due  love  and  gratitude  toward 
him,  to  profess  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
him,  to  celebrate  his  praises,  to  avow  his 
benefits,  to  address  our  supplications  to 
him,  to  maintain  all  kinds  of  devotional 
intercourse  with  him,  to  propagate  our 
knowledge,  fear,  love,  and  obedience  to 
him,  in  all  such  ways  to  promote  his  ho¬ 
nour  and  service.  This  is  the  most  pro¬ 
per,  worthy,  and  due  use  of  our  tongue, 
for  which  it  was  created,  to  which  it  is 
dedicated,  from  whence  it  becometh,  as  it 
is  so  often  styled,  our  glory ,  and  the  best 
member  that  we  have ;  *  that  whereby  we 
excel  all  creatures  here  below,  and  whereby 
we  are  no  less  discriminated  from  them  than 
by  our  reason ;  that  whereby  we  consort 

*  O di.  ouJi /J-ieif  otvxyzr.c  eevrov  uro 
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with  the  blessed  angels  above  in  the  distinct 
utterance  of  praise,  and  communication  of 
glory  to  our  Creator.*  Wherefore,  apply¬ 
ing  this  to  any  impious  discourse,  with  this 
to  profane  God’s  blessed  name,  with  this 
to  violate  his  most  holy  commands,  with 
this  to  unhallow  his  sacred  ordinance,  with 
this  to  offer  dishonour  and  indignity  to  him, 
is  a  most  unnatural  abuse,  a  horrid  ingra- 
j  titude  toward  him. 

It  is  that  indeed  whereby  we  render  this 
noble  organ  incapable  of  any  good  use. 
For  how  (as  the  excellent  Father  doth  of¬ 
ten  urge)  can  we  pray  to  God  for  mercies, 
or  praise  God  for  his  benefits,  or  heartily 
confess  our  sins,  or  cheerfully  partake  of 
the  holy  mysteries,  with  a  mouth  defiled 
by  impious  oaths,  with  a  heart  guilty  of  so 
heinous  disobedience?] 

Likewise,  whereas  a  secondary,  very 
worthy  use  of  our  speech,  is  to  promote 
the  good  of  our  neighbour,  and  especially 
to  edify  him  in  piety,  according  to  that 
wholesome  precept  of  the  Apostle,  Let  no 
corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth ,  hut  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of 
edifying ,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the 
hearers ;a  the  practice  of  swearing  is  an 
abuse  very  contrary  to  that  good  purpose, 
serving  to  corrupt  our  neighbour,  and  to 
instil  into  him  a  contempt  of  religion;  or, 
however,  grievously  to  scandalize  him. 

XV.  1  shall  add  but  two  words  more. 
One  is,  that  we  would  seriously  consider, 
that  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  loved  us  so 
dearly,  who  did  and  suffered  so  much  for 
us,  who  redeemed  us  by  his  blood,  who 
said  unto  us,  If  ye  love  me ,  keep  my  com¬ 
mandments ,b  he  thus  positively  hath  en¬ 
joined:  But  I  say  unto  you ,  Swear  not  at 
all:e  and  how  then  can  we  find  in  our  heart 
directly  to  thwart  his  word? 

The  other  is,  that  we  would  lay  to  heart 
the  reason  whereby  St.  James  doth  enforce 
the  point,  and  the  sting  in  the  close  of  our 
text,  wherewith  I  conclude:  But  above  all 
things ,  my  brethren ,  swear  not ,  neither  by 
heaven ,  neither  by  the  earth ,  neither  by  any 
other  oath :  but  let  your  yea  be  yea ,  and  your 
nay  nay ,  lest  ye  fall  into  condemnation ,d 
or,  lest  ye  fall  under  damnation.  %  From 
the  which  infinite  mischief,  and  from  all 
sin  that  may  cause  it,  God  in  mercy  deliver 
us,  through  our  blessed  Redeemer  Jesus, 
to  whom  for  ever  be  all  glory  and  praise. 

•  Hoc  enim  uno  prrpstamus  vcl  maxime  foris,  quod 
colloquiinur  inter  nos,  et  quod  expriiuere  dicendo 
bt-iua  posFumus.  Cic.  de  Orut  i. 

'  n*c  xi-ouiUjc. —  ;  Clirys.  ’A>dg*  P1  to.  p-  538. 

$  ,u*j  utto  x^iff iv  trfcr.Ti. 

•  Eph.  iv  29.  *  Matt  v  34. 

*  John  xiv.  15.  4  James  v.  12 
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OF  EVIL-SPEAKING  IN  GENERAL. 

Titus  iii.  2. —  To  speak  evil  of  no  man. 

These  words  do  imply  a  double  duty;  one 
incumbent  on  teachers,  another  on  the 
people  who  are  to  be  instructed  by  them. 

The  teacher’s  duty  appeareth  from  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  words  of  the  context,  which 
govern  these,  and  make  them  up  an  entire 
sentence  :§  Put  them  in  mind ,  or,  rub  up 
their  memory  to  do  thus.  It  is  St.  Paul’s 
injunction  to  Titus,  a  bishop  and  pastor 
of  the  Church,  that  he  should  admonish 
the  people  committed  to  his  care  and  in¬ 
struction,  as  of  other  great  duties  (of  yield¬ 
ing  obedience  to  magistrates,  of  behaving 
themselves  peaceably,  of  practising  meek¬ 
ness  and  equity  toward  all  men,  of  being 
readily  disposed  to  every  good  work),  so 
particularly  of  this,  imlLa  to 

revile ,  or  speak  evil  of  no  man. 

Whence  it  is  apparent,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  principal  duties  that  preachers  are 
obliged  to  mind  people  of,  and  to  press 
upon  them.  And  if  this  were  needful  then, 
when  charity,  kindled  by  such  instructions 
and  examples,  was  so  lively;  when  Chris¬ 
tians,  by  their  sufferings,  were  so  inured 
to  meekness  and  patience ;  even  every  one, 
for  the  honour  of  his  religion,  and  the 
safety  of  his  person,  was  concerned  in  all 
respects  to  demean  himself  innocently  and 
inoffensively ;  then  is  it  now  especially  re¬ 
quisite,  when  (such  engagement  and  re¬ 
straints  being  taken  off,  love  being  cooled, 
persecution  being  extinct,  the  tongue  being 
set  loose  from  all  extraordinary  curbs)  the 
transgression  of  this  duty  is  grown  so  pre¬ 
valent  and  rife,  that  evil-speaking  is  almost 
as  common  as  speaking,  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  extremely  abounding  therewith,  that 
ministers  should  discharge  their  office  in 
dehorting  and  dissuading  from  it. 

Well  indeed  it  were,  if  by  their  example 
of  using  mild  and  moderate  discourse,  of 
abstaining  from  virulent  invectives,  taunt- 
ings  and  scoffings,  good  for  little  but  to 
inflame  anger,  and  to  infuse  ill-will,  they 
would  lead  men  to  good  practice  of  this 
sort:  for  no  examples  can  be  so  wholesome 
or  so  mischievous  to  this  purpose,  as  those 
w'hich  come  down  from  the  pulpit,  the  place 
of  edification,  backed  with  special  authority 
and  advantage. 

However,  it  is  to  preachers  a  ground  of 
assurance,  and  matter  of  satisfaction,  that 
in  pressing  this  duty  they  shall  perform 
their  duty:  their  text  being  not  so  much 

5  Trouiuvr^Ki  etitTouf» 
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of  their  own  choosing,  as  given  them  by 
St.  Paul;  they  can  surely  scarce  find  a 
better  to  discourse  upon:  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment  or  use,  which  this 
great  master  and  guide  so  expressly  direct- 
eth  us  to  insist  upon.  And  to  the'  observ¬ 
ance  of  his  precept,  so  far  as  concerneth 
me,  I  shall  immediately  apply  myself. 

It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  all  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  (to  be  taught  and  pressed  on  them)  not 
to  reproach ,  or  speak  evil  of  any  man.  The 
which  duty,  for  your  instruction,  I  shall 
first  endeavour  somewhat  to  explain,  de¬ 
claring  its  import  and  extent ;  then,  for 
your  farther  edification,  I  shall  inculcate 
it,  proposing  several  inducements  persua¬ 
sive  to  the  observance  of  it. 

I.  For  explication,  we  may  first  consider 
the  object  of  it,  no  man  ;  then  the  act  it¬ 
self  which  is  prohibited,  to  blaspheme ,  that 
is,  to  reproach,  to  revile,  or,  as  we  have  it 
rendered,  to  speak  evil. 

No  man.  St.  Paul  questionless  did  es¬ 
pecially  mean  hereby  to  hinder  the  Chris¬ 
tians  at  that  time  from  reproaching  the 
Jews  and  the  Pagans  among  whom  they 
lived,  men  in  their  lives  very  wicked  and 
corrupt,  men  in  opinion  extremely  dissent¬ 
ing  from  them,  men  who  greatly  did  hate, 
and  cruelly  did  persecute  them ;  of  whom 
therefore  they  had  mighty  provocations  and 
temptations  to  speak  ill ;  their  judgment  of 
the  persons,  and  their  resentment  of  in¬ 
juries,  making  it  difficult  to  abstain  from 
doing  so.  Whence  by  a  manifest  analogy 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  object  of  this 
duty  is  very  large,  indeed  universal  and 
unlimited:  that  we  must  forbear  reproach 
not  only  against  pious  and  virtuous  per¬ 
sons,  against  persons  of  our  own  judg¬ 
ment  or  party,  against  those  who  never  did 
harm  or  offend  us,  against  our  relations, 
our  friends,  our  benefactors ;  in  respect  of 
whom  there  is  no  ground  or  temptation  of 
ill-speaking ;  but  even  against  the  most  un¬ 
worthy  and  wicked  persons,  against  those 
who  most  discoast  in  opinion  and  practice 
from  us,  against  those  who  never  did  ob¬ 
lige  us,  yea,  those  who  have  most  disob¬ 
liged  tis,  even  against  our  most  bitter  and 
spiteful  enemies.  There  is  no  exception 
or  excuse  to  be  admitted  from  the  quality, 
state,  relation,  or  demeanour  of  men:  the 
duty  (according  to  the  proper  sense,  or 
due  qualifications  and  limits  of  the  act) 
doth  extend  to  all  men:  for,  Speak  evil  of 
no  man. 

As  for  the  act,  it  maybe  inquired  what 
the  word  /SXarpu/Ki/V,  to  blaspheme ,  doth  im¬ 
port.  I  answer,  that  it  is  to  vent  words 
concerning  any  person  which  do  signify  in 
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us  ill  opinion,  or  contempt,  anger,  hatred, 
enmity  conceived  in  our  mind  toward  him ; 
which  are  apt  in  him  to  kindle  wrath,  and 
breed  ill  blood  toward  us ;  which  tend  to 
beget  in  others  that  hear  ill  conceit,  or  ill- 
will  toward  him ;  which  are  much  destruc¬ 
tive  of  his  reputation,  prejudicial  to  his  in¬ 
terests,  productive  of  damage  or  mischief 
to  him.  It  is  otherwise  in  Scripture  termed 

hp?*,  to  rail  or  revile  (to  use  bitter  and 
ignominious  language;)  ifyignv,  to  speak 
COlltumelioUsllJ ;  tptgtiv  KoiffiVj  to 

bring  railing  accusation  (or  reproachful 
censure ;)  xaraXaAdV,  to  use  obloquy ,  or  ob- 
trectation ;  to  curse ,  that  is,  to 

speak  words  importing  that  we  do  wish  ill 
to  a  person.' 

Such  is  the  language  we  are  prohibited 
to  use.  To  which  purpose  we  may  observe, 
that  whereas  in  our  conversation  and  com¬ 
merce  with  men,  there  do  frequently  occur 
occasions  to  speak  of  men,  and  to  men, 
words  apparently  disadvantageous  to  them, 
expressing  our  dissent  in  opinion  from  them, 
or  a  dislike  in  us  of  their  proceedings,  we 
may  do  this  in  different  ways  and  terms ; 
some  of  them  gentle  and  moderate,  sig- 
nitying  no  ill  mind  or  disaffection  toward 
them;  others  harsh  and  sharp,  arguing 
height  of  disdain,  disgust,  or  despite,  where¬ 
by  we  bid  them  defiance,  and  show  that  we 
mean  to  exasperate  them.  Thus,  telling  a 
man  that  we  differ  in  judgment  from  him, 
or  conceive  him  not  to  be  in  the  right,  and 
calling  him  a  liar,  a  deceiver,  a  fool ;  say¬ 
ing  that  he  doeth  amiss,  taketh  a  wrong 
course,  transgresseth  the  rule,  and  call¬ 
ing  him  dishonest,  unjust,  wicked  (to  omit 
more  odious  and  provoking  names,  unbe¬ 
coming  this  place,  and  not  deserving  our 
notice ;)  are  several  ways  of  expressing  the 
same  things:  whereof  the  latter,  in  relating 
passages  concerning  our  neighbour,  or  in 
debating  cases  with  him,  is  prohibited:  for 
thus  the  words  reproaching ,  reviling ,  rail- 
ingi  cursing,*  and  the  like,  do  signify;  and 
thus  our  Lord  himself  doth  explain  them, 
in  his  divine  sermon,  wherein  he  doth  en¬ 
act  this  law :  Whosoever  (saith  he)  shall  say 
to  his  brother  Raca  (that  is,  vain  man,  or 
liar),  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council:  but 
U'hosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  hell  frc;g  that  is,  he  rendereth 
himself  liable  to  a  strict  account,  and  to  se¬ 
vere  condemnation  before  God,  who  useth 
contemptuous  and  contumelious  expres¬ 
sions  toward  his  neighbour,  in  proportion 
to  the  malignity  of  such  expressions. 

"  Luke  xi.  45  ;  2  Pet.  i i.  11  ;  Jude  9  ;  James  iv.  11; 
Rom.  xii  14  ;  Luke  vi.  28:  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1J.1  «  (Acu 

xxii.  3,  4,  5  >  *  Mat.  v  22. 
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The  reason  of  things  also  doth  help  to 
explain  those  words,  and  to  show  why  they 
are  prohibited :  because  those  harsh  terms 
are  needless ;  mild  words  serving  as  well 
to  express  the  same  things :  because  they 
are  commonly  unjust,  loading  men  with 
greater  defect  or  blame  than  they  can  be 
proved  to  deserve,  or  their  actions  do  im¬ 
port  (for  every  man  that  speaketh  falsehood 
is  not  therefore  a  liar,  every  man  that  err- 
eth  is  not  thence  a  fool,  every  man  that 
doeth  amiss  is  not  consequently  dishonest 
or  wicked;  the  secret  intentions  and  the 
habitual  dispositions  of  men  not  being  al¬ 
ways  to  be  collected  from  their  outward 
actions:)  because  they  are  uncharitable, 
signifying  that  we  entertain  the  worst  opi¬ 
nions  of  men,  and  make  the  worst  con¬ 
struction  of  their  doings,  and  are  disposed 
to  show  them  no  favour  or  kindness:  be¬ 
cause  also  they  produce  mischievous  effects, 
such  as  spring  from  the  worst  passions 
raised  by  them. 

This  in  gross  is  the  meaning  of  the  pre¬ 
cept.  But  since  there  are  some  other 
precepts  seeming  to  clash  with  this ;  since 
there  are  cases  wherein  we  are  allowed  to 
use  the  harsher  sort  of  terms,  there  are 
great  examples  in  appearance  thwarting 
this  rule;  therefore  it  may  be  requisite 
for  determining  the  limits  of  our  duty,  and 
distinguishing  it  from  transgression,  that 
such  exceptions  or  restrictions  should  be 
somewhat  declared. 

1.  First,  then,  we  may  observe,  that  it 
may  be  allowable  to  persons  anywise  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  prosecution  or  administration 
of  justice,  to  speak  words  which  in  private 
intercourse  would  be  reproachful.  A  wit¬ 
ness  may  impeach  of  crimes  hurtful  to 
justice,  or  public  tranquillity ;  a  judge  may 
challenge,  may  rebuke,  may  condemn  an 
offender  in  proper  terms  (or  forms  of  speech 
prescribed  by  law),  although  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  distasteful  to  the  guilty :  for  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  majesty  of  public  justice  to 
be  bold,  blunt,  severe;  little  regarding  the 
concerns  or  passions  of  particular  persons, 
in  comparison  to  the  public  welfare. 

A  testimony,  therefore,  or  sentence 
against  a  criminal,  which  materially  is  a 
reproach,  and  morally  would  be  such  in  a 
private  mouth,  is  not  yet  formally  so  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intent  of  this  rule.  For 
practices  of  this  kind,  which  serve  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  justice,  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  proceeding  from  anger,  hatred,  revenge, 
any  bad  passion  or  humour ;  but  in  way  of 
needful  discipline  for  God’s  service,  and 
common  benefit  of  men.  It  is  not  indeed 
so  much  the  minister  of  justice,  as  God 
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himself,  our  absolute  Lord,  as  the  Sove. 
reign,  God’s  representative,  acting  in  the 
public  behalf,  as  the  commonwealth  itself, 
who  by  his  mouth  do  rebuke  the  obnoxious 
person. 

2.  God’s  ministers  in  religious  affairs, 
to  whom  the  care  of  men’s  instruction  and 
edification  is  committed,  are  enabled  to 
inveigh  against  sin  and  vice,  whoever  con¬ 
sequentially  may  be  touched  thereby ;  yea, 
sometimes  it  is  their  duty,  with  severity 
and  sharpness  to  reprove  particular  persons, 
not  only  privately,  but  publicly,  in  order  to 
their  correction,  and  edification  of  others. 

Thus  St.  Paul  dir eeteth  Timothy:  Them 
that  sin  (notoriously  and  scandalously  he 
meaneth)  rebuke  before  all,  that  other  s' may 
fear : h  that  is,  in  a  manner  apt  to  make  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  so  as 
to  scare  them  from  like  offences.  And  to 
Titus  he  writes,  Rebuke  them  sharply ,  that 
they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith.  And,  Cry 
aloud ,  spare  not ,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a 
trumpet ,  and  show  my  people  their  trans¬ 
gressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins, 
saith  the  Lord  to  the  Prophet.'  Such  are 
the  charges  and  commissions  laid  on  and 
granted  to  his  messengers. 

Thus  may  we  observe  that  God’s  Pro¬ 
phets  of  old,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord 
himself,  the  holy  Apostles,  did  in  terms 
most  vehement  and  biting  reprove  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  and  some  particular 
persons  in  themJ  The  Prophets  are  full 
of  declamations  and  invectives  against  the 
general  corruption  of  their  times,  and 
against  the  particular  manners  of  some  per¬ 
sons  in  them.  Ah  sinful  nation,  a  people 
laden  with  iniquity ,  a  seed  of  evil-doers, 
children  that  are  corrupters !  They  are  all 
adulterers,  an  assembly  of  treacherous  men  ; 
and  they  bend  their  tongues  like  their  bow 
for  lies.  Thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and 
companions  of  thieves ;  every  one  loveth  gifts, 
and  followeth  after  rewards :  they  judge  not 
the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the 
widow  come  before  them.  The  prophets  pro¬ 
phesy  falsely ,  and  the  priests  rule  by  their 
means.  As  troops  of  robbers  wait  for  a  man, 
so  the  company  of  priests  murder  in  the  way 
by  consent ,  and  commit  lewdness. k  Such  is 
their  style  commonly.  St.  John  the  Baptist 
calleth  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  a  gene¬ 
ration  of  vipers.'  Our  Saviour  speaketh  of 
them  in  the  same  terms  ;  calleth  them  an 
evil  and  adulterous  generation,  serpents , 
and  children  of  vipers  ;  hypocrites,  painted 

h  l  Tim.  v.  20  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  >  Tit.  i.  13;  Isa. 

lviii.  1.  J  ride  liier.  in  IVlag.  i.  9.  t  J8a.  i. 

4;  Jer.  ix.  2,  3;  Isa.  i.  23;  llos.  ix.  15;  Ezek.  xxii. 

6,  27  ;  Jer.  v.  31  ;  xiv  14  ;  Uos.  vi.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  26  ; 
Mic.  iii.  11  ;  Zeiili.  iii.  4.  >  Matt.  iii.  7. 
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sepulchres ,  obscure  graves  (uvnuu^TiriXa, 
blind  guides ,  fools  and  blind ,  children  of  the 
devil .“  St.  Paul  likewise  calleth  the  schis- 
matical  and  heretical  teachers,  dogs ,  _/«/*<? 
apostles ,  ew7  anrf  deceitful  workers ,  wien  o/’ 
corrupt  minds ,  reprobates  and  abominable .” 
With  the  like  colours  do  St.  Peter,  St.  Jude, 
and  the  other  Apostles,  paint  them.  Which 
sort  of  speeches  are  to  be  supposed  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  not  from  private  passion  or  design, 
but  out  of  holy  zeal  for  God’s  honour,  and 
from  earnest  charity  toward  men,  for  to 
work  their  amendment  and  common  edifi¬ 
cation.  They  were  uttered  also  by  special 
wisdom  and  peculiar  order ;  from  God’s 
authority  and  in  his  name :  so  that  as  God 
by  them  is  said  to  preach,  to  entreat,  to 
warn,  and  to  exhort ;  so  by  them  also  he 
may  be  said  to  reprehend  and  reproach. 

3.  Even  private  persons  in  due  season, 

w  ith  discretion  and  temper,  may  reprove 
others,  whom  they  observe  to  commit  sin, 
or  follow  bad  courses,  out  of  charitable  de¬ 
sign,  and  with  hope  to  reclaim  them.  This 
was  an  office  of  charity  imposed  anciently 
even  upon  the  Jews ;  much  more  doth  it 
lie  upon  Christians,  w  ho  are  obliged  more 
earnestly  to  tender  the  spiritual  good  of 
those  who  by  the  stricter  and  more  holy 
bands  of  brotherhood  are  allied  to  them. 
Thou  shall  not  hate  thy  brother ;  thou  shalt 
in  anywise  rebuke  thy  neighbour ,  and  not 
suffer  sin  upon  him,0  was  a  precept  of  the 
old  law :  and,  iraxTcvs,  to  admo¬ 

nish  the  disorderly ,p  is  an  evangelical  rule. 
Such  persons  we  are  enjoined  to  shun  and 
decline :  but  first  we  must  endeavour  by 
sober  advice  and  admonition  to  reclaim 
them  ;  we  must  not  thus  reject  them  till 
they  appear  contumacious  and  incorrigible, 
refusing  to  hear  us,  or  becoming  deaf  to 
reproof.0  This,  although  it  necessarily  doth 
include  setting  out  their  faults,  and  char¬ 
ging  blame  on  them  (answerable  to  their 
offences),  is  not  the  culpable  reproach  here 
meant,  it  being  needful  toward  a  whole¬ 
some  effect,  and  proceeding  from  chari¬ 
table  intention. 

4.  Some  vehemency  (some  smartness 
and  sharpness)  of  speech  may  sometimes 
be  used  in  defence  of  truth,  and  impugn¬ 
ing  errors  of  bad  consequence  ;  especially 
when  it  concerneth  the  interest  of  truth 
that  the  reputation  and  authority  of  its 
adversaries  should  somewhat  be  abased  or 
abated.  If  by  a  partial  opinion  or  reve- 

m  Mott.  xvi.  4  ;  xii.  34,  30  ;  xxiii.  13.  &c. ;  xv.  7,  14  ; 
xvi.  3;  xxii.  18;  Luke  xii.  1  ;  xi.  44;  Matt,  xxiii.  24, 
17  ;  John  viii.  44.  “  l’hil.  iii.  2;  2  (’or.  xi.  13; 

1  Tim.  vi.  5;  2  Tim.  iii.  8;  Tit.  i.  16;  2  Cor.  v.^20; 
Col.  i.  28.  0  Levit.  xix.  17.  i»  1  These,  v.  14. 

**  1  Tim.  vi.  5;  Horn.  xvi.  17;  Tit.  iii.  10;  2  These, 
iii.  G ;  Matt,  xviii.  17.  j 
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rence  toward  them,  however  begotten  in 
the  minds  of  men,  they  strive  to  overbear 
or  discountenance  a  good  cause,  their 
faults,  so  far  as  truth  permitteth  and  need 
requireth,  may  be  detected  and  displayed. 
For  this  cause  particularly  may  we  presume 
our  Lord  (otherwise  so  meek  in  his  tem¬ 
per,  and  mild  in  his  carriage  toward  all 
men)  did  characterize  the  Jewish  Scribes 
in  such  terms,  that  their  authority  (being 
then  so  prevalent  with  the  people)  might 
not  prejudice  the  truth,  and  hinder  the 
efficacy  of  his  doctrine.  This  is  part  of 
that  T>j  tiVt!/,  the  duty  of 

contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  *  which 
is  incumbent  on  us. 

5.  It  may  be  excusable  upon  particular 
emergent  occasions,  with  some  heat  of 
language  to  express  dislike  of  notorious 
wickedness.  As  our  Lord  doth  against 
the  perverse  incredulity  and  stupidity  in 
the  Pharisees,  their  profane  misconstruc¬ 
tion  of  his  words  and  actions,  their  mali¬ 
cious  opposing  truth,  and  obstructing  his 
endeavours  in  God’s  service.*  As  St. 
Peter  did  to  Simon  Magus,  telling  him, 
that  he  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness ,  and 
in  the  bond  of  iniquity .*  As  St.  Paul  to 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  when  he  withstood 
him ,  and  desired  to  turn  away  the  deputy , 
Sergius,  from  the  faith:  O  (said  he,  stir¬ 
red  with  a  holy  zeal  and  indignation)  thou 
fi  ll  of  all  subtilty  and  all  mischief,  thou 
child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  right¬ 
eousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the 
right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?u  The  same  spirit, 
which  enabled  him  to  inflict  a  sore  punish¬ 
ment  on  that  wicked  wretch,  did  prompt 
him  to  use  that  sharp  language  toward 
him ;  unquestionably  deserved,  and  season¬ 
ably  pronounced.  As  also,  when  the  High 
Priest  commanded  him  illegally  and  un¬ 
justly  to  be  misused,  that  speech  from  a 
mind  justly  sensible  of  such  outrage  broke 
forth,  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited 
wall."  So,  when  St.  Peter  presumptuously 
would  have  dissuaded  our  Lord  from  com¬ 
pliance  with  God’s  will  in  undergoing  those 
crosses  which  w'ere  appointed  to  him  by 
God’s  decree,  our  Lord  calleth  him  Satan: 
— "Twayi  laravi,  Avaunt,  Satan,  thou  art 
an  offence  unto  me ;  for  thou  savourest  not 
the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that 
are  of  men.'" 

These  sorts  of  speeches,  issuing  from  just 
and  honest  indignation,  are  sometimes  ex¬ 
cusable,  oftentimes  commendable ;  especi¬ 
ally  when  they  come  from  persons  eminent 
in  authority,  of  notable  integrity,  endued 
’  Jude  3.  •  Matt.  xvii.  17.  *  Acta  viii.  23. 

“  Acts  xiii.  8,  10.  T  Acts  xxiii.  3. 
w  Matt.  xvi.  23. 
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■with  special  measures  of  divine  grace,  of 
wisdom,  of  goodness;  such  as  cannot  be 
suspected  of  intemperate  anger,  of  ill  na¬ 
ture,  of  ill  will,  or  of  ill  design. 

In  such  cases  as  are  above  mentioned,  a 
sort  of  evil-speaking  about  our  neighbour 
may  be  allowable  or  excusable.  But  for  fear 
of  overdoing,  great  caution  and  temper  is 
to  be  used  ;  and  we  should  never  apply  any 
such  limitations  as  cloaks  to  palliate  unjust 
or  uncharitable  dealing.  Generally  it  is 
more  advisable  to  suppress  such  eruptions 
of  passion,  than  to  vent  it;  for  seldom 
passion  hath  not  inordinate  motions  joined 
with  it,  or  tendeth  to  good  ends.  And, 
however,  it  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  those 
cases,  and  to  remark  some  particulars 
about  them. 

First,  we  may  observe,  that  in  all  these 
cases  all  possible  moderation,  equity,  and 
candour  are  to  be  used  ;  so  that  no  ill¬ 
speaking  be  practised  beyond  what  is  need¬ 
ful  or  convenient.  Even  in  prosecution 
of  offences,  the  bounds  of  truth,  of  equity, 
of  humanity  and  clemency,  are  not  to  be 
transgressed.  A  judge  must  not  lay  on  the 
most  criminal  person  more  blame,  or  con¬ 
tumely,  than  the  case  will  bear,  or  than 
serveth  the  designs  of  justice.  However 
our  neighbour  doth  incur  the  calamities  of 
sin  and  of  punishment,  we  must  not  be 
insolent  or  contemptuous  toward  him.  So 
we  may  learn  by  that  law  of  Moses,  backed 
with  a  notable  reason  :  And  it  shall  be ,  if 
the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten ,  that 
the  judge  cause  him  to  lie  down ,  and  to  be 
beaten  before  his  face ,  according  to  his fault, 
by  a  certain  number.  Forty  stripes  he  may 
give  him ,  and  not  exceed;  lest  if  he  should 
exceed ,  and  beat  him  above  those  stripes , 
then  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee.1 
Whence  appears,  that  we  should  be  care¬ 
ful  of  not  vilifying  an  offender  beyond  mea¬ 
sure.  And  how  mildly  governors  should 
proceed  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  example  of  Joshua  may  teach  us,  who 
thus  examineth  Achan,  the  cause  of  so 
great  mischief  to  the  public:  My  soil,  give, 

I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him ;  and 
tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done ,  hide  it 
not  from  me.y  My  son;  what  compella- 
tion  could  be  more  benign  and  kind?  I 
pray  thee ;  what  language  could  be  more 
courteous  and  gentle  ?  Give  glory  to  God, 
and  make  confession ;  what  words  could  be 
more  inoffensively  pertinent?  And  when 
he  sentenced  that  great  malefactor,  the 
cause  of  so  much  mischief,  this  was  all  he 
said :  Why  hast  thou  troubled  us  ?  the  Lord 
*  L>eut.  xxv.  2,  3.  y  Josh.  vii.  1 9,  25. 


will  trouble  thee;  words  void  of  contumely 
or  insulting,  containing  only  a  close  inti  - 
mation  of  the  cause,  and  a  simple  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  event  he  was  to  undergo. 

Secondly,  Likewise  ministers,  in  the 
taxing  sin  and  sinners,  are  to  proceed  with 
great  discretion  and  caution,  with  much 
gentleness  and  meekness;  signifying  a  ten¬ 
der  pity  of  their  infirmities,  charitable 
desires  of  their  good,  the  best  opinion  of 
them,  and  the  best  hopes  for  them,  that 
may  consist  with  any  reason ;  according  to 
those  apostolical  rules :  Brethren,  if  a  man 
be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiri¬ 
tual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness ;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also 
be  tempted:1  and,  We  that  are  strong  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  please  ourselves :a  and  more  expressly, 
A  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  fight ,  but 
be  gentle  toward  all,  apt  to  teach,  patient, 
in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves  A  Thus  did  St.  Peter  temper 
his  reproof  of  Simon  Magus  with  this 
wholesome  and  comfortable  advice :  Re¬ 
pent  therefore  from  this  thy  wickedness,  and 
pray  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine 
heart  may  be  forgiven  thee  A 

Thirdly,  As  for  fraternal  eorreption, 
and  reproof  of  faults,  when  it  is  just  and 
expedient  to  use  it,  ordinarily  the  calm¬ 
est*  and  mildest  way  is  the  most  proper, 
and  most  likely  to  obtain  good  success :  it 
commonly  doth  in  a  more  kindly  manner 
convey  the  sense  thereof  into  the  heart, 
and  therein  more  powerfully  worketh  re¬ 
morse,  than  the  fierce  and  harsh  wav.d 
Clearly  to  show  a  man  his  fault,  with  the 
reason  proving  it  such,  so  that  he  be- 
cometh  thoroughly  convinced  of  it,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  breed  in  him  regret,  and  to  shame 
him  before  his  own  mind :  to  do  more  (in 
way  of  aggravation,  of  insulting  on  him, 
or  inveighing  against  him),  as  it  doth  of¬ 
ten  not  well  consist  with  humanity,  so  it 
is  seldom  consonant  to  discretion,  if  we 
do,  as  we  ought,  seek  his  health  and 
amendment. f  Humanity  requireth,  that 
when  we  undertake  to  reform  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  we  should  take  care  not  to  deform 
him  (not  to  discourage  or  displease  him 
more  than  is  necessary;)  when  we  would 
correct  his  manners,  that  we  should  also 

*  Keprehensio  contumelia  vaeare  debet.  Neque 
monitio  aspera  sit,  nec  objurgatio  contumeliosa.  — 
Ambros.  <ie  Ojfic.  iii.  16. 

t  O  oh/,yo{%  or*i-  ?.ac, 3>j  rntt  r.yetytv  it# 

ebo*  ty, »  btoi /a**'  oi%i  xetTxyi/atratc  Xotho^ rex  ut*o; 
arr.KOi’  xcti  ev  r  clItu  t/,»  a.Lr.Onttt ,  xcci  bit 

xxoioM,  &c.  —  Epict.  ii.  12. 

*  Gal.  vt  I.  *  Rom.  xv.  1.  b  2  Tim.  il, 
24,  25.  e  Acts  viii.  22.  d  Prov.  xvii.  10,—  A 
reproof  entereth  more  into  a  wise  man,  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  stripes  into  a  fool. 
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consider  his  modesty,  and  consult  his  re¬ 
putation:  Curam  agentes  (as  Seneca  speak- 
eth),  non  tantum  salutis ,  sed  et  honestce 
cicatricis :  *  having  care  not  only  to  heal  the 
wound,  but  to  leave  a  comely  scar  behind. 
Be  (adviseth  St.  Austin)  so  displeased  with 
iniquity,  as  to  consider  and  consult  huma¬ 
nity  :f  for,  Zeal  void  of  humanity  is  not 
(saith  St.  Chrysostom)  zeal,  but  rather  ani¬ 
mosity ;  and  reproof  not  mixed  with  good 
will,  appeareth  a  kind  of  malignity. %  We 
should  so  rebuke  those  who,  by  frailty  or 
folly  incident  to  mankind,  have  fallen  into 
misdemeanours,  that  they  may  perceive  we 
do  sincerely  pity  their  ill  case,  and  tender 
their  good ;  that  we  mean  not  to  upbraid 
their  weakness,  or  insult  upon  their  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  that  we  delight  not  to  inflict  on 
them  more  grief  than  is  plainly  needful 
and  unavoidable;  that  we  are  conscious 
and  sensible  of  our  own  obnoxiousness  to 
the  like  slips  or  falls,  and  do  consider  that 
ice  also  may  be  tempted ,*  and  being  tempted 
may  be  overborne.  This  they  cannot  per¬ 
ceive,  or  be  persuaded  of,  except  we  tem¬ 
per  our  speech  with  benignity  and  mildness. 
Such  speech  prudence  also  dictateth,  as 
most  useful  and  hopeful  for  producing  the 
good  ends  honest  reprehension  doth  aim 
at ;  it  mollifieth  and  it  melteth  a  stubborn 
heart,  it  subdueth  and  winneth  a  perverse 
will,  it  healeth  distempered  affections. f 
W  hereas  roughly  handling  is  apt  to  defeat 
or  obstruct  the  cure ;  rubbing  the  sore  doth 
tend  to  exasperate  and  inflame  it.  Harsh 
speech  rendereth  advice  odious  and  unsa¬ 
voury  ;  driveth  from  it,  and  depriveth  it 
of  efficacy:  it  turneth  regret  for  a  fault 
into  displeasure  and  disdain  against  the 
reprover:  it  looks  not  like  the  dealing  of 
a  kind  friend,  but  like  the  persecution  of 
a  spiteful  enemy  ;§g  it  seemeth  rather  an 
ebullition  of  gall,  or  a  defluxion  from  ran¬ 
cour,  than  an  expression  of  good  will:  the 
offender  will  take  it  for  a  needless  and 
pitiless  tormenting,  or  for  a  proud  and 
tyrannical  domineering  over  him.  He  that 
can  bear  a  friendly  touch,  will  not  endure 
to  be  lashed  with  angry  and  reproachful 
words.  In  fine,  all  reproof  ought  to  be 
seasoned  with  discretion,  with  candour, 
with  moderation  and  meekness. 

Fourthly,  Likewise  in  defence  of  truth, 

*  Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  7.  Vide  Chrys.  in  Matt.  ix.  8. 
Or.  20. 

r  Ita  succense  iniquitati,  ut  consulere  meinineris 
humanitati.  — Aug. 

X  Tia(  zi>oe%  C'j  See. 

§  M/(  us  ix,0»o>  ryyturUt,  «AAa  ►et/Mrim  us 
°  Gal.  vi.  1.  t  Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honey¬ 
comb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones.  — 
Prov.  xvi.  24.  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  ; 
hut  grievous  words  stir  up  anger.  —  Prov.  xv.  I. 

*  2  Tliess.  iii.  15. 
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and  maintenance  of  a  good  cause,  we  mav 
observe,  that  commonly  the  fairest  lan¬ 
guage  is  most  proper  and  advantageous, 
and  that  reproachful  or  foul  terms  are  most 
improper  and  prejudicial.  A  calm  and 
meek  way  of  discoursing  doth  much  advan¬ 
tage  a  good  cause,  as  arguing  the  patron 
thereof  to  have  confidence  in  the  cause  it¬ 
self,  and  to  rely  upon  his  strength ;  that 
he  is  in  a  temper  fit  to  apprehend  it  him¬ 
self,  and  to  maintain  it ;  that  he  propound¬ 
ed  it  as  a  friend,  wishing  the  hearer  for 
his  own  good  to  follow  it,  leaving  him  the 
liberty  to  judge  and  choose  for  himself. 
But  rude  speech,  and  contemptuous  re¬ 
flections  on  persons,  as  they  do  signify 
nothing  to  the  question,  so  they  commonly 
bring  much  disadvantage  and  damage  to 
the  cause,  creating  mighty  prejudices 
against  it :  ||  they  argue  much  impotency 
in  the  advocate,  and  consequently  little 
strength  in  what  he  maintains ;  that  he  is 
little  able  to  judge  well,  and  altogether 
unapt  to  teach  others:  they  intimate  a 
diffidence  in  himself  concerning  his  cause, 
and  that,  despairing  to  maintain  it  by  rea¬ 
son,  he  seeks  to  uphold  it  by  passion;  that, 
not  being  able  to  convince  by  fair  means, 
he  would  bear  down  by  noise  and  clamour ; 
that,  not  skilling  to  get  his  suit  quietly, 
would  extort  it  by  force,  obtruding  his 
conceits  violently  as  an  enemy,  or  imposing 
them  arbitrarily  as  a  tyrant.  Thus  doth 
he  really  disparage  and  slur  his  cause, 
however  good  and  defensible  in  itself. 

A  modest  and  friendly  style  doth  suit 
truth ;  it,  like  its  author,  doth  usually  re¬ 
side  (not  in  the  rumbling  wind ,  nor  in  the 
shaking  earthquake ,  nor  in  the  raging^re, 
but)  in  the  small  still  voice ; h  sounding  in 
this,  it  is  most  audible,  most  penetrant, 
and  most  effectual:  thus  propounded,  it  is 
willingly  hearkened  to;  for  men  have  no 
aversion  from  hearing  those  who  seem  to 
love  them,  and  wish  them  well.  It  is  easily 
conceived ;  no  prejudice  or  passion  cloud¬ 
ing  the  apprehensive  faculties:  it  is  readily 
embraced;  no  animosity  withstanding  or 
obstructing  it.  It  is  the  sweetness  of  the 
lips ,  which,  as  the  Wise  Man  telleth  us. 
increaseth  learning disposing  a  man  to 
hear  lessons  of  good  doctrine,  rendering 
him  capable  to  understand  them,  insinu- 

||  Q,ui,  dum  dicit,  malus  videtur,  utique  male  dicit, 
—  Quint,  vi.  2. 

Nisi  quod  imperitos  etiam  animosos  atque  iracun- 
dos  esse  manifestum  est,  dum  per  inopiam  consilii  et 
sermonis  ad  iracundiam  facile  vertuntur. — Finnil. 
tipud  Ci/p.  Kp.  75. 

If - et  inhumanum  est,  et  ispi  qui  dicit  in¬ 

utile  ;  turn  causae  contrarium,  quia  plane  et  adversarii, 
bunt  et  iniutici;  et  quantulumcunque  his  virium  est, 
contumelia  augetur. —  Quint,  xii.  9. 

b  1  Kings  xix.  11,  12.  ‘  Prov,  xvi.  21. 
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ating  and  impressing  them  upon  the  mind : 
the  affections  being  thereby  unlocked,  the 
passage  becomes  open  to  the  reason.* 

But  it  is  plainly  a  very  preposterous 
method  of  instructing,  of  deciding  con¬ 
troversies,  of  begetting  peace,  to  vex  and 
anger  those  concerned  by  ill  language.] 
Nothing  surely  doth  more  hinder  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  discourse,  and  prevent  conviction, 
than  doth  this  course,  upon  many  obvious 
accounts.  It  doth  first  put  in  a  strong  bar 
to  attention:  for  no  man  willingly  doth 
afford  an  ear  to  him,  whom  he  conceiveth 
disaffected  toward  him ;  which  opinion 
harsh  words  infallibly  will  produce:  no 
man  can  expect  to  hpar  truth  from  him, 
whom  he  apprehendeth  disordered  in  his 
own  mind,  whom  he  seeth  rude  in  his 
proceedings,  whom  he  taketh  to  be  unjust 
in  his  dealing ;  as  men  certainly  will  take 
those  to  be,  who  presume  to  revile  others 
for  using  their  own  judgment  freely,  and 
dissenting  from  them  in  opinion.  Again, 
this  course  doth  blind  the  hearer’s  mind, 
so  that  he  cannot  discern  what  he  that  pre¬ 
tends  to  instruct  him  doth  mean,  or  how 
he  doth  assert  his  doctrine.  Truth  will  not 
be  discerned  through  the  smoke  of  wrath¬ 
ful  expressions ;  right  being  defaced  by  foul 
language  will  not  appear;  passion  being 
excited  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  perceive 
the  sense,  or  the  force  of  an  argument. 
The  will  also  thereby  is  hardened  and  hin¬ 
dered  from  submitting  to  truth.  In  such  a 
case,  non  persuadebis ,  etiamsi  persuaseris : 
although  you  stop  his  mouth,  you  cannot 
subdue  his  heart ;  although  he  can  no  longer 
fight,  yet  he  never  will  yield:  animosity 
raised  by  such  usage  rendereth  him  invin¬ 
cibly  obstinate  in  his  conceits  and  courses. 
Briefly,  from  this  proceeding  men  become 
unwilling  to  mark,  unfit  to  apprehend,  in¬ 
disposed  to  embrace,  any  good  instruction 
or  advice:  it  maketh  them  indocile  and 
intractable,  averse  from  better  instruction, 
pertinacious  in  their  opinions,  and  refrac¬ 
tory  in  their  ways. 

Every  man  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  shall 
kiss  his  lips  that  giveth  a  right  answer  ;i  but 
no  man  surely  will  be  ready  to  kiss  those 
lips  which  are  embittered  with  reproach, 
or  defiled  with  dirty  language. 

•  An  yitp  top  fttXXopja.  n  tup  xt^'W  fjoaOup.  o 
tup  ocXXup  TCLPTUP  r,Jea*  *£»<»  t^0(  top  btla.ay.op to.-  —  r.bieug 

oi ,k  ecp  r i{ax.ot'pi  -tpoc  top  dpaautOLUPOp  xai  top  v2fidopru 
—  Chry s.  in  2  Tim.  Or.  6. 

t  O*  taat{  ixi»braac(  a.p  Ttj  X^vffr^TV‘"rit  tovtop  arroXXuii; 
*r.  S-faaorr.Ti.  —  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  26. 

Oti  yeef  uTCubiuTa/f  aatbiCouip,  obbl  tol7(  ij$Piat  0aX- 
©Tlf  t a.ax^<rtp  oi  woXXoi.  fxjo  t u  Xoyu  f4a.xou.ipoi, 
toi(  bi  Xiycvat ,  xau  ty.p  ucGip l/«v  iaTtw  on  tup  Xcytajxup 
retie  b^pin  a»y zcl/.ut to ptu —  Naz.  Or.  32. 

Onto  TfO(  t i**.  a.Y.buf  I^o fJLKP,  xa.p  vyn(  TI  Xtyyt,  ob 

O'.bi  fj.il)'  y^OPV,;  blxopiiOarx  >iyou. i»cc - Chry 5. 

Tom.  V.  Or.  33.  j  Prov.  xxiv.  26. 
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It  is  said  of  Pericles,  that  with  thunder¬ 
ing  and  lightning  he  put  Greece  into  confu¬ 
sion  such  discourse  may  serve  to  confound 
things,  it  seldom  tendeth  to  compose  them. 
If  reason  will  not  pierce,  rage  will  scarce 
avail  to  drive  it  in.§  Satirical  virulency  may 
vex  men  sorely,  but  it  hardly  ever  soundlv 
converts  them.  Few  become  wiser  or  better 
by  ill  words.  Children  may  be  frighted  into 
compliance  by  loud  and  severe  increpations ; 
but  men  are  to  be  allured  by  rational  per¬ 
suasion  backed  with  courteous  usage:  they 
may  be  sweetly  drawn,  they  cannot  be  vio¬ 
lently  driven  to  change  their  judgment 
and  practice.  Whence  that  advice  of  the 
Apostle,  With  meekness  instruct  those  that 
oppose  themselves ,k  doth  no  less  savour  of 
wisdom  than  of  goodness. 

Fifthly,  As  for  the  examples  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  persons,  which  in  some  cases  do  seem 
to  authorize  the  practice  of  evil-speaking, 
we  may  consider,  that  as  they  had  especial 
commission  enabling  them  to  do  some 
things  beyond  ordinary  standing  rules, 
wherein  they  are  not  to  be  imitated :  as 
they  had  especial  illumination  and  direc¬ 
tion,  which  preserved  them  from  swerving 
in  particular  cases  from  truth  and  equity ; 
so  the  tenor  of  their  life  did  evidence,  that 
it  was  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  men,  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  which  moved  them  to 
it.  ||  And  of  them  also  we  may  observe,  that 
in  divers  occasions,  yea  generally,  when¬ 
ever  only  their  private  credit  0/  interest 
were  concerned,  although  grievously  pro¬ 
voked,  they  did  out  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  charity,  w'holly  forbear  reproachful 
speech.  Our  Saviour,  who  sometimes  upon 
special  reason  in  his  discourses  used  such 
harsh  words,  yet,  when  he  was  most  spite¬ 
fully  accused,  reproached,  and  persecuted, 
did  not  open  his  mouth ,  or  return  one  angry 
word:  Being  reviled ,  he  did  not  (as  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  proposing  his  example  to  us,  telleth  us) 
revile  again ,  suffering ,  he  did  not  threaten .* 
He  used  the  softest  language  to  Judas,  to 
the  soldiers,  to  Pilate  and  Herod ;  to  the 
priests,  &c.  And  the  Apostles,  who  some¬ 
times  inveigh  so  zealously  against  the  op- 
posers  and  perverters  of  truth,  did  in  their 
private  conversation  and  demeanour  strict¬ 
ly  observe  their  own  rules  of  abstinence 

t  Epoptup  xa. 1  otaTPeerreup  ixvzcz  typ’  EtXdbec- 
*  §  Chrys.  in  2  Tim.  ii.  24.^  'O  ya»  a^obeog  tXty%o:% 
OTa.p  fcir  nriuxncts  yipirai,  ovrot  ianp  o  ftaXtCTu.  buxitp 
bvpa  [mpo(‘  Ipiari  yot£,  Ipicti  lost  it  T£a©T»jTo;  xa.Bx^etaticu 
ftctXXop,  v,  ftiTtt  &£aavrr,To;  |vT®:*va<. 

||  This  case  is  like  the  otner  cases,  wherein  the 
practice  of  good  and  great  men,  although  excusable, 
is  not  yet  exemplary  :  as  the  hcroical  acts  of  David, 
of  Samson,  of  Ehud,  of  Phineas.  of  Elias,  of  Moses  ; 
David's  duel,  Samson's  suicide,  Moses's  slaying  the 
Egyptian,  Ehud's  stabbing  the  king  of  Moab,  Elias's 
calling  for  fire,  by  extraordinary  and  peculiar  instinct. 
k  2  Tim.  ii.  25.  >  1  Pet.  ii.  23. 
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from  reproach:  Being  reviled ,  ice  bless; 
being  persecuted ,  ice  suffer  it  ;m  so  doth 
St.  Paul  represent  their  practice.  And  in 
reason  we  should  rather  follow  them  in  this 
their  ordinary  course,  than  in  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  sallies  of  practice. 

In  fine,  however  in  some  cases  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  matter  may  admit  such 
exceptions,  so  that  all  language  disgraceful 
to  our  neighbour  is  not  ever  culpable ;  yet 
the  cases  are  so  few  and  rare  in  compari¬ 
son,  the  practice  commonly  so  dangerous 
and  ticklish,  that  worthily  forbearing  to 
reproach,  doth  bear  the  style  of  a  general 
rule:  and  particularly,  for  clearer  direc¬ 
tion.  we  are  in  the  following  cases  obliged 
carefully  to  shim  it ;  or  in  speaking  about 
our  neighbour  we  must  observe  these  cau¬ 
tions: — 

1.  We  should  never  in  severe  terms  in-  j 
veigh  against  any  man  without  reasonable 
warrant,  or  presuming  upon  a  good  call 
and  commission  thereto.  As  every  man 
should  not  assume  to  himself  the  power  of 
administering  justice  (of  trying,  senten¬ 
cing,  and  punishing  offenders),  so  must  not  : 
every  man  take  upon  him  to  speak  against 
those  who  seem  to  do  ill ;  which  is  a  sort  of  j 
punishment,  including  the  infliction  ofsmart  | 
and  damage  upon  the  persons  concerned. 
Every  man  hath  indeed  a  commission,  in  | 
due  place  and  season,  with  discretion  and 
moderation  to  admonish  his  neighbour  of¬ 
fending  ;  but  otherwise  to  speak  ill  of  him, 
no  private  man  hath  just  right  or  autho¬ 
rity  :  and  therefore  in  presuming  to  do  it 
he  is  disorderly  and  irregular,  trespassing 
beyond  bis  bounds,  usurping  an  undue 
power  to  himself. 

2.  We  should  never  speak  ill  of  any  man 
without  apparent  just  cause.  It  must  be 
just :  we  must  not  reproach  men  for  things 
innocent  or  indifferent ;  for  not  concurring 
in  disputable  opinions  with  us,  for  not  com¬ 
plying  with  our  humour,  for  not  serving 
our  interest,  for  not  doing  any  thing  to 
which  they  are  not  obliged,  or  for  using 
their  liberty  in  any  case :  it  must  be  at  i 
least  some  considerable  fault,  which  we  j 
can  so  much  as  tax.  It  must  also  be  clear 
and  certain,  notorious  and  palpable;  for  | 
to  speak  ill  upon  slender  conjectures,  or 
doubtful  suspicions,  is  full  of  iniquity.  “On  a  j 
i-jx  tiixn,  &X‘ic$ru.t>Zei,  they  rail  at  things  I 
which  they  krone  not ,  is  part  of  those  wicked  I 
men's  character,  whom  St.  Jude”  doth  so 
severely  reprehend.  If  indeed,  these  con¬ 
ditions  being  wanting,  we  presume  to  re¬ 
proach  any  man,  we  do  therein  no  less  than 
slander  him ;  which  to  do  is  unlawful  in 

ml  Cor.  ir.  12;  Rom.  x:i.  14-  ■  Jude  10.  * 


any  case,  is  in  truth  a  most  diabolical  and 
detestable  crime.  To  impose  odious  names 
and  characters  on  any  person,  which  he 
deserveth  not.  or  without  ground  of  truth, 
is  to  play  the  Devil ;  and  hell  itself  scarce 
will  own  a  fouler  practice. 

3.  We  should  not  cast  reproach  upon 
any  man  without  some  necessary  reason. 
In  charity  (that  charity  which  covereth  all 
sins ,  which  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins°) 
we  are  bound  to  connive  at  the  defects, 
and  to  conceal  the  faults  of  our  brethren; 
to  extenuate  and  excuse  them  when  appa¬ 
rent,  so  far  as  we  may  in  truth  and  equity. 
"  e  must  not  therefore  ever  produce  them 
to  light,  or  prosecute  them  with  severity, 
except  very  needful  occasion  urgeth  :  such 
as  is  the  glory  and  service  of  God,  the 
maintenance  of  truth,  the  vindication  of 
innocence,  the  preservation  of  public  jus¬ 
tice  and  peace,  the  amendment  of  our 
neighbour  himself,  or  securing  others  from 
contagion.  Barring  such  reasons  (really 
being,  not  affectedly  pretended),  we  are 
bound  not  so  much  as  to  disclose,  as  to 
touch  our  neighbour’s  faults  ;  much  more, 
not  to  blaze  them  about,  not  to  exaggerate 
them  by  vehement  invectives. 

4.  We  should  never  speak  ill  of  any  man 
beyond  measure :  be  the  cause  never  so 
just,  the  occasion  never  so  necessary,  we 
should  yet  nowise  be  immoderate  therein, 
exceeding  the  bounds  prescribed  by  truth, 
equity,  and  humanity.  We  should  never 
speak  worse  of  any  man  whatever  than  he 
certainly  deserveth,  according  to  the  most 
favourable  construction  of  his  doings  ; 
never  more  than  the  cause  absolutely  re- 
quireth.  We  should  rather  be  careful  to 
fall  short  of  what  in  rigorous  truth  might 
be  said  against  him,  than  in  the  least  to 
pass  beyond  it.  The  best  cause  had  better 
seem  to  suffer  a  little  by  our  reservedness 
in  its  defence,  than  any  man  be  wronged 
by  our  aspersing  him ;  for  God,  the  patron 
of  truth  and  right,  is  ever  able  to  secure 
them  without  the  succour  of  our  unjust 
and  uncharitable  dealing.  The  contrary 
practice  hath  indeed  within  it  a  spice  of 
slander,  that  is,  of  the  worst  iniquity. 

5.  We  must  never  speak  ill  of  any  man 
out  of  bad  principles,  or  for  bad  ends. 

No  sudden  or  rash  anger  should  insti¬ 
gate  us  thereto.  For,  Let  all  bitterness , 
and  wrath ,  and  anger,  and  clamour ,  and 
ccilspeaking ,  be  put  away  from  you,  with 
all  malice, p  is  the  apostolical  precept :  they 
are  all  associates  and  kindred,  which  are 
to  be  cast  away  together.  Such  anger  itself 

•  Ptot.  X.  12;  1  Pet.  ir.  8:  I  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

*  Eph.  iv.  31  ;  Col.  iii.  ft. 
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is  culpable,  as  a  work  of  the  flesh,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  suppressed;  and  all  its  brood 
therefore  is  also  to  be  smothered :  the 
daughter  of  such  a  mother  cannot  be  legi¬ 
timate.  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God.q 

W e  must  not  speak  ill  out  of  inveterate 
hatred  or  ill-will.  For  this  murderous,  this 
viperous  disposition,  should  itself  be  rooted 
out  of  our  hearts:  whatever  issueth  from 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  bad ;  it 
must  be  a  poisonous  breath  that  exhaleth 
from  that  foul  source. 

We  must  not  be  provoked  thereto  by 
any  revengeful  disposition,  or  rancorous 
spleen,  in  regard  to  any  injuries  or  dis¬ 
courtesies  received.  For,  as  we  must  not 
revenge  ourselves,  or  render  evil  in  any 
other  way  ;  so  particularly  not  in  tliis, 
which  is  commonly  the  special  instance 
expressly  prohibited.  Bender  not  evil  for 
evil ,  saith  St.  Peter,  nor  railing  for  railing ; 
but  contrariwise  bless ,  or  speak  well :  and, 
Bless  them ,  saith  our  Lord,  which  curse 
you;  Bless ,  saith  St.  Paul,  and  curse  not.' 

W e  must  not  also  do  it  out  of  contempt : 
for  we  are  not  to  slight  our  brethren  in  our 
hearts.  No  man  really  (considering  what 
he  is,  whence  he  came,  how  he  is  related, 
what  he  is  capable  of)  can  be  despicable. 
Extreme  naughtiness  is  indeed  contemp¬ 
tible  ;  but  the  unhappy  person  that  is  en¬ 
gaged  therein  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
despised.6  However,  charity  bindeth  us  to 
stifle  contemptuous  motions  of  heart,  and 
not  to  vent  them  in  vilifying  expressions. 
Particularly,  it  is  a  barbarous  practice 
out  of  contempt  to  reproach  persons  for 
natural  imperfections,  for  meanness  of  con¬ 
dition,  for  unlucky  disasters,  for  any  in¬ 
voluntary  defects:  this  being  indeed  to 
reproach  mankind,  unto  which  such  things 
are  incident ;  to  reproach  Providence,  from 
the  disposal  whereof  they  do  proceed. 
Whoso  mocheth  the  poor  despiseth  his  Ma¬ 
her ,*  saith  the  Wise  Man :  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  him  that  reproachfully  mocketh 
him  that  is  dull  in  parts,  deformed  in  body, 
weak  in  health  or  strength,  or  defective  in 
any  such  way. 

Likewise  we  must  not  speak  ill  out  of 
envy;  because  others  do  excel  us  in  any 
good  quality,  or  exceed  us  in  fortune.  To 
harbour  this  base  and  ugly  disposition  in 
our  minds  is  unworthy  of  a  man,  who 
should  delight  in  all  good  springing  up 
anywhere,  and  befalling  any  man  naturally 
allied  unto  him ;  it  is  most  unworthy  of  a 

James  i.  20.  '  I  Pet.  iii.  9  ;  Matt.  v.  It ;  Rom. 

xil.  14  ;  Dent.  xxv.  3.  *  IJe  that  is  void  of  wis- 

ooro  despiseth  his  neighbour.— Frov.  xi.  12.  *  Frov 

xvii.  5. 


Christian,  who  should  tender  his  brother's 
good  as  his  own,  and  rejoice  with  those  that 
rejoice .u  From  thence  to  be  drawn  to  cast 
reproach  upon  any  man,  is  horrible  and 
heinous  wickedness. 

Neither  should  we  ever  use  reproach  as 
a  means  of  compassing  any  design  we  do 
affect  or  aim  at :  it  is  an  unwarrantable 
engine  of  raising  us  to  wealth,  dignity,  or 
repute.  To  grow  by  the  diminution,  to  rise 
by  the  depression,  to  shine  by  the  eclipse 
of  others,  to  build  a  fortune  upon  the  ruins 
of  our  neighbour’s  reputation,  is  that  which 
no  honourable  mind  can  affect,  no  honest 
man  will  endeavour.  Our  own  wit,  cou¬ 
rage,  and  industry,  managed  with  God’s 
assistance  and  blessing,  are  sufficient,  and 
only  lawful  instruments  of  prosecuting 
honest  enterprises  ;  we  need  not,  we  must 
not  instead  of  them  employ  our  neighbour’s 
disgrace ;  no  worldly  good  is  worth  pur¬ 
chasing  at  such  a  rate,  no  project  worth 
achieving  by  such  foul  -ways. 

Neither  should  we  out  of  malignity,  to 
cherish  or  gratify  ill  humour,  use  this  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  observable  of  some  persons,  that 
not  out  of  any  formed  displeasure,  grudge, 
or  particular  disaffection,  nor  out  of  any 
particular  design,  but  merely  out  of  a 
xaxari0uz,  an  ill  disposition,  springing  up 
from  nature,  or  contracted  by  use,  they  are 
apt  to  carp  at  any  action,  and  with  sharp 
reproach  to  bite  any  man  that  comes  in 
their  way,  thereby  feeding  and  soothing 
that  evil  inclination.  But  as  this  inhuman 
and  currish  humour  should  be  corrected 
and  extirpated  from  our  hearts,  so  should 
the  issues  thereof  at  our  mouths  be  stop¬ 
ped  :  the  bespattering  our  neighbour’s  good 
name  should  never  afford  any  satisfaction 
or  delight  unto  us. 

Nor  out  of  wantonness  should  we  speak 
ill,  for  our  divertisement  or  sport.  For  our 
neighbour’s  reputation  is  too  great  and  pre¬ 
cious  a  thing  to  be  played  with,  or  offered 
up  to  sport ;  we  are  very  foolish  in  so  de¬ 
valuing  it,  very  naughty  in  so  misusing  it. 
Our  wits  are  very  barren,  our  brains  are 
ill  furnished  with  store  of  knowledge,  if  we 
can  find  no  other  matter  of  conversation. 

Nor  out  of  negligence  and  inadvertency 
should  we  sputter  out  reproachful  speech  ; 
shooting  ill  words  at  rovers,  or  not  regard¬ 
ing  who  stands  in  our  way.  Among  all 
temerities  this  is  one  of  the  most  noxious, 
and  therefore  very  culpable. 

In  fine,  we  should  never  speak  concern¬ 
ing  our  neighbour  from  any  other  principle 
than  charity,  or  to  any  other  intent  but  what 
is  charitable  ;  such  as  tendeth  to  his  good, 

“  Rom.  xil.  15. 
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or  at  least  is  consistent  therewith.  Let  all 
your  things  (saith  St.  Paul)  be  done  in  cha¬ 
rity  :y  and  words  are  most  of  the  things  we 
do  concerning  our  neighbour,  wherein  we 
may  express  charity.  In  all  our  speeches, 
therefore,  touching  him,  we  should  plainly 
show  that  we  have  a  care  of  his  reputation, 
that  we  tender  his  interest,  that  we  even 
desire  his  content  and  repose.  Even  when 
reason  and  need  do  so  require,  that  we 
should  disclose  and  reprehend  his  faults, 
we  may,  we  should,  by  the  manner  and 
scope  of  our  speech,  signify  thus  much. 
Which  rule  were  it  observed,  if  we  should 
never  speak  ill  otherwise  than  out  of  cha¬ 
rity,  surely  most  ill-speaking  would  be  cut 
off ;  most,  1  fear,  of  our  tattling  about 
others,  much  of  our  gossipping,  would  be 
marred. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  bitter  or  sour  our 
language  should  be,  that  it  ought  to  be 
sweet  and  pleasant  ;w  so  far  from  rough 
and  harsh,  that  it  should  be  courteous  and 
obliging;  so  far  from  signifying  wrath ,  ill- 
will,  contempt,  or  animosity,  that  it  should 
express  tender  affection,  good  esteem,  sin¬ 
cere  respect  toward  our  brethren  ;  and  be 
apt  to  produce  the  like  in  them  toward  us: 
the  sense  of  them  should  be  grateful  to  the 
heart :  the  very  sound  and  accent  of  them 
should  be  delightful  to  the  ear.  Every  one 
should  please  his  neighbour  fur  his  good  to 
edification.  Our  words  should  ahvays  be 
<v  with  grace,  seasoned  U'ith  salt  ;x 

they  should  have  the  grace  of  courtesy, 
they  should  be  seasoned  with  the  salt  of 
discretion,  so  as  to  be  sweet  and  savoury 
to  the  hearers.*  Commonly  ill  language  is 
a  certain  sign  of  inward  enmity  and  ill-will. 
Good-will  is  wont  to  show  itself  in  good 
terms ;  it  clotheth  even  its  grief  handsome¬ 
ly,  and  its  displeasure  carrieth  favour  in 
its  face  ;  its  rigour  is  civil  and  gentle,  tem¬ 
pered  with  pity  for  the  faults  and  errors 
which  it  disliketh,  with  the  desire  of  their 
amendment  and  recovery  whom  it  repre- 
hendeth.  It  would  inflict  no  more  evil  than 
is  necessary ;  it  would  cure  its  neighbour's 
disease  without  exasperating  his  patience, 
troubling  his  modesty,  or  impairing  his  cre¬ 
dit.  As  it  always  judgeth  candidly,  so  it 
never  condemneth  extremely. 

II.  But  so  much  for  the  explication  of 
this  precept,  and  the  directive  part  of  our 
discourse.  I  shall  now  briefly  propound 
some  inducements  to  the  observance  there¬ 
of. 

•  Charitas  —  cum  arguit  mitis  est,  cum  blanditur 
simplex  est :  pie  solet  ssevire,  sine  dolo  mulcere ; 
patienter  novit  irasci,  humililer  indignari. — S'.  Bern. 
£p.  ii. 

*  1  Cor.  xvi.  |4.  "  Prov.  xv.  2<i ;  xvi.  24. 

1  K0111.  xv.  2 ;  1  Cor.  x.  33 ;  Col.  iv.  6. 


1.  Let  us  consider,  that  nothing  more 
than  railing  and  reviling  is  opposite  to  the 
nature,  and  inconsistent  writh  the  tenor  of 
our  religion ;  f  the  which,  as  even  a  hea¬ 
then  did  observe  of  it,  nil  nisi  justum  sua- 
det,  et  lene ,  doth  recommend  nothing  but 
what  is  very  just  and  mild:y  which  pro- 
poundeth  the  practices  of  charity,  meek¬ 
ness,  patience,  peaceableness,  moderation, 
equity,  alacrity  or  good  humour,  as  its 
principal  laws,  and  declareth  them  the  chief 
fruits  of  the  divine  Spirit  and  grace :  which 
chargeth  us  to  curb  and  compose  all  our 
passions ;  more  particularly  to  restrain  and 
repress  anger,  animosity,  envy,  malice,  and 
such  like  dispositions,  as  the  fruits  of  car¬ 
nality  and  corrupt  lust :  which  consequently 
drieth  up  all  the  sources,  or  dammeth  up 
the  sluices  of  bad  language.  As  it  doth 
above  all  things *  oblige  us  to  bear  no  ill- 
will  in  our  hearts,  so  it  chargeth  us  to  vent 
none  with  our  mouths. 

2.  It  is  therefore  often  expressly  con¬ 
demned  and  prohibited  as  evil.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  wicked,  a  character  of  those 
who  work  iniquity ,  to  whet  their  tongues  like 
a  sword,  and  bend  their  bows  to  shoot  their 
arrows,  even  bitter  words.* 

3.  No  practice  hath  more  severe  punish¬ 
ments  denounced  to  it  than  this.  The  railer 
(and  it  is  indeed  a  very  proper  and  fit  pu¬ 
nishment  for  him,  he  being  exceedingly  bad 
company)  is  to  be  banished  out  of  all  good 
society:  thereto  St.  Paul  adjudgeth  him: 
I  have  (saith  he)  now  written  unto  you,  not 
to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is  called 
a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous ,  or  an 
idolater ,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an 
extortioner ,  with  such  an  one  not  to  eat.b  Ye 
see  what  company  the  railer  hath  in  the 
text,  and  with  w'hat  a  crew  of  people  he  is 
coupled:  but  no  good  company  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  otherwhere  ;  every  good  Christian 
should  avoid  him  as  a  blot,  and  a  pest  of 
conversation :  and  finally  he  is  sure  to  be 
excluded  from  the  blessed  society  above  in 
heaven  for  neither  thieves,  nor  covetous , 
nor  drunkards ,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortion¬ 
ers  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God:*  and, 
Without  (wdthout  the  heavenly  city)  are 
dogsj  saith  St.  John  in  his  Revelation ;  that 
is,  those  chiefly  who  out  of  currish  spite  or 

I  Lingua  Christum  confessa  non  sit  maledica,  non 
turbulenta,  non  convitiis  et  litibus  perstrepens  au- 
diatur. — Cypr.de.  Unit.  Eccl. 

Convitiis  et  maledictis  quseso  vos  abstinete ;  quia 
neque  maledici  regnum  Dei  consequentur ;  et  lingua 
quae  Christum  conlessa  est,  incoluniis  et  pura  cum 
suo  lionore  servanda  est — Cypr.  Ep.  vii. 

t  Hinc  intelligere  possumus  quani  gravis  sit  et 
perniciosa  maledictio,  quando,  etiamsi  alia  bona  ad- 
iuerint,  sola  excludit  a  coclo.  —  Salv.  de  Uuber.  Dei. 
lib.  iii. 

1  Ammian.  Marccll.  *  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  ■  Psal.  Ixiv.  3. 

b  1  Cor.  v.  11.  c  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  «*  Rev.  xxii.  15* 
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malignity  do  frowardly  bark  at  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  cruelly  bite  them  with  reproach¬ 
ful  language. 

4.  If  we  look  upon  such  language  in  its 
own  nature,  what  is  it  but  a  symptom  of  a 
foul,  a  weak,  a  disordered  and  distempered 
mind  ?  It  is  the  smoke  of  inward  rage  and 
malice:  it  is  a  stream  that  cannot  issue 
from  a  sweet  spring:  it  is  a  storm  that 
cannot  bluster  out  of  a  calm  region.  The 
words  of  the  pure  are  pleasant  words*  as 
the  Wise  Man  saith. 

5.  This  practice  doth  plainly  signify  low 
spirit,  ill  breeding,  and  bad  manners;  and 
thence  misbecometh  any  wise,  any  honest, 
any  honourable  person.  It  agreeth  to  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  unapt  and  unaccustomed  to 
deal  in  matters  considerable,  to  squabble; 
to  women  of  meanest  rank  (apt  by  nature, 
or  custom,  to  be  transported  with  passion), 
to  scold.  In  our  modern  languages  it  is 
termed  villany ,  as  being  proper  for  rustic 
boors,  or  men  of  coarsest  education  and 
employment ;  who,  having  their  minds  de¬ 
based  by  being  conversant  in  meanest  af¬ 
fairs,  do  vent  their  sorry  passions,  and 
bicker  about  their  petty  concernments,  in 
such  strains;  who  also,  being  not  capable 
of  a  fair  reputation,  or  sensible  of  disgrace 
to  themselves,  do  little  value  the  credit  of 
others,  or  care  for  aspersing  it.  But  such 
language  is  unworthy  of  those  persons,  and 
cannot  easily  be  drawn  from  them,  who 
are  wont  to  exercise  their  thoughts  about 
nobler  matters,  who  are  versed  in  affairs 
manageable  only  by  calm  deliberation  and 
fair  persuasion,  not  by  impetuous  and  pro¬ 
vocative  rudeness ;  the  which  do  never  work 
otherwise  upon  masculine  souls,  than  so  as 
to  procure  disdain  and  resistance.  Such 
persons,  knowing  the  benefit  of  a  good 
name,  being  wont  to  possess  a  good  repute, 
prizing  their  own  credit  as  a  considerable 
good,  will  never  be  prone  to  bereave  others 
of  the  like  by  opprobrious  speech.  A  noble 
enemy  will  never  speak  of  his  enemy  in  bad 
terms.* 

We  may  further  consider,  that  all  wise, 
all  honest,  all  ingenuous  persons,  have  an 
aversation  from  ill  speaking,  and  cannot 
entertain  it  with  any  acceptance  or  com¬ 
placence  ;  that  only  ill-natured,  unworthy, 
and  naughty  people,  are  its  willing  audi¬ 
tors,  or  do  abet  it  with  applause.  The  good 
man,  in  the  fifteenth  Psalm,  non  accipit  op¬ 
probrium ,  doth  not  take  up ,  or  accept,  a 
reproach  against  his  neighbour  :r  but  A  wic¬ 
ked  doer ,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  giveth  heed  to 

•  In  quo  admirari  soleo  jrraviUitem  ct  justitiam  et 
Fapientiam  Ctes&ris,  qui  nunquani  nisi  honoriliccn- 
lissnne  Pompeium  appellat.  —  Cic.  Epist.  tom.  vi.  6. 

•  Prov.  xv.  26.  t  PsaJ.  xv.  3. 
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false  lips ,  and  a  liar  giveth  ear  to  a  naughty 
tongue. g  And  what  reasonable  man  will  do 
that  which  is  disgustful  to  the  wise  and 
good,  is  grateful  only  to  the  foolish  and 
baser  sort  of  men  ?  f  I  pretermit,  that  using 
this  sort  of  language  doth  incapacitate  a 
man  for  to  benefit  his  neigh  bom-,  and  de- 
feateth  his  endeavours  for  his  edification, 
disparaging  a  good  cause,  prejudicing  the 
defence  of  truth,  obstructing  the  effects  of 
good  instruction  and  wholesome  reproof ; 
as  we  did  before  remark  and  declare. 
Further. 

6.  He  that  useth  this  kind  of  speech 
doth,  as  harm  and  trouble  others,  so  create 
many  great  inconveniences  and  mischiefs 
to  himself  thereby.  Nothing  so  inflameth 
the  wrath  of  men,  so  provoketh  their  en¬ 
mity,  so  breedeth  lasting  hatred  and  spite, 
as  do  contumelious  words.  They  are  often 
called  swords  and  arrows  ;b  and  as  such 
they  pierce  deeply,  and  cause  most  grievous 
smart;  which  men  feeling  are  enraged, 
and  accordingly  will  strive  to  requite 
them  in  the  like  manner,  and  in  all  other 
obvious  ways  of  revenge.*  Hence  strife, 
clamour  and  tumult,  care,  suspicion  and 
fear,  danger  and  trouble,  sorrow  and  re¬ 
gret,  do  seize  on  the  reviler;  and  he  is 
sufficiently  punished  for  this  dealing.  No 
man  can  otherwise  than  live  in  perpetual 
fear  of  reciprocal  like  usage  from  him, 
whom  he  is  conscious  of  having  so  abused. 
Whence,  if  not  justice  or  charity  toward 
others,  yet  love  and  pity  of  ourselves, 
should  persuade  us  to  forbear  it  as  dis¬ 
quietful,  incommodious,  and  mischievous 
to  us. 

We  should  indeed  certainly  enjoy  much 
love,  much  concord,  much  quiet,  we  should 
live  in  great  safety  and  security,  we  should 
be  exempted  from  much  care  and  fear,  if 
we  would  restrain  ourselves  from  abusing 
and  offending  our  neighbour  in  this  kind  : 
being  conscious  of  so  just  and  innocent 
demeanour  toward  him,  we  should  con¬ 
verse  with  him  in  a  pleasant  freedom  and 
confidence,  not  suspecting  any  bad  lan¬ 
guage  or  ill  usage  from  him. 

7-  Hence  with  evidently  good  reason  is 
he  that  useth  such  language  called  a  fool: 
and  he  that  abstaineth  from  it  is  com¬ 
mended  as  wise.  A  fool's  lips  enter  into 
contention ,  and  his  mouth  calleth  for  strokes. 
A  fool's  mouth  is  his  destruction ,  and  his 

t  It  is  always  taken  as  an  argument  of  ill-will. 

Malcdicus  a  maletico  non  distat,  nisi  occasione _ 

Quint,  xii.  9. 

s  Prov.  xvii.  4.  b  The  scourge  of  the  tongue. 
Job  v.  21  ;  Prov.  xii.  18.— There  is  that  speukcth  like 
the  piercings  of  a  sword ;  Psal.  lvii.  4 ;  lix.  7  ;  lxiv.  3; 
Psal.  lii.  2.  —  sharp  razor;  Prov.  xxx.  14,  —  knives. 

1  The  froward  tongue  shall  be  cut  out,  —  Trov.  x.  31. 
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lips  are  the  snare  of  his  soul.  He  that 
refraineth  his  tongue  is  wise.  In  the  tongue 
of  the  wise  is  health.  He  that  heepeth  his 
lips  heepeth  his  life:  but  he  that  openeth 
wide  his  mouth  (that  is,  in  evil-speaking, 
gaping  with  clamour  and  vehemency)  shall 
have  destruction.  The  words  of  a  wise 
man's  mouth  are  gracious :  but  the  lips  of  a 
fool  will  swallow  up  himself.  Death  and 
life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue;  and 
they  that  love  it  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof? 
that  is,  of  the  one  or  the  other,  answerably 
to  the  kind  of  speech  they  choose. 

In  fine,  very  remarkable  is  that  advice, 
or  resolution  of  the  grand  point  concerning 
the  best  way  of  living  happily,  in  the  Psal¬ 
mist  :  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life ,  and 
loveth  many  days ,  that  he  may  see  good  l 
Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil ,  and  thy  lips from 
speaking  gutled  Abstinence  from  ill-speak¬ 
ing  he  seemeth  to  propose  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  fruition  of  a  durably-happy  life. 

8.  Lastly,  we  may  consider  that  it  is  a 
grievous  perverting  the  design  of  speech 
(that  excellent  faculty,  which  so  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  us  from,  so  highly  advanced 
us  above,  other  creatures),  to  use  it  to  the 
defaming  and  disquieting  our  neighbour. 
It  was  given  us  as  an  instrument  of  be¬ 
neficial  commerce,  and  delectable  conver¬ 
sation;  that  with  it  we  might  assist  and 
advise,  might  cheer  and  comfort  one  an¬ 
other:  we  therefore,  in  employing  it  to  the 
disgrace,  vexation,  damage  or  prejudice  in 
any  kind,  of  our  neighbour,  do  foully  abuse 
it ;  and  so  doing,  render  ourselves  indeed 
worse  than  dumb  beasts:  for  better  far  it 
were  that  we  could  say  nothing,  than  that 
we  should  speak  ill.* 

Noio  the  God  of  grace  and  peace  make 
us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will , 
working  in  us  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in 
his  sight ,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Arnen.m 
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Pnov.  x.  18.  —  He  that  uttereth  slander 
is  a  fool. 

General  declamations  against  vice  and  sin 
are  indeed  excellently  useful,  as  rousing 
men  to  consider  and  look  about  them :  but 
they  do  often  want  effect,  because  they  only 
raise  confused  apprehensions  of  things,  and 

*  Mutos  nasci,  et  czcro  omni  ratione  aatius  fuisset, 

(juam  providcntiae  munera  in  mutuam  pcrnicicm  con¬ 
verter _ Quint,  xii.  1. 

*  l’rov.  xviii.  fi.  7;  x.  19;  xii.  18;  xiii.  3;  Eccles. 

x.  12;  Prov.  xviii.  21.  1  Psal.  xxxiv.  12,  13. 

"  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21. 
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indeterminate  propensions  to  action  ;  the 
which  usually,  before  men  throughly  per¬ 
ceive  or  resolve  what  they  should  practise, 
do  decay  and  vanish.  As  he  that  cries  out 
fire  doth  stir  up  people,  and  inspireth  them 
with  a  kind  of  hovering  tendency  every 
way,  yet  no  man  thence  to  purpose  moveth, 
until  he  be  distinctly  informed  where  the 
mischief  is;  then  do  they,  who  appre¬ 
hend  themselves  concerned,  run  hastily  to 
oppose  it:  so,  till  we  particularly  discern 
where  our  offences  lie  (till  we  distinctly 
know  the  heinous  nature  and  the  mischie¬ 
vous  consequences  of  them),  we  scarce  will 
effectually  apply  ourselves  to  correct  them. 
Whence  it  is  requisite,  that  men  should 
be  particularly  acquainted  with  their  sins, 
and  by  proper  arguments  be  dissuaded  from 
them. 

In  order  whereto,  I  have  now  selected 
one  sin  to  describe,  and  to  dissuade  from, 
being  in  nature  as  vile,  and  in  practice  as 
common,  as  any  other  whatever  that  hath 
prevailed  among  men.  It  is  slander,  a  sin 
which  in  all  times  and  places  hath  been 
epidemical  and  rife ;  but  which  especially 
doth  seem  to  reign  and  rage  in  our  age 
and  country. 

There  are  principles  innate  to  men, 
which  ever  have,  and  ever  will  incline  them 
to  this  offence.  Eager  appetites  to  secular 
and  sensual  goods ;  violent  passions,  urging 
the  prosecution  of  what  men  affect ;  wrath 
and  displeasure  against  those  who  stand  in 
the  way  of  compassing  their  desires ;  emu¬ 
lation  and  envy  toward  those  who  hap  to 
succeed  better,  or  to  attain  a  greater  share 
in  such  things ;  excessive  self-love ;  unac¬ 
countable  malignity  and  vanity,  are  in  some 
degrees  connatural  to  all  men,  and  ever 
prompt  them  to  this  dealing,  as  appearing 
the  most  efficacious,  compendious,  and  easy 
way  of  satisfying  such  appetites,  of  pro¬ 
moting  such  designs,  of  discharging  such 
passions.  Slander  thence  hath  always  been 
a  principal  engine,  whereby  covetous,  ambi¬ 
tious,  envious,  ill-natured,  and  vain  persons 
have  strove  to  supplant  their  competitors, 
and  advance  themselves ;  meaning  thereby 
to  procure,  what  they  chiefly  prize  and  like, 
wealth,  or  dignity,  or  reputation,  favour 
and  power  in  the  court,  respect  and  in¬ 
terest,  with  the  people. 

But  from  especial  causes  our  age  pecu¬ 
liarly  doth  abound  in  this  practice:  for, 
besides  the  common  dispositions  inclining 
thereto,  there  are  conceits  newly  coined, 
and  greedily  entertained  by  many,  which 
seem  purposely  levelled  at  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  piety,  charity,  and  justice,  substi¬ 
tuting  interest  in  the  room  of  conscience, 
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authorising  and  commending,  for  good  and 
wise,  all  ways  serving  to  private  advan¬ 
tage.  There  are  implacable  dissensions, 
fierce  animosities,  and  bitter  zeals  sprung 
up ;  there  is  an  extreme  curiosity,  nice¬ 
ness,  and  delicacy  of  judgment;  there  is 
a  mighty  affectation  of  seeming  wise  and 
witty  by  any  means;  there  is  a  great 
unsettlement  of  mind,  and  corruption  of 
manners,  generally  diffused  over  people : 
from  which  sources  it  is  no  wonder  that 
this  flood  hath  so  overflown,  that  no  banks 
can  restrain  it,  no  fences  are  able  to  resist 
it ;  so  that  ordinary  conversation  is  full 
with  it,  and  no  demeanour  can  be  secure 
from  it. 

If  we  do  mark  what  is  done  in  many 
(might  I  not  say,  in  most)  companies,  what 
is  it,  but  one  telling  malicious  stories  of, 
or  fastening  odious  characters  upon,  an¬ 
other?  What  do  men  commonly  please 
themselves  in  so  much,  as  in  carping  and 
harshly  censuring,  in  defaming  and  abusing 
their  neighbours  ?  Is  it  not  the  sport  and 
divertisement  of  many,  to  cast  dirt  in  the 
faces  of  all  they  meet  with ;  to  bespatter 
any  man  with  foul  imputations  ?  Doth  not 
in  every  corner  a  Momus  lurk,  from  the 
venom  of  whose  spiteful  or  petulant  tongue 
no  eminency  of  rank,  dignity  of  place,  or 
sacredness  of  office,  no  innocence  or  inte¬ 
grity  of  life,  no  wisdom  or  circumspection 
in  behaviour,  no  good  nature,  or  benig¬ 
nity  in  dealing  and  carriage,  can  protect 
any  person  ?  Do  not  men  assume  to  them¬ 
selves  a  liberty  of  telling  romances,  and 
framing  characters  concerning  their  neigh¬ 
bour,  as  freely  as  a  poet  doth  about  Hec¬ 
tor  or  Turnus,  Thersites  or  Draucus?  Do 
they  not  usurp  a  power  of  playing  with,  of 
tossing  about,  of  tearing  in  pieces  their 
neighbour’s  good  name,  as  if  it  were  the 
veriest  toy  in  the  world?  Do  not  many, 
having  a  form  of  godliness  (some  of  them 
demurely,  others  confidently,  both  without 
any  sense  of,  or  remorse  for  what  they  do), 
backbite  their  brethren?  Is  it  not  grown  so 
common  a  thing  to  asperse  causelessly,  that 
no  man  wonders  at  it,  that  few  dislike,  that 
scarce  any  detest  it?  that  most  notorious 
calumniators  are  heard,  not  only  with  pa¬ 
tience,  but  with  pleasure ;  yea,  are  even 
held  in  vogue  and  reverence,  as  men  of  a 
notable  talent,  and  very  serviceable  to  their 
party  ?  so  that  slander  seemeth  to  have  lost 
its  nature,  and  not  to  be  now  an  odious 
sin,  but  a  fashionable  humour,  a  way  of 
pleasing  entertainment,  a  fine  knack,  or 
curious  feat  of  policy;  so  that  no  man  at 
least  taketh  himself  or  others  to  be  account¬ 
able  for  what  is  said  in  this  way.  Is  not, 
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in  fine,  the  case  become  such,  that  whoever 
hath  in  him  any  love  of  truth,  any  sense 
of  justice  or  honesty,  any  spark  of  charity 
toward  his  brethren,  shall  hardly  be  able 
to  satisfy  himself  in  the  conversations  he 
meeteth ;  but  will  be  tempted,  with  the 
holy  Prophet,  to  wish  himself  sequestered 
from  society,  and  cast  into  solitude ;  re¬ 
peating  those  words  of  his,  Oh  that  I  had 
in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place  of  way¬ 
faring  men  ;  that  I  might  leave  my  people , 
and  go  from  them  :  for  they  are  —  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  treacherous  men ,  and  they  bend 
their  tongues  like  their  bow  for  lies?*  This 
he  wished  in  an  age  so  resembling  ours,  that 
I  fear  the  description  with  equal  patness 
may  suit  both :  Take  ye  heed  (said  he  then ; 
and  may  we  not  advise  the  like  now  ?)  every 
one  of  his  neighbour ,  and  trust  ye  not  in  any 
brother :  for  every  brother  will  utterly  step- 
plant,  and  every  neighbour  will  walk  with 
slanders.  They  will  deceive  every  one  his 
neighbour ,  and  will  not  speak  the  truth :  they 
have  taught  their  toisgue  to  speak  lies,  and 
weary  themselves  to  commit  iniquity .b 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  obvious 
to  experience,  no  discourse  may  seem  more 
needful  or  useful,  than  that  which  serveth 
to  correct  or  check  this  practice :  the  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  do, — 1.  by  describing 
the  nature  ;  2.  by  declaring  the  folly 
of  it ;  or  showing  it  to  be  very  true  which 
the  Wise  Man  here  asserteth,  He  that  ut- 
tereth  slander  is  a  fool.  The  w'hich  parti¬ 
culars  I  hope  so  to  prosecute,  that  any  man 
shall  be  able  easily  to  discern,  and  ready 
heartily  to  detest  this  practice. 

I.  For  explication  of  its  nature,  we  may 
describe  slander  to  be  the  uttering  false  (or 
equivalent  to  false,  morally  false)  speech 
against  our  neighbour,  in  prejudice  to  his 
fame,  his  safety,  his  welfare,  or  concern¬ 
ment  in  any  kind,  out  of  malignity,  vanity, 
rashness,  ill-nature,  or  bad  design.  That 
which  is  in  holy  Scripture  forbidden  and 
reproved  imder  several  names  and  notions ; 
of  bearing  false  witness ,  false  accusation, 
railing  censure,  sycophantry ,  tale-bearing , 
whispering ,  backbiting ,  supplanting,  taking 
up  reproach  ;c  which  terms  some  of  them 
do  signify  the  nature,  others  denote  the 
special  kinds,  others  imply  the  manners, 
others  suggest  the  ends  of  this  practice. 
But  it  seemeth  most  fully  intelligible  by 
observing  the  several  kinds  and  degrees 
thereof;  as  also  by  reflecting  on  the  divers 
ways  and  manners  of  practising  it. 

*  Jer.  ix.  2,  3 ;  vi.  28 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  9.  »  Jer.  ix. 

4,  S.  c  Exoit.  xx.  1G;  Psal.  xxxv.  11  ;  Jude  9; 

2  Pet.  ii.  11  ;  Luke  iii.  14;  xix.  8;  Levit.  xix  lli; 
Prov.  xviii.  8;  xxvi.  20;  xri,  28;  Rom.  i.  29;  2  Cor. 
xii.  20 ;  Peal.  xv.  3;  Uoui.  i.  30 ;  Jer.  ix.  4  ;  Peal.  xv.  3. 
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The  principal  kinds  thereof  I  observe  to 
be  these:  — 

1.  The  grossest  kind  of  slander  is  that 
which  in  the  Decalogue  is  called  bearing 
false  testimony  against  our  neighbour;  that 
is,  flatly  charging  him  with  facts  the  which 
he  never  committed,  and  is  nowise  guilty 
of.  As  in  the  case  of  Naboth,  when  men 
were  suborned  to  say,  Naboth  did  blas¬ 
pheme  God  and  the  king :  and  as  was  Da¬ 
vid’s  case  when  he  thus  complained,  False 
witnesses  did  rise  up ,  they  laid  to  my  charge 
things  that  I  knew  not  of.d  This  kind  in 
the  highest  way  (that  is,  in  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings)  is  more  rare ;  and  of  all  men, 
they  who  are  detected  to  practise  it  are  held 
most  vile  and  infamous ;  as  being  plainly 
the  most  pernicious  and  perilous  instru¬ 
ments  of  injustice,  the  most  desperate  ene¬ 
mies  of  all  men’s  right  and  safety  that  can 
be.  But  also  out  of  the  court  there  are 
many  knights-errant  of  the  post,  whose  bu¬ 
siness  it  is  to  rim  about  scattering  false  re¬ 
ports  ;  sometimes  loudly  proclaiming  them 
in  open  companies,  sometimes  closely  whis¬ 
pering  them  in  dark  corners ;  thus  infecting 
conversation  with  their  poisonous  breath: 
these  no  less  notoriously  are  guilty  of  this 
kind,  as  bearing  always  the  same  malice, 
and  sometimes  breeding  as  ill  effects. 

2.  Another  kind  is,  affixing  scandalous 
names,  injurious  epithets,  and  odious  cha¬ 
racters  upon  persons,  which  they  deserve 
not.  As  when  Corah  and  his  complices  did 
accuse  Moses  of  being  ambitious,  unjust, 
and  tyrannical :  when  the  Pharisees  called 
our  Lord  an  impostor,  a  blasphemer,  a 
sorcerer,  a  glutton  and  wine-bibber,  an 
incendiary  and  perverter  of  the  people,  one 
that  spake  against  Casar ,  and  forbad  to  give 
tribute:  when  the  apostles  were  charged 
of  being  pestilent,  turbulent,  factious,  and 
seditious  fellows. e  This  sort  being  very 
common,  and  thence  in  ordinary  repute  not 
so  bad,  yet  in  just  estimation  may  be  judged 
even  worse  than  the  former ;  as  doing  to 
our  neighbour  more  heavy  and  more  irre¬ 
parable  wrong.  For  it  imposeth  on  him 
really  more  blame,  and  that  such  which  he 
can  hardly  shake  off :  because  the  charge 
signifieth  habit  of  evil,  and  includeth  many 
acts;  then,  being  general  and  indefinite, 
can  scarce  be  disproved.  He,  for  instance, 
that  calleth  a  sober  man  drunkard,  doth 
impute  to  him  many  acts  of  such  intempe¬ 
rance;  some  really  past,  others  probably 
future;  and  no  particular  time  or  place 
being  specified,  how  can  a  man  clear  him- 

*  I  Kings  xxi.  13;  Psal.  xxxv.  11.  •  Num.  xvi. 

3.  13,  14  ;  John  xix.  7.  '21  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  63  ;  ix.  3;  xii. 
21 ;  xi.  19  ;  Luke  xxiii.  2,  5,  11 ;  John  xlx.  12  ;  Acts 
xvii  6 ;  xxiv.  5. 
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self  of  that  imputation,  especially  with  those 
who  are  not  throughly  acquainted  with  his 
conversation?  So  he  that  calleth  a  man 
unjust,  proud,  perverse,  hypocritical,  doth 
load  him  with  the  most  grievous  faults, 
which  it  is  not  possible  that  the  most 
innocent  person  should  discharge  himself 
from. 

3.  Like  to  that  kind  is  this,  aspersing  a 
man’s  actions  with  harsh  censures  and  foul 
terms,  importing  that  they  proceed  from 
ill  principles,  or  tend  to  bad  ends ;  so  as  it 
doth  not  or  cannot  appear.  Thus  when  we 
say  of  him  that  is  generously  hospitable, 
that  he  is  profuse ;  of  him  that  is  prudently 
frugal,  that  he  is  niggardly ;  of  him  that 
is  cheerful  and  free  in  his  conversation, 
that  he  is  vain  or  loose;  of  him  that  is 
serious  and  resolute  in  a  good  way,  that  he 
is  sullen  or  morose ;  of  him  that  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  and  brisk  in  virtuous  practice,  that  it 
is  ambition  or  ostentation  which  actuates 
him ;  of  him  that  is  close  and  bashful  in  the 
like  good  way,  that  it  is  sneaking  stupidity, 
or  want  of  spirit ;  of  him  that  is  reserved, 
that  it  is  craft ;  of  him  that  is  open,  that 
it  is  simplicity  in  him  :*  when  we  ascribe  a 
man’s  liberality  and  charity  to  vain-glory 
or  popularity ;  his  strictness  of  life  and  con¬ 
stancy  in  devotion,  to  superstition  or  hypo¬ 
crisy  :  when,  I  say,  we  pass  such  censures, 
or  impose  such  characters,  on  the  laudable 
or  innocent  practice  of  our  neighbours,  we 
are  indeed  slanderers,  imitating  therein  the 
great  calumniator,  who  thus  did  slander 
even  God  himself,  imputing  his  prohibition 
of  the  fruit  unto  envy  toward  men:  ( God 
(said  he)  doth  know ,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof ,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened ,  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods ,  knowing  good  and  evil;)' 
who  thus  did  ascribe  the  steady  piety  of 
Job,  not  to  a  conscientious  love  and  fear 
of  God,  but  to  policy  and  selfish  design: 
Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought ?K 

Whoever  indeed  pronounceth  concern¬ 
ing  his  neighbour’s  intentions  otherwise 
than  they  are  evidently  expressed  by  words, 
or  signified  by  overt  actions,  is  a  slanderer ; 
because  he  pretendeth  to  know,  and  dareth 
to  aver,  that  which  he  noways  possibly  can 
tell  whether  it  be  true ;  because  the  heart 
is  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  here,  is  only 
subject  to  the  government  and  trial  of 
another  world;  because  no  man  can  judge 
concerning  the  truth  of  such  accusations ; 
because  no  man  can  exempt  or  defend  him- 

•  At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  atque 

Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.  Probus  quis 

Nobiscum  vivit?  multum  est  demissus  homo.  III! 

Tardo  cognomen  pinguis  dam  us,  &c. 

Hor.  Serm.  i.  3;  Vid.  Sidon.  ftpoU. 

1  Gen.  iii.  5.  *  Job  i.  9 ;  ii.  4. 
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self  from  them:  so  that  apparently  such 
practice  doth  thwart  all  course  of  justice 
and  equity. 

4.  Another  kind  is,  perverting  a  man’s 
words  or  actions  disadvantageously  by  af¬ 
fected  misconstruction.11  All  words  are 
ambiguous,  and  capable  of  different  senses 
(some  fair,  some  more  foul;)  all  actions 
have  two  handles,  one  that  candour  and 
charity  will,  another  that  disingenuity  and 
spite  may,  lay  hold  on:*  and  in  such  cases, 
to  misapprehend  is  a  calumnious  procedure, 
arguing  malignant  disposition  and  mischie¬ 
vous  design.  Thus  when  two  men  did 
witness  that  our  Lord  affirmed  he  could 
demolish  the  temple ,  and  rear  it  again  in 
three  days ; 1  although  he  did  indeed  speak 
words  to  that  purpose,  meaning  them  in 
a  figurative  sense,  discernible  enough  to 
those  who  would  candidly  have  minded  his 
drift  and  way  of  speaking ;  yet  they  who 
crudely  alleged  them  against  him  are  called 
false  witnesses :  At  last  (saith  the  Gospel) 
came  two  false  witnesses ,  and  said ,  This  fel¬ 
low  said ,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple , 
&c.i  Thus  also,  when  some  certified  of  St. 
Stephen,  as  having  said  that  Jesus  of  Na¬ 
zareth  should  destroy  that  place,  and  change 
the  customs  that  Moses  delivered;  although 
probably  he  did  speak  words  near  to  that 
purpose,  yet  are  those  men  called  false 
witnesses :  And  (saith  St.  Luke)  they  set 
up  false  witnesses,  which  said,  This  man 
ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous  words,  &c. 
Which  instances  plainly  do  show,  if  wre 
would  avoid  the  guilt  of  slander,  how  care¬ 
ful  we  should  be  to  interpret  fairly  and 
favourably  the  words  and  the  actions  of 
our  neighbour. 

5.  Another  sort  of  this  practice  is,  par¬ 
tial  and  lame  representation  of  men’s  dis¬ 
course,  or  their  practice ;  suppressing  some 
part  of  the  truth  in  them,  or  concealing 
some  circumstances  about  them,  which 
might  serve  to  explain,  to  excuse,  or  to 
extenuate  them.  In  such  a  manner  easily, 
without  uttering  any  logical  untruth,  one 
may  yet  grievously  calumniate.  Thus  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  man  speaketh  a  thing  upon 
supposition,  or  with  exception,  or  in  any 
way  of  objection,  or  merely  for  disputation 
sake,  in  order  to  the  discussion  or  clear¬ 
ing  of  truth  ;  he  that  should  report  him 
asserting  it  absolutely,  unlimitedly,  posi¬ 
tively  and  peremptorily,  as  his  own  settled 
judgment,  would  notoriously  calumniate. 
If  one  should  be  inveigled  by  fraud,  or 
driven  by  violence,  or  slip  by  chance  in- 

•  Tjaytta  b-jo  —  Kpict. 

b  Jer.  xxiii.  36.  *  Matt.  xxvi.  60,  61 ;  John  ii.  19. 

1  Psal.  lvi.  5,  —  Every  day  they  wrest  my  words. 
Matt,  ubi  supra  ;  Acts  vi.  13,  14. 
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to  a  bad  place,  or  bad  company;  he  that 
should  so  represent  the  gross  of  that  acci¬ 
dent  as  to  breed  an  opinion  of  that  person, 
that  out  of  pure  disposition  and  design  he 
did  put  himself  there,  dot'h  slanderously 
abuse  that  innocent  person.  The  reporter  in 
such  cases  must  not  think  to  defend  himself 
by  pretending  that  he  spake  nothing  false ; 
for  such  propositions,  however  true  in  lo¬ 
gic,  may  justly  be  deemed  lies  in  morality, 
being  uttered  wdth  a  malicious  and  deceit¬ 
ful  (that  is,  with  a  calumnious)  mind,  being 
apt  to  impress  false  conceits,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  hurtful  effects  concerning  our  neigh¬ 
bour.  There  are  slanderous  truths,  as 
well  as  slanderous  falsehoods :  when  truth 
is  uttered  with  a  deceitful  heart,  and  to  a 
base  end,  it  becomes  a  lie.  He  that  speaketh 
truth  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  showeth  forth 
righteousness:  but  a  false  witness  deceit  A 
Deceiving  is  the  proper  w'ork  of  slander ; 
and  truth  abused  to  that  end  putteth  on  its 
nature,  and  will  engage  into  like  guilt. 

6.  Another  kind  of  calumny  is,  by  instil¬ 
ling  sly  suggestions  ;  which  although  they 
do  not  downrightly  assert  falsehoods,  yet 
they  breed  sinister  opinions  in  the  hearers  ;f 
especially  in  those  who  from  weakness  or 
credulity,  from  jealousy  or  prejudice,  from 
negligence  or  inadvertency,  are  prone  to 
entertain  them.  This  is  done  many  ways; 
by  propounding  wily  suppositions,  shrewd 
insinuations,  crafty  questions,  and  specious 
comparisons,  intimating  a  possibility,  or 
inferring  some  likelihood  of,  and  thence 
inducing  to  believe  the  fact.  Doth  not, 
saith  this  kind  of  slanderer,  his  temper  in¬ 
cline  him  to  do  thus?  may  not  his  interest 
have  swayed  him  thereto  ?  had  he  not  fair 
opportunity  and  strong  temptation  to  it? 
hath  he  not  acted  so  in  like  cases?  judge 
you  therefore  whether  he  did  it  not.  Thus 
the  close  slanderer  argueth ;  and  a  weak 
or  prejudiced  person  is  thereby  so  caught, 
that  he  presently  is  ready  thence  to  con¬ 
clude  the  thing  done.  Again :  he  doeth 
well,  saith  the  sycophant,  it  is  true;  but 
why,  and  to  what  end?  Is  it  not,  as  most 
men  do,  out  of  ill  design?  may  he  not  dis¬ 
semble  now  ?  may  he  not  recoil  hereafter  ? 
have  not  others  made  as  fair  a  show  ?  yet 
we  know  what  came  of  it.  Thus  do  calum¬ 
nious  tongues  pervert  the  judgments  of 
men  to  think  ill  of  the  most  innocent,  and 
meanly  of  the  worthiest  actions.  Even 
commendation  itself  is  often  used  calum- 
niously,  with  intent  to  breed  dislike  and 
ill-will  toward  a  person  commended  in 
t  Vid.  Hcrm.  Pastor.  Where  the  Pastor  observes, 
that  the  Devil  doth  in  his  temptations  intersperse 
some  truths,  serving  to  render  his  delusions  passable. 
k  Prov.  xii.  17. 
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envious  or  jealous  ears ;  or  so  as  to  give 
passage  to  dispraises,  and  render  the  ac¬ 
cusations  following  more  credible.  It  is 
an  artifice  commonly  observed  to  be  much 
in  use  there,  where  the  finest  tricks  of 
supplanting  are  practised  with  greatest  ef¬ 
fect  ;  so  that,  pessimum  inimicorum  genus, 
laudantes  ;  there  is  no  more  pestilent  ene¬ 
my,  than  a  malevolent  praiser.*  All  these 
kinds  of  dealing,  as  they  issue  from  the 
principles  of  slander,  and  perform  its  work, 
so  they  deservedly  bear  the  guilt  thereof. 

7.  A  like  kind  is  that  of  oblique  and 
covert  reflections ;  when  a  man  doth  not 
directly  or  expressly  charge  his  neighbour 
with  faults,  but  yet  so  speaketh,  that  he  is 
understood,  or  reasonably  presumed  to  do 
it.  This  is  a  very  cunning  and  very  mis¬ 
chievous  way  of  slandering;  for  therein 
the  sculking  calumniator  keepeth  a  reserve 
for  himself,  and  cutteth  off  from  the  per¬ 
son  concerned  the  means  of  defence.  If 
he  goeth  to  clear  himself  from  the  matter 
of  such  aspersions ;  What  need,  saith  this 
insidious  speaker,  of  that  ?  must  I  needs 
mean  you  ?  did  I  name  you  ?  why  do  you 
then  assume  it  to  yourself?  do  you  not 
prejudge  yourself  guilty?  I  did  not,  but 
your  own  conscience,  it  seemeth,  doth  ac¬ 
cuse  you.  You  are  so  jealous  and  suspi¬ 
cious,  as  persons  over-wise  or  guilty  use  to 
be.  So  meaneth  this  serpent  out  of  the 
hedge  securely  and  unavoidably  to  bite  his 
neighbour ;  and  is  in  that  respect  more 
base  and  more  hurtful  than  the  most  flat 
and  positive  slanderer. 

8.  Another  kind  is  that  of  magnifying  and 
aggravating  the  faults  of  others;  raising 
any  small  miscarriage  into  a  heinous  crime, 
any  slender  defect  into  an  odious  vice,  and 
any  common  infirmity  into  a  strange  enor¬ 
mity  ;  turning  a  small  mote  in  the  eye  of 
our  neighbour  into  a  huge  beam*  a  little 
dimple  in  his  face  into  a  monstrous  wen. 
This  is  plainly  slander,  at  least  in  degree, 
and  according  to  the  surplusage  whereby 
the  censure  doth  exceed  the  fault.  As  he 
that,  upon  the  score  of  a  small  debt,  doth 
extort  a  great  sum,  is  no  less  a  thief,  in 
regard  to  what  amounts  beyond  his  due, 
than  if  without  any  pretence  he  had  vio¬ 
lently  or  fraudulently  seized  on  it :  so  is 
he  a  slanderer,  that,  by  heightening  faults 
or  imperfections,  doth  charge  his  neigh¬ 
bour  with  greater  blame,  or  loads  him 
with  more  disgrace  than  he  deserves.  It 
is  not  only  slander  to  pick  a  hole  where 

•  Excusando  exprobraret.  —  Tac.  /Inn.  i.  p.  10. 

K ctitce  Tie  tupy.rai  ip O'tce  coTce  TY,e  iieci3eArte,  to  /a»j 

yevruei  a>.X’  ( Tai>cj>7ct;  ?.ulicotivlff6xi  T(M(  Tf ).u{% 
Tolyb.  lib.  iv. 
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there  is  none,  but  to  make  that  wider 
which  is,  so  that  it  appeareth  more  ugly, 
and  cannot  so  easily  be  mended.  For 
charity  is  wont  to  extenuate  faults;  justice 
doth  never  exaggerate  them.  As  no  man 
is  exempt  from  some  defects,  or  can  live 
free  from  some  misdemeanours ;  so  by  this 
practice  every  man  may  be  rendered  very 
odious  and  infamous. 

9.  Another  kind  of  slander  is,  imputing 
to  our  neighbour’s  practice,  judgment,  or 
profession,  evil  consequences  (apt  to  ren¬ 
der  him  odious,  or  despicable)  which  have 
no  dependence  on  them,  or  connection  with 
them.  There  do  in  every  age  occur  disor¬ 
ders  and  mishaps,  springing  from  various 
complications  of  causes,  working  some  of 
them  in  a  more  open  and  discernible, 
others  in  a  more  secret  and  subtile  way 
(especially  from  divine  judgment  and  pro¬ 
vidence  checking  or  chastising  sin :)  from 
such  occurrences  it  is  common  to  snatch 
occasion  and  matter  of  calumny.  Those 
who  are  disposed  this  way  are  ready  per¬ 
emptorily  to  charge  them  upon  whom¬ 
ever  they  dislike  or  dissent  from,  although 
without  any  apparent  cause,  or  upon  most 
frivolous  and  senseless  pretences;  yea,  of¬ 
ten,  when  reason  showeth  the  quite  con¬ 
trary,  and  they  who  are  so  charged  are 
in  just  esteem  of  all  men  the  least  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  such  accusations.  So  usually  the 
best  friends  of  mankind,  those  who  most 
heartily  wish  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  world,  and  most  earnestly  to  their 
power  strive  to  promote  them,  have  all 
the  disturbances  and  disasters  happening 
charged  on  them  by  those  fiery  vixons ,  who 
(in  pursuance  of  their  base  designs,  or 
gratification  of  their  wild  passions)  really 
do  themselves  embroil  things,  and  raise 
miserable  combustions  in  the  world.  So 
it  is,  that  they  who  have  the  conscience  to 
do  mischief,  will  have  the  confidence  also 
to  disavow  the  blame  and  the  iniquity,  to 
lay  the  burden  of  it  on  those  who  are  most 
innocent.  Thus,  whereas  nothing  more 
disposeth  men  to  live  orderly  and  peace¬ 
ably,  nothing  more  conduceth  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  safety  of  the  public,  nothing  so 
much  draweth  blessings  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  commonweal,  as  true  religion  ; 
yet  nothing  hath  been  more  ordinary,  than 
to  attribute  all  the  miscarriages  and  mis¬ 
chiefs  that  happened,  unto  it ;  even  these 
are  laid  at  its  door,  which  plainly  do  arise 
from  the  contempt  or  neglect  of  it ;  being 
the  natural  fruits  or  the  just  punishments 
of  irreligion.  King  Ahab,  by  forsaking 
Go^s  commandments  and  following  wicked 
superstitions,  had  troubled  Israel ,  drawing 
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sore  judgments  and  calamities  thereon; 
yet  had  he  the  heart  and  the  face  to  charge 
those  events  on  the  great  assertor  of  piety, 
Elias:  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel ?* 
The  Jews  by  provocation  of  divine  j  ustice 
had  set  themselves  in  a  fair  way  toward 
desolation  and  ruin;  this  event  to  come 
they  had  the  presumption  to  lay  upon  the 
faith  of  our  Lord’s  doctrine  :  If  { said  they) 
we  let  him  alone ,  all  men  will  believe  on 
him ,  and  the  Romans  shall  come ,  and  take 
away  our  place  and  nation  ;m  whenas,  in 
truth,  a  compliance  with  his  directions  and 
admonitions  had  been  the  only  means  to 
prevent  those  presaged  mischiefs.  And, 
Si  Tibris  ascender  it  in  mcenia ,  if  any  pub¬ 
lic  calamity  did  appear,  then  Christianos 
ad  leones ,n  Christians  must  be  charged  and 
persecuted  as  the  causes  thereof.  To  them 
it  was  that  Julian  and  other  pagans  did 
impute  all  the  concussions,  confusions,  and 
devastations  falling  upon  the  Homan  em¬ 
pire.  The  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Goths 
they  cast  upon  Christianity  :*  for  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  it  from  which  reproach,  St.  Austin 
did  write  those  renowned  books  de  Civitate 
Dei.  So  liable  are  the  best  and  most  inno¬ 
cent  sort  of  men  to  be  calumniously  accused 
in  tliis  manner. 

Another  practice  (worthily  bearing  the 
guilt  of  slander)  is,  being  aiding  and  ac¬ 
cessory  thereto,  by  any-wise  furthering, 
cherishing,  abetting  it.f  He  that  by  crafty 
significations  of  ill-will  doth  prompt  the 
slanderer  to  vent  his  poison  ;  he  that  by  a 
willing  audience  and  attention  doth  readily 
suck  it  up,  or  who  greedily  swalloweth  it 
down  by  credulous  approbation  and  assent ; 
he  that  pleasingly  relisheth  and  smacketh 
at  it,  or  expresseth  a  delightful  complacence 
therein  ;  as  he  is  a  partner  in  the  fact,  so 
he  is  a  sharer  in  the  guilt.}:  There  are  not 
only  slanderous  throats,  but  slanderous  ears 
also ;  not  only  wicked  inventions,  which 
engender  and  brood  lies,  but  wicked  as¬ 
sents,  which  hatch  and  foster  them.  Not 
only  the  spiteful  mother  which  conceiveth 
such  spurious  brats,  but  the  midwife  that 
helpeth  to  bring  them  forth,  the  nurse  that 

•  Christianis  temporibu9  detrahunt,  et  mala,  quae 
ilia  civitas  pertulit,  Christo  imputant.  — De  Cic.  Dei , 
i.  1  ;  iii.  31.  They  (saith  that  great  father)  detract 
from  the  Christian  times,  and  impute  the  evils,  which 
that  city  suffered,  unto  Christ. 

t  to  t vT^otrhiK to*  rijf  itXfSoAtif. — M.  Ant. 

I  David,  Psal.  ci.  5. — Whoso  privily  slandereth  his 
neighbour,  him  will  I  cut  off:  rovrot  *£* him 
have  I  driven  away,  say  the  LXX. 

Neque  vero  ilia  justa  est  excusatio,  Referentibus 
aliis  injuriam  faccre  non  possum.  Nemo  invito  au- 
ditori  libenter  refert.  Sagitta  in  lapidem  nunquam 
figitur;  interdum  resiliens  percutit  dirigentem.  Dis¬ 
cat  detractor,  dum  te  videt  non  libenter  audire,  non 
facile  detrahere.  — Hier.  ad  Nepot.  Ep.  ii. 

1  1  Kings  xviii.  17, 18.  m  John  xi.  48. 

°  Tcrtull.  Apol. 
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feedeth  them,  the  guardian  that  traineth 
them  up  to  maturity,  and  setteth  them  forth 
to  live  in  the  world ;  as  they  do  really  con- 
tribute  to  their  subsistence,  so  deservedly 
they  partake  in  the  blame  due  to  them,  and 
must  be  responsible  for  the  mischief  they 
do.  For  indeed,  were  it  not  for  such  free 
entertainers,  such  nourishers,  such  encou- 
ragers  of  them,  slanders  commonly  would 
die  in  the  womb,  or  prove  still-born,  or 
presently  entering  into  the  cold  air  would 
expire,  or  for  want  of  nourishment  soon 
would  starve.  It  is  such  friends  and  pa¬ 
trons  of  them  who  are  the  causes  that 
they  are  so  rife  ;  they  it  is  who  set  ill-na¬ 
tured,  base,  and  designing  people  upon 
devising,  searching  after,  and  picking  up 
malicious  and  idle  stories.  Were  it  not  for 
such  customers,  the  trade  of  calumniating 
would  fall.*  Many  pursue  it  merely  out  of 
servility  and  flattery,  to  tickle  the  ears,  to 
soothe  the  humour,  to  gratify  the  maiig. 
nant  disposition  or  ill-will  of  others ;  who 
upon  the  least  discouragement  would  give 
over  the  practice.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
exempt  ourselves  from  all  guilt  of  slander, 
we  must  not  only  abstain  from  venting  it, 
but  forbear  to  regard  or  countenance  it :  f 
for  He  is  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  a  wicked 
doer ,  who  givetk  heed  to  false  lips  ;  and  a 
liar ,  who  givetk  ear  to  a  naughty  tongue.0 
Yea,  if  we  thoroughly  would  be  clear  from 
it,  we  must  show  an  aversation  from  hear¬ 
ing  it ;  an  unwillingness  to  believe  it ;  an 
indignation  against  it ;  so  either  stifling  it 
in  the  birth,  or  condemning  it  to  death 
being  uttered.}  This  is  the  sure  way  to 
destroy  it,  and  to  prevent  its  mischief.  If 
we  would  stop  our  ears,  we  should  stop  the 
slanderer’s  mouth  ;  if  we  would  resist  the 
calumniator ,  he  would  fly  from  us : p  if  we 
would  reprove  him,  we  should  repel  him. 
For,  as  the  north  wind  driveth  away  rain,§ 

*  Posidonius  relateth  of  St.  Austin,  that  he  had 
upon  his  table  written  these  two  verses ; 

Quisquis  amat  dictis  absentum  rodere  vitam, 

Hanc  inensam  indignam  noverit  esse  sibi  ; 

(He  that  loveth  by  ill  speech  to  gnaw  the  life  of  those 
who  are  absent,  let  him  know  himself  unworthy  to 
sit  at  this  table  ;  or,  that  this  table  is  untit  for  him  :) 
And  if  any  there  did  use  detraction,  he  was  offended, 
and  minded  them  of  those  verses,  threatening  also  to 
leave  the  table,  and  withdraw  to  his  chamber. —  Posid. 
cap.  22. 

t  Ow  ccKovy  /jLecTotiatv,  Thou  shalt  not  receive 

(or,  take  up)  a  false  report,  saith  the  Law. —  Exod, 
xxiii.  1. 

X  Bcatus  est,  qui  ita  se  contra  hoc  vitium  armavit, 
ut  apud  cum  detrahere  nemo  audeat.  —  Hier .  ad  Ce- 
lantiara.  t 

§  Prov.  xxv.  23, — *Av  /jucOvtiv  oi  xecxtyopoi  on  tHo 
ii»^ot\Xop.i*OJT  fxccRXov  ij/fiilt  ecurouf  zTOtrTp^ouidat  veti,- 
trovreci  xati  etlro i  tot*  rvj<  r Tavrtjf  <run*)6itece,  xati 
blOpUtUTOtTOU  TO  it LLOtrpv./JM,  XOtt  iretltitfOtTCU  pClTOt  xeturet 
xoti  *3 fxcif  otuTo'ut,  ut  ffotr avriv  yuopavovft  xoti 
luipyireti  *,>oozr)pu£ovrtp-  —  Chry3.  ' A»bp.  y  • 

°  Prov.  xvii.  4.  p  Uedgc  thy  ears  with  thorns, 
&c.,  Ecclus.  xxvUi.  21 ;  ita  legit.  Cypr.  Ep.  OS. 
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.vo  (the  Wise  Man  telleth  us)  doth  an  angry 
countenance  a  backbiting  tongue. 

These  are  the  chief  and  most  common 
kinds  of  slander ;  and  there  are  several  ways 
of  practising  them  worthy  our  observing, 
that  we  may  avoid  them ;  namely  these  :  — 

1.  The  most  notoriously  heinous  way  is, 
forging  and  immediately  venting  ill  stories. 
As  it  is  said  of  Doeg,  Thy  tongue  deviseth 
mischief;  and  of  another  like  companion, 
Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil ,  and  thy  tongue 

frameth  deceit ; q  and  as  our  Lord  saith  of 
the  devil,  When  he  speaketh  a  lie ,  i* 

•iim  tats.',  he  speaketh  of  his  oun;  for  he  is 
a  liar ,  and  the  father  of  it. T  This  palpably 
is  the  supreme  pitch  of  calumny,  uncapable 
of  any  qualification  or  excuse  :  hell  cannot 
go  beyond  this ;  the  cursed  fiend  himself 
cannot  worse  employ  his  wit,  than  in  mint¬ 
ing  wrongful  falsehoods. 

2.  Another  way  is,  receiving  from  others, 
and  venting  such  stories,  which  they  who 
do  it  certainly  know,  or  may  reasonably 
presume  to  be  false ;  the  becoming  huck¬ 
sters  of  counterfeit  wares,  or  factors  in  this 
vile  trade.  There  is  no  false  coiner,  who 
hath  not  some  complices  and  emissaries 
ready  to  take  from  his  hand,  and  put  off 
his  money:  and  such  slanderers  A  second 
hand  are  scarce  less  guilty  than  the  first 
authors.  He  that  breweth  lies  may  have 
more  wit  and  skill ;  but  the  broacher 
showeth  the  like  malice  and  wickedness. 
In  this  there  is  no  great  difference  between 
the  great  Devil,  that  frameth  scandalous 
reports,  and  the  little  imps,  that  run  about 
and  disperse  them. 

3.  Another  way  is,  when  one  without 
competent  examination,  due  weighing,  and 
just  reason,  doth  admit  and  spread  tales 
prejudicial  to  his  neighbour's  welfare ; 
relying  for  his  warrant  (as  to  the  truth  of 
them)  upon  any  slight  or  slender  authority. 
This  is  a  very  common  and  current  prac¬ 
tice  :  men  presume  it  lawful  enough  to  say 
over  whatever  they  hear ;  to  report  any 
thing,  if  they  can  quote  an  author  for  it.* 
It  is  not,  say  they,  my  invention;  I  tell  it 
as  1  heard  it :  sit  Jides  penes  authorem ;  let 
him  that  informed  me  undergo  the  blame, 
if  it  prove  false.  So  do  they  conceive 
themselves  excusable  for  being  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  injurious  disgrace  and  damage  to 
their  neighbours.  But  they  greatly  mis¬ 
take  therein :  for  as  this  practice  commonly 
doth  arise  from  the  same  wicked  principles, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  and  produceth  al¬ 
together  the  like  mischievous  effects,  as  the 

•  T<  biencpBfMviK  to*  Xoycvl  See. —  Chrys.  in  Heb. 
x\.  3.  At0p  erorxiot*vt  xai  r<*  6>.<xr  rvuccrx 

7'mp  rAr/ier.  cu  hi  &c.  —  Ibid. 

4  Tsai  Jii  2  ;  1  19*  r  John  viii.  44 ,  ( Isa.  xxxiL  7  ) 


wilful  devising  and  conveying  slander:  so 
it  no  less  thwarteth  the  rules  of  duty,  and 
laws  of  equity ;  God  hath  prohibited  it, 
and  reason  doth  condemn  it.  Thou  shall 
not  (saith  God  in  the  Law)  go  up  and  down 
as  a  tale-bearer  among  thy  people :s  as  a 
tale-bearer,  (as  Rachil,  that  is)  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  trader  in  ill  reports  and  stories 
concerning  our  neighbour,  to  his  preju¬ 
dice.  Not  only  the  framing  them,  but  the 
dealing  in  them  beyond  reason  or  necessity, 
is  interdicted.  And  it  is  part  of  a  good 
man’s  character,  in  the  fifteenth  Psalm, 
Hon  accipit  opprobrium ,  He  taketh  not  up 
a  reproach  against  his  neighbour  ;*  that  is, 
he  doth  not  easily  entertain  it,  much  less 
doth  he  effectually  propagate  it :  and  in  our 
text,  He  (it  is  said)  that  uttereth  slander 
(not  only  he  that  conceiveth  it)  is  a  fool. 

And  in  reason,  before  exact  trial  and 
cognizance,  to  meddle  with  the  fame  and 
interest  of  another,  is  evidently  a  practice 
full  of  iniquity,  such  as  no  man  can  allow  in 
his  own  case,  or  brook  being  used  toward 
himself,  without  judging  himself  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  abused  by  such  reporters.  In  all 
reason  and  equity  (yea  in  all  discretion), 
before  we  yield  credence  to  any  report 
concerning  our  neighbour,  or  adventure  to 
relate  it,  many  things  are  carefully  to  be 
weighed  and  scanned.  We  should,  con¬ 
cerning  our  author,  consider  whether  he 
be  not  a  particular  enemy,  or  disaffected 
to  him  ;  whether  he  be  not  ill-humoured, 
or  a  delighter  in  telling  bad  stories  ;  whe¬ 
ther  he  be  not  dishonest,  or  unregardful 
of  justice  in  his  dealings  and  discourse; 
whether  he  be  not  vain,  or  careless  of 
what  he  saith ;  whether  he  be  not  light 
and  credulous,  or  apt  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  any  small  appearance;  whether,  at  least 
in  the  present  case,  he  be  not  negligent, 
or  too  forward  and  rash  in  speaking.  We 
should  also,  concerning  the  matter  report¬ 
ed,  mind  whether  it  be  possible  or  proba¬ 
ble  ;  whether  suitable  to  the  disposition  of 
our  neighbour,  to  his  principles,  to  the 
constant  tenor  of  his  practice ;  whether 
the  action  imputed  to  him  be  not  liable  to 
misapprehension,  or  his  words  to  miscon¬ 
struction.  All  reason  and  equity  do,  I 
say,  exact  from  us,  diligently  to  consider 
such  things,  before  we  do  either  embrace 
ourselves,  or  transmit  unto  others,  any 
story  concerning  our  neighbour ;  lest  un¬ 
advisedly  we  do  him  irreparable  wrong 
and  mischief.  Briefly,  we  should  take  his 
case  for  our  own,  and  consider  whether  we 
ourselves  should  be  content,  that  upon  like 

•  Lcvit.  xix.  10  ;  Prov.  xviii.  8  ;  xxvl.  22. 

*  P&ul.  xv.  3. 
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SERMON  XVII.] 

grounds  or  testimonies  any  man  should 
believe  or  report  disgraceful  things  con¬ 
cerning  us.  If  we  fail  to  do  thus,  we  do 
(vainly,  or  rashly,  or  maliciously)  conspire 
with  the  slanderer  to  the  wrong  of  our 
innocent  neighbour ;  and  that  in  the  Psal¬ 
mist  (by  a  parity  of  reason)  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  us  :  Thou  hast  consented  unto  the 
liar,  and  hast  partaken  with  the  author  of 
calumny.0 

4.  Of  kin  to  this  way  is  the  assenting  to 
popular  rumours,  and  thence  affirmingmat- 
ters  of  obloquy  to  our  neighbour.  Every 
one  by  experience  knows  how  easily  false 
news  do  rise,  and  how  nimbly  they  scatter 
themselves ;  how  often  they  are  raised  from 
nothing,  how  soon  they  from  small  sparks 
grow  into  a  great  blaze,  how  easily  from 
one  thing  they  are  transformed  into  an¬ 
other  :  especially  news  of  this  kind,  which 
do  suit  and  feed  the  bad  humour  of  the 
vulgar.  ’Tis  obvious  to  any  man  how  true 
that  is  of  Tacitus,  how  void  of  considera¬ 
tion,  of  judgment,  of  equity,  the  busy  and 
talking  part  of  mankind  is.*  Whoever 
therefore  gives  heed  to  flying  tales,  and 
thrusts  himself  into  the  herd  of  those  who 
spread  them,  is  either  strangely  injudicious, 
or  very  malignantly  disposed.  If  he  want 
not  judgment,  he  cannot  but  know,  that 
when  he  complieth  with  popular  fame,  it 
is  mere  chance  that  he  doth  not  slander, 
or  rather  it  is  odds  that  he  shall  do  so :  he 
consequently  showeth  himself  to  be  indif¬ 
ferent  whether  he  doth  it  or  no,  or  rather 
that  he  doth  incline  to  do  it:  whence,  not 
caring  to  be  otherwise,  or  loving  to  be  a 
slanderer,  he  in  effect  and  just  esteem  is 
such ;  having  at  least  a  slanderous  heart 
and  inclination.  He  that  puts  it  to  the 
venture  whether  he  lieth  or  no,  doth  eo 
ipso  lie  morally,  as  declaring  no  care  or 
love  of  truth.  Thou  shalt  not  (saith  the 
Law)  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil:''  and 
with  like  reason  we  should  not  follow  the 
multitude  in  speaking  evil  of  our  neighbour. 

5.  Another  slanderous  course  is,  to  build 
censures  and  reproaches  upon  slender  con¬ 
jectures,  or  uncertain  suspicions,  (those  »- 
rivoixi  Tamjai.  evil  surmises,  which  St.  Paul 
condemneth.) w  Of  these,  occasion  can 
never  be  wanting  to  them  who  seek  them, 
or  are  ready  to  embrace  them ;  no  inno¬ 
cence,  no  wisdom,  can  anywise  prevent 
them ;  and  if  they  may  be  admitted  as 

*  Plebi  non  judicium,  non  veritas.—  Tac.  Ann.  xvi. 

Non  est  consilium  in  vulgo,  non  ratio,  non  discri- 
men,  non  diiigentia  —  ex  opinionc  pluriina,  ex  veritate 
pauca  judicat.  —  Cic.  pro  Planco. 

A«ai  mcnvv  o{  irrt*  oui)c(.  —  Phocyl. 

Pvqv.  xiv.  15,  —  The  simple  believeth  every  word. 

*  Psal.  1.  18.  *  Exod.  xxiii.  2. 

"  1  Tim.  vi.  4  ;  Matt.  ix.  4. 


grounds  of  defamation,  no  man's  good 
name  can  be  secure.  But  he  that  upon 
such  accounts  dareth  to  asperse  his  neigh¬ 
bour  is  in  moral  computation  no  less  a 
slanderer,  than  if  he  did  the  like  out  of 
pure  invention,  or  without  any  ground  at 
all:*  for  doubtful  and  false  in  this  case 
differ  little;  to  devise  and  to  divine,  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  do  import  near  the 
same.  He  that  will  judge  or  speak  ill  of 
others,  ought  to  be  well  assured  of  what 
he  thinks  or  says :  he  that  asserteth  that 
which  he  doth  not  know  to  be  true,  doth 
as  well  lie,  as  he  that  affirmeth  that  which 
he  knoweth  to  be  false  (for  he  deceiveth 
the  hearers,  begetting  in  them  an  opinion 
that  he.  is  assured  of  what  he  affirms ;) 
especially  in  dealing  with  the  concernments 
of  others,  whose  right  and  repute  justice 
doth  oblige  us  to  beware  of  infringing, 
charity  should  dispose  us  to  regard  and 
tender  as  our  own.  It  is  not  every  possi¬ 
bility,  every  seeming,  every  faint  show  or 
glimmering  appearance,  which  suffieeth 
to  ground  bad  opinion  or  reproachful  dis¬ 
course  concerning  our  brother :  the  matter 
should  be  clear,  notorious,  and  palpable  ; 
before  we  admit  a  disadvantageous  conceit 
into  our  head,  a  distasteful  resentment  into 
our  heart,  a  harsh  word  into  our  mouth 
about  him.  Men  may  fancy  themselves  sa¬ 
gacious  and  shrewd  (persons  of  deep  judg¬ 
ment  and  fine  wit  they  may  be  taken  for), 
when  they  can  dive  into  others’  hearts,  and 
sound  their  intentions ;  when  through  thick 
mists  or  at  remote  distances  they  can  descry 
faults  in  them;  when  they  collect  ill  of 
them  by  long  trains,  and  subtle  fetches  of 
discourse:  but  in  truth  they  do  thereby 
rather  bewray  in  themselves  small  love  of 
truth,  care  of  justice,  or  sense  of  charity, 
together  with  little  wisdom  and  discretion : 
for  truth  is  only  seen  in  a  clear  light ;  jus¬ 
tice  requireth  strict  proof :  charity  thinketh. 
no  evil ,  and  believeth  all  thingsy  for  the 
best ;  wisdom  is  not  forward  to  pronounce 
before  full  evidence.  ( He ,  saith  the  Wise 
Man,  that  answereth  a  matter  before  he 
heareth  it,  it  is  folly  and  shame  unto  him.1) 
In  fine,  they  who  proceed  thus,  as  it  is 
usual  that  they  speak  falsely,  as  it  is  casual 
that  they  ever  speak  truly,  as  they  affect  to 
speak  ill,  true  or  false;  so  worthily  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  slanderers. 

6.  Another  like  way  of  slandering  is, 
impetuous  or  negligent  sputtering  out  of 
words,  without  minding  what  truth  or  con¬ 
sequence  there  is  in  them,  how  they  may 
touch  or  hurt  our  neighbour.  To  avoid 

*  Ziba.  2  Sam.  xri.  3;  xix.  27  f  I  Cor.  xiii.  5,7. 

*  Prov.  xvlli.  13. 
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this  sin,  we  must  not  only  be  free  from  in¬ 
tending  mischief,  but  wary  of  effecting  it ; 
not  only  careful  of  not  wronging  one  dis¬ 
tinct  person,  but  of  harming  any  promis¬ 
cuously  ;  not  only  abstinent  from  aiming 
directly,  but  provident  not  to  hit  casually 
any  person  with  obloquy.  For  as  he  that 
discEargeth  shot  into  a  crowd,  or  so  as  not 
to  look  about  regarding  who  may  stand  in 
the  way,  is  no  less  guilty  of  doing  mischief, 
and  bound  to  make  satisfaction  to  them  he 
woundeth,  than  if  he  had  aimed  at  some 
one  person:  so  if  we  fling  our  bad  words 
at  random,  which  may  light  unluckily,  and 
defame  somebody,  we  become  slanderers 
unawares,  and  before  we  think  on  it.  This 
practice  hath  not  ever  all  the  malice  of  the 
worst  slander,  but  it  worketh  often  the  ef¬ 
fects  thereof,  and  therefore  doth  incur  its 
guilt  and  its  punishment ;  especially  it  being 
commonly  derived  from  ill  temper,  or  from 
bad  habit,  which  we  are  bound  to  watch 
over,  to  curb,  and  to  correct.  The  tongue 
is  a  sharp  and  parlous  weapon,  which  we 
are  bound  to  keep  up  in  the  sheath,  or  never 
to  draw  forth  but  advisedly,  and  upon  just 
occasion  ;  it  must  ever  be  wielded  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  care:  to  brandish  it  wantonly,  to 
lay  about  'with  it  blindly  and  furiously,  to 
slash  and  smite  therewith  any  that  happen¬ 
ed:  to  coine  in  our  way,  doth  argue  malice 
or  madness. 

7.  It  is  an  ordinary  way  of  proceeding  to 
calumniate,  for  men,  reflecting  upon  some 
bad  disposition  in  themselves  (although  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  own  particular  temper, 
from  their  bad  principles,  or  from  their  ill 
custom),  to  charge  it  presently  upon  others ; 
presuming  others  to  be  like  themselves: 
like  the  wicked  person  in  the  Psalm,  Thou 
thoughtest  t/uit  I  was  altogether  such  an  one 
as  thyself*  This  is  to  slander  mankind  first 
in  the  gross;  then  in  retail,  as  occasion 
serveth,  to  asperse  any  man:  this  is  the 
way  of  half-witted  Machiavelians,  and  of 
desperate  reprobates  in  wickedness,  who, 
having  prostituted  their  consciences  to  vice, 
for  their  own  defence  and  solace  would 
shroud  themselves  from  blame  under  the 
shelter  of  common  pravity  and  infirmity; 
accusing  all  men  of  that  whereof  they  know 
themselves  guilty.  *  But  surely  there  can 
be  no  greater  iniquity  than  this,  that  one 
man  should  undergo  blame  for  the  ill  con¬ 
science  of  another. 

These  seem  to  be  the  chief  kinds  of 
slander,  and  most  common  ways  of  prac¬ 
tising  it.  In  which  description  the  folly 

•  RcmeUitim  pajnaj  su«s  arbitrantur,  si  nemo  sit 
sanctus,  si  omnibus  detrahatur,  si  turba  sit  pereun- 
tiurn,  dec.  —  I  tier  ad  stuetbim,  Ep.  xeix. 

•  1'sai.  I.  21. 
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thereof  doth,  I  suppose,  so  clearly  shine, 
that  no  man  can  look  thereon  without 
loathing  and  despising  it,  as  not  only  a  very 
ugly,  but  a  most  foolish  practice.  No  man 
surely  can  be  wise,  w-ho  will  suffer  himself 
to  be  defiled  therewith.  But  to  render  its 
folly  more  apparent,  we  shall  display  it ; 
declaring  it  to  be  extremely  foolish  upon 
several  accounts.  But  the  doing  this,  in 
regard  to  your  patience,  we  shall  forbear 
at  present. 
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THE  FOLLY  OF  SLANDER. 

Prov.  x.  18.  —  He  that  utteretk  slander 
is  a  fool. 

I  have  formerly  in  this  place,  discoursing 
upon  this  text,  explained  the  nature  of  the 
sin  here  condemned,  with  its  several  kinds 
and  ways  of  practising. 

II.  1  shall  now  proceed  to  declare  the 
folly  of  it;  and  to  make  good  by  divers 
reasons  the  assertion  of  the  Wise  Man, 
that  he  who  uttereth  slander  is  a  fool. 

1.  Slandering  is  foolish,  as  sinful  and 
wicked. 

All  sin  is  foolish  upon  many  accounts; 
as  proceeding  from  ignorance,  error,  in¬ 
considerateness,  vanity  ;  as  implying  weak 
judgment  and  irrational  choice  ;  as  thwart¬ 
ing  the  dictates  of  reason  and  best  rules  of 
wisdom;  as  producing  very  mischievous 
effects  to  ourselves,  bereaving  us  of  the 
chief  goods,  and  exposing  us  to  the  worst 
evils.  What  can  be  more  egregiously  ab¬ 
surd,  than  to  dissent  in  our  opinion  and 
discord  in  our  choice  from  infinite  wisdom  ; 
to  provoke  by  our  actions  sovereign  justice 
and  immutable  severity;  to  oppose  almighty 
power,  and  offend  immense  goodness ;  to 
render  ourselves  unlike,  and  contrary  in 
our  doings,  our  disposition,  our  state,  to 
absolute  perfection  and  felicity  ?  What  can 
be  more  desperately  wild,  than  to  disoblige 
our  best  friend,  to  forfeit  his  love  and  fa¬ 
vour,  to  render  him  our  enemy,  who  is  our 
Lord  and  our  Judge,  upon  whose  mere 
will  and  disposal  all  our  subsistence,  all 
our  welfare,  does  absolutely  depend?  What 
greater  madness  can  be  conceived,  than  to 
deprive  our  minds  of  all  true  content  here, 
and  to  separate  our  souls  from  eternal  bliss 
hereafter ;  to  gall  our  consciences  now  with 
sore  remorse,  and  to  engage  ourselves  for 
ever  in  remediless  miseries?  Such  folly 
doth  all  sin  include:  whence,  in  scripture 
style,  worthily  goodness  and  wisdom  are 
terms  equivalent ;  sin  and  folly  do  signify 
the  same  thing. 
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If  thence  this  practice  be  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  sinful,  it  will  thence  sufficiently  be 
demonstrated  no  less  foolish.  And  that  it 
is  extremely  sinful,  may  easily  be  showed. 
It  is  the  character  of  the  superlatively 
wicked  man :  Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil, 
and  thy  tongue  frameth  deceit :  thou  sittest 
and  speakest  against  thy  brother ;  thou  slan- 
derest  thine  own  mother's  son.*  It  is  indeed 
plainly  the  blackest  and  most  hellish  sin 
j  that  can  be  ;  that  which  giveth  the  grand 

■  fiend  his  names,  and  most  expresseth  his 
I  nature.  He  is  «  Am'/S >Xo;,  the  slanderer ; 

Satan,  the  spiteful  adversary;  the  old  snake, 
or  dragon,  liissing  out  lies,  and  spitting 
|  forth  venom  of  calumnious  accusation  ;  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren,  a  murderous,  en¬ 
vious,  malicious  calumniator  ;  the  father  of 
lies;  the  grand  defamer  of  God  to  man, 
of  man  to  God,  of  one  man  to  another.6 
I  And  highly  wicked  surely  must  that  prac- 
i  tice  be,  whereby  we  grow  namesakes  to 
;  him,  conspire  in  proceeding  with  him,  re- 
!  semble  his  disposition  and  nature.  It  is  a 

■  complication,  a  comprisal,  a  collection  and 
sum  of  all  wickedness ;  opposite  to  all  the 
principal  virtues  (to  veracity  and  sincerity, 
to  charity  and  justice),  transgressing  all 
the  great  commandments,  violating  imme¬ 
diately  and  directly  all  the  duties  concern¬ 
ing  our  neighbour. 

To  lie  simply  is  a  great  fault,  being  a 
deviation  from  that  good  rule  which  pre- 
i  scribeth  truth  in  all  our  words ;  rendering 
|  us  unlike  and  disagreeable  to  God,  who  is 
the  God  of  truth  c  (who  loveth  truth,  and 
practiseth  it  in  all  his  doings,  who  abomi- 
nateth  all  falsehood;)  including  a  trea¬ 
cherous  breach  of  faith  toward  mankind 
(we  being  all,  in  order  to  the  maintenance 
j  of  society,  by  an  implicit  compact  obliged 
|  by  speech  to  declare  our  mind,  to  inform 
truly,  and  not  to  impose  upon  our  neigh¬ 
bour;)  arguing  pusillanimous  timorousness 
and  impotency  of  mind,  a  distrust  in  God’s 
help,  and  diffidence  in  all  good  means  to 
compass  our  designs ;  begetting  deception 
and  error,  a  foul  and  ill-favoured  brood : 

I  lying,  I  say,  is  upon  such  accounts  a  sin- 
|  ful  and  blameable  thing:  and  of  all  lies 
i  those  certainly  are  the  worst,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  malice,  or  from  vanity,  or  from 
both,  and  which  work  mischief;  such  as 
|  slanders  are. 

Again,  to  bear  any  hatred  or  ill-will,  to 
I  exercise  enmity  toward  any  man,  to  design 
I  or  procure  any  mischief  to  our  neighbour, 
‘  whom  even  Jews  were  commanded  to  luce 

*  Psal.  1.  19.  20.  "  Apoc.  xii.  10  ;  John  viii.  44. 

*  Kph.  iv.  2.i  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1  ;  Psal.  xxxi.  5 ;  xxv.  10; 
|  Uxxti.  15 ;  lxxxix.  14;  cxlvi.  6 ;  Prov.  xii.  22  ;  vi.  17. 
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as  themselves, d  whose  good,  by  many  laws, 
and  upon  divers  scores,  we  are  obliged  to 
tender  as  our  own,  is  a  heinous  fault:  and 
of  this  apparently  the  slanderer  is  most 
guilty  in  the  highest  degree.  For  evidently 
true  it  is  which  the  Wise  Man  affirmeth,  A 
lying  tongue  hateth  those  that  are  afflicted 
with  it;e  there  is  no  surer  argument  of 
extreme  hatred;  nothing  but  the  height 
of  ill-will  can  suggest  this  practice.  The 
slanderer  is  an  enemy,  as  the  most  fierce 
and  outrageous,  so  the  most  base  and  un¬ 
worthy  that  can  be:  he  fighteth  with  the 
most  perilous  and  most  unlawful  weapon, 
in  the  most  furious  and  foul  way  that  can 
be.  His  weapon  is  an  envenomed  arrorv, 
full  of  deadly  poison,  which  he  shootetk 
suddenly,  and feareth  not; f  a  weapon  which 
by  no  force  can  be  resisted,  by  no  art  de¬ 
clined,  whose  impression  is  altogether  in¬ 
evitable  and  unsustainable.  It  is  a  most 
insidious,  most  treacherous  and  cowardly 
way  of  fighting;  wherein  manifestly  the 
weakest  and  basest  spirits  have  extreme 
advantage,  and  may  easily  prevail  against 
the  bravest  and  worthiest :  for  no  man  of 
honour  or  honesty  can  in  way  of  resist- 
tance  or  requital  deign  to  use  it,  but  must 
infallibly  without  repugnance  be  borne 
down  thereby.  By  it  the  vile  practiser 
achieveth  the  greatest  mischief  that  can 
be.  His  words  are,  as  the  Psalmist  saith 
of  Doeg,  devouring  words  (  Thou  lowest  all 
devouring  words,  O  thou  deceitful  tongue  :g ) 
and,  A  man  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  that 
beareth  false  witness  against  his  neighbour, 
is  a  maul,  and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow  ;b 
that  is,  he  is  a  complicated  instrument  of 
all  mischiefs :  he  smiteth  and  bruiseth  like 
a  maul,  he  cutteth  and  pierceth  like  a 
sword;  he  thus  doth  hurt  near  at  hand, 
and  at  a  distance  he  woundeth  like  a  sharp 
arrow ;  it  is  hard  anywhere  to  evade  him, 
or  to  get  out  of  his  reach.  Many  (saith 
another  wise  man,  the  imitator  of  Solo¬ 
mon)  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  stvord  .- 
but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by  the 
tongue.  Well  is  he  that  is  defended  from 
it,  and  hath  not  passed  through  the  venom 
thereof;  who  hath  not  drawn  the  yoke  there¬ 
of ,  nor  hath  been  bound  in  its  bands.  For 
the  yoke  thereof  is  a  yoke  of  iron,  and  the 
bands  thereof  are  bands  of  brass.  The  death 
thereof  is  an  evil  death ,  the  grave  were  bet- 
than  it.'  Incurable  are  the  wounds  which 
the  slanderer  inflicteth,  irreparable  the 
damages  which  he  causeth,  indelible  the 

<*  Levit.  xix.  18.  •  Prov.  xxvi.  28.  1  James 

iii.  8;  Psal.  lxiv.  3,  4;  lvii.  4.  *  Psal.  lii.  4. 

h  Prov.  xxv.  18 j  xii.  6,  —  An  ungodly  man  diggeth 
up  evil,  and  in  his  lips  there  is  a  burning  fire.  Prov. 
xvi.  27.  *  Ecclutf.  xxv  iii.  18,  &c. 
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marks  which  he  leaveth.  No  balsam  can 
heal  the  biting  of  a  sycophant ;  *  no  thread 
can  stitch  up  a  good  name  torn  by  calum¬ 
nious  defamation;  no  soap  is  able  to  cleanse 
from  the  stains  aspersed  by  a  foul  mouth. 
Aliquid  adheerebit ;  somewhat  always  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  ill  opinion  will  stick  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  given  ear  to  slander.  So 
extremely  opposite  is  this  practice  unto  the 
queen  of  virtues,  charity.  Its  property 
indeed  is  to  believe  all  things ,k  that  is,  all 
things  for  the  best,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  our  neighbour ;  not  so  much  as  to  sus¬ 
pect  any  evil  of  him,  without  unavoidable 
manifest  cause :  how  much  more  not  to  de¬ 
vise  any  falsehood  against  him  ?  It  cover- 
eth  all  things,  studiously  conniving  at  real 
defects,  and  concealing  assured  miscar¬ 
riages:1  how  much  more  not  divulging 
imaginary  or  false  scandals!  It  disposeth 
to  seek  and  further  any  the  least  good  con¬ 
cerning  him:  how  much  more  will  it  hin¬ 
der  committing  grievous  outrage  upon  his 
dearest  good  name  ? 

Again,  all  injustice  is  abominable:  to  do 
any  sort  of  wrong  is  a  heinous  crime  ;  that 
crime,  which  of  all  most  immediately  tend- 
eth  to  the  dissolution  of  society,  and  dis¬ 
turbance  of  human  life;  which  God  there¬ 
fore  doth  most  loathe,  and  men  have  reason 
especially  to  detest.  And  of  this  the  slan¬ 
derer  is  most  deeply  guilty.  A  witness  of 
Belial  scvnieth  judgment ,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  wicked  decoureth  iniquity ,m  saith  the 
Wise  Man.  He  is  indeed,  according  to 
just  estimation,  guilty  of  all  kinds  what¬ 
ever  of  injury,  breaking  all  the  second 
table  of  commands  respecting  our  neigh¬ 
bour.  Most  formally  and  directly  he  b car¬ 
et  h  false  witness  against  his  neighbour ;  he 
doth  covet  his  neighbour's  goods :  for  ’tis 
constantly  out  of  such  an  irregular  desire, 
for  his  own  presumed  advantage,  to  dis¬ 
possess  his  neighbour  of  some  good,  and 
transfer  it  on  himself,  that  the  slanderer 
uttereth  his  tale:  he  is  ever  a  thief  and 
robber  of  his  good  name,  a  deflowerer  and 
defiler  of  his  reputation,  an  assassin  and 
murderer  of  his  honour. f  So  doth  he 
violate  all  the  rules  of  justice,  and  perpe- 
trateth  all  sorts  of  wrong  against  his  neigh¬ 
bour. 

He  may  indeed  perhaps  conceive  it  no 
great  matter  that  he  committeth ;  because 
lie  doth  not  act  in  so  boisterous  and  bloody 

•  Adversus  sycophanUe  morsum  nullum  est  reme¬ 
dium. 

t  Dei  episcopos  lingua?  gladio  juguiastis,  fundentes 
aanguinein  non  corporis,  sed  honoris.  —  Op.  lib.  ii. 
>Vo  be  to  them  who  justify  the  wicked  for  reward, 
and  take  away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  from 
him.  —  Isa.  v.  23. 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  7.  *  Prov.  xvii.  9. 

“*  Prov.  xix.  28. 
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a  way,  but  only  by  words,  which  are  sub¬ 
tile,  slim,  and  transient  things;  upon  his 
neighbour’s  credit  only,  which  is  no  sub¬ 
stantial  or  visible  matter.  He  draweth, 
thinks  he,  no  blood,  nor  breaketh  any 
bones,  nor  impresseth  any  remarkable  scar : 
'tis  only  the  soft  air  he  breaketh  with  his 
tongue,  ’tis  only  a  slight  character  that  he 
stampeth  on  the  fancy,  ’tis  only  an  imagi¬ 
nary  stain  that  he  daubeth  his  neighbour 
with :  therefore  he  supposeth  no  great 
wrong  done,  and  seemeth  to  himself  inno¬ 
cent,  or  very  excusable.  But  these  con¬ 
ceits  arise  from  great  inconsiderateness, 
or  mistake ;  nor  can  they  excuse  the  slan¬ 
derer  from  grievous  injustice.  For  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  our  neighbour,  and  meddling  with 
his  property,  we  are  not  to  value  things 
according  to  our  fancy,  but  according  to 
the  price  set  on  them  by  the  owner :  we 
must  not  reckon  that  a  trifle,  which  he 
prizeth  as  a  jewel.  Since  then  all  men 
(especially  men  of  honour  and  honesty)  do, 
from  a  necessary  instinct  of  nature,  esti¬ 
mate  their  good  name  beyond  any  of  their 
goods,  yea  do  commonly  hold  it  more  dear 
and  precious  than  their  very  lives ;  we,  by 
violently  or  fraudulently  bereaving  them 
of  it,  do  them  no  less  wrong,  than  if  we 
should  rob  or  cozen  them  of  their  sub¬ 
stance,  yea,  than  if  we  should  maim  their 
body,  or  spill  their  blood,  or  even  stop 
their  breath.  If  they  as  grievously  feel  it, 
and  resent  it  as  deeply,  as  they  do  any  other 
outrage,  the  injury  is  really  as  great  to 
them.  Even  the  slanderer’s  own  judgment 
and  conscience  might  tell  him  so  much: 
for  they  who  most  slight  another’s  fame, 
are  usually  very  tender  of  their  own,  and 
can  with  no  patience  endure  that  others 
should  touch  it t  which  demonstrates  the 
inconsiderateness  of  their  judgment,  and 
the  iniquity  of  their  practice.  It  is  an  in¬ 
justice  not  to  be  corrected  or  cured.  Thefts 
may  be  restored,  wounds  may  be  cured ; 
but  there  is  no  restitution  or  cure  of  a  lost 
good  name:  it  is  therefore  an  irreparable 
injury. 

Nor  is  the  thing  itself,  in  true  judgment, 
contemptible  ;  but  in  itself  really  very  con¬ 
siderable.  A  good  name ,  saith  Solomon 
himself  (no  fool)  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches ;  and  loving  favour  rather  than 
silver  and  gold ."  In  its  consequences  it  is 
much  more  so;  the  chief  interests  of  a 
man,  the  success  of  his  affairs,  his  ability 
to  do  good  (for  himself,  his  friends,  his 
neighbour),  his  safety,  the  best  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  his  life,  sometimes  his 
life  itself,  depending  thereon:0  so  that 
0  Prov.  xxii.  1  ;  xv.  30;  Eccles.  vii.  1.  °  Prov.  xii.ti 
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whoever  doth  snatch  or  filch  it  from  him, 
doth  not  only,  according  to  his  opinion, 
and  in  moral  value,  but  in  real  effect,  com¬ 
monly  rob,  sometimes  murder,  ever  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wrong  his  neighbour.  It  is  often 
the  sole  reward  of  a  man’s  virtue  and  all 
the  fruit  of  his  industry;  so  that  by  de¬ 
priving  him  of  that,  he  is  robbed  of  all  his 
estate,  and  left  stark  naked  of  all,  except¬ 
ing  a  good  conscience,  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  world,  and  which  no  malice 
or  misfortune  can  divest  him  of.  Full  then 
of  iniquity,  full  of  uncharitableness,  full  of 
all  wickedness,  is  this  practice ;  and  con¬ 
sequently'  full  it  is  of  folly.  No  man,  one 
would  think,  of  any  tolerable  sense,  should 
dare,  or  deign  to  incur  the  guilt  of  a  prac¬ 
tice  so  vile  and  base,  so  indeed  diabolical 
and  detestable.  But  further  more  particu- 
larly, 

2.  The  slanderer  is  plainly  a  fool ;  be¬ 
cause  he  maketh  wrong  judgments  and  va¬ 
luations  of  things,  and  accordingly  driveth 
on  silly  bargains  for  himself,  in  result 
whereof  he  proveth  a  great  loser.  He 
means  by  his  calumnious  stories  either  to 
vent  some  passion  boiling  in  him,  or  to 
oompass  some  design  which  he  affects,  or 
to  please  some  humour  that  he  is  possessed 
with  :  but  is  any  of  these  things  worth  pur¬ 
chasing  at  so  dear  a  rate  ?  Can  there  be 
any  valuable  exchange  for  our  honesty  ?  Is 
it  not  more  advisable  to  suppress  our  pas¬ 
sion,  or  to  let  it  evaporate  otherwise,  than 
to  discharge  it  in  so  foul  a  way  ?  Is  it  not 
better  to  let  go  a  petty  interest,  than  to 
further  it  by  committing  so  notorious  and 
heinous  a  sin;  to  let  an  ambitious  project 
sink,  than  to  buoy  it  up  by  such  base 
means  ?  Is  it  not  wisdom  rather  to  smother , 
or  curb  our  humour,  than  by  satisfying  it 
thus,  to  forfeit  our  innocence  ?  Can  any 
thing  in  the  world  be  so  considerable,  that 
for  its  sake  we  should  defile  our  souls  by 
so  foul  a  practice,  making  shipwreck  of  a 
good  conscience,  abandoning  honour  and 
honesty,  incurring  all  the  guilt  and  all  the 
punishment  due  to  so  enormous  a  crime  ? 
Is  it  not  far  more  wisdom,  contentedly  to 
see  our  neighbour  to  enjoy  credit  and  suc¬ 
cess,  to  flourish  and  thrive  in  the  world, 
than  by  such  base  courses  to  sully  his  re¬ 
putation,  to  rifle  him  of  his  goods,  to  sup¬ 
plant  or  cross  him  in  his  affairs?  We  do 
really,  when  we  think  thus  to  depress  him, 
and  to  climb  up  to  wealth  or  credit  by  the 
ruins  of  his  honour,  but  debase  ourselves. 
Whatever  comes  of  it  (whether  he  succeeds 
or  is  disappointed  therein),  assuredly  he 
that  useth  such  courses  will  himself  be 
the  greatest  loser  and  deepest  sufferer. 


'Tis  true  which  the  Wise  Man  saith,  The 
getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a 
vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek 
death.9  And,  Wo  unto  them  (saith  the  Pro¬ 
phet)  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  va¬ 
nity;''  that  is,  who  by  falsehood  endeavour 
to  compass  unjust  designs. 

But  it  is  not,  perhaps  he  will  pretend, 
for  to  assuage  a  private  passion,  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  particular  concernment,  that  he 
makes  so  bold  with  his  neighbour,  or  deals 
so  harshly  with  him ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
orthodox  doctrine,  for  advantage  of  the 
true  church,  for  the  advancement  of  public 
good,  he  judgeth  it  expedient  to  asperse 
him.  This  indeed  is  the  covert  of  innu¬ 
merable  slanders:  zeal  for  some  opinion, 
or  some  party,  beareth  out  men  of  sectarian 
and  factious  spirits  in  such  practices ;  they 
may  do,  they  may  say,  anything  for  those 
fine  ends.  What  is  a  little  truth,  what  is 
any  man’s  reputation,  in  comparison  to  the 
carrying  on  such  brave  designs?  But  (to 
omit  that  men  do  usually  prevaricate  in 
these  cases ;  that  it  is  not  commonly  for 
love  of  truth,  but  of  themselves,  not  so 
much  for  the  benefit  of  their  sect,  but  for 
their  own  interest,  that  they  calumniate) 
this  plea  will  nowise  justify  such  practice. 
For  truth  and  sincerity,  equity  and  can¬ 
dour,  meekness  and  charity  are  inviolably 
to  be  observed,  not  only  toward  dissenters 
in  opinion,  but  even  toward  declared  ene¬ 
mies  of  truth  itself ;  we  are  to  bless  them 
(that  is,  to  speak  well  of  them,  and  to  wish 
well  to  them)  not  to  curse  them  (that  is, 
not  to  reproach  them,  or  to  wish  them  ill, 
much  less  to  belie  them.)  Truth  also,  as  it 
cannot  ever  need,  so  doth  it  always  loathe 
and  scorn  the  patronage  and  the  succour 
of  lies ;  it  is  able  to  support  and  protect 
itself  by  fair  means ;  it  will  not  be  killed 
upon  a  pretence  of  saving  it,  or  thrive  by 
its  own  ruin.  Nor  indeed  can  any  party  be 
so  much  strengthened  and  underpropt,  as 
it  will  be  weakened  and  undermined,  by 
such  courses :  no  cause  can  stand  firm  upon 
a  bottom  so  loose  and  slippery,  as  falsehood 
is :  all  the  good  a  slanderer  can  do  is  to  dis¬ 
parage  what  he  would  maintain.  In  truth, 
no  heresy  can  be  worse  than  that  would  be, 
which  should  allow  to  play  the  devil  in  any 
case.  He  that  can  dispense  with  himself  to 
slander  a  Jew  or  a  Turk,  doth  in  so  doing 
render  himself  worse  than  either  of  them 
by  profession  are  :  for  even  they,  and  even 
pagans  themselves,  disallow  the  practice  of 
inhumanity  and  iniquity.  All  men  by  light 
of  nature  avow  truth  to  be  honourable,  and 
faith  to  be  indispensably  observed.  He  doth 
f  Prov.  xxi.  6.  s  Isa.  v.  IS. 
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not  understand  what  it  is  to  be  Christian, 
or  caret h  not  to  practise  according  thereto, 
who  can  find  in  his  heart,  in  any  case,  upon 
any  pretence,  to  calumniate.  In  fine,  to 
prostitute  our  conscience,  or  sacrifice  our 
honesty,  for  any  cause,  to  any  interest  what¬ 
ever,  can  never  be  warrantable  or  wise. 
Further, 

3.  The  slanderer  is  a  fool,  because  he 
useth  improper  means  and  preposterous 
methods  of  effecting  his  purposes.  As  there 
is  no  design  worth  the  carrying  on  by  ways 
of  falsehood  and  iniquity ;  so  is  there  scarce 
any  (no  good  or  lawful  one  at  least)  which 
may  not  more  surely,  more  safely,  more 
cleverly  be  achieved  by  means  of  truth  and 
justice.  Is  not  always  the  straight  way 
more  short  than  the  oblique  and  crooked? 
Is  not  the  plain  way  more  easy  than  the 
rough  and  cragged?  Is  not  the  fair  way 
more  pleasant  and  passable  than  the  foul? 
Is  it  not  better  to  walk  in  paths  that  are 
open  and  allowed,  than  in  those  that  are 
shut  up  and  prohibited?  than  to  clamber 
over  walls,  to  break  through  fences,  to  tres¬ 
pass  upon  enclosures  ?  Surely  yes :  He  that 
walketh  uprightly  icalketh  surely /  Using 
strict  veracity  and  integrity,  candour, 
and  equity,  is  the  best  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  good  designs.  Our  own  industry, 
good  use  of  the  parts  and  faculties  God 
hath  given  us,  embracing  fair  opportunities, 
God’s  blessing  and  providence,  are  sufficient 
means  to  rely  upon  for  procuring,  in  an 
honest  way,  whatever  is  convenient  for  us. 
These  are  ways  approved,  and  amiable  to 
all  men ;  they  procure  the  best  friends,  and 
fewest  enemies;  they  afford  to  the  prac- 
tiser  a  cheerful  courage,  and  good  hope; 
they  meet  with  less  disappointment,  and 
have  no  regret  or  shame  attending  them. 
He  that  hath  recourse  to  the  other  base 
means,  and  maketh  lies  his  refuge ,  as  he 
renounceth  all  just  and  honest  means,  as 
he  disclaimeth  all  hope  in  God’s  assistance, 
and  forfeiteth  all  pretence  to  bis  blessing;5 
so  he  cannot  reasonably  expect  good  suc¬ 
cess,  or  be  satisfied  in  any  undertaking. 
The  supplanting  way  indeed  seems  the 
most  curt  and  compendious  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  dishonest  or  dishonourable  de¬ 
signs:  but  as  a  good  design  is  certainly 
dishonoured  thereby,  so  is  it  apt  thence  to 
be  defeated ;  it  raising  up  enemies  and  ob¬ 
stacles,  yielding  advantages  to  whoever  is 
disposed  to  cross  us.  As  in  trade  it  is  no¬ 
torious,  that  the  best  course  to  thrive  is  by 
dealing  squarely  and  truly ;  any  fraud  or 
cozenage  appearing  there  doth  overthrow 
a  man’s  credit,  and  drive  away  custom 

'  I’rov.  x.  9.  '  liia.  xxviii.  15,  17 ;  Jcr.  xxviii.  15. 
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from  him:  so  in  all  other  transactions,  as 
he  that  dealeth  justly  and  fairly  will  have 
his  affairs  proceed  roundly,  and  shall  find 
men  ready  to  comply  with  him ;  so  he  that 
is  observed  to  practice  falsehood  will  be 
declined  by  some,  opposed  by  others,  dis¬ 
liked  by  all :  no  man  scarce  willingly  will 
have  to  do  with  him ;  he  is  commonly 
forced  to  stand  out  in  business,  as  one  that 
plays  foul  play. 

4.  Lastlv,  The  slanderer  is  a  very  fool, 
as  bringing  many  great  inconveniences, 
troubles,  and  mischiefs  on  himself. 

First,  A  foots  mouth  (saith  the  Wise 
Man)  is  his  destruction ,  his  lips  are  the  snare 
of  his  soul :  *  and  if  any  kind  of  speech  is 
destructive  and  dangerous,  then  is  this 
certainly  most  of  all :  for  by  no  means  can 
a  man  inflame  so  fierce  anger,  impress  so 
stiff  hatred,  raise  so  deadly  enmity  against 
himself,  and  consequently  so  endanger  his 
safety,  ease,  and  welfare,  as  by  thispractice. 
Men  can  more  easily  endure,  and  sooner 
will  forgive,  any  sort  of  abuse  than  this; 
they  will  rather  pardon  a  robber  of  their 
goods,  than  a  detainer  of  their  good  name. 

Secondly,  Such  an  one  indeed  is  not 
only  odious  to  the  person  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  but  generally  to  all  men  that  ob¬ 
serve  his  practice,  every  man  presently  will 
be  sensible  how  easily  it  may  be  his  own 
case,  how  liable  he  may  be  to  be  thus  abused, 
in  a  way  against  which  there  is  no  guard 
or  defence.  The  slanderer  therefore  is 
apprehended  a  common  enemy,  dangerous 
to  all  men ;  and  thence  rendereth  all  men 
averse  from  him,  and  ready  to  cross  him.* 
Love  and  peace,  tranquillity  and  security, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  innocent  and 
true  dealing:  so  the  Psalmist  hath  well 
taught  us:  What  man  is  he  that  desireth 
life ,  and  loceth  may  days ,  that  he  may  see 
good?  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil ,  and  thy 
Ups  from  speaking  guile.'1 

Thirdly,  All  wise,  all  noble,  all  ingenu¬ 
ous  and  honest  persons  have  an  aversation 
from  this  practice,  and  cannot  entertain  it 
with  any  acceptance  or  complacence.  A 
righteous  man  hateth  lying  *  saith  the  Wise 
Man.  It  is  only  ill-natured  and  ill-nur¬ 
tured,  unworthy  and  naughty  people,  that 
are  willing  auditors  or  encouragers  there¬ 
of.  A  wicked  doer  (saith  the  Wise  Man 
again)  giveth  heed  to  false  lips;  and  a  liar 
giveth  ear  to  a  naughty  tongue.w  All  love 
of  truth,  and  regard  to  justice,  and  sense 
•  - ecquid 

Ad  te  post  paulo  vcntura  pcricula  sentis  ? 

Hot.  lib.  i.  Ep.  lfl. 

_ aibi  quisquc  timet,  quanquam  cst  intactua  et  odit. 

Idem. 

1  Trov.  xvili.7;  xiii.  3;  xviil.  21.  "  Paal.  xxxiv.13.13. 

v  Prov.  xiii.  5.  *  I’rov.  xvii.  4. 
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of  humanity,  all  generosity  and  ingenuity, 
all  charity  and  good-will  to  men,  must  be 
extinct  in  those  who  can  with  delight,  or 
indeed  with  patience,  lend  an  ear,  or  give 
any  countenance  to  a  slanderer :  and  is  not 
he  a  very  fool,  who  chooseth  to  displease 
the  best,  only  soothing  the  worst  of  men? 

Fourthly,"  The  slanderer  indeed  doth 
banish  himself  from  all  conversation  and 
company,  or,  intruding  into  it,  becomes 
very  disgustful  thereto :  for  he  worthily  is 
not  only  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  those 
whom  he  slander eth,  but  to  those  also  upon 
whom  he  obtrudeth  his  calumnious  dis¬ 
course.  He  not  only  wrongeth  the  former 
by  the  injury,  but  he  mocketh  the  latter 
by  the  falsehood  of  his  stories ;  implicitly 
charging  his  hearers  with  weakness  and 
credulity,  or  with  injustice  and  pravity. 

Fifthly,  He  also  derogateth  wholly  from 
his  own  credit,  in  all  matters  of  discourse. 
For  he  that  dareth  thus  to  injure  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  can  trust  him  in  any  thing  he 
speaks  ?  What  will  not  he  say  to  please  his 
vile  humour,  or  further  his  base  interest? 
What  (thinks  any  man)  will  he  scruple  or 
boggle  at,  who  hath  the  heart  in  thus  doing 
wrong  and  mischief  to  imitate  the  Devil  .J 
Farther, 

Sixthly,  This  practice  is  perpetually 
haunted  with  most  troublesome  compa¬ 
nions,  inward  regret  and  self-condemna¬ 
tion,  fear  and  disquiet :  the  conscience  of 
dealing  so  unworthily  doth  smite  and  rack 
him;  he  is  ever  in  danger,  and  thence  in 
fear  to  be  discovered,  and  requited  for  it.* 
Of  these  passions  the  manner  of  his  beha¬ 
viour  is  a  manifest  indication :  for  men  do 
seldom  vent  their  slanderous  reports  open¬ 
ly  and  loudly,  to  the  face,  or  in  the  ear  of 
those  who  are  concerned  in  them ;  but  do 
utter  them  in  a  low  voice,  in  dark  corners, 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  where  they  con¬ 
ceit  themselves  at  present  safe  from  being 
called  to  an  account.  Swords  (saith  the 
Psalmist  of  such  persons)  are  in  their  lips ; 
Who,  say  they ,  doth  hear  ?  And,  Whoso 
privily  slandereth  his  neighbour ,  him  will  I 
cut  off,1  saith  David  again,  intimating  the 
common  manner  of  this  practice.  Calumny 
is  like  the  plague ,  that  walketh  in  darkness, y 
Hence  appositely  are  the  practisers  thereof 
termed  whisperers  and  backbiters :  their 
heart  suffers  them  not  openly  to  avow, 
their  conscience  tells  them  they  cannot 
fairly  defend  their  practice.  Again, 

*  'O  xazaif  ilraiv  ttaydmot  Xoirot  irrih  vrorriuu  ri,  xai 
Ziboixi,  xai  pura toil,  xai  xarirOiti  rr.t  ixurov  yXvrrav, 
biioixu c,  xai  rptfuAJv,  pcnrori  lit  iripovt  to  prfixc 

poiya*  irayayv)  tow  xi*hv»ot%  xai  mpirrtit  i%0pxt  xai 
arotrtrot  IpydvvfUU  roit  lipv.xoffli  &C.  —  ChryS.  A \>b».  y. 
x  f  sal.  lix.  7  ;  ci.  5.  1  Tsai.  xci.  6. 
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Seventhly,  The  consequent  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  commonly  shameful  disgrace,  with 
an  obligation  to  retract,  and  render  satis¬ 
faction  ;  for  seldom  doth  calumny  pass  long 
without  being  detected  and  confuted.2  He 
that  walketh  uprightly ,  walketh  surely:  but 
he  that  perverteth  his  ways  shall  be  known  : 
and,  The  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established 
for  ever ;  but  a  lying  lip  is  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ,a  saith  the  great  observer  of  things. b 
And  when  the  slander  is  disclosed,  the 
slanderer  is  obliged  to  excuse  (that  is,  to 
palliate  one  lie  with  another,  if  he  can  do 
it),  or  forced  to  recant,  with  much  disgrace 
and  extreme  displeasure  to  himself ;  he  is 
also  many  times  constrained,  with  his  loss 
and  pain,  to  repair  the  mischief  he  hath 
done. 

Eighthly,  To  this  in  likelihood  the  con¬ 
cernments  of  men,  and  the  powers  which 
guard  justice,  will  forcibly  bring  him :  and 
certainly  his  conscience  will  bind  him  there¬ 
to ;  God  will  indispensably  exact  it  from 
him.  He  can  never  have  any  sound  quiet 
in  his  mind,  he  can  never  expect  pardon 
from  Heaven,  without  acknowledging  his 
fault,  repairing  the  wrong  he  hath  done, 
restoring  that  good  name  of  which  he  dis¬ 
possessed  his  neighbour  :  for  in  this  no  less 
than  in  other  cases  conscience  cannot  be 
satisfied,  remission  will  not  be  granted, 
except  due  restitution  be  performed  :  and 
of  all  restitutions  this  surely  is  the  most 
difficult,  most  laborious,  and  most  trouble¬ 
some.  It  is  nowise  so  hard  to  restore  goods 
stolen  or  extorted,  as  to  recover  a  good 
opinion  lost,  to  wipe  off  aspersions  cast  on 
a  man’s  name,  to  cure  a  wounded  reputa¬ 
tion  :  the  most  earnest  and  diligent  endea¬ 
vour  can  hardly  ever  effect  this,  or  spread 
the  plaster  so  far  as  the  sore  hath  reached. 
The  slanderer  therefore  doth  engage  him. 
self  into  great  straits ,  incurring  an  obligation 
to  repair  an  almost  irreparable  mischief. 

Ninthly,  This  practice  doth  also  cer¬ 
tainly  revenge  itself,  imposing  on  its  actor 
a  perfect  retaliation ;  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ; 
an  irrecoverable  infamy  to  himself,  for  the 
infamy  he  causeth  to  others.  Who  will 
regard  his  fame,  who  will  be  concerned  to 
excuse  his  faults,  who  so  outrageously 
abuseth  the  reputation  of  others?  He  suf- 
fereth  justly,  he  is  paid  in  his  own  coin, 
will  any  man  think,  who  doth  hear  him 
reproached.0 

1  Psal.  Ixiii.  11,  —  The  mouth  of  them  that  speak 
lies  shall  be  stopped.  a  Prov.  x.  9.  Prov. 

xii.  19;  (Prov.  xxvi.  26), —  Refrain  your  tongue  from 
backbiting  ;  for  there  is  no  word  so  secret  that  shall 
go  for  nought ;  and  themouth  that  slandereth,  sl&yeth 
the  soul  —  Wisd.  i.  11.  Et  delator  habct  quod  dedit 
exitium,  —  Vide  Tac.  An.  i.  p.  45.  c  He  that 
diligently  secketh  good,  procureth  favour ;  but  he  that 
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Tenthly,  In  fine,  the  slanderer  (if  he 
doth  not  by  serious  and  sore  repentance 
retract  his  practice)  doth  banish  himself 
from  heaven  and  happiness,  doth  expose 
himself  to  endless  miseries  and  sorrows. 
For  if  none  that  maketh  a  lie  shall  enter 
into  the  heavenly  city ;  if  without  those  man¬ 
sions  of  joy  and  bless  every  one  must  eter¬ 
nally  abide  that  loveth  or  maketh  a  lie ;  if, 

•t am  <ro7$  iJ/ivSiiri,  to  all  liars  their  portion  is 
assigned  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fre 
and  brimstone ;d  then  assuredly  the  capital 
liar,  the  slanderer  (who  lieth  most  inju¬ 
riously  and  mischievously),  shall  be  far  ex¬ 
cluded  from  felicity  and  thrust  down  into 
the  depth  of  that  miserable  place.  If,  as 
St.  Paul  saith,  no  r oiler,  or  evil  speaker 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God;e  how  far 
thence  shall  they  be  removed,  who  without 
any  truth  or  justice  do  speak  ill  of  and  re¬ 
proach  their  neighbour?  If  for  every 
fnux,  idle ,  or  vain,  word  we  must  render  a 
strict  account how  much  more  shall  we 
be  severely  reckoned  with  for  this  sort 
of  words,  'so  empty  of  truth  and  void  of 
equity;  words  that  are  not  only  negatively 
vain,  or  useless,  but  positively  vain,  as 
false,  and  spoken  to  bad  purpose?  If  slan¬ 
der  perhaps  here  may  evade  detection,  or 
scape  deserved  punishment;  yet  infallibly 
hereafter,  at  the  dreadful  day,  it  shall  be 
disclosed,  irreversibly  condemned,  inevi¬ 
tably  persecuted  with  condign  reward  of 
utter  shame  and  sorrow. 

Is  not  he,  then,  he  who,  out  of  malignity, 
or  vanity,  to  serve  any  designer  soothe  any 
humour  in  himself  or  others,  doth  by  com¬ 
mitting  this  sin  involve  himself  into  all  these 
great  evils,  both  here  and  hereafter,  a  most 
desperate  and  deplorable  fool  ? 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  this 
sin,  and  declared  the  folly  thereof,  we  need, 

I  suppose,  to  say  no  more  for  dissuading 
it ;  especially  to  persons  of  a  generous  and 
honest  mind,  who  cannot  but  scorn  to  de¬ 
base  and  defile  themselves  by  so  mean  and 
vile  a  practice  ;  or  to  those  who  seriously 
do  profess  Christianity,  that  is,  the  religion 
which  peculiarly  above  all  others  pre¬ 
scribed  constant  truth,  strictest  justice, 
and  highest  charity. 

seoketh  mischief,  it  shall  come  unto  him.  —  rrov.  xi. 
27  ;  xxvi.  27.  It  was  the  punishment  of  slanderers 
in  ’tlie  Law  :  —  Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him  as  he  had 
thought  to  have  done  unto  his  brother.  —  l)eut.  xix. 
12.  A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunished  ;  and  he 
that  telleth  lies  shall  not  escape.  —  Prov.  xxi.  5.  God 
shall  destroy  thee  for  ever,  thou  false  tongue.  —  I’sal. 
lii.  4,  5.  Lying  lips  ore  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  ; 
bu’t  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  delight.  —  l’rov.  xii. 
22.  d  Rev.  xxi.  27  ;  xxii.  15  ;  xxi.  8.  It  is  one  of 
those  thiiegs  which  God  especially  doth  abominate. — . 
Prov.  vi.  1.2:  xii.  22.  A  false  witness  shall  perish.  — 
Trov.  xxi.  .28.  *  1  Cor.  vi.  10;  v.  11.  '  Matt. 
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I  shall  only  add,  that  since  our  faculty 
of  speech  (wherein  we  do  excel  all  other 
creatures)  was  given  us,  as  in  the  first  place 
to  praise  and  glorify  our  Maker,  so  in  the 
next  to  benefit  and  help  our  neighbour ;  as 
an  instrument  of  mutual  succour  and  de¬ 
lectation,  of  friendly  commerce  and  plea¬ 
sant  converse  together ;  for  instructing  and 
advising,  comforting  and  cheering  one  an¬ 
other  ;  it  is  an  unnatural  perverting,  and 
an  irrational  abuse  thereof,  to  employ  it  to 
the  damage,  disgrace,  vexation,  or  wrong 
in  any  kind,  of  our  brother.  Better  in¬ 
deed  had  w'e  been  as  brutes  without  its  use, 
than  we  are,  if  so  worse  than  brutishlv  we 
abuse  it. 

Finally,  All  these  things  being  consi¬ 
dered,  we  may,  I  think,  reasonably  con¬ 
clude  it  most  evidently  true,  that  he  which 
uttereth  slander  is  a  fool. 


SERMON  XIX. 

AGAINST  DETRACTION. 

James  iv.  11 _ Speak  not  evil  one  of  an - 

other ,  brethren. 

One  half  of  our  religion  consisteth  in  cha¬ 
rity  toward  our  neighbour  ;  *  and  of  that 
charity,  much  the  greater  part  seemeth 
exercised  in  speech  ;  for  as  speaking  doth 
take  up  the  greatest  part  of  our  life  (our 
quick  and  active  mind  continually  venting 
its  thoughts,  and  discharging  its  passions 
thereby ;  all  our  conversation  and  com¬ 
merce  passing  through  it,  it  having  a  large 
influence  upon  all  our  practice),  so  speech 
commonly  having  our  neighbour  and  Iris 
concernments  for  its  objects,  it  is  necessary 
that  either  most  of  our  charity  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  therein,  or  that  by  it  we  shall  most 
offend  against  that  great  duty,  together 
with  its  associates,  justice  and  peace. 

And  all  offences  of  this  kind  (which  trans¬ 
gress  charity,  violate  justice,  or  infringe 
peace)  may  perhaps  be  forbidden  in  this 
apostolical"  precept ;  for  the  word 
Au'v,  according  to  its  origination,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  use,  doth  signify  all  kind 
of  obloquy,  and  so  may  comprise  slander, 
harsh  censure,  reviling,  scoffing,  and  the 
like  kinds  of  speaking  against  our  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  but  in  stricter  acceptation,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  peculiar  use,  it  denoteth  that 
particular  sort  of  obloquy  which  is  called 
detraction ,  or  backbiting :  so  therefore  we 
may  be  allowed  to  understand  it  here  ;  and 
accordingly  I  now  mean  to  describe  it,  and 
to  dissuade  from  its  practice. 

There  is  between  this  and  the  other  chief 

*  M>j  *«raX«Auri  iAA»jAa/v,  ocbikQoi' 
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sorts  of  obloquy  (slander,  censuring,  and 
reviling)  much  affinity,  yet  there  is  some 
ditferenee  ;  for  slander  involveth  an  im¬ 
putation  of  falsehood  ;  reviling  includeth 
bitter  and  foul  language ;  but  detraction 
may  be  couched  in  truth,  and  clothed  in 
fair  language  ;  it  is  a  poison  often  infused 
in  sweet  liquor,  and  ministered  in  a  golden 
cup.  It  is  of  nearer  kin  to  censuring,  and 
accordingly  St.  James  here  coupleth  it 
thereto  :  He  that  detracteth  from  a  brother , 
and  he  that  censureth  his  brother ,  backbiteth 
the  law,  and  censureth  the  law :  yet  may 
these  two  be  distinguished ;  for  censuring 
seemeth  to  be  of  more  general  purport, 
extending  indifferently  to  all  kinds  of  per¬ 
sons,  qualities  and  actions,  which  it  unduly 
taxeth  ;  but  detraction  especially  respect- 
eth  worthy  persons,  good  qualities,  and 
laudable  actions,  the  reputation  of  which 
it  aimeth  to  destroy,  or  to  impair. 

This  sort  of  ill  practice,  so  rife  in  use, 
so  base  in  its  nature,  so  mischievous  in  its 
effects,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  describe, 
that  we  may  know  it ;  and  to  dissuade,  that 
we  may  shun  it. 

It  is  the  fault  (opposite  to  that  part  of 
charity  and  goodness  which  is  called  inge¬ 
nuity  or  candour)  which,  out  of  naughty 
disposition  or  design,  striveth  to  disgrace 
worthy  persons,  or  to  disparage  good  ac¬ 
tions,  looking  for  blemishes  and  defects  in 
them,  using  care  and  artifice  to  pervert  or 
misrepresent  things  to  that  purpose. 

An  honest  and  charitable  mind  disposeth 
us,  when  we  see  any  man  endued  with  good 
qualities,  and  pursuing  a  tenor  of  good  prac¬ 
tice,  to  esteem  such  a  person,  to  commend 
him,  to  interpret  what  he  doeth  to  the  best, 
not  to  suspect  any  ill  of  him,  or  to  seek  any 
exception  against  him  ;  it  inclineth  us,  when 
we  see  any  action  materially  good,  to  yield 
it  simply  due  approbation  and  praise,  with¬ 
out  searching  for,  or  surmising  any  defect 
in  the  cause  or  principle  whence  it  cometh, 
in  the  design  or  end  to  which  it  tendeth, 
in  the  way  or  manner  of  performing  it.  A 
good  man  would  be  sorry  to  have  any  good 
thing  spoiled  :  as  to  find  a  crack  in  a  fan- 
building,  a  flaw  in  a  fine  jewel,  a  canker  in 
a  goodly  flower,  is  grievous  to  any  indif¬ 
ferent  man  ;  so  would  it  be  displeasing  to 
him  to  observe  defects  in  a  worthy  person, 
or  commendable  action ;  he  therefore  will 
not  easily  entertain  a  suspicion  of  any  such, 
he  never  will  hunt  for  any.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  property  of  a  detractor, 
when  he  seeth  a  worthy  person,  whom  he 
doth  not  affect,  or  whom  he  is  concerned 
to  wrong,  to  survey  him  throughly,  and  to 
sift  all  his  actions,  with  intent  to  descry 
some  failing,  or  any  semblance  of  a  fault, 

V'OL.  1. 


by  which  he  m  ly  disparage  him  ;  when  he 
vieweth  any  good  action,  he  peereth  into 
it,  labouring  to  espy  some  pretence  to  de¬ 
rogate  from  the  commendation  apparently 
belonging  to  it.  This  in  general  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  fault.  But  we  may  get  a  fuller 
under  standing  of  it,  by  considering  more 
distinctly  some  particular  acts,  wherein  it 
is  commonly  exercised,  or  the  several  paths 
in  which  the  detracting  spirit  treadeth  ; 
such  are  these  following  :  — 

1 .  A  detractor  is  wont  to  represent  per¬ 
sons  and  actions  under  the  most  disadvan¬ 
tageous  circumstances  he  can,  setting  out 
those  which  may  cause  them  to  appear 
odious  or  despicable,  slipping  over  those 
which  may  commend  or  excuse  them. 
There  is  no  person  so  excellent,  who  is 
not  by  his  circumstances  forced  to  omit 
some  things,  which  would  become  him  to 
do,  if  he  were  able ;  to  perform  some 
things  lamely,  and  otherwise  than  he  would 
do,  if  he  could  reach  it ;  no  action  so  wor¬ 
thy,  but  may  have  some  defect  in  matter, 
or  manner,  incapable  of  redress  ;  and  he 
that  represented  such  person  or  action, 
leaving  out  those  excusing  circumstances, 
doth  tend  to  beget  a  bad  or  mean  opinion 
of  them,  robbing  them  of  their  due  value 
and  commendation  :*  thus,  to  charge  a  man 
of  not  having  done  a  good  work,  when  he 
had  not  the  power  or  opportunity  to  per¬ 
form  it,  or  is  by  cross  accidents  hindered 
from  doing  it  according  to  his  desire ;  to 
suggest  the  action  was  not  done  exactly,  in 
the  best  season,  in  the  Tightest  mode,  in 
the  most  proper  place,  with  expressions, 
looks,  or  gestures  most  convenient :  these 
are  tricks  of  a  detractor ;  who  when  he 
cannot  deny  the  metal  to  be  good,  and  the 
stamp  true,  he  clippeth  it,  and  so  would 
reject  it  from  being  current.  ■ 

2.  He  is  wont  to  misconstrue  ambiguous 
words,  or  to  misinterpret  doubtful  appear¬ 
ances  of  things :  let  a  man  speak  never  so 
well,  or  act  never  so  fairly,  yet  a  detractor 
will  say  his  words  may  bear  this  ill  sense, 
his  actions  may  tend  to  that  bad  purpose ; 
we  may  therefore  suspect  his  meaning,  and 
cannot  yield  him  a  full  approbation. 

3.  He  is  wont  to  misname  the  qualities 
of  persons  or  things,  assigning  bad  appel¬ 
lations  or  epithets  to  good  or  indifferent 
qualities:  the  names  of  virtue  and  vice  do 
so  nearly  border  in  signification,  that  it  is 
easy  to  transfer  them  from  one  to  another, 
and  to  give  the  best  quality  a  bad  name.f 
Thus  by  calling  a  sober  man  sour,  a  cheer- 

•  n«Aw  TO  dt>x  irrxxovtfi  tvi'i  u.ltet  to  I u. — Theoph. 

t  At  nos  virtutes  ipsos  invertimus,  atque 
Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.  Probus  quis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ?  multum  est  demissus  homo.  Ill! 
Tardo  cognomen  pinguis  damus,  Sec,  —//or.  Serm.  i.  3* 
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fu]  man  vain,  a  conscientious  man  morose, 
a  devout  man  superstitious,  a  free  man 
prodigal,  a  frugal  man  sordid,  an  open 
man  simple,  a  reserved  man  crafty,  one 
that  standeth  upon  his  honour  and  honesty 
proud,  a  kind  man  ambitiously  popular,  a 
modest  man  sullen,  timorous,  or  stupid, 
is  a  very  easy  way  to  detract,  and  no  man 
thereby  can  scape  being  disparaged. 

4.  He  doth  imperfectly  characterize  per¬ 
sons,  so  as  studiously  to  veil  or  faintly  to 
disclose  their  virtues  and  good  qualities, 
but  carefully  to  expose,  and  fully  to  ag¬ 
gravate  or  amplify  any  defects  or  failings 
in  them.  The  detractor  will  pretend  to 
give  a  character  of  his  neighbour ;  but  in  so 
doing  he  stifleth  what  may  commend  him, 
and  blazoneth  what  may  disgrace  him  ;  like 
an  envious  painter  he  hideth,  or  in  dusky 
colours  shadoweth,  all  the  graceful  parts 
and  goodly  features,  but  setteth  out  all 
blemishes  in  the  briskest  light,  and  most 
open  view.  Every  face  hath  in  it  some 
mole,  spot,  or  wrinkle ;  there  is  no  man 
that  hath  not,  as  they  speak,  some  blind 
place,  some  blemishes  in  his  nature  or 
temper,  some  faults  contracted  by  educa¬ 
tion  or  custom,  somewhat  amiss  proceed¬ 
ing  from  ignorance,  or  misapprehension  of 
things :  these  (although  they  be  in  them¬ 
selves  small  and  inconsiderable,  although 
they  are  some  of  them  involuntary,  and  i 
thence  inculpable,  although  they  be  much 
corrected  or  restrained  by  virtuous  disci¬ 
pline,  although  they  are  compensated  by 
greater  virtues,  yet  these)  the  detractor 
snatcheth,  mouldeth,  and  out  of  them 
frameth  an  idea  of  his  neighbour,  apt  to 
breed  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  in  an 
unwary  spectator ;  whereas  were  charity, 
were  equity,  were  humanity,  to  draw  the 
person,  it,  representing  his  qualities  with 
just  advantage,  would  render  him  lovely 
and  venerable. 

5.  He  is  wont  not  to  commend  or  allow 
any  thing  absolutely  and  clearly,  but  al¬ 
ways  interposing  some  exception,  to  which 
he  would  have  it  seem  liable ;  the  man  in¬ 
deed,  saith  he,  doth  seem  to  have  this  or 
that  laudable  quality;  the  action  hath  a 
fair  appearance :  but  then  if  he  can,  he 
blurteth  out  some  spiteful  objection  ;  if  he 
can  find  nothing  colourable  to  say  against 
it,  yet  he  will  seem  to  know  and  to  suppress 
somewhat;  but,  saith  he,  I  know  what  I 
know,  I  know  more  than  I'll  say;  —  so 
(adding  perhaps  a  crafty  nod  or  shrug,  a 
malicious  sneer  or  smile)  he  thinks  to  blast 
the  fairest  performance.* 

•  Non  audes  repetere,  qui  tacendo  ampUus  crimi- 
n&ris  ;  et  quia  non  babes  quod  objicias,  simulas  vere- 
cundiam  ;  ut  lector  to  putet  niihi  parcere,  qui  men¬ 
tions  n cc  tuee  anlnue  pepereisti.— liter,  in  iii.  6. 
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6.  He  is  ready  to  suggest  ill  causes  anc 
principles,  latent  in  the  heart :  of  practice; 
apparently  good,  ascribing  what  is  wel 
done  to  bad  disposition,  or  bad  purpose :  s< 
to  say  of  a  liberal  man,  that  he  is  so  fron 
an  ambitious  temper,  or  out  of  a  vain-glo 
rious  design ;  of  a  religious  man,  that  hi: 
constant  exercises  of  devotion  proceed  no' 
from  a  conscientious  love  and  fear  of  God 
or  out  of  intention  to  please  God  and  worl 
out  his  salvation ;  but  from  hypocrisy,  fron 
affectation  to  gain  the  favour  and  gooc 
opinion  of  men,  from  design  to  promote 
worldly  interests ;  this  is  the  way  of  de 
traction.  Hedoethwell,  saith  the  detractor 
it  cannot  be  denied;  but  for  what  reasoi 
doeth  he  so  ?  Is  it  not  plainly  his  interes1 
to  do  so?  Doth  he  not  mean  to  get  ap- 
plause  or  preferment  thereby  ?  Doth  Jol 
serve  God  for  nought  ?  So  said  the  fathei 
of  detracting  spirits. 

7.  He  derogateth  from  good  actions  bj 
pretending  to  correct  them,  or  to  shon 
better  that  might  have  been  done  in  theii 
room:  it  is,  saith  he,  done  in  some  respecl 
well,  or  tolerably;  but  it  might  have  beer 
done  better,  with  as  small  trouble  and  cost; 
he  was  overseen  in  choosing  this  way,  ot 
proceeding  in  this  manner.  Thus  did  Ju¬ 
das  blame  the  good  woman,  who  anointed 
our  Lord’s  feet:  Why  (said  he)  was  not 
this  ointment  sold ,  and  given  to  the  poort 1 
So  did  his  covetous  baseness  prompt  bin 
to  detract  from  that  performance,  of  which 
our  Saviour’s  goodness  did  pronounce,  that 
it  was  a  good  u-ork,  which  should  perpetu¬ 
ally  through  the  whole  world  pass  for  me¬ 
morable.* 

8.  A  detractor  not  regarding  the  gene¬ 
ral  course  and  constant  tenor  of  a  man's 
conversation,  which  is  conspicuously  and 
clearly  good,  will  attack  some  part  of  it, 
the  goodness  whereof  is  less  discernible, 
or  more  subject  to  contest  and  blame  ;  as 
if  in  a  body  admirably  handsome,  one  over¬ 
looking  that  curious  harmony,  that  deli¬ 
cate  complexion,  those  fine  lineaments  and 
goodly  features,  which,  running  through 
the  whole,  do  conspire  to  render  it  a  lovely 
spectacle,  should  pitch  on  an  eye  or  a  nose 
to  carp  at ;  or  as  if  in  a  town,  otherwhere 
begirt  with  impregnable  defences,  one 
should  search  for  the  weakest  place,  to 
form  a  battery  against  it. 

9.  In  fine,  the  detractor  injecteth  sug¬ 
gestions  of  every  thing  anywise  plausible 
or  possible,  that  can  serve  to  diminish  the 
worth  of  a  person,  or  value  of  an  action, 
which  he  would  discountenance  :  he  pry- 
eth  into  every  nook,  he  bolteth  every  cir¬ 
cumstance,  he  improveth  every  pretence, 

*  John  xii.  5.  ‘  Matt.  xxvi.  10. 13. 
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he  allegeth  any  report  or  rumour,  he  useth 
all  the  tricks  imaginable  to  that  end.  Such 
is  the  nature  and  way  of  detraction ;  in 
enlarging  upon  which  I  am  the  more  spa¬ 
ring,  because  the  arts  and  methods  of  de¬ 
traction  being  in  great  part  common  with 
those  of  slander  and  censure,  I  have  other- 
while  in  treating  upon  those  offences  more 
fully  declared  them. 

Now  for  dissuading  from  its  practice,  I 
shall  propound  to  your  consideration  the 
causes  whence  it  proceedeth,  the  irregula¬ 
rities  and  pravities  which  it  involveth,  the 
effects  which  it  produceth;  the  which  will 
appear  so  base  and  ugly,  that  whoever 
shall  consider  them  cannot,  I  suppose,  but 
loathe  the  daughter  of  such  parents,  the 
subject  of  such  qualities,  and  the  mother 
of  such  children. 

I.  The  causes  of  detraction  are, 

1 .  Ill  nature,  and  bad  humour  :  as  good 
nature  and  ingenuous  disposition  incline 
men  to  observe,  like,  and  commend  what 
appeareth  best  in  our  neighbour ;  so  ma- 

of  temper  and  heart  prompteth  to 
espy  and  catch  at  the  worst:  one,  as  a  bee, 
gathereth  honey  out  of  any  herb ;  the 
other,  as  a  spider,  sucketh  poison  out  of 
the  sweetest  flower. 

2.  Pride,  ambition,  and  inordinate  self- 
love:  the  detractor  would  engross  praise, 
and  derive  all  glory  to  himself ;  he  would 
be  the  chief,  the  only  excellent  person ; 
therefore  he  would  jostle  another’s  worth 
out  of  the  way,  that  it  may  not  endanger 
standing  in  competition  with  his,  or  lessen¬ 
ing  it  by  a  partnership ;  that  it  may  not 
outshine  his  reputation,  or  dim  it  by  the 
lustre  thereof.* 

3.  Envy:  a  detractor  liketh  not  to  see 
another  thrive,  and  flourish  in  the  good 
esteem  of  men,  therefore  he  would  gladly 
blast  his  worth  and  virtue ;  his  eye  is  evil 
and  sore,  therefore  would  he  quench,  or 
cloud  the  light  that  dazzleth  it. 

4.  Malicious  revenge  and  spite:  his 
neighbour's  good  practice  condeinneth  his 
bad  life ;  his  neighbour’s  worth  disparageth 
his  unworthiness;  this  he  conceiveth  high¬ 
ly  prejudicial  to  him;  hence  in  revenge  he 
will  labour  to  vilify  the  worth  and  good 
works  of  his  neighbour. 

5.  Sense  of  weakness,  want  of  courage, 
or  despondency  of  his  own  ability:  he  that 
in  any  kind  deemeth  himself  able,  or  con- 
fideth  in  his  own  strength  and  industry, 
will  allow  to  others  the  commendation  be¬ 
seeming  their  ability;]  for  he  thinketh him- 

•  Kxpeclit  vobis  neminem  videri  bonum,  quasi  alie- 
na  virtus  exprobratio  vestrorum  delictorum  sit. — 
de  y it.  B.  xix. 
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self  in  capacity  to  deserve  the  same,  and 
as  he  would  not  lose  the  fruits  of  his  own 
deserts,  so  he  taketh  it  for  equitable  that 
another  should  enjoy  them ;  to  deprive 
another  of  them  he  seeth  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  prejudice  his  own  capacity  and 
hope :  but  he  that  feeleth  himself  desti¬ 
tute  of  worth,  and  despaireth  to  arrive  to 
the  credit  of  others,  is  thence  tempted  to 
disparage  and  defame  such  persons  :  this 
course  he  taketh  as  the  best  allay  of  his 
contemptibleness,  the  only  solace  for  his 
defects  that  he  can  hope  for;  seeing  he 
cannot  arise  to  another’s  pitch,  he  would 
bring  down  that  other  to  his ;  he  cannot 
directly  get  any  praise,  therefore  he  w'ould 
indirectly  find  excuse,  by  shrouding  his 
unworthiness  under  the  blame  of  others. 
Hence  detraction  is  a  sign  of  the  weakest 
and  basest  spirit ;  it  is  an  impotent  and  gro¬ 
veling  serpent,  that  lurketh  in  the  hedge, 
waiting  opportunity  to  bite  the  heel  of  any 
nobler  creature  that  passeth  by. 

6.  Evil  conscience:  a  man  that  is  con¬ 
scious  to  himself  of  a  solid  worth  and  vir¬ 
tue,  of  having  honest  intentions,  of  having 
performed  good  deeds,  is  satisfied  with  the 
fruits  of  inward  comfort  and  outward  ap¬ 
probation,  which  they  do  yield;  he  there¬ 
fore  wall  scorn  to  seek  the  bettering  himself 
by  the  discredit  of  others  ;  he  will  not  by 
so  mean  a  practice  adulterate  that  worth, 
in  which  he  feeleth  sufficient  complacence;] 
he  rather  doth  like  that  others  should  enjoy 
their  due  commendation,  as  justifying  his 
own  claim  thereto;  he  willingly  payeth 
it,  because  he  may  justly  demand  it ;  and 
because  withholding  it  from  another  may 
•prejudice  his  own  right  thereto :  but  he 
that  is  sensible  of  no  good  qualities  in 
himself,  that  is  conscious  of  no  worthv 
actions  that  he  hath  done,  to  breed  a  satis¬ 
faction  of  mind,  or  build  a  reputation  upon, 
would  please  himself  in  making  others  as 
little  better  than  himself  as  he  can,  would 
ground  a  kind  of  ci’edit  upon  the  ruins 
and  rubbish  of  another’s  fame.  When  he 
knoweth  he  cannot  shine  by  his  own  light, 
he  would  seem  less  obscure  by  eclipsing 
the  brightness  of  others,  and  shutting  out 
the  day  from  about  him  ;  conceiving  that 
all  things  look  alike  in  the  dark,  and  that 
bad  appeareth  not  bad  where  no  good  is 
near. 

As  also  a  good  man  liketh  worth  and 
virtue,  because  they  resemble  what  he  dis- 

T«tJ  4/«yf/v  TCUi  ixUTU'V  K*ltTTO>ei(  buxnurOxi  «tl.  — 

Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  13. 

X  Remcdium  pcente  suae  arbitrantur,  si  nemo  sit 
sanctus,  si  omnibus  detrahatur,  si  turbasit  pereun- 
tium,  si  nuiltitudo  peccantium. —  Hut.  ad  Asellam . 
Ep.  99. 
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cerneth  in  himself ;  so  evil  men  hate  them, 
because  they  do  not  find  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  them:  they  are  like  the  fox,  who 
said  the  grapes  were  sour,  because  he  could 
not  reach  them  ;  and  that  the  hare  was  dry 
meat,  because  he  could  not  catch  her.  A 
detractor  therefore  is  always  a  bad  man, 
and  wanteth  those  good  qualities  which  he 
would  disparage. 

7.  Bad,  selfish  design:  detraction  is  a 
common  engine  whereby  naughty  men  strive 
to  compass  their  ends ;  when  by  fair  means, 
by  their  own  wit,  industry,  courage,  worthy 
behaviour,  they  cannot  promote  their  inte¬ 
rests,  they  cannot  drive  on  their  ambitious 
or  covetous  projects,  they  cannot  attain  that 
preferment  or  that  gain  which  they  affect, 
then  they  betake  themselves  to  this  crooked 
and  foul  way  of  supplanting,  by  detracting 
those  whom  they  conceit  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  designs.  It  was  the  first  piece  of 
wicked  policy  that  ever  was  practised  in 
the  world :  the  devil,  by  detracting  from  the 
goodness  and  veracity  of  God  (misrepre¬ 
senting  his  intentions,  and  misconstruing 
his  commands),  strove  to  achieve  his  mis¬ 
chievous  design  of  seducing  our  forefathers ; 
and  in  his  footsteps  his  serpentine  progeny 
(the  race  of  malicious,  envious,  ambitious, 
covetous,  and  crafty  politicians)  do  tread. 
It  is  observed  to  be  a  fault  that  usually 
haunteth  courts,  wherein  there  is  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  favour  of  a  prince,  and  the 
consequences  thereof  (for  dignity,  power, 
wealth,  repute),  to  get  which  to  themselves 
they  strive  to  dispossess  or  prevent  others 
by  this  instrument  of  detraction.  It  is  also 
rife  among  scholars,  that  is,  among  com¬ 
petitors  for  wit,  learning,  industry,  and 
the  rewards  of  them,  reputation  or  prefer¬ 
ment.  From  such  principles  and  causes 
usually  doth  this  practice  spring. 

II.  It  doth  involve  these  kinds  of  irre¬ 
gularity  and  pravity :  — 

1.  Injustice:  a  detractor  careth  not  how 
he  dealeth  with  his  neighbour,  what  wrong 
he  doeth  him.  Justice  obligeth  to  render 
every  man  his  due ;  honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due ,  and  praise  to  him  that  deserveth 
praise.  There  can  be  no  greater  injury 
done  a  man,  than  to  spoil  his  best  good,  his 
virtue ;  than  to  rob  him  of  the  best  reward 
of  his  pains  and  cares,  which  is  a  fair  re¬ 
putation  (1  speak  of  rewards  which  lie  in 
the  reach  of  men.)  No  man  prizes  any 
thing  comparably  to  his  honesty  and  ho¬ 
nour  ;  who  therefore  by  any  means  blurreth 
them,  is  most  injurious.'  Wo  unto  them  — 
who  take  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
from  him.  Isa.  v.  23. 

•  I*rov.  xvii.  15. 
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Injurious  indeed  he  is,  not  only  to  the 
virtuous  person,  but  to  virtue  itself ;  for 
commendation  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  it, 
wherever  it  is  found ;  which  conduceth  to 
its  encouragement  and  advancement ;  and 
to  wrong  goodness  itself  is  the  most  hei¬ 
nous  injustice. 

2.  Uncharitableness:  it  is  evident  that 
the  detractor  doth  not  love  his  neighbour ; 
for  charity  maketh  the  best  of  every  thing : 
Charity  believeth  every  thing ,  hopeth  every 
thing*  to  the  advantage  of  its  object ;  cha¬ 
rity  delighteth  to  see  the  beloved  to  prosper 
and  flourish  ;  and  will  therefore  contribute 
its  endeavour  to  the  procuring  it  to  do  so : 
the  detractor  therefore  (who  would  defile 
the  best,  and  display  the  worst  in  his  neigh¬ 
bour)  can  have  no  charity ;  he  indeed 
manifesteth  the  greatest  hatred,  seeing  he 
striveth  to  do  the  greatest  mischief,  to 
cause  the  greatest  vexation  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  in  bereaving  him  of  his  most  precious 
and  dear  enjoyments. 

3.  Impiety:  he  that  loveth  and  reveren- 
ceth  God,  will  acknowledge  and  approve  his 
goodness,  in  bestowing  excellent  gifts  and 
graces  to  his  brethren ;  when  such  appear, 
he  will  be  afraid  to  disavow  or  disgrace 
them,  that  he  may  not  rob  God  himself 
of  the  glory  thence  due  to  his  favour  and 
mercy,  or  through  his  neighbour’s  side 
wound  the  divine  benignity :  he  will  be 
ready  to  bless  and  praise  God  for  all  such 
emanations  of  his  goodness  ;  as  those  did 
in  the  gospel,  who,  beholding  our  Saviour’s 
miraculous  works  of  grace,  did  glorify  God, 
who  had  given  such  gifts  unto  men :  but  the 
detractor  careth  not  for  that ;  he  feareth 
not  to  bereave  God  of  the  honour  of  dis¬ 
pensing  good  gifts,  that  his  brother  may 
not  have  the  honour  of  receiving  them ;  he 
will  rather  deny  God  to  be  good,  than  allow 
a  man  to  be  so  by  his  grace  and  blessing : 
so  is  he  no  less  a  detractor  from  God,  than 
from  his  neighbour. 

Hence,  of  all  offences,  detraction  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  most  odious  to  God.  He  is 
the  God  of  truth,  and  therefore  detesteth 
lying,  of  which  detraction  ever,  especially 
in  moral  esteem,  hath  a  spice :  he  is  the 
God  of  justice,  and  therefore  especially 
doth  abhor  wronging  the  best  persons  and 
actions :  he  is  the  God  of  love,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  but  loathe  this  capital  violation 
of  charity:  he  is  jealous  of  his  glory,  and 
cannot  therefore  endure  it  to  be  abused 
by  slurring  his  good  gifts  and  graces  ;  he. 
cannot  but  hate  that  offence,  which  ap- 
proacheth  to  that  most  heinous  and  unpar¬ 
donable  sin,  that  consisteth  in  defaming 
*  1  Cor.  xiii. 
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the  excellent  works  performed  by  divine 
power  and  goodness,  ascribing  them  to  bad 
causes.' 

4.  Detraction  involveth  degenerous  base¬ 
ness,  meanness  of  spirit,  and  want  of  good 
manners.  All  men  affect  to  seem  generous, 
and  will  say  they  scorn  to  be  base ;  but  ge¬ 
nerosity  is  in  nothing  more  seen,  than  in  a 
candid  estimation  of  other  men’s  virtues 
and  good  qualities :  to  this  generosity  of 
nature,  generosity  of  education,  generosity 
of  principles  and  judgment,  do  all  conspi- 
ringly  dispose :  it  is  the  noblest  kind  of 
courtesy,  to  tender  and  further  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  others  ;  to  be  liberal  in  bestow¬ 
ing  commendation  on  deserving  persons  ; 
it  obligeth  men  more  than  any  other  bene¬ 
fit  can  do,  procuring  them  commonly  real 
advantage,  always  cheering  and  satisfying 
their  mind ;  for  in  nothing  more  do  they 
please  themselves,  than  in  reaping  this  fruit 
of  their  good  intention  and  honest  industry, 
the  approbation  of  worthy  men  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  a  most  genteel  thing  thus  to  oblige 
men.  But,  on  the  other  side,  nothing  more 
plainly  argueth  a  degenerate  and  ignoble 
heart,  ill-breeding  and  ill-formed  manners, 
a  sorry  mind  and  poor  judgment,  than  to 
disesteem  or  disparage  worth  and  virtue 
in  others :  it  is  the  most  savage  rudeness, 
the  most  sordid  illiberality,  the  most  ugly 
clownishness,  that  can  be ;  of  all  men,  there¬ 
fore,  it  most  doth  misbecome  those  who 
pretend  to  be  gentlemen. 

5.  In  consequence  to  these  things,  de¬ 
traction  includeth  folly;  for  every  unjust, 
every  uncharitable,  every  impious,  every 
base  person  is,  as  such,  a  fool :  none  of 
those  qualities  are  consistent  with  wisdom ; 
but  the  folly  of  it  will  particularly  appear, 
together  with  its  pravity,  by  the  bad  and 
hurtful  effects  which  it  produceth,  both  in 
regard  to  others,  and  to  him  that  prac- 
tiseth  it ;  some  of  which  are  these :  — 

III.  1.  The  practice  thereof  is  a  great 
discouragement  and  obstruction  to  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  goodness:  for  many,  see¬ 
ing  the  best  men  thus  disparaged,  and  the 
best  actions  vilified,  are  disheartened  and 
deterred  from  practising  virtue,  especially 
in  a  conspicuous  and  eminent  degree.  Why, 
will  many  a  man  say,  shall  I  be  strictly 
good,  seeing  goodness  is  so  liable  to  be 
misused,  seeing  thereby  I  shall  provoke 
the  detracting  tongue,  seeing  my  reward 
shall  be  to  have  a  severe  inquisition  pass 
upon  me,  to  have  my  life  defaced,  and  my 
name  bespattered  ?  Had  not  I  better  be 
contented  with  a  mediocrity  and  obscurity 
of  goodness,than  by  a  glaring  lustre  thereof 
*  Matt.  xii. 
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to  draw  the  envious  eye,  and  kindle  raging 
obloquy  upon  me  ?  Thus  men  of  a  weaker 
spirit,  or  a  bashful  temper  (who  are  not 
stiff  and  resolute  in  their  way,  who  have 
not  the  heart  or  the  face  to  bear  up  against 
rude  assaults  of  their  reputation),  will  be 
scared  and  daunted  by  detraction ;  so  as 
consequently  to  be  induced, 

- placare  invidiam  virtute  relieta. — Hon. 

And  when  thus  the  credit  of  virtue  is  blast¬ 
ed  in  its  practisers,  many  will  be  diverted 
from  it ;  so  will  it  grow  out  of  request,  and 
the  world  will  be  corrupted  by  these  agents 
of  the  evil  one. 

It  were,  indeed,  upon  this  consideration, 
advisable  and  just,  not  to  seem  ever  to 
detract ;  even  not  then  when  we  are  well 
assured  that  by  speaking  ill  we  shall  not 
really  do  it ;  if  we  should  discover  any  man 
to  seem  woi’thy,  or  to  be  so  reputed,  whom 
yet  we  discern,  by  standing  in  a  nearer 
light,  not  to  be  truly  such,  having  had 
opportunity  to  know  his  bad  qualities,  bad 
purposes,  or  bad  deeds ;  yet  wisdom  would 
commonly  dictate,  and  goodness  dispose, 
not  to  mar  his  repute.  If  we  should  ob¬ 
serve,  without  danger  of  mistake,  any  plau¬ 
sible  action  to  be  performed  out  of  bad 
inclinations,  principles,  or  designs ;  yet  or¬ 
dinarily  in  discretion  and  honesty  w’e  should 
let  it  pass  with  such  commendation  as  its 
appearance  may  procure,  rather  than  to 
slur  it  by  venting  our  disadvantageous 
apprehensions  about  it :  for  it  is  no  great 
harm  that  any  man  should  enjoy  undeserved 
commendation,  or  that  a  counterfeit  worth 
should  find  a  dissembled  respect ;  it  is  but 
being  over-just,  which  if  it  be  ever  a  fault, 
can  hardly  be  so  in  this  case,  wherein  we  do 
not  expend  any  cost,  or  suffer  any  damage1 
but  it  may  do  mischief  to  blemish  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  virtue ;  it  may  be  a  wrong 
thereto,  to  deface  its  very  image;  the  very 
disclosing  hypocrisy  doth  inflict  a  wound 
on  goodness,  and  exposeth  it  to  scandal ; 
for  bad  men  thence  will  be  prone  to  infer, 
that  all  virtue  proceedeth  from  the  like  bad 
principles:  so  the  disgrace  cast  on  that 
which  is  spurious  will  redound  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  that  which  is  most  genuine :  and 
if  it  be  good  to  forbear  detracting  from 
that  which  is  certainly  false,  much  more 
is  it  so  in  regard  to  that  which  is  possibly 
true ;  and  far  more  still  is  it  so  in  respect 
to  that  w'hich  is  clear  and  sure. 

2,  Hence  detraction  is  very  noxious  and 
baneful  to  all  society ;  for  all  society  is 
maintained  in  welfare  by  encouragement 
of  honesty  and  industry ;  the  which,  when 
disparagement  is  cast  upon  them,  will  be 
in  danger  to  languish  and  decay  :  whence 
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a  detractor  is  the  worst  member  that  can 
be  of  a  society;  he  is  a  very  moth,  a  very 
canker  therein. 

3.  Detraction  worketh  real  damage  and 
mischief  to  our  neighbour;  it  bereaveth 
him  of  that  goodly  reputation  which  is  the 
proper  reward  of  virtue,  and  a  main  sup¬ 
port  to  the  practice  of  it ;  it  often  really 
obstructeth  and  disappointeth  his  under¬ 
takings,  estranging  those  from  him,  or 
setting  them  against  him,  who  do  credu¬ 
lously  entertain  it. 

4.  The  detractor  abuseth  those  into  whose 
ears  he  instilleth  his  poisonous  suggestions, 
engaging  them  to  partake  in  the  injuries 
done  to  worth  and  virtue ;  causing  them  to 
entertain  unjust  and  uncharitable  conceits, 
to  practise  unseemly  and  unworthy  beha¬ 
viour  toward  good  men. 

5.  The  detractor  produceth  great  incon- 
veniencies  and  mischiefs  to  himself. 

He  raiseth  against  himself  tierce  ani¬ 
mosity  and  wrath:  for  men  that  are  con¬ 
scious  to  themselves  of  their  own  honest 
meaning  and  blameless  proceedings,  cannot 
endure  to  be  abused  by  unjust  disparage¬ 
ment  ;  hence  are  they  stirred  to  boil  with 
passion,  and  to  discharge  revenge  upon  the 
detractor. 

He  exposeth  himself  to  general  hatred ; 
all  good  men  loathe  hint  as  a  base  and  mis¬ 
chievous  person,  and  a  particular  enemy  of 
theirs,  always  ready  to  wrong  them  ;  every 
man  is  apt  to  say,  he  that  doth  thus  abuse 
another  will  be  ready  to  serve  me  in  like 
manner  if  I  chance  to  come  in  his  way, 
vilifying  the  best  thing  I  can  do  :  even  the 
worst  men  will  dislike  him :  for  even  such 
affect  to  do  somewhat  laudable  or  plausible, 
and  would  be  glad  to  enjoy  approbation  for 
it ;  and  cannot  therefore  brook  those  who 
lie  in  wait  to  rob  them  of  the  fruit  of  their 
good  endeavours:  so  do  all  men  worthily 
detest  and  shun  the  detractor,  as  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy  to  goodness  first,  and  then  unto 
men.  Further, 

0.  The  detractor  vieldeth  occasion  to 
others,  and  a  kind  of  right  to  return  the 
same  measure  upon  him.  If  he  hath  in  him 
a  show  of  anything  laudable  men  will  not 
allow  him  any  commendation  from  it ;  for 
why,  conceive  they,  shall  he  receive  that 
which  he  will  not  suffer  others  to  enjoy  ? 
How  can  any  man  admit  him  to  have  any 
real  worth  or  virtue  in  himself  who  doth 
not  like  it  or  treat  it  well  in  another? 
Hence,  if  a  detractor  hath  any  good  in  him, 
he  much  injureth  himself,  depriving  him¬ 
self  of  all  the  respect  belonging  thereto. 

7.  Again,  the  detractor,  esteeming  things 
according  to  moral  possibility,  will  assurod- 
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ly  be  defeated  in  his  .aims ;  his  detraction 
in  the  close  will  avail  nothing,  but  to  bring 
trouble  and  shame  upon  himself;  for  God 
hath  a  particular  care  over  innocence  and 
goodness,  so  as  not  to  let  them  finally  to 
suffer :  the  good  man's  righteousness  he  will 
bring  forth  as  the  light ,  and  his  judgment  as 
the  noon  day.*  Wise  men  easily  will  discern 
the  foul  play,  and  will  scorn  it ;  good  men 
ever  will  be  ready  to  clear  and  vindicate 
the  truth:  worth,  however  clouded  fora 
time,  will  break  through  all  mists,  and 
gloriously  expand  itself,  to  the  confusion 
of  its  most  sly  opposers. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  obvious  effects 
of  this  practice ;  the  consideration  where¬ 
of  (together  with  the  causes  producing  it, 
and  the  essential  adjuncts  which  it  doth  in¬ 
volve)  will,  I  should  think,  suffice  to  deter 
us  from  it. 

I  shall  only  adjoin  one  consideration, 
which  our  text  suggesteth :  Speak  nut  evil 
of  one  another,  brethren,  saith  the  Apostle: 
brethren;  that  appellation  doth  imply  a 
strong  argument  enforcing  the  precept : 
brethren,  with  especial  tenderness  of  affec¬ 
tion,  should  love  one  another,  and  delight 
in  each  other’s  good ;  they  should  tender 
the  interest  and  honour  of  each  other  as 
their  own ;  they  should  therefore  by  all 
means  cherish  and  countenance  virtue  in 
one  another,  as  that  which  promoteth  the 
common  welfare,  which  adorneth  and  il- 
lustrateth  the  dignity  of  their  family.  We 
should  rejoice  in  the  good  qualities  and 
worthy  deeds  of  any  Christian,  as  glorify¬ 
ing  our  common  Father,  as  gracing  our 
common  profession,  as  edifyingthe  common 
body  whereof  we  are  members.  Members 
we  are  one  of  another ,  and  as  such  should 
find  complacence  in  the  health  and  vigour 
of  any  part,  from  whence  the  whole  doth  re¬ 
ceive  benefit  and  comfort:  for  one  brother 
to  repine  at  the  welfare,  to  malign  the  pro¬ 
sperity,  to  decry  the  merit,  to  destroy  the 
reputation  of  another,  is  very  unnatural ; 
for  one  Christian  anywise  to  wrong  or  pre¬ 
judice  another,  is  highly  impious. 

To  conclude :  it  is  our  duty  (which  equity, 
which  ingenuity,  which  charity ,  which  piety, 
do  all  concurrently  oblige  us  to,)  whenever 
we  do  see  any  good  person,  or  worthy  deed, 
to  yield  hearty  esteem,  to  pay  due  respect, 
gladly  to  congratulate  the  person,  and  will¬ 
ingly  to  commend  the  work  ;  rendering 
withal,  thanks  and  praise  for  them  to  the 
donor  of  all  good  gifts:  unto  whom,  for  all 
the  good  things  bestowed  upon  us,  and 
upon  all  his  creatures,  be  for  ever  all  glory 
and  praise.  Amen. 

'  Paul  xjjcvu.  6. 
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AGAINST  RASH  CENSURING  AND  JUDGING. 

Matth.  vii.  1 _ Judge  not. 

•  These  words,  being  part  of  our  Saviour’s 
■  most  divine  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  con- 
I  tain  a  very  short  precept,  but  of  vast  use 
I  and  consequence ;  the  observance  whereof 
|  would  much  conduce  to  the  good  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  private  quiet  of  each  man  ; 
it  interdicting  a  practice,  which  commonly 
produceth  very  mischievous  and  trouble¬ 
some  effects  ;  a  practice  never  rare  among 
men,  but  now  very  rife ;  when,  with  the 
general  causes,  which  ever  did  and  ever 
will  in  some  measure  dispose  men  thereto, 
some  special  ones  do  concur,  that  power¬ 
fully  incline  to  it. 

There  are  innate  to  men  an  unjust  pride, 
emboldening  them  to  take  upon  them  be¬ 
yond  what  belongeth  to  them,  or  doth  be¬ 
come  them;  an  excessive  self-love,  prompt¬ 
ing  them,  as  to  flatter  themselves  in  their 
own  conceit,  so  to  undervalue  others,  and 
from  vilifying  their  neighbours,  to  seek 
commendation  to  themselves;  an  envious 
malignity,  which  ever  lusteth  to  be  pam¬ 
pered  with  finding  or  making  faults;  many 
corrupt  affections,  springing  from  fleshly 
nature,  which  draw  or  drive  men  to  this 
practice ;  so  that  in  all  ages  it  hath  been  very 
common,  and  never  any  profession  hath  been 
so  much  invaded,  as  that  of  the  judge. 

But  divers  peculiar  causes  have  such  an 
influence  upon  our  age,  as  more  strongly 
to  sway  men  thereto :  there  is  a  wonderful 
affectation  to  seem  hugely  wise  and  witty ; 
and  how  can  we  seem  such,  more  than  in 
putting  on  the  garb  and  countenance  of 
judges ;  scanning  and  passing  sentence  upon 
all  persons,  and  all  things  incident?  There 
is  an  extreme  niceness  and  delicacy  of  con¬ 
ceit,  which  maketh  us  apt  to  relish  few 
things,  and  to  distaste  any  thing;  there  are 
dissensions  in  opinion,  and  addietedness  to 
parties,  which  do  tempt  us,  and  seem  to 
authorize  us  in  condemning  all  that  differ 
from  us ;  there  is  a  deep  corruption  of  mind 
and  manners,  which  engageth  men  in  their 
own  defence  to  censure  others,  diverting 
the  blame  from  home,  and  shrouding  their 
own  under  the  covert  of  other  men’s  faults  ;* 
there  are  new’  principles  of  morality  and 
policy  become  current  with  great  vogue, 
which  allow  to  do  or  say  anything  subser¬ 
vient  to  our  interests  or  designs;  which 
also  do  represent  all  men  so  bad,  that, 

•  Expcdit  vobis  ncminein  videri  bonuni ;  quasi 
aliens  vii  tus  exprobrutio  vestrorum  deUctnrum  sit.  — 
Sen.  <ie  I'il.  B.  xix. 


admitting  them  true,  nothing  hardly  can 
be  said  ill  of  any  man  beyond  truth  and 
justice. 

Hence  is  the  world  become  so  extremely 
critical  and  censorious,  that  in  many  places 
the  chief  employment  of  men,  and  the  main 
body  of  conversation  is,  if  we  mark  it,  taken 
up  in  judging:  every  gossipping  is,  as  it 
were,  a  court  of  justice  ;  every  seat  be- 
cometh  a  tribunal ;  at  every  table  standeth 
a  bar,  whereto  all  men  are  cited,  whereat 
every  man,  as  it  happeneth,  is  arraigned 
and  sentenced :  no  sublimity  or  sacredness 
of  dignity,  no  integrity  or  innocence  of 
life,  no  prudence  or  circumspection  of  de¬ 
meanour,  can  exempt  any  person  from  it : 
not  one  escapeth  being  taxed  under  some 
scandalous  name,  or  odious  character,  one 
or  other. f  Not  only  the  outward  actions 
and  visible  practices  of  men  are  judged; 
but  their  retired  sentiments  are  brought 
imder  trial,  their  inward  dispositions  have 
a  verdict  past  on  them,  their  final  states 
are  determined.  Whole  bodies  of  men  are 
thus  judged  at  once,  and  nothing  it  is  in 
one  breath  to  damn  whole  churches,  at  one 
push  to  throw  down  whole  nations  into  the 
bottomless  pit.  All  mankind  in  a  lump  is 
severely  censured,  as  void  of  any  real  good¬ 
ness  or  true  virtue ;  so  fatally  depraved  as 
not  to  be  corrigible  by  any  good  discipline, 
not  to  be  recoverable  even  by  the  grace  of 
Guu:  yea  God  himself  is  hardly  spared,  his 
providence  coming  under  the  bold  obloquy 
of  those  who,  as  the  Psalmist  speaketh  of 
some  in  his  time,  whose  race  doth  yet  sur¬ 
vive,  speak  loftily ,  and  set  their  mouth 
against  the  heaoensJ 

This  being  too  apparently  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  obvious  practice  of 
men,  it  were  desirable  that,  in  order  to 
their  being  reclaimed,  men  commonly  did 
well  understand  the  nature  of  this  practice, 
with  the  heinous  guilt,  and  consequently 
the  deadly  hazard,  they  do  incur  thereby: 
at  this  purpose  my  discourse  shall  aim, 
wherein  I  shall  endeavour  both  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  practice  forbidden  in  my 
!  text,  and  to  declare  the  pravity,  iniquity, 
and  folly  of  it. 

Judge  not.  As  to  the  word,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  it  being  in  itself,  according  to 
its  primitive  sense,  of  a  middle  and  indif¬ 
ferent  signification,  is  yet  frequently  in  the 
scripture  used  in  the  worst  sense ;  so  as 
to  import  those  acts,  or  those  effects  of 

t  E U  roc  rSf  i>.Xuv  troXtrrpatyfAoyui  xoc) 
becrxyecreu  r.uuv  «t<x>  c  $>oc  kou  oibt*et  iv  it spots 
co  fitajTiKO*  ac*b(ic e,  oi  uo>*zi»  recory;  iXioOipo*  rr,(  icuotp- 
xctiroiyi  rcntCry:  #r uXyc  y.iifxiyv.i  airy.  —  Ghl*y». 

ad  den.  t.  vi.  Orat.  42. 

a  Paul.  lxxlii.  8,  9. 
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judgment,  which  pass  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  persons  subjected  thereto  ;  for 
condemnation,  and  for  infliction  of  punish¬ 
ment:  and  this  sense  here  surely  the  word 
doth  principally  respect,  yet  not  so  pre¬ 
cisely  as  to  exclude  somewhat  contained  in 
the  larger  sense :  we  are  so  prohibited  the 
condemning  and  punishing  our  neighbour 
in  his  good  name,  that  withal  some  acts 
antecedent,  or  concomitant  to  those,  are 
glanced  at  in  the  prohibition :  undue  appli¬ 
cation  thereto,  unjust  proceeding  therein 
are  also  signified  unlawful ;  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  and  the  reason  of  the  case 
may  be  so  far  extended. 

But  for  the  fuller  and  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  matter,  we  must  observe, 
that  there  are  divers  sorts  of  judging,  or 
acts  resembling  judgment,  which  do  not 
belong  to  this  precept ;  which  it  is  requi¬ 
site  to  distinguish  from  this  judging  pro¬ 
hibited. 

1.  That  exercising  public  judgment,  or 
administering  justice,  is  not  here  prohi¬ 
bited,  I  need  not  to  insist;  that  is  neces¬ 
sary:  human  society  could  not  subsist, 
right  could  not  be  maintained,  nor  peace 
preserved  without  it ;  God  thereby  govern- 
eth  the  world,  earthly  judges  being  his 
instruments  and  substitutes ;  such  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  so  much  the  act  of  men,  as  of 
God  himself,  by  whose  authority,  in  whose 
name,  for  whose  service,  it  is  ministered. 
As  Moses  told  the  judges  in  his  time,  You 
shall  not  he  afraid  of  the  face  of  man ;  for 
the  judgment  is  God's.'1  And  in  number¬ 
less  places  of  scripture  this  judgment  is 
allowed  and  authorized ;  it  therefore  is 
not  touched  here. 

‘2.  That  trial  and  censure,  although  out  of 
court,  and  without  formal  process,  which 
any  kind  of  superiors  do  exercise  upon 
their  inferiors  committed  to  their  inspec¬ 
tion  and  care ;  such  as  of  parents  over 
children,  masters  over  servants,  pastors 
over  their  flock,  any  governors  over  their 
charge,  their  admonitions,  reprehensions, 
and  corrections  are,  to  be  excepted  hence, 
as  being  in  themselves  needful  and  war¬ 
ranted,  yea  enjoined  by  God. 

3.  Neither  arc  fraternal  correption  or 
friendly  reproof,  proceeding  out  of  chari¬ 
table  design ,  upon  clear  ground,  in  fit  sea¬ 
son,  within  reasonable  compass,  concerned 
in  this  prohibition  ;  this  being  a  wholesome 
practice,  and  a  duty  incumbent  on  us : 
Thou  shalt  (saith  the  Law)  not  hate  thy 
brother  in  thine  heart;  thou  shall  in  any 
u  ise  rebuke  thy  neighbour ,  and  not  suffer 
sin  upon  him.c 

*  Dcut.  1.  17.  •  Lcvit.  xix.  17  1  Thcss.  v.  14. 


4.  All  observing  and  reflecting  upon  our 
neighbours’  actions,  all  framing  an  opinion 
about  them,  and  expressing  our  minds  con¬ 
cerning  them,  are  not  forbidden.  For  we 
are  not  bound  perpetually  to  shut  our  eyes, 
or  go  about  hoodwinked ;  nor  to  stop  our 
ears  and  make  ourselves  deaf :  and  how 
can  we  forbear  to  think  according  to  plain 
evidence?  how  can  we  resist  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  sense  upon  our  minds  ?  how  can 
we  contest  notorious  experience  ?  how  also, 
barring  such  apprehensions  of  obvious  and 
apparent  things,  could  we  bear  testimony 
concerning  them?  how  could  we  signify 
our  approbation  or  dislike  of  them  ?  how 
could  we  for  his  amendment  admonish  or 
reprove  our  neighbour,  as  in  some  cases 
we  are  obliged  to  do? 

5.  We  are  not  hence  obliged  to  think 
so  well  of  all  men,  as  without  competent 
knowledge  always  to  rely  upon  their  pre¬ 
tences,  or  to  entrust  our  interests  in  their 
hands;  for  common  experience  acquaint- 
eth  us  that  we  may  be  deceived  in  trusting 
men ;  prudence  biddeth  us  in  matters  of 
importance  not  to  confide  in  uncertainties; 
wherefore  we  shall  not  be  culpable  for  be¬ 
ing  wary  in  such  cases:  this  indeed  is  not 
a  positive  judgment,  but  only  a  waving  to 
declare  in  favour,  when  sufficient  ground 
of  doing  so  doth  not  appear ;  it  is  only 
a  reasonable  suspecting  the  possibility  of 
miscarriage  in  some  persons,  not  a  down¬ 
right  asserting  ill  concerning  any  one  man : 
wherefore  to  do  it,  as  it  suiteth  discretion, 
so  it  doth  not  thwart  justice  or  charity; 
and  cannot  therefore  be  prohibited  here. 

6.  We  are  also  not  hence  obliged,  in 
contradiction  to  plain  sense,  to  judge  well 
of  men;  accounting  him  for  a  saint,  or  a 
good  man,  whom  we  see  living  disorderly, 
or  committing  scandalous  offences,  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  rules  of  piety,  justice,  or 
sobriety. 

In  fine,  there  are  some  special  cases 
and  circumstances,  wherein  good  men  ex¬ 
cusably  may  in  severe  terms  declare  their 
resentment  of  manifest  wickedness,  espe¬ 
cially  such  as  is  prejudicial  to  God's  honour 
and  public  good.  Of  this  there  are  divers 
instances,  which  yet  hardly  can  be  reduced 
to  common  rule,  or  proposed  for  general 
example ;  the  matter  being  ticklish,  and 
men  being  apt  to  pervert  any  liberty  or 
pretence  of  this  kind,  by  indulging  to  their 
own  bad  humours  and  passions. 

These  sorts  of  allowable  judgments  being 
excepted,  it  is  then  private,  affected,  need- 
les£,  groundless,  rash,  and  harsh  censuring 
the  persons  or  actions  of  our  brethren ; 
such  as  doth  resemble  not  the  acting  of  a 
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lawful  superior,  of  a  needful  witness,  of  a 
faithful  friend,  but  of  a  judgeacting  without 
competent  right,  upon  no  good  grounds, 
or  in  undue  manner,  which  is  here  inter¬ 
dicted  :  the  word  judging  doth  well  imply 
the  nature  of  this  fault,  the  manner  of  our 
proceeding  therein,  the  grounds  of  its  un¬ 
lawfulness  ;  neither  perhaps  can  we  better 
understand  our  duty  in  this  matter,  than 
by  expending  what  are  the  properties  and 
obligations  of  a  judge,  and  comparing  our 
practice  thereto ;  for  thence  it  may  plainly 
appear  how  unqualified  we  are  to  bear  this 
office,  and  how  unduly  we  execute  it. 

1.  No  judge  should  intrude  himself  in¬ 
to  the  office,  or  assume  a  judicial  power 
without  competent  authority;  that  is,  by 
delegation  from  superior  powers,  or  by 
voluntary  reference  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  This  condition  we  fail  in,  when¬ 
ever  without  warrant  from  God,  or  special 
reason  exacting  it  from  us,  we  do  pry  into, 
scan,  and  tax  the  actions  of  our  neighbour.*1 
When,  I  say,  we  are  pragmatically  inqui¬ 
sitive  into  the  purposes  and  proceedings  of 
our  superiors,  of  our  equals,  of  those  who 
are  not  subject  to  our  charge  and  care, 
when  we  narrowly  examine  them,  when 
we  peremptorily  blame  them,  then  do  we 
unduly  exalt  ourselves  above  them,  and 
exercise  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over 
them.  What  sense  doth  offer  we  may  re¬ 
ceive  in;  what  judgment  reason  doth  ex¬ 
tort,  we  may  follow ;  what  testimony  public 
benefit  requireth,  we  may  yield;  what  ex¬ 
pression  charity  doth  call  for  toward  our 
neighbour’s  edification,  we  may  seasonably 
vent :  but  if  we  proceed  further  in  this 
way,  the  party  concerned  may  appeal  from 
us  as  incompetent  and  unlawful  judges  of 
his  actions  or  his  state ;  we  are  arrogant 
and  injurious  in  presuming  to  exercise  that 
office.*  God  is  the  master  and  judge  of 
men,  and  without  authority  from  him,  we 
must  not  presume  to  judge  his  servants 
and  subjects :  so  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul : 
Who  (saith  he)  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man's  servant  f  to  his  oum  master  he  stand- 
eth  or  falleth:'  and  St.  James  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  upon  the  same  ground,  expostulateth 
with  the  censurer :  There  is  (6aith  he)  one 
Lawgiver ,  who  is  able  to  save ,  or  to  destroy ; 
who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  ?f  Our 
Lord  himself  for  this  reason  declined  inter¬ 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  men :  Who  (said 
he)  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you?* 
And  shall  we  constitute  ourselves  in  the 
office,  shall  we  seat  ourselves  on  the  tribu- 
•  Quid  in  potestAtem  alienam  irruis  ?  quid  temc- 
rarius  Dti  tribunal  aacendis  ? —  Opt.  lib.  2. 

d  1  Pet.  iv.  15;  1  These,  ir.  11;  Prov.  xxvii.  16;  1  Tim. 
t.  13.  •  Rom.  xiv.  4.  1  James  iv.  11.  *  Luke  xii.  14. 
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nal,  without  any  commission  from  God  or 
call  from  men?  How  many  judges,  if  this 
proviso  were  observed,  would  have  their 
quietus !  how  many  censurers  would  be 
voided  hence ! 

2.  A  judge  should  be  free  from  all  pre¬ 
judices  and  all  partial  affections ;  especially 
from  those  which  are  disadvantageous  to 
the  party  in  danger  to  suffer  ;h  such  as 
tempt  or  incline  to  condemn  him ;  from  ill- 
opinion  and  ill-will,  from  anger,  envy,  re¬ 
vengefulness,  contempt,  and  the  like:  for 
he  that  is  possessed  with  these  is  nowise 
qualified  to  be  a  judge  ;  his  eyes  are  blinded, 
or  distorted,  or  infected  with  bad  tinctures, 
so  that  he  cannot  discern  what  is  right,  or 
that  he  seeth  things  represented  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  under  false  colours ;  his 
mind  is  discomposed  and  disturbed,  so  that 
he  cannot  calmly  and  steadily  apprehend  or 
consider  the  just  state  of  the  case ;  his  will 
is  biassed,  and  strongly  propendeth  one 
way,  so  that  he  cannot  proceed  uprightly 
in  a  straight  and  even  course :  being  not 
indifferently  affected,  but  concerned  on  one 
side,  he  is  become  a  party,  or  an  adversary, 
and  thence  unfit  to  be  a  judge ;  he  hath 
determined  the  cause  with  himself  before¬ 
hand,  so  that  no  place  is  left  to  further  dis¬ 
cussion  or  defence ;‘  wherefore  before  such 
a  judge  the  best  cause  will  fall,  the  clearest 
innocence  shall  not  preserve  from  condem¬ 
nation.  He,  therefore,  that  will  undertake 
this  office,  must  first  divest  himself  of  all 
prejudices,  must  rid  himself  of  all  passions, 
must  purify  himself  from  all  corrupt  in¬ 
clinations,  taking  care  not  to  come  with  a 
condemning  mind,  or  a  lust  to  punish  the 
obnoxious  party ;  otherwise  a  just  exception 
lieth  against  him,  and  reasonably  his  juris¬ 
diction  may  be  declined. 

If  this  rule  were  put  in  practice,  there 
would  be  little  censuring ;  for  few  come  to 
it  with  a  free  and  pure  mind;  few  blame 
their  neighbours  without  some  pre-occu¬ 
pation  of  judgment,  or  some  disaffection 
toward  them. 

3.  A  judge  should  never  proceed  in 
judgment,  without  careful  examination  of 
the  cause,  so  as  well  to  understand  it.-* 
Even  those,  who  out  of  indispensable  duty, 
or  by  a  just  power,  may  call  others  to  ac¬ 
count,  are  yet  obliged  to  be  wary,  and  never 
to  pass  sentence  without  due  cognizance  of 
the  cause ;  otherwise  they  will  judge  blindly 
and  rashly  ;  they  w  ill  either  decide  wrongly, 
or  so  truiy,  that  doing  it  must  be  imputed 
not  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  fortune ; 
often  they  will  be  mistaken,  and  it  is  luck 

b  Levit.  xix.  15.  1  James  ii.  1  ;  Matt.  xxii.  16; 

I  Tim.  v.  il.  J  Deut.  1.  16. 
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that  they  are  not  so  always:  and  what  plainer 
iniquity  can  there  be,  than  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  or  real  interest  of  any  man  should  be 
put  to  the  arbitrement  of  chance ;  that  he 
should  be  defamed,  or  damnified,  not  for  a 
certain  fault,  but  from  an  unhappy  lot?  As 
things  viewed  at  a  distance  appear  much  dif¬ 
ferent  in  bigness,  shape,  and  colour,  from 
what  they  are  in  nature  and  reality ;  so  if 
we  do  not  look  nearly  and  narrowly,  we 
shall  greatly  misapprehend  the  nature,  the 
degrees,  the  right  characters  of  things  and 
of  "persons :  then  be  our  pretence  to  judge 
never  so  fair,  yet  our  proceeding  is  unjust ; 
then  if  we  do  unduly  invade  the  place,  it 
will  be  a  great  aggravation  of  our  misde¬ 
meanour  :  if  of  our  own  head  and  pleasure 
we  will  constitute  ourselves  judges,  yet  at 
least  we  should  act  the  judge’s  part,  in 
patiently  attending  to,  and  heedfully  sifting 
the  cause:  if  we  have  not  a  stomach  to 
hear,  if  we  will  not  afford  the  care  to  mind 
what  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  party 
concerned ;  if  we  cannot  or  will  not  scan 
every  point  and  circumstance  which  may 
serve  to  acquit  him,  or  to  excuse  and  ex¬ 
tenuate  his  guilt,  why  do  we  undertake  to 
be  his  judges?  why  do  we  engage  ourselves 
into  the  commission  of  so  palpable  injus¬ 
tice;  yea,  of  so  disgraceful  folly?  for,  lie 
that  ansxcereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it , 
it  is  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  a  folly  and  shame 
unto  him.k  This  caution  exeludeth  rash 
judgment,  from  which  if  men  would  ab¬ 
stain,  there  would  be  little  censuring:  for 
nothing  is  more  ordinary,  than  for  men  to 
do  like  those  of  whom  St.  Jude  saith,  "Ora. 
ouk  cUa c,  fi Xa<r<pnfitun,  they  rail  at  what  they 
knoiv  not they  censure  persons  with  whom 
they  are  not  throughly  acquainted,  they 
condemn  actions  whereof  they  do  not  clearly 
ken  the  reasons ;  they  little  weigh  the  causes 
and  circumstances  which  urge  or  force  men 
to  do  things ;  they  stand  at  great  distance, 
and  yet  v  ith  great  assurance  and  peremp¬ 
toriness  determine  how  things  are,  as  if  they 
did  see  through  them,  and  knew  them  most 
exactly. 

•4.  A  judge  should  never  pronounce  final 
sentence,  but  ex  allegatis  et  probatis ,  upon 
good  grounds,  after  certain  proof,  and 
upon  full  conviction.  Not  any  slight  con¬ 
jecture,  or  thin  surmise  ;  any  idle  report, 
or  weak  pretence,  is  sufficient  to  ground  a 
condemnation  upon ;  the  case  should  be 
irrefragablv  clear  and  sure  before  we  de¬ 
termine  on  the  worst  side:*  Judge  not 
(saith  our  Lord)  according  to  the  appear- 
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ance ,  but  judge  righteous  judgment .m  The 
Jews,  seeing  our  Lord  cure  an  infirm  per¬ 
son  upon  the  sabbath  day,  presently  upon 
that  semblance  condemned  him  of  violating 
the  Law  ;  not  considering  either  the  sense 
of  the  Law,  or  the  nature  of  his  perfor¬ 
mance  ;  and  this  he  termeth  unrighteous 
judgment.  Every  accusation  should  be 
deemed  null,  until,  both  as  to  matter  of 
fact,  and  in  point  of  right,  it  be  firmly 
proved  true  ;  f  it  sufficeth  not  to  presume 
it  may  be  so;  to  say,  it  seemeth  thus,  doth 
not  sound  like  the  voice  of  a  judge;  other¬ 
wise  seeing  there  never  is  wanting  some 
colour  of  accusation,  every  action  being 
liable  to  some  suspicion,  or  sinister  con¬ 
struction,  no  innocence  could  be  secure, 
no  person  could  escape  condemnation;  the 
reputation  and  interest  of  all  men  living 
would  continually  stand  exposed  to  inevit¬ 
able  danger.  It  is  a  rule  of  equity  and 
humanity,  built  upon  plain  reason,  that 
rather  a  nocent  person  should  be  permitted 
to  escape,  than  an  innocent  should  be  con¬ 
strained  to  suffer:  for  the  impunity  of  the 
one  is  but  an  inconvenience ;  the  suffering 
of  the  other  is  wrong :  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  yieldeth  only  a  remote  probable 
benefit ;  the  affliction  of  the  blameless  in- 
volveth  a  near  certain  mischief:  wherefore 
it  is  more  prudent  and  more  righteous  to 
absolve  a  man,  of  whose  guilt  there  are 
probable  arguments,  than  to  condemn  any 
man  upon  bare  suspicions.  And  remark¬ 
able  it  is  how  God  in  the  Law  did  prescribe 
the  manner  of  trial  and  judgment,  even  in 
the  highest  case,  and  most  nearly  touching 
himself,  that  of  idolatry:  If  (saith  the  Law, 
Deut.  xvii.  4),  it  be  told  thee ,  and  thou  hast 
heard  of  it ,  and  inquired  diligently ,  and  be¬ 
hold  it  be  true ,  and  the  thing  certain ,  that 
such  an  abomination  is  wrought  in  Israel; 
then  shall  thou  bring  forth  that  man ,  or  that 
woman ,  and  shall  stone  them.  See  what 
great  caution  is  prescribed,  what  pregnant 
evidence  is  required  in  such  cases :  it  is 
not  enough  that  it  be  reported,  or  come  to 
our  ear ;  diligent  inquiry  must  be  made, 
it  must  be  found  true,  it  must  appear  cer¬ 
tain,  before  we  may  proceed  to  condemn, 
or  execute;  it  is  indeed  not  fair  judgment, 
but  mere  calumny ,  to  condemn  a  man  before 
he  doth,  by  sufficient  proof,  appear  guilty. 

If  this  rule  were  regarded,  how  many 
censures  would  be  prevented !  For  do  not 
men  catch  at  any  shadow  of  a  fault  ?  Are 
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they  not  ready  upon  the  least  presumption 
to  condemn  their  neighbour  ?  Doth  not  any, 
even  the  weakest  and  vainest  testimony, 
any  wandering  hearsay,  or  vulgar  rumour, 
serve  to  ground  the  most  heavy  sentences  ? 

5.  From  hence  is  plainly  consequent, 
that  there  are  divers  causes  wholly  ex¬ 
empted  from  our  judgment,  and  which  in 
no  case  we  must  pretend  to  meddle  with ; 
such  as  are  the  secret  thoughts,  affections, 
and  purposes  of  men,  not  expressed  by 
plain  words,  nor  declared  by  overt  acts ; 
for  a  capacity  of  judging  doth  ever  suppose 
a  power  of  cognizance ;  and  it  being  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  reach  the  knowledge  of 
those  things,  we  cannot  therefore  pretend 
to  judge  of  them.  As  it  is  the  property  of 
God  to  search  the  hearts  and  try  the  reins, 
so  it  is  his  prerogative  to  judge  concerning 
the  secret  motions  in  them :  the  which  we  at¬ 
tempting  to  do,  no  less  vainly  and  foolishly, 
than  presumptuously  and  profanely  do  en¬ 
croach  upon. 

This  point  also  being  regarded,  would 
prevent  innumerable  rash  judgments  ;  for 
men  commonly  do  no  less  dive  into  the 
thoughts,  and  reprehend  the  inward  dis¬ 
positions  and  designs  of  their  neighbour, 
than  they  do  his  most  apparent  and  avowed 
actions ;  it  is  almost  as  ordinary  to  blame 
men  for  the  invisible  workings  of  their 
mind,  as  for  their  most  visible  deportment 
in  conversation. 

6.  Hence  also  it  is  not  commonly  allow¬ 
able  to  judge  concerning  the  state,  either 
present  or  tinal,  of  our  neighbour  in  regard 
to  God ;  *  so  as  to  take  him  for  a  wicked 
man,  or  to  denounce  reprobation  upon  him : 
for  the  state  of  men  is  not  so  much  deter¬ 
mined  by  single  actions,  as  by  a  body  of 
practice,  or  by  a  long  course  and  tenor  of 
life,  compounded  and  complicated  of  ac¬ 
tions  in  number  and  kind  unconeeivably 
various :  it  dependeth  not  only  upon  exter¬ 
nal  visible  behaviour,  but  upon  the  practice 
of  close  retirements,  and  occult  motions  of 
soul ;  upon  the  results  of  natural  temper, 
upon  the  influence  of  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances;  upon  many  things  indiscernible, 
inscrutable,  and  unaccountable  to  us ;  the 
w  hich  God  alone  can  perceive  and  estimate 
throughly :  God  seetii  not  (as  he  did  him¬ 
self  tell  Samuel)  as  man  seeth  ;  fur  man  looh- 
eth  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  God  look- 
eth  on  the  heart :  he  searcheth  our  hearts , 
and  understandeth  our  thoughts  afar  off: 
he  cumpasseth  our  path ,  and  is  acquainted 
with  all  our  ways:  he  weigheth  our  spirits; 
he  knowcth  our  frame;  he  numbereth  our 
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steps;"  he  scanneth  our  designs,  and  pois- 
eth  all  our  circumstances  exactly ;  he  doth 
penetrate  and  consider  many  things  tran¬ 
scending  our  reach,  upon  which  the  true 
worth  of  persons  and  real  merit  of  actions 
do  depend :  he  therefore  only  can  well  judge 
of  men’s  state.  As  a  specious  outside  doth 
often  cover  inward  hollowness  and  foul¬ 
ness,  so  under  an  unpromising  appearance 
much  solidity  and  sincerity  of  goodness  may 
lodge  ;  a  dirty  ground  doth  often  contain 
good  seeds  within  it:  our  judgment  there¬ 
fore  in  such  cases  is  likely,  at  least  in  de¬ 
gree,  to  be  fallacious  and  unj  ust ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  fit  to  supersede  it,  according  to 
the  advice  and  discourse  of  St.  Paul:  He 
that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord;  therefore  judge 
nothing  before  the  time ,  until  the  Lord 
come ;  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  and  make  manifest  the 
counsels  of  the  heart :  and  then  shall  every 
man  have  praise  (that  is,  a  right  estimate 
of  his  person  and  deeds)  from  God." 

If  this  were  duly  considered,  many  hard 
thoughts  and  many  harsh  words  would  be 
spared  ;  men  would  not  be  so  apt  to  damn 
those  whom  they  have  no  skill  to  try. 

7.  Further:  a  judge  should  not  under¬ 
take  to  proceed  against  any  man,  w'ithout 
warning  and  citing  him  to  appear,  or  with¬ 
out  affording  him  competent  liberty  and 
opportunity  to  defend  and  justify  himself. 
Judgment  should  not  be  administered  clan- 
cularly ,  in  dark  corners,  but  in  open  court : 
not  suspiciously,  in  a  muttering  or  whis¬ 
pering  way;  but  frankly,  with  a  clear  and 
audible  voice ;  not  upon  surprise,  but  with 
allowance  of  leisure  and  advice,  that  the 
party  may  be  able  to  apprehend  his  case 
and  manage  his  plea  for  his  best  defence : 
for  it  may  justly  be  presumed,  that  as  he 
is  most  concerned,  so  he  is  best  acquainted 
with  his  own  proceedings,  and  may  allege 
reasons  for  them,  which  no  man  can  so 
well  perceive  as  himself ;  it  is  therefore  fit 
that  he  should  be  heard  before  he  is  con¬ 
demned,  that  he  may  not  suffer  wrong  ;  at 
least  that  he  may  be  convinced  that  he  doth 
not,  and  that  our  proceeding  may  be  cleared 
from  misprision  ;  that  also  the  u'orld  may 
be  satisfied  of  justice  being  done ;  and  that 
likewise  false  accusers  may  be  liable  to  due 
shame  and  chastisement.  The  manner  of 
proceeding  used  by  the  Romans,  and  re¬ 
ported  by  Festus  in  St.  Paul’s  case,  was 
full  of  reason  and  equity:  It  is  not  (said 
that  governor)  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to 
deliver  any  man  to  die ,  before  that  he.  which 
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is  accused ,  hove  the  accusers  face  to  face , 
and  have  licence  to  answer  for  himself  con¬ 
cerning  the  crime  laid  against  him.v  Other¬ 
wise  indeed  any  innocence  may  easily  be 
oppressed  irrecoverably,  without  any  de¬ 
fence,  and  consequently  without  any  means 
of  evasion  or  redress.*  We  should  never 
yield  both  ears  to  the  accuser,  but  reserve 
one  fcr  the  accused. f  The  end  of  justice, 
we  may  consider,  is  not  to  condemn,  nor 
to  work  mischief  to  any  one,  but  rather, 
so  far  as  may  be,  to  acquit  and  prevent  evil 
to  all ;  at  least  it  aimeth  to  clear  the  truth, 
and  state  the  case  indifferently ;  wherefore 
it  is  just,  that  all  advantage  that  well  can 
be,  should  be  afforded  to  the  obnoxious 
party  for  his  justification  and  deliverance ; 
at  least  that  he  be  not  denied  equal  ad¬ 
vantage  with  his  prosecutors;  humanity 
would  allow  him  some  favour ;  the  most 
rigorous  justice  cannot  refuse  him  leave  to 
contest  his  cause  upon  equal  terms :  where¬ 
fore  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  acquainted 
with  his  case,  that  competent  time  and 
means  should  bo  afforded  him  to  prepare  for 
his  defence,  that  his  plea  should  receive, 
if  not  a  favourable,  yet  a  free  audience: 
the  contrary  practice  is  indeed  rather  back¬ 
biting,  whispering,  supplanting,  or  syco- 
phantry,  than  fair  and  lawful  judging. 

The  observation  of  this  ride  would  also 
cut  off'  many  censures  ;  for  seldom  it  is 
that  our  censurers  do  charge  men  to  their 
faces,  but  rather  take  all  possible  care,  that 
what  they  say  may  never  come  to  the  ears 
of  those  whom  they  accuse ;  they  fear 
nothing  more  than  being  confronted  and 
detected  ;  they  decline  the  shame  and  the 
requital  due  to  their  sycophantic  practice ; 
which  is  a  manifest  argument  of  their  foul 
dealing ;  and  they  no  less  in  reality  do  thence 
condemn  themselves  than  they  would  seem 
to  condemn  others. 

8.  Moreover,  a  judge  is  obliged  to  con¬ 
form  all  his  determinations  to  the  settled 
rules  of  judgment,  so  as  never  to  condemn 
any  man  for  acting  that  which  is  enjoined, 
or  approved,  or  permitted  by  them ;  he 
must  not  pronounce  according  to  his  pri¬ 
vate  fancy,  or  particular  affection,  but 
according  to  the  standing  laws :  which  as 
they  are  the  only  certain  rules  of  moral 
acdon,  the  only  grounds  of  obligation,  the 
only  standards  of  guilt  and  innocence ;  so 
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in  reason  they  should  be  the  sole  measures 
of  judging:  he  that  proceedeth  otherwise 
is  an  arbitrary  and  a  slippery  judge ;  he 
encroacheth  upon  the  right  and  liberty  oi 
those  with  whom  he  meddleth,  pronouncing 
them  guilty  whom  God  and  reason  do  pro¬ 
claim  blameless.  This  is  that  which  St, 
Paul  doth  reprove  in  the  14th  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  otherwhere.11  The  case  was  this 
some  were  of  opinion,  that  abstaining  froir 
some  kinds  of  meat,  and  observing  some 
festival  times,  were  matters  of  duty  re¬ 
quired  by  God  ;  others  thought  it  free  tc 
eat  any  tiling,  and  to  use  any  times  alike 
these,  according  to  such  their  private  opi¬ 
nions,  did  censure  the  practices  of  eacl 
other :  one  party  condemned  the  other  a: 
transgressing  duty,  the  other  contemnec 
them  as  weak  in  judgment:  but  the  aposth 
reproveth  both  as  irregular  in  their  beha¬ 
viour,  in  taxing  one  another  for  matter: 
which  on  both  hands  were  indifferent ;  the 
divine  Law  having  clearly  neither  enjoinec 
those  observances,  nor  prohibited  them 
so  that  each  man  had  a  liberty  to  do,  oi 
to  abstain,  as  he  thought  good,  or  mosi 
agreeable  to  his  duty,  and  conducible  t< 
his  salvation.  So  is  it  culpable  in  us  tc 
blame  any  man  for  doing  that  which  is  noi 
repugnant  to  God’s  express  command,  oi 
to  the  plain  dictates  of  reason. 

The  observing  this  condition  would 
smother  many  censures:  for  do  we  noi 
commonly  reprehend  our  neighbours  foi 
practices  wholly  blameless,  perhaps  com¬ 
mendable  ?  Do  we  not  sometimes  grievous¬ 
ly  reproach  them  for  not  complying  witl 
our  desires,  for  not  serving  our  interests 
for  not  jumping  with  our  humours,  foi 
not  dancing  after  our  pipe  ;  for  dissenting 
from  us  in  any  conceit,  although  dubiou: 
or  false ;  for  discosting  from  our  practice 
although  bad  or  inconvenient  ?  Say  we  noi 
ordinarily,  he  is  morose,  peevish,  singular 
rude,  because  he  would  not  run  with  ui 
into  the  same  excess  of  riot ;  he  is  weak, 
nice,  superstitious,  because  he  constantly 
and  strictly  adhereth  to  his  duty ;  he  i: 
negligent,  loose,  profane,  because  he  usetl: 
his  liberty  in  some  matters  indifferent  : 
Bar  such  matters  of  obloquy,  into  how 
narrow  a  compass  would  it  he  restrained ! 

9.  Hence  further  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  a  judge  should  be  a  person  of  good 
knowledge  and  ability;  well  versed  and 
skilful  in  the  laws  concerning  matters  un¬ 
der  debate ;  endued  with  good  measure  oi 
reason,  enabling  him  as  to  sift  and  canvass 
matters  of  fact,  so  to  compare  them  accu. 
rately  with  the  rules  of  right :  for  nothing 
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is  more  absurd  than  an  ignorant  and  un¬ 
skilful  judge.*  Men,  therefore,  of  weak 
capacity,  of  mean  education,  of  small  ex¬ 
perience,  are  qualified  to  judge  in  few  cases 
most  things  being  placed  above  their  reach  ; 
such  never  should  presume  to  censure  ac¬ 
tions,  the  worth  or  moral  quality  whereof 
depend  upon  the  stating  and  resolution  of 
abstruse,  intricate,  or  subtle  questions.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  for  mechanics  or  rustics 
to  judge  about  difficulties  of  science,  about 
controversies  in  religion,  about  mysteries 
of  policy,  or  reasons  of  state ;  or  to  cen¬ 
sure  those  who  deal  in  them:  in  so  doing, 
they  hugely  trespass  beyond  their  calling 
and  sphere  ;  they  do  strangely  misbecome 
the  bench,  and  will  very  untowardly  mis¬ 
behave  themselves  thereon ;  the  decision  of 
such  matters  is  to  be  reserved  to  those,  who 
by  study  and  experience  have  attained  pe¬ 
culiar  faculties  to  do  it  respectively. 

Observing  this  point,  wrould  draw  many 
down  from  their  usurped  seats  ot  judica¬ 
ture,  and  stop  numberless  vain  sentences; 
we  should  have  very  few  judges  left,  if  all 
men  would  be  so  modest  and  so  wise  as  not 
to  meddle  beyond  their  skill  and  ability. 

10.  Again  :  it  is  proper  for  a  judge  not 
to  make  himself  an  accuser ;  not  to  seek  for 
misdemeanours  ;  not  to  draw  more  causes 
under  his  cognizance  than  are  in  course 
presented  before  him  ;  he  should  rather 
judge  as  out  of  constraint,  than  ot  choice ; 
rather  as  sorry  to  find  a  necessity,  than  glad 
to  snatch  an  occasion  of  condemning  of¬ 
fenders. f  So  should  we  rather  decline  than 
seek  the  office  of  censuring  our  brethren, 
rather  conniving  at  and  concealing  their 
faults,  than  being  forward  to  expose  them ; 
absolute  reason  only  should  induce,  or  in¬ 
dispensable  necessity  force  us  thereto. 

This  also  greatly  would  diminish  the 
trade  of  censuring ;  for  if  we  should  never 
censure  without  great  reason  or  necessity, 
how  seldom  should  we  do  it !  Do  we  not 
rather  affect  to  do  it  causelessly  and  need¬ 
lessly  ?  Do  we  not  eagerly  search  after  and 
greedily  embrace  all  occasions  to  do  it  ?  Is 
it  not  a  pleasant  entertainment  to  us,  to  be 
carping  and  cavilling  at  any  body  we  meet, 
at  any  thing  we  see  done?  Further, 

11.  He  that  pretendeth  to  judge  others 
should  himself  be  innocent ;  under  no  in¬ 
dictment,  and  not  liable  to  condemnation. f 
Is  it  not  very  improper  for  a  criminal,  for 
one  w  ho  is  not  only  in  truth  and  in  his  own 

%  Exettrroi  x«/hj  xetXue  &  vivfcnrxu*  xeti  tou ruf  urnv 
jejirxf.  —  Arist.  Kth.  lib.  lii. 

t  Sine  dubio  in  omnibus  statim  aceusationibus  hoc 
agendum  est,  ne  ad  eas  libentcr  descendisse  videamur. 
—  Quint,  xi.  1. 

*  Cum  ipse  sis  reus,  in  alterum  audes  ferre  sen- 
tentiam  ?—  Opt.  ‘1. 


conscience  guilty,  but  who  standeth  actu¬ 
ally  convicted  of  heinous  offences,  to  sit 
upon  the  bench,  determining  about  the 
deeds  and  the  states  of  others?  It  is  the 
case  of  us  all :  we  are  all  notoriously  guilty 
of  heinous  crimes  before  God ;  we  all  do 
lie  under  the  sentence  of  his  law  ;r  we  do 
all  stand  in  need  of  pardon  from  our  Judge, 
his  mercy  is  our  only  hope  and  refuge:  and 
shall  we  then  pretend  to  be  judges,  or  be 
passing  sentence  on  our  brethren  ?  If  only 
those  who  are  free  and  guiltless  should 
judge,  who  could  undertake  it?  There 
would  surely  be  no  more  than  there  ap¬ 
peared  then,  when  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  our  Lord  propounded 
the  like  condition:  'o  Cpuv,  he 

that  is  without  sin  among  you ,  let  him  cast 
the  first  stone  at  her  ;s  upon  which  pro¬ 
position  the  sequel  was,  And  they  which 
heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  con¬ 
science,  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at 
the  eldest,  even  to  the  last ;  and  Jesus  was 
left  alone,  and  the  woman  standing  in  the 
midst:  so,  infallibly,  should  no  man  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  judge  who  were  not  himself  void 
of  like  guilt,  would  every  man  escape  cen¬ 
sure. 

12.  Lastly:  it  is  the  property  of  a  good 
judge  to  proceed  with  great  moderation, 
equity,  candour,  and  mildness ;  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  friend,  a  friend  to  justice,  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  mankind,  to  the  party  impeached. 
As  a  friend  to  justice,  he  should  be  care¬ 
ful  that  the  defendant  receive  no  wrong  in 
him,  credit  or  interest ;  as  a  lover  of  the 
public,  he  should  wish  that  no  offences  or 
scandals  be  found  ;  out  of  humanity,  he 
should  desire  that  no  man  may  incur  the 
blemish  of  guilt,  or  pain  of  suffering;  he 
should  tender  the  party’s  case  as  compas- 
sionable,  and  desire  that  he  may  be  deli¬ 
vered  from  the  evil  threatening  him  :  this 
should  render  him  willing  to  acquit  and 
free  the  party,  apt  to  apprehend  and  in¬ 
terpret  all  things  favourably,  ready  to 
excuse  and  mollify  the  business  what  he 
can  ;  far  from  picking  faults  out  of  obscure 
surmises  or  slender  pretences,  from  aggra¬ 
vating  the  miscarriages  that  are  detected, 
from  stretching  the  blame  further  than  it 
will  reach  of  itself,  or  making  the  case  worse 
than  it  needs  must  be,  from  pronouncing 
a  harsh  or  heavy  sentence  thereon.  He 
should  always  be  of  counsel  to  the  defen¬ 
dant,  pleading  his  cause  so  far  as  truth 
and  equity  will  permit ;  putting  himself  in 
his  case,  and  thence  nowise  dealing  with 
him  more  rigorously  than  he,  according  to 
impartial  judgment,  should  in  the  like  case 
'  Fsal.  cxlili.  2.  *  John  vtlt.  7.  9. 
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deem  it  equal  that  himself  should  be  dealt 
with:  in  line,  however,  the  matter  in  the 
result  may  appear  to  stand,  he  should  avoid 
rigour  and  extremity,  he  should  exercise 
clemency  and  mercy. 

If  this  course  were  observed,  innumer¬ 
able  causes,  which  now  are  severely  judged, 
would  never  be  mentioned,  or  come  under 
trial,  but  would  presently  be  cast  out; 
many  would  soon,  after  small  discussion, 
be  voided ;  few  would  pass  that  extremity 
of  censure,  which  now,  by  the  cruel  aspe¬ 
rity  of  men,  they  are  forced  to  undergo: 
for  do  we  not  accuse  men  for  things  that 
are  no  faults  ?  Do  we  not  exaggerate  the 
guilt  of  petty  faults  ?  Do  we  not  insult 
over  great  miscarriages  with  too  unmerci¬ 
ful  severity,  as  if  they  were  incorrigible 
and  unpardonable? 

Seeing,  then,  few  of  us,  according  to 
those  reasonable  qualifications  and  condi¬ 
tions,  are  capable  of  being  judges  ;  seeing, 
if  those  equal  rules  were  observed,  most 
censures  would  be  discarded ;  seeing  how 
hard  it  is  for  any  man,  either  warrantably  to 
undertake,  or  uprightly  to  discharge  this 
office;  great  reason  there  is  for  this  precept, 
most  fit  it  is  that  we  should  be  forbidden 
to  judge. 

So  much  for  the  part  explicative  and 
directive ;  now  for  the  persuasive :  and  for 
inducing  us  to  eschew  this  practice,  let  us 
briefly  declare  the  pravity  and  vanity  of 
it;  the  performing  which  will,  I  suppose, 
be  sufficient  to  dissuade  and  deter  us  from 
it.  Re  pleased  only  first  to  note,  that  some 
considerations  which  we  shall  propound 
will  be  applicable  to  some  kind  of  bad  cen¬ 
sure,  some  to  another,  according  to  the 
several  defects  and  incapacities  we  have  to 
judge  lawfully,  upon  the  grounds  already 
touched. 

1 .  Censuring  is  an  impious  practice  in 
regard  to  God. 

By  taking  upon  ourselves  to  judge  un¬ 
duly,  without  authority,  or  beyond  it,  we 
do  invade  God’s  office,  setting  up  our- 
seivcs  as  judges  in  his  room  ;  we  usurp  his 
right,  exercising  jurisdiction  over  his  sub¬ 
jects,  without  order  and  licence  from  him: 
it  is  St.  Raul’s  argument,  Who  art  thou 
that  judgest  another's  servant  that  is, 
how  intolerably  bold  and  arrogant,  how 
sacrilegiously  injurious  and  profane  art 
thou,  to  climb  up  into  God’s  tribunal,  and 
thence  to  pronounce  doom  upon  his  sub¬ 
jects? 

By  rash  judgment  in  matters  not  subject 
to  our  cognizance  (as  when  we  pronounce 
concerning  the  secret  thoughts  and  inten- 

f  Rom.  xiv.  4. 


tious  of  men),  we  proudly  and  perversely 
do  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  incommuni¬ 
cable  perfections  of  God,  who  alone  can 
know  such  things,  and  determine  rightly 
in  such  cases  ;  who  therefore  hath  reserved 
them  to  himself,  commanding  us  to  judge 
nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord 
come.u 

By  passing  sentence  about  the  state  of 
our  neighbour,  we  do  anticipate  God’s 
judgment,  and  by  pre-judging  strive  to 
frustrate  it.  W e  take  upon  us  to  purge  his 
floor,  to  sever  the  chaff  from  the  corn,  and 
the  tares  from  the  wheat,  to  discriminate 
the  goats  from  the  sheep  ;*  which  to  per¬ 
form  will  be  the  work  of  God’s  infinite 
wisdom  and  justice  at  the  great  day. 

By  censuring  our  brethren  causelessly,  for 
not  complying  with  our  conceits,  humours, 
or  practices,  we  lay  hold  upon  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  ourselves  God’s  legislative  power ; 
we  subject  his  law  to  our  fancy  and  plea¬ 
sure;  we,  in  effect,  condemn  his  law  of 
error  and  imperfection;  we  do  at  least 
make  ourselves  sharers  with  him  in  the 
enacting  laws,  and  dispensing  justice.  He 
(saith  St.  James)  that  speaketh  against  his 
brother ,  and  judgeth  his  brother,  speaketh 
against  the  law,  and  judgeth  the  law;y  that 
is,  he  opprobriously  doth  imply  the  law  to 
be  defective,  until  he  doth  complete  or 
correct  it ;  making  it  a  guilt  not  to  satisfy 
his  will  or  conceit,  beside  the  plain  intent 
of  the  law  :  the  dispensation  of  justice  is 
not  sufficient,  unless  he  partake  therein, 
taxing  whom  and  why  he  pleaseth ;  God 
without  him  is  not  a  perfect  lawgiver  or 
judge. 

We  are  also  very  ingrateful  in  not  being 
favourable  towards  our  brethren  in  judg¬ 
ment  ;  when  as  God  is  in  his  judgment  so 
benign,  patient,  and  merciful  toward  us, 
who  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  we  do 
i  amiss ;  is  not  forward  to  seek  or  find  faults, 
but  rather  waiteth  to  be  gracious,  hideth 
his  face  from  our  sins,  and  passeth  by  our 
transgressions ;  doth  not  aggravate  our  of¬ 
fences,  but  rather  doth  excuse  them,  re¬ 
membering  that  we  are  flesh ;  is  not  glad  of 
occasion  to  punish,  but  delighteth  in  mercy, 
and  doth  not  afflict  unllingly,  or  gi-ieve  the 
the  children  of  men;'"  is  not  severe,  but 

*  Matt.  iii.  12,  13;  xxv.  32.  Quantus  arrogant!® 
tumor  est,  quanta  humilitatis  ac  lenitatis  oblivio,  ar- 
i  ogantia*  sua?  quanta  jactatio,  ut  quis  aut  audeat  aut 
lace  re  se  posse  credat,  quod  nec  apostolis  concessit 
Dominus,  ut  zizania  a  frumento  putet  se  posse  dis- 
cernere,  aut  quasi  ipsi  paleam  auferre,  et  aream  pur- 
gare  concessurn  sit,  paleas  conetur  a  tritlco  separare? 
—  Cypr .  Ep.  52. 

u  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  *  James  iv.  11. 

w  Psal.  exxx.  3;  Isa  xxx.  18;  Psal.  li.  9;  Mic.  vii. 
18;  Tsai,  lxxviii.  39;  ciii.  14;  Lam.  iil.  33. 
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punisheth  us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve , 
and  in  his  wrath  remembereth  mercy.*  And 
are  we  not  impious  if  we  do  so  ill  requite 
him,  and  so  little  resemble  him,  in  being 
rigorous  and  harsh  toward  our  brethren, 
when  they  offend,  or  seem  to  do  so  ? 

In  fine,  censuring  is  impious,  as  involv¬ 
ing  the  violation  of  those  great  command¬ 
ments,  of  exercising,  in  all  our  demeanour 
and  dealing,  humility,  meekness,  pity,  and 
mercy,  toward  our  brethren ;  of  pursuing 
and  promoting  peace  among  them. 

2.  Censuring,  in  respect  to  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  is  an  unjust  practice.  It  is  unjust  to 
meddle  in  affairs  with  which  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do ;  to  draw  those  persons  under 
our  jurisdiction  who  are  not  subject  to  it, 
but  are  liable  to  render  their  account  at 
another  bar ;  to  punish  those  in  their  re¬ 
putation  or  interest,  over  whom  we  have  no 
just  authority,  who  have  their  own  master , 
to  whom  they  must  stand  or  fall. 

It  is  most  unjust  to  judge  any  man  with¬ 
out  competent  means  of  knowing,  or  skill 
to  determine  his  case ;  to  condemn  him 
without  diligent  trial,  without  certain  proof, 
without  full  conviction  of  his  fault ;  to  pu¬ 
nish  him  without  just  cause,  or  beyond  due 
measure. 

It  is  very  unjust  to  usurp  an  interest  in 
the  goods  which  are  to  our  neighbour  most 
proper  and  dear,  his  credit  and  concern¬ 
ments  depend  thereon,  disposing  of  them 
as  we  please,  to  his  disadvantage  and  pre¬ 
judice. 

It  is  also  very  unjust,  when  as  we  do 
need  the  candid  judgment,  the  forbearance 
and  pardon  of  others,  for  many  things  faulty 
and  offensive  that  we  commit,  to  refuse  the 
like  to  others.* 

3.  Censuring  is  also  a  very  uncharitable 
practice,  and  so,  contrary  to  the  principal 
duty  of  our  religion  :  it  is  so  eminently  in 
all  cases  wherein  it  is  unjust ;  for  charity 
doth  virtually  contain  justice,  and  tran- 
scendeth  it ;  it  is  so  peculiarly  whenever  it 
is  harsh  or  rigorous,  when  it  is  affected, 
when  it  is  needless  or  unprofitable ;  for 
charity  disposeth  us  to  be  gentle,  meek, 
patient,  and  merciful  in  all  our  dealings ; 
it  engages  us  to  hide  and  smother,  to  di¬ 
minish  and  excuse,  to  pass  by  and  pardon 
offences :  Charity  seeketh  no  evil ,  it  covereth 
all  things ,  it  beareth  all  things  ;y  it  ten- 
dereth  our  neighbour’s  good  and  advantage 
of  all  kinds  (his  credit,  his  interest,  his 
convenience,  and  pleasure ;)  it  therefore 

* - ipqiium  est 

Peccatis  veniam  posceutem  reddcre  rursm. 

Hor.  Serm.  1.  3. 

Det  ille  veniam  facile  cui  Tenia  est  opus.  — Sen.  Tr. 

*Eira  ix.  13  ;  Hab.  iii.  2.  1 1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  7. 
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will  inflict  no  more  evil  than  reason  and 
necessity  shall  indispensably  require,  f 
A  censurer  is  indeed  unjust  and  uncha¬ 
ritable,  not  only  toward  those  whom  he 
censureth,  but  also  toward  those  into  whom 
thereby  he  doth  infuse  ill  opinion,  and  ill 
will  toward  their  neighbour ;  he  is  guilty 
of  their  injustice  and  uncharitableness,  a 
mischief  more  irreparable  than  his  own. 

4.  Censuring  is  a  very  foolish  and  vain 
practice  in  manifold  respects  ;  as  arguing 
great  ignorance  and  inconsiderateness,  as 
producing  grievous  inconveniences  and 
mischiefs,  especially  to  the  practiser  of  it.J 
It  signifieth  that  we  do  not  well  under¬ 
stand  or  not  well  consider  the  natural  im- 
potency  and  frailty  of  mankind ;  how  liable 
others  are  to  mistake  and  slip,  and  how 
prone  we  ourselves  are  thereto;  how,  as 
St.  James  saith,  in  many  things  we  offend 
all;1  did  we  observe,  or  would  weigh  this, 
we  should  not  be  so  forward  to  censure,  or 
so  vehement  and  bitter  in  it ;  we  should  see 
failing  and  tripping  in  many  things  to  be  a 
common  case,  rather  demanding  commise¬ 
ration  than  censure. 

It  implieth  also,  that  we  little  consider 
how  our  escaping  any  faults,  which  our 
neighbour  slippeth  into,  is  nowise  impu¬ 
table  to  any  worth  or  virtue  in  us,  so  much 
as  the  good  providence  and  merciful  grace 
of  God,  guarding  or  rescuing  us  from 
them :  if  we  did  apprehend  and  reflect  on 
this,  it  would  appear  our  duty  rather  to 
bless  God  for  our  being  protected  from 
miscarriages,  than  censoriously  to  insult 
over  those  who  seem  to  fall  into  them.  It 
signifieth  we  have  no  sight  or  sense  of  our 
own  defects;  for  did  we  clearly  see,  did 
we  humbly  resent  them,  that  would  damp 
our  heat  and  earnestness  to  censure.  It 
declares  a  fond  self-conceit,  that  we  deem 
ourselves  superior  to  our  neighbour  in  wis¬ 
dom,  and  less  obnoxious  to  blame,  and 
therefore  fit  to  be  his  judges ;  whereas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  sober  esteem  of  ourselves,  we 
should  appear  more  fit  to  stand  at  the  bar 
than  to  sit  upon  the  bench  ;  and  should 
thence  more  dread  the  one  than  affect  the 
other. 

It  showeth  likewise,  that  we  do  not  right¬ 
ly  conceive  the  nature,  or  worthily  esteem 
the  consequences  of  this  practice:  we  know 
not,  or  regard  not,  the  value  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  reputation,  which  by  censure  we  do 
mean  to  ruin  or  impair:  we  perhaps  by  no 

t  O UT»(  i%u  (V  TOI(  VlUtIV  Xgrrou  TO  $1- 

>.<Zt0»a>TO)i,  xoti  OLTOyi*QJ<rKUt  /XX>./.Ot,  V)  XXTtLynOiffKUt 

•.*»»  t /Tottnon.  Naz.  Or.  21. 

t  Est  propriura  stultitiae  aliorum  vitia  ccrncre,  ob- 
livisci  suorum. —  Cie.  Tusc.  i. 

e  James  iii.  2. 
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means  would  rob  him  of  his  substance,  or 
of  his  life ;  yet  we  scruple  not  by  grievous 
censure  to  bereave  him  of  his  good  name ; 
which  he,  the  best  prizer  of  his  own  goods, 
may  esteem  beyond  his  estate  or  his  life  it¬ 
self:  we  think  it  nothing,  or  a  slight  matter 
to  carp  at  him ;  but  he  feeleth  it  very  pain¬ 
ful,  and  deeply  resenteth  it. 

It  argueth  in  us  an  untamed  fierceness 
of  mind  and  discomposedness  of  passion, 
which  can  never  consist  or  cohabit  with 
wisdom ;  for  a  well-ordered,  calm,  and  free 
mind,  will  be  slow  in  conceiving  offence 
or  dislike,  moderate  in  estimating  things, 
reserved  in  expressing  its  sentiments,  not 
easily  transported  into  extremity  or  excess ; 
it  consequently  hardly  will  suffer  a  man  to 
break  forth  into  rash  or  harsh  censure.* 
So  many  signs  and  arguments  of  incogi- 
tancy  and  blindness  this  practice  doth  in¬ 
volve. 

5.  Furthermore,  this  practice  will  pro¬ 
duce  many  great  inconveniences  and  mis¬ 
chiefs  to  us. 

1 .  We  do  thereby  provoke,  and  in  a  sort 
authorize  others  to  requite  us  in  the  same 
kind :  *  for  nothing  more  doth  excite  the 
indignation,  doth,  inflame  the  anger,  doth 
engender  the  hatred  of  men  toward  us, 
than  being  pragmatical  in  finding  fault,  and 
hasty  to  censure  their  doings  causelessly  or 
immoderately ;  nothing  seeming  to  them  a 
more  certain  argument  that  we  bear  them 
ill-will,  or  do  contemn  them  ;  and  if  we  so 
vex  them,  they  will  in  requital  be  as  ready, 
bv  finding  or  making  faults  in  us,  to  vex 
and  trouble  us ;  it  engageth  their  care,  and 
quickeneth  their  industry,  and  whetteth 
their  invention  to  observe  or  devise  matter 
of  recrimination.  Men  think  it  not  only 
lawful,  but  even  needful  for  them,  in  their 
own  defence,  to  disparage  the  censurer, 
that  his  judgment  may  have  the  less  weight 
to  their  prejudice:  so  that  it  will  infallibly 
come  upon  us,  as  our  Lord  warneth,  using 
it  as  an  argument  to  dissuade  us  from  this 
practice,  that,  with  what  judgment  we  judge, 
we  shall  be  judged;  and  with  what  measure 
we  mete ,  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again .b 
Men  take  it  for  allowable  to  retaliate  in  this 
way  to  the  height,  and  stoutly  to  load  the 
censorious  man  with  censure. 

2.  We  do  by  this  practice  not  only  ex¬ 
pose  ourselves  to  censure,  but  implicitly, 
and  according  to  ready  consequence,  do 
pass  it  upon  ourselves,  seeing  we  seldom 

•  - at  tibi  contra 

Evenit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursuset  illi. 

Ilvr.  Serin,  i.  3. 

»  Prov  xii.  1C,— A  fool's  wrath  is  presently  known; 
but  a  prudent  man covereth  shame.  Prov.  xxix.  11, — 
A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind  ;  but  a  wise  man  keepeth 
it  till  afterwards.  b  Matt.  vii.  2  *,  Luke  vi  37,  38. 


in  kind  or  equivalently,  are  ourselves  clear 
of  that  which  we  charge  upon  others ; 0 
with  our  own  weapon  of  sharp  censure, 
we  through  another’s  side  do  imprudently 
wound  ourselves  ;  and  often,  as  David  did 
in  his  parley  with  Nathan,4  adjudge  our¬ 
selves  to  capital  punishment;  so  that  to 
any  censorious  person  it  may  be  said,  in 
St.  Paul’s  words,  Wherein  thou  judgest 
another ,  thou  condemnest  thyself;  for  thou 
that  judgest  doest  the  same  things ,e 

3.  We  do,  by  censuring  others  aggra¬ 
vate  our  own  faults,  and  deprive  them  of 
excuse,  and  render  ourselves  uncapable  of 
mercy  and  pardon:  for  of  all  men,  he  that 
is  forward  and  prone  to  censure,  who  is 
rigorous  and  severe  in  judging  others,  de- 
serveth  no  favour,  nor  can  reasonably  pre¬ 
tend  thereto. t  Inexcusable  (saith  St.  Paul) 
art  thou ,  O  man ,  whosoever  thou  art ,  that 
judgest;  for,  thinkest  thou  this,  O  man,  that 
judgest  them  which  do  such  things,  and  doest 
the  same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgment 
of  Gud^X.  and,  Mi  <r<j-£va£ s-rs  ett  aXXt iXuv. 
Do  not  (saith  St.  James)  moanfully  com¬ 
plain  one  against  another,  lest  you  be  con¬ 
demned  ;  and,  He  shall  have  judgment 
without  mercy,  that  hath  shuived  no  mercy  * 
in  his  judgment,  saith  the  same  Apostle.  § 
Which  passages  imply,  that  to  be  unmer¬ 
ciful  in  this  kind,  will  expose  us  to  the 
severity  of  judgment  in  regard  to  our  of¬ 
fences  ;  or,  that  if  we  deal  harshly  with 
our  brethren  now,  God  will  then  proceed 
the  more  severely  toward  us,  when  our 
great  cause  doth  come  under  trial. 

4.  Indeed,  censuring  others  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  do  little  mind  our  own  case, 
or  consider  to  what  a  dreadful  judgment 
we  do  stand  obnoxious:  did  we  think  of 
that,  we  should  see  cause  rather  to  employ 
our  leisure  and  care  in  stating  our  own  ac¬ 
counts,  than  in  examining  those  of  others; 
more  advisable  it  would  appear  to  mind 
our  own  case,  than  to  busy  ourselves  in 
canvassing  and  determining  the  state  of  our 
neighbour,  finding  what  great  need  our 
actions  will  have  in  that  day  of  favourable 

t  O  nx^Se  ret  otXXorftoc,  e£ir a&uv  iv  rot;  xctO'  loturon 
rrXyfjt.tjuXy.tjt.et.d’iv  oublfjctoce  ctroXeturirott  truyyw/xye  rori. 
Chrys.  'A y. 

J  ■  octOpoitruv  oi  irXurrot  fl*eibne  fjoiv  tin*  rvv  Ibiv ¥ 

x^ira.iy  rctyxie  raiv  «AA or^ienv  i^rourrcci.  N&Z.  Or.  26. 

Ourcv  roif  fxtv  irtQOK  a,ju,ot*rot*outtici/v  nx»oi  xottiyuiO* 
bixatrrxi,  rote  iewrvv  boxo'ue  frot^oou/A iv.  Chrys.  ad 
Demet.  tom.  vi.  Or.  52. 

§  Ou3J  yot?  dro  rye  Qvtrteoe  rvv  rirXy/xutXy^ttwv  yhtttf 
jaovov.  ciXXoi  KOti  oiro  rye  xtirtve  rye  trye  n irt^vv  •jrtf 
tkv  *vj /y$op  6  QiOf-  Chrys.  ibid.  ^ 

rZl<rcri£  yoc$  o  0i\av9{ojroe%  xtti  yutqoe*  xet'i  ruyyvojuovr 
xoe  uronuvtroti  rov  rXi iovot  rejv  OLfAotfrytActrvv  oyxo*%  cu¬ 
rve  o  t tx^oe*  xou  v/xoet  xott  oirot»otiryroe  roX'u  rote  oixitote 
itfjtot^ryfjtetai  tr^otrriUytri  ft iyitloe •  Ibid. 
e  Vid.  Chrys.  in  Matt.  Or-  36,  p  240.  <*  2  Sam.  xii, 

"Uom.ii.  1.  (  Korn.  ii.  1,3.  6  James  v.  V;  ii.  IX 
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construction  and  merciful  allowance,  we 
should  become  candid  and  mild  in  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  the  actions  of  others ;  we  should 
not  be  forward  to  carp  at  anything,  we 
should  scarce  have  the  heart  to  condemn 
any  man;  this  St.  Paul  seemeth  to  imply, 
when  he  thus  argueth :  Why  dost  thou  judge 
thy  brother ,  or  lohy  dost  thou  set  at  nought 
thy  brother  ?  We  shall  all  stand  at  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat  of  Christ  :g  that  is,  why  do  any 
of  us  judge  others,  seeing  we  must  all  be 
judged  ourselves  ?  It  is  not  seemly,  it  is 
not  expedient,  for  those  who  soon  must  be 
arraigned,  and  put  to  answer  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  be  busy  in  questioning  and  pre¬ 
judging  others  ;  but  rather  to  spend  their 
care  and  pains  in  preparing  for  their  own 
account.* 

5.  Nothing  indeed  more  causeth  us  to 
neglect  our  own  case,  nothing  more  en- 
gageth  us  to  leave  our  own  faults  unob¬ 
served  and  uncorrected,  than  this  humour  .f 
It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  as  they  who  are 
most  sparing  and  gentle  in  censure  are 
usually  most  exempt  from  blame  (for  that 
carefully  reflecting  upon  their  own  infir¬ 
mities  and  defects,  spending  their  heat  and 
activity  of  spirit  upon  amending  their  own 
errors  and  faults,  they  have  less  time,  less 
concernment,  less  mind,  to  search  out  and 
scan  the  imperfections  and  misdemeanours 
of  others ;  they  do  find  less  reason  also, 
and  therefore  have  less  will  to  be  fierce  or 
severe  toward  them),  so  the  most  censo¬ 
rious  are  usually  the  most  stupid  in  dis¬ 
cerning,  and  most  careless  in  retrenching, 
their  own  faults. J  And  needs  it  must  be 
so;  for  the  actions  of  other  men  devour 
their  leisure,  take  up  the  intention  of  their 
spirits,  employ  the  keenness  of  their  pas¬ 
sions  upon  them,  so  that  they  cannot  and 
will  not  attend  to  themselves ;  they  are  so 
much  abroad,  they  are  so  very  busy  other¬ 
where,  that  they  little  know  or  care  what 
is  done  at  home ;  while  they  are  spjjing  and 
pulling  out  motes  from  their  brother's  eye , 
they  consider  not  the  beam  that  is  in  their 
own  eyej  although  never  so  gross  and  ob¬ 
vious.  § 

*  Ti  r.LLirtoat  t-irufeui f  xx ;  oilivot  [•oZpuv  xxx2;.  — 
Chrys.  in  2  Tim.  Or.  2. 

t  Ov  yx»  ian*  ec>0»urroi  xxrryiteurTX  xx)  roi/;  x>.Xo- 
r^/ov;  trcAt/T^xy/u.et’Oui’Tx  rrje  ibixe  to rt 

Tij;  yx»  crovhr.i  ctTurrc  xZr u  tit  rr, ►  gr‘{a» >  to- 
Xvt»x yuoffCur,*  xtxXiTxeuttr,;,  uvxyxr,  ret  xvroZ  txvtx 
a.  7  >.2;  ziirHxi  xxi  us  A  v,ut*o*t. —  Chrys.  y l 

{  Vid.  Chrys.  tom.  ii.  Or.  42,  Sen.  do  Vit.  B.  27. 
lie  uTOtoixv  xxxoZ  to  v«o;  xxxtxv  bvxxi»)70t' — 
Naz.  Orat.  8. 

$  To  xxxtx;  iXiCfflgor,  xxi  Z  Sc*  a  r  6xi  xxxtxi  u/J.ot ttot* 
—  Naz.  Ep.  27. 

’O  Lei*  yx*  kxxoc  rxx,,Tra’  *v  zxrxytcifi  xxi  roZ  xyx- 
0oZ,  c  xyxU;  ii  oibol  toZ  xxx.cZ  pxZivt- —  Naz.  Orat.  21. 

Ego  mi  ignosco,  Mrenius  inquit, 

Stultus  et  improbus  hie  amor  est,  dignusque  notari. 

Httr.  Serin.  1.  3. 

c  Rom.  xiv.  10.  b  Matt.  vii.  3,  4. 
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6.  Hence,  I  say,  it  is,  that  commonly  the 
best  men  are  the  most  candid  and  gentle, 
and  they  are  most  apt  to  blame  others  who 
deserve  worse  themselves  ;  that  the  sharp¬ 
est  tongues  and  foulest  lives  do  usually  go 
together ;  that  they  who  are  the  strictest 
judges  of  their  own,  are  the  fairest  inter¬ 
preters  of  other  men’s  actions  ;  and  they 
who  will  least  pardon  others,  do  most  ex¬ 
cuse  themselves ;  that  they  who  are  strange¬ 
ly  acute  in  descrying  other  men’s  faults  are 
stark  blind  in  discerning  their  own.  Our 
Saviour,  therefore,  chargeth  such  persons 
with  hypocrisy:  Thou  hypocrite;  first  cast 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;  implying, 
that  they  do  but  falsely  pretend  a  respect 
for  goodness  and  zeal  against  sin,  seeing 
in  their  own  practice  they  indulge  it ;  that 
it  is  indeed  rather  pride,  peevishness,  idle¬ 
ness,  spleen,  or  selfish  design,  that  actu- 
ateth  them. 

7.  In  fine,  the  censorious  humour,  as  it 
argueth  ill -nature  to  be  predominant  (a 
vulturous  nature,  which  easily  smelleth 
out,  and  hastily  flieth  toward,  and  greedily 
feedeth  on  carrion),  as  it  signifieth  bad  con¬ 
science  ;  for  he  that  knoweth  evil  of  him¬ 
self  is  most  prone  to  suspect,  and  most 
quick  to  pronounce  ill  concerning  others, 
so  it  breedeth  and  fostereth  such  ill  dispo¬ 
sitions  ;  it  debaucheth  the  minds  of  men, 
rendering  them  dim  and  doltish  in  appre¬ 
hending  their  own  faults,  negligent  and 
heedless  in  regard  to  their  own  hearts  and 
ways ;  apt  to  please  and  comfort  themselves 
in  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  of  their 
neighbours  ;  which  to  do  is  a  very  barba¬ 
rous  and  brutish  practice. 

These  considerations  may,  I  hope,  suf¬ 
fice  to  persuade  the  observance  of  this  pre¬ 
cept,  by  the  help  of  God’s  grace,  to  which 
I  commend  you,  and  conclude. 

Now  the  God  of  peace  make  you  perfect 
in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will ,  working 
in  you  that  which  is  well -pleasing  in  his 
sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

SERMON  XXL 

OF  QUIETNESS,  AND  DOING  OUR  OWN 
BUSINESS. 

1  Thess.  iv.  1 1 _ And  that  ye  study  to  be 

quiet,  atul  to  do  your  own  business .* 

As  frequently  between  neighbouring  states 
there  do  rise  dissensions  and  contests  about 
the  just  limits  of  their  territories;  so  doth 
it  frequently  happen  between  virtue  and 
vice,  right  and  wrong,  duty  and  miscar- 
*  Chrys.  in  2  Cor.  Or  19. 
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riage  in  practice  ;  for  although  the  extreme 
degrees,  and  even  the  middle  regions,  of 
these  things  are  very  distant ;  yet  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  them  do  lie  very  close  together, 
and  are  in  a  manner  contiguous ;  a  certain 
ridge  of  separation  running  between  them, 
which  commonly,  being  very  narrow,  thin, 
and  obscure,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern.  So 
it  particularly  falleth  out  in  the  matter 
before  us,  wherein  our  text  is  concerned. 
Duty  and  offence  do  nearly  confine,  and 
almost  indiscernibly  differ  one  from  the 
other  ;  for  there  are  about  this  case  pre¬ 
cepts  which  seem  to  contradict ;  there  are 
duties  appearing  to  thwart  one  another. 

St.  Paul  here  biddeth  us  to  be  studious 
or  ambitious  of  quiet ;  otherwhere  he  en- 
joineth  us  to  be  earnestly  active  (to  be 
un  oK*r,o9iy  not  slothful  in  business :)  ^ 
here  he  would  have  us  to  mind  our  own 
affairs ;  otherwhere  he  prescribeth,  that 
we  should  not  look  every  man  to  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  to  the  things  of 
others .* 

According  to  the  general  drift  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  and  the  tenor  of  our  religion,  we  are 
in  charity  obliged  to  concern  ourselves 
heartily  for  the  good  of  our  neighbour,  and 
to  strive  earnestly  in  promoting  it :  we  are 
enjoined  so  far  to  interpose  and  meddle  in 
the  affairs  of  others,  as  to  watch  over  them 
for  their  good ;  to  instruct  and  advise  them, 
to  admonish  and  excite  them,  to  check  and 
reprove  them  upon  occasion  ;  to  offer  and 
yield  them  succour,  to  compose  differences 
between  them  ;  to  promote  their  edifica¬ 
tion  and  peace :  Let  us  (saith  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews)  consider  one  another*  to 
provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works.  Let 
us  (saith  St.  Paul  to  the  Homans)  follow 
after  the  things  which  make  for  peace ,  and 
things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another; 
and.  Exhort  yourselves  together ,  and  edify 
one  another ;  —  warn  them  that  are  unruly , 
comfort  the feeble-minded ,  support  the  weak ,d 
saith  he  to  the  Thessalonians  in  this  Epistle. 

To  be  zealous  and  earnest  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  propagation  of  truth,  of  vir¬ 
tue,  of  piety,  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  us, 
which  implieth  care  and  activity  concern¬ 
ing  others ;  that  we  offer  to  instruct  them ; 
that  we  enter  into  contest  with  them ;  that 
we  examine  their  words  and  actions ;  that 
we  presume  to  tax  and  oppose  them.® 

In  fine  ;  our  religion  doth  seem,  by  the 
bands  of  mutual  relation,  and  obligations 
of  charity,  so  to  unite  us  together,  so  to 
endear  us  to  one  another  and  to  all  men, 

*  r, >.oi> ;• 

<>  Horn.  xii.  It.  '  Phil,  ii  4.  11  Heh.  x.  24  ; 

Iiem.xiv.  ID;  xv.  2;  1  Tlicss.  v.  II,  14.  '  Tit.  i.  11 


that  all  things  belonging  to  our  brethren 
do  nearly  touch  us,  and  should  answerably 
affect  us  ;  so  that  by  intermeddling  with 
any  thing  relating  to  their  welfare,  we  can 
hardly  be  said  to  meddle  with  what  doth 
not  concern  us. 

The  condition  of  things  also  may  seem 
to  require,  that  we  so  intermeddle;  for  the 
duties  and  affairs  of  men  are  so  entangled 
or  interwoven,  that  we  can  hardly  prose¬ 
cute  any  concernments  of  our  own,  with¬ 
out  being  engaged  in  the  matters  of  others : 
in  discharging  all  offices  of  society,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  any  traffic  or  commerce,  in  all 
intercourse  and  conversation,  while  we 
transact  our  own  business,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  furthering  or  obstructing  the  business 
of  others,  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  or 
contrary  designs.  Society  doth  subsist  by 
combinations  of  care  and  pain,  regarding 
common  interests,  so  that  it  seemeth  im¬ 
possible  so  to  mind  our  own  business,  as 
not  to  meddle  with  the  business  of  others. 

Yet  notwithstanding,  St.  Paul  enjoineth 
us  so  to  affect  quiet,  as  simply  to  mind  our 
own  business,  or  not  to  be  meddlesome  in 
the  concernments  of  others;  for  that  doing 
our  own  business  is  meant  exclusively  to 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  others,  is  plain 
enough  by  the  importance  of  IW,  which 
is  emphatical,  and  signifieth  only  our  own, 
or  our  proper  business ;  and  because  it  is 
joined  with  being  quiet ,  which  respecteth 
others,  and  importeth  not  stirring  beyond 
our  own  bounds ;  to  be  so  meddlesome, 
being  also  a  practice  expressly  condemned 
by  St.  Peter,  in  that  prohibition,  But  let 
none  of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer ,  or  as  a 
thief,  or  as  a  malefactor,  or  as  a  busybody 
in  other  men's  mutters : f  where  pragmati¬ 
calness  is,  we  see,  not  only  forbidden,  but 
is  coupled  with  the  most  heinous  offences. 

How  then  shall  we  reconcile  these  things  ? 
How  shall  we  in  the  case  sever  between  the 
bounds  of  duty  and  blame?  It  is  indeed 
somewhat  difficult  to  do  it  precisely,  and 
with  distinctions  which  shall  reach  all  cases, 
llut  somewhat  1  shall  endeavour  toward  it, 
by  propounding  some  rules  and  directions, 
which  should  commonly  be  observed  in  our 
dealing  and  intercourse  with  others :  but 
first  let  us  a  little  reflect  upon  the  terms  in 
which  the  precept  is  couched. 

Study  to  be  quiet.  Study ;  the  word  is 
(p/AoT/jitoVitaj,  which  signifieth  to  be  ambitious, 
that  is,  to  affect  quiet  with  the  like  vehe- 
mency  of  desire  and  care,  as  men  are  wont 
to  pursue  reputation,  dignity,  and  power, 
the  objects  of  ambition :  the  expression  con- 
taincth  a  remarkable  emphasis,  or  a  grave 
f  1  Pet.  iv.  15. 
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acumen ;  for  whereas  ambition  commonly 
doth  prompt  men  to  be  restlessly  busy,  and 
engageth  them  in  the  concernments  proper 
to  others,  St.  Paul  biddeth  them  to  be  am¬ 
bitious  the  contrary  way,  in  affecting  quiet, 
and  abstinence  from  other  affairs  beside 
their  own. 

To  be  quiet :  This  doth  signify,  not  a 
physical,  but  a  moral  rest ;  not  a  total 
forbearance  of  action  ;  not  a  fastidious  or 
drowsy  listlessness  to  do  anything ;  not  a 
senseless  imlifferency  concerning  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  others ;  not  an  absolute  sequestering 
ourselves  from  common  affairs :  this  is  not 
quiet  or  tranquillity,  the  ri  rnru%u%uv  here, 
but  a  naughty  sloth,  stupidity,  or  savage¬ 
ness  :  the  quiet  here  meant  is  opposed  to 
disorderly  motion,  to  turbulency,  to  con¬ 
tention,  to  pragmatical  curiosity,  to  all  such 
exorbitant  behaviour,  whereby  the  right  of 
others  is  infringed,  their  peace  disturbed, 
their  just  interest  or  welfare  anywise  pre¬ 
judiced.  This  quiet  is  a  calm,  steady,  re¬ 
gular  way  of  proceeding,  within  the  bounds 
and  measures  prescribed  by  reason,  justice 
and  charity,  modesty  and  sobriety:  such 
a  motion  as  the  heavenly  bodies  do  keep, 
which  so  move  that  they  seem  ever  to  stand 
still,  and  never  disturb  one  another:  in 
fine,  what  a  quiet  is  meant,  the  subsequent 
words  and  the  context  do  show :  it  fol- 
loweth, — 

And  tf-fjaVa's/v  to.  fSia,  to  do  our  own  busi¬ 
ness ,  or  to  act  things  proper  and  pertinent 
to  us;  things  which  suit  to  our  condition, 
our  station,  our  vocation ;  whereby  we  may 
discharge  our  own  duties,  and  supply  our 
own  needs;  may  work  benefit  to  others,  or 
however  avoid  being  anywise  burdensome 
or  troublesome  to  them ;  an  instance  of 
which  practice  is  immediately  subjoined  ; 
to  work  with  our  own  hands  —  that  we  may 
have  lack  of  nothing  ;e  in  another  place  St. 
Paul  calleth  it  y ST«  r,vv%ias  ipyx'irtai,  to 
work  with  quiet ,  opposing  it  to  mfnpydZtriai, 
being  over-busy,  or  pragmatically  curious; 
and  to  walking  disorderly;  that  is,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  our  calling,  or  the  rules  of 
our  duty ;  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  rights, 
or  molest  the  quiet  of  others. 

The  words,  then,  as  they  do  imply  an 
obligation  lying  upon  us  to  be  industrious 
in  our  own  business,  so  they  chiefly  design 
to  prohibit  our  meddling  with  the  concern¬ 
ments  of  others  ;  but  how  to  settle  the 
limits  between  this  quiet  minding  our  own 
business,  and  a  culpable  neglect  of  the 
duties  concerning  others  ;  how  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  meddling  innocently,  from 
being  blameably  meddlesome,  hie  labor ,  hoc 
*  2  Thcss  iii.  12. 
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opus  est;  this  is  that  hard  task  which  I  am 
to  undertake,  but  cannot  hope  thoroughly 
to  perform.  However,  the  method  toward 
it,  which  I  shall  observe,  is  this:  —  First,  I 
shall  touch  some  cases,  in  which  it  is  allow¬ 
able  or  commendable  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  others :  then  I  shall  propound 
some  general  rules,  according  to  which 
such  meddlesomeness  is  commonly  blame- 
able:  in  the  next  place,  I  shall  assign  some 
directions  proper  to  some  chief  and  most 
obvious  kinds  of  meddling:  and  lastly,  offer 
some  considerations  to  dissuade  men  from 
this  pragmatical  humour. 

1.  Superiors  may  intermeddle  with  the 
business  of  their  inferiors  (that  is,  of  such 
as  are  subject  to  their  care  and  charge)  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  needful  execution 
of  their  office.  Magistrates  may  inspect  the 
carriage,  may  examine  the  doings,  may 
reprehend  and  punish  the  offences  of  their 
subjects:  parents  may  advise,  rebuke,  and 
correct  their  children :  spiritual  guides  and 
pastors  may  admonish  and  reprove  their 
flock.  These  things,  while  with  due  pru¬ 
dence,  equity,  and  moderation,  they  per¬ 
form,  they  do  indeed  vfd.aaut  ru.  "a, a.,  do 
their  own  business ;  it  is  their  proper  work, 
to  which  God  hath  designed  them,  and 
which  reason  exacteth  of  them ;  they  are 
appointed,  to  use  St.  Paul’s  expression,  to 
attend  continually  upon  this  very  thing;*' 
their  proceedings,  therefore,  are  not  to  be 
charged  with  culpable  pragmaticalness. 

2.  In  any  case,  wherein  the  honour  and 
interest  of  God  is  much  concerned,  we  may 
interpose  in  vindication  and  maintenance 
of  them.  If  any  man  dareth  to  blaspheme 
God’s  name,  we  may  and  ought  to  stand  up 
in  its  defence ;  if  any  man  disparageth  re¬ 
ligion,  we  should  strive  to  clear  its  repute; 
if  any  man  impugneth  any  divine  truth  of 
moment,  we  should  endeavour  to  assert  it ; 
if  any  man  notoriously  transgresseth  God’s 
law,  we  may  discountenance  his  presump¬ 
tion,  and  reprove  him  for  it:  every  man  in 
such  cases,  as  God’s  subject,  hath  not  only 
a  commission,  but  an  obligation;  is  indeed 
by  his  allegiance  bound  to  serve  God,  in 
maintaining  the  honour  and  interest  of 
his  empire:  it  is  foul  disloyalty,  it  is  piti¬ 
ful  baseness,  to  forbear  meddling  in  such 
cases.*  Thus  havegood  men,  without  fear  or 
shame,  defended  religion  and  truth  against 
the  mightiest  powers  and  most  dangerous 

*  KoitOt  iCTt  TO  tyzXYlJU&i  lr,uifftOf  TO  xbixy.ua-  e£lflTl» 
ixaertu  rvv  (3oi/?.c.u‘*uv  zacrrycfUf  —  Chrys.  ei. 

a.xeufy.t  Titos  it  eLuCeb^,  r,  iv  eiyc*£  uivf,  #A«*- 
fr.uoytTo;  rot  irgeriAC'l,  i-riTiur.eot‘  xett  tA*j v«f 

ST ititttat  £17?,  (ay,  ‘TOL^r.iTY.ay,  l  pare  tact  eturoii  rr,t  o-^i*, 
(rutr^i^ot  airov  to  arc  •.to.,  ot.yta.cot  <TOU  rr.t  £|7$ct  bix  jr.g 
T?.rtyr,(  &c. —  Chrys.  ibid 
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oppositions  that  could  be :  thus  stood  up  | 
Phinehas ,  and  executed  judgment ,‘  not  only  : 
checking,  but  avenging  that  heinous  scan¬ 
dal  :  thus  Elias  maintained  the  true  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  against  all  the  corrupters  of 
it.  the  kings  and  whole  nation  of  Israel : 
thus  the  prophets  did  not  forbear  to  tax  the 
wicked  manners  of  the  princes,  the  priests, 
and  the  people  in  their  times:  thus  St.  John 
Baptist  did  not  stick  to  reprove  king  Herod 
for  his  unlawful  practice :  so  our  Saviour 
censured  the  superstitious  and  hypocritical  | 
scribes,  and  he  chastised  the  profaners  of  i 
God's  house:  so,  in  tine,  the  holy  apostles 
resolutely  did  assert  God’s  truth  against  all 
the  world. 

3.  When  the  public  weal  and  safety  are 
manifestly  concerned,  we  may  also  inter¬ 
meddle  to  support  or  secure  them  :  so 
mav  we  rebuke  him  that  slandereth  or  re- 
proacheth  our  prince  ;  we  may  check  him 
that  would  break  the  peace ;  we  may  im-  , 
peach  him  that  violateth  the  laws,  con¬ 
ducing  to  public  welfare  :  every  man  is  a  i 
soldier  against  traitors  and  enemies  of  his  j 
countrv  ;>  every  man  is  born  with  a  com-  j 
mission  to  defend  the  public  against  those  j 
which  plot  its  ruin  or  harm  ;  every  man  is 
a  partv  for  his  prince  against  rebels,  for 
the  church  against  schismatics,  for  the  law  j 
against  lawless  transgressors,  tor  common 
peace  against  those  who  outrageously  dis¬ 
turb  it:  duty  to  our  superiors,  justice  and 
charity  to  mankind,  just  regard  to  our 
own  welfare,  allow  and  oblige  us  to  such  j 
meddling. 

4.  We  may  also  meddle  for  the  succour 
of  right  against  palpable  w  rong  and  out¬ 
rage  :  we  may  help  an  honest  man  against 
a  thief  assaulting  him ;  we  may  guard  the 
life  of  any  man  against  an  assassin ;  we  may 
■vindicate  the  reputation  of  an  innocent  per¬ 
son  aspersed  by  a  slanderous  tongue  ;  as 
Moses,  —  seeing  one  of  his  brethren  suffer 
irrong,  defended  him  ;  and  avenged  him  that 
teas  oppressed ,  and  smote  the  Egyptian ;v  i 
as  the  penitent  thief  rebuked  his  compa-  | 
nion,  unjustly  railing  upon  our  Saviour  : 1  j 
the  common  interest  of  justice  and  charity  | 
do  not  only  excuse,  but  commend  meddling  ; 
in  such  cases. 

5.  We  may  likewise  meddle  with  the  J 
proceedings  of  others,  when  our  own  just 
defence  requireth  it :  we  may  repel  those 
who  attack  our  safety  or  peace,  w  ho  invade 
or  rifle  our  goods,  who  traduce  our  good 
name ;  we  may  endeavour  to  defeat  their 
plots,  and  to  restrain  their  violence.*  This 

*  Cam  modcramine  inculpate  tutel®. 

>  f>»al  cvi.  3U  >  Tertull.  *  Acts  Tin  24. 

*  Luke  uiii.  19. 


is  indeed  doing  our  own  business ;  for  to 
preserve  our  life  with  its  conveniences  and 
comforts,  to  maintain  our  right  and  just 
interest,  to  keep  our  honour  and  reputa¬ 
tion  clear  from  scandal,  is  incumbent  upon 
us ;  we  are  naturally  the  patrons,  advo¬ 
cates,  and  guards  0f  those  considerable 
goods  assigned  or  intrusted  to  us  by  Pro¬ 
vidence. 

6.  When  the  life  or  welfare,  either  spi¬ 
ritual  or  temporal,  of  our  neighbour,  is 
deeply  concerned,  and  cannot  otherwise 
than  by  our  aid  be  supported  or  relieved, 
we  may  lawfully  interpose  to  yield  it:  if 
we  see  him  exposing  his  life  to  any  great 
hazard,  or  engaging  his  soul  into  any  great 
sin.  we  may  in  any  fair  way  (by  admonition, 
advice,  reproof,  politic  device,  harmless 
force),  without  any  invitation  or  licence, 
with  or  against  his  will,  presume  to  reclaim 
or  restrain  him.  We  may  stop  him  in  his 
career  to  ruin  or  grievous  mischief ;  we 
may  withhold  him  from  running  into  a 
snare,  or  tumbling  down  a  precipice,  or 
drinking  in  poison;  we  may,  as  St.  Jude 
speak eth,  snatch  him  out  of  the  Jire.m  In 
such  cases  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
that  our  neighbour,  being  himself,  will 
allow  us  to  meddle,  or  will  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  therewith ;  if  he  hath  not  his  wits 
about  him.  we  may  supply  him  with  ours 
in  such  exigence:  his  present  consent  and 
approbation  are  not  then  requisite,  he  not 
being  in  condition  to  yield  them  ;t  he  need- 
eth  guardians,  and  opportunity  constituteth 
us  in  that  office:  extreme  and  evident  need 
will  not  only  excuse  the  liberty  we  shall 
assume,  but  it  obligeth  us  to  use  our  power 
to  save  him  ;J  incase  of  neglect,  that  surly 
answer,  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  i  n  will 
not  serve  our  turn.§  We  may,  we  should, 
it  is  not  only  innocent,  but  just  and  laud¬ 
able,  for  us  to  be  watchful  over  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  concernment  and  deportment,  if  we 
do  it  out  of  pure  charity,  in  a  discreet, 
quiet,  and  gentle  manner. 

7.  In  fine,  if  any  signal  opportunity  of 
doing  our  neighbour  considerable  good, 
especially  to  his  soul,  doth  offer  itself,  we 
may  lawfully,  we  should  in  charity,  em¬ 
brace  it:  we  may  then  even  obtrude  upon 
him  our  direction  and  succour:  if  he  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  discern  our  good  will,  so 
peevish  as  to  dislike  our  proceeding,  so 
ingrateful  as  not  to  thank  us  for  our  pains, 

t  Invito  non  tribuitur  quodcunque  pro  eo  prses- 
tatur — Heff.  J. 

X  Fiiriosis  nulla  voluntas  cst.  —  R.  J. 

{  uu  /.iyi  t»  •X'VZtf9  rcirt  preut-  T.  ua*  uiXu  l 
olt i*  x'.nc*  t »ce  &c. — \  id.  Chrys.  A»3;.  l« 

tom.  ii.  Or.  SO,  in  Matt.  Oral-  77.  7$.  in  Joh.  Or.  1\ 
in  Eph.  Or.  19;  Chrys.  in  Tit.  Or.  5,  in  I!*b.  Or.  30. 

"  Jude  23.  Tci /  t n  Gen.  it.  9. 
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j  et  our  good  intent  will  justify  us  before 
God,  and  at  the  bar  of  reason;  and  we 
have,  to  countenance  us  therein,  the  com¬ 
mon  example  of  good  men,  who,  for  doing 
thus,  have  worthily  been  accounted  the 
friends  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 

In  these  and  the  like  cases,  we  may, 
without  offending,  intermeddle :  in  doing 
so  W'e  may  indeed  truly  be  said  to  be  quiet, 
and  to  do  our  own  business ;  because  there 
is  no  exorbitancy  or  disorder  in  such  pro¬ 
ceeding,  because  God’s  law  and  sound  rea¬ 
son  have  appropriated  these  things  to  us, 
and  made  them  our  concernment.  There 
is  no  business  more  proper  or  pertinent  to 
us,  than  that  wherein  we  labour  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  procure  the 
good  of  men ;  this  is  the  principal  design 
of  our  being,  and  therefore  employment 
therein  cannot  misbecome  us  :  but  we  must 
however  in  such  cases  take  heed  that  our 
pretences  are  real  and  well  grounded,  that 
our  proceedings  are  regular  and  fair  ;  we 
must  not  take  or  use  such  liberty  mali¬ 
ciously;  we  must  never,  out  of  hypocriti¬ 
cal  pretence  to  the  maintenance  of  God’s 
honour,  of  public  good,  of  justice,  truth, 
or  peace,  be  irregularly  pragmatical  or 
turbulent :  this  is  to  be  doubly  bad,  adding 
to  the  irregularity  of  offence,  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  fraud  and  malice. 

1.  We  should  never,  out  of  ambition, 
covetous  desire,  or  self-conceit,  so  meddle 
as  to  invade  any  man’s  office,  or  to  assume 
the  exercise  of  it.  A  private  man  should 
not  presume  to  act  the  prince  or  the  states¬ 
man,  offering  to  control  those  who  are 
not  under  him,  to  deliberate,  debate,  de¬ 
termine,  or  pass  censure  about  political 
affairs  or  occurrences.  A  layman  should 
not  intrude  himself  to  administer  the  sa¬ 
cred  functions  of  authoritative  teaching, 
of  dispensing  the  sacraments,  of  exercising 
spiritual  censures,  of  defining  theological 
controversies,  which  are  committed  to  the 
guides  and  pastors  of  the  church.  No  man 
should  set  himself  upon  the  tribunal  to 
judge,  or  undertake,  without  licence  or 
invitation,  to  arbitrate  the  causes  of  others : 
doing  thus  is  to  encroach  upon  God,  and  to 
usurp  upon  man :  we  encroach  upon  God, 
assuming  to  ourselves  powers  not  derived 
from  his  order,  and  deserting  the  station 
assigned  us  by  his  providence ;  we  usurp 
upon  man,  exercising  authority  over  him, 
which  he  is  not  bound  to  stoop  unto. 

2.  We  should  not,  without  call  or  allow¬ 
ance,  meddle  with  our  superiors,  so  as  to 
advise  them,  to  reprehend  them,  to  blame 
or  inveigh  against  their  proceedings;  for 
this  is  to  confound  the  right  order  of  things, 


to  trespass  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  calling 
and  station,  to  do  wrong,  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  the  public,  which  is  concerned  in 
the  upholding  their  power  and  respect :  it 
is  indeed  a  worse  fault  than  assuming  the 
ensigns  of  their  dignity,  or  counterfeiting 
their  stamps ;  for  that  is  but  to  borrow  the 
semblance,  this  is  to  enjoy  the  substance,  of 
their  authority. 

Nothing  in  this  busy  and  licentious  age 
is  more  usual,  than  for  private  men  to  in¬ 
vade  the  office,  to  exercise  the  duties,  to 
canvass  and  control  the  actions  of  their  su¬ 
periors;  discussing  what  they  ought  to  do, 
and  prescribing  laws  to  them ;  taxing  what 
is  done  by  them ;  murmuring  at  their  de¬ 
crees,  and  inveighing  against  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  :  every  one  is  finding  holes  in  the 
state,  and  picking  quarrels  with  the  conduct 
of  political  affairs ;  every  one  is  reforming 
and  settling  the  public  according  to  models 
framed  in  his  own  conceit.  Things,  saith 
one,  are  out  of  order ;  the  constitution  is 
very  defective,  and  ought  to  be  corrected; 
such  a  law  in  all  reason  should  be  repealed, 
and  such  an  one  enacted ;  here  our  states¬ 
men  were  out  of  their  politics,  and  there 
our  lawgivers  failed  in  point  of  equity  or 
prudence.  No,  clamours  another  no  less 
eagerly,  all  things  stand  as  well  as  can  be  ; 
nothing  can  be  amended,  or  ought  to  be 
altered ;  our  establishment  in  all  respects 
is  more  perfect  than  Plato’s  commonwealth, 
or  the  state  of  Utopia.  Thus  doth  each 
man  appoint  himself  counsellor  of  state, 
and  turns  legislator,  without  any  call  from 
the  king,  or  choice  of  the  country :  every 
one  snatcheth  at  the  sceptre,  and  invests 
himself  with  the  senator’s  rohe :  every  one 
acteth  a  prince  and  a  bishop,  or  indeed  is 
rather  a  censor  and  controller  of  both  or¬ 
ders;  not  considering  the  wrong  he  com- 
mitteth,  nor  the  arrogance  he  practiseth, 
nor  the  mischiefs  which  naturally  ensue 
upon  such  demeanour:  for  to  direct  or  to 
check  governors  is  in  effect  to  exauctorate 
or  depose  them,  substituting  ourselves  in 
their  room :  and  what  greater  injury  can  we 
do  them  or  the  public?  To  fix  or  reverse 
laws  belongeth  to  the  highest  authority 
and  deepest  wisdom,  which  it  is  enormous 
presumption  for  us  to  arrogate  to  ourselves : 
by  attempting  such  things  we  confound  the 
ranks  of  men,  and  course  of  things;  we 
ruffle  the  world,  we  supplant  public  tran¬ 
quillity:  and  what  greater  mischief  than 
this  can  we  do  among  men  ? 

It  is  the  business  and  duty  of  those  whom 
God  hath  constituted  his  representatives 
and  ministers,  to  deliberate  and  conclude 
what  is  to  be  done;  and  for  the  due  per.- 
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formance  of  their  charge  they  are  account¬ 
able  to  their  master,  not  to  us;  Nobis 
obsequii  gloria  relicta  cst ;  *  our  duty  and 
our  privilege  (for  so  it  is,  if  we  could  un¬ 
derstand  it,  it  being  far  more  easy  and 
safe)  it  is  to  submit  and  obey  with  quiet 
and  patience;  if  we  do  more,  we  are  there¬ 
in  irregular,  and  no  less  undutiful  to  God 
than  to  our  superiors ;  we  forget  those  di¬ 
vine  rules  and  precepts:  'Where  the  word 
of  a  king  is,  there  is  power;  and  who  may 
say  to  him ,  What  doest  thou?  Submit  your- 
selves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake.  Do  all  things  without  mur- 
murings  and  disputings.0  We  consider  not 
what  judgments  are  denounced  upon  those 
whose  character  it  is  to  despise  government, 
to  be  presumptuous  and  self-willed,  not  to  be 
afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities .p 

We  do  not  weigh  the  nature  of  the  things 
we  meddle  with,  nor  the  advantages  of  the 
persons  whom  we  tax,  nor  our  own  inca¬ 
pacity  to  judge  rightly  about  them.  There 
is  a  kind  of  sacredness  in  the  mysteries  of 
state  :  as  the  mysteries  of  faith  do  surpass 
natural  reason,  so  do  those  of  state  trans¬ 
cend  vulgar  capacity :  as  priests  by  special 
grace  are  qualified  best  to  understand  the 
one,  so  are  princes  by  like  peculiar  as¬ 
sistance  enabled  to  penetrate  the  former, 
lie  that  employeth  them  in  that  great  work 
of  governing  the  world,  and  maketh  them 
instruments  of  his  providence,  is  not  want¬ 
ing  in  affording  to  them  direction  and  aid 
needful  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty; 
whence  then- judgments  of  things  are  some¬ 
what  more  than  human,  anil  their  words 
may  with  us  pass  for  oracular :  A  divine 
sentence  (the  wise  king  said)  is  in  the  lips 
of  the  king;  his  mouth  transgresseth  not  in 
judgment.'1  According  to  the  ordinary  rea¬ 
son  of  things,  they  are  best  able  to  judge 
of  such  things,  being,  by  reason  of  their 
eminent  station,  able  to  discern  more  and 
further  than  others ;  having  by  experience 
and  constant  practice  acquired  a  truer 
insight  into  things,  and  a  better  skill  to 
manage  them:  whereas  we  being  placed 
beneath  in  a  valley,  can  have  no  good 
prospect  upon  the  grounds  and  causes  of 
their  resolutions  and  proceedings :  we,  for 
want  of  sufficient  use  and  exercise,  cannot 
skill  to  balance  the  contrary  weights  and 
reasons  of  things;  to  surmount  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  rubs,  to  unfold  the  knots  and 
intrigues,  which  occur  in  affairs  of  that 
kind;  we  cannot  expect  those  special  in- 

*  Tibi  summum  rerum  judicium  dii  dcdere ;  nobis 
obsequii  gloria  relicta  est.  —  Ttrcnt.  apud  Tac. 
Ann.  I\  C. 

"  Ecclcs.  viii.  1  ;  1  Tet.  li.  13.  IS  ;  Phil.  ii.  I  t. 

►  2  Pet.  ii.  HI.  11  Prov.  xvi.  HI. 
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fluences  of  light  and  strength  from  heaven 
toward  judging  of  affairs,  which  do  not 
properly  concern  us :  wherefore  we  are  al¬ 
together  incompetent  judges,  and  imperti¬ 
nent  dealers  about  those  things ;  it  is  great 
odds,  that  in  doing  so  we  shall  mistake  and 
misbehave  ourselves;  we  consequently  do 
vainly  and  naughtily  to  meddle  with  them. 
If  the  love  of  public  good  doth  transport 
us,  let  us  restrain  ourselves. 

3.  We  should  not  indeed  so  much  as 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  our  equals  (those 
I  mean  not  who  do  equal  us  in  dignity  or 
worth,  but  all  such  who  are  not  subject  to 
our  command  or  charge,  however  other¬ 
wise  inferior  to  us:  those,  Isay,  we  should 
not  meddle  with),  so  as  to  control  or  cross 
them ;  to  direct,  or  check,  or  censure  their 
proceedings  against  their  will,  or  without 
special  reason  engaging  us  thereto:  tor 
this  is  also  to  usurp  an  undue  authority, 
this  argueth  self-conceit,  this  contained) 
immodesty  and  arrogance. 

4.  We  should  not,  w ithout  the  desire  or 
leave  of  parties  concerned,  intermeddle  in 
the  smaller  temporal  interests  of  others, 
upon  pretence  to  further  them,  or  with  de¬ 
sign  to  cross  them ;  for  every  man  should 
be  left  to  himself  to  choose  and  to  manage 
his  own  business,  prosecuting  it  in  the 
method  he  best  liketh  (consistent  with  law 
and  justice  toward  others),  without  inter¬ 
ruption  or  control:  every  man  hath  aright 
to  do  so,  every  man  desireth  it,  every  man 
commonly  hath  a  capacity  sufficient  for  it; 
for  each  man  is  apt  to  study  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  to  weigh  his  case,  to  poise  his  abilities 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stand- 
eth;  and  thence  is  likely  to  get  righter 
notions  concerning  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
to  descry  better  ways  of  accomplishing 
them,  than  others  less  regarding  them  can 
do:  every  man  is  best  acquainted  with  his 
own  humour  and  temper,  and  thence  can 
pick  his  business,  and  wind  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it,  so  that  it  shall  comply  with 
them,  or  not  grate  upon  them.  However, 
as  every  man  in  point  of  interest  and  ho¬ 
nour  is  most  concerned  in  the  success,  ami 
suffereth  most  by  frustration  of  his  endea¬ 
vours,  so  it  is  equal  that  a  free  choice  of 
his  proceedings  should  be  allowed  him, 
without  impediment  or  disturbance ;  which 
enjoying,  he  wall  more  contentedly  bear  any 
disappointment  that  shall  happen.  This 
especially  we  say,  in  respect  to  matters  of 
lesser  consequence  (such  as  most  worldly 
interests  are),  by  the  ill  success  whereof 
our  neighbour  is*  not  extremely  damaged 
or  hurt;  for  in  such  cases  the  immodesty 
and  arrogancy  of  meddling,  with  the  vex- 
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ation  and  trouble  it  is  apt  to  work,  do  com¬ 
monly  much  outweigh  any  benefit  we  can 
presume  by  our  meddling  to  procure. 

5.  We  should  not,  indeed,  even  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  indifferent  and  innocent  nature,  so 
far  meddle,  as  without  considerable  reason 
or  need  to  infringe  any  man  s  liberty ,  to 
cross  his  humour,  to  obstruct  his  pleasure, 
however  discordant  these  may  be  to  our 
judgment  and  palate.  Every  man  hath  a 
particular  gust  for  diet,  for  garb,  for  diver- 
tisements  and  disports  (arising  from  par¬ 
ticular  complexion,  or  other  unaccountable 
causes),  and  fit  it  is  that  he  should  satisfy 
it ;  it  is  enough  that  what  he  doeth  seemeth 
good,  and  relisheth  to  himself :  if  we  check 
him  therein,  we  shall  seem  impertinent  and 
troublesome,  and  therefore  we  shall  really 
be  so  ;  for  it  is  not  our  office  to  be  tasters, 
to  be  dressers,  to  be  masters  of  the  sports 
to  all  men :  we  in  such  matters  would  please 
our  own  fancy,  and  therefore  we  should  not 
about  them  offend  others  ;  it  is  incivility,  it 
is  injustice,  to  do  it. 

6.  We  should  never  offer  to  put  a  force 
upon  any  man's  inclination,  or  strive  to  bend 
it  unto  a  compliance  with  ours ;  in  attempt¬ 
ing  that  we  shall  commonly  be  disappointed, 
and  we  shall  never  come  fairly  off :  for  some 
are  so  tough,  they  will  never  yield  to  us ; 
none  will  comply  against  the  grain,  with¬ 
out  regret  and  displeasure :  if  you  extort  a 
compliance  with  your  desire,  you  thereby 
do  lose  their  good  opinion  and  good  will ; 
for  no  man  liketh  to  be  overborne  with 
violence  or  importunity. 

7.  We  should  not  in  conversation  meddle 
so  as  to  impose  our  opinions  and  conceits 
upon  others :  in  conversation  with  our 
equals,  we  have  a  liberty  to  propound  our 
judgment,  and  declare  our  reasons  for  it ; 
but  if  our  judgment  doth  not  take,  nor  our 
reasons  persuade,  we  should  have  done;  to 
press  further  is  rude,  to  be  displeased  for 
it  is  vain,  to  be  angry  or  violent  is  unjust; 
for  by  the  law  of  conversation  every  man 
taketh  himself  to  have  an  absolute  right  to 
use  and  follow  bis  own  reason ;  and  he  that 
affects  to  deprive  any  man  thereof,  will  pass 
for  a  petty  tyrant,  a  clown,  or  an  idiot. 
To  retain"  the  satisfaction  which  our  own 
persuasion  affordeth,  is  enough  to  content 
a  just  and  sober  mind,  without  triumphing 
over  the  understandings  of  others. 

8.  We  should  not  ordinarily  in  converse 
affect  or  undertake  to  teach  ;  for  this  im¬ 
plies  a  pretence  to  a  kind  of  superiority, 
and  a  preferring  ourselves  to  others  in  wis¬ 
dom  ;  which  argueth  vanity,  and  is  offen¬ 
sive  to  those  with  whom  we  converse,  who 
care  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  disciples  or 


underlings.  We  may  with  our  equals  mo¬ 
destly  dispute  the  case  upon  even  ground, 
as  fellow-students  of  knowledge,  or  advo¬ 
cates  of  truth  ;  but  we  must  not  peremp¬ 
torily  dictate,  or  pronounce  with  authority, 
like  masters  or  judges. 

9.  We  should  indeed  be  cautious  of  in¬ 
terrupting  any  man’s  discourse,  or  ot  taking 
his  words  out  of  his  mouth  :*  tor  this  is  a 
rude  way  of  dispossessing  men  of  that  which 
by  common  law  of  society  they  suppose 
themselves  to  enjoy,  speaking  their  mind 
through,  and  perfecting  their  discourse ;  it 
is  an  implicit  accusation  of  impertinency  or 
weakness  in  their  speech ;  it  is  an  argument 
that  we  deem  ourselves  wiser  than  they, 
or  able  to  speak  more  to  the  purpose :  it 
is  therefore  an  unsociable  and  distasteful 
practice. 

10.  We  should  be  careful  of  intrenching 
upon  any  man's  modesty  in  any  way,  either 
of  commendation  or  dispraise,  so  as  to  put 
him  to  the  blush,  or  to  expose  him  unto 
scorn.  Sober  men  care  not  to  be  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  talk ;  no  man  can  endure  to  be  the 
object  of  sport :  we  should  not  therefore 
thrust  any  man  upon  the  stage  ;  it  is  vexa¬ 
tious,  and  therefore  always  discourteous, 
sometimes  very  injurious. 

11.  It  is  good  to  be  very  staunch  and 
cautious  of  talking  about  other  men  and 
their  concernments,  in  way  of  passing  cha¬ 
racters  on  them,  or  descanting  upon  their 
proceedings  for  want  of  other  discourse : 
this  is  the  common  refuge  of  idleness,  and 
the  practice  of  fiddling  gossips,  who,  be- 
cause  they  will  do  nothing  themselves,  must 
be  reflecting  upon  the  doings  of  others ;  and 
that  they  may  not  say  nothing,  will  talk 
impertinently:  tfEvapoi  xai  •rspnpyai,  St.  Paul 
well  coupleth  together,  that  is,  frivolous 
tattlers  and  busybodies ;  and  withal  (saith 
he  of  such  gossiping  women,  1  Tim.  v.  13) 
they  learn  to  be  idle,  ivandering  about  from 
house  to  house ;  and  not  only  idle,  but  tat¬ 
tlers  also,  and  busybodies,  speaking  things 
u-hich  they  ought  not.  To  affect  talking 
about  others  is  indeed  a  great  temptation 
to  speaking  tilings  which  we  ought  not  to 
speak,  words  of  unjust  and  uncharitable 
obloquy/ 

12.  Further;  we  should  not  be  inquisi¬ 
tive  into  the  designs  of  men  ;  for  this,  be¬ 
side  the  vain  curiosity  and  impertinency  of 
so  doing,  is  to  assail  their  modesty,  and  an 
adventure  to  vex  both  them  and  ourselves : 
thy  neighbour,  perhaps,  as  most  advised 
men  are,  is  desirous  to  keep  his  purpose 

•  Nec  quid  agatur  in  alia  doraus  alia  per  te  noverii. 
—  //ter.  Ep.  2. 

r  Vid.  Cliry  ..  in  II  b.  3.  Orat.  21. 
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close  to  himself;  then  by  inquiry  thou  either 
forcest  him  unwillingly  to  disclose  what  he 
would  not,  or  to  give  thee  a  repulse,  which 
he  liketh  not  to  do  ;*  and  which  whenever 
he  doth,  he  is  displeased :  what  is  pumped 
out  comes  up  against  nature,  and  bringeth 
regret  with  it ;  and  if  we  cannot  get  anv 
thing  out.  we  yet  cause  disturbance  within ; 
and  ourselves  are  not  well  satisfied  in  the 
disappointment. -f 

13.  We  should  not  press  into  the  retire¬ 
ments  of  men  ;  to  do  so  is  not  only  immo¬ 
dest  and  rude,  but  unjust :  it  is  immodest 
to  desire  to  know  from  any  man  what  he  is 
ashamed  or  unwilling  to  show :  it  is  rude 
to  disturb  any  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
lawful  freedom,  to  interrupt’  him  in  his 
conversation  with  himself,  to  obstruct  his 
private  satisfactions  it  is  unjust  to  bereave 
a  man  of  that  leisure  and  opportunity-  which 
he  possesseth,  of  doing  that  which  "he  best 
liketh,  and  perhaps  is  greatly  concerned  in ; 
of  enjoying  his  own  thoughts,  of  meditating 
upon  his  concerns,  of  examining  his  ways, 
of  composing  his  passions,  of  studying  truth, 
of  devotion  and  intercourse  with  his  God, 
of  contriving  and  carrying  on  in  anywise 
the  welfare  of  his  own  soul.  Why  doth  be 
retire,  but  to  shun  diversion,  or  that  he 
may  be  master  of  his  time  and  thoughts  ? 
"  hy  then  are  we  so  unkind,  or  so  unjust, 
as  to  deprive  him  of  those  contents  and 
advantages  ? 

14.  We  should  not  pry  or  peep  into 
men's  secrets :  it  is  a  practice  upon  many 
accounts  blameable. 

It  is  commonly  impertinent  curiosity ; 
for  men  hide  things,  because  they  do  not 
think  others  concerned  to  know  them:  the 
concealment  argueth  their  opinion  to  be 
such,  and  consequently  that  he  is  fondly 
curious  who  would  search  into  them:  Why 
(said  he  well  to  one,  who,  seeing  him  carry 
a  basket  covered,  did  ask  what  was  in  it) 
< lost  thou  seek  to  know ,  when  thou  seest  it 
covered ,  that  thou  mayest  not  know  f  § 

It  is  foully  discourteous,  because  of¬ 
fensively  depriving  men  of  the  satisfaction 
they  take  in  concealing  their  matters;  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  innocent  freedoms 
which  they  would  enjoy,  without  rendering 
account  to  any  ;  trespassing  upon  their 
bashfulness,  or  frustrating  their  discretion; 
for  therefore  men  choose  to  keep  things 
close,  because  they  like  not,  or  judge  it 
not  expedient,  to  declare  them.  Take  no 

•  Percontatorem  fugito. 

t  i»  «TC Kw'sltU. 

l  Arcanum  neque  tu  scrulaberis  ullius  unquain, 
Coramissumque  tcges,  el  vino  tortus  el  ira. 

5  *1  6  rev  AiyvTTi <aj  row  i«irrv>rx  r i  ffiju 

cvyxixaXvuu.iwop,  hta.  rovro  av'/ x\KXkvr  ran-  —  Plut. 
re/vr*. 


heed  unto  all  words  that  are  spoken ,  lest 
thou  hear  thy  servant  curse  thee.' 

It  is  also  grossly  injurious  to  deal  thus  ; 
for  it  is  a  robbery  of  what  is  most  dear  to 
men,  which  they  with  more  care  reserve 
and  guard,  than  they  do  their  gold  or  their 
jewels :  so  that  to  break  open  the  closet 
of  a  man's  breast,  to  ransack  his  mind,  to 
pilfer  away  his  thoughts,  his  affections,  his 
purposes,  may  well  be  deemed  a  worse  sort 
of  burglary  or  theft,  than  to  break  open 
doors,  to  rifle  trunks,  or  to  pick  pockets. 

It  is  a  practice  in  the  common  opinion 
of  men  worthily  esteemed  very  dishonest 
and  treacherous  ;  for  men  generally  do 
suppose  each  other  to  be  under  a  tacit,  but 
well-understood  compact,  obliged  mutually 
(as  they  tender  greatly  the  retaining  their 
own  secrets,  so)  to  abstain  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discover  the  secrets  of  others ;  to  do 
otherwise  is  therefore  taken  for  an  act  of 
perfidious  enmity,  and  a  violation  of  mu¬ 
tual  confidence. 

In  fine,  to  peep  into  chinks,  to  listen  at 
doors  or  windows,  to  mind  whispers,  to 
dive  into  letters  and  papers,  and  the  like 
practices,  are  the  practices  of  insidious 
eavesdroppers,  spies,  and  sycophants, which 
common  humanity  will  not  endure. 

Yea,  if  the  knowledge  of  what  our  neigh¬ 
bour  would  conceal  doth  casually  arrive  to 
us,  it  is  advisable  to  smother  it ;  it  is  in¬ 
humanity  to  reveal  it  to  his  prejudice.  To 
reveal  secrets,  is  a  practice  condemned  in 
scripture  as  odious  and  base:  He  thatgoeth 
about  as  a  talebearer ,  revealeth  secrets.  A 
talebearer  revealeth  secrets ;  but  he  that  is 
of  a  faithful  spirit  concealeth  the  matter .' 

Not  to  take  up,  or  scatter  reports  pre¬ 
judicial.  Ecclus.  xix.  7,  10.* 

A  wise  man  would  not  willingly  anywise 
know  the  secrets  of  others,  but  gladly  would 
shun  them,  although  offering  themselves 
to  Ins  knowledge ;  that  he  may  be  freed 
from  the  burden  of  keeping  them,  and  the 
danger  of  venting  them,  to  the  distaste, 
wrong,  or  prejudice  of  others :  and  he  is 
commended  for  his  discretion,  who,  to  a 
prince  asking  him,  What  of  his  he  should 
imparl  to  him  f  replied,  Whatever  you  please, 
except  your  secrets. t  Them  he  well  thought 
unsafe  to  keep,  and  dangerous  to  utter. 
How  foolish,  then,  is  it  voluntarily  to  in¬ 
trude,  or  carefully  to  search  into  them  l 

15.  We  should  not  lie  in  wait  to  sur¬ 
prise  or  catch  any  man  at  advantage,  to 

*  MrJircTt  ZivnwtZrr,;  Xcyev —  ’A zr.zcxe  Xcytw\  rvwco- 
'robot  *  *  Ti  co». 

t  Philippides  apud  Plut.  in  Apopli.  ad  Lysiotch. 
T.vt;  aot%  Utlt%  rit  iu.MW  utrubv  i  Ot/  fiovku 

V?.r,w  rvt  eLroppy.Toir- 

•  Eccles.  vii.  21. 
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overthrow  him  when  he  trips,  to  insult 
upon  his  mistake  or  his  disaster :  to  do  thus 
is  always  ill  manners ;  it  is  sometimes  bar¬ 
barous  inhumanity.  Goodness  in  such  cases 
would  dispose  a  man  to  support,  relieve, 
and  comfort  another,  if  he  demandeth,  or 
his  case  needeth  such  meddling. 

1 6.  Lastly ;  we  should  never,  at  least 
with  much  earnestness,  meddle  with  affairs 
more  properly  belonging  to  others,  and 
which  we  do  not,  or  may  not,  handsomely 
pretend  to  understand  so  well  as  others  : 
such  are  affairs  beside  our  profession,  which 
if  we  understand  not,  it  is  a  folly,  in  a  pe¬ 
remptory  manner  to  treat  of  them ;  if  we 
do  understand  them,  it  is  yet  indecent  to 
contest  or  dictate  about  them,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  at  least  of  those  who  profess  them  : 
thus  should  private  men  beware,  at  least  in 
that  magisterial  or  eager  way,  to  meddle 
with  political  affairs,  illiterate  men  with 
scholastical,  laymen  with  theological,  un¬ 
experienced  men  with  any  such  matters, 
the  comprehension  whereof  dependeth  up¬ 
on  skill  and  exercise :  no  man  should  be 
forward  to  meddle  with  things  extraneous 
to  his  way  and  calling:  doing  so  is  wont  to 
create  much  offence ;  it  hath  usually  much 
immodesty  and  much  folly  in  it ;  often  it 
containeth  much  injustice. 

There  are  some  more  general  rules  con¬ 
cerning  the  matter  in  hand :  I  should  now, 
if  time  did  permit,  insist  upon  some  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  meddling,  advice,  reproof, 
interposing  in  contests;  but,  in  regard  to 
your  patience,  I  shall  proceed  no  further 
at  present. 

SERMON  XXII. 

OF  QUIETNESS,  AND  DOING  OUR  OWN 
BUSINESS. 

1  Thess.  iv.  11 — And  that  ye  study  to  he 
quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business. 

In  a  former  discourse  upon  these  words,  I 
have  already  shewed, — 

I.  In  what  cases  it  is  allowable  or  com¬ 
mendable  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
others. 

II.  Next,  I  propounded  some  general 
rides  concerning  this  matter,  according  to 
which  we  may  discern  in  what  cases  med¬ 
dling  with  the  affairs  of  others  is  commonly 
blameable.  Thus  far  I  have  proceeded. 

I I I.  I  shall  now  give  some  directions  con¬ 
cerning  particular  kinds  of  meddling.  And 
because  they  are  many,  I  shall  at  present 
only  insist  upon  three  (referring  others  to 
other  occasions:)  they  are,  advice,  reproof, 
interposing  in  contests,  and  contentions. 
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I.  As  to  meddling  in  advice ,  we  may  do 
well  to  observe  these  directions : _ 

1 .  Advise  not  (except  upon  call)  a  su¬ 
perior,  or  one  more  eminent  than  thyself 
in  authority,  in  dignity,  or  in  age :  for  he 
that  oflfereth  to  advise,  doth  thereby  claim 
to  himself  a  kind  of  superiority,  or  excel¬ 
lence,  above  another  ;  and  it  is  not  well 
consistent  with  the  reverence  and  respect 
due  to  our  betters  to  seem  to  do  so.  They 
should  be  wiser  than  we ;  at  least  it  be- 
cometh  us  not  to  declare  we  think  they  are 
not.  If  they  ask  advice,  we  may  without 
presumption  give  it,  supposing  it'to  be  not 
so  much  their  defect  of  knowledge  as  pru¬ 
dent  caution,  which  maketh  them  willing 
to  hear  what  any  man  can  say  to  the  case : 
but  to  obtrude  it  on  them,  argueth  we  think 
them  to  need  it,  and  ourselves  able  to  di¬ 
rect  them  ;  which  is  presumption,  and  will 
pass  for  arrogance. 

2.  We  should  not  indeed,  with  any  vio¬ 
lence  or  importunity,  thrust  advice  upon 
our  equals,  or  upon  any  man  not  subject 
to  our  charge,  who  is  unwilling  to  receive 
it ;  for  this  is  also  an  exalting  ourselves  in 
skill  and  wisdom  above  him,  and  implieth 
a  contemptuous  opinion  concerning  his 
knowledge  ;  that  he  is  so  weak  as  to  need 

!  advice  ;  and  yet  more  weak  in  not  seeking 
it  when  needful  from  us  ;  which  practice 
consisteth  not  with  modesty,  and  needs 
must  breed  offence:  it  is  indeed  unjust; 
for  every  man  of  right  is  to  be  allowed  to 
act  by  his  own  advice,  and  to  choose  his 
own  counsellors. 

3.  Be  not  obstinate  in  pressing  advice: 
if  he  that  asketh  thy  counsel  do  not  like  it, 
desist  from  urging  further,  and  rest  con¬ 
tent.  If  thou  hast  performed  the  part  of 
a  faithful  friend,  of  a  good  man,  of  a  cha¬ 
ritable  Christian,  in  advising  what  seemeth 
best  to  thee,  that  may  abundantly  satisfy 
thee;  for  the  rest,  ipse  viderit,  it  is  his 
concernment  more  than  thine :  if  thou  pre- 
tendest  that  he  must  follow  thy  advice,  or 
art  displeased  because  he  doth  not  so,  thou 
makest  thyself  a  commander,  not  a  coun¬ 
sellor  ;  the  which  to  appoint  thee  was  beside 
his  intention;  he  meant  to  seek  thy  help, 
not  to  forfeit  his  own  liberty ;  and  thou 
art  not  just  in  pretending  to  so  much. 

4.  Affect  not  to  be  a  counsellor,  nor  let 
any  considerations,  except  of  friendship, 
humanity,  or  charity,  easily  dispose  thee 
to  accept  the  office:  it  is  not  worth  the 
while  to  undertake  it  as  a  matter  of  repu¬ 
tation,  or  because  it  seemeth  to  argue  a 
good  opinion  concerning  thy  skill  and  abi¬ 
lity  ;  for  it  is  a  critical  and  dangerous 
thing  to  advise,  because  if  the  business 
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sueceedeth  well  according  to  thy  advice, 
the  principal  usually  carrieth  away  the 
profit  and  the  praise;  his  judgment,  his 
industry,  his  fortune,  are  applauded ;  little 
commendation  or  benefit  accrueth  to  the 
counsellor:  but  if  it  prosper  not,  the  main 
weight  of  blame  is  surely  laid  upon  him 
that  advised  the  course.  If  you,  saith  the 
party,  and  say  the  lookers  on,  had  not  thus 
directed,  it  had  not  thus  fallen  out. 

5.  Wherefore  it  is  commonly  expedient 
not  to  advise  otherwise  than  with  reserva¬ 
tion  and  diffidence:  it  is,  we  may  say,  the 
most  probable  course  1  know,  but  1  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  w  ill  succeed ;  I  hope  well 
of  it,  but  do  not  thoroughly  confide  there¬ 
in.  This  modest  and  discreet  way,  what¬ 
ever  the  event  shall  be,  w  ill  shelter  thee 
from  blame  ;  yea,  will  advance  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  thy  sagacity :  for  if  it  fail,  thy  reason 
to  suspect  will  be  approved;  if  it  prosper, 
the  goodness  of  thy  judgment  will  be  ap¬ 
plauded:  whereas  the  confident  director, 
if  success  crosseth  his  advice,  is  exclaimed 
upon  for  his  rashness ;  if  success  favour  eth, 
he  is  not  yet  admired  for  his  wisdom,  be¬ 
cause  he  seemed  to  be  sure;  it  being  more 
admirable  to  guess  the  best  among  doubtful 
things,  than  to  determine  that  which  is  cer¬ 
tain.  So  much  for  meddling  about  advice. 

II.  For  reproof  (which  is  necessary,  and 
a  duty  upon  some  occasions),  we  may  do 
well  to  follow  these  directions  :  — 

1 .  Reprove  not  a  superior ;  for  it  is  ex¬ 
ercising  a  power  over  him,  and  a  punishing 
him  ;  we  thereby  therefore  do  soar  above 
our  pitch,  we  confound  ranks,  and  pervert 
the  order  settled  among  men  ;*  the  practice 
containeth  irreverence  and  presumption; 
it  seemeth  injurious,  and  is  ever  odious. 
What  the  ministers  of  God,  or  spiritual 
pastors,  do  in  this  kind,  they  do  it  by  spe¬ 
cial  commission,  or  instinct  (as  the  prophets 
in  reprehending  princes  and  priests,  as  St. 
John  Baptist  in  reproving  Herod ;)  or  as 
ordinary  superiors  in  the  case  of  spiritual 
guidance,  being  set  over  us  for  that  purpose, 
and  watching  for  our  souls ,  for  which  they 
they  must  render  an  account  :b  yet  they  must 
do  it  with  great  moderation  and  discretion: 
lhtcfrurteu  fib  in-rkr.lr,;,  Hcbtdte  not  an  elder 
(or  one  more  aged  than  thyself),  but  in¬ 
treat  him  as  a  father ,c  (that  is,  advise  him 
in  the  most  respectful  and  gentle  manner,) 
is  the  charge  of  St.  Paid  to  B.  Timothy. 
In  case  of  grie vanee  or  scandal,  it  becometh 
inferiors  not  proudly  or  peremptorily  to 
criminate  and  tax,  but  humbly  to  remon¬ 
strate,  and  supplicate  for  redress. 

•  Levit.  xix.  17  ;  Ephes.  v.  11.  b  Ileb.  xiii.  17 
c  1  Tiin.  v.  1. 


2.  Reprove  not  rashly,  and  without  cer¬ 
tain  cognizance  of  the  fact ;  for  to  reprove 
for  things  not  done,  or,  which  in  moral 
reckoning  is  the  same,  for  things  not  ap¬ 
parent,  is  both  unjust,  and  argueth  a  malig¬ 
nant  disposition:  it  is  unjust  to  punish  so 
much  as  the  modesty  of  any  man,  without 
clear  evidence  and  proof ;  it  is  malignity 
to  suspect  a  man  of  ill,  it  is  calumny  to 
charge  blame  on  him  upon  slender  pre¬ 
tences,  or  doubtful  surmises. 

3.  Reprove  not  also  rashly  as  to  the  point 
of  right,  or  without  being  able  to  convince 
the  matter  to  be  assuredly  culpable :  to 
reprove  for  things  not  bad,  or  not  unques¬ 
tionably  such  (for  things  that  are,  or  per¬ 
haps  may  be,  indifferent  and  innocent),  is 
also  unjust,  and  signifieth  a  tyrannical  dis¬ 
position:  it  is  unjust  anywise  to  punish  a 
man  without  clear  warrant  of  law ;  it  is 
tyrannical  to  impose  upon  men  our  conceit, 
or  to  persecute  them  for  using  their  liberty, 
following  their  judgment,  or  enjoying  their 
humour ;  which  in  effect  wre  do  when  we 
reprove  them  for  that  which  we  cannot 
prove  blameable:  it  is,  St.  James  saith,  a 
judging  the  law ,  or  charging  it  with  defect, 
when  we  condemn  persons  for  tilings  not 
prohibited  by  it:  He  (saith  the  Apostle) 
that  spealicth  against  his  brother,  and  judg- 
eth  his  brother ,  speaketh  against  the  law, 
and  jndgeth  the  law.A 

Both  these  kinds  of  rash  reproof  are  very 
inconvenient,  as  breeding  needless  offence 
and  endless  contention  :  for  whoever  is 
thus  taxed  will  certainly  take  it  ill,  and 
will  contend  in  his  own  defence :  no  man 
patiently,  for  no  sufficient  cause  or  sure 
ground,  will  lie  under  the  stroke  of  re¬ 
proof,  which  always  smarteth,  but  then 
enrageth  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  inflicted 
unjustly  or  maliciously :  even  those  who 
contentedly  will  bear  friendly  reproof,  can 
worse  brook  to  be  causelessly  taxed. 

4.  Reprove  not  for  slight  matters;  for 
such  faults  or  defects  as  proceed  from  na¬ 
tural  frailty,  from  inadvertency,  from  mis¬ 
take  in  matters  of  small  consequence ;  for 
it  is  hard  to  be  just  in  such  reproof,  or  so 
to  temper  it  as  not  to  exceed  the  measure 
of  blame  due  to  such  faults :  *  they  occur 
so  often,  that  we  should  never  cease  to  be 
carping,  if  we  do  it  upon  such  occasions; 
it  is  not  worth  the  while,  it  is  not  hand¬ 
some,  to  seem  displeased  with  such  little 
things;  it  is  spending  our  artillery  upon  a 
game  not  worth  the  killing.  Reproof  is 
too  grave  and  stately  a  thing  to  be  prosti- 

*  Mltem  animiim,  et  mores  modicis  erroribu* 
Rpquos — Juo.  Sit.  li. 

<*  James  iv.  11. 
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tuted  upon  so  mean  things ;  to  use  it  upon 
small  cause,  derogateth  from  its  weight 
when  there  is  considerable  reason  for  it ; 
friendship,  charity,  and  humanity,  should 
cover  such  offences.  In  fine,  it  is  unseemly 
to  reprove  men  for  such  things  as  all  men, 
as  themselves,  are  so  continually  subject 
unto:  it  is  therefore  better  to  let  such 
things  pass  without  any  mark  of  displea¬ 
sure  or  dislike. 

5.  Reprove  not  unseasonably ;  not  when 
a  person  is  indisposed  to  bear  reproof,  or 
unfit  to  profit  thereby ;  not  when  there  is 
likely  to  be  no  good  effect  come  from  it ; 
when  thou  shalt  only  thereby  conjure  up 
an  evil  spirit  of  displeasure  and  enmity 
against  thyself.  Reproof  is  a  thing  of  itself 
not  good  or  pleasant,  but  sometimes  need¬ 
ful,  because  wholesome  and  good  in  order 
to  the  end ;  it  should  therefore  be  admi¬ 
nistered  as  physic,  then  only  w  hen  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  fit  to  receive  it,  and  it  may  serve  to 
correct  his  distemper  ;  otherwise  you  will 
only  make  him  more  sick,  and  very  angry. 

It  is  ever  almost  unseasonable  to  reprove 
some  persons,  as  scorners,  impudent,  in¬ 
corrigibly  profligate  persons,  who  will  hate 
the  reprover  without  regarding  the  re¬ 
proof  :  He  that  reproveth  a  scorner  getteth 
to  himself  shame ;  and  he  that  rebuketh  a 
wicked  man  getteth  himself  a  blot.  Reprove 
not  a  scorner ,  lest  he  hate  thee.e  To  be 
maligned,  to  be  derided,  to  be  aspersed 
with  reproach  and  slander,  is  all  one  shall 
get  by  reproving  such  persons ;  it  is  both 
prostituting  good  advice,  and  exposing 
oneself  to  mischief,  as  our  Saviour  inti- 
mateth  in  that  prohibition :  Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto  dogs ,  neither  cast  your 
pearls  before  swine ,  lest  they  trample  them 
under  their  feet ,  and  turn  aguin  and  rend 
you.1 

As  such  men  ever,  so  most  men  in  some 
seasons,  are  uncapable  of  reproof;  so  are 
men  in  calamity,  who  are  discomposed  by 
grief,  the  which  is  rather  to  be  mitigated 
by  comfort  than  increased  and  exasperated 
by  blame ;  so  are  men  in  a  passion,  who 
have  no  ears  to  hear,  no  reason  to  judge, 
no  will  to  comply  with  advice ;  reproof  is 
apt  to  produce  rather  anger  and  ill-blood, 
than  any  contrition  or  kindly  remorse  in 
persons  so  affected. 

It  is  also  usually  not  seasonable  to  re¬ 
prove  men  publicly,  when  their  modesty 
is  highly  put  to  it,  and  their  reputation 
grievously  suffereth  ;  for  this  is  an  extreme 
sort  of  punishment,  and  is  taken  for  need¬ 
less:  it  is  extreme,  because  men  had  ra¬ 
ther  suffer  any  way  than  in  their  honour ; 

•  Prov.  ix  7,  8;  xv.  12.  '  Matt.  vil.  C. 
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it  is  deemed  needless,  because  it  may  be 
ministered  privately. 

6.  Reprove  mildly  and  sweetly,  in  the 
calmest  manner,  in  the  gentlest  terms;  not 
in  a  haughty  or  imperious  wTay,  not  hastily 
or  fiercely;  not  with  sour  looks,  or  in  bit¬ 
ter  language ;  for  these  ways  do  beget  all 
the  evil,  and  hinder  the  best  effects  of  re¬ 
proof  :  they  do  certainly  inflame  and  disturb 
the  person  reproved;  they  breed  wrath, 
disdain,  and  hatred  against  the  reprover; 
but  do  not  so  weir  enlighten  the  man  to  see 
his  error,  or  affect  him  with  kindly  sense  of 
his  miscarriage,  or  dispose  him  to  correct 
his  fault:  such  reproofs  look  rather  like 
the  wounds  and  persecutions  of  enmity, 
than  as  remedies  ministered  by  a  friendly 
hand ;  they  harden  men  with  stomach  and 
scorn  to  mend  upon  such  occasion.  If 
reproof  doth  not  savour  of  humanity,  it 
signifieth  nothing ;  it  must  be  like  a  bitter 
pill  wrapped  in  gold,  and  tempered  with 
sugar,  otherwise  it  will  not  go  down,  or 
work  effectually. 

7.  Affect  not  to  be  reprehensive ;  seem 
not  willingly  to  undertake  the  place  of  a 
reprover  ;  appear  to  be  merely  drawn 
thereto  by  sense  of  duty,  or  exigency  of 
friendship,  or  constraint  of  charity  and 
good-will.  For  to  affect  reproving  is  a 
sign  of  ill-nature  and  arrogance ;  that  we 
delight  to  observe  the  faults,  that  wre  love 
to  insult  upon  the  infirmities  and  infelici¬ 
ties  of  other  men ;  which  is  the  part  of  a 
domineering  and  cruel  humour.  A  truly 
good  man  indeed  would  be  glad  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  the  office ;  it  is  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  thing  he  can  do,  to  be  raking  in 
men’s  sores,  and  causing  smart  to  his 
neighbours  ;  far  more  gladly  would  he  be 
commending  their  good  deeds,  and  cherish¬ 
ing  their  virtue.  Nothing,  therefore,  but 
conscience  and  charity  can  put  him  on  this 
employment.  But  so  much  for  meddling 
in  reproof. 

Ill.  Another  kind  of  meddling  is,  inter¬ 
posing  in  the  contests  and  contentions  of 
others.  As  to  this,  we  may,  briefly,  do 
well  to  observe  these  directions. 

1.  We  should  never  meddle,  so  as  to 
raise  dissensions,  or  to  do  such  things  as 
breed  them:  we  should  by  no  means  create 
misunderstandings,  or  distastes,  between 
our  neighbours :  we  should  not  instil  jea¬ 
lousies,  or  surmises:  we  should  not  mis¬ 
construe  words  or  actions,  to  an  offensive 
sense  or  consequence  :  we  should  not  con¬ 
vey  spiteful  tales:  we  should  not  disclose 
the  secrets  of  one  to  another.  These  prac¬ 
tices  engender  enmity  and  strife  among 
men;  and  are  therefore  inhuman,  or  ra- 
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ther  diabolical ;  for  the  Devil  is  the  great 
makebate  in  the  world. 

2.  We  should  not  foment  dissensions 
already  commenced,  blowing  up  the  coals 
that  are  kindled,  by  abetting  the  strife,  or 
aggravating  the  causes  thereof ;  it  is  not 
good  to  strengthen  the  quarrel,  by  siding 
with  one  part,  except  that  part  be  notori¬ 
ously  oppressed  or  abused :  in  such  a  case 
indeed,  when  justice  calleth  for  them,  we 
may  lend  our  advice  and  assistance ;  and 
may  bear  the  inconvenience  of  being  en¬ 
gaged,  as  Moses  honestly  and  generously 
did,  when  he  succoured  his  brother  that 
suffered  wrong:  otherwise  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  fray,  that  we 
do  not  encourage  it  by  our  taking  part, 
and  involve  ourselves  in  the  mischiefs  of 
it. 

3.  Especially  we  should  not  make  our¬ 
selves  parties  in  any  faction,  where  both 
sides  are  eager  and  passionate ;  for  then, 
even  they  who  have  the  juster  cause  are 
wont  to  do  unjust  things,  in  which  it  is 
hard  for  any  man  engaged  not  to  have 
share,  at  least  not  to  undergo  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  them :  it  is  wisdom,  therefore,  in 
such  cases  to  hold  off,  and  to  retain  a  kind 
of  indifferency ;  to  meddle  with  them  is, 
as  the  Wise  Man  saith,  to  take  a  dog  by 
the  ears?  which  he  that  doth,  can  hardly 
take  care  enough  of  his  fingers. 

4.  We  should  not  interpose  ourselves 
(without  invitation)  to  be  arbitrators  in 
points  of  difference :  we  may  cautiously 
mediate,  perhaps,  or  advise  to  agreement ; 
but  not  pretend  as  judges  with  authority 
to  decide  the  controversy:  this  savoureth 
of  arrogance,  this  will  work  trouble  to  us, 
and  bring  the  displeasure  of  both  sides 
upon  us ;  it  is  hard,  in  doing  so,  to  avoid 
becoming  parties,  and  offending  one  side.* 
Our  Lord  therefore  did,  we  see,  wave  this 
office,  and  put  off  the  invitation  with  a 
Who  made  me  a  divider  or  a  judge  between 
you  t 

5.  If  we  would  at  all  meddle  in  these 
cases,  it  should  be  only  in  endeavouring, 
by  the  most  fair  and  prudent  means,  to 
renew  peace,  and  reconcile  the  dissenters ; 
if  we  can,  by  exhortation  and  persuasion 
to  peace,  by  removing  misprisions,  by  re¬ 
presenting  things  handsomely,  by  mitiga¬ 
ting  their  passions,  bring  them  to  good 
terms,  this  is  a  laudable  meddling,  this  is 
a  blessed  practice.  So  I  leave  this  parti¬ 
cular,  and  finish  the  directive  part  of  my 
discourse. 

IV.  I  shall  now  further  only  briefly  pro- 

•  0/  (»  uiffeu  otrif  uBcZvtcii  dr  d:uC«ri^cov. —  Al’ist. 

*  Prov.  xxvi.  17. 
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pose  some  considerations  inducing  to  quiet¬ 
ness,  and  dissuasive  from  pragmaticalness : 
such  as  arise  from  the  nature,  properties, 
causes,  and  effects  of  each ;  serving  to 
commend  the  one,  and  disparage  the  other. 

1.  Consider  that  quietness  is  just  and 
equal;  pragmaticalness  is  injurious.  When 
we  contain  ourselves  quiet,  and  mind  only 
our  own  business,  we  allow  every  man  his 
right,  we  harm  no  man’s  repute ;  we  keep 
ourselves  within  our  bounds,  and  trespass 
not  on  the  place  or  interest  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  we  disturb  not  the  right  order  and 
course  of  things:  but  in  being  pragmatical 
we  do  wrongfully  deprive  others  of  their 
right  and  liberty  to  manage  their  business ; 
we  prejudice  their  credit,  implicitly  char¬ 
ging  them  with  weakness  and  incapacity  to 
dispatch  their  affairs  without  our  direction; 
we  therefore,  upon  our  own  unequal  and 
partial  judgment,  do  prefer  and  advance 
ourselves  above  them ;  we  assume  to  our¬ 
selves  iu  many  respects  more  than  our  due, 
withdrawing  it  from  others.  In  fine,  no 
man  loveth  that  others  should  invade  his 
office,  or  intrude  into  his  business ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  justice,  every  man  should  forbear 
doing  so  toward  others. 

2.  Quietness  signifieth  humility,  modesty, 
and  sobriety  of  mind ;  that  we  conceit  not 
ourselves  more  wise  than  our  neighbour ; 
that  we  allow  every  man  his  share  of  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  that  we  take  others  for  able  and 
skilful  enough  to  understand  and  manage 
their  own  affairs:  but  pragmaticalness  ar- 
gueth  much  overweening  and  arrogance ; 
that  we  take  ourselves  for  the  only  men  of 
wisdom,  at  least  for  more  wise  than  those 
into  whose  business  we  thrust  ourselves. 

3.  Quietness  is  beneficial  to  the  world, 
preserving  the  general  order  of  things, 
disposing  men  to  keep  within  their  rank 
and  station,  and  within  the  sphere  of  their 
power  and  ability,  regularly  attending  to 
the  work  and  business  proper  to  them ; 
whereby,  as  themselves  do  well,  so  the 
public  doth  thrive:  but  pragmaticalness 
disturbeth  the  world,  confounding  things, 
removing  the  distinction  between  superior, 
inferior,  and  equal,  rendering  each  man’s 
business  uncertain  ;  while  some  undertake 
that  which  belongeth  not  to  them,  one 
busybody  often,  as  we  find  by  experience, 
is  able  to  disturb  and  pester  a  whole  so¬ 
ciety. 

4.  Quietness  preserveth  concord  and 
amity:  for  no  man  is  thereby  provoked, 
being  suffered  undisturbedly  to  proceed 
in  his  course,  according  to  his  mind  and 
pleasure:  but  pragmaticalness  breedeth, 
dissensions  and  feuds:  for  all  men  are  ready 
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to  quarrel  with  those  who  offer  to  control 
them,  or  cross  them  in  their  way;  every 
man  will  be  zealous  in  maintaining  his  pri¬ 
vilege  of  choosing,  and  acting  according  to 
his  choice;  and  cannot  but  oppose  those 
who  attempt  to  bereave  them  of  it ;  whence 
between  the  busybody  assailing,  and  others 
defending  their  liberty,  combustions  must 
arise. 

5.  Quietness,  to  the  person  endued  with 
it,  or  practising  it,  begetteth  tranquillity 
and  peace ;  for  he  that  letteth  others  alone, 
and  eometh  in  no  man’s  way,  no  man  will 
be  apt  to  disquiet  or  cross  him ;  he  keepeth 
himself  out  of  broils  and  factions :  but  the 
busybody  createth  vexation  and  trouble  to 
himself ;  others  will  be  ready  to  molest  him 
in  his  proceedings,  because  he  disturbeth 
them  in  theirs:  he  that  will  have  a  sickle 
in  another's  corn,  or  an  oar  in  every  man’s 
boat,  no  wonder  if  his  fingers  be  rapped; 
men  do  not  more  naturally  brush  off  flies, 
which  buzz  about  their  ears,  sit  upon  their 
faces  or  hands,  and  sting  or  tickle  them, 
than  they  strive  to  drive  away  clamorous 
and  encroaching  busybodies.  Let  (saith  St. 
Peter)  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  busybody  in 
other  men's  matters ; h  it  is,  he  intimateth, 
a  practice  whereby  a  man  becometh  liable 
to  suffer,  or  which  men  are  apt  to  punish 
soundly:  and  so  the  Wise  Man,  implying 
the  fondness  and  danger  of  it,  He  (saith 
he)  that passeth  by ,  ami  meddleth  with  strife 
not  belonging  to  him,  is  like  one  that  taketh 
a  dog  by  the  ears ;  *  that  is,  without  any  pro¬ 
bable  good  effect,  he  provoketh  a  creature 
that  will  snarl  at  him  and  bite  him. 

6.  Quietness  is  a  decent  and  lovely  thing, 
as  signifying  good  disposition,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  good  effects ;  but  pragmaticalness  is 
ugly  and  odious.  Every  man  gladly  would 
be  a  neighbour  to  a  quiet  person,  as  who 
by  the  steady  calmness  and  smoothness  of 
his  humour,  the  inoffensive  stillness  and 
sweetness  of  his  demeanour,  doth  afford 
all  the  pleasure  of  conversation,  without 
any  cross  or  trouble.  But  no  man  willingly 
would  dwell  by  him,  who  is  apt  ever  to 
be  infesting  him  by  his  turbulent  humour, 
his  obstreperous  talk,  his  tumultuous  and 
furious  carriage ;  who,  upon  all  occasions, 
without  invitation  or  consent,  will  be  thrust¬ 
ing  in  his  eyes,  his  tongue,  his  hand ;  prying 
into  all  that  is  done,  dictating  this  or  that 
course,  taxing  all  proceeding,  usurping  a 
kind  of  jurisdiction  over  him  and  his  ac¬ 
tions:  no  man  will  like,  or  can  well  endure 
such  a  neighbour.  It  is  commonly  observed, 
that  pride  is  not  only  abominable  to  God, 
put  loathsome  to  man ;  and  of  all  prides, 

h  I  Pet.  ir.  15.  i  Prov.  xxvi.  17. 


this  is  the  most  offensive  and  odious  :  for 
the  pride  which  keepeth  at  home,  within  a 
man’s  heart  or  fancy,  not  issuing  forth  to 
trouble  others,  may  indeed  well  be  despised, 
as  hugely  silly  and  vain  ;  but  that  which 
breaketh  out  to  the  disturbance  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  others,  is  hated  as  molestful  and 
mischievous. 

7.  Quietness  adorneth  any  profession, 
bringing  credit,  respect,  and  love  thereto  ; 
but  pragmaticalness  is  scandalous,  and  pro- 
cureth  odium  to  any  party  or  cause :  men 
usually  do  cloak  their  pragmatical  beha¬ 
viour  with  pretences  of  zeal  for  public  good, 
or  of  kindness’  to  some  party  which  they 
have  espoused;  but  thereby  they  do  really 
cast  reproach,  and  draw  prejudice  upon 
their  side:  if  it  be  a  good  cause,  they  do 
thereby  wrong  it,  making  it  to  partake  of 
the  blame  incident  to  such  carriage,  as  if' 
it  did  produce  or  allow  disorder ;  if  it  be  a 
bad  cause,  they  wrong  themselves,  aggra¬ 
vating  the  guilt  of  their  adherence  thereto ; 
for  it  is  a  less  fault  to  be  calm  and  remiss 
in  an  ill  way,  than  busy  and  violent  in  pro¬ 
moting  it.  Nothing  hath  wrought  more 
prejudice  to  religion,  or  hath  brought  more 
disparagement  upon  truth,  than  boisterous 
and  unseasonable  zeal ;  pretending  in  ways 
of  passion,  of  fierceness,  of  rudeness  to  ad¬ 
vance  them  :  a  quiet  sectary  doth  to  most 
men’s  fancy  appear  more  lovely,  than  he 
that  is  furiously  and  factiously  orthodox : 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is 
(saith  St.  Peter)  in  God s  sight ,  of  great 
price ; f  and  it  is  also  very  estimable  in  the 
opinion  of  men. 

8.  Quiet  is  a  safe  practice,  keeping  men 
not  only  from  needless  incumbrances  of  bu¬ 
siness,  but  from  the  hazards  of  it,  or  being 
charged  with  its  bad  success :  but  pragma¬ 
ticalness  is  dangerous;  for  if  things  go  ill, 
the  meddler  surely  will  be  loaded  with  the 
blame :  *  the  profit  and  commendation  of 
prosperities  will  accrue  to  the  persons  im¬ 
mediately  concerned ;  but  the  disaster  and 
damage  will  be  imputed  to  those  who  med¬ 
dled  in  the  business :  to  excuse  or  ease 
themselves,  men  will  cast  the  disgrace  on 
those  who  did  project  or  further  the  un¬ 
dertaking:  he  therefore  that  would  be  se¬ 
cure,  let  him  be  quiet ;  he  that  loveth  peril 
and  trouble,  let  him  be  pragmatical. 

9.  It  is  consequently  a  great  point  of 
discretion  to  be  quiet,  it  yielding  a  man 
peace  and  safety  without  any  trouble;  and 
it  is  a  manifest  folly  to  be  pragmatical,  it 
being  only  with  care,  pains,  and  trouble, 

Ta*  ovn  Qaut tret!  o  xxrtc  rr.t  rrvvietv  ec xstiutcp 
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to  seek  dissatisfaction  to  others,  and  danger 
to  himself ;  it  being  also  to  affect  many  not 
only  inconveniences,  but  impossibilities. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  grasp  or 
compass  an  infinity  of  business?  Yet  this 
the  pragmatical  man  seemeth  to  drive  at ; 
for  the  businesses  of  other  men  are  infinite, 
and  into  that  abyss  he  plungeth  himself, 
who  passeth  beyond  his  own  bounds ;  by 
the  same  reason  that  he  meddleth  with  any 
beside  his  own,  he  may  undertake  all  the 
affairs  in  the  world  ;  so  he  is  sure  to  have 
work  enough,  but  fruit  surely  little  enough 
of  his  pains. 

Is  it  imaginable  that  we  can  easily  bring 
others  to  our  bent,  or  induce  men  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  business  to  our  judgment  and  hu¬ 
mour?  Will  not  he  that  attempteth  such 
things  assuredly  expose  himself  to  disap¬ 
pointment  and  regret  ?  Is  it  not  therefore 
wisdom  to  let  every  man  have  his  own  way, 
and  pursue  his  concernments  without  any 
cheek  or  control  from  us? 

10.  We  may  also  consider,  that  every 
man  hath  business  of  his  own  sufficient  to 
employ  him ;  to  exercise  his  mind,  to  ex¬ 
haust  his  care  and  pains,  to  take  up  all  his 
time  and  leisure.*  To  study  his  own  near 
concernments,  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  his  life,  to  look  to  the 
interests  of  his  soul,  to  be  diligent  in  his 
calling,  to  discharge  faithfully  and  care¬ 
fully  all  his  duties  relating  to  God  and  man, 
will  abundantly  employ  a  inan;f  well  it  is, 
if  some  of  them  do  not  encumber  and  dis¬ 
tract  him:  he  that  will  set  himself  with  all 
his  might  to  perform  these  things,  will  find 
enough  to  do ;  he  need  not  seek  further  for 
work ;  he  need  not  draw  more  trouble  on 
him. 

Seeing,  then,  every  man  hath  burden 
enough  on  his  shoulders,  imposed  by  God 
and  nature,  it  is  vain  to  take  on  him  more 
load,  by  engaging  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
others;  he  will  thence  be  forced,  either  to 
shake  off  his  own  business,  or  to  become 
overburdened  and  oppressed  with  more 
than  he  can  bear.  It  is  indeed  hence  ob¬ 
servable,  and  it  needs  must  happen,  that 
those  who  meddle  with  the  business  of 
others  are  wont  to  neglect  their  own  ;  they 
that  are  much  abroad  can  seldom  be  at 
home ;  they  that  know  others  most  are  least 
acquainted  with  themselves :  and  the  wise 
Hebrew,  The  wisdom  of  a  learned  man 
comes  by  opportunity  of  leisure  (jrctpi*  m^nr-rou 
i-.iv-.aifia  and  he  that  hath  little 

*  *0  tr>.ii6“ra.  rgiccoi*  irXutrO'  uuotgrottn  0*07* Ir. — 
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business  shall  be  wise  :k  (1  i Xamifims  vpilu 
ai-Tov  troQietlvffi'rai.')  Whence  it  is  scarce 
possible  that  a  pragmatical  man  should 
be  a  good  man  ;  that  is,  such  an  one  who 
honestly  and  carefully  performeth  the  duties 
incumbent  on  him. 

Philosophers,  therefore,  generally  have 
advised  men  to  shun  needless  occupations, 
as  the  certain  impediments  of  a  good  and 
happy  life ;  they  bid  us  endeavour  cc-rkiO* 
lauTou;,  to  simplify  ourselves ,  or  to  get  into 
a  condition  requiring  of  us  the  least  that 
can  be  to  do.  St.  Paul  intended  the  same 
when  he  advised  us,  pn  i/irkiittricci  ra7;  t>,u 
bum  •x-puyftaruaig.  not  to  be  entangled  in  the 
negotiations  of  life : 1  and  our  Saviour,  when 
he  touched  Martha  for  being  troubled  about 
many  things.m  So  far,  therefore,  we  should 
be  from  taking  in  hand  the  affairs  of  other 
men,  that  we  should  labour  to  contract  our 
own,  and  reduce  them  to  the  fewest  that  we 
can  ;  otherwise  we  shall  hardly  attain  wis¬ 
dom,  or  be  able  to  perform  our  duty. J 
1 1 .  But  suppose  us  to  have  much  spare 
time,  and  to  want  business,  so  that  we  are 
to  seek  for  divertisement,  and  must  for 
relief  fly  to  curiosity  ;§  yet  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  other 
men  ;  there  are  divers  other  ways  more  in¬ 
nocent,  more  safe,  more  pleasant,  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  divert  ourselves,  and  satisfy 
curiosity.  || 

Nature  offereth  herself,  and  her  inex¬ 
haustible  store  of  appearances,  to  our  con¬ 
templation  ;  we  may,  without  any  harm, 
and  with  much  delight,  survey  her  rich 
varieties,  examine  her  proceedings,  pierce 
into  her  secrets.  Every  kind  of  animals,  of 
plants,  of  minerals,  of  meteors,  presenteth 
matter,  wherewith  innocently,  pleasantly, 
and  profitably  to  entertain  our  minds. 
There  are  many  noble  sciences,  by  apply¬ 
ing  our  minds  to  the  study  whereof,  w  c 
may  not  only  divert  them,  but  improve  and 
cultivate  them  :  the  histories  of  ages  past, 
or  relations  concerning  foreign  countries, 
wherein  the  manners  of  men  are  described, 
and  their  actions  reported,  may  afford  us 
useful  pleasure  and  pastime ;  thereby  we 
may  learn  as  much,  and  understand  the 
world  as  well,  as  by  the  most  curious  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  present  actions  of  men  ;  there 
we  may  observe,  we  may  scan,  we  may  tax 

t  'O  tro$st*  i^iorgayawv.  xet'i  irgetyuoif- —  Pemoc. 
8en.  Ep.  72,  22.  Tertu Ilian  calleth  Stoicism,  Quietis 
inagisterium.  — De  Pall.  v. 

§  Tacitus  saith  of  the  Stoics  sect,  —  qua;  turbidos 
ct  negotiorum  appetentes  facit. 

||  Omnium  occupatorum  conditio  misera  cst,  corum 
tamen  miserrima,  qui  nc  suis  quidem  occupationibus 
laborant.  — Sen.  de  Brev.  Vita;,  x\x. 
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the  proceedings  of  whom  we  please,  with¬ 
out  any  danger  or  offence  :  there  are  extant 
numberless  books,  wherein  the  wisest  and 
most  ingenious  of  men  have  laid  open  their 
hearts,  and  exposed  their  most  secret  cogi¬ 
tations  unto  us ;  in  pursuing  them  we  may 
sufficiently  busy  ourselves,  and  let  our  idle 
hours  pass  gratefully ;  we  may  meddle  with 
ourselves,  studying  our  own  dispositions, 
examining  our  principles  and  purposes, 
reflecting  on  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  ;  striving  thoroughly  to  understand 
ourselves :  to  do  this  we  have  an  unques¬ 
tionable  right,  and  by  it  we  shall  obtain 
vast  benefit,  much  greater  than  we  can 
hope  to  get  by  puddering  in  the  designs  or 
doings  of  others.  Pragmaticalness,  then,  as 
it  is  very  dangerous  and  troublesome,  so  it 
is  perfectly  needless  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  idle¬ 
ness,  but  of  all  idleness  the  most  unreason¬ 
able:*  it  is  at  least  worse  than  idleness,  in 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen's  opinion.  For,  1 
had  rather  (said  he)  be  idle  more  than  1 
should ,  than  over-busy .f  Other  considera¬ 
tions  might  be  added ;  but  these,  I  hope, 
may  be  sufficient  to  restrain  this  practice, 
so  unprofitable  and  uneasy  to  ourselves, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  so  injurious  and 
troublesome  to  others. 

Now  the  God  of  peace  make  us  perfect  in 
every  good  word  and  work ,  through  Jesus 
Christ ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen. 

SERMON  XXIII. 

OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

Matth.  xxii.  37 - Jesus  said  unto  him , 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 

all  thy  heart. 

T his  text  is  produced  by  our  Saviour  out 
of  Moses’s  law,1  in  answer  to  a  question 
wherewith  a  learned  Pharisee  thought  to 
pose  or  puzzle  him.f  The  question  was, 
Which  was  the  great  and  first  command¬ 
ment  in  the  law  f  !|  a  question  which,  it  seems, 
had  been  examined,  and  determined  among 
the  doctors,  in  the  schools  of  those  days 
(for  in  St.  Luke,b  to  the  like  question  in¬ 
timated  by  our  Saviour,  another  lawyer 
readily  yields  the  same  answer ,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  commended  by  our  Saviour,  with  a 
recte  respondisti ,  thou  hast  answered  right¬ 
ly  ;)  so  that  had  our  Saviour  answered 
otherwise,  he  had,  we  may  suppose,  been 
taxed  of  ignorance  and  unskilfulness ;  per- 

*  ’A rrfiyutrx  olx  ? r,  alto;  ilO.Qait 

—  Ariag.  apud  Suidam. 
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—  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  26. 
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haps  also  of  error  and  heterodoxy ;  to  con¬ 
vict  him  of  which,  seems  to  have  been  the 
design  of  this  Jewish  trier  or  tempter  (for 
he  is  said  to  ask  abrih  trying ,  or 

tempting,  him.)  But  our  Saviour  defeats 
his  captious  intent,  by  answering,  not  only 
according  to  truth  and  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  but  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  then 
current,  and  as  the  lawyer  himself  out  of 
his  memory  and  learning  would  have  re¬ 
solved  it :  and  no  wonder,  since  common 
sense  dictates,  that  the  law  enjoining  sin¬ 
cere  and  entire  love  toward  God  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  the  first  and  chief,  or  the  most 
fundamental  law  of  all  religion  ;  for  that 
whosoever  doth  believe  the  being  of  God, 
according  to  the  most  common  notion  that 
name  bears,  must  needs  discern  himself 
obliged  first  and  chiefly  to  perform  those 
acts  of  mind  and  will  toward  him,  which 
most  true  and  earnest  love  do  imply :  dif¬ 
ferent  expressions  of  love  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed,  peculiar  grounds  of  love  may  be 
declared  in  several  ways  of  religion  ;  but 
in  the  general  and  main  substance  of  the 
duty  all  will  conspire,  all  will  acknowledge 
readily,  that  it  is  love  we  chiefly  owe  to 
God  ;  the  duty  which  he  may  most  justly 
require  of  us,  and  which  will  be  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him.  It  was  then  indeed  the 
great  commandment  of  the  old  (or  rather 
of  the  young  and  less  perfect)  religion  of 
the  Jews,  and  it  is  no  less  of  the  more  adult 
and  improved  religion  which  the  Son  of 
God  did  institute  and  teach :  the  difference 
only  is,  that  Christianity  declares  more 
fully  how  we  should  exercise  it ;  and  more 
highly  engages  us  to  observe  it ;  requires 
more  proper  and  more  substantial  expres¬ 
sions  thereof ;  extends  our  obligation  as  to 
the  matter,  and  intends  it  as  to  the  degree 
thereof :  for  as  it  represents  Almighty  God 
in  his  nature  and  in  his  doings  more  lovely 
than  any  other  way  of  religion,  either  na¬ 
tural  or  instituted,  hath  done,  or  could  do  ; 
so  it  proportionally  raises  our  obligation 
to  love  him :  it  is,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh, 

TO  vlXos  T  KS  Txeayyilta;,  the  last  drift*  or 
the  supreme  pitch  of  the  evangelical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  institution,  to  love ;  to  love 
God  first,  and  then  our  neighbour  out  of  a 
pure  heart ,  and  good  conscience ,  and  faith 
unfeigned  -A  it  is  the  bond ,  or  knot  of  that 
perfection  which  the  Gospel  enjoins  us  to 
aspire  to :  it  is  the  first  and  principal  of 
those  goodly  fruits,  which  the  Holy  Spirit • 
of  Christ  produceth  in  good  Christians.  It 
is  therefore  plainly  with  us  also  the  great 
commandment  and  chief  duty ;  chiefly  great 

e  1  Tim.  i.  5.  d  Col.  iii.  14. 
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in  its  extent,  in  its  worth,  in  its  efficacy, 
and  influence  :  most  great  it  is,  in  that  it 
doth  (eminently  at  least,  or  virtually)  con¬ 
tain  all  other  laws  and  duties  of  piety ;  they 
being  all  as  branches  making  up  its  body, 
or  growing  out  of  it  as  their  root.  St.  Paul 
saith  of  the  love  toward  our  neighbour,  that 
it  is  r?ov  ^o/xev,  (l  full  perform:: lice 

of  the  laws f  concerning  him  ;  and  that  all 
commandments ,  are  recapi¬ 

tulated ,  or  summed  up,  in  this  one  saying , 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself: e 
and  by  like,  or  greater  reason  are  all  the 
duties’  of  piety  comprised  in  the  love  of 
God ;  which  is’the  chief  of  those  two  hinges, 
upon  which ,  as  our  Saviour  here  subjoins, 
the  ichole  law  and  the  prophets  do  hangf 
So  great  is  this  duty  in  extent :  and  it  is 
no  less  in  proper  worth  ;  both  as  it  imme¬ 
diately  respects  the  most  excellent  and 
most  necessary  performances  of  duty  (em¬ 
ploying  our  highest  laculties  in  their  best 
operations),  and  as  it  imparts  virtue  and 
value  to  all  other  acts  ot  duty :  for  no  sa¬ 
crifice  is  acceptable,  which  is  not  kindled 
by  this  heavenly  fire ; 1  no  offering  sweet 
and  pure,  which  is  not  seasoned  by  this 
holy  salt ;  no  action  is  truly  good  or  com¬ 
mendable,  which  is  not  conjoined  with,  or 
doth  not  proceed  from  the  love  of  God  ; 
that  is  not  performed  with  a  design  to  please 
God,  or,  at  least,  with  an  opinion  that  we 
shall  do  so  thereby.  If  a  man  perform  any 
good  work  not  out  of  love  to  God,  but  from 
any  other  principle,  or  for  any  other  design 
(to’  please  himself  or  others,  to  get  honour 
or  gain  thereby),  how  can  it  be  acceptable 
to  God,  to  whom  it  hath  not  any  due  re¬ 
gard  ?  And  what  action  hath  it  for  its  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  its  ingredient,  becomes  sanctified 
thereby,  in  great  measure  pleasing  and 
acceptable  to  God  ;  such  is  the  worth  and 
value  thereof.  It  is  also  the  great  com¬ 
mandment  for  efficacy  and  influence,  being 
naturally  productive  of  obedience  to  all 
other  commandments  ;  especially  of  the 
most  genuine  and  sincere  obedience ;  no 
other  principle  being  in  force  and  activity 
comparable  thereto  (fear  may  drive  to  a 
compliance  with  some,  and  hope  may  draw 
to  an  observance  of  others  ;  but  it  is  love, 
that  with  a  kind  of  willing  constraint  and 
kindly  violence  carries  on  cheerfully,  vi¬ 
gorously,  and  swiftly,  to  the  performance 
of  all  God’s  commandments.  ‘  If  any  man 
lore  me,  saith  our  Saviour,  he  will  keep 
my  words  : k  to  keep  his  word  is  a  natural 
and  necessary  result  of  love  to  him :  This 

i  Rom.  xiii.fi,  10.  cGal.v.14.  b  Matt. xxii.  40. 
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is  the  love  of  God ,  saith  St.  John,  that  we 
keep  his  commandments,  and  his  command¬ 
ments  are  not  grievous ; 1  it  is  the  nature 
of  that  love  to  beget  a  free  and  delightful 
obedience:)  such,  then,  is  the  subject  of 
our  discourse;  even  the  sum,  the  soul,  the 
spring  of  all  our  religion  and  duty.  And 
because  it  is  requisite,  both  for  our  di¬ 
rection  how  to  do,  and  the  examination  of 
ourselves  whether  we  do  as  we  ought,  that 
we  should  understand  what  we  are  so  far 
obliged  to ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  perform 
it,  and  that  we  be  effectually  disposed  there 
to,  I  shall  use  this  method:  I  will  first 
endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  love 
commanded  us ;  then,  to  show  some  means 
of  attaining  it ;  lastly,  to  propound  some 
inducements  to  the  purchase  and  practice 
thereof. 

I.  l’or  the  first  part ;  we  may  describe 
love  in  general  (for  it  seems  not  so  easy  to 
define  it  exactly)  to  be  an  affection  or  in¬ 
clination  of  the  soul  toward  an  object,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  an  apprehension  and  esteem 
of  some  excellency  or  some  conveniency 
therein  (its  beauty,  worth,  or  usefulness), 
producing  thereupon,  if  the  object  be  ab¬ 
sent  or  wanting,  a  proportionable  desire, 
and  consequently  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
such  a  propriety  therein,  such  a  possession 
thereof,  such  an  approximation  or  union 
thereto,  as  the  thing  is  capable  of ;  also  a 
regret  and  displeasure  in  the  failing  so  to 
obtain  it ;  or  in  the  want,  absence,  and  loss 
thereof ;  likewise  begetting  a  complacence, 
satisfaction,  and  delight  in  his  presence, 
possession,  or  enjoyment ;  which  is  more¬ 
over  attended  with  a  good-will  thereto, 
suitable  to  its  nature ;  that  is,  with  a  de¬ 
sire  that  it  should  arrive  unto,  and  continue 
in  its  best  state ;  with  a  delight  to  perceive 
it  so  to  thrive  and  flourish  ;  with  a  displea¬ 
sure  to  see  it  suffer  or  decay  in  anywise ; 
with  a  consequent  endeavour  to  advance  it 
in  all  good,  and  preserve  it  from  all  evil. 
Which  description  containing  the  chief 
properties  of  love  in  common,  do  in  some 
sort  (not  to  insist  upon  abstracted  notions, 
or  in  examples  remote  from  our  purpose) 
all  of  them  well  agree  to  that  love  which 
we  owe  to  God,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
this  law,  and  in  the  degree  therein  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  that  is,  in  the  best  manner  and 
highest  degree  ;  for  even  of  this  divine  love 
the  chief  properties  (prerequisite  thereto, 
or  intimately  conjoined  therewith,  or  na¬ 
turally  resulting  from  it)  I  conceive  are 
these: — 

1.  A  right  apprehension  and  firm  per¬ 
suasion  concerning  God,  and  consequently 
»  ]  John  v.  3. 
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a  high  esteem  of  him  as  most  excellent  in 
himself  and  most  beneficial  to  us :  for  such 
is  the  frame  of  our  soul,  that  the  percep¬ 
tive  part  doth  always  go  before  the  appeti¬ 
tive,  that  affection  follows  opinion,  that  no 
object  otherwise  moves  our  desire,  than  as 
represented  by  reason,  or  by  fancy,  good 
unto  us :  what  effect  will  the  goodliest 
beauty,  or  the  sweetest  harmony,  have  upon 
him  who  wants  sense  to  discern,  or  judg¬ 
ment  to  prize  them  ?  This  is  our  natural 
way  of  acting;  and  according  to  it,  that 
we  may  in  due  measure  love  God,  he  must 
appear  proportionably  amiable,  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  us;  we  must  entertain  worthy 
thoughts  of  him,  as  full  of  all  perfection 
in  himself ;  as  the  fountain  of  all  good ;  as 
the  sole  author  of  all  that  happiness  wre 
can  hope  for,  or  receive:  as  he,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  whom  we  shall  possess  all  things 
desirable ;  in  effect  and  virtue,  all  riches, 
all  honours,  all  pleasure,  all  good  that  we 
are  capable  of ;  and  without  whom  we  can 
enjov  no  real  good  or  true  content:  which 
esteem  of  him,  how  can  it  otherwise  than 
beget  affection  toward  him?  If  the  faint 
resemblances,  or  the  slender  participations 
of  such  excellencies  (of  that  incomprehen  - 
sible  wisdom,  that  uncontrollable  power, 
that  unconfined  bounty,  that  unblemished 
purity,  which  are  united  in  him,  and  shine 
from  him  with  a  perfect  lustre ;  if,  I  say, 
the  very  faint  resemblances,  and  imperfect 
participations  of  these  excellencies)  dis¬ 
cerned  in  other  things,  are  apt  to  raise  our 
admiration,  and  allure  our  affection  toward 
them  ;  if  the  glimmering  of  some  small 
inconsiderable  benefit,  the  shadow  of  real 
profit  discovered  in  these  inferior  empty 
things,  is  able  so  strongly  to  attract  our 
Byes,  and  fix  our  hearts  upon  them,  why 
should  not  from  a  like,  but  so  much  greater 
cause,  the  like  effect  proceed?  whence  can 
it  be  that  the  apprehension  of  an  object  so 
infinitely  lovely,  so  incomparably  beneficial 
(if  not  passing  cursorily  through  our  fan¬ 
cy,  but  deeply  impressed  upon  our  mind) 
should  not  proportionably  affect  and  in¬ 
cline  us  toward  him  with  all  that  desire, 
that  delight,  that  good-w  ill  which  are  pro¬ 
per  to  love?  If  we  think,  as  the  Psalmist 
lid,  that  there  is  none  in  heaven  or  in  earth 
comparable  to  God™  (comparable  in  essen¬ 
tial  perfection,  comparable  in  beneficial 
influence),  why  should  we  not  be  disposed 
also  to  say  with  him,  Whom  have  I  in  hea¬ 
ven  but  thee ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  besides  thee."  Such  a  reve¬ 
rent  esteem  is  the  proper  foundation  upon 
which  true  love  is  built,  and  which  upholds 
m  Psal.  Ixxxix.  6.  n  l’sal.  lxxiii.  2 o. 
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it:  whence,  as  the  love  of  God  doth  com¬ 
monly  denote  all  the  duties  of  religion ;  so 
doth  fear  (or  reverence  to  him)  likewise 
in  scripture-style  comprehend  and  express 
them  all ;  it  being  the  root  from  whence 
love  doth  sprout,  and  by  which  it  is  nour¬ 
ished  ;  it  being  the  beginning  of  that  true 
wisdom  by  which  we  embrace  and  fasten 
our  affection  upon  the  sovereign  good.® 
Hence  we  may  observe,  that  those  devout 
persons,  whose  hearts  were  fullest  of  this 
love,  their  minds  were  most  employed  in 
meditation  upon  the  divine  excellencies, 
and  upon  the  beneficial  emanations  from 
them  in  bounty  and  mercy  upon  the  crea¬ 
tures  ;  their  tongues  being  tuned  by  their 
thoughts,  and  their  inward  esteem  break¬ 
ing  forth  into  praise.  Every  day ,  all  the 
day  long,  at  all  times  did  they  bless  God , 
praise  his  name ,  speak  of  his  righteousness , 
show  forth  his  salvation ,p  as  the  Psalmist 
expresses  his  practice,  arising  from  love 
enlivened  by  the  esteem  of  God,  and  the 
apprehension  of  his  excellent  goodness  : 
from  whence  also  that  strong  faith,  that 
constant  hope,  that  cheerful  confidence 
they  reposed  in  him  ;  that  hearty  approba¬ 
tion  of  all  his  counsels  and  purposes ;  that 
full  acquiescence  of  mind  in  his  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  that  entire  submission  of  their  under¬ 
standing  to  his  discipline,  and  resignation 
of  their  will  to  his  good  pleasure;  that 
yielding  up  themselves  (their  souls  and 
bodies,  their  lives  and  goods)  to  his  dispo¬ 
sal,  with  all  the  like  high  effects  and  preg¬ 
nant  signs  of  love  did  flow’ :  but, 

2.  Another  property  of  this  love  is  an 
earnest  desire  of  obtaining  a  propriety  in 
God ;  of  possessing  him,  in  a  manner,  and 
enjoying  him;  of  approaching  him,  and 
being,  so  far  as  may  be,  united  to  him. 
When  we  stand  upon  such  terms  with  any 
person,  that  we  have  a  free  access  unto, 
and  a  familiar  intercourse  with  him ;  that 
his  conversation  is  profitable  and  delight¬ 
ful  to  us  ;  that  we  can  upon  all  occasions 
have  his  advice  and  assistance  ;  that  he  is 
always  ready  in  our  needs,  and  at  our  de¬ 
sire,  to  employ  what  is  in  him  of  ability 
for  our  good  and  advantage,  we  may  be 
said  to  own  such  a  person,  to  possess  and 
enjoy  him ;  to  be  tied,  as  it  were,  and 
joined  to  him  (as  it  is  said  the  soul  of  Jona¬ 
than  was  knit  to  the  soul  of  David,  so  that 
he  loved  him  as  his  own  souU)  And  such 
a  propriety  in,  such  a  possession  of,  such 
an  alliance  and  conjunction  to  himself, 
God  vouchsafes  to  them  who  are  duly 

°  Compare  Psal.  cxiii.  17,  18;  xxxi.  23;  xxxiv.  'J; 
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qualified  for  so  great  a  good.  He  was  net 
ashamed,  saith  the  Apostle  concerning  the 
faithful  patriarchs,  to  he  called  their  God;' 
to  be  appropriated  in  a  manner  unto  them  ; 
and,  He  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son,  saith 
St.  John  concerning  good  Christians, 
rev  TciTiaa  hath  (or  possesseth)  the  Fa¬ 
ther  also  :  and  to  seek ;  to  find ;  to  draw 
near  to;  to  cleave  unto;  to  abide  with,  to 
abide  in  ; s  and  such  other  phrases,  fre¬ 
quently  do  occur  in  scripture,  denoting 
that  near  relation  which  good  men  stand 
in  toward  God;  implying  that  he  affords 
them  a  continual  liberty  of  access  and 
coming  into  his  especial  presence,  that  he 
admits  them  to  a  kind  of  converse  and 
communion  with  himself,  full  of  spiritual 
benefit  and  delight;'  that  bearing  an  espe¬ 
cial  good-will  and  favour  toward  them,  he 
is  disposed  to  exert  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  in  their  behalf ;  is  ready  to  impart 
all  needful  and  convenient  good  unto  them 
(help  in  their  needs,  supply  in  wants,  pro¬ 
tection  in  dangers ;  the  direction,  assistance, 
and  comfort  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  pardon  of 
sins  and  peace  of  conscience ;  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  grace  here,  and  all  the  felicities  of 
glory  hereafter ;)  such  an  interest,  as  it 
were,  in  God,  and  a  title  unto  him,  such 
a  possession  and  enjoyment  of  him  we  are 
capable  of  obtaining:  and  as  that  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  in  itself  infinitely  above  all  things 
desirable ;  so,  if  we  love  God,  we  cannot 
surely  but  be  earnestly  desirous  thereof :  a 
cold  iudifferency  about  it,  a  faint  wishing 
for  it,  a  slothful  tendency  after  it,  are 
much  on  this  side  love ;  it  will  inflame  our 
heart,  it  will  transport  our  mind,  it  will 
beget  a  vigorous  and  lively  motion  of  soul 
toward  it:  for  love,  you  know,  is  common¬ 
ly  resembled  unto,  yea  even  assumes  the 
name  of  fire;  for  it  warms  the  breast,  agi¬ 
tates  the  spirits,  quickens  all  the  .powers 
of  soul,  and  6ets  them  on  work  in  desire 
and  pursuance  of  the  beloved  object:  you 
may  imagine  as  well  fire  without  heat  or 
activity,  as  love  without  some  ardency  of 
desire.  Longing  and  thirsting  of  soul; 
fainting  for,  and  panting  after ;  crying  out, 
and  stretching  forth  the  hands  toward  God;'1 
such  are  the  expressions  signifying  the 
good  Psalmist’s  love ;  by  so  apt  and  so  pa- 
thetical  resemblances  doth  he  set  out  the 
vehemency  of  his  desire  to  enjoy  God.  1 
need  not  add  concerning  endeavour  ;  for 
that  by  plain  consequence  doth  necessarily 
follow’  desire  :  the  thirsty  soul  will  never 
be  at  rest  till  it  have  found  out  its  conve¬ 
nient  refreshment :  if  we,  as  David  did,  do 

'  Heb.  xi.  16.  •  I  John  ii.  23  ;  Ps.  cxix.  2  ;  Isa. 
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long  after  God,  we  shall  also  with  him  ear¬ 
nestly  seek  God;  nor  ever  be  at  rest  till  we 
have  found  him.  Coherent  with  this  is  a 
3.  Third  property  of  this  love,  that  is, 
a  great  complacence,  satisfaction,  and  de¬ 
light  in  the  enjoyment  of  God:  in  the  sense 
of  having  such  a  propriety  in  him;  in  the 
partaking  those  emanations  of  favour  and 
beneficence  from  him;  and  consequently 
in  the  instruments  conveying,  in  the  means 
conducing  to  such  enjoyment:  for  joy  and 
content  are  the  natural  fruits  of  obtaining 
what  we  love,  what  we  much  value,  what 
we  earnestly  desire.  Yea,  wrhat  we  chiefly 
love,  if  we  become  possessed  thereof,  we 
easily  rest  satisfied  therewith,  although  all 
other  comforts  be  wanting  to  us.  The 
covetous  person,  for  instance,  who  dotes 
upon  his  wealth,  let  him  be  pinched  with 
the  want  of  conveniences ;  let  his  body  be 
wearied  with  toil ;  let  his  mind  be  distracted 
with  care;  let  him  be  surrounded  with  ob¬ 
loquy  and  disgrace  —  at  mihi  plando  ipse 
domi;  he  nevertheless  enjoys  himself  in 
beholding  his  beloved  pelf:  the  ambitious 
man,  likewise,  although  his  state  be  full  of 
trouble  and  disquiet ;  though  he  be  the 
mark  of  common  envy  and  hatred ;  though 
he  be  exposed  to  many  crosses  and  dangers  ; 
yet  while  he  stands  in  power  and  dignity, 
among  all  those  thorns  of  care  and  fear, 
his  heart  enjoys  much  rest  and  pleasure. 
In  like  manner  we  may  observe  those  pious 
men,  whose  hearts  were  endued  with  this 
love,  by  the  present  sense,  or  assured  hope 
of  enjoying  God,  supporting  themselves 
under  all  wants  and  distresses ;  rejoicing , 
yea,  boasting  and  exulting,  in  their  afflic¬ 
tions  ;v  and  no  wonder,  while  they  con¬ 
ceived  themselves  secure  in  the  possession 
of  their  hearts’  wish ;  of  that  which  they 
incomparably  valued  and  desired  above  all 
things ;  which  by  experience  they  have 
found  so  comfortable  and  delicious  :  O  taste 
and  see  (exclaims  the  Psalmist,  inspired 
with  this  passion),  O  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good:  How  excellent  is  thy  loving- 
kindness.  O  Lord l  They  (they  who  enjoy 
it)  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fat¬ 
ness  of  thy  house,  and  thou  shalt  make  them 
drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures;  A  day 
in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand;  My 
soul  shall  be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and 
fatness:'"  so  did  those  devout  practisers 
of  this  duty  express  the  satisfaction  they 
felt  in  God,  and  in  those  things  whereby 
he  did  impart  the  enjoyment  of  himself 
unto  them.  So  did  the  light  of  God's  coun¬ 
tenance  cheer  their  heart ;  so  did  his  loving¬ 
kindness  appear  better  than  life  itself  unto 

•  Luke  vl.  23  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13  ;  Rom.  v.  3 ;  Col.  I.  24. 
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them.  Hence  do  they  so  frequently  enjoin 
and  exhort  us  to  be  glad;  to  delight  our¬ 
selves;  to  glory;  to  rejoice  continually  in 
the  Lord;*  in  the  sense  of  his  goodness,  in 
the  hope  of  his  favour ;  the  doing  so  being 
an  inseparable  property  of  love  ;  to  which 
we  adjoin  another. 

4.  The  feeling  much  displeasure  and  re¬ 
gret  in  being  deprived  of  such  enjoyment ; 
in  the  absence  or  distance,  as  it  were,  of  God 
from  us ;  the  loss  or  lessening  of  his  favour; 
the  subtraction  of  his  gracious  influences 
from  us :  for  surely  answerable  to  the  love 
we  bear  unto  any  thing  will  be  our  grief 
for  the  want  or  loss  thereof:  it  was  a  shrewd 
argument  which  the  poet  used  to  prove  that 
men  loved  their  monies  better  than  their 
friends,  because — majore  tumultu  ploran- 
tur  nummi,  quam  funera  —  they  more  la¬ 
mented  the  loss  of  those  than  the  death  of 
these :  indeed,  that  which  a  man  princi¬ 
pally  affects,  if  he  is  bereaved  thereof,  be 
his  condition  otherwise  how  prosperous 
and  comfortable  soever,  he  cannot  be  con¬ 
tented  ;  all  other  enjoyments  become  un¬ 
savoury  and  unsatisfactory  to  him.  And  so 
it  is  in  our  case,  when  God,  although  only 
for  trial,  according  to  his  wisdom  and  good 
pleasure,  hides  his  face,  and  withdraws  his 
hand ;  leaving  the  soul  in  a  kind  of  deso¬ 
lation  and  darkness ;  not  finding  that  ready 
aid  in  distress,  not  feeling  that  cheerful  vi¬ 
vacity  in  obedience,  not  tasting  that  sweet 
relish  of  devotion,  which  have  been  usually 
afforded  thereto :  if  love  reside  in  the  heart, 
it  will  surely  dispose  it  to  a  sensible  grief ; 
it  will  inspire  such  exclamations  as  those 
of  the  Psalmist :  I  low  long ,  Lord ,  wilt  thou 
hide  thy  face  f  Hide  not  thy  face  from  thy 
servant,  for  I  am  in  trouble:  Turn  unto  me 
according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mer¬ 
cies  :  Draw  nigh  unto  my  soul  and  redeem 
it.1  Even  our  Saviour  himself  in  such  a 
case,  when  God  seemed  for  a  time  to  with¬ 
draw  the  light  of  his  countenance  and  the 
protection  of  his  helpful  hand  from  him  (or 
to  frown  and  lay  his  heavy  hand  upon  him), 
had  his  soul  'in;  Stvirw,  extremely 

grieved  and  full  of  deadly  anguish  ;z  neither 
surely  was  it  any  other  cause  than  excess 
of  love,  which  made  that  temporary  de¬ 
sertion  so  grievous  and  bitter  to  him,  ex¬ 
torting  from  his  most  meek  and  patient 
heart  that  woful  complaint,  My  God ,  my 
God ,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me!  But  espe¬ 
cially  when  our  iniquities  have  (as  the  Pro¬ 
phet  expresseth  it)  separated  between  our 
God  and  us ;  and  our  sins  have  hid  his  face 

*  Noh.  ix.  2"> ;  Tsai.  iv.  6  ;  lxiii,  3  ;  xxxiii.  1  ;  xxxii. 
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from  us :  when  that  thick  cloud  hath  eclipsed 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  inter¬ 
cepted  his  gracious  influences  ;a  when  by 
wilfully  offending  we  have,  as  the  Israelites 
are  said  to  have  done,  rejected  our  God , 
cast  him  off,  and  driven  him  from  us ; b  so 
depriving  ourselves  of  propriety  in  him, 
and  the  possession  of  his  favour,  then  if 
any  love  be  alive  in  us,  it  will  prompt  us, 
with  those  good  men  in  their  penitential 
agonies,  to  be  grievously  sensible  of,  and 
sorely  to  bewail  that  our  wretched  con¬ 
dition  ;  there  will  not ,  if  we  so  heartily 
love  God,  and  value  his  favour  as  they  did, 
be  any  soundness  in  our  flesh ,  or  rest  in  our 
bones  ;  our  spirit  will  be  overwhelmed  within 
us,  and  our  heart  within  us  desolate.  Our 
heart  will  be  smitten  and  withered  like  grass, c 
upon  the  consideration  and  sense  of  so  in¬ 
estimable  a  loss.  Love  will  render  such  a 
condition  very  sad  and  uneasy  to  us ;  will 
make  all  other  delights  insipid  and  distaste¬ 
ful  ;  all  our  life  w  ill  become  bitter  and  bur¬ 
densome  to  us ;  neither,  if  it  in  any  measure 
abides  in  us,  shall  we  receive  content,  till 
by  humble  deprecation  we  have  regained 
some  glimpse  of  God’s  favour,  some  hope 
of  being  reinstated  in  our  possession  of 
him.d  Further  yet, 

5.  Another  property  of  this  love  is,  to 
bear  the  highest  good-w-ill  toward  God  ;  so 
as  to  w’ish  heartily  and  effectually,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  power,  to  procure  all  good  to 
him,  and  to  delight  in  it ;  so  as  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  prevent  and  to  remove  all  evil,  if 

1  may  so  speak,  that  may  befall  him,  and 
to  be  heartily  displeased  therewith.  Al¬ 
though  no  such  benefit  or  advantage  can 
accrue  to  God  which  may  increase  his  es¬ 
sential  and  indefectible  happiness ;  no  harm 
or  damage  can  arrive  that  may  impair  it 
(for  he  can  be  neither  really  more  or  less 
rich,  or  glorious,  or  joyful,  than  he  is  ;e 
neither  have  our  desire  or  our  fear,  our 
delight  or  our  grief,  our  designs  or  our  en¬ 
deavours,  any  object,  any  ground  in  those 
respects ;)  yet  hath  he  declared,  that  there 
be  certain  interests  and  concernments, 
which,  out  of  his  abundant  goodness  and 
condescension,  he  doth  tender  and  prose¬ 
cute  as  his  own  : f  as  if  he  did  really  re¬ 
ceive  advantage  by  the  good,  and  prejudice 
by  the  bad  success,  respectively  belonging 
to  them;  that  he  earnestly  desires,  and  is 
greatly  delighted  with  some  things,  very 
much  dislikes,  and  is  grievously  displeased 
with  other  things:  for  instance,  that  he 

*  Isa.  lix.  2  ;  Jer.  v.  25  ;  Isa.  xliv.  2G.  •>  I  Sara, 
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bears  a  fatherly  affection  toward  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  earnestly  desires  their  welfare ; 
and  delights  to  see  them  enjoy  the  good 
he  designed  them  ;  as  also  dislikes  the  con¬ 
trary  events  ;  doth  commiserate  and  con¬ 
dole  their  misery ;  that  he  is  consequently 
well  pleased,  when  piety  and  justice,  peace 
and  order  (the  chief  means  conducing  to 
our  welfare),  do  flourish  ;  and  displeased, 
when  impiety  and  iniquity,  dissension  and 
disorder  (those  certain  sources  of  mischief 
to  us),  do  prevail ;  that  he  is  well  satisfied 
with  our  rendering  to  him  that  obedience, 
honour,  and  respect,  which  are  due  to  him ; 
and  highly  offended  with  our  injurious  and 
disrespectful  behaviour  toward  him,  in  the 
commission  of  sin  and  violation  of  his  most 
just  and  holy  commandments :  so  that  there 
wants  not  sufficient  matter  of  our  exercis¬ 
ing  good-will  both  in  affection  and  action 
toward  God ;  we  are  capable  both  of  wish¬ 
ing,  and  (in  a  manner,  as  he  will  interpret 
and  accept  it)  of  doing  good  to  him,  by 
our  concurrence  with  him,  in  promoting 
those  things  which  he  approves  and  delights 
in,  and  in  removing  the  contrary.  And  so 
surely  shall  wc  do,  if  we  truly  love  God: 
for  love,  as  it  would  have  the  object  to 
be  its  own,  as  it  intends  to  enjoy  it,  so  it 
would  have  it  in  its  best  state,  and  would 
put  it  thereinto,  and  would  conserve  it 
therein:  and  would  thence  contribute  all 
it  is  able  to  the  welfare,  to  the  ornament, 
to  the  pleasure  and  content  thereof.  IV hat 
is  it  (saith  Cicero)  to  love ,  but  to  will  or 
desire ,  that  the  person  loved  should  receive 
the  greatest  good  that  can  be?*  Love  also 
doth  reconcile,  conform,  and  unite  the  in¬ 
clinations  and  affections  of  him  who  loves, 
to  the  inclinations  and  affections  of  him 
who  is  beloved ;  eadem  velle,  et  eadem  nolle , 
to  consent  in  liking  and  disliking  of  things , 
if  it  be  not  the  cause,  if  it  be  not  the  for¬ 
mal  reason  or  essence,  as  some  have  made 
it,  it  is  at  least  a  certain  effect  of  love.  If, 
then,  we  truly  love  God,  we  shall  desire 
that  all  his  designs  prosper,  that  his  plea¬ 
sure  be  fulfilled,  that  all  duty  be  performed, 
all  glory  rendered  to  him :  we  shall  be 
grieved  at  the  wrong,  the  dishonour,  the 
disappointment  he  receives:  especially  we 
shall  endeavour  in  our  own  practice,  with 
holy  David,  to  perform  «>«  ™  tiki/mru 
aurou,  all  that  God  wills  *  desires,  or  de¬ 
lights  in  ;  to  eschew  whatever  offends  him. 
Our  desire,  our  delight,  our  endeavour, 
wi'l  conspire  with  and  be  subordinate  to 
his ;  for  it  would  be  a  strange  kind  of  love 

•  Uuid  cst  ainarc,  nisi  velle  bonis  aliquem  affici 
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that  were  consistent  with  the  voluntary- 
doing  of  that  which  is  hurtful,  injurious, 
or  offensive  to  that  we  love  ;  such  actions 
being  the  proper  effects,  the  natural  signs, 
of  hatred  and  enmity :  If  any  man  say ,  1 
love  God ,  and  hateth  his  brother ,  he  is  a 
liar ,  saith  St.  John;  and.  If  any  man  seeth 
his  brother  need ,  and  shutteth  his  bowels  to¬ 
ward  him ,  how  doth  the  love  of  God  abide 
in  him?b  He  that  in  his  affections  is  so 
unlike,  so  contrary  unto  God ;  he  that  is 
unwilling  to  comply  with  God’s  w  ill  in  so 
reasonable  a  performance ;  he  that,  in  a 
matter  wherein  God  hath  declared  him¬ 
self  so  much  concerned,  and  so  affected 
therewith,  doth  not  care  to  cross  him,  to 
displease  and  disappoint  him ;  how  can  he 
w-ith  any  show  of  truth,  or  with  any  mo¬ 
desty,  pretend  to  love  God?  Hence  it  is, 
that  keeping  of  God’s  commandments  is 
commonly  represented  to  us  as  the  most 
proper  expression,  as  the  surest  argument 
of  our  love  to  God:  showing  mercy  to 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me ,  and  keep 
my  commandments ;  ’  they  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  as  terms  equivalent,  or  as  insepa¬ 
rable  companions  in  effect :  lie  that  hath 
my  commandments  and  keepeth  them ,  he  it 
is  that  loveth  me :  Ye  are  my  friends  (that 
is,  not  only  objects  of  my  affection,  but 
actively  friends,  bearing  affection  untome; 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you,*  saith 
our  Saviour:  and,  Whoso  keepeth  his  word 
in  him  is  the  love  of  God  truly  perfected  .  k 
(he  hath  the  truth  and  sincerity;  he  hath 
the  integrity  and  consummation  of  love : 
without  it,  love  is  wholly  false  and  coun¬ 
terfeit,  or  very  lame  and  imperfect ;  so  the 
loving  and  beloved  disciple  teaches  us.) 
For  by  doing  thus,  as  we  signify  our  esteem 
of  God’s  wisdom  which  directeth  us,  our 
dread  of  his  power  and  justice  that  can 
punish  us,  our  hope  in  his  goodness  and 
fidelity  to  reward  us,  our  regard  to  his 
majesty  and  authority  over  us ;  so  espe¬ 
cially  thereby  (if  our  obedience  at  least  be 
free  and  cheerful)  we  express  our  good¬ 
will  toward  him ;  showing  thereby,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  do  him  all  the  good,  and 
gratify  him  all  we  can ;  that  his  interests, 
his  honour,  his  content,  are  dear  and  pre¬ 
cious  to  us.  And  were  indeed  our  hearts 
knit  unto  God  with  this  bond  of  perfection, 
we  could  not  in  our  wills,  and  consequently 
in  our  practice,  be  so  severed  from  him;1 
we  should  also  love  heartily  all  virtue  and 
goodness,  the  nearest  resemblances  of  him, 
and  which  he  chiefly  loves;  we  should  do 
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what  David  so  oft  professes  himself  to  do, 
love  his  law ,  and  greatly  delight  in  his  com¬ 
mandments.  With  our  Saviour,  we  should 
delight  to  perform  his  will;  it  would  (as  it 
was  to  him)  be  our  meat  and  our  drink  to 
do  it ;  his  yoke  would  be  easy  indeed,  and 
his  burden  light  unto  us :  his  yoke  so  easy, 
that  we  should  wear  it  rather  as  a  jewel 
about  our  necks  than  as  a  yoke  ;  his  bur¬ 
den  so  light,  that  we  should  not  feel  it  as 
a  burden,  but  esteem  it  our  privilege.™  We 
should  not  be  so  dull  in  apprehending,  or 
so  slack  in  performing  duty ;  for  this  sharp- 
sighted  affection  would  presently  discern, 
would  readily  suggest  it  to  us ;  by  the  least 
intimation  it  would  perceive  what  pleaseth 
God,  and  would  snatch  opportunity  of  do¬ 
ing  it:  we  should  not  need  any  arguments 
to  persuade  us,  nor  any  force  to  compel 
us  ;  love  would  inspire  us  with  sufficient 
vigour  and  alacrity;  it  would  urge  and 
stimulate  us  forward  not  only  to  walk  in , 
but  even,  as  the  Psalmist  expresseth  it,  to 
run  the  ways  of  God's  commandments .“ 

But  let  thus  much  serve  for  explication 
of  the  nature  of  this  duty ;  in  order,  as 
was  before  said,  to  the  direction  of  our 
practice,  and  examination  thereof :  the 
particular  duties  mentioned  being  compre¬ 
hended  in,  or  appertaining  to  the  love  of 
God,  if  we  perceive  that  we  practfse  them, 
we  may  to  our  satisfaction  and  comfort  infer, 
that  proportionably  we  are  endued  with 
this  grace  ;  if  not,  we  have  reason  (such 
as  should  beget  remorse  and  pious  sor¬ 
row  in  us)  to  suspect  we  abide  in  a  state  of 
disaffection  or  of  indifferency  toward  him. 
If  we  find  the  former  good  disposition,  we 
should  strive  to  cherish  and  improve  it ;  if 
the  second  bad  one,  we  should  (as  we  ten¬ 
der  our  own  welfare  and  happiness,  as  we 
would  avoid  utter  ruin  and  misery)  endea¬ 
vour  to  remove  it. 

II.  To  the  effecting  of  which  purposes, 

I  shall  next  propound  some  means  condu- 
cible  ;  some  in  way  of  removing  obstacles, 
others  by  immediately  promoting  the  duty. 

Of  the  first  kind  are  these  ensuing:  — 

1.  The  destroying  of  all  loves  opposite 
to  the  love  of  God,  extinguishing  all  affec¬ 
tion  to  things  odious  and  offensive  to  God: 
mortifying  all  corrupt  and  perverse,  all  un¬ 
righteous  and  unholy  desires.0  It  agrees 
with  souls  no  less  than  with  bodies,  that 
they  cannot  at  once  move  or  tend  contrary 
ways ;  upward  and  downward,  backward 
and  forward  at  one  time:  it  is  not  possible 
we  should  together  truly  esteem,  earnestly 

"  Psal.  xi.  7;  cxlx.  163,  105,  113,  16,  35,  70,  47,  24, 
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desire,  bear  sincere  good-will  to  things  in 
nature  and  inclination  quite  repugnant  each 
to  other.  No  man  ever  took  him  for  his 
real  friend,  who  maintains  correspondence, 
secret  or  open,  who  joins  in  acts  of  hostility 
with  his  professed  enemies:  at  least  we 
cannot,  as  we  ought,  love  God  with  our 
whole  heart,  if  with  any  part  thereof  we 
affect  his  enemies  ;  those  which  are  mor¬ 
tally  and  irreconcileably  so ;  as  are  all  ini¬ 
quity  and  impurity,  all  inordinate  lusts  both 
of  flesh  and  spirit :  the  carnal  mind*  (the 
minding  or  affecting  of  the  flesh)  is  (St. 
Paul  tells  us)  enmity  toward  God;  for  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God ,  nor  can  be;9 
it  is  an  enemy,  even  the  worst  of  enemies, 
an  incorrigibly  obstinate  rebel  against  God ; 
andean  we  then,  retaining  any  love  to  God 
or  peace  with  him,  comply  and  conspire 
therewith  ?  And,  the  friendship  of  the  world 
(that  is,  I  suppose,  of  those  corrupt  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  those  vicious  customs  which 
usually  prevail  in  the  world)  is  also  (St. 
James  tells  us)  enmity  with  God;  so  that, 
he  adds,  if  any  man  be  a  fiend  to  the  world q 
he  is  thereby  constituted f  (he  immediately 
ipso  facto  becomes)  an  enemy  to  God.  St. 
John  affirms  the  same:  If  any  man  love 
the  world ,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him  ;r  explaining  himself,  that  by  the  world 
he  means  those  things  which  are  most 
generally  embraced  and  practised  therein  : 
the  lust ,  or  desire,  of  the  flesh  (that  is, 
sensuality  and  intemperance),  the  lust  of 
the  eyes  (that  is,  envy,  covetousness,  vain 
curiosity,  and  the  like),  the  ostentation ,  or 
boasting,  of  life  %  (that  is,  pride,  ambition, 
vain-glory,  arrogance),  qualities  as  irre¬ 
concileably  opposite  to  the  holy  nature  and 
will  of  God,  so  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  love  of  him ;  begetting  in  us  an  aver- 
sation  and  antipathy  towards  him ;  render¬ 
ing  his  holiness  distasteful  to  our  affections, 
and  his  justice  dreadful  to  our  consciences ; 
and  himself  consequently,  his  will,  his  law, 
his  presence,  hateful  to  us:  while  we  take 
him  to  be  our  enemy  and  to  hate  us,  we 
shall  certainly  in  like  manner  stand  affected 
toward  him :  this  indeed  is  the  main  obstacle, 
the  removal  of  which  will  much  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  divine  love  ;  it  being  a 
great  step  to  reconciliation  and  friendship, 
to  be  disengaged  from  the  adverse  party : 
we  should  then  easily  discern  the  beauty  of 
divine  goodness  and  sanctity,  when  the 
mists  of  ignorance,  of  error,  of  corrupt 
prejudice,  arising  from  those  gross  carnal 
affections,  were  dissipated ;  we  should  bet- 
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God,  when  the  palates  of  our  minds  were 
purged  from  vicious  tinctures  ;  we  should 
be  more  ready  to  hope  for  peace  and  favour 
in  his  eyes,  when  our  consciences  were  freed 
from  the  sense  of  such  provocations  and 
defilements.  But, 

2.  If  we  would  obtain  this  excellent  grace, 
we  must  restrain  our  affections  toward  all 
other  things,  however  in  their  nature  inno¬ 
cent  and  indifferent.  The  young  gentle¬ 
man*  in  the  Gospel  had,  it  seems,  arrived 
to  the  former  pitch  ;  having  through  the 
course  of  his  life  abstained  from  grosser 
iniquities  and  impurities  ;s  so  far,  that  our 
Sa\  iour,  in  regard  to  that  attainment  of 
his,  conceived  an  affection  for  himf  (he 
loved  him,  it  is  said,)  yet  was  not  he  suf¬ 
ficiently  disposed  to  love*  God ;  being  in  one 
thing  deficient,'1  that  he  retained  an  immo¬ 
derate  affection  to  his  wealth  and  worldly 
conveniences ;  with  which  sort  of  affections 
the  love  of  God  cannot  consist :  for  we  much 
undervalue  God,  and  cannot  therefore  duly 
love  him,  if  we  deem  any  thing  comparable 
to  him,  or  considerable  in  worth  or  useful¬ 
ness  when  he  comes  in  competition  ;  if  we 
deem  that  the  possession  of  any  other  thing 
beside  him  can  confer  to  our  happiness,  or 
the  want  thereof  can  prejudice  it,  and  make 
us  miserable :  no  other  love  should  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  love  of  him  ;  no  other 
object  should  appear  (as  indeed  none  really 
is)  simply  good,  desirable,  or  amiable  to  us. 
What  value  St.  Paul  had  of  his  legal  qua¬ 
lifications  and  privileges,  the  same  should 
we  have  concerning  all  other  things  in  ap¬ 
pearance  pleasant  or  convenient  to  us  ;u  they 
ought,  in  regard  to  God,  to  seem  damage 
and  dung  not  only  mean  and  despicable, 
but  even  sordid  ami  loathsome  to  us  ;  not 
only  unworthy  of  our  regard  and  desire, 
but  deserving  our  hatred  and  abhorrency ; 
we  should,  I  say,  even  hate  the  best  of 
them ;  so  our  Saviour  expresseth  it :  If  any 
man  doth  not  hate  his  father  and  his  mother, 
his  wife  and  his  children,  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  even  his  oum  soul  (or  his  own 
life),  he  cannot  be  my  disciple ;y  that  is,  it 
any  man  retain  in  his  heart  any  affection 
not  infinitely,  as  it  were,  less  than  that 
which  he  bears  to  God  ;  if  any  thing  be  in 
comparison  dear  and  precious  to  him,  he  is 
not  disposed  to  entertain  the  main  point  of 
Christ's  discipline,  the  sincere  and  entire 
love  of  God.  To  love  him,  as  he  requires, 
with  all  our  heart,  implies,  that  our  heart 
be  filled  with  his  love,  so  that  no  room  be 
left  for  any  other  passion  to  enter  or  dwell 
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there.  And  indeed  such,  if  we  observe  it, 
is  the  nature  of  our  soul,  we  can  hardly 
together  harbour  earnest  or  serious  affec¬ 
tions  toward  different  objects ;  one  of  them 
will  prevail  and  predominate  ;  and  so  do¬ 
ing,  will  not  suffer  the  other  to  remain,  but 
will  extrude  or  extinguish  it :  no  heart  of 
man  can  correspond  with  two  rivals,  but, 
as  our  Saviour  teacheth  us,  it  will  hate  and 
despise  one,  v:ill  love  and  stick  to  the  other  ; 
whence  he  infers,  that  we  cannot  serve  (that 
is,  affectionately  adhere  to)  both  God  and 
mammon .w  If  we  have,  according  to  the 
Psalmist’s  phrase,  set  our  hearts  upon  wealth, 
and  will  be  rich  (are  resolved  to  be,  as  St. 
Paul  expresseth  it ;)  if  we  eagerly  aspire 
to  power  and  honour,  with  the  Pharisees, 
preferring  the  applause  of  men  before  the 
favour  of  God;*  if  any  worldly  or  bodily 
pleasure,  or  any  curiosity  how  plausible 
soever,  hath  seized  upon  our  spirits  and 
captivated  our  affections ;  if  any  inferior  ob¬ 
ject  whatever,  with  its  apparent  splendour, 
sweetness,  goodliness,  convenience,  hath  so 
inveigled  our  fancy,  that  we  have  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  esteem  thereof,  and  a  greedy  ap¬ 
petite  thereto;  that  we  enjoy  it  with  huge 
content,  and  cannot  part  from  it  without 
much  regret  ;y  that  thing  doth  at  present 
take  up  God’s  place  within  us;  so  that  our 
heart  is  uncapable,  at  least  in  due  measure, 
of  divine  love :  but  if  we  be  indifferently 
affected  toward  all  such  things,  and  are 
unconcerned  in  the  presence  or  absence  ot 
them ;  esteeming  them  as  they  are,  mean 
and  vain,  loving  them  as  they  deserve,  as 
inferior  and  trivial;  if,  according  to  St. 
Paul’s  direction,  toe  use  them  as  if  we  used 
them  not  ;z  it  is  another  good  step  toward 
the  love  of  God:  the  divine  light  will  shine 
more  brightly  into  so  calm  and  serene  a 
medium:  a  soul  void  of  other  affections  will 
not  be  only  more  capable  to  receive,  but 
apt  to  suck  in  that  heavenly  one;  being  in¬ 
sensible,  in  any  considerable  degree,  of  all 
other  comforts  and  complacences,  we  shall 
be  apt  to  search  after  and  reach  out  at  that 
which  alone  can  satisfy  our  understanding 
and  satiate  our  desires;  especially  if  we 
add  hereto, 

3.  The  freeing  of  our  hearts  also  from 
immoderate  affection  to  ourselves  (I  mean 
not  from  a  sober  desire  or  an  earnest  re¬ 
gard  to  our  own  true  good;  for  this,  as 
nature  enforces  to,  so  all  reason  allows, 
and  even  God’s  command  obligeth  us  to  ; 
nor  can  it  be  excessive ;  but  a  high  conceit 
of  ourselves  as  worthy  or  able,  a  high  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  thing  we  have  within  us  or 

W  Matt  vi.  24.  ‘  Tsoi.  lxii.  10  ;  1  Tim.vi.  9.  17! 
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about  us ;)  for  this  is  a  very  strong  bar 
against  the  entrance,  as  of  all  other  charity, 
so  especially  of  this ;  for  as  the  love  of  an 
external  object  doth  thrust,  as  it  were,  our 
soul  outwards  towards  it ;  so  the  love  of 
ourselves  detains  it  within,  or  draws  it 
inwards;  and  consequently  these  inclina¬ 
tions  crossing  each  other  cannot  both  have 
effect,  but  one  will  subdue  and  destroy 
the  other.  If  our  mind  be — ipsa  suis  con- 
tenta  bonis — satisfied  with  her  own  (taking 
them  for  her  own)  endowments,  abilities, 
or  fancied  perfections ;  if  we  imagine  our¬ 
selves  wise  enough  to  perceive,  good  enough 
to  choose,  resolute  enough  to  undertake, 
strong  enough  to  achieve,  constant  enough 
to  pursue,  whatever  is  conducible  to  our 
real  happiness  and  best  content ;  we  shall 
not  care  to  go  further ;  we  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  search  abroad  for  that  which, 
in  our  opinion,  we  can  so  readily  find,  so 
easily  enjoy  at  home.*  If  we  so  admire 
and  doat  upon  ourselves,  we  thereby  put 
ourselves  into  God’s  stead,  and  usurp  the 
throne  due  to  him  in  our  hearts  ;  comparing 
ourselves  to  God,  and  in  effect  prefer¬ 
ring  ourselves  before  him ;  thereby  con¬ 
sequently  shutting  out  that  unparalleled 
esteem,  that  predominant  affection  we  owe 
to  him  ;  while  we  are  busy  in  dressing  and 
decking,  in  courting  and  worshipping,  this 
idol  of  our  fancy,  we  shall  be  estranged 
from  the  true  object  of  our  devotion ;  both 
we  shall  willingly  neglect  him,  and  he  in 
just  indignation  will  desert  us.  But  if, 
as  all  other  things,  so  even  ourselves,  do 
appear  exceedingly  vile  and  contemptible, 
foul  and  ugly,  in  comparison  to  God;  if 
we  take  ourselves  to  be  (as  truly  we  are) 
mere  nothings ,*  or  somethings  worse  ;  not 
only  destitute  of  all  considerable  perfec¬ 
tions,  but  full  of  great  defects ;  blind  and 
fond  in  our  conceits,  crooked  and  perverse 
in  our  wills,  infirm  and  unstable  in  all  our 
powers ;  unable  to  discern,  unwilling  to 
embrace,  backward  to  set  upon,  incon¬ 
stant  in  prosecuting,  those  things  which 
are  truly  good  and  advantageous  to  us ;  if 
we  have,  1  say,  this  right  opinion  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  ourselves,  seeing  within  us  nothing 
lovely  or  desirable,  no  proper  object  there 
of  our  esteem  or  affection,  no  bottom  to 
rest  our  mind  upon,  no  ground  of  solid 
comfort  at  home,  we  shall  then  be  apt  to 
look  abroad,  to  direct  our  eyes,  and  settle 
our  affections  upon  somewhat  more  excel¬ 
lent  in  itself,  or  more  beneficial  to  us,  that 
seems  better  to  deserve  our  regard,  and 
more  able  to  supply  our  defects.  And  if 

•  Ti»  Sin  o  i£  aCrev  ne  eyii  Tt*trrof,  ***  uxrcuot 
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all  other  things  about  us  appear  alike  de¬ 
formed  and  deficient,  unworthy  our  affec¬ 
tion,  and  unable  to  satisfy  our  desires ;  then 
may  we  be  disposed  to  seek,  to  find,  to 
fasten  and  repose  our  soul  upon  the  only 
proper  object  of  our  love;  in  whom  we 
shall  obtain  all  that  we  need,  infallible 
wisdom  to  guide  us,  omnipotent  strength 
to  help  us,  infinite  goodness  for  us  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  enjoy. 

These  are  the  chief  obstacles,  the  re¬ 
moving  of  which  conduce  to  the  begetting 
and  increasing  the  love  of  God  in  us.  A 
soul  so  cleansed  from  love  to  bad  and  filthy 
things,  so  emptied  of  affection  to  vain  and 
unprofitable  things,  so  open  and  dilated  by 
excluding  all  conceit  of,  all  confidence  in 
itself,  is  a  vessel  proper  for  the  divine  love 
to  be  infused  into :  into  so  large  and  pure 
a  vacuity  (as  finer  substances  are  apt  to  flow 
of  themselves  into  spaces  void  of  grosser 
matter)  that  free  and  moveable  Spirit  of 
divine  grace  will  be  ready  to  succeed,  and 
therein  to  disperse  itself.  As  all  other 
things  in  nature,  the  clogs  being  removed 
which  hinder  them,  do  presently  tend  with 
all  their  force  to  the  place  of  their  rest 
and  well-being;  so  would,  it  seems,  our 
souls,  being  loosed  from  baser  affections 
obstructing  them,  willingly  incline  toward 
God,  the  natural  centre,  as  it  were,  and 
bosom  of  their  affection  ;  would  resume, 
as  Origen  speaks,  that  natural  philter  (that 
intrinsic  spring,  or  incentive  of  love)  which 
all  creatures  have  toward  their  Creator 
especially  if  to  these  we  add  those  positive 
instruments,  which  are  more  immediately 
and  directly  subservient  to  the  production 
of  this  love ;  they  are  these :  — 

1 .  Attentive  consideration  of  the  divine 
perfections,  with  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
right  and  clear  apprehension  of  them. 

2.  The  consideration  of  God’s  works 
and  actions ;  his  works  and  actions  of  na¬ 
ture,  of  providence,  of  grace. 

3.  Serious  regard  and  reflection  upon 
the  peculiar  benefits  by  the  divine  good¬ 
ness  vouchsafed  to  ourselves. 

4.  An  earnest  resolution  and  endeavour 
to  perform  God's  commandments,  although 
upon  inferior  considerations  of  reason ;  upon 
hope,  fear,  desire  to  attain  the  benefits  of 
obedience,  to  shun  the  mischiefs  from  sin. 

5.  Assiduous  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
that  he  in  mercy  would  please  to  bestow 
his  love  upon  us,  and  by  his  grace  to  work 
it  in  us. 

But  I  must  forbear  the  prosecution  of 
these  things,  rather  than  further  trespass 
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upon  your  patience.  Let  us  conclude  all 
with  a  good  Collect,  sometimes  used  by 
our  Church: — 

O  Lord ,  who  hast  taught  us ,  that  all  our 
doings  without  charity  are  nothing  worth , 
send  thy  Holy  Ghost ,  and  pour  into  our 
hearts  that  most  excellent  gift  of  charity , 
the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues, 
without  which  whosoever  liveth  is  counted 
(lead  before  thee;  grant  this  for  thine  only 
Son  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXIV. 

OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

Matth.  xxii.  3" _ Jesus  said  unto  him, 

Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  icith 
all  thy  heart. 

Which  is  the  great  commandment?  was  the 
question  in  answer  whereto  our  Saviour 
returns  this  text ;  and  that  with  highest 
reason  (discernible  by  every  man),  for  that 
of  necessity  the  love  of  God  is  the  principal 
duty  we  owe  unto  him :  the  great  duty  in¬ 
deed,  as  being  largest  in  extent,  and  com¬ 
prehending  in  a  manner  all  other  duties 
of  piety  ;  as  that  which  exceeds  in  proper 
worth  and  dignity  (employing  the  noblest 
faculties  of  our  souls  in  their  best  opera¬ 
tions  upon  the  most  excellent  object),  as 
that  which  communicates  virtue  unto,  and 
hath  a  special  influence  upon,  all  other 
duties  ;  in  fine,  as  that  which  is  the  sum, 
the  soul,  the  spring  of  all  other  duties :  in 
discoursing  whereupon,  I  did  formerly 
propound  this  method: — first,  to  declare 
the  nature  thereof;  then,  to  show  some 
means  apt  to  beget  and  improve  that  excel¬ 
lent  virtue  in  us  ;  lastly,  to  propose  some 
inducements  to  the  practice  thereof. 

The  first  part  I  endeavoured  to  perform, 
by  describing  it  according  to  its  essential 
properties  (common  to  love  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  to  this),  of  duly  esteem¬ 
ing  God,  of  desiring,  according  as  we  are 
capable,  to  possess  and  enjoy  him,  of  re¬ 
ceiving  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  him,  of  feeling  displeasure  in 
being  deprived  hereof,  of  bearing  good¬ 
will  unto  him,  expressed  by  endeavours  to 
please  him,  by  delighting  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  glory,  by  grieving  when  he  is 
disserved  or  dishonoured. 

The  next  part  I  also  entered  upon,  and 
offered  to  consideration  those  means,  which 
serve  chiefly  to  remove  the  impediments  of 
our  love  to  God  ;  which  were  — 

1 .  The  suppressing  all  affections  oppo¬ 
site  to  this;  ail  perverse  and  corrupt,  all 
unrighteous  and  unholy  desires. 
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2.  The  restraining  or  keeping  within 
bounds  of  moderation  our  affections  toward 
other  things,  even  in  their  nature  innocent 
or  indifferent. 

3.  The  freeing  of  our  hearts  from  immo¬ 
derate  affection  toward  ourselves ;  from  all 
conceit  of,  and  confidence  in,  any  qualities 
or  abilities  of  our  own  ;  the  diligent  use 
of  which  means  I  did  suppose  wyould  con¬ 
duce  much  to  the  production  and  increase 
of  divine  love  within  us. 

To  them  I  shall  now  proceed  to  subjoin 
other  instruments  more  immediately  and 
directly  subservient  to  the  same  purpose : 
whereof  the  first  is — 

1 .  Attentive  consideration  upon  the  di¬ 
vine  perfections,  with  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  right  and  clear  apprehension  of  them :  * 
as  counterfeit  worth  and  beauty  receive 
advantage  by  distance  and  darkness ;  so 
real  excellency, — si  propius  stes,  te  capiet 
magis , — the  greater  light  you  view:  it  in, 
the  nearer  you  approach  it,  the  more 
strictly  you  examine  it,  the  more  you  will 
approve  and  like  it :  so  the  more  we  think 
of  God,  the  better  we  know  him,  the  fuller 
and  clearer  conceptions  we  have  of  him, 
the  more  we  shall  be  apt  to  esteem  and 
desire  him ;  the  more  excellent  in  himself, 
the  more  beneficial  to  us  he  will  appear. 
Hence  is  the  knowledge  of  God  repre¬ 
sented  in  holy  writ  not  only  as  a  main  in¬ 
strument  of  religion,  but  as  an  essential 
character  thereof ;  “  as  equivalent  to  the 
being  well  affected  tow'ard  God :  O  con¬ 
tinue  (saith  the  Psalmist)  thy  loving-kind¬ 
ness  unto  them  that  know  thee ;  that  is,  to 
all  religious  people.  And,  This  (saith  our 
Saviour)  is  life  eternal,  to  kiwiv  thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent ;  knowledge  of  them  implying  all 
good  affections  toward  them :  as  on  the 
other  side,  ignorance  of  God  denotes  dis¬ 
affection  or  want  of  affection  toward  God: 
Now  the  sons  of  Eli  (it  is  said)  were  sons 
of  Belial;  they  knew  not  the  Lord :  and, 
lie  that  loveth  not  (saith  St.  John)  doth 
not  know  God ; b  the  wrant  of  love  to  God 
is  an  evident  sign,  a  natural  effect  of  igno¬ 
rance  concerning  him :  indeed,  considering 
the  nature  of  our  mind,  and  its  ordinary 
method  of  operation,  it  seems  impossible 
that  such  perfection  discerned  should  not 
beget  answerable  reverence  and  affection 
thereto:  if  beautiful  spectacles,  harmonious 
sounds,  fragrant  odours,  delicate  savours, 
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do  necessarily  and  certainly  please  the  re¬ 
spective  senses  ;  why  should  not  with  the 
like  sure  efficacy  the  proper  objects  of  our 
mind  affect  it,  if  duly  represented  and 
conveyed  thereto  ?  If  the  wit  of  the  most 
ingenious  artists,  the  cunning  of  the  deep¬ 
est  politicians,  the  wisdom  of  the  sagest 
philosophers,  are  but  mere  blindness  and 
stupidity  in  comparison  to  the  wisdom  of 
God  ;  the  lowest  instance  or  expression  of 
whose  wisdom  (his  «■«  uu^ov,  his  folly ,  as 
St.  Paul  speaks)  is  wiser  than  menf  doth 
excel  the  results  of  man’s  highest  wisdom ; 
yet  them  we  admire  and  commend  in  men, 
why  then  do  we  not  much  more  adore  the 
divine  wisdom  ?  If  the  abilities  of  them 
who  dexterously  manage  great  business, 
or  achieve  prosperously  great  exploits,  are 
indeed  mere  impotency  in  regard  to  God’s 
power  ;  whose  weakness  (that  is,  the  small¬ 
est  effects  of  whose  power)  is,  as  St.  Paid 
again  tells  us,  stronger  than  men ,  surpasses 
the  utmost  results  of  human  endeavours ; 
yet  those  things  in  men  we  extol  and  cele¬ 
brate,  how  can  we  then  forbear  to  reve¬ 
rence  the  divine  power  ?  If  the  dispensers 
of  freest  and  largest  bounty  among  men, 
the  noblest  patriots,  the  most  munificent 
benefactors,  the  most  tenderly  affectionate 
friends,  be  in  respect  of  God  unworthy  to 
be  counted  or  called  good  (as  our  Saviour 
tells  us,  If  ye  being  bad ,  know  to  give  good 
things;  and,  There  is  none  good  but  God?) 
yet  such  persons  are  much  beloved  and 
applauded :  how  then  can  we  abstain  from 
paying  the  like  measure  of  affection  and 
respect  to  the  divine  goodness  ?  If  good 
qualities  so  inferior  and  defective  obtain 
so  much  from  us,  whence  comes  it  that  the 
infinitely  superior  and  most  perfect  excel¬ 
lencies  of  God  do  not  beget  in  their  pro¬ 
portion  a  suitable  regard  and  veneration 
in  us  toward  him  ?  whence,  if  not  either 
from  our  not  firmly  believing  them,  or  not 
rightly  apprehending  them,  or  not  atten¬ 
tively  considering  them  ?  Our  belief  of 
them  in  gross  and  at  large,  we  may  suppose 
us  connected  with  the  belief  of  God’s  exist¬ 
ence,  and  included  in  the  very  notion  of 
God  ;  the  defect,  therefore,  must  proceed 
from  the  remaining  causes,  want  of  a  right 
apprehension,  or  neglect  of  attentive  con¬ 
sideration  about  them.  As  to  the  first  of 
these :  it  is  common  for  men  to  have  con¬ 
fused,  imperfect,  and  wrong  conceptions 
about  the  divine  attributes,  especially  in 
the  recesses  of  their  mind ;  which  although 
they  spare  to  utter  with  their  mouths,  yet 
they  vent  in  their  practice :  if  we,  for  in- 
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stance,  imagine  that  we  can  comprehend 
the  extent  of  God’s  designs,  or  fathom  the 
depth  of  his  counsels  ;  if  we  measure  and 
model  his  reasons  of  proceeding  according 
to  our  fancy  (as  if  his  thoughts  were  as  our 
thoughts ,  and  his  ways  as  our  ways ; e  or, 
as  if  he  did  see  as  man  sees ; )  if  we  can  bless 
ourselves  in  following  our  own  imaginations , 
counsels,  and  devices,  although  repugnant  * 
to  the  resolutions  of  divine  wisdom  ;f  taking 
these  not  to  befit,  or  not  to  concern  us,  as 
we  find  many  in  the  scripture  reproved  for 
doing;  we  greatly  mistake  and  undervalue 
that  glorious  attribute  of  God,  his  wisdom ; 
and  no  wonder  then,  if  we  do  not  upon 
account  thereof  duly  reverence  and  love 
God:  likewise  if  we,  concerning  the  divine 
power,  conceit  that,  notwithstanding  it,  we 
shall  be  able  to  accomplish  our  unlawful 
designs  ;  that  we  may,  as  it  is  in  Job,  har¬ 
den  our  hearts  against  him ,  and  prosper ; 
that  we  can  anywise  either  withstand  or 
evade  his  power  (as  also  many  are  intimated 
to  do,  in  scripture;®  even  generally  all 
those  who  dare  presumptuously  to  offend 
God),  we  also  misconceive  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  attribute  ;  and  the  contempt  of  God, 
rather  than  love  of  him,  will  thence  arise. 
If,  concerning  the  divine  goodness  and 
holiness,  we  imagine  that  God  is  disaf¬ 
fected  toward  his  creatures  (antecedently 
to  all  demerits,  or  bad  qualifications  in 
them),  yea  indifferent  in  affection  toward 
them;  inclinable  to  do  them  harm,  or  not 
propenseto  do  them  good;  if  we  deem  him 
apt  to  be  harsh  and  rigorous  in  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  exact  performances  unsuitable 
to  the  strength  he  hath  given  us,  to  impose 
burdens  intolerable  upon  us ;  will  not  such 
thoughts  be  apt  to  breed  in  us  toward  God 
(as  they  would  toward  any  other  person  so 
disposed)  rather  a  servile  dread  (little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  downright  hatred),  or  an  hos¬ 
tile  aversation,  than  a  genuine  reverence, 
or  a  kindly  affection  toward  him  ?  *  If  we 
fancy  him,  like  to  pettish  man,  apt  to  be 
displeased  without  cause,  or  beyond  mea¬ 
sure,  for  our  doing  somewhat  innocent 
(neither  bad  in  itself,  nor  prejudieal  to 
public  or  private  good),  or  for  our  omit¬ 
ting  that,  which  no  law,  no  good  reason, 
plainly  requires  of  us ;  what  will  such 
thoughts  but  sour  our  spirits  toward  him, 
make  us  fearful  and  suspicious  of  him  ; 
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w;**ch  sort  of  dispositions  are  inconsistent 
,vdth  true  love?  If,  on  the  other  side,  we 
judge  him  fond  and  partial  in  his  affections ; 
or  slack  and  easy,  as  it  were,  in  his  pro¬ 
ceedings;  apt  to  favour  us  although  we 
neglect  him  ;  to  indulge  us  in  our  sins,  or 
connive  at  our  miscarriages ;  will  not  such 
thoughts  rather  incline  us  in  our  hearts  to 
slight  him,  and  in  our  actions  insolently  to 
dally  with  him,  than  heartily  and  humbly 
to  love  him?  If  we  conceit  his  favour  pro¬ 
cured,  or  his  anger  appeased  by  petty  ob¬ 
servances,  perhaps  without  any  good  rule 
or  reason  affected  by  ourselves ;  when  we 
neglect  duties  of  greater  worth  and  con¬ 
sequence,  the  more  weighty  matters  of  the 
Law;  what  is  this,  but  instead  of  God  to 
reverence  an  idol  of  our  own  fancy ;  to 
yield  unto  him  (who  is  only  pleased  with 
holy  dispositions  of  mind,  w  ith  real  effects 
of  goodness)  not  duties  of  humble  love,  but 
acts  of  presumption  and  flattery?  But  if, 
contrariwise,  we  truly  conceive  of  God’s 
wisdom,  that  his  counsels  are  always 
throughly  good,  and  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  both  in  duty  and  interest  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  although  exceeding  the  reach 
of  our  understanding,  or  contrary  to  the 
suggestions  of  our  fancy ;  concerning  his 
power,  that  it  will  certainly  interpose  it- 
selt  to  the  hinderance  of  our  bad  projects, 
that  it  will  be  in  vain  to  contest  therewith, 
that  we  must  submit  unto,  or  shall  be 
crushed  by  his  hand  ;  concerning  his  good¬ 
ness,  that  as  he  is  infinitely  good  and  be- 
nign,  so  he  is  also  perfectly  holy  and  pure; 
as  he  wisheth  us  all  good,  and'  is  ready  to 
promote  it,  so  he  detesteth  our  sins,  nor 
will  suffer  us  to  do  himself,  ourselves,  and 
our  neighbour  any  wrong;  as  most  boun¬ 
tiful  in  dispensing  his  favours,  so  not  pro¬ 
digal  of  them,  or  apt  to  cast  them  away 
on  such  as  little  value  them,  and  do  not 
endeavour  to  answer  them;  as  a  faithful 
rewarder  of  all  true  virtue  and  piety,  so  a 
severe  chastiser  of  all  iniquity  and  profane- 
ness  ;  as  full  of  mercy  and  pity  toward 
them  who  are  sensible 'of  their  unworthi¬ 
ness,  and  penitent  for  their  faults,  so  an 
implacable  avenger  of  obstinate  and  incor¬ 
rigible  wickedness:  in  fine,  as  a  true  friend 
to  us,  if  we  be  not  wilful  enemies  to  him, 
and  desirous  of  our  welfare,  if  we  do  not 
perversely  render  ourselves  incapable  there¬ 
of;  so  withal  jealous  of  his  own  honour, 
resolute  to  maintain  and  vindicate  his  just 
authority,  careful  to  uphold  the  interests 
of  right  and  truth,  and  to  show  the  dis¬ 
tinction  he  makes  between  good  and  evil  ;h 
it  we  have,  1  say,  such  conceptions  of  God 

h  Isa-  V-  4  ;  Hab.  i.  13  ;  Psal.  v.  4  ;  ,\i  5,  Sc. 


(agreeable  to  what  his  word  and  his  doings 
represent  him  to  us),  how  can  we  other¬ 
wise  than  bear  a  most  high  respect,  a  most 
great  affection  unto  him  ?  A  prince,  sure¬ 
ly,  endued  with  such  qualities  ;  wise  and 
powerful,  good  and  just  together;  tender¬ 
ing  the  good  of  his  people,  yet  preserving 
the  force  of  his  laws ;  designing  always 
what  is  best,  and  constantly  pursuing  his 
good  intentions  ;  tempering  bounty^  and 
clemency  with  needful  justice  and  severity ; 
we  should  all  commend  and  extol  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  most  affectionate  veneration :  how 
much  more,  then,  shall  we  be  so  affected 
toward  him,  in  whom  we  apprehend  all 
those  excellencies  to  concur  without  any 
imperfection  or  allay?  especially  if  by  at¬ 
tention  we  impress  those  conceptions  upon 
our  hearts;  for  how  true  and  proper  so¬ 
ever,  it  they  be  only  slight  and  transient, 
they  may  not  suffice  to  this  intent ;  if  they 
pass  away  as  a  flash,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  kindle  in  us  any  strong  affection.  But 
if  such  abstracted  consideration  of  the  di¬ 
vine  perfections  will  not  alone  wholly  avail, 
let  us  add  hereto  as  a  further  help  toward 
the  production  and  increase  of  this  divine 
grace  in  us. 

2.  The  consideration  of  God’s  works 
and  actions;  his  works  of  nature,  his  acts 
of  providence,  his  works  and  acts  of  grace ; 
the  careful  meditating  upon  these  will  be  apt 
to  breed,  to  nourish,  to  improve,  and  aug¬ 
ment  this  affection.  Even  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  works  of  nature,  of  this 
visible  frame  of  things  (upon  which  indeed 
many  perspicuous  characters  of  divine  per¬ 
fection,  of  immense  power,  of  admirable 
wisdom,  of  abundant  goodness,  are  en¬ 
graven),  hath  in  many  minds  excited  a 
very  high  degree  of  reverence  and  good 
affection  toward  God:  the  devoutest  per¬ 
sons  (the  holy  Psalmist 1  particularly)  we 
may  observe  frequent  in  this  practice,  in¬ 
flaming  their  hearts  with  love,  and  ele¬ 
vating  them  in  reverence  toward  God,  by 
surveying  the  common  works  of  God,  by 
viewing  and  considering  the  magnificent 
vastness  and  variety,  the  goodly  order  and 
beauty,  the  constant  duration  and  stability, 
of  those  things  we  see;  in  remarking  the 
general  bounty  and  munificence  with  which 
this  great  Paterfamilias  hath  provided  for 
the  necessary  sustenance,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience,  for  the  defence,  for  the  relief,  for 
the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  his  creatures: 
even  in  the  contemplation  of  these  things 
being  ravished  with  admiration  and  affec¬ 
tion,  how  often  do  they  thus  exclaim:  O 
Lord ,  how  manifold  are  thy  worhs,  in  wisr 

•  Psal.  viii.  xix.  cxlv.  civ.  cxlvii. 
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< lorn  hast  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is 
full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord:  the  earth , 
O  Lord ,  is  full  of  thy  mercy!  Great  is  our 
Lord ,  and  of  great  power ;  his  understand¬ 
ing  is  infinite:  All  thy  works  shall  praise 
thee ,  O  Lord : >  with  such  reflections,  I  say, 
upon  those  common,  yet  admirable  and 
excellent  works  of  God  (which  we  perhaps 
with  a  regardless  eye  unprofitably  pass 
over)  did  those  good  men  kindle  and  foment 
pious  affections  toward  God.  The  same  ef¬ 
fect  may  also  the  considering  the  very  com¬ 
mon  proceedings  of  divine  providence  be¬ 
get  in  us  ;  such  as  are  discernible  to  every 
attentive  mind  both  from  history  and  daily 
experience;  considering  God’s  admirable 
condescension  in  regarding  and  ordering 
human  affairs  both  for  common  benefit, 
and  for  relief  of  particular  necessities,  his 
supplying  the  general  needs  of  men,  re¬ 
lieving  the  poor,  succouring  the  weak  and 
helpless,  protecting  and  vindicating  the 
oppressed,  his  seasonable  encouraging  and 
rewarding  the  good,  restraining  and  chas¬ 
tising  the  bad :  even  such  observations  are 
productive  of  love  to  God  in  those  who, 
according  to  that  duty  intimated  by  the 
prophet,  do  regard  the  works  of  the  Lord , 
and  consider  the  operations  of  his  hands; 
They  who  are  wise ,  and  will  observe  these 
things ,  they  (as  the  Psalmist  tells)  shall 
understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord;* 
understand  it  practically,  so  as  to  be  duly 
affected  thereby;  and  so  accordingly  we 
find  the  consideration  of  these  things  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  great  guides  and  patterns  of 
our  devotion.  But  especially  the  study  and 
contemplation  of  those  more  high  and  rare 
proceedings  of  God,  in  managing  his  gra¬ 
cious  design  of  our  redemption  from  sin 
and  misery,  wherein  a  wisdom  so  unsearch¬ 
able  and  a  goodness  so  astonishing  declare 
themselves,  as  are  most  proper  and  effectual 
means  of  begetting  divine  love :  if  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  God’s  eternal  care  for  our 
welfare,  of  his  descending  to  the  lowest 
condition  for  our  sake,  of  his  willingly  un¬ 
dertaking  and  patiently  undergoing  all 
kinds  of  inconvenience,  of  disgrace,  of  bit¬ 
ter  pain  and  sorrow  for  tis ;  of  his  freely 
offering  us  mercy,  and  earnestly  wooing 
us  to  receive  it,  even  when  offenders,  when 
enemies,  when  rebels  against  him  ;  of  his 
bearing  with  exceeding  patience  all  our 
neglects  of  him,  all  our  injuries  towards 
him ;  of  his  preparing  a  treasure  of  perfect 
and  endless  bliss,  and  using  all  means  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  us  unto  the  possession  there- 

J  Psal.  xxxiii.  5;  cxix.  64  ;  cxlv.  10  ;  cxlvii.  4,  &C. 
k  I>a.  v.  12;  Psal.  xxvftii.  6;  evii.  43;  lxiv.9;  cxi.  2; 
lxxvli.  II  ;  cxliii.  5. 


of :  if,  I  say,  considering  those  wonderful 
strains  of  goodness  will  not  affect  us,  what 
can  do  it?  How  miserably  cold  and  damp 
must  our  affections  be,  if  all  those  power¬ 
ful  rays  (so  full  of  heavenly  light  and  heat) 
shining  through  our  minds  cannot  inflame 
them?  how  desperately  hard  and  tough 
must  our  hearts  be,  if  such  incentives  can¬ 
not  soften  and  melt  them?  Is  it  not  an 
apathy  more  than  stoical,  more  than  stony, 
which  can  stand  immoveable  before  so 
mighty  inducements  to  passion?  Is  it  not 
a  horridly  prodigious  insensibility  to  think 
upon  such  expressions  of  kindness  without 
feeling  affection  reciprocal?  But  if  the 
consideration  of  God’s  general  and  public 
beneficence  will  not  touch  us  sufficiently, 
let  us  further  hereto  adjoin, 

3.  Serious  reflections  upon  the  peculiar 
(personal  or  private)  benefits  by  the  divine 
goodness  vouchsafed  unto  ourselves.  There 
is,  I  suppose,  scarce  any  man,  who  may 
not,  if  he  be  not  very  stupid  and  regardless, 
have  observed,  beside  the  common  effects 
of  God’s  universal  care  and  bounty  where¬ 
in  he  partakes,  even  some  particular  ex¬ 
pressions  and  testimonies  of  divine  favour 
dispensed  unto  him  by  God’s  hand  (apt  to 
convince  him  of  God’s  especial  providence, 
care,  and  good-will  to  him  particularly,  and 
thereby  to  draw  him  unto  God),  both  in 
relation  to  his  temporal  and  to  his  spiritual 
state;  in  preventing  and  preserving  him 
from  mischiefs  imminent,  in  opportune 
relief,  when  he  was  pressed  with  want,  or 
surprised  by  danger  ;  in  directing  him  to 
good,  and  diverting  him  from  evil.  Every 
man’s  experience,  I  say  and  suppose,  will 
inform  him  that  he  hath  received  many 
such  benefits  from  a  hand,  invisible  indeed 
to  sense,  yet  easily  discernible,  if  he  do  at¬ 
tend  to  the  circumstances  wherein,  to  the 
seasons,  when  they  come.  It  is  natural  to 
every  man,  being  in  distress  from  which  he 
cannot  by  any  present  or  visible  means  ex¬ 
tricate  himself,  to  stretch  forth  his  hand 
and  lift  up  his  voice  toward  heaven,  making 
his  recourse  to  divine  help ;  and  it  is  as 
natural  for  God  to  regard  the  needs,  to 
hearken  to  the  cries,  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  such  persons ;  for,  The  Lord  is  nigh  to 
all  that  call  upon  him:  he  openethhis  hand , 
and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing : 
He  will  be  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed ,  a  re¬ 
fuge  in  times  of  trouble:  He  satisfieth  the 
longing  soul ,  and filleth  the  hungry  soul  with 
goodness :  They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not 
want  any  good  thing :  Look  at  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  old ,  and  see ;  did  ever  any  trust  in 
the  Lord ,  and  was  forsaken  ?  or  whom  did 
he  ever  despise  that  called  upon  him  f  This 
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poor  man  (this,  and  that,  any  poor  man") 
cried ,  and  the  Lord  heard  him ,  and  saved 
him  out  of  all  his  troubles:'  since,  then, 
no  man  in  all  likelihood  hath  not  some  oc¬ 
casion  of  God’s  especial  favour  and  assist¬ 
ance,  and  God  is  always  so  ready  to  afford 

them,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that 
every  man  doth  sometime  receive  them, 
and  is  thereby  obliged  to  return  a  grateful 
affection  to  him,  not  only  as  to  a  common 
benefactor,  but  as  to  his  particular  friend 
and  patron.  However,  there  is  none  of  us 
who  may  not  perceive  himself  singularly 
indebted  to  God’s  patience  in  forbearing  to 
punish  him,  to  his  mercy  in  pardoning  and 
passing  over  innumerable  offences  com¬ 
mitted  against  him:  the  renowned  peni¬ 
tent  in  the  Gospel  did  love  much ,  because 
much  ivas  forgiven  her;m  and  who  is  there 
of  us,  that  hath  not  the  same  reason  to 
love  much?  who  is  there  that,  at  least  ac¬ 
cording  to  God’s  inclination  and  intention, 
hath  not  had  much  forgiven  him?  whom 
have  not  the  riches  of  divine  goodness  and 
long-suffering  attended  upon  in  order  to  his 
repentance  f n  Who  hath  not  been  in  so 
great  degree  ungrateful,  unfruitful,  and 
unprofitable,  that  he  hath  not  abundant 
reason  to  acknowledge  God’s  especial  grace 
in  bearing  with  him,  and  to  confess  with 
Jacob,  that  he  is  less  than  the  least  of  all 
God's  mercies t°  If  any  such  there  were, 
be  should  have  no  less  cause  to  be  affected 
w  ith  the  abundance  of  that  grace,  which  so 
preserved  him  from  sins  and  provocations. 
For  if  we  stand,  it  is  he  that  upholdeth  us ; 
if  we  fall,  it  is  he  that  raiseth  us ;p  it  is  his 
especial  favour  that  either  we  avoid  sin, 
or,  sinning,  escape  punishment.  Now  then, 
God  having  by  many  real  evidences  de¬ 
clared  such  particular  affection  toward  us, 
can  vve,  considering  thereon,  do  otherwise 
than  say  to  ourselves,  after  St.  John,  Nos 
ergo  diligamus  Deum ,  quoniam  prior  dilexit 
nos;  Let  us  therefore  love  God ,  because 
(fod first  loved  us:''  surely  in  all  ingenuity, 
according  to  all  equity,  we  are  bound  to  do 
so ;  the  reason  and  nature  of  things  doth 
require  it  of  us:  all  other  loves,  even  those 
of  the  baser  sort,  are  able  to  propagate 
themselves  (to  continue  and  enlarge  their 
kind),  are  commonly  fruitful  and  effectual 
in  producing  their  like;*  how  strangely 

then,  unnatural  and  monstrous  is  it,  that 
this  love  only,  this  so  vigorous  and  perfect 
love,  should  be  barren  and  impotent  as  it 
were?  If  you  love  those  that  love  you  (saith 
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our  Saviour)  what  reward  have  you  ?r  (wha 
reward  can  you  pretend  to  for  so  common 
so  necessary  a  performance?)  do  not  eves 
the  publicans  do  the  same  ?)  the  publicans 
men  not  usually  of  the  best  natures,  01 
tenderest  hearts,  yet  they  do  thus.)  And 
again,  saith  he.  If  you  love  those  who  Ion 
you ,  iv  hat  thank  is  it  ?  for  even  sinners  lov\ 
those  that  love  them;*  (sinners,  men  not  lec 
by  conscience  of  duty,  or  regard  to  reason 
but  hurried  with  a  kind  of  blind  and  violen 
force,  by  instinct  of  nature,  do  so  much 
go  so  far.)  If  thus  men,  both  by  natur< 
and  custom  most  untractable,  the  leas 
guided  by  rules  of  right,  of  reason,  of  in 
genuity,  yea,  not  only  the  most  barbarou: 
men,  but  even  the  most  savage  beasts,  an 
sensible  of  courtesies,  return  a  kind  of  af 
fection  unto  them  who  make  much  of  them 
and  do  them  good ;  what  temper  are  wc 
of,  if  all  that  bounty  we  experience  canno 
move  us  ;  if  God’s  daily  loading  us  with  hi. 
benefits ,  if  his  crowning  us  ivith  loving-kind 
ness  and  tender  mercies ,  if  all  those  shower 
of  blessings,'  which  he  continually  pouretl 
down  upon  our  heads,  do  not  produce  some 
good  degree  of  correspondent  affection  ir 
us?  It  cannot  surely  proceed  altogethei 
from  a  wretched  baseness  of  disposition 
that  we  are  so  cold  and  indifferent  in  out 
affection  toward  God,  or  are  sometimes  sc 
averse  from  loving  him ;  it  must  rather  ir 
great  part  come  from  our  not  observing 
carefully,  not  frequently  calling  to  mind 
not  earnestly  considering,  what  God  hatl 
done  for  us,  how  exceedingly  we  stand  ob 
liged  to  his  goodness,  from  our  following 
that  untoward  generation  of  men,  whe 
were  not,  it  is  said,  mindful  of  the  icon 
ders  which  God  did  among  them ;  ivho  re 
membered  not  his  hand ,  nor  the  day  that  ht 
delivered  them;'1  rather  following,  I  say 
such  careless  and  heartless  people'11  (so  they 
are  termed),  than  imitating  that  excellent 
person’s  discretion  who  constantly  did  set 
Gods  loving-kindness  before  his  eyesf  who 
frequently  did  thus  raise  his  mind,  and 
rouse  up  his  affections :  Bless  the  Lord ,  O 
my  soul ,  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  his 
holy  name.  Bless  the  Lord ,  O  my  soul ,  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits ;  ivho  forgivetli  all 
thine  iniquities ,  and  healcth  all  thy  diseases , 
&c.y  It  is  not  for  want  of  the  like  expe¬ 
rience,  or  the  like  obligation,  but  for  want 
of  the  same  wisdom,  of  the  same  care,  of 
the  same  honest  consideration  and  dili¬ 
gence,  that  we  do  not  the  like. 

To  these  means  I  add  that, 

r  Matt.  v.  4G.  "  Luke  vi.  32.  1  Psal.  lxviji. 
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4.  A  special  help  to  breed  in  us  this  holy 
disposition  of  soul,  will  be  the  setting  our¬ 
selves  in  good  earnest,  with  a  strong  and 
constant  resolution,  to  endeavour  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  our  duty  toward  God,  and 
keeping  his  commandments,  although  upon 
inferior  considerations  of  reason,  such  as 
ive  are  capable  of  applying  to  this  purpose  ; 
regards  of  fear,  of  hope,  of  desire  to  avoid 
the  mischiefs  arising  from  sin,  or  attaining 
the  benefits  ensuing  upon  virtue.  If  we 
cannot  immediately  raise  our  hearts  to  that 
higher  pitch  of  acting  from  that  nobler 
principle  of  love,  let  us  however  apply  that 
ive  can  reach  unto  practice,  striving  as  we 
ire  able  to  perform  what  God  requires  of 
os ;  exercising  ourselves,  as  to  material 
lets,  in  keeping  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
:oward  God  and  toward  man ;  the  doing 
ivhieh,  as  it  may  in  time  discover  the  excel- 
ency  of  goodness  to  our  mind,  so  it  will  by 
legrees  reconcile  our  affections  thereto  ; 
hen,  by  God’s  blessing  (who  graciously 
•egards  the  meanest  endeavours  toward 
rood  ;  who  despiseth  not  the  day  of  small 
kings;  who  will  not  quench  the  smoking 
lax ,  nor  break,  the  bruised  reed ),z  from  do¬ 
ng  good  out  of  a  sober  regard  to  our  own 
velfare,  we  shall  come  to  like  it  in  itself, 
tnd  consequently  to  love  him,  unto  whose 
lature,  and  to  whose  will,  it  renders  us 
■onformable  :  for  as  doing  ill  breeds  a  dis- 
ike  to  goodness,  and  an  aversation  from 
lim  who  himself  is  full  thereof,  and  who 
igorously  exacts  it  of  us  ;  as  a  bad  con- 
cience  removes  expectation  of  good  from 
3od,  and  begets  a  suspicion  of  evil  from 
lim,  consequently  stifling  all  kindness  to¬ 
ward  him  ;  so,  doing  well,  we  shall  become 
.Cquainted  with  it,  and  friends  thereto ;  a 
learty  approbation,  esteem,  and  good-liking 
hereof  will  ensue  ;  finding  by  experience, 
hat  indeed  the  ways  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
riety,  are  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
re  peace  ;  that  the  fruits  of  conscientious 
iractice  are  health  to  our  body  and  to  our 
oul,  security  to  our  estate  and  to  our  re- 
mtation,  rest  in  our  mind,  and  comfort  in 
ur  conscience:  goodness  will  become  pre- 
ious  in  our  eyes,  and  he  who  commends 
t  to  us,  being  himself  essential  goodness, 
id  11  appear  most  venerable  and  most  ami- 
ble,  we  shall  then  become  disposed  to 
ender  him,  what  we  perceive  he  best  de- 
erves,  entire  reverence  and  affection. 

5.  But  I  commend  further,  as  a  most 
ecessary  mean  of  attaining  this  disposi- 
ion,  assiduous  earnest  prayer  unto  God, 
hat  he  would  in  mercy  bestow  it  on  us, 
nd  by  bis  grace  work  it  in  us  :  which  prac- 
1  Isa.  xlii.  1  ;  Zcch.  iv.  10. 


tice  is  indeed  doubly  conducible  to  this 
purpose;  both  in  way  of  impetration.  and 
by  real  efficacy :  it  will  not  fail  to  obtain 
it  as  a  gift  from  God ;  it  will  help  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  as  an  instrument  of  God’s  grace. 

Upon  the  first  account  it  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  for  it  is  from  God’s  free  repre¬ 
sentation  of  himself  as  lovely  to  our  minds, 
and  drawing  our  hearts  unto  him  (although 
ordinarily  in  the  use  of  the  means  already 
mentioned,  or  some  like  to  them),  that 
this  affection  is  kindled  ;  our  bare  consi¬ 
deration  is  too  cold,  our  rational  discourse 
too  faint :  we  cannot  sufficiently  recollect 
our  wandering  thoughts,  we  cannot  strong¬ 
ly  enough  impress  those  proper  incentives 
of  love  upon  our  hearts  (our  hearts  so 
damped  with  sensual  desires,  so  clogged 
and  pestered  with  earthly  inclinations),  so 
as  to  kindle  in  our  souls  this  holy  flame ; 
it  can  only  be  effected  by  a  light  shining 
from  God,  by  a  fire  coming  from  heaven  : 
as  all  others,  so  more  especially  this  queen 
of  graces  must  proceed  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  and  Giver  of  all  good  gifts:  he  alone, 
who  is  love,  can  be  the  parent  of  so  goodly 
an  offspring,  can  beget  this  lively  image  of 
himself  within  us  :  it  is  the  principal  fruit 
of  GocF s  Holy  Spirit ,a  nor  can  it  grow  from 
any  other  root  than  from  it ;  it  is  called  the 
love  of  the  Spirit ,  as  its  most  signal  and 
peculiar  effect :  in  fine,  the  love  of  God ,  as 
St.  Paul  expressly  teaches  us,  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  given  unto 
us  ;b  given,  but  that  not  without  asking, 
without  seeking:  a  grace  so  excellent,  God, 
we  may  be  assured,  will  not  dispense ;  a 
gift  so  precious  he  will  not  bestow  on  them 
who  do  not  care  to  look  after  it,  who  will 
not  vouchsafe  to  beg  it :  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  our  want  thereof ; 
if  we  refuse  to  express  our  desire  of  it ;  if 
we  will  not  show  that  we  regard  and  value 
it ;  if,  when  God  freely  offers  it,  and  in¬ 
vites  us  to  receive  it  (he  doth  so  by  offer¬ 
ing  his  Holy  Spirit,  the  fountain  thereof, 
unto  us),  we  will  not  decently  apply  our¬ 
selves  to  him  for  it ;  how  can  we  expect  to 
obtain  it  ?  God  hath  propoimded  this  con¬ 
dition  (and  it  is  surely  no  hard,  no  grievous 
condition),  if  we  ask  we  shall  receive ;  he 
hath  expressly  promised  that  he  will  give 
his  Spirit  (his  Spirit  of  love)  to  them  who 
ask  it:  we  may  be  therefore  sure,  perform¬ 
ing  the  condition  duly,  to  obtain  it ;  and 
as  sure,  neglecting  that,  we  deserve  to  go 
without. c 

Prayer,  then,  is  upon  this  account  a  need- 

•  Gal.  v.  22.  b  Rom.  xv.  30. 

*  Luke  xi.  «».  13;  Matt.  xxi.  22;  v»i.  7;  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  0;  2  Chron.  xv.  2. 
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ful  means ;  and  it  is  a  very  profitable  one 
upon  the  score  of  its  own  immediate  ener¬ 
gy  or  virtue :  for  as  by  familiar  converse 
(together  with  the  delights  and  advantages 
attending  thereon)  other  friendships  are 
begot  and  nourished,  so  even  by  that  ac¬ 
quaintance,  as  it  were,  with  God,  which 
devotion  begets,  by  experience  therein  how 
sweet  and  good  he  is,  this  affection  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  strengthened.  As  want  of  inter¬ 
course  weakens  and  dissolves  friendship,* 
so  if  we  seldom  come  at  God,  or  little  con¬ 
verse  with  him,  it  is  not  only  a  sign,  but 
will  be  a  cause  of  estrangement  and  dis¬ 
affection  toward  him :  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  prayer  hath  peculiar 
advantages  above  other  acts  of  piety,  to  this 
effect :  therein  not  only  as  in  contempla¬ 
tion  the  eye  of  our  mind  (our  intellectual 
part)  is  directed  toward  God ;  but  our  af¬ 
fections  also  (the  hand  of  our  soul  by  which 
we  embrace  good,  the  feet  thereof  by  which 
we  pursue  it)  are  drawn  out  and  fixed  upon 
him ;  we  not  only  therein  behold  his  ex¬ 
cellencies,  but  in  a  manner  feel  them  and 
enjov  them ;  our  hearts  also  being  thereby 
softened  and  warmed  by  desire  become 
more  susceptive  of  love.  W  e  do  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty  approach  nearer  to 
God,  and  consequently  God  draws  nearer 
to  us  (as  St.  James  assures :  Draw  near , 
saith  he,  unto  God ,  and  he  will  draw  near 
to  you ),d  and  thereby  we  partake  more  fully 
and  strongly  of  his  gracious  influences ; 
therein  indeed  he  most  freely  communi¬ 
cates  his  grace,  therein  he  makes  us  most 
sensible  of  his  love  to  us,  and  thereby  dis- 
poseth  us  to  love  him  again.  I  add,  that 
true  (fervent  and  hearty)  prayer  doth  in¬ 
clude  and  suppose  some  acts  of  love,  or 
some  near  tendencies  thereto  ;  whence,  as 
every  habit  is  corroborated  by  acts  of  its 
kind,  so  by  this  practice  divine  love  will  be 
confirmed  and  increased.  These  are  the 
means  which  my  meditation  did  suggest 
as  conducing  to  the  production  and  growth 
of  this  most  excellent  grace  in  our  souls. 

III.  I  should  lastly  propound  some  in¬ 
ducements  apt  to  stir  us  up  to  the  endea¬ 
vour  of  procuring  it,  and  to  the  exercise 
thereof,  by  representing  to  your  conside¬ 
ration  the  blessed  fruits  and  benefits  (both 
by  way  of  natural  causality  and  of  reward) 
accruing  from  it ;  as  also  the  woful  conse¬ 
quences  and  mischiefs  springing  from  the 
want  thereof.  How  being  endued  with  it 
perfects  and  advances  our  nature,  render¬ 
ing  it  in  a  manner  and  degree  divine,  by 
resemblance  to  God  (who  is  full  thereof, 

•  IIoXAa;  [Mv  Iti/.vci. 
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so  full  that  he  is  called  love),  by  approxi¬ 
mation,  adherence,  and  union,  in  a  sort 
unto  him:  how  it  ennobles  us  with  tin 
most  glorious  alliance  possible,  rendering 
us  the  friends  and  favourites  of  the  sove 
reign  King  and  Lord  of  all,  brethren  o 
the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written  ii 
heaven;  enriches  us  with  a  right  and  titli 
to  the  most  inestimable  treasures  (thosi 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard ,  no, 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con 
ceive,  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  tha 
love  him ),e  a  sure  possession  of  the  suprenv 
good,  of  all  that  God  is  able  to  bestow,  a] 
whose  wisdom  and  power,  whose  counse 
and  care  it  eternally  engageth  for  our  be 
nefit ;  how-  all  security  and  welfare,  all  res 
and  peace,  all  joy  and  happiness,  attem 
upon  it ;  for  that  the  Lord  preserveth  a i 
them  that  love  him,1  (preserveth  them  i: 
the  enjoyment  of  all  good,  in  safety  fror 
all  danger  and  mischief),  and  that  to  thos 
icho  love  God,  all  things  co-operate  for  thei 
good  :g  how  incomparable  a  sw-eetness  an 
delight  accompany  the  practice  thereof,  fa 
surpassing  all  other  pleasures ;  perfectl 
able  to  content  our  minds,  to  sustain  an 
comfort  us  even  in  the  want  of  all  othe 
satisfactions,  yea,  under  the  pressure  c 
w-hatever  most  grievous  afflictions  can  bt 
fall  us.  How  contrariwise  the  want  therec 
will  depress  us  into  a  state  of  greatest  in: 
perfection  and  baseness,  setting  us  at  th 
greatest  distance  from  God  in  all  respect: 
both  in  similitude  of  nature,  and  as  to  a 
favourable  regard  or  beneficial  commun 
cation  from  him ;  casting  us  into  a  wretche 
and  disgraceful  consortship  with  the  mo: 
degenerate  creatures,  the  accursed  fiend: 
who,  for  disaffection  and  enmity  to  war 
God,  are  banished  from  all  happiness;  ho' 
it  extremely  impoverisheth  and  beggaret 
us,  divesting  us  of  all  right  to  any  goo 
thing,  rendering  us  incapable  of  any  poi 
tion  but  that  of  utter  darkness;  how 
excludeth  us  from  any  safety,  any  rest,  an 
true  comfort  or  joy,  and  exposeth  us  to  a 
mischief  and  misery  imaginable ;  all  th: 
being  deprived  of  the  divine  protectior 
presence,  and  favour,  being  made  objecl 
of  the  divine  anger,  hatred,  and  severe  ju: 
tice,  being  abandoned  to  the  malice  of  hel 
being  driven  into  utter  darkness  and  etern; 
fire,  doth  import  or  can  produce.  I  shoul 
also  have  commended  this  love  to  you  b 
comparing  it  with  other  loves,  and  showin 
how  far  in  its  nature,  in  its  causes,  in  it 
properties,  in  its  effects,  it  excelleth  them 
even  so  far  as  the  object  thereof  in  exce 
lency  doth  transcend  all  other  objects  c 
■ICr.  ii.  9.  I  Psal.  cxlv.  20.  '  Rom.  viii.  21 
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our  affection :  how  this  is  grounded  upon 
the  highest  and  surest  reason ;  others  upon 
accounts  very  low  and  mean,  commonly 
upon  fond  humour  and  mistake  :  this  pro- 
duceth  real,  certain,  immutable  goods ; 
others  at  best  terminate  only  in  goods  ap¬ 
parent,  unstable,  and  transitory :  this  is 
most  worthy  of  us,  employing  all  our  fa¬ 
culties  in  their  noblest  manner  of  operation 
upon  the  best  object ;  others  misbeseem  us, 
so  that  in  pursuing  them  we  disgrace  our 
understanding,  misapply  our  desires,  dis¬ 
temper  our  affections,  mispend  our  endea¬ 
vours.  I  should  have  enlarged  upon  these 
considerations,  and  should  have  adjoined 
some  particular  advantages  of  this  grace : 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  procuring  thereof 
is  the  most  sure,  the  most  easy,  the  most 
compendious  way  of  attaining  all  others ;  of 
sweetening  and  ingratiating  all  obedience 
to  us ;  of  making  the  hardest  yoke  easy, 
and  the  heaviest  burden  light  unto  us.  In 
fine,  I  should  have  wished  you  to  consider, 
that  its  practice  is  not  only  a  mean  and  way 
to  happiness,  but  our  very  formal  happiness 
itself;  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  best  good 
we  are  capable  of ;  that  in  which  alone 
heaven  itself  (the  felicity  of  saints  and  an¬ 
gels)  doth  consist ;  which  more  than  com¬ 
prehends  in  itself  all  the  benefits  of  highest 
dignity,  richest  plenty,  and  sweetest  plea¬ 
sure.  But  I  shall  forbear  entering  upon  so 
ample  and  fruitful  subjects  of  meditation, 
and  conclude  with  that  good  Collect  of  our 
church :  — 

O  Lord ,  who  hast  prepared  for  them  that 
love  thee  such  good  things  as  pass  man's 
understanding ;  pour  into  our  hearts  such 
love  toward  thee ,  that  ice ,  loving  thee  above 
all  things ,  may  obtain  thy  promises,  which 
exceed  all  that  we  can  desire ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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M.vttu.  xxii.  39.  —  And  the  second  is  like 
unto  it.  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself. 

The  essential  goodness  of  God,  and  his 
special  benignity  toward  mankind,  are  to  a 
considering  mind  divers  ways  very  appa¬ 
rent  ;  the  frame  of  the  world,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  course  of  things,  do  with  a  thousand 
voices  loudly  and  clearly  proclaim  them  to 
us ;  every  sense  doth  yield  us  affidavit  to 
that  speech  of  the  holy  Psalmist,  The  earth 
is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  A  we  see 
it  in  the  glorious  brightness  of  the  skies, 
and  in  the.pleasant  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
*  Till,  xuiii.  S-,  cxix.  Cl. 


we  taste  it  in  the  various  delicacies  of  food, 
supplied  by  land  and  sea ;  we  smell  it  in  the 
fragrances  of  herbs  and  flowers  ;  we  hear 
it  in  the  natural  music  of  the  woods  ;  we 
feel  it  in  the  comfortable  warmth  of  hea¬ 
ven,  and  in  the  cheering  freshness  of  the 
air ;  we  continually  do  possess  and  enjoy  it 
in  the  numberless  accommodations  of  life, 
presented  to  us  by  the  bountiful  hand  of 
nature. 

Of  the  same  goodness  we  may  be  well 
assured  by  that  common  providence  which 
continually  doth  uphold  us  in  our  being, 
doth  opportunely  relieve  our  needs,  doth 
protect  us  in  dangers,  and  rescue  us  from 
imminent  mischiefs,  doth  comport  with  our 
infirmities  and  misdemeanours;  the  which, 
in  the  divine  Psalmist’s  style,  doth  hold  our 
soul  in  life,  and  suffereth  not  our  feet  to  be 
moved;  doth  redeem  our  life  from  destruc¬ 
tion;  doth  crown  us  with  loving -kindness 
and  tender  mercies. b 

The  dispensations  of  grace,  in  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  heavenly  truth,  in  the  overtures  of 
mercy,  in  the  succours  of  our  weakness,  in 
the  proposal  of  glorious  rewards,  in  all  the 
methods  and  means  conducing  to  our  sal¬ 
vation,  do  afford  most  admirable  proofs  and 
pledges  of  the  same  immense  benignity. 

But  in  nothing  is  the  divine  goodness 
toward  us  more  illustriously  conspicuous, 
than  in  the  nature  and  tendency  of  those 
laws  which  God  hath  been  pleased,  for  the 
regulation  of  our  lives,  to  prescribe  unto 
us,  all  which  do  palpably  evidence  his  se¬ 
rious  desire  and  provident  care  of  our  wel¬ 
fare;  so  that,  in  imposing  them,  he  plainly 
doth  not  so  much  exercise  his  sovereignty 
over  us,  as  express  his  kindness  toward  us  ; 
neither  do  they  more  clearly  declare  his 
will,  than  demonstrate  his  good-will  to  us. 

And  among  all  divine  precepts  this  espe¬ 
cially,  contained  in  my  text,  doth  argue  the 
wonderful  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Law¬ 
giver,  appearing  both  in  the  manner  of  the 
proposal,  and  in  the  substance  of  it. 

The  second  (saith  our  Lord)  is  like  to  it; 
that  is,  to  the  precept  of  loving  the  Lord 
our  God  with  all  our  heart : c  and  is  not  this 
a  mighty  argument  of  immense  goodness  in 
God,  that  he  doth  in  such  a  manner  com¬ 
mend  this  duty  to  us,  coupling  it  with  our 
main  duty  toward  him,  and  requiring  us 
with  like  earnestness  to  love  our  neighbour 
as  to  love  himself? 

He  is  transcendently  amiable  for  the 
excellency  of  his  nature :  he,  by  innume¬ 
rable  and  inestimable  benefits  graciously 
conferred  on  us,  hath  deserved  our  utmost 
affection ;  so  that  naturally  there  can  be  no 

b  TsaJ  IxtL  9  ;  lvi.  13 ;  ciii.  4  ;  cxlr.  16. 
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obligation  bearing  any  proportion  or  con¬ 
siderable  semblance  to  that  of  loving  him : 
yet  hath  he  in  goodness  been  pleased  to 
create  one,  and  to  endue  it  with  that  pri¬ 
vilege  ;  making  the  love  of  a  man  (whom 
we  cannot  value  but  for  his  gifts,  to  whom 
we  can  owe  nothing  but  what  properly  we 
owe  to  him )  no  less  obligatory,  to  declare 
it  near  as  acceptable  as  the  love  of  himself, 
to  whom  we  owe  all.  To  him,  as  the  sole 
author  and  free  donor  of  all  our  good,  by 
just  correspondence,  all  our  mind  and  heart, 
all  our  strength  and  endeavour,  are  due : 
and  reasonably  might  he  engross  them  to 
himself,  excluding  all  other  beings  from 
any  share  in  them ;  so  that  we  might  be 
obliged  only  to  fix  our  thoughts  and  set  our 
affections  on  him,  only  to  act  directly  for 
his  honour  and  interest ;  saying  with  the 
holy  Psalmist,  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  hut 
thee  i  and  there  is  none  on  earth  that  I  de¬ 
sire  beside  thee:A  yet  doth  he  freely  please 
to  impart  a  share  of  these  performances  on 
mankind  ;  yet  doth  he  charge  us  to  place 
our  affection  on  one  another;  to  place  it 
there,  indeed,  in  a  measure  so  large,  that 
we  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater ;  according 
to  a  rule,  than  which  none  can  be  devised 
more  complete  or  certain. 

()  marvellous  condescension!  0  goodness 
truly  divine,  which  surpasseth  the  nature 
of  things,  which  dispenseth  with  the  highest 
right,  and  foregoeth  the  greatest  interest 
that  can  be !  Doth  not  God  in  a  sort  debase 
himself,  that  he  might  advance  us  ?  Doth 
he  not  appear  to  wave  his  own  due,  and 
neglect  his  own  honour  for  our  advantage  ? 
How  otherwise  could  the  love  of  man  be 
capable  of  any  resemblance  to  the  love  of 
God,  and  not  stand  at  an  infinite  distance, 
or  in  an  extreme  disparity  from  it  ?  How 
otherwise  could  we  be  obliged  to  affect  or 
regard  any  thing  beside  the  sovereign,  the 
only  goodness  ?  How  otherwise  could  there 
be  any  second  or  like  to  that  first,  that  great , 
that  peerless  command,  Thou  slialt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  f  e 

This  indeed  is  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion  whereof  any  law  is  capable:  for  as  to 
be  like  God,  is  the  highest  praise  that  can 
he  given  to  a  person  ;  so  to  resemble  the 
divincst  law  of  love  to  God  is  the  fairest 
character  that  can  be  assigned  of  a  law : 
the  which  indeed  representeth  it  to  be  »»,««« 
as  St.  James r  calleth  it ;  that  is, 
a  royal  and  sovereign  law  ;  exalted  above 
all  others,  and  bearing  a  sway  on  them. 
St.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  the  end  of  the  com¬ 
mandment  (or,  the  main  scope  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine)  is  charity  out  of  a  pure 

d  I’saJ.  lxxiii.  25.  *  Matt.  xix.  17  ;  xxii.  38. 
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heart ,  and  a  good  conscience ,  and  faith  un¬ 
feigned  ;  that  charity  is  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  all  other  duties,  and  that  he  that 
loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  whole  laic , 
that  charity  is  the  chief  of  the  theological 
virtues,  and  the  prime  fruit  of  the  divine 
Spirit;  and  the  bond  of  perfection  which  com- 
bineth  and  consummateth  all  other  graces, 
and  the  general  principle  of  all  our  doings/ 
St.  Peter  enjoineth  us,  that  to  all  other  vir¬ 
tues  we  add  charity ,  as  the  top  and  crown 
of  them ;  and.  Above  all  things  (saith  he) 
have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves.1'  St. 
John  calleth  this  law,  in  way  of  excellence, 
the  commandment  of  God:  and  our  Lord 
himself  claimeth  it  as  his  peculiar  precept ; 
This ,  saith  he,  is  my  commandment ,  that  ye 
love  one  another ,  as  I  have  loved  you :  A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you ,  that  ye  love 
one  another:  and  maketh  the  observance  of 
it  the  special  cognizance  of  his  followers  ; 
By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples ,  if  ye  love  one  another.' 

These  indeed  are  lofty  commendations 
thereof,  yet  all  of  them  may  worthily  veil 
to  this ;  all  of  them  seem  verified  in  virtue 
of  this,  because  God  hath  vouchsafed  to 
place  this  command  in  so  near  adjacency 
to  the  first  great  law,  conjoining  the  two 
tables;  making  charity  contiguous,  and, 
as  it  were,  commensurate  to  piety. 

It  is  true,  that  in  many  respects  charity 
doth  resemble  piety;  for  it  is  the  most 
genuine  daughter  of  piety,  thence  in  com¬ 
plexion,  in  features,  in  humour,  much  fa¬ 
vouring  its  sweet  mother :  it  doth  consist 
in  like  dispositions  and  motions  of  soul ;  it 
doth  grow  from  the  same  roots  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  benignity,  ingenuity,  equity,  gra¬ 
titude,  planted  in  our  original  constitution 
by  the  breath  of  God,  and  improved  in  our 
hearts  by  the  divine  Spirit  of  love;>  it  pro- 
duceth  the  like  fruits  of  beneficence  toward 
others,  and  of  comfort  in  ourselves  ;  it  in 
like  manner  doth  assimilate  us  to  God,  ren¬ 
dering  us  conformable  to  his  nature,  fol¬ 
lowers  of  his  practice,  and  partakers  of  his 
felicity  :k  it  is  of  like  use  and  consequence 
toward  the  regulation  of  our  practice,  and 
due  management  of  our  whole  life:  in  such 
respects,  1  say,  this  law  is  like  to  the  other ; 
but  it  is  however  chiefly  so  for  that  God 
hath  pleased  to  lay  so  great  stress  thereon 
as  to  make  it  the  other  half  of  our  religion 
and  duty  ;  or  because,  as  St.  John  saith, 
'This  commandment  have  we  from  him ,  that 
he  who  loveth  God ,  love  his  brother  also; 1 

k  1  Tim.  i.  5;  Korn.  xiii.  8,  9;  Cal.  v.  14;  1  Cor. 
xiii.  13;  Gal.  v.  22;  Col.  iii.  14;  1  Cor.  xvi.  14. 

>•  2  I’et.  i  7;  1  Pot.  iv.  H.  1  1  Jolm  til.  23,  II; 
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which  is  to  his  praise  a  most  pregnant 
demonstration  of  his  immense  goodness 
toward  us. 

But  no  less  in  the  very  substance  of  this 
duty  will  the  benignity  of  him  that  pre- 
scribeth  it  shine  forth,  displaying  itself  in 
the  rare  beauty  and  sweetness  of  it ;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  vast  benefit  and  utility, 
which  it,  being  observed,  will  yield  to  man¬ 
kind;  which  will  appear  by  what  we  may 
discourse  for  pressing  its  observance.  But 
first  let  us  explain  it,  as  it  lieth  before  us 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  text,  wherein 
we  shall  consider  two  particulars  observ¬ 
able  :  first,  the  object  of  the  duty ;  secondly, 
the  qualification  annexed  to  it :  the  object 
of  it,  our  neighbour ;  the  qualification,  as 
ourselves. 

I.  The  object  of  charity  is  our  neighbour; 
that  is  (it  being  understood,  as  the  precept 
now  concerneth  us,  according  to  our  Lord’s 
exposition,  or  according  to  his  intent  and 
the  tenor  of  his  doctrine),  every  man,  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  or  who  is  capable  of 
our  love,  especially  every  Christian. 

The  Law,  as  it  was  given  to  God’s  an¬ 
cient  people,  did  openly  regard  only  those 
among  them  who  were  linked  together  in 
a  holy  neighbourhood  or  society ;  from 
which  all  other  men  being  excluded  were 
deemed  strangers  and  foreigners ;  ( aliens , 
as  St.  Paul  speaketh,  from  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Israel ,  and  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise. m)  For  thus  the  Law 
runneth  in  Leviticus :  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  peo¬ 
ple,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself  ;n  where  plainly  Jews  and  neighbours 
are  terms  equivalent ;  other  men  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  stand  at  a  distance  without  the 
fold  or  politic  enclosure,  which  God  by  se¬ 
veral  ordinances  had  fenced,  to  keep  that 
nation  unmixt  and  separate :°  nor  can  it  be 
excepted  against  this  notion,  that  in  the 
same  chapter  it  is  enjoined,  But  the  stranger 
that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as 
one  born  among  you ,  and  thou  shalt  love  him 
as  thyself  ;p  for  by  that  stranger  (as  the 
Jewish  masters  will  interpret  it)  is  meant 
a  proselyte  of  righteousness ;  or  one  who, 
although  a  stranger  by  birth,  was  yet  a 
brother  in  religion,  having  voluntarily  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  law,  being  engaged  in  the 
same  covenant,  and  thence  admitted  to  the 
same  privileges,  as  an  adopted  child  of  that 
holy  family. 

But  now,  such  distinctions  of  men  being 
voided,  and  that  wall  of  partition  demo¬ 
lished,  all  the  world  is  become  one  people; 

“  Eph.  ii.  12.  "  Levit.  xix.  IS.  °  Levit  xx.  26, 24 ; 
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subject  to  the  laws  of  one  common  Lord;q 
and  capable  of  the  mercies  purchased  by 
one  Redeemer.  God’s  love  to  mankind  did 
move  him  to  send  our  Lord  into  the  world, 
to  assume  human  nature,  and  therein  to 
become  a  mediator  between  God  and  mend 
Our  Lord’s  kindness  to  all  his  brethren 
disposed  him  to  undertake  their  salvation, 
and  to  expiate  their  sins,  and  to  taste  death 
for  every  man ;  the  effect  whereof  is  an  uni¬ 
versal  reconciliation  of  God  to  the  world, 
and  an  union  of  men  together.3 

Now  the  blood  of  Christ  hath  cemented 
mankind ;  the  favour  of  God,  embracing 
all,  hath  approximated  and  combined  all 
together ;  so  that  now  every  man  is  our 
brother  —  not  only  by  nature,  as  derived 
from  the  same  stock  —  but  by  grace,  as 
partaker  of  the  common  redemption ;  now 
God  desiring  the  salvation  of  all  men ,  and 
inviting  all  men  to  mercy,  our  duty  must 
be  coextended  with  God’s  grace,  and  our 
charity  must  follow  that  of  our  Saviour.1 

We  are  therefore  now,  to  all  men,  that 
which  one  Jew  was  to  another  ;  yea,  more 
than  such,  our  Christianity  having  induced 
much  higher  obligations,  stricter  alliances, 
and  stronger  endearments,  than  were  those 
whereby  Judaism  did  engage  its  followers 
to  mutual  amity.  The  duties  of  common 
humanity  (to  which  our  natural  frame  and 
sense  do  incline  us,  which  philosophy  re- 
commendeth,  and  natural  religion  doth 
prescribe,  being  grounded  upon  our  com¬ 
munity  of  nature  and  cognation  of  blood, 
upon  apparent  equity,  upon  general  con¬ 
venience  and  utility),  our  religion  doth  not 
only  enforce  and  confirm,  but  enhance  and 
improve  ;  superadding  higher  instances  and 
faster  ties  of  spiritual  relation,  reaching 
in  a  sort  to  all  men  (as  being  in  duty,  in 
design,  in  remote  capacity,  our  spiritual 
brethren ;)  but  in  especial  manner  to  all 
Christians,  who  actually  are  fellow'  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  holy  fraternity,  contracted 
by  spiritual  regeneration  from  one  heavenly 
seed,  supported  by  a  common  faith  and 
hope,  strengthened  by  communion  in  acts 
of  devotion  and  charity. u 

Hereon,  therefore,  are  grounded  those 
evangelical  commands,  explicatory  of  this 
law  as  it  now  standeth  in  force ;  that  as  we 
have  opportunity  we  should  do  good  unto  all 
men ,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith  J  that  we  should  abound 
in  love  one  towards  another ,  and  towards  all 
men;  that  w'e  should  glorify  God  in  our 

q  Eph.  ii.  14  ;  Gal.  iii.  28  ;  Acts  x.  30.  r  Tit.  iii.  4  ; 
John  iii.  16  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5-  •  1  John  ii.  2 ;  lleb.  ii.  0; 
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professed  subjection  unto  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ,  by  liberally  distributing  to  the  saints , 
and  to  all  men ;  that  we  should  follow  peace 
with  all  men;  should  be  patient  toward  all 
men ,  and  gentle  toward  all  men ,  and  shoiv 
all  meekness  toward  all  men;w  and  ever  fol¬ 
low  that  which  is  good,  both  among  ourselves 
and  to  all  men ;  that  we  should  make  sup¬ 
plications,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings 
for  all  men,  especially  for  all  saints,  or  all 
our  fellow  Christians  ;  and  express  mode¬ 
ration,  or  ingenuity,  to  all  men.x 

Such  is  the  object  of  our  charity ;  and 
thus  did  our  Lord  himself  expound  it, 
when  by  a  Jewish  lawyer  being  put  to  re¬ 
solve  this  question,  And  who  is  my  neigh- 
hour  ty  he  did  propound  a  case,  or  history, 
whereby  he  did  extort  from  that  Rabbi  this 
confession,  that  even  a  Samaritan,  dis¬ 
charging  a  notable  office  of  humanity  and 
mercy  to  a  Jew,  did  thereby  most  truly 
approve  himself  a  good  neighbour  to  him ; 
and  consequently  that  reciprocal  perform¬ 
ances  of  such  offices  were  due  from  a  Jew 
to  a  Samaritan  ;  whence  it  might  appear, 
that  this  relation  of  neighbourhood  is  uni¬ 
versal  and  unlimited.*  So  much  for  the 
object. 

II.  As  for  the  qualification  annexed  and 
couched  in  those  words,  as  thyself ;  that, 
as  I  conceive,  may  import  both  a  rule  de¬ 
claring  the  nature,  and  a  measure  deter¬ 
mining  the  quantity,  of  that  love  which  is 
due  from  us  to  our  neighbour  ;  the  com¬ 
parative  term  as  implying  both  confor¬ 
mity  or  similitude,  and  commensuration 
or  equality. t 

1.  Loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
doth  import  a  rule,  directing  what  kind  of 
love  we  should  bear  and  exercise  toward 
him  ;  or  informing  us  that  our  charity 
doth  consist  in  having  the  same  affections 
of  soul,  and  in  performing  the  same  Sets  of 
beneficence  toward  him,  as  we  are  ready 
by  inclination,  as  we  are  wont  in  practice, 
to  have  or  to  perform  toward  ourselves, 
with  full  approbation  of  our  judgment  and 
conscience,  apprehending  it  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable  so  to  do. 

We  cannot  indeed  better  understand 
the  nature  of  this  duty,  than  by  reflecting 
on  the  motions  of  our  own  heart,  and 
observing  the  course  of  our  demeanour 
toward  ourselves  ;  for  thence  infallibly  we 
may  be  assured  how  we  should  stand  af- 

•  UXfirlev  3i  u*6^rou  cvllv  a.XXo  irr)v  v,  to  ouxioruBit 
xu i  Xoyixo*  &c.— Just.  Mart,  contr.  Tryph.  p.  320. 
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fected,  and  how  we  should  behave  our¬ 
selves  toward  others. 

This  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  this  rule 
(inferring  the  excellent  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  of  him  who  framed  it),  that  by  it  verj 
easily  and  certainly  we  mdy  discern  all  tht 
specialties  of  our  duty,  without  looking 
abroad  or  having  recourse  to  externa: 
instructions ;  $  so  that  by  it  we  may  lx 
perfect  lawgivers,  and  skilful  judges,  anc 
faithful  monitors  to  ourselves  of  what  it 
any  case  we  should  do :  for  every  one  bj 
internal  experience  knoweth  what  it  is  tc 
love  himself,  every  one  is  conscious  how 
he  useth  to  treat  himself ;  each  one  con 
sequently  can  prescribe  and  decide  foi 
himself,  what  he  ought  to  do  toward  hi 
neighbour :  so  that  we  are  not  only  0io$i' 
Sax-Tci,  taught  of  God,  as  the  Apostle  saith 
to  love  one  another ;  but  airoliiaxT m,  taugh 
of  ourselves  how  to  exercise  that  duty 
whence  our  Lord  otherwhere  doth  pro 
pose  the  law  of  charity  in  these  terms 
Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  d< 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them ,  for  thi 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 1  that  is,  unt( 
this  rule  all  the  special  precepts  of  charit; 
proposed  in  holy  scripture  may  be  reduced 

Wherefore,  for  information  concerning 
our  duty  in  each  case  and  circumstance 
we  need  only  thus  to  consult  and  interro 
gate  ourselves,  hence  forming  resolution 
concerning  our  practice. 

Do  we  not  much  esteem  and  set  by  our 
selves  ?  Do  we  not  strive  to  maintain  ii 
our  minds  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves 
Can  any  mischances  befalling  us,  any  de 
fects  observable  in  us,  any  faults  committee 
by  us,  induce  us  to  slight  or  despise  our 
selves? — This  may  teach  us  what  regare 
and  value  we  should  ever  preserve  for  ouj 
neighbour. 

Do  we  not  sincerely  and  earnestly  desiri 
our  own  welfare  and  advantage  in  ever; 
kind  ?  Do  we  not  heartily  wish  good  sue 
cess  to  our  own  designs  and  undertakings 
Are  we  unconcerned  or  coldly  affected  ii 
any  case  touching  our  own  safety,  ouj 
estate,  our  credit,  our  satisfaction  or  plea 
sure  ?  Do  we  not  especially,  if  we  rightl; 
understand  ourselves,  desire  the  healtl 
and  happiness  of  our  souls  ?  —  This  dotl 
inform  us  what  we  should  wish  and  cove 
for  our  neighbour.! 

X  Ov  roXXuv  Xoyon,  fA*.x{0Ti{uv  v ousui ,  oil 
hhowxctXiote  t oixiXr,(.  to  OiXinfjLu  trov  ymtaOc*  -n 
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Have  we  not  a  sensible  delight  and  com¬ 
placency  in  our  own  prosperity  ?  (Do  we 
ever  repine  at  any  advantages  accruing  to 
our  person  or  condition  ?)  Are  we  not  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  to  find  ourselves  thriving  and 
flourishing  in  wealth,  in  reputation,  in  any 
accommodation  or  ornament  of  our  state  ? 
Especially  if  we  be  sober  and  wise,  doth 
not  our  spiritual  proficiency  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  virtue  yield  joyous  satisfaction  to 
us  ?  Are  we  not  much  comforted  in  appre¬ 
hending  ourselves  to  proceed  in  a  hopeful 
way  toward  everlasting  felicity  ?  —  This 
may  instruct  us  what  content  we  should 
feel  in  our  neighbour’s  prosperity,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual. 

Do  we  not  seriously  grieve  at  our  own 
disasters  and  disappointments?  Are  we 
not  in  sad  dumps,  whenever  we  incur  any 
damage  or  disgrace  ?  Do  not  our  diseases 
and  pains  sorely  afflict  us  ?  Do  we  not  pity 
and  bemoan  ourselves  in  any  want,  cala¬ 
mity,  or  distress?  Can  wTe  especially,  if 
we  are  ourselves,  without  grievous  dis¬ 
pleasure  apprehend  ourselves  enslaved  to 
sin  and  Satan,  destitute  of  God’s  favour, 
exposed  to  endless  misery  ?  —  Hence  may 
we  learn  how  we  should  condole  and  com¬ 
miserate  the  misfortunes  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour. 

Do  we  not  eagerly  prosecute  our  own 
concerns  ?  Do  we  not  with  huge  vigour 
and  industry  strive  to  acquire  all  conve¬ 
niences  and  comforts  to  ourselves,  to  rid 
ourselves  of  all  wants  and  molestations  ? 
Is  our  solicitous  care  or  painful  endeavour 
ever  wanting  toward  the  support  and  suc¬ 
cour  of  ourselves  in  any  of  our  needs  ?  Are 
we  satisfied  in  merely  wishing  ourselves 
well  ?  are  wre  not  also  busy  and  active  in 
procuring  what  we  affect  ?  Especially,  if 
we  are  well  advised,  do  we  not  effectually 
provide  for  the  weal  of  our  soul,  and  sup¬ 
ply  of  our  spiritual  necessities  ;  labouring 
to  rescue  ourselves  from  ignorance  and 
error,  from  the  tyranny  of  sin,  from  the 
torture  of  a  bad  conscience,  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  hell  ?  —  This  showeth  how  ready  we 
should  be  really  to  further  our  neighbour’s 
good,  ministering  to  him  all  kinds  of  as¬ 
sistance  and  relief  suitable  to  his  needs, 
both  corporal  and  spiritual. 

Are  we  so  proud  or  nice,  that  we  dis¬ 
dain  to  yield  attendance  or  service  needful 
for  our  own  sustenance  or  convenience  ?  do 
we  not  indeed  gladly  perform  the  mean¬ 
est  and  most  sordid  offices  for  ourselves  ? 
—  This  declareth  how  condescensive  we 
should  be  in  helping  our  neighbour,  how 
ready  even  to  wash  his  feet  when  occasion 
doth  require. 


Do  we  love  to  vex  ourselves,  or  cross 
our  own  humour  ?  do  we  not  rather  seek 
by  all  means  to  please  and  gratify  our¬ 
selves  ?  —  This  may  warn  us  how  innocent 
and  inoffensive,  how  compliant  and  com¬ 
placent,  we  should  be  in  our  behaviour  to¬ 
ward  others  ;  endeavouring  to  please  them 
in  all  things ,  especially  for  their  good  to 
edification .a 

Are  we  easily  angry  with  ourselves,  do 
we  retain  implacable  grudges  against  our¬ 
selves,  or  do  we  execute  upon  ourselves 
mischievous  revenge  ?  are  we  not  rather 
very  meek  and  patient  toward  ourselves, 
mildly  comporting  with  our  own  great 
weaknesses,  our  troublesome  humours,  our 
impertinences  and  follies ;  readily  forgiving 
ourselves  the  most  heinous  offences,  ne¬ 
glects,  affronts,  injuries,  and  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  by  us  against  our  own  interest, 
honour,  and  welfare  ?  —  Hence  may  we 
derive  lessons  of  meekness  and  patience, 
to  be  exercised  toward  our  neighbour,  in. 
bearing  his  infirmities  and  miscarriages, 
in  remitting  any  wrongs  or  discourtesies 
received  from  him. 

Are  we  apt  to  be  rude  in  our  deportment, 
harsh  in  our  language,  or  rigorous  in  our 
dealing  toward  ourselves  ?  do  we  not  rather 
in  word  and  deed  treat  ourselves  very  soft¬ 
ly,  very  indulgently  ?  Do  we  use  to  pry  for 
faults,  or  to  pick  quarrels  with  ourselves, 
to  carp  at  any  thing  said  or  done  by  us, 
rashly  or  upon  slight  grounds  to  charge 
blame  on  ourselves,  to  lay  heavy  censures 
on  our  actions,  to  make  foul  constructions 
of  our  words,  to  blazon  our  defects,  or 
aggravate  our  failings?  do  we  not  rather 
coimive  at  and  conceal  our  blemishes  ?  do 
we  not  excuse  and  extenuate  our  own 
crimes  ? 

Can  we  find  in  our  hearts  to  frame  viru¬ 
lent  invectives,  or  to  dart  bitter  taunts  and 
scoffs  against  ourselves ;  to  murder  our  own. 
credit  by  slander,  to  blast  it  by  detraction, 
to  maim  it  by  reproach,  to  prostitute  it 
to  be  deflowered  by  jeering  and  scurrilous 
abuse  ?  are  we  not  rather  very  jealous  of 
our  reputation,  and  studious  to  preserve 
it,  as  a  precious  ornament,  a  main  fence, 
an  useful  instrument  of  our  welfare  ? 

Do  we  delight  to  report,  or  like  to  hear 
ill  stories  of  ourselves  ?  do  we  not  rather 
endeavour  all  we  can  to  stifle  them  ;  to  tie 
the  tongues  and  stop  the  ears  of  men  against 
them? — Hence  may  we  be  acquainted  how 
civil  and  courteous  in  our  behaviour,  how 
fair  and  ingenuous  in  our  dealing,  how  can¬ 
did  and  mild  in  our  judgment  or  censure, 
we  should  be  toward  our  neighbour ;  how 
•  Roin.xv.  a. 
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very  tender  and  careful  we  should  be  of 
anywise  wronging  or  hurting  his  fame. 

Thus  reflecting  on  ourselves,  and  making 
our  practice  toward  ourselves  the  pattern 
of  our  dealing  with  others,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  discharge  what  is  prescribed  to  us 
in  this  law :  and  so  we  have  here  a  rule  of 
charity.  But  further, 

2.  Loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves 
doth  also  import  the  measure  of  our  love 
toward  him  ;  that  it  should  be  commensu¬ 
rate  and  equal  in  degree  to  that  love  which 
we  bear  and  exercise  toward  ourselves. 
St.  Peter  once  and  again  doth  exhort  us 
to  Jove  one  another  Ixrsva;,  u'ith  an  out¬ 
stretched  affection : b  and  how  far  that  af¬ 
fection  should  be  stretched,  we  are  here 
informed ;  even  that  it  should  reach  the 
furthest  that  can  be,  or  to  a  parity  with  that 
intense  love  which  we  do  bear  in  heart, 
and  express  in  performance,  toward  our¬ 
selves  :  so  that  we  do  either  bring  down 
our  self-love  to  such  a  moderation,  or  raise 
up  our  charity  to  such  a  fervency,  that  both 
come  to  be  adjusted  in  the  same  even  level. 
This  is  that  pitch  at  which  we  should  aim 
and  aspire  ;  this  is  that  perfection  of  cha¬ 
rity  which  our  Lord  recommendeth  to  us 
in  that  injunction,  Be  perfect ,  even  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect .' 

That  this  sense  of  the  words  is  included, 
yea,  chiefly  intended,  divers  reasons  will 
evince :  For, 

1.  The  most  natural  signification  and 
common  use  of  the  phrase  doth  import 
thus  much ;  and  any  one  at  first  hearing 
would  so  understand  the  words. 

2.  It  appeareth  by  comparing  this  pre¬ 
cept  with  that  to  which  it  is  annexed,  of 
loving  God  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our 
soul;  which  manifestly  designeth  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  degree  of  that  love:  consequently 
the  like  determination  is  intended  in  this 
precept,  which  is  expressed  to  resemble 
that,  or  designed  in  like  manner  to  qualify 
and  bound  our  duty  toward  our  neighbour. 

3.  If  the  law  doth  not  signify  thus  much, 
it  doth  hardly  signify  any  thing ;  not  at 
least  any  thing  of  direction  or  use  to  us : 
for  no  inan  is  ignorant  that  he  is  obliged  to 
love  his  neighbour ;  but  how  far  that  love 
must  extend,  is  the  point  wherein  most  of 
us  do  need  to  be  resolved,  and  without  sa¬ 
tisfaction  in  which  we  shall  hardly  do  any 
thing :  for  as  he  that  oweth  money  will  not 
pay  except  he  can  tell  how  much  it  is  ;  so 
to  know  the  duty  will  not  avail  toward  ef¬ 
fectual  observance  of  it,  if  its  measure  be 
not  fixed. 

4.  Indeed,  the  law  otherwise  understood 

b  j  Pet.  i.  22 ;  iv.  8.  *  Matt.  v.  48. 
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will  rather  be  apt  to  misguide  than  to  di¬ 
rect  us  ;  inducing  us  to  apprehend  that  we 
shall  satisfy  its  intent,  and  sufficiently  dis¬ 
charge  our  duty,  by  practising  charity  in 
any  low  degree  or  mean  instance.  Also, 

5.  The  former  sense,  which  is  unques¬ 
tionable,  doth  infer  and  establish  this  ;  be¬ 
cause  similitude  of  love,  morally  speaking, 
cannot  consist  with  inequality  thereof:  tor 
if  in  considerable  degrees  we  love  ourselves 
more  than  others,  assuredly  we  shall  fail 
both  in  exerting  such  internal  acts  of  af¬ 
fection,  and  in  performing  such  external 
offices  of  kindness  toward  them,  as  we  do 
exert  and  perform  in  regard  to  ourselves; 
whence  this  law,  taken  merely  as  a  rule, 
demanding  a  confused  and  imperfect  simi¬ 
litude  of  practice,  will  have  no  clear  obli¬ 
gation  or  certain  efficacy. 

6.  But  further  to  assure  this  exposition, 
I  shall  declare  that  the  duty  thus  interpret¬ 
ed  is  agreeable  to  reason,  and  may  justly  be 
required  of  us,  upon  considerations  which 
together  will  serve  to  press  the  observance 
of  it  according  to  such  measure. 

1 .  It  is  reasonable  that  we  should  thus 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  because  he 
is  as  ourselves,  or  really  in  all  considerable 
respects  the  same  with  us :  we  concur  with 
him  in  all  that  is  necessary,  substantial, 
and  stable ;  we  differ  from  him  only  in 
things  contingent,  circumstantial,  and  va¬ 
riable  ;  in  the  which,  of  course  or  by  chance, 
we  are  liable  in  a  small  time  as  much  to 
,  ditfer  from  ourselves :  in  such  respects  we 
are  not  the  same  to-day  that  we  were  yes¬ 
terday,  and  shall  be  to-morrow;  for  we 
shift  our  circumstances  as  we  doom- clothes; 
our  bodies  are  in  continual  flux,  and  our 
souls  do  much  conform  to  their  alteration ; 
our  temper  and  complexion  do  vary  with 
our  air,  our  diet,  our  conversation,  our  for¬ 
tunes,  our  age ;  our  parts  grow  and  decay, 
our  principles  and  judgments,  our  affec¬ 
tions  and  desires,  are  never  fixed,  and  sel¬ 
dom  rest  long  in  the  same  place  ;  all  our 
outward  state  doth  easily  change  face :  so 
that  if  we  consider  the  same  person  in  youth 
and  in  age,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in 
prosperity  and  in  distress,  may  we  not  say, 
quantum  mutatus  ah  illo ;  how  quite  another 
man  is  he  grown !  Yet  shall  a  man  for  such 
alterations  surcease  or  abate  his  love  to  him¬ 
self? — Why,  then,  in  regard  to  the  like 
differences,  shall  we  less  affect  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  is  endowed  with  that  common 
nature,  which  alone  through  all  those  vicis¬ 
situdes  sticketh  fast  in  us ;  who  is  the  most 
express  image  of  us  (or  rather  a  copy, 
drawn  by  the  same  hand,  of  the  same  ori¬ 
ginal),  another  self,  attired  in  a  diverse 
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garb  of  circumstances?  Do  we  not,  so  far 
as  we  despise  or  disaffect  him,  by  conse¬ 
quence  slight  or  hate  ourselves ;  seeing 
(except  bare  personality,  or  I  know  not 
what  metaphysical  identity)  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  him  different  from  what  is,  or 
what  may  be,  in  us  ? 

2.  It  is  just  that  we  should  love  our 
neighbour  equally  with  ourselves,  because 
he  really  no  less  deserveth  love,  or  because 
upon  a  fair  judgment  he  will  appear  equally 
amiable.  Justice  is  impartial,  and  regard- 
eth  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  ab¬ 
stracting  from  their  relation  to  this  or  that 
person ;  whence,  if  our  neighbour  seem 
worthy  of  affection  no  less  than  we,  it  de- 
mandeth  that  accordingly  we  should  love 
him  no  less. 

And  what  ground  can  there  be  of  loving 
ourselves,  which  may  not  as  well  be  found 
in  others?  Is  it  endowments  of  nature,  is 
it  accomplishments  of  knowledge,  is  it  or¬ 
naments  of  virtue,  is  it  accoutrements  of 
fortune?  But  is  not  our  neighbour  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  same  ?  is  he  not  at  least  ca¬ 
pable  of  them,  the  collation  and  acquist 
of  them  depending  on  the  same  arbitrary 
bounty  of  God,  or  upon  faculties  and  means 
commonly  dispensed  to  all?11  May  not  any 
man  at  least  be  as  wise  and  as  good  as  we  ? 
— Why  then  should  we  not  esteem,  why 
not  affect  him  as  much  ?  Doth  relation  to 
us  alter  the  case?  is  self  as  self  lovely  or 
valuable  ?  doth  that  respect  lend  any  worth 
or  price  to  things? 

Likewise,  what  more  can  justice  find  in 
our  neighbour  to  obstruct  or  depress  our 
love,  than  it  may  observe  in  ourselves? 
Hath  he  greater  infirmities  or  defects,  is 
he  more  liable  to  errors  and  miscarriages, 
is  he  guilty  of  worse  faults  than  we  ?  If 
without  arrogance  and  vanity  we  cannot 
affirm  this,  then  are  we  as  unworthy  of 
love  as  he  can  be ;  and  refusing  any  degree 
thereof  to  him,  we  may  as  reasonably  with¬ 
draw  the  same  from  ourselves. 

3.  It  is  fit  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
love  our  neighbour  equally  with  ourselves, 
because  all  charity  beneath  self-love  is  de¬ 
fective,  and  all  self-love  above  charity  is 
excessive. 

It  is  an  imperfect  charity  which  doth 
not  respect  our  neighbour  according  to  his 
utmost  merit  and  worth,  which  doth  not 
heartily  desire  his  good,  which  doth  not 
earnestly  promote  his  advantage  in  every 
kind,  according  to  our  ability  and  oppor¬ 
tunity:  and  what  beyond  this  can  we  do 
for  ourselves? 

If  in  kind  or  degree  we  transcend  this, 

4  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  7. 


it  is  not  virtuous  love  or  true  friendship 
to  ourselves,  but  a  vain  fondness  or  per¬ 
verse  dotage ;  proceeding  from  inordinate 
dispositions  of  soul,  grounded  on  foolish 
conceits,  begetting  foul  qualities  and  prac¬ 
tices;  envy,  strife,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
the  like. 

4.  Equity  requireth  that  we  should  love 
our  neighbour  to  this  degree,  because  we 
are  apt  to  claim  the  same  measure  of  love 
from  others.  No  mean  respect  or  slight 
affection  will  satisfy  us ;  we  cannot  brook 
the  least  disregard  or  coldness  ;  to  love  us 
a  little,  is  all  one  to  us  as  not  to  love  us  at 
all :  it  is  therefore  equitable  that  we  should 
be  engaged  to  the  same  height  of  charity 
toward  others ;  otherwise  we  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  our  dealings  to  use  double  weights 
and  measures,  which  is  plain  iniquity :  what 
indeed  can  be  more  ridiculously  absurd, 
than  that  we  should  pretend  to  receive  that 
from  others,  which  we  are  not  disposed 
to  yield  to  them  upon  the  same  ground  and 
title  ?  * 

5.  It  is  needful  that  so  great  a  charity 
should  be  prescribed,  because  none  inferior 
thereto  will  reach  divers  weighty  ends  de¬ 
signed  in  this  law;  namely,  the  general 
convenience  and  comfort  of  our  lives  in 
mutual  society  and  intercourse :  for  if  in 
considerable  degree  we  do  affect  ourselves 
beyond  others,  we  shall  be  continually  bick¬ 
ering  and  clashing  with  them  about  points 
of  interest  and  credit ;  scrambling  with 
them  for  what  may  be  had,  and  clambering 
to  get  over  them  in  power  and  dignity : 
whence  all  the  passions  annoying  our  souls, 
and  all  the  mischiefs  disturbing  our  lives, 
must  needs  ensue. 

6.  That  entire  love  which  we  owe  to  God 
our  Creator,  and  to  Christ  our  Redeemer, 
doth  exact  from  us  no  less  a  measure  of 
charity  than  this :  for  seeing  they  have  so 
clearly  demonstrated  themselves  to  bear 
an  immense  love  to  men,  and  have  charged 
us  therein  to  imitate  them ;  it  becometh  us, 
in  conformity,  in  duty,  in  gratitude  to  them, 
to  bear  the  highest  we  can,  that  is,  the  same 
as  we  bear  to  ourselves:  for  how  can  we 
love  God  enough,  or  with  all  our  soul,  if 
we  do  not  accord  with  him  in  loving  his 
friends  and  relations,  his  servants,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  with  most  entire  affection? 

If  in  God’s  judgment  they  are  equal  to 
us,  if  in  his  affection  and  care  they  have 
an  equal  share,  if  he  in  all  his  dealings  is 
indifferent  and  impartial  toward  all ;  how 
can  our  judgment,  our  affection,  our  be¬ 
haviour,  be  right,  if  they  do  not  conspire 
with  him  in  the  same  measures? 

•  Prov.  xx.  10. 
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7.  Indeed  the  whole  tenor  and  genius 
of  our  religion  do  imply  obligation  to  this 
pitch  of  charity,  upon  various  accounts. 

It  represented  all  worldly  goods  and 
matters  of  private  interest  as  very  incon, 
siderable  and  unworthy  of  our  affection- 
thereby  subtracting  the  fuel  of  immoderate 
self-love. 

It  enjoineth  us  for  all  our  particular  con¬ 
cerns  entirely  to  rely  upon  Providence ;  so 
barring  solicitude  for  ourselves,  and  dis¬ 
posing  an  equal  care  for  others. 

It  declared  every  man  so  weak,  so  vile, 
so  wretched,  so  guilty  of  sin  and  subject 
to  misery  (so  for  all  good  wholly  indebted 
to  the  pure  grace  and  mercy  of  God), 
that  no  man  can  have  reason  to  dote  on 
himself,  or  to  prefer  himself  before  others : 
we  need  not  cark,  or  prog,  or  scrape  for 
ourselves,  being  assured  that  God  suffi¬ 
ciently  cared  for  us. 

In  its  account  the  fruits  and  recompenses 
of  love  to  others  in  advantage  to  ourselves 
do  far  surpass  all  present  interests  and 
enjoyments:  whence  in  effect  the  more  or 
less  we  love  others,  answerably  the  more 
or  less  we  love  ourselves ;  so  that  charity 
and  self-love  become  coincident,  and  bod 
run  together  evenly  in  one  channel. 

It  recommended  to  us  the  imitation  of 
God’s  love  and  bounty ;  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  pure,  without  any  regard,  any  capa¬ 
city  of  benefit  redounding  to  himself. f 

It  commandeth  us  heartily  to  love  even 
our  bitterest  enemies  and  most  cruel  per¬ 
secutors  ;  which  cannot  be  performed  with¬ 
out  a  proportionable  abatement  of  self-love. 

It  charged  us  not  only  freely  to  impart 
our  substance,  but  willingly  to  expose  our 
lives,  for  the  good  of  our  brethren : g  in 
which  case  charity  doth  plainly  match  self- 
love  ;  for  what  hath  a  man  more  dear  or 
precious  than  his  life  to  lay  out  for  him¬ 
self  ? 

It  representeth  all  men  (considering  their 
divine  extraction,  and  being  formed  after 
God’s  image  ;  their  designation  for  eternal 
glory  and  happiness,  their  partaking  of  the 
common  redemption  by  the  undertakings 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  their  being  objects 
of  God’s  tender  affection  and  care)  so  very 
considerable,  that  no  regard  beneath  the 
highest  will  befit  them. 

It  also  declared  us  so  nearly  allied  to 
them,  and  so  greatly  concerned  in  their 
good  (we  being  all  one  in  Christ ,  and  mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another ),  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  perfect  complacency  in  their  welfare,  and 
a  sympathy  in  their  adversity,  as  our  own.11 

'Matt.  V.  45.  «  1  John  Hi.  16.  >>  Gal.  iii.  28* 
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It  condemned  self-love,  self-pleasing, 
self-seeking,  as  great  faults ;  which  yet 
(even  in  the  highest  excess)  do  not  seem 
absolutely  bad  ;■  or  otherwise  culpable,  than 
as  including  partiality,  or  detracting  from 
that  equal  measure  of  charity  which  we  owe 
to  others :  for  surely  we  cannot  love  our¬ 
selves  too  much,  if  we  love  others  equally 
with  ourselves ;  we  cannot  seek  our  own 
good  excessively,  if  with  the  same  earnest¬ 
ness  we  seek  the  good  of  others. 

It  exhibiteth  supernatural  aids  of  grace, 
and  conferreth  that  holy  spirit  of  love, 
which  can  serve  to  no  meaner  purposes, 
than  to  quell  that  sorry  principle  of  nig¬ 
gardly  selfishness,  to  which  corrupt  nature 
doth  incline  ;  and  to  enlarge  our  hearts  to 
this  divine  extent  of  goodness. 

8.  Lastly,  many  conspicuous  examples, 
proposed  for  our  direction  in  this  kind  of 
practice,  do  imply  this  degree  of  charity  to 
be  required  of  us. 

It  may  be  objected  to  our  discourse,  that 
the  duty  thus  understood  is  unpracticable, 
nature  violently  swaying  to  those  degrees 
of  self-love  which  charity  can  nowise  reach. 
This  exception  (would  time  permit)  I  should 
assoil,  by  showing  how  far,  and  by  what 
means,  we  may  attain  to  such  a  practice 
(how  at  least,  by  aiming  at  this  top  of  per¬ 
fection,  we  may  ascend  nearer  and  nearer 
thereto :)  in  the  mean  time,  experience  doth 
sufficiently  evince  possibility  ;  and  assuredly 
that  may  be  done,  which  we  see  done  before 
us.  And  so  it  is,  pure  charity  hath  been 
the  root  of  such  affections  and  such  perfor¬ 
mances  (recorded  by  indubitable  testimony) 
toward  others,  which  hardly  any  man  can 
exceed  in  regard  to  himself :  nor  indeed 
hath  there  scarce  ever  appeared  any  he- 
roical  virtue  or  memorable  piety,  whereof 
charity  overbearing  selfishness,  and  sacri¬ 
ficing  private  interest  to  public  benefit,  hath 
not  been  a  main  ingredient.  For  instance, 
then, 

Did  not  Abraham  even  prefer  the  good 
of  others  before  his  own,  when  he  gladly 
did  quit  his  country,  patrimony,  friends, 
and  kindred,  to  pass  his  days  in  a  wander¬ 
ing  pilgrimage,  upon  no  other  encourage¬ 
ment  than  an  overture  of  blessing  on  his 
posterity  ? 

Did  not  the  charity  of  Moses  stretch  thus 
far,  when  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren  he 
voluntarily  did  exchange  the  splendours 
and  delights  of  a  court  for  a  condition  of 
vagrancy  and  servility  ;k  choosing  rather ,  as 
the  apostle  speaketh,  to  suffer  affiction  with 

i  2  Tim.  iii.  2 :  2  Pet.  ii.  10 ;  Rom  xv .  1;  Phil.  ii.  4  ; 
1  Cor  X  24  ;  xiii.  5.  k  Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  xxr. 
in  Epli.  Or.  vii. 
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the  people  of  God ,  than  to  enjoy  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  sin?1  did  not  it  overstretch,  when 
although  having  been  grievously  affronted 
by  them)  he  wished  that  rather  his  name 
should  be  expunged  from  God  s  hook ,  than 
that  their  sin  should  abide  unpardoned  ?  * 

Did  not  Samuel  exercise  such  a  charity, 
when  being  ingratefully  and  injuriously 
dismounted  from  his  authority,  he  did  yet 
retain  toward  that  people  a  zealous  desire 
of  their  welfare,  not  ceasing  earnestly  to 
pray  for  them  ?m 

Did  not  Jonathan  love  David  equally  with 
himself,  when  for  his  sake  he  chose  to  in¬ 
cur  the  displeasure  of  his  father  and  his 
king  ;n  when  for  his  advantage  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  his  birth, 
and  the  inheritance  of  a  crown ;  when  he 
could  without  envy  or  grudge  look  on  the 
growing  prosperity  of  his  supplanter,  could 
heartily  wish  his  safety,  could  effectually 
protect  it,  could  purchase  it  to  him  with 
his  own  great  danger  and  trouble :  when 
he,  that  in  gallantry  of  courage  and  virtue 
did  yield  to  none,  was  yet  willing  to  be¬ 
come  inferior  to  one  born  his  subject,  one 
raised  from  the  dust,  one  taken  from  a 
sheepcote;  so  that  unrepiningly  and  with¬ 
out  disdain  he  could  say,  Thou  shalt  be 
king  over  Israel ,  and  1  shall  he  next  unto 
thee ?  —  are  not  these  pregnant  evidences, 
that  it  was  truly  said  in  the  story,  The 
soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  to  the  soul  of 
David ,  and  he  loved  him  as  his  own  soul?° 

Did  not  the  Psalmist  competently  prac¬ 
tise  this  duty,  when  in  the  sickness  of  his 
ingrateful  adversaries  he  clothed  himself 
with  sackcloth ,  he  humbled  his  soul  with 
fasting ;  he  bowed  down  heavily  as  one  that 
noumeth  for  his  mother  :?p 

Were  not  Elias,  Jeremy,  and  other 
jrophets,  as  much  concerned  for  the  good 
•f  their  countrymen  as  for  their  own,  when 
/hey  took  such  pains,  when  they  ran  such 
hazards,  when  they  endured  such  hardships, 
lot  only  for  them,  but  from  them ;  being 
lequited  with  hatred  and  misusage  for  en- 
leavouring  to  reclaim  them  from  sin,  and 
Sop  them  from  ruin? 

May  not  the  holy  apostles  seem  to  have 
loved  mankind  beyond  themselves,  when 
for  its  instruction  and  reformation,  for 
reconciling  it  to  God,  and  procuring  its 
salvation,  they  gladly  did  undertake  and 
indergo  so  many  rough  difficulties,  so 
nany  formidable  dangers,  such  irksome 

*  Exod.  xxx ii.  32, — B euXtutu  fjur  ixt etxoXiffOxi,  *3 

fxl.ta..  ffxgirfau.  DiT&i  fjuunat  o.Tft/f  t*&i  yuya(> 

— Chrys.  in  Eph.  Or.  vii. 

'  Heb.  xi.  24.  “  1  8am  xii.  23.  »  1  Sam.  xx  30. 

’  Paal.  Lxxviil.  70;  1  Sam.  xxiiL  17 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xx  17. 
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pains  and  troubles,  such  extreme  wants 
and  losses,  such  grievous  ignominies  and 
disgraces ;  slighting  all  concerns  of  their 
own,  and  relinquishing  whatever  was  most 
dear  to  them  (their  safety,  their  liberty, 
their  ease,  their  estate,  their  reputation, 
their  pleasure,  their  very  blood  and  breath) 
for  the  welfare  of  others ;  even  of  those 
who  did  spitefully  malign  and  cruelly  abuse 
them  ? 

Survey  but  the  life  of  one  among  them ; 
mark  the  wearisome  travels  he  underwent 
over  all  the  earth,  the  solicitous  cares  which 
did  possess  his  mind  for  all  the  churches; 
the  continual  toils  and  drudgeries  sus¬ 
tained  by  him  in  preaching  by  word  and 
writing,  in  visiting,  in  admonishing,  in  all 
pastoral  employments;  the  imprisonments, 
the  stripes,  the  reproaches,  the  oppositions 
and  persecutions  of  every  kind,  and  from 
all  sorts  of  people,  which  he  suffered;  the 
pinching  wants,  the  desperate  hazards,  the 
lamentable  distresses,  with  the  which  he 
did  ever  conflict:11  peruse  those  black  cata¬ 
logues  of  his  afflictions  registered  by  him¬ 
self  ;  then  tell  me  how  much  his  charity 
was  inferior  to  his  self-love  ?  Did  not  at 
least  the  one  vie  with  the  other,  when  he, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  disciples,  was  con¬ 
tent  to  be  absent  from  the  Lord ,r  or  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  certain  fruition  of  glorious 
beatitude ;  resting  in  this  uncomfortable 
state,  in  this  fleshly  tabernacle ,  wherein  he 
groaned ,  being  burdened ,s  and  longing  for 
enlargement?  Did  he  not  somewhat  be¬ 
yond  himself  love  those  men,  for  whose 
salvation  he  wished  himself  accursed  from 
Christ ,  or  debarred  from  the  assured  en¬ 
joyment  of  eternal  felicity;1  those  very 
men  by  whom  he  had  been  stoned,  had 
been  scourged,  had  been  often  beaten  to 
extremity,  from  whom  he  had  received 
manifold  indignities  and  outrages? 

Did  not  they  love  their  neighbours  as 
themselves,  who  sold  their  possessions, 
and  distributed  the  prices  of  them  for  re¬ 
lief  of  their  indigent  brethren  ?  u  Did  not 
most  of  the  ancient  saints  and  fathers 
mount  near  the  top  of  this  duty,  of  whom 
it  is  by  unquestionable  records  testified, 
that  they  did  freely  bestow  all  their  pri¬ 
vate  estate  and  substance  on  the  poor,  de¬ 
voting  themselves  to  the  service  of  God 
and  edification  of  his  people  ?  Finally, 

Did  not  the  Lord  himself  in  our  nature 
exemplify  this  duty,  yea  by  his  practice  far 
outdo  his  precept  ?  For,  he  who  from  the 
brightest  glories,  from  the  immense  riches, 

i  2  Cor.  xi.  23  ;  It.  8 ;  l  Cor  Iv.  11.  r  Phil.  i.  24. 

■  2  Cor.  V.  l,  &c*  1  Rom.  ix.  3 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  23  ; 
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from  the  ineffable  joys  and  felicities  of  his 
celestial  kingdom,  did  willingly  stoop  down 
to  assume  the  garb  of  a  servant,  to  be 
clothed  with  the  infirmities  of  flesh,  to  be¬ 
come  a  man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  ivitk 
grief ;  he  who  for  our  sake  vouchsafed  to 
live  in  extreme  penury  and  disgrace,  to 
feel  hard  want,  sore  travail,  bitter  perse¬ 
cution,  most  grievous  shame  and  anguish ; 
he  who  not  only  did  contentedly  bear,  but 
purposely  did  choose  to  be  accused,  to  be 
slandered,  to  be  reviled,  to  be  mocked,  to 
be  tortured,  to  pom-  forth  his  heart-blood 
upon  a  cross,  for  the  sake  of  an  unprofit¬ 
able,  an  unworthy,  an  impious,  an  ingrate¬ 
ful  generation ;  for  the  salvation  of  his 
open  enemies,  of  base  apostates,  of  per¬ 
verse  rebels,  of  villainous  traitors  ;T  he 
who,  in  the  height  of  his  mortal  agonies, 
did  sue  for  the  pardon  of  his  cruel  mur¬ 
derers;  who  did  send  his  apostles  to  them, 
did  cause  so  many  wonders  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  them,  did  furnish  all  means  requisite 
to  convert  and  save  them:  he  that  acted 
and  suffered  all  this,  and  more  than  can 
be  expressed,  with  perfect  frankness  and 
good-will  did  he  not  signally  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  to  the  utmost  mea¬ 
sure?  did  not  in  him  virtue  conquer  na¬ 
ture,  and  charity  triumph  over  self-love  ? 
This  he  did  to  seal  and  impress  his  doc¬ 
trine;  to  show  us  what  we  should  do,  and 
what  we  can  do  by  his  grace ;  to  oblige  us 
and  to  encourage  us  unto  a  conformity 
with  him  in  this  respect ;  for,  Walk  in 
love ,  saith  the  apostle,  as  Christ  hath  also 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us  ; 
and,  This  (saith  he  himself)  is  my  com¬ 
mandment,  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I 
have  loved  you:*  and  how  can  1  better 
conclude,  than  in  the  recommendation  of 
such  an  example  ? 

Now,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  awl 
Cod,  even  our  Father,  who  hath  loved  tis, 
awl  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation, 
and  good  hope  through  grace ,  comfort  your 
hearts,  and  stuhlish  you  in  every  good  word 
awl  war  It. y 
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OF  THE  LOVE  OF  O0R  NEIGHBOUR. 

Matth.  xxii.  39 _ Thou  shall  love  thy 

neighbour  as  thyself. 

I  have  formerly  discoursed  on  these  words, 
and  then  showed  how  they  do  import  two 
observable  particulars  :  first  a  rule  of  our 

»  Rom  v.  G,  8.  10;  1  Pet.  iii.  18;  Eph.  ii.  1  ;  Col. 
ii.  13;  Chrvs.  in  Eph.  Or.  vli.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  xxxii. 
"  Heb.  xii  V  ‘  Eph.  v.  I  :  I  John  iii.  1G  ;  John 
xv.  II ;  xiii.  31.  >  2  Thcos.  ii.  1G. 
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charity,  or  that  it  should  be  like  in  nature ; 
then  a  measure  of  it,  or  that  it  should  be 
equal  in  degree  to,  the  love  which  we  do 
bear  to  ourselves.  Of  this  latter  interpre- 
tation  I  did  assign  divers  reasons,  urging 
the  observance  of  the  precept  according  to 
that  notion :  but  one  material  point,  scanti¬ 
ness  of  time  would  not  allow  me  to  consider ; 
which  is  the  removal  of  an  exception,  to 
which  that  interpretation  is  very  liable,  and 
which  is  apt  to  discourage  from  a  serious 
application  to  the  practice  of  this  duty  so 
expounded. 

If,  it  may  be  said,  the  precept  be  thus 
understood,  as  to  oblige  us  to  love  our 
neighbours  equally  with  ourselves,  it  will 
prove  un practicable,  such  a  charity  being 
merely  romantic  and  imaginary ;  for  who 
doth,  who  can,  love  his  neighbour  in  this 
degree  ?  Nature  powerfully  doth  resist, 
common  sense  plainly  doth  forbid,  that 
we  should  do  so :  a  natural  instinct  doth 
prompt  us  to  love  ourselves,  and  we  are 
forcibly  driven  thereto  by  an  unavoidable 
sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  resulting  from 
the  constitution  of  our  body  and  soul,  so 
that  our  own  least  good  or  evil  are  very 
sensible  to  us  :  whereas  we  have  no  such 
potent  inclination  to  love  others ;  we  have 
no  sense,  or  a  very  faint  one,  of  what 
another  doth  enjoy  or  endure  :  doth  not 
therefore  nature  plainly  suggest,  that  our 
neighbour’s  good  cannot  be  so  consider¬ 
able  to  us  as  our  own  ?  especially  when 
charity  doth  clash  with  self-love,  or  when 
there  is  a  competition  between  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  interest  and  our  own,  is  it  possiblt 
that  we  should  not  be  partial  to  our  owr 
side  ?  is  not  therefore  this  precept  such  ai 
if  we  should  be  commanded  to  fly,  or  tc 
do  that  which  natural  propension  will  cer¬ 
tainly  hinder? 

In  answer  to  this  exception  I  say,  first, 

1 .  Be  it  so  that  we  can  never  attain  to 
love  our  neighbour  altogether  so  much  a; 
ourselves,  yet  may  it  be  reasonable  tha 
we  should  be  enjoined  to  do  so  ;  for 

Laws  must  not  be  depressed  to  oir 
imperfection,  nor  rules  bent  to  our  obli¬ 
quity  :  but  we  must  ascend  toward  tie 
perfection  of  them,  and  strive  to  conforn 
our  practice  to  their  exactness.  If  wha 
is  prescribed  be  according  to  the  reasoi 
of  things  just  and  fit,  it  is  enough,  althougl 
our  practice  will  not  reach  it ;  for  wha 
remaineth  may  be  supplied  by  repentano 
and  humility  in  him  that  should  obey,  b 
mercy  and  pardon  in  him  that  doth  com 

mand.  ... 

In  the  prescription  of  duty  it  is  just 
that  what  may  be  required,  even  in  rigour 
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should  be  precisely  determined,  though  in 
execution  of  justice  or  dispensation  of  re- 
eompence,  consideration  may  be  had  of  our 
weakness  ;  whereby  both  the  authority  of 
our  governor  may  be  maintained,  and  his 
clemency  glorified. 

It  is  of  great  use,  that  by  comparing  the 
Law  with  our  practice,  and  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  one  discerning  the  defect  of 
the  other,  we  may  be  humbled,  may  be 
sensible  of  our  impotency,  may  thence  be 
forced  to  seek  the  helps  of  grace,  and  the 
benefit  of  mercy. 

W ere  the  rule  never  so  low,  our  practice 
would  come  beneath  it ;  it  is  therefore  ex¬ 
pedient  that  it  should  be  high,  that  at  least 
we  may  rise  higher  in  performance  than 
otherwise  we  should  do  :  for  the  higher  we 
aim,  the  nearer  we  shall  go  to  the  due  pitch ; 
as  he  that  aimeth  at  heaven,  although  he 
cannot  reach  it,  will  yet  shoot  higher  than 
he  that  aimeth  only  at  the  housetop. 

The  height  of  duty  doth  prevent  sloth 
and  decay  in  virtue,  keeping  us  in  whole¬ 
some  exercise  and  in  continual  improve¬ 
ment,  while  we  be  always  climbing  toward 
the  top,  and  straining  unto  further  attain¬ 
ment  : y  the  sincere  prosecution  of  which 
course,  as  it  will  be  more  profitable  unto 
■us,  so  it  will  be  no  less  acceptable  to  God, 
than  if  we  could  thoroughly  fulfil  the  law ; 
for  in  judgment,  God  will  only  reckon 
upon  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  our 
endeavour :  so  that,  if  we  have  done  our 
best,  it  will  be  taken  as  if  we  had  done  all. 
Our  labour  will  not  be  lost  in  the  Lord  ;z 
for  the  degrees  of  performance  will  be 
considered,  and  he  that  hath  done  his  duty 
in  part  shall  be  proportionably  recompen¬ 
sed  ;  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  Every 
man  shall  receive  his  own  reward  according 
to  his  own  work.*-  Hence  sometimes  we 
are  enjoined  to  be  perfect  as  our  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect ,  and  to  be  holy  as  God 
is  holy  :  otherwhile  to  go  on  to  perfection, 
and  to  press  toward  the  mark  ;b  which  pre¬ 
cepts  in  effect  do  import  the  same  thing ; 
but  the  latter  implieth  the  former,  although 
in  attainment  impossible,  yet  in  attempt 
very  profitable  :  and  surely  he  is  likely  to 
write  best,  who  proposeth  to  himself  the 
fairest  copy  for  his  imitation. 

In  fine,  if  we  do  act  what  is  possible,  or 
as  we  can,  do  conform  to  the  rule  of  duty, 
we  may  be  sure  that  no  impossibility  of 
this,  or  of  any  other  sublime  law,  can  pre¬ 
judice  us. 

I  say,  of  any  other  law;  for  it  is  not 

f  Phil.  iii.  12.  *1  Cor.  xv.  5S  ;  1  Thesfl.  i.  13  ;  Heb. 
vi.  10.  *  1  Cor.  iii.  8.  *>  Matt.  v.  48;  xix.  21  ; 

1  Pit.  i.  1C;  Col.  iv.  12;  Ucb.  Ti.  1 ;  Philip,  iii.  14. 


only  this  law  to  which  this  exception  may 
be  made  ;  but  many  others,  perhaps  every 
one  evangelical  law,  are  alike  repugnant 
to  corrupt  nature,  and  seem  to  surmount 
our  ability. 

But  neither  is  the  performance  of  this 
task  so  impossible,  or  so  desperately  hard 
(if  we  take  the  right  course,  and  use  pro¬ 
per  means  toward  it),  as  is  supposed:  as 
may  somewhat  appear,  if  we  will  weigh  the 
following  considerations :  — 

1.  Be  it  considered,  that  we  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  in  our  account,  when  we  do  look  on 
the  impossibility  or  difficulty  of  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  as  it  appeareth  at  present,  before  we 
have  seriously  attempted,  and  in  a  good 
method,  by  due  means,  earnestly  laboured 
to  achieve  it ;  for  many  things  cannot  be 
done  at  first,  or  with  a  small  practice,  which 
by  degrees  and  a  continued  endeavour  may 
be  effected :  divers  things  are  placed  at  a 
distance  ;  so  that  without  passing  through 
the  interjacent  way  we  cannot  arrive  at 
them ;  divers  things  seem  hard  before  trial, 
which  afterward  prove  very  easy :  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  fly  up  to  the  top  of  a  steeple, 
but  we  may  ascend  thither  by  steps ;  we 
cannot  get  to  Rome  without  crossing  the 
seas,  and  travelling  through  France  or 
Germany :  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  a  sub¬ 
tile  theorem  in  geometry,  if  we  pitch  on 
it  first ;  but  if  we  begin  at  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  go  forward  through  the  inter¬ 
mediate  propositions,  we  may  easily  attain 
a  demonstration  of  it :  it  is  hard  to  swim, 
to  dance,  to  play  on  an  instrument ;  but  a 
little  trial  or  a  competent  exercise  will  ren¬ 
der  those  things  easy  to  us  :  so  may  the 
practice  of  this  duty  seem  impossible,  or 
insuperably  difficult,  before  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  divers  means,  and  voided  divers 
impediments ;  before  we  have  inured  our 
minds  and  affections  to  it ;  before  we  have 
tried  our  forces  in  some  instances  thereof, 
previous  to  others  of  a  higher  strain,  and 
nearer  the  perfection  of  it. 

If  we  would  set  ourselves  to  exercise 
charity  in  those  instances,  whereof  we  are 
at  first  capable  without  much  reluctancy, 
and  thence  proceed  toward  others  of  a 
higher  nature,  we  may  find  such  improve¬ 
ment,  and  taste  such  content  therein,  that 
we  may  soon  arise  to  incredible  degrees 
thereof ;  and  at  length  perhaps  we  may 
attain  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  will  seem 
to  us  base  and  vain  to  consider  our  own 
good  before  that  of  others,  in  any  sensible 
measure ;  and  that  nature  which  now  so 
mightily  doth  contest  in  favour  of  ourselves, 
may  in  time  give  way  to  a  better  nature, 
born  of  custom,  affecting  the  good  of  others. 
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Let  not,  therefore,  a  present  sense  or  ex¬ 
perience  raise  in  our  minds  a  prejudice 
against  the  possibility  or  practicableness  of 
this  duty. 

2.  Let  us  consider,  that  in  some  respects, 
and  in  divers  instances,  it  is  very  feasible  to 
love  our  neighbour  no  less  than  ourselves. 

We  may  love  our  neighbour  truly  and 
sincerely,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good 
conscience ,  and  faith  unfeigned ,c  as  St.  Paul 
doth  prescribe ;  or,  according  to  St.  Peter’s 
injunction,  from,  a  pure  heart  love  one  an¬ 
other  fervently  and  in  this  respect  we  can 
do  no  more  toward  ourselves ;  for  truth 
admitteth  no  degrees,  sincerity  is  a  pure 
and  complete  thing,  exclusive  of  all  mix¬ 
ture  or  alloy. 

And  as  to  external  acts  at  least,  it  is  plain 
that  charity  towards  others  may  reach  self- 
love  ;  for  we  may  be  as  serious,  as  vigorous, 
as  industrious  in  acting  for  our  neighbour’s 
good,  as  we  can  be  in  pursuing  our  own 
designs  and  interests :  for  reason  easily  can 
manage  and  govern  external  practice ;  and 
common  experience  showeth  the  matter  to 
this  extent  practicable,  seeing  that  often 
men  do  employ  as  much  diligence  on  the 
concerns  of  others,  as  they  can  do  on  their 
own  (being  able  to  do  no  more  than  their 
best  in  either  case:)  wherefore  in  this  re¬ 
spect  charity  may  vie  with  selfishness ;  and 
practising  thus  far  may  be  a  step  to  mount 
liigher. 

Also  rational  consideration  will  enable 
us  to  perform  some  interior  acts  of  charity 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  for  if  we  do  but  (as 
without  much  difficulty  we  may  do)  apply 
our  mind  to  weigh  the  qualities  and  the 
actions  of  our  neighbour,  we  may  thence 
obtain  a  true  opinion  and  just  esteem  of 
him  ;  and,  secluding  gross  folly  or  flattery 
of  ourselves,  how  can  we  in  that  respect  or 
instance  be  more  kind  or  benign  to  our¬ 
selves  ? 

Is  it  not  also  within  the  compass  of  our 
ability  to  repress  those  passions  of  soul,  the 
eruption  whereof  tendeth  to  the  wrong, 
damage,  and  offence  of  our  neighbour ;  in 
regard  to  which  practice  St.  Paul  atfirmeth, 
that  the  law  may  be  fulfilled  :  Love  (saitb 
he)  worheth  no  evil  to  his  neighbour ;  there¬ 
fore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ? c  And 
what  more  in  this  respect  can  we  perform 
for  ourselves? 

3.  We  may  consider,  that  commonly  we 
see  men  inclined  by  other  principles  to  act 
as  much  or  more  for  the  sake  of  others,  as 
they  would  for  themselves. 

Moral  honesty  hath  inclined  some,  am- 

<1  1  Pet.  i.  22  ;  (Rom.  xii.  9.) 
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bition  and  popularity  have  excited  others, 
to  encoimter  the  greatest  dangers,  to  attack 
the  greatest  difficulties,  to  expose  their 
safety,  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  country.* 

Common  friendship  hath  often  done  as 
much,  and  brutish  love  (that  mad  friend¬ 
ship  ,|  as  Seneca  calleth  it)  commonly  doeth 
far  more  :  for  what  will  not  a  fond  lover 
undertake  and  achieve  for  his  minion,  al¬ 
though  she  really  be  the  worst  enemy  he 
can  have  ?  yet  for  such  a  snake  will  he  not 
lavish  his  estate,  prostitute  his  honour, 
abandon  his  ease,  hazard  his  safety,  ship¬ 
wreck  his  conscience,  forfeit  his  salvation? r 
What  may  not  a  Delilah  obtain  of  her 
Samson,  a  Cleopatra  of  her  Anthony,  how 
prejudicial  soever  it  be  to  his  own  interest 
and  welfare? 

Why,  then,  may  not  a  principle  of  cha¬ 
rity,  grounded  on  so  much  better  reason, 
and  backed  by  so  much  stronger  motives, 
be  conceived  able  to  engage  men  to  the  like 
practice  ?  why  may  not  a  man  be  disposed 
to  do  that  out  of  a  hearty  good-will,  which 
he  can  do  out  of  vain  conceit  or  vicious 
appetite  ?  why  shall  other  forces  overbear 
nature,  and  the  power  of  charity  be  unable 
to  match  it? 

4.  Let  us  consider,  that  those  disposi¬ 
tions  of  soul  which  usually  with  so  much 
violence  do  thwart  the  observance  of  this 
precept,  are  not  ingredients  of  true  self- 
love,  by  the  which  we  are  directed  to  re¬ 
gulate  our  charity ;  but  a  spurious  brood 
of  our  folly  and  pravity,  which  imply  not 
a  sober  love  of  ourselves,  but  a  corrupt 
fondness  toward  an  idol  of  our  fancy  mis¬ 
taken  for  ourselves. 

A  high  conceit  of  our  worth  or  ability, 
of  our  fortune  or  worldly  state,  of  our  works 
and  achievements  ;  a  great  complacence  or 
confidence  in  some  endowment  or  advantage 
belonging  to  us,  a  stiff  adlierence  to  our 
own  will  or  humour,  a  greedy  appetite  to 
some  particular  interest  or  base  pleasure ; 
these  are  those,  not  attendants  of  natural 
self-love,  but  issues  of  unnatural  depraved¬ 
ness  in  judgment  and  affections,  which  ren¬ 
der  our  practice  so  exorbitant  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  making  us  seem  to  love  ourselves  so 
immoderately,  so  infinitely ;  so  contracting 
our  souls,  and  drawing  them  inwards,  that 
we  appear  indisposed  to  love  our  neighbour 
in  any  considerable  degree :  if  these  (as  by 
serious  consideration  they  may  be)  were 
avoided,  or  much  abated,  it  would  not  be 
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found  so  grievous  a  matter  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  ;  for  that  sober  love 
remaining  behind,  to  which  nature  inclineth, 
and  which  reason  approveth,  would  rather 
help  to  promote  than  yield  any  obstacle  to 
our  charity :  if  such  perverse  selfishness 
were  checked  and  depressed,  and  natural 
kindness  cherished  and  advanced,  then  true 
self-love  and  charity  would  compose  them¬ 
selves  into  near  a  just  poise. 

5.  Indeed  (which  we  may  further  consider) 
our  nature  is  not  so  absolutely  averse  or 
indisposed  to  the  practice  of  such  charity, 
as  to  those  may  seem  who  view  it  slightly, 
either  in  some  particular  instances,  or  in 
ordinary  practice :  nature  hath  furnished 
us  with  strong  instincts  for  the  defence  and 
sustenance  of  our  life ;  and  common  prac¬ 
tice  is  depraved  by  ill  education  and  cus¬ 
tom  :  these  some  men  poring  on,  do  imagine 
no  room  left  for  charity  in  the  constitution 
of  men  ;  but  they  consider  not  that  one  of 
these  may  be  so  moderated,  and  the  other 
so  corrected,  that  charity  may  have  a  fair 
scope  in  men’s  hearts  and  practice  ;  and 
they  slip  over  divers  pregnant  marks  of 
our  natural  inclination  thereto. 

Man  having  received  his  soul  from  the 
breath  of  God,  and  being  framed  after  the 
image  of  his  most  benign  parent,  there  do 
yet  abide  in  him  some  features  resembling 
God,  and  relics  of  the  divine  original ; 
there  are  in  us  seeds  of  ingenuity,  of  equity, 
of  pity,  of  benignity,  which  being  cultivated 
by  sober  consideration  and  good  use,  under 
the  conduct  and  aid  of  heavenly  grace,  will 
produce  noble  fruits  of  charity. 

The  frame  of  our  nature  so  far  disposeth 
us  thereto,  that  our  bowels  are  touched 
with  sensible  pain  upon  the  view  of  any 
calamitous  object :  our  fancy  is  disturbed 
at  the  report  of  any  disaster  befalling  any 
person ;  we  can  hardly  see  or  read  a  tra¬ 
gedy  without  motions  of  compassion. 

The  practice  of  benignity,  of  courtesy, 
of  clemency  at  first  sight,  without  any  dis¬ 
cursive  reflection,  doth  obtain  approbation 
and  applause  from  us  ;  being  no  less  grate¬ 
ful  and  amiable  to  the  mind  than  beauty  to 
our  eyes,  harmony  to  our  ears,  fragrancy 
to  our  smell,  and  sweetness  to  our  palate  : 
and  to  the  same  mental  sense,  malignity, 
cruelty,  harshness,  all  kinds  of  unchari¬ 
table  dealing,  are  very  disgustful  and  loath¬ 
some. 

There  wanteth  not  any  commendation 
to  procure  a  respect  for  charity,  nor  any 
i  invective  to  breed  abhorrence  of  unchari¬ 
tableness  ;  nature  sufficiently  prompting  to 
favour  the  one,  and  to  detest  the  other.* 
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The  practice  of  the  former  in  common 
language  hath  ever  been  styled  humanity  ; 
and  the  disposition  from  whence  it  flow- 
eth  is  called  good-nature :  the  practice  of 
the  latter  is  likewise  termed  inhumanity, 
and  its  source  ill-nature ;  as  thwarting  the 
common  notions  and  inclinations  of  man¬ 
kind,  divesting  us  of  our  manhood,  and 
rendering  us  a  sort  of  monsters  among 
men. 

No  quality  hath  a  clearer  repute,  or  is 
commonly  more  admired,  than  generosity, 
which  is  a  kind  of  natural  charity,  or  hath 
a  great  spice  thereof:  no  disposition  is 
more  despised  among  men  than  niggardly 
selfishness;  whence  commonly  men  are 
ashamed  to  avow  self-interest  as  a  principle 
of  their  actions  (rather  fathering  them  on 
some  other  cause),  as  being  conscious  to 
themselves  that  it  is  the  basest  of  all  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Whatever  the  censurers  and  detractors 
of  human  nature  do  pretend,  yet  even 
themselves  do  admire  pure  beneficence, 
and  contemn  selfishness ;  for,  if  we  look 
to  the  bottom  of  their  intent,  it  is  hence 
they  are  bent  to  slander  mankind  as  void 
of  good  nature,  because  out  of  malignity 
they  would  not  allow  it  a  quality  so  excel¬ 
lent  and  divine. 

Wherefore,  according  to  the  general 
judgment  and  conscience  of  men  (to  omit 
other  considerations,)  our  nature  is  not  so 
averse  from  charity,  or  destitute  of  pro¬ 
pensions  thereto ;  and  therefore  cherishing 
the  natural  seeds  of  it,  we  may  improve  it 
to  higher  degrees. 

6.  But  supposing  the  inclinations  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  it  now  standeth  in  its  depraved 
and  crazy  state,  do  so  mightily  obstruct 
the  practice  of  this  duty  in  the  degree 
specified,  so  that  however  we  cannot  by 
any  force  of  reason  or  philosophy  attain 
to  desire  so  much,  or  relish  so  well,  the 
good  of  others  as  our  ow  n ;  yet  we  must 
remember  that  a  subsidiary  power  is  by 
the  divine  mercy  dispensed,  able  to  con¬ 
trol  and  subdue  nature  to  a  compliance, 
to  raise  our  practice  above  our  natural 
forces.  We  have  alike  averseness  to  other 
spiritual  duties  (to  the  loving  God  with 
all  our  hearts,  to  the  mortifying  our  flesh 
and  carnal  desires,  to  the  contempt  of 
worldly  things,  and  placing  our  happi¬ 
ness  in  spiritual  goods  ;)  yet  we  are  able 
to  perform  them  by  the  succour  of  grace, 
and  in  virtue  of  that  omnipotency  which 
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St.  Paul  assumed  to  himself  when  he  said, 
I  can  do  all  things  by  Christ  enabling  me.g 

If  we  can  get  the  Spirit  of  lovef  (and 
assuredly  we  may  get  it,  if  we  carefully 
will  seek  it,  with  constant  fervency  im¬ 
ploring  it  from  him  who  hath  promised  to 
bestow  it  on  those  that  ask  it),  it  will  in¬ 
fuse  into  our  minds  that  light,  whereby  we 
shall  discern  the  excellency  of  this  duty, 
together  with  the  folly  and  baseness  of 
that  selfishness  which  crosseth  it ;  it  will 
kindle  in  our  hearts  charitable  affections, 
disposing  us  to  wish  all  good  to  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  to  feel  pleasure  therein  ;  it  will 
render  us  partakers  of  that  divine  nature , 
which  so  will  guide  and  urge  us  in  due 
measure  to  affect  the  benefit  of  others, 
as  now  corrupt  nature  doth  move  us  im¬ 
measurably  to  covet  our  own ;  being  sup¬ 
ported  and  elevated  by  its  virtue,  we  may, 
surmounting  the  clogs  of  fleshly  sense  and 
conceit,  soar  up  to  the  due  pitch  of  charity ; 
being  fioliiaxTot,  taught  of  God  to  love  one 
another :  and  endowed  with  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit ,  which  are  love,  gentleness,  good¬ 
ness,  meekness ;  and  created  according  to 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  the  practice  of 
answerable  good  works. 1 

7.  There  are  divers  means  conducible  to 
the  abatement  of  difficulty  in  this  practice, 
which  I  shall  propose,  referring  the  matter 
to  issue  upon  due  trial  of  them. 

1 .  Let  us  carefully  weigh  the  value  of 
those  things  which  immoderate  self-love 
doth  affect  in  prejudice  to  charity,  together 
with  the  worth  of  those  which  charity  doth 
set  in  balance  to  them. 

Aristotle  himself  doth  observe,  that  the 
ground  of  culpable  self-love,  scraping, 
scrambling,  scuffling  for  particular  inte¬ 
rest,  is  men’s  high  esteem  and  passion  for, 
and  greedy  appetite  of  wealth,  of  honours, 
of  corporeal  pleasures :  whereas  virtuous 
persons,  not  admiring  those  things,  will 
constantly  act  for  honesty  sake,  and  out  of 
love  to  their  friends  or  country  ;  wherein 
although  they  most  really  benefit  and  truly 
gratify  themselves,  yet  are  they  not  blamed 
for  selfishness.* 

And  so  indeed  it  is:  if  we  rightly  did 
apprehend  the  infinite  vanity  of  all  worldly 
goods,  the  meanness  of  private  concerns, 
the  true  despicableness  of  all  those  honours, 
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those  profits,  those  delights,  on  which  com¬ 
monly  men  do  so  dote,  we  should  not  be 
so  fond  or  jealous  of  them,  as  to  scrape  or 
scuffle  for  them,  envying  or  grudging  them 
to  others ;  if  we  did  conceive  the  trans¬ 
cendent  worth  of  future  rewards  allotted 
to  this  and  other  virtues,  the  great  consi¬ 
derableness  of  public  good  at  which  charity 
aimeth,  the  many  advantages  which  may 
accrue  to  us  from  our  neighbour’s  welfare 
(entertained  with  complacence,  and  wisely 
accommodated  to  our  use),  we  should  not 
be  so  averse  from  tendering  his  good  as 
our  own. 

2.  Let  us  consider  our  real  state  in  the 
world,  in  dependence  upon  the  pleasure 
and  providence  of  Almighty  God. 

If  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  subsisting 
only  by  our  own  care  and  endeavour,  with¬ 
out  any  other  patronage  or  help,  it  may 
thence  prove  hard  to  regard  the  interests 
of  others  as  comparable  to  our  own ;  see¬ 
ing,  then,  in  order  to  our  living  with  any 
convenience,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
be  solicitous  for  our  own  preservation  and 
sustenance,  that  wall  engage  us  to  contend 
with  others  as  competitors  for  the  things 
we  need,  and  uncapable  otherwise  to  at¬ 
tain  :  but  if  (as  we  ought  to  do,  and  the 
true  state  of  things  requireth)  we  consider 
ourselves  as  subsisting  under  the  protec¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  providence  of  God,  who 
no  less  careth  for  us  than  for  others,  and 
no  less  for  others  than  for  us  (for,  as  the 
Wise  Man  saith,  he  careth  for  all  alike 
who  recommendeth  to  us  a  being  mutually 
concerned  each  for  other,  and  is  engaged 
to  keep  us  from  suffering  thereby  ;  who 
commandeth  us  to  disburden  our  cares  up¬ 
on  himself ;  who  assuredly  will  the  better 
provide  for  us,  as  we  do  more  further  the 
good  of  others :  if  we  do  consider  thus,  it 
will  deliver  us  from  solicitude  concerning 
our  subsistence  and  personal  accommoda¬ 
tions,  whence  we  may  be  free  to  regard  the 
concerns  of  others,  with  no  less  application 
than  we  do  regard  our  own. 

As  living  under  the  same  government 
and  laws  (being  members  of  one  common, 
wealth,  one  corporation,  one  family)  dis¬ 
posed  men  not  only  willingly  but  earnestly 
to  serve  the  public  interest,  beyond  any 
hopes  of  receiving  thence  any  particular 
advantage  answerable  to  their  pain  and 
care ;  so  considering  ourselves  as  members 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  church,  under  the 
governance  and  patronage  of  God,  may 
disengage  us  from  immoderate  respect  ol 
private  good,  and  incline  us  to  promote 
the  common  welfare. 
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3.  There  is  one  plain  way  of  rendering 
this  duty  possible,  or  of  perfectly  recon¬ 
ciling  charity  to  self-love;  which  is,  a 
making  the  welfare  of  our  neighbour  to  be 
our  own  :  which  if  we  can  do,  then  easily 
may  we  desire  it  more  seriously,  then  may 
we  promote  it  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
vigour :  for  then  it  will  be  an  instance  of 
self-love  to  exercise  charity ;  then  both  these 
inclinations  conspiring  will  march  evenly 
together,  one  will  not  extrude  nor  depress 
the  other. 

It  may  be  hard,  while  our  concerns  ap¬ 
pear  divided,  not  to  prefer  our  own ;  but 
when  they  are  coincident,  or  conspire  to¬ 
gether,  the  ground  of  that  partiality  is 
removed. 

Nor  is  this  an  imaginary  course,  but 
grounded  in  reason,  and  thereby  reducible 
to  practice :  for  considering  the  manifold 
bands  of  relation  (natural,  civil,  or  spi¬ 
ritual)  between  men,  as  naturally  of  the 
same  kind  and  blood,  as  civilly  members 
of  the  same  society,  as  spiiitually  linked 
in  one  brotherhood  ;  considering  the  mu¬ 
tual  advantages  derivable  from  the  wealth 
and  welfare  of  each  other  (in  way  of  need¬ 
ful  succour,  advice,  and  comfort,  of  profit¬ 
able  commerce,  of  pleasant  conversation;) 
considering  the  mischiefs  which  from  our 
neighbour’s  indigency  and  affliction  we  may 
incur,  they  rendering  him  as  a  wild  beast, 
unsociable,  troublesome,  and  formidable 
to  us  ;  considering  that  we  cannot  be  happy 
without  good  nature  and  good  humour, 
and  that  good  nature  cannot  behold  any 
sad  object  without  pity  and  dolorous  re¬ 
sentment,  good  humour  cannot  subsist  in 
prospect  of  such  objects  ;  considering  that 
charity  is  an  instrument,  whereby  we  may 
apply  all  our  neighbour’s  good  to  ourselves, 
it  being  ours,  if  we  can  find  complacence 
therein ;  it  may  appear  reasonable  to  reckon 
all  our  neighbour’s  concerns  to  our  aeeount. 

That  this  is  practicable,  experience  may 
confirm ;  for  we  may  observe,  that  men 
commonly  do  thus  appropriate  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  others,  resenting  the  disasters  of 
a  friend  or  of  a  relation  with  as  sensible 
displeasure  as  they  could  their  own  ;  and 
answerably  finding  as  high  a  satisfaction 
in  their  good  fortune.  Yea,  many  persons 
do  feel  more  pain  by  compassion  for  others, 
than  they  could  do  in  sustaining  the  same 
evils ;  divers  can  with  a  stout  heart  under¬ 
go  their  own  afflictions,  who  are  melted 
w  ith  those  of  a  friend  or  brother.  Seeing, 
then,  in  true  judgment,  humanity  doth 
match  any  other  relation,  and  Christianity 
far  doth  exceed  all  other  alliances,  why 
may  we  not  on  them  ground  the  like  af¬ 


fections  and  practices,  if  reason  hath  any 
force,  or  consideration  can  anywise  sway 
in  our  practice  ? 

4.  It  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  perfect 
observance  of  this  rule,  to  the  depression 
of  self-love,  and  advancement  of  charity  to 
the  highest  pitch,  if  we  do  studiously  con¬ 
template  ourselves,  strictly  examining  our 
conscience,  and  seriously  reflecting  on  our 
unworthiness  and  vileness ;  the  infirmities 
and  defects  of  nature,  the  corruptions  and 
defilements  of  our  soul,  the  sins  and  mis¬ 
carriages  of  our  lives:  which  doing,  we 
shall  certainly  be  far  from  admiring  or 
doting  on  ourselves;  but  rather,  as  Job 
did,  we  shall  condemn  and  abhor  ourselves  i i 
when  we  see  ourselves  so  deformed  and 
ugly,  how  can  we  be  amiable  in  our  own 
eyes?  how  can  we  more  esteem  or  affect 
ourselves  than  others,  of  whose  unworthi¬ 
ness  we  can  hardly  be  so  conscious  or  sure;? 
What  place  can  there  be  for  that  vanity 
and  folly,  for  that  pride  and  arrogance,  for 
that  partiality  and  injustice,  which  are  the 
sources  of  immoderate  self-love  ? 

5.  And  lastly,  we  may  from  many  con¬ 
spicuous  experiments  and  examples  be  as¬ 
sured  that  such  a  practice  of  this  duty  is 
not  impossible ;  but  these  I  have  already 
produced  and  urged  in  the  precedent  dis¬ 
course,  and  shall  not  repeat  them  again. 

SERMON  XXVII. 

THE  NATURE,  PROPERTIES,  AND  ACTS  OF 
CHARITY. 

Ephes.  v.  2. — And  walk  in  love. 

St.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  the  end  of  the  cum - 
mandment  (or  the  main  scope  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine)  is  charity ,  out  of  a  pure 
heart  and  a  good  conscience ,  and  faith  un¬ 
feigned;  a  that  charity  is  a  general  principle 
of  all  good  practice  (let  all  your  things 
be  done  in  charity ;)  that  is  the  sum  and 
abridgment  of  all  other  duties,  so  that  he 
that  loveth  another ,  hath  fulfilled  the  whole 
law  f  that  is  the  chief  of  the  theological 
virtues ;  the  prime  fruit  of  the  divine  Spirit , 
and  the  band  of  perfection ,  which  comhineth 
and  consummateth  all  other  graces.' 

St.  Peter  enjoineth  us,  that  to  all  other 
virtues  we  should  add  charity,  as  the  top 
and  crown  of  them  ;  and,  Above  all  things 
(saith  he)  have  fervent  charily,  among  your¬ 
selves  A 

St.  James  styleth  the  law  of  charity,  »«/“>* 
/3a<r/Ai*ov5  the  royal ,  or  sovereign  luwA 

I  Job  ix.  20  ;  xlii.  6.  *  1  Tim.  i.  5.  *>  1  Cor. 
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St.  Johncalleth  it,  in  way  of  excellence, 
the  commandment  of  God;  This  is  his  com¬ 
mandment ,  that  we  should  love  one  another. f 

Our  Lord  claimeth  it  for  his  peculiar 
law :  This  is  my  commandment ;  and,  A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you ,  That  ye  love 
one  another.  And  he  maketh  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  it  the  special  badge  and  cogni¬ 
zance  of  his  followers :  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples ,  if  ye 
love  one  another. s 

It  being  therefore  a  duty  of  so  grand 
importance,  it  is  most  requisite  that  we 
should  well  understand  it,  and  faithfully 
observe  it ;  to  which  purposes  I  shall,  by 
God’s  assistance,  endeavour  to  confer  some¬ 
what,  first  by  explaining  its  nature,  then  by 
pressing  the  observance  of  it  by  several  in¬ 
ducements. 

The  nature  of  it  will,  as  I  conceive,  be 
best  understood  by  representing  the  several 
chief  acts,  which  it  compriseth  or  implieth 
as  necessary  pre-requisites,  or  essential  in¬ 
gredients,  or  inseparable  adherents  to  it ; 
some  internally  resident  in  the  soul,  others 
discharged  in  external  performance;  to¬ 
gether  with  some  special  properties  of  it. 
And  such  are  those  which  follow :  — 

I.  Loving  our  neighbour  doth  imply,  that 
we  should  value  and  esteem  him :  this  is 
necessary,  for  affection  doth  follow  opinion; 
so  that  we  cannot  like  any  thing  which  we 
do  not  esteem,  or  wherein  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prehend  some  considerable  good,  attractive 
of  affection ;  that  is  not  amiable,  which  is 
wholly  contemptible ;  or  so  far  as  it  is  such. 

But  in  right  judgment  no  man  is  sdch; 
for  the  Wise  Man  telleth  us,  that  he  that 
despiseth  his  neighbour ,  sinneth;  and,  He 
is  void  of  understanding  that  despiseth  his 
neighbour ; h  but  no  man  is  guilty  of  sin  or 
folly  for  despising  that  which  is  wholly  des¬ 
picable. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  every  man  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  defects  and  to  mischances,  apt  to 
breed  contempt,  especially  in  the  minds  of 
vulgar  and  weak  people ;  but  no  man  is 
really  despicable.  For, 

Every  man  living  hath  stamped  on  him 
the  venerable  image  of  his  glorious  Maker, 
which  nothing  incident  to  him  can  utterly 
deface. 

Every  man  is  of  a  divine  extraction,  and 
allied  to  Heaven  by  nature  and  by  grace; 
as  the  son  of  God,  and  brother  of  God 
incarnate  :  If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my 
man-servant  or  of  my  maid-servant ,  when 
they  contended  with  me ;  what  then  shall  I 
do  when  God  riseth  up  ?  and  when  he  visit- 

'lJohniU.23.il;  Iv. 21.  ‘Johnxv.  12;  xiii.34,35. 
b  Frov.  xiv.  21  ;  xi.  12. 
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eth,  what  shall  I  answer  him 1  Did  not  he 
that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ?  and 
did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb  ?* 

Every  man  is  endued  with  that  celestial 
faculty  of  reason,  inspired  by  the  Almighty 
("for,  There  is  a  spirit  in  man ,  and  the  in - 
spiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  un¬ 
derstanding),  and  hath  an  immortal  spirit 
residing  in  him ;  or  rather  is  himself  an. 
angelical  spirit  dwelling  in  a  visible  taber¬ 
nacle. 

Every  man  was  originally  designed  and 
framed  for  a  fruition  of  eternal  happiness. 

Every  man  hath  an  interest  in  the  com¬ 
mon  redemption,  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  God,  who  tasted  death  for 
every  one. 

Every  man  is  capable  of  sovereign  bliss, 
and  hath  a  crown  of  endless  glory  offered 
to  him. 

In  fine,  every  man,  and  all  men  alike, 
antecedently  to  their  own  will  and  choice, 
are  the  objects  of  his  love,  of  his  care,  of 
his  mercy ;  who  is  loving  unto  every  man , 
and  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works ;  who 
hath  made  the  small  and  the  great ,  and 
careth  for  all  alike ;  who  is  rich ,  in  bounty 
and  mercy,  toward  all  that  call  upon  him.i 

How  then  can  any  man  be  deemed  con¬ 
temptible,  having  so  noble  relations,  capa¬ 
cities,  and  privileges  ?  How  a  man  standeth 
in  esteem  with  God,  Elihu  telleth  us  :  God 
(saithhe)  is  mighty ,  and  despiseth  not  any  A 
Although  he  be  so  mighty,  so  excellent 
in  perfection,  so  infinitely  in  state  exalted 
above  all,  yet  doth  not  he  slight  any;  and 
how  can  we  contemn  those,  whom  the  cer¬ 
tain  voucher  and  infallible  judge  of  worth 
deigneth  to  value?  Indeed,  God  so  valued 
every  man  as  to  take  great  care,  to  be  at 
great  cost  and  trouble,  to  stoop  down  from 
heaven,  to  assume  mortal  flesh,  to  endure 
pinching  wants  and  sore  distresses,  to  taste 
death  for  every  one. 

We  may  ask  with  St.  Paul,  Why  dost 
thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  t 1 

Is  it  for  the  lowness  of  his  condition,  or 
for  any  misfortune  that  hath  befallen  him? 
But  are  not  the  best  men,  are  not  all  men, 
art  not  thou  thyself,  obnoxious  to  the  like  ?  “ 
Hath  not  God  declared  that  he  hath  a  spe¬ 
cial  regard  to  such  ?  and  are  not  such  things 
commonly  disposed  by  his  hand  with  a  gra¬ 
cious  intent  ? 

Is  it  for  meanness  of  parts,  or  abilities, 
or  endowments  ?  But  are  not  these  the 
gifts  of  God,  absolutely  at  his  disposal, 
and  arbitrarily  distributed  or  preserved; 

•  Job  xxxi.  13,  14,  15  ;  xxxii.  8.  J  Fsal.  cilv.  9; 
Job  xxxiv.  19;  Wisd.  vi.  8;  Itom.  X.  12;  lii.  22. 
k  Job  xxxvi.  5 ;  l’sal.  lxix.  33.  1  Horn.  xir.  10. 

m  James  ii.  5 ;  Fsal.xxxvii.  33 ;  cxlvi.  9. 
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so  that  thou  who  art  so  wise  in  thy  own 
conceit  to-day,  mayest,  by  a  disease,  or 
from  a  judgment,  deserved  by  thy  pride, 
become  an  idiot  to-morrow?  Have  not 
many  good,  and  therefore  many  happy 
men,  wanted  those  things?11 

Is  it  for  moral  imperfections  or  blemishes ; 
for  vicious  habits,  or  actual  misdemeanours  ? 
These  indeed  are  the  only  debasements  and 
disparagements  of  a  man ;  yet  do  they  not 
expunge  the  characters  of  divinity  impressed 
on  his  nature  ;  and  he  may  by  God’s  mercy 
recover  from  them.  And  are  not  we  our¬ 
selves,  if  grace  do  not  uphold  us,  liable  to 
the  same?  Yea,  may  we  not,  if  without 
partiality  or  flattery  we  examine  ourselves, 
discern  the  same  within  us,  or  other  defects 
equivalent  ?  And,  however,  is  not  pity  ra¬ 
ther  due  to  them  than  contempt  ?  Whose 
character  was  it,  that  they  trusted  they  were 
righteous ,  and  despised  others  ?°  That  the 
most  palpable  offender  should  not  be  quite 
despised,  God  had  a  special  care  in  his  Law, 
for  that  end  moderating  punishment,  and 
restraining  the  number  of  stripes :  If  (saith 
the  Law)  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be 
beaten ,  the  judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie  down, 
and  to  be  beaten  before  his  face ,  according 
to  his  fault ,  by  a  certain  number.  Forty 
stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed : 
lest ,  if  he  should  exceed ,  and  beat  him  above 
these  with  many  stripes ,  then  thy  brother 
should  seem  vile  unto  thee.v 

W e  may  consider  that  the  common  things, 
both  good  and  bad,  wherein  men  agree, 
are  far  more  considerable  than  the  pecu¬ 
liar  things  wherein  they  differ :  to  be  a 
man,  is  much  beyond  being  a  lord,  or  a 
wit,  or  a  philosopher  ;  to  be  a  Christian, 
doth  infinitely  surpass  being  an  emperor, 
or  a  learned  clerk;  to  be  a  sinner,  is  much 
worse  than  to  be  a  beggar,  or  an  idiot. 
The  agreement  of  men  is  in  the  substance 
and  body  of  thing's ;  the  difference  is  in  a 
circumstance,  a  fringe,  or  a  shadow  about 
them ;  so  that  we  cannot  despise  another 
man,  without  reflecting  contempt  on  our¬ 
selves,  who  are  so  very  like  him,  and  not 
considerably  better  than  he,  or  hardly  can 
without  arrogance  pretend  to  be  so. 

We  may,  therefore,  and  reason  doth  re¬ 
quire,  that  we  should  value  our  neighbour ; 
and  it  is  no  impossible  or  unreasonable 
precept  which  St.  Peter  giveth  us,  to  ho¬ 
nour  all  men;*  and  with  it  a  charitable 
mind  will  easily  comply:  it  ever  will  descry 
something  valuable,  something  honourable, 
something  amiable  in  our  neighbour ;  it  will 
find  somewhat  of  dignity  in  the  meanest, 

“  1  Cor.  i.  36.  °  Luke  xviii.  9  ;  xvi.  IS. 

’  Deut.  xxv.  2,3.  ">  1  Fet  ii.  IT- 
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somewhat  of  worth  in  the  basest,  some¬ 
what  hopeful  in  the  most  degenerate  of  men ; 
it  therefore  will  not  absolutely  slight  or 
scorn  any  man  whatever,  looking  on  him 
as  an  abject  or  forlorn  wretch,  unworthy 
of  consideration.1. 

It  is  indeed  a  point  of  charity  to  see  more 
things  estimable  in  others  than  in  ourselves ; 
or  to  be  apprehensive  of  more  defects  merit¬ 
ing  disesteem  in  ourselves  than  in  others  ; 
and  consequently  in  our  opinion  to  prefer 
others  before  us,  according  to  those  apos¬ 
tolical  precepts,  Be  kindly  affected  one  to¬ 
ward  another  with  brotherly  love ,  in  honour 
preferring  one  another.  In  lowliness  of 
mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  them¬ 
selves.  Be  subject  one  to  another .’ 

II.  Loving  our  neighbour  doth  imply  a 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  of  his  welfare, 
and  good  of  all  kinds,  in  due  proportion: 
for  it  is  a  property  of  love,  that  it  would 
have  its  object  most  worthy  of  itself,  and 
consequently  that  it  should  attain  the  best 
state  whereof  it  is  capable,  and  persist  firm 
therein;  to  be  fair  and  plump,  to  flourish 
and  thrive  without  diminution  or  decay ; 
this  is  plain  to  experience  in  respect  to  any 
other  thing  (a  horse,  a  flower,  a  building, 
or  any  such  thing)  which  we  pretend  to 
love ;  wherefore  charity  should  dispose  us 
to  be  thus  affected  to  our  neighbour ;  so 
that  we  do  not  look  upon  his  condition  or 
affairs  with  an  indifferent  eye  or  cold  heart, 
but  are  much  concerned  for  him,  and  put 
forth  hearty  wishes  for  his  interests :  we 
should  wish  him  adorned  with  all  virtue, 
and  accomplished  with  all  worthy  endow¬ 
ments  of  soul ;  we  should  wish  him  pro¬ 
sperous  success  in  all  his  designs,  and  a 
comfortable  satisfaction  of  his  desires  ;  wre 
should  wish  him  with  alacrity  of  mind  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  to  enjoy 
the  best  accommodations  of  his  life.  Not 
formally  and  in  compliment,  as  the  mode 
is,  but  really  and  with  a  cordial  sense,  upon 
his  undertaking  any  enterprise,  w  e  should 
wish  him  good  speed  ;  upon  any  prosper¬ 
ous  success  of  his  endeavours,  we  should 
bid  him  joy  ;  wherever  he  is  going,  what¬ 
ever  he  is  doing,  we  should  wish  him  peace 
and  the  presence  of  God  with  him  ;  we 
should  tender  his  health,  his  safety,  his 
quiet,  his  reputation,  his  wealth,  his  pro¬ 
sperity,  in  all  respects ;  but  especially  with 
peculiar  ardency  we  should  desire  his  final 
w  elfare,  and  the  happiness  of  his  soul,  that 
being  incomparably  his  chief  concern. 

Hence  readily  should  we  pour  forth  our 
prayers,  which  are  the  truest  expressions 
r  1  Cor.  xiii.  7. 
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of  good  desire,  for  the  welfare  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  to  him  who  is  able  to  work  and  be¬ 
stow  it. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  St.  Paul  for  his 
countrymen,  signified  in  those  words :  Bre¬ 
thren.  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  Israel  is.  that  they  may  be  saved;'  such 
was  his  love  to  the  Philippians,  God  is  my 
record,  how  greatly  I  long  after  you  all *  in 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  this  I  pray , 
that  your  love  may  abound  more  and  more 
in  knowledge,  and  in  all  judgment  .u 

Such  was  St.  John's  charity  to  his  friend 
Gaius,  to  whom  he  said.  Beloved ,  I  wish 
above  all  thuigs  that  thou  mayest prosper  and 
be  in  health ,  even  as  thy  soul  prosperethJ 

Such  is  the  charity  which  we  are  en¬ 
joined  to  express  toward  all  men.  by  pray¬ 
ing  for  all  men.  in  conformity  to  the  charity 
of  God,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved , 
and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.w 

Such  is  the  charity  we  are  commanded 
to  use  toward  our  enemies,  blessing  those 
who  curse  us ,  and  praying  for  those  who 
despitefully  use  us ,  and  persecute  us ; 1  the 
which  was  exemplified  by  our  Lord,  by  St. 
Stephen,  by  all  the  holy  apostles. 

III.  Charity  doth  imply  a  complacence 
or  delightful  satisfaction  in  the  good  of  our 
neighbour  ;  this  is  consequent  on  the  for¬ 
mer  property,  for  that  joy  naturally  doth 
result  from  events  agreeable  to  our  de¬ 
sire:  charity  hath  a  good  eye,  which  is  not 
offended  or  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  its 
neighbour's  virtue,  or  with  the  splendour 
of  his  fortune,  but  vieweth  either  of  them 
steadily  with  pleasure,  as  a  very  delightful 
spectacle ;  it  beholdeth  him  to  prosper  and 
flourish,  to  grow  in  wealth  and  repute,  not 
only  without  envious  repining,  but  with 
gladsome  content :  its  property  is  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice  ;r  to  partake  of  their 
enjoyments,  to  feast  in  their  pleasures,  to 
triumph  in  their  success. 

As  one  member  doth  feel  the  health  and 
the  delight  which  another  immediately  doth 
enjoy  ; 1  so  hath  a  charitable  man  a  sensible 
complacence  in  the  welfare  and  joy  of  his 
neighbour. 

His  prosperity  of  any  kind,  in  proportion 
to  its  importance,  doth  please  him ;  but 
especially  his  spiritual  proficiency  and  im¬ 
provement  in  virtue  doth  yield  matter  of 
content ;  and  his  good  deeds  he  beholdeth 
with  abundant  satisfaction. 

This  is  that  instance  of  charity  which 
St.  Paul  so  frequently  doth  express  in  his 
epistles,1  declaring  the  extreme  joy  he  did 

•  ir.ro'J* 
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feel  in  the  faith,  in  the  virtue,  in  the  orderly 
conversation  of  those  brethren  to  whom  he 
writeth. 

This  charity  possessed  St.  John,  when 
he  said,  I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear 
that  my  children  icalk  in  truth.* 

This  is  the  charity  of  heaven,  which  doth 
even  cheer  the  angels,  and  doth  enhance 
the  bliss  of  the  blessed  spirits  there ;  of 
whom  it  is  said.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over 
every  sinner  that  repentcthS  Hence  this  is 
the  disposition  of  charitable  persons,  sin¬ 
cerely  to  congratulate  any  good  occurrence 
to  their  neighbour  ;  they  are  ready  to  con¬ 
spire  in  rendering  thanks  and  praise  to  the 
Author  of  their  welfare,  taking  the  good 
conferred  on  their  neighbour  as  a  blessing 
and  obligation  on  themselves  ;  so  that  they 
upon  such  occasions  are  apt  to  say  with  St. 
Paul,  What  thanks  can  we  render  to  God 
for  you.  for  all  the  joy  wherewith  we  joy  for 
your  sakes  before  God  t  and,  We  are  bouna 
to  thank  God  ahcays  for  you.  brethren,  be¬ 
cause  that  your  faith  groweth  exceedingly , 
and  that  the  charity  of  every  one  of  you  all 
toward  each  other  aboundeth  .-  and,  I  thank 
my  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace 
of  God  which  is  given  you  by  Jesus  Christ , 
that  in  every  thing  ye  are  enriched  by  him  J 

It  is  a  precept  of  St.  Paul,  Give  thanks 
always  In?  !■«>■»> ;  which  is  translated  for 
all  things,  but  it  might  as  well  be  rendered 
for  all  persons,  according  to  that  injunc¬ 
tion,  I  exhort,  that first  of  all,  supplications , 
prayers,  intercessions ,  and  giving  of  thanks 
be  made  for  all  men : e  not  only  prayers  are 
to  be  made,  but  thanksgivings  are  to  be 
offered  for  all  men,  out  of  general  charity. 

IV.  Correspondency,  love  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour  doth  imply  condolency  and  commise¬ 
ration  of  the  evils  befalling  him:  for  what 
we  love,  we  cannot  without  displeasure  be¬ 
hold  lying  in  a  bad  condition,  sinking  into 
decay,  or  in  danger  to  perish  ;  so,  to  a  cha¬ 
ritable  mind,  the  bad  state  of  any  man  is  a 
most  unpleasant  and  painful  sight. 

It  is  the  property  of  charity  to  mourn1 
with  those  that  mourn;  not  coldly,  but  pas¬ 
sionately  (for  it  is  to  weep  with  those  that 
weep),  resenting  every  man's  case  with  an 
affection  suitable  thereto,  and  as  he  doth 
himself  resent  it. 

Is  any  man  fallen  into  disgrace?  charity 
doth  hold  down  its  head,  is  abashed  and 
out  of  countenance,  partaking  of  his  shame : 
is  any  man  disappointed  of  his  hopes  or 
endeavours?  charity  crieth  out  alas!  as  if 
it  were  itself  defeated:  is  any  man  afflicted 

>>  3  John  4.  •  Luke  IV.  7.  10.  ■>  1  Thess.  iii.  9 ; 

2  Thess.  i.  3;  1  Cor.  i.  4.  5 :  (Phil.  i.  3:  Rom.  i.  8; 
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with  pain  or  sickness  ?  charity  looketh  sad¬ 
ly,  it  sigheth  and  groaneth,  it  fainteth  and 
languisheth  with  him  :  is  any  man  pinched 
with  hard  want  ?  charity,  if  it  cannot  suc¬ 
cour,  it  will  condole?  doth  ill  news  arrive? 
charity  doth  hear  it  with  an  unwilling  ear 
and  a  sad  heart,  although  not  particularly 
concerned  in  it.  The  sight  of  a  wreck  at 
sea,  of  a  field  spread  with  carcasses,  of  a 
country  desolated,  of  houses  burnt  and 
cities  ruined,  and  of  the  like  calamities  in¬ 
cident  to  mankind,  would  touch  the  bowels 
of  any  man  ;  but  the  very  report  of  them 
would  affect  the  heart  of  charity.  It  doth 
not  suffer  a  man  with  comfort  or  ease  to 
enjoy  the  accommodations  of  his  own  state, 
while  others  before  him  are  in  distress :  it 
cannot  be  merry  while  any  man  in  presence 
is  sorrowful :  it  cannot  seem  happy  while 
its  neighbour  doth  appear  miserable :  it 
hath  a  share  in  all  the  afflictions  which  it 
doth  behold  or  hear  of,  according  to  that 
instance  in  St.  Paul  of  the  Pliilippians,  Ye 
have  done  well ,  that  ye  did  communicate 
withB  (or  partake  in)  my  afflictions ;  and 
according  to  that  precept,  Remember  those 
which  are  in  bonds ,  as  bound  with  them. 

Such  w-as  the  charity  of  Job  :  Did  not  I 
weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble  ?  was  not 
my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor  ?  h 

Such  was  the  charity  of  the  Psalmist, 
even  toward  his  ingrateful  enemies :  They 
(saith  he)  rewarded  me  evil  for  good ,  to  the 
spoiling  of  my  soul ;  but  as  for  me,  when 
they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth , 
I  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting.  I  behaved 
myself  as  though  it  had  been  my  friend  or 
my  brother ;  I  bowed  down  heavily  as  one 
that  moumeth  for  his  mother.' 

Such  was  the  charity  of  St.  Paul :  Who 
is  weak  (said  he)  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  who 
is  ofjended ,  and  I  bum  not  ?  >  with  fervent 
compassion. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  our  Saviour ; 
which  so  reigned  in  his  heart,  that  no  pas¬ 
sion  is  so  often  attributed  to  him  as  this  of 
pity,  it  being  expressed  to  be  the  motive  of 
his  great  works.  Jesus  (saith  St.  Matthew) 
went  forth ,  and  saw  a  great  multitude , 
ivT\ayxdrfn  -t’  aiirois,  and  was  moved  (in 
his  bowels)  with  compassion  toward  them , 
and  he  healed  their  sick: k  and,  I have  com¬ 
passion i*  on  the  multitude ,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  eat :  and  I  will  not  send  them 
away  fasting ,  lest  they  faint  in  the  way ; 1 
and,  Jesus  had  compassion  on  them ,  and 
touched  their  eyes:m  and,  Jesus,  moved  with 

*  ZvyxeiianoZtTK.  Heb.  xiii.  3.  h  Job  xxx.  25. 
».rsal.  xxxv.  12  13.  14.  J  2  Cor.  xi  29.  k  Matt, 
xiv.  u.  i  Matt.  xv.  32.  “  Matt.  xx.  34. 
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compassion ,  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched 
him  (the  leper),  and  saith  unto  him ,  1  will , 
be  thou  clean : n  and.  When  the  Lord  saw 
her  (the  widow  of  Nain,  whose  son  was 
carried  out),  he  had  compassion  onher:° 
and,  He  beheld  the  city ,  and  wept  over  itf 
considering  the  miseries  impendent  on  it, 
as  a  just  punishment  of  their  outrageous 
injuries  against  himself:  and  when  the  two 
good  sisters  did  bewail  their  brother  Laza¬ 
rus,  He  groaned  in  spirit ,  and  was  troubled; 
and  wept  with  them :  whence  the  Jews  did 
collect,  Behold  how  he  loved  him /q 

Thus  any  calamity  or  misfortune  be¬ 
falling  his  neighbour  doth  raise  distasteful 
regret  and  commiseration  in  a  charitable 
soul;  but  especially  moral  evils  (which 
indeed  are  the  great  evils,  in  comparison 
whereto  nothing  else  is  evil)  do  work  that 
effect;  to  see  men  dishonour  and  wrong 
their  Maker,  to  provoke  his  anger,  and 
incur  his  disfavour ;  to  see  men  abuse  their 
reason,  and  disgrace  their  nature ;  to  see 
men  endamage  their  spiritual  estate,  to 
endanger  the  loss  of  their  souls,  to  discost 
from  their  happiness,  and  run  into  eternal 
ruin,  by  distemper  of  mind  and  an  inor¬ 
dinate  conversation ;  this  is  most  afflictive 
to  a  man  endued  with  any  good  degree  of 
charity.  Could  one  see  a  man  sprawling 
on  the  ground,  weltering  in  his  blood,  with 
gaping  wounds,  gasping  for  breath,  without 
compassion?  And  seeing  the  condition  of 
him  that  lieth  grovelling  in  sin,  weltering 
in  guilt,  wounded  with  bitter  remorse  and 
pangs  of  conscience,  nearly  obnoxious  to 
eternal  death,  is  far  worse  and  more  de¬ 
plorable  ;  how  can  it  but  touch  the  heart 
of  a  charitable  man,  and  stir  his  bowel3 
with  compassionate  anguish  ? 

Such  was  the  excellent  charity  of  the 
the  holy  Psalmist,  signified  in  those  ejacu¬ 
lations  :  I  beheld  the  transgressors ,  and  was 
grieved;  because  they  kept  not  thy  word : 
and,  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  mine  eyes , 
because  men  keep  not  thy  law.T 

Such  was  the  charity  of  St.  Paul  toward 
his  incredulous  and  obdurate  countrymen 
(notwithstanding  their  hatred  and  ill  treat¬ 
ment  of  himself),  the  which  he  so  earnestly 
did  aver  in  those  words:  I  say  the  truth ,  I 
lie  not ,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  Holy  Ghost ,  that  I  have  great 
heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart  * 
for  them. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  our  Lord,  which 
disposed  him,  as  to  a  continual  sense  of 
men’s  evils,  so  upon  particular  occasions 

n  Mark  i.  41.  °  Luke  vii.  13.  p  Luke  xix.  41. 
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to  grieve  at  their  sins  and  spiritual  wants ; 
as  when  the  Pharisees  maligned  him  for 
his  doing  good,  he,  it  is  said,  did  evWwru- 
c6at,  grieve  (or  condole)  for  the  hardness  of 
their  heart;1  and,  When  he  saw  the  mul¬ 
titude,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  on 
them ,  because  they  fainted,  and  ivere  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd  :u 
and  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem ,  because 
it  did  not  know  in  its  day  the  things  which 
belonged  to  its  peace,"  (either  temporal,  or 
eternal.) 

This  is  that  charity,  which  God  himself 
in  a  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  man¬ 
ner  doth  exemplify  to  us:  for  he  is  the 
Father  of  pities;  ■* oXiur-r/.ayx^os,  full  of 
bowels;  his  bowels  are  troubled,  and  do 
sound,  when  he  is  (for  upholding  justice, 
or  reclaiming  sinners)  constrained  to  inflict 
punishment ;  of  him  it  is  said,  that  his  soul 
was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel;  and 
that  he  was  afflicted  in  all  the  afflictions  of 
his  people.*  So  incredible  miracles  doth 
infinite  charity  work  in  God,  that  the  im¬ 
passible  God  in  a  manner  should  suffer 
with  us,  that  happiness  itself  should  partake 
in  our  misery ;  that  grief  should  spring  up 
in  the  fountain -of  joy.  How  this  can  be, 
we  thoroughly  cannot  well  apprehend ;  but 
surely  those  expresses  are  used  in  conde¬ 
scension  to  signify  the  greatly  charitable 
benignity  of  God,  and  to  show  us  our  duty, 
that  ice  should  be  merciful  as  our  heavenly 
Father  is  merciful,  sympathizing  with  the 
miseries  and  sorrows  of  our  brethren. y 

This  is  that  duty  which  is  so  frequently 
inculcated ;  when  we  are  charged  to  put  on 
bowels  of  pity ,  to  be  tender¬ 

hearted,  to  be  avp*a.6ui,  compassionate  one 
toward  another.* 

Hence  it  is,  that  good  men  in  this  world 
cannot  live  in  any  briskness  of  mirth  or 
height  of  jollity,  their  own  enjoyments  be¬ 
ing  tempered  by  the  discontents  of  others ; 
the  continual  obvious  spectacles  of  sorrow 
and  of  sin  damping  their  pleasures,  and 
quashing  excessive  transports  of  joy:  for 
who  could  much  enjoy  himself  in  an  hos¬ 
pital,  in  a  prison,  in  a  charnel? 

V.  It  is  generally  a  property  of  love  to 
appropriate  its  object ;  in  apprehension  and 
affection  embracing  it,  possessing  it,  en¬ 
joying  it  as  its  own:  so  charity  doth  make 
our  neighbour  to  be  ours,  engaging  us  to 
tender  his  case  and  his  concerns  as  our  own; 
so  that  we  shall  exercise  about  them  the 
same  affections  of  soul  (the  same  desires, 

*  Mark  iii.  5.  »  Matt.  ix.  3G.  w  Luke  xi.\.  41. 
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the  same  hopes  and  fears,  the  same  joys 
and  sorrows),  as  about  our  own  nearest  and 
most  peculiar  interest ;  so  that  his  danger 
will  affright  us,  and  in  his  security  we  shall 
find  repose ;  his  profit  is  gain,  and  his 
losses  are  damages  to  us  ;  we  do  rise  by  his 
preferment,  and  sink  down  by  his  fall ;  his 
good  speed  is  a  satisfaction,  and  his  dis¬ 
appointment  a  cross  to  us ;  his  enjoyments 
afford  pleasure,  and  his  sufferings  bring 
pain  to  us. 

So  charity  doth  enlarge  our  minds  be¬ 
yond  private  considerations,  conferring  on 
them  an  universal  interest,  and  reducing 
all  the  world  within  the  verge  of  their  af¬ 
fectionate  care ;  so  that  a  man’s  self  is  a 
very  small  and  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  regard :  whence  charity  is  said  not  to 
seek  its  own  things,  and  we  are  commanded 
not  to  look  on  our  own  things ; a  for  that  the 
regard  which  charity  beareth  to  its  own 
interest,  in  comparison  to  that  which  it 
beareth  toward  the  concerns  of  others, 
hath  the  same  proportion  as  one  man  hath 
to  all  men ;  being  therefore  exceedingly 
small,  and  as  it  were  none  at  all. 

This  (saith  St.  Chrysostom)  is  the  canon 
of  most  perfect  Christianism,  this  is  an  exact 
boundary ,  this  is  the  highest  top  of  it,  to 
seek  things  profitable  to  the  public:*  and 
according  to  this  rule  charity  doth  walk ; b 
it  prescribeth  that  compass  to  itself,  it  as- 
pireth  to  that  pitch ;  it  disposeth  to  act  as 
St.  Paul  did,  I please  all  men  in  all  things, 
not  seeking  mine  own  profit,  but  the  profit 
of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved. c 

VI.  It  is  a  property  of  love  to  affect 
union,  or  the  greatest  approximation  that 
can  be  to  its  object.  As  hatred  doth  set 
things  at  distance,  making  them  to  shun 
or  chase  away  one  another;  so  love  doth 
attract  things,  doth  combine  them,  doth 
hold  them  fast  together ;  every  one  would 
be  embracing  and  enjoying  what  he  loveth 
in  the  manner  whereof  it  is  capable:  so 
doth  charity  dispose  a  man  to  conjunction 
with  others;  it  soon  will  breed  acquaint¬ 
ance,  kind  conversation,  and  amicable  cor¬ 
respondence  with  our  neighbour. 

It  would  be  a  stranger  to  no  man,  to 
whom  by  its  intercourse  it  may  yield  any 
benefit  or  comfort. 

Its  arms  are  always  open,  and  its  bosom 
free  to  receive  all,  who  do  not  reject  or 
decline  its  amity. 

It  is  most  frankly  accessible,  most  af¬ 
fable,  most  tractable,  most  sociable,  most 

*  rTovro  xctvwv  xcurria.vHrfjt'Ov  rev  r Xnorde.rov%  revro  ofCf 
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apt  to  interchange  good  offices ;  most  ready 
to  oblige  others,  and  willing  to  be  obliged 
by  them. 

It  avoideth  that  unreasonable  suspicious¬ 
ness  and  diffidence,  that  timorous  shyness, 
that  crafty  reservedness,  that  supercilious 
morosity,  that  fastidious  sullenness,  and 
the  like  untoward  dispositions,  which  keep 
men  in  estrangement,  stifling  good  incli¬ 
nations  to  familiarity  and  friendship. 

VII.  It  is  a  property  of  love  to  desire 
a  reciprocal  affection  ;*  for  that  is  the 
surest  possession  and  firmest  union,  which 
is  grounded  upon  voluntarily  conspiring 
in  affection  ;  and  if  we  do  value  any  per¬ 
son,  we  cannot  but  prize  his  good-will  and 
esteem. 

Charity  is  the  mother  of  friendship,  not 
only  as  inclining  us  to  love  others,  but  as 
attracting  others  to  love  us  ;  disposing  us 
to  affect  their  amity,  and  by  obliging  means 
to  procure  it. 

Hence  is  that  evangelical  precept  so 
often  enjoined  to  us,  of  pursuing  peace 
with  all  men ,  importing  that  we  should 
desire  and  seek  by  all  fair  means  the  good¬ 
will  of  men,  without  which  peace  from 
them  cannot  subsist  ;d  for  if  they  do  not 
love  us,  they  will  be  infesting  us  with  un¬ 
kind  words  or  deeds. 

VIII.  Hence  also  charity  disposeth  to 
please  our  neighbour,  not  only  by  inoffen¬ 
sive  but  by  obliging  demeanour  ;  by  a  ready 
complaisance  and  compliance  with  his  fa¬ 
shion,  with  his  humour,  with  his  desire  in 
matters  lawful,  or  in  a  way  consistent  with 
duty  and  discretion. 

Such  charity  St.  Paul  did  prescribe; 
Let  every  one  please  his  neighbour ,  for  his 
good  to  edification  ;e  such  he  practised 
himself;  Keen  as  I  please  all  men  in  all 
things ,  not  seeking  mine  own  prrojit ;  and, 
I  have  made  myself  a  servant  to  all ,  that  1 
might  gain  the  more.1 

Such  was  the  charity  of  our  Lord,  for 
even  Christ  pleased  not  h  imself .- 8  he  indeed 
did  stoop  to  converse  with  sorry  men  in 
their  way,  he  came  when  he  was  invited, 
he  accepted  their  entertainment,  he  from 
the  frankness  of  his  conversation  with  all 
sorts  of  persons  did  undergo  the  reproach 
of  being  a  winebibber ,  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners .h 

It  is  the  genius  and  complexion  of  cha¬ 
rity  to  affect  nothing  uncouth  or  singular 
in  matters  of  indifferent  nature ;  to  be 
candid,  not  rigid,  in  opinion ;  to  be  pliable, 

•  9pes  mutuffi  charitatis — Sen.  Ep.  Lx. 
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not  stiff,  in  humour  ;  to  be  smooth  and 
gentle,  not  rugged  and  peevish,  in  beha¬ 
viour. 

It  doth  indeed  not  flatter,  not  soothe, 
not  humour  any  man  in  bad  things,  or  in 
things  very  absurd  and  foolish ;  it  would 
rather  choose  to  displease  and  cross  him, 
than  to  abuse,  to  delude,  to  wrong,  or 
hurt  him ;  but  excepting  such  cases,  it 
gladly  pleaseth  all  men,  denying  its  own 
will  and  conceit  to  satisfy  the  pleasure  and 
fancy  of  others  ;  practising  that  which  St. 
Peter  enjoined  in  that  precept,  Be  of  one 
mind ,  be  compassionate ,  love  as  brethren , 
be  pitiful ,  be  courteous  ;*  or  as  St.  Paul 
might  intend,  when  he  bid  us 
A-ijAaif,  to  gratify,  to  indulge  one  another .* 

IX.  Love  of  our  neighbour  doth  imply 
readiness  upon  all  occasions  to  do  him  good, 
to  promote  and  advance  his  benefit  in  all 
kinds. 

It  doth  not  rest  in  good  opinions  of  mind, 
and  good  affections  of  heart,  but  from  those 
roots  doth  put  forth  abundant  fruits  of  real 
beneficence;  it  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
faint  desires  or  sluggish  wishes,  but  will 
be  up  and  doing  what  it  can  for  its  neigh¬ 
bour. 

Love  is  a  busy  and  active,  a  vigorous  and 
sprightful,  a  courageous  and  industrious 
disposition  of  soul ;  which  will  prompt  a 
man,  and  push  him  forward  to  undertake 
or  undergo  anything,  to  endure  pains,  to 
encounter  dangers,  to  surmount  difficulties, 
for  the  good  of  its  object. i 

Such  is  true  charity :  it  will  dispose  us 
to  love ,  as  St.  John  prescribeth,  ijyy  xai 
a\y,hia,  in  work  and  in  truth ; k  not  only 
in  mental  desire,  but  in  effectual  perfor¬ 
mance;  not  only  in  verbal  pretence,  but 
in  real  effect. 

Hence  charity  will  render  a  man  a  ge¬ 
neral  benefactor,  in  all  matters,  upon  all 
occasions ;  affording  to  his  neighbour  all 
kinds  of  assistance  and  relief,  according 
to  his  neighbour’s  need,  and  his  own  abi¬ 
lity  :  it  will  make  him  a  bountiful  dispenser 
of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  a  comforter  of 
the  afflicted,  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  an  in¬ 
structor  of  the  ignorant,  an  adviser  of  the 
doubtful,  a  protector  of  the  oppressed,  a 
hospitable  entertainer  of  strangers,  a  re¬ 
conciler  of  differences,  an  intercessor  for 
offenders,  an  advocate  of  those  who  need 
defence,  a  succourer  of  all  that  want  help.f 

•  ’Oua$*ont%  ruuroiQi7;,  I LrvXayx*ot, 

u.  IPet.  iii.  8. 

*  ' A»TM*uf cttirVott  rao  icOitaCvTvi.  Acts  XX.  35. — 
A»ti YtrUcu  r-jt*  a.cUk**9‘  1  Thess.  v.  14. — 
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The  practice  of  Job  describeth  its  na¬ 
ture  :  I  (saith  he)  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried ,  and  the  fatherless ,  and  him  that  had 
none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that 
u-as  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me ;  and  I 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  1 
was  eyes  to  the  blind ,  and  feet  ivas  I  to  the 
lame :  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor ,  and  the 
cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched  out :  and 
I  brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked ,  and  plucked 
the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth.  If  I  have  held 
the  poor  from  their  desire,  or  have  caused 
the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail ;  or  have  eaten 
my  morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  fatherless 
hath  not  eaten  thereof;  if  I  have  seen  any 
perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor 
without  covering.  The  stranger  did  not 
lodge  in  the  street ;  but  I  opened  my  doors 
to  the  traveller. 1 

Such  is  a  charitable  man ;  the  sun  is  not 
more  liberal  of  his  light  and  warmth,  than 
be  is  of  beneficial  influence. 

He  doth  not  spare  his  substance,  being 
rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  will¬ 
ing  to  communicate  :  and  where  his  estate 
faileth,  yet  the  contribution  of  his  endea¬ 
vour  will  not  be  wanting ;  he  will  be  ready 
to  draw  and  press  others  to  beneficence ; 
so  doing  good  not  only  according  to  his 
power,  but  in  a  manner  beyond  it,  making 
the  ability  of  others  to  supply  his  own  weak¬ 
ness,  and  being  liberal  with  their  wealth. 
The  description  of  Cimon  is  a  good  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  charitable  man :  Nulli  jides  ejus, 
nulli  opera,  nulli  res  familiaris  defuit.m 

Thus  may  the  poorest  men  be  great  be¬ 
nefactors  :  so  the  poor  apostles,  who  had 
nothing,  yet  did  enrich  many ;  not  only 
in  spiritual  treasure,  but  taking  care  for 
supply  of  the  poor,  by  their  precepts  and 
moving  exhortations :  “  and  he  that  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head,  was  the  most  bounti¬ 
ful  person  that  ever  was  :  for  our  sake  he 
became  poor,  that  we  by  his  poverty  might 
be  made  rich.0 

In  all  kinds  charity  disposeth  to  further 
our  neighbour’s  good,  but  especially  in  the 
concerns  of  his  soul ;  the  which  as  incompa¬ 
rably  they  do  surpass  all  others,  so  it  is  the 
truest  and  noblest  charity  to  promote  them. 

It  will  incline  us  to  draw  forth  our  soul 
to  the  hungry,  and  to  satisfy  the  afflicted 
soul ;  to  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
our  house ;  to  cover  the  naked,  to  loose  the 
bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  bur¬ 
dens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  to  break 
every  yoke ; p  to  supply  any  corporal  indi- 

'  Job  xx be.  12 ;  xxxi.  16.  32.  “  Corn.  Nep.  in 

Ciroone.  °  (1  Cor.  iv.  11  ;)  2  Cor.  vi.  10.— u; 

*ktvrg<nru-  0  2  Cor.  VUl.  J 
*  Isa.  Ivlii.  7-10 ;  Ezek.  xvili.  16. 


gency,  to  relieve  any  temporal  distress : 
but  especially  it  will  induce  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  soul,  to  relieve  the  spiritual 
needs  of  our  neighbour ;  by  affording  him 
good  instruction,  and  taking  care  that  he 
be  informed  in  his  duty,  or  conducted  in 
his  way  to  happiness  ;  by  admonition  and 
exhortation  quickening,  encouraging,  pro¬ 
voking,  spurring  him  to  good  works  ;<1  by 
resolving  him  in. his  doubts,  and  comfort¬ 
ing  him  in  his  troubles  of  conscience  ; 
(lifting  up  the  hands  which  hang  clown,  and 
the  feeble  knees  ;T)  by  seasonable  and  pru¬ 
dent  reproof :  by  all  ways  serving  to  con¬ 
vert  him  from  the  error  of  his  way  ;  and 
so  saving  a  soul  from  death ,  and  hiding  a 
multitude  of  sins ;  which  is  the  proper  work 
of  charity  ;  for  charity  (saith  St.  Petei) 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.* 

This  was  the  charity  of  our  Saviour : 
He  went  about  doing  good,  healing  the 
bodily  infirmities  (every  sickness  and  every 
disease  among  the  people1),  satisfying  their 
bodily  necessities,  comforting  them  in  their 
worldly  distresses,  so  far  as  to  perform 
great  miracles  for  those  purposes  (curing 
inveterate  maladies,  restoring  limbs  and 
senses,  raising  the  dead,  multiplying  loaves 
and  fishes :)  but  his  charity  was  chiefly 
exercised  in  spiritual  beneficence  ;  in  pur¬ 
veying  sustenance  and  comfort  for  theii 
souls,  in  feeding  their  minds  by  wholesome 
instruction,  in  curing  their  spiritual  dis. 
tempers,  in  correcting  their  ignorances  anc 
errors,  in  exciting  them  to  duty  by  power¬ 
ful  advices  and  exhortations,  in  supporting 
them  by  heavenly  consolations  against  temp¬ 
tations  and  troubles.11 

Thus  also  did  the  charity  of  the  hob 
apostles  principally  exert  itself:  they  die 
not  neglect  affording  relief  to  the  outwarc 
needs  of  men ;  they  did  take  care  by  earnes 
intercession  and  exhortation  for  support  o 
the  poor  ;  but  especially  they  did  labour  te 
promote  the  spiritual  benefit  of  men  :  foi 
this  they  did  undertake  so  many  cares,  am 
toils,  and  travels  ;  for  this  they  did  under 
go  so  many  hardships,  so  many  hazards,  s< 
many  difficulties  and  troubles  :v  Therefore 
said  St.  Paul,  I  endure  all  things  for  t/u 
elects'  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain  tlu 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eter 
nal  glory." 

X.  This  indeed  is  a  property  of  charity 
to  make  a  man  deny  himself,  to  neglect  hi 
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own  interest,  yea,  to  despise  all  selfish  re¬ 
gards,  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbour  :  to 
him  that  is  inspired  with  charity,  his  own 
good  is  not  good,  when  it  standeth  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  more  considerable  good 
of  another ;  nothing  is  so  dear  to  him, 
which  he  gladly  will  not  part  with  upon 
such  considerations. 

Liberty  is  a  precious  thing,  which  every 
man  gladly  would  enjoy ;  yet  how  little  did 
St.  Paul’s  charity  regard  it!  how  abso¬ 
lutely  did  he  abandon  it  for  his  neighbour’s 
good  !  Though  (said  he)  I  am  free  from 
all  men ,  yet  I  have  made  myself  servant  (or 
have  enslaved  myself)  unto  all,1  that  I  might 
gain  the  more :  and  he  did  express  much 
satisfaction  in  the  bonds  which  he  bare  for 
the  good  of  his  brethren. y  I  Paul  (saith 
he)  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  for  you 
Gentiles  ;  — I  suffer  trouble  as  an  evil-doer , 
even  unto  bonds ; — endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sake.1 

Every  man  loveth  his  own  humour,  and 
would  please  himself :  but  the  charity  of  St. 
Paul  did  rather  choose  to  please  all  men ; 
making  him  all  things  to  all  men ,  that  by  all 
means  he  might  save  some :  and  the  rule  he 
commended  to  others,  and  imposed  on  him¬ 
self,  was  this :  We  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak ,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves .a 

Profit  is  the  common  mark  of  men’s  de¬ 
signs  and  endeavours :  but  charity  often 
doth  not  aim  thereat,  but  waveth  it  for  its 
neighbour’s  advantage :  for  m  trxo*ure,  Aim 
not  every  man  at  his  own  things ,  but  every 
man  also  at  the  things  of  others ,  is  St. 
Paul’s  rule ;  and,  Not  to  seek  his  own  profit , 
but  the  profit  of  many ,  that  they  might  be 
saved ,  was  his  practice. b 

To  suffer  is  grievous  to  human  nature, 
and  every  man  would  shun  it ;  but  charity 
not  only  doth  support  it,  but  joyeth  in  it, 
when  it  conduceth  to  its  neighbour’s  advan¬ 
tage:  I  rejoice  (said  that  charitable  Apostle) 
in  my  sufferings  for  you.c 

Ease  is  a  thing  generally  desirable  and 
acceptable  ;  but  charity  doth  part  with  it, 
embracing  labour,  watchings,  travels,  and 
troubles  for  its  neighbour’s  good:  upon 
this  account  did  the  holy  apostles  under¬ 
take  abundant  labours,  as  St.  Paul  telleth 
us  ;  and  to  this  end  (saith  he)  do  I  labour, 
striving  according  to  his  working,  which 
worketh  in  me  mightily:  to  what  end?  that 
■we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus:  this  is  that  ayaV»s,  that  labour 

*  Hai<rir  i uexur'o*  idcCfa/rot.  1  Cor.  ix.  19.  *  Phil.  i. 

12.  ■  Eph.  iii.  1-13;  2  Tim.  ii.  9, 10.  •  1  Cor.  ix. 

33:  x.  22;  Horn.  xv.  1.  b  Phil.  ii.  4;  1  Cor.  x. 

24.  •  Col.  i.  21 ;  2  Cor.  1.  4,  G ;  vii.  4. 
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of  love ,  which  they  did  commend  in  others, 
and  so  notably  themselves  exercise.4 

Life  of  all  things  is  held  most  precious 
and  dear;  yet  this  charity  upon  urgent 
occasions  will  expose,  will  sacrifice  for  its 
neighbour’s  good :  This  (our  Lord  telleth 
us)  is  the  greatest  love  that  any  man  can 
express  to  his  friend; e  and  the  highest  in¬ 
stance  that  ever  was  of  charity  was  herein 
showed ;  the  imitation  whereof  St.  John 
doth  not  doubt  to  recommend  to  us :  In 
this  (saith  he)  have  we  known  the  love  of 
God ,  because  he  hath  laid  down  his  life 
for  us;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  life 
for  the  brethren:  and  St.  Paul,  Walk  in 
love,  even  as  Christ  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to 
God:  the  which  precept  he  backed  with 
his  own  example :  I  (saith  he)  very  gladly 
will  spend  and  be  spent  for  your  souls; 
and,  If  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with 
you  all ;  and,  Being  affectionately  desirous 
of  you ,  we  were  willing  to  have  imparted 
unto  you ,  not  the  Gospel  of  God  only,  but 
also  our  own  souls ,  because  ye  were  dear 
unto  usd 

Reputation  to  some  is  more  dear  than 
life,  and  it  is  worse  than  death  to  be  held 
a  malefactor,  to  be  loaded  with  odious  re¬ 
proaches,  to  have  an  infamous  character; 
yet  charity  will  engage  men  hereto,  will¬ 
ingly  to  sustain  the  most  grievous  obloquy 
and  disgrace :  for  this  the  same  heroical 
apostles  did  pass  through  honour  and  dis¬ 
honour,  through  evil  report  and  good  re¬ 
port,  as  deceivers,  and  yet  true :  e  — for  this 
they  were  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  as 
fools,  as  weak,  as  depicable ; — were  reviled, 
defamed,  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world ,  and 
offscouring  of  all  things .h  For  this  St. 
Paul  was  content  to  suffer ,  a;  xxxov^ycs,  as 
a  malefactor .*  So  there  was  nothing  which 
charity  will  not  deny  itself  and  lose  for  the 
good  of  its  neighbour. 

XI.  It  is  a  property  of  love  not  to  stand 
upon  distinctions  and  nice  respects ;  but  to 
be  condescensive,  and  willing  to  perform 
the  meanest  offices,  needful  or  useful  for 
the  good  of  its  friend. 

He  that  truly  loveth,  is  a  voluntary  ser¬ 
vant,  and  gladly  will  stoop  to  any  employ¬ 
ment,  for  which  the  need  or  considerable 
benefit  of  him  whom  he  loveth  doth  call. 

So  the  greatest  souls,  and  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  beings,  the  which  are  most  endued 

d  l*Thess.  ii.  9;  2  Thesa.  iii.  8  ;  2  Cor.  xi  23 ;  vi.  5. 
El;  o  x.<xi  zotiu  ctyun,Zou.ivo(.  Col.  i.  29;  Act*  xxi  31, 
35;  Heb.  vi.  7;  1  Thesa.  i.  3.  'John  xv.  13. 

f  1  John  iii.  16 ;  John  xv.  12 ;  Eph.  v.  2;  2  Cor.  xii. 

15;  Phil.  ii.  17;  1  Theaa.  ii.  8.  <2  Cor.  vi  8. 
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with  charity,  by  it  are  disposed  with  great¬ 
est  readiness  to  serve  their  inferiors. 

This  made  St.  Paul  constitute  himself  a 
servant  (we  might  render  it  a  slave)  of  all 
men,‘  absolutely  devoted  to  the  promoting 
their  interests  with  his  utmost  labour  and 
diligence  ;  undertaking  toilsome  drudge¬ 
ries,  running  about  upon  errands  for  them. 

This  maketh  the  blessed  and  glorious  an¬ 
gels  (the  principalities  and  powers  above) 
vouchsafe  to  wait  on  men,  to  be  the  guards 
of  all  good  men,  to  be  ministering  spirits, 
sent  out  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  in¬ 
herit  salvation  ;k  not  only  obedience  to  God 
enforceth  them,  but  charity  disposeth  them 
gladly  to  serve  us,  who  are  so  much  their 
inferiors  ;  the  same  charity,  which  produ- 
ceth  joy  in  them  at  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner.1 

This  made  the  Son  of  God  to  descend 
from  heaven,  and  lay  aside  that  glory  which 
he  had  with  God  before  the  world  was;w 
this  made  him  who  was  so  rich  to  become 
poor ,  that  we  by  his  poverty  might  be  en¬ 
riched  ;  this  made  him  converse  and  demean 
himself  among  his  servants,  as  he  that  mi¬ 
nistered  ; n  this  made  him  to  wash  his  dis¬ 
ciples’  feet,  thereby  designing  instructively 
to  exemplify  the  duty  and  nature  of  charity ; 
for,  If  (said  he)  7,  your  Lord  and  Master , 
have  washed  your  feet,  then  ye  also  ought  to 
wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given 
you  an  example ,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 
done  to  you.° 

This  maketh  God  himself  (the  high  and 
lofty  One  that  inliabiteth  eternity ) p  to  con¬ 
descend  so  far,  as  to  be  continually  em¬ 
ployed  in  carefully  watching  over,  in  pro¬ 
viding  for,  in  protecting  and  assisting  us 
vile  and  wretched  worms,  for  though  he 
dwelletli  on  high ,  yet  humbleth  he  himself  to 
behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and 
earth.'*  This  maketh  him  with  so  much 
pain  and  patience  to  support  our  infirmities, 
to  bear  with  our  offences,  to  wait  for  our 
conversion  ;  according  to  that  protestation 
in  the  Prophet,  Thou  hast  made  me  to  sene 
with  thy  sins ,  thou  hast  wearied  me  with 
thine  iniquities.1 

In  conformity  to  this  wonderful  practice, 
whose  actions  are  the  best  rules  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  our  deportment,  charity  should 
dispose  us,  according  to  St.  Paul’s  prac¬ 
tice,  by  love  to  serve  one  another ,s 

Indeed  it  will  not  suffer  any  man  to  look 
down  on  another  with  supercilious  contempt 

j  1  Cor.  ix.  19.  k  Psal.  xci.  11 ;  xxxiv.7  ;  Ileb. 
i.  7,  14.  1  Lube  xv.  7,  10.  ivSinov  tuv  ccyyt) w. . 
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or  neglect,  as  if  he  were  unworthy  or  be¬ 
neath  our  regard.  It  will  incline  superiors 
to  look  on  their  inferiors  (their  subjects, 
their  servants,  their  meanest  and  poorest 
neighbours),  not  as  beasts  or  as  slaves,  but 
as  men,  as  brethren;*  as  descending  from 
the  same  stock,  as  partakers  of  the  common 
nature  and  reason  ;  as  those  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  like  precious  faith  ;u  as  heirs  of 
the  same  precious  promises  and  glorious 
hopes  ;  as  their  equals  in  the  best  things, 
and  in  all  considerable  advantages  ;  equals 
in  God’s  sight,  and  according  to  our  Lord’s 
intent,  when  he  said,  One  is  your  Master , 
even  Christ ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren ; v  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Paul’s  exhortation  to  Phile 
mon,  that  he  would  receive  Onesimus,  not 
now  as  a  servant,  bid  above  a  servant,  a  bro¬ 
ther  beloved  in  the  Lord.™ 

Accordingly,  charity  will  dispose  men 
of  rank  in  their  behaviour  to  be  condes- 
censive,  lowly,  meek,  courteous,  obliging 
and  helpful,  to  those  who  in  human  eye 
or  in  worldly  state  are  most  below  them ; 
remembering  that  ordinance  of  our  Lord, 
charged  on  all  his  disciples,  and  enforced 
by  his  own  pattern:  He  that  is  greatest 
among  you  let  him  be  your  servant. * 

Love  indeed  is  the  great  leveller,  which 
in  a  manner  setteth  all  things  on  even 
ground,  and  reduceth  to  a  just  poise;" 
which  bringeth  down  heaven  to  earth,  and 
raiseth  up  earth  to  heaven  ;  which  inclineth 
the  highest  to  wait  upon  the  lowest ;  which 
engageth  the  strength  of  the  mightiest  to 
help  the  weakest,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
richest  to  supply  the  poorest,  o*us  yivnra, 
1 'trims,  that  there  may  be  an  equality ; y  thal 
nowhere  there  may  be  an  useless  abun¬ 
dance,  or  a  helpless  indigence. 

XII.  Charity  doth  regulate  our  dealing, 
our  deportment,  our  conversation,  toward 
our  neighbour,  implying  good  usage  and 
fair  treatment  of  him  on  all  occasions  ;  for 
no  man  doth  handle  that  which  he  loveth 
rudely  or  roughly,  so  as  to  endanger  the 
loss,  the  detriment,  the  hurt  or  offence 
thereof. 

Wherefore  the  language  of  charity  is 
soft  and  sweet,  r.ot  wounding  the  heart, 
nor  grating  on  the  ear  of  any  with  v  horn  a 
manconverseth ;  like  the  language  of  which 
the  Wise  Man  saith,  The  words  of  the 
pure  are  pleasant  words;  —  such  as  are 
sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones : 
and,  The  words  of  a  wise  man's  mouth  are 
gracious ;*  such  as  our  Lord’s  were 

*  Amicitia  pares  invenit,  aut  facit. 

<  Job  xxxi.  13,  14.  15.  "  2  Pet.  i.  1.  v  Eph.  vi. 

9;  Col.  iv.  1;  Matt,  xxlii.  9.  "  Philem.  16. 

1  Matt,  xxiii.  11 ;  Luke  xxii.  27.  y  2  Cor.  viii.  14. 
*  Prov.  xv.  26;  xvi.  24;  F.ccles.  x.  12. 
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words  of grace  ,-a  such  as  the  Apostle 
speaketh  of,  Let  your  speech  be  always  =-» 
xdfiTi,  with  grace  —  such  as  may  give 
grace  to  the  hearers  ;b  being  entertained, 
not  with  aversation,  but  with  favourable 
acceptance. 

Its  carriage  is  gentle,  courteous,  benign ; 
bearing  in  it  marks  of  affection  and  land 
respect. 

Its  dealing  is  equal,  moderate,  fair; 
yielding  no  occasion  of  disgust  or  com¬ 
plaint  ;  not  catching  at,  or  taking  advan- 
|  tages,  not  meting  hard  measure. 

It  doth  not  foster  any  bad  passion  or 
humour,  which  may  embitter  or  sour  con¬ 
versation,  so  that  it  rendereth  a  man  con¬ 
tinually  good  company. 

If  a  man  be  harsh  or  surly  in  his  dis¬ 
course,  rugged  or  rude  in  his  demeanour, 
hai’d  and  rigorous  in  his  dealing,  it  is  a 
certain  argument  of  his  defect  in  charity  ; 
for  that  calmeth  and  sweeteneth  the  mind ; 
it  quasheth  keen,  fierce,  and  boisterous 
passions  ;  it  discardeth  those  conceits,  and 
those  humours,  from  whence  such  practice 
doth  issue. 

Charity  (saith  St.  Paul)  texnttnu,  be- 
haveth  not  itself  unhandsomely  ;c  is  not  un¬ 
toward,  unseemly,  uncivil,  or  clow-nish  in 
word,  or  in  carriage,  or  in  deed:  it  is  in 
truth  the  most  civilizing  and  most  polish¬ 
ing  disposition  that  can  be :  nothing  doth 
render  a  man  so  completely  genteel ;  not  in 
an  affected  or  artificial  way  (consisting  in 
certain  postures  or  motions  of  body  (dop- 
ping,  cringing,  &c.) ;  in  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion,  or  modish  addresses,  which  men  learn 
like  parrots,  and  vent  by  rote,  usually  not 
meaning  any  thing  by  them,  often  with 
them  disguising  fraud  and  rancour),  but 
in  a  real  and  natural  manner,  suggested 
by  good  judgment  and  hearty  affection. 

A  charitable  man  may  perhaps  not  be 
guilty  of  courtship,  or  may  be  unpractised 
in  the  modes  of  address ;  but  he  will  not 
be  deficient  in  the  substance  of  paying 
every  man  proper  and  due  respect :  this 
indeed  is  true  courtesy,  grounded  on  rea¬ 
son,  and  proceeding  from  the  heart ;  which 
therefore  is  far  more  genuine,  more  solid, 
more  steady,  than  that  which  is  built  on 
fashion,  and  issueth  from  affectation;  the 
which  indeed  only  doth  ape  or  counterfeit 
the  deportment  of  charity ;  for  what  a  cha¬ 
ritable  man  truly  is,  that  a  gallant  would 
seem  to  be. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  charity. 

There  be  also  further  many  particular 
acts,  which  have  a  very  close  alliance  to 

•  Luke  Iv.  22.  *  1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

*  Col.  iv.6.  a  3m  Tci(  xxootvci*  Epb.  iv.  29. 


it  (being  ever  coherent  with  it,  or  spring¬ 
ing  from  it),  which  are  recommended  to 
us  by  precepts  in  the  holy  Scripture  ;  the 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  mention. 

1 .  It  is  a  proper  act  of  charity  to  for¬ 
bear  anger  upon  provocation,  or  to  repress 
its  motions;  to  resent  injuries  and  dis¬ 
courtesies  either  not  at  all,  or  very  calmly 
and  mildly:  for, 

Charity  •ra^o^uytrat,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked.  Charity  suffereth  long 

and  is  kind.  Charity  Ixafttu,  doth 

endure  all  things. d 

Anger  is  a  violent  insurrection  of  the 
mind  against  a  person,  but  love  is  not  apt 
to  rise  up  in  opposition  against  any ;  anger 
is  an  intemperate  heat,  love  hath  a  pm-© 
warmth  quite  of  another  nature;  as  na¬ 
tural  heat  is  from  a  fever ;  or  as  the  heat 
of  the  sun  from  that  of  a  culinary  fire, 
which  putteth  that  out  as  the  sun-beams 
do  extinguish  a  culinary  fire :  anger  hath 
an  d/j-uon;,  an  appetite  of  revenge ,  or 
doing  mischief  to  the  object  of  it ;  but  love 
is  innocent  and  worketh  no  evil.e 

Love  disposeth,  if  our  neighbour  doth 
misbehave  himself  toward  us  (by  wrong¬ 
ful  usage,  or  unkind  carriage),  to  be  sorry 
for  him,  and  to  pity  him;  which  are  pas¬ 
sions  contrary  to  anger,  and  slaking  the 
violences  of  it. 

It  is  said  in  the  Canticles,  Many  waters 
cannot  quench  love ,  neither  can  the  floods 
drown  it : f  charity  would  hold  out  against 
many  neglects,  many  provocations. 

Hence  the  precepts :  Walk  with  all  low¬ 
liness  and  meekness ,  with  long-suffering , 
forbearing  one  another  in  love ; e  Let  all 
bitterness ,  and  wrath ,  and  anger ,  and  cla¬ 
mour ,  and  evil  speaking ,  be  put  away  from 
you ,  with  all  malice:  Put  off  anger ,  wrath, 
malice ,  &c.  Be  slow  to  wrath.h 

2.  It  is  a  proper  act  of  charity  to  remit 
offences,  suppressing  all  designs  of  revenge, 
and  not  retaining  any  grudge ;  for, 

Charity  -rL  ™  ariyo.  doth  cover  all  things  ; 
and  in  this  sense  doth  hide  a  multitude  <f 
sins:  all  dispositions,  all  intents  to  do  harm, 
are  inconsistent  with  it,  are  quite  repug¬ 
nant  to  it.1 

Hence  those  precepts :  Put  on,  as  the 
elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of 
mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meek¬ 
ness,  long-suffering ,  forbearing  one  another , 
and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have 
a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  for¬ 
gave  you,  so  also  do  ye  :  Be  ye  kind  one  to 

d  1  Cor.  xiii.  4, 5,7.  *  Rom.  xiii.  10.  <  Cant  vlil.  7. 
*  '  AtiyieSmi  a /  X Y (II  ayaxji.  Eph  iv.  1,2.  h  Kph.  iv, 
31  ;  I  Thess.  v.  14.  u*x(«0uuun.  Col.  iii.  8  ;  James  i.  19. 

■  1  Cor.  xiii.  7 ;  Prov.  x.  12;  1  Pet.  iv.  8  ;  James  v.  20. 
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another ,  tender-hearted ,  forgiving  one  an¬ 
other  ;  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
forgiven  you  :  See  that  none  render  evil  for 
evil ,  but  ever  follow  that  which  is  good,  both 
among  yourselves  and  to  all  men :  and  many 
the  like  precepts  occur  in  the  gospels,  the 
apostolical  writings ;  yea,  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  wherein  charity  did  not  run  in 
so  high  a  strain. > 

3.  It  is  a  duty  coherent  with  charity,  to 
maintain  concord  and  peace  ;  to  abstain 
from  contention  and  strife,  together  with 
the  sources  of  them,  pride,  envy,  emula¬ 
tion,  malice. 

We  are  commanded  to  be  <ru/i^ux<n.  and 
ipitpootis,  of  one  soul ,  of  one  mind  (like  the 
multitude  of  believers  in  the  Acts,  who  had 
one  heart  and  one  soul;)  that  we  should 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace ;  that  we  should  be  of  one  accord ,  of 
one  mind ,  standing  fast  in  one  spirit ,  with 
one  mind ;  that  we  should  all  speak  the  same 
thing ,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among 
us,  but  that  ice  be  perfectly  joined  together 
in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment; 
that  there  be  no  factions,  or  schisms  in  the 
body ;  that  all  dissensions,  all  clamours,  all 
murmurings,  all  emulations,  should  be 
abandoned  and  put  away  from  us ;  that  we 
should  pursue  and  maintain  peace  with  all 
men :  obedience  to  which  commands  can 
only  be  the  result  of  charity,  esteeming 
the  person  and  judgment  of  our  neighbour ; 
desiring  his  good  will,  tendering  his  good  ; 
curbing  those  fleshly  lusts,  and  those  tierce 
passions,  from  the  predoininacy  whereof 
discords  and  strifes  do  spring.*1 

4.  Another  charitable  practice  is,  being 
Candid  in  opinion,  and  mild  in  censure, 
about  our  neighbour  and  his  actions ; 
having  a  good  conceit  of  his  person,  and 
representing  him  to  ourselves  under  the 
best  character  we  can  ;  making  the  most 
favourable  construction  of  his  words,  and 
the  fairest  interpretation  of  his  designs. 

Charity  disposeth  us  to  entertain  a  good 
opinion  of  our  neighbour;  for,  desiring  his 
good,  we  shall  be  concerned  for  him,  and 
prejudiced,  as  it  were,  on  his  side  ;  being 
unwilling  to  discover  any  blemish  in  him 
to  our  own  disappointment  and  regret. 

Love  cannot  subsist  without  esteem ;  and 
it  would  not  willingly,  by  destroying  that, 
lose  its  own  subsistence. 

Love  would  preserve  any  good  of  its 

J  Col.  iii.  12,  13  ;  ucnef.t ;  Eph.  iv.  32  ;  1  Thess.  v. 
15;  1  Pet.  iii  2;  Horn.  xii.  171  Matt.  vi.  14;  v.  44  ; 
Prov.  xx.  22  ;  xxv.  21.  k  Phil.  ii.  2  ;  1  Pet  iii.  8  ; 
Acts  iv.  32  ;  Eph.  iv.  3;  Phil.  ii.  2;  i.  27 ;  1  Cor.  i. 
10  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11  ;  Horn.  xv.  5,  6  ;  xii.  1G  ;  Phil.  iii. 
16  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  25;  xi.  18  ;  Ell;  iii.  3;  2  Cor.  xii.  20; 
Phil.  ii.  14;  Heb  xii.  14;  Horn.  xii.  18;  2  Tim.  ii.  22 ; 
James  iv  1 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3;  Oal.  v.  20;  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 
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friend,  and  therefore  his  reputation ;  which 
is  a  good  in  itself  precious,  and  ever  very 
dear  to  him. 

Love  would  bestow  any  good,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  esteem ;  which  is  a  considerable 
good. 

Harsh  censure  is  a  very  rude  kind  of 
treatment,  grievously  vexing  a  man,  and 
really  hurting  him  ;  charity,  therefore,  will 
not  be  guilty  of  it. 

It  disposeth  rather  to  oversee  and  con¬ 
nive  at  faults,  than  to  find  them,  or  to  pore 
on  them ;  rather  to  hide  and  smother,  than 
to  disclose  or  divulge  them  ;  rather  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  and  excuse,  than  to  exaggerate  or 
aggravate  them. 

Are  words  capable  of  a  good  sense  ? 
charity  will  expound  them  thereto ;  may 
an  action  be  imputed  to  any  good  intent  ? 
charity  will  ever  refer  it  thither :  doth  a 
fault  admit  any  plea,  apology,  or  diminu¬ 
tion  ?  charity  will  be  sure  to  allege  it :  may 
a  quality  admit  a  good  name  ?  charity  will 
call.it  thereby.1 

It  doth  not  XoyiZ,ic(a.t  xaKov,  impute  evil, 
or  put  it  to  any  man’s  account,  beyond  ab¬ 
solute  necessity. 

It  hopeth  all  things,  and  believeth  all 
things ; m  hopeth  and  believeth  all  things  for 
the  best,  in  favour  to  its  neighbour,  con¬ 
cerning  his  intentions  and  actions  liable  to 
doubt. 

It  banisheth  all  evil  surmises;0  it  re- 
jecteth  all  ill  stories,  malicious  insinuations, 
perverse  glosses  and  descants. 

5.  Another  charitable  practice  is,  to  com¬ 
port  with  the  infirmities  of  our  neighbour ; 
according  to  that  rule  of  St.  Paul,  We  that 
are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,0  and.  not  to  please  ourselves;  and 
that  precept,  Bear  one  another's  burdens , 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 

Is  a  man  wiser  than  his  neighbour,  or 
in  any  case  freer  of  defects  ?  charity  will 
dispose  to  use  that  advantage  so  as  not  to 
contemn  him,  or  insult  over  him  ;  but  to 
instruct  him,  to  help  him,  to  comfort  him. 

As  we  deal  with  children,  allowing  to 
the  infirmities  of  their  age,  bearing  their 
ignorance,  frowardness,  untoward  hu¬ 
mours,  without  distasting  them  ;  so  should 
we  with  our  brethren  who  labour  under 
any  weakness  of  mind  or  humour. 

G.  It  is  an  act  of  charity  to  abstain  from 
offending  or  scandalizing  our  brethren ;  by 
doing  anything,  which  either  may  occasion 
him  to  commit  sin,  or  disaffect  him  to  re¬ 
ligion,  or  discourage  him  in  the  practice  of 
duty  (that  which  St.  Paul  calleth  to  defile p 

1  1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  "  1  Cor.  xiii.  7.  "  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 

“'A.Tixioftri  i/rfluib.  Acts  xx.  35;  1  Thess.  v.  14; 

I  Hum.  xv.  1  ;  Gal.  vi  2  p  Mo/Cvi tcu.  1  Cor.  x.  T. 
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and  smite  his  weak  conscience ,q)  or  which 
anywise  may  discompose,  vex,  and  grieve 
him :  for,  If  thy  brother  be  grieved  with  thy 
meat ,  now  walkest  thou  not  charitably. r 

SERMON  XXVIII. 

MOTIVES  AND  ARGUMENTS  TO  CHARITY. 

Heb.  x.  24 _ Let  us  consider  one  another  to 

provoke  unto  love ,  and  to  good  works. 
That  which  is  here  recommended  by  the 
Apostle,  as  the  common  duty  of  Christians 
toward  each  other,  upon  emergent  occa¬ 
sions,  with  zeal  and  care  to  provoke  one 
another  to  the  practice  of  charity  and  be¬ 
neficence,  may  well  be  conceived  the  special 
duty  of  those,  whose  office  it  is  to  instruct 
and  guide  others,  when  opportunity  is  af¬ 
forded  :  with  that  obligation  I  shall  now 
comply,  by  representing  divers  consider¬ 
ations  serving  to  excite  and  encourage  us 
I  to  that  practice  :  this  (without  premising 
any  description  or  explication  of  the  duty  ; 
the  nature,  special  acts,  and  properties 
whereof  I  have  already  declared)  I  shall 
immediately  undertake. 

I.  First,  then,  I  desire  you  to  remember 
and  consider  that  you  are  men,  and  as  such 
obliged  to  this  duty,  as  being  very  agree¬ 
able  to  human  nature  ;  the  which,  not  be¬ 
ing  corrupted  or  distempered  by  ill  use, 
doth  incline  to  it,  doth  call  for  it,  doth  like 
and  approve  it,  doth  find  satisfaction  and 
delight  therein. 

St.  Paul  chargeth  us  to  be  t!i  axiixovs 
QiXirrifyoi,  or  to  have  a  natural  affection 
one  toward  another :  *  that  supposeth  a  .re^yi, 
inbred  to  men,  which  should  be  roused  up, 
improved,  and  exercised.  Such  an  one  in¬ 
deed  there  is,  which,  although  often  raked 
up  and  smothered  in  the  common  atten¬ 
dances  on  the  providing  for  our  needs, 
and  prosecuting  our  affairs,  will  upon  oc¬ 
casion  more  or  less  break  forth  and  dis¬ 
cover  itself. 

That  the  constitution  and  frame  of  our 
nature  disposeth  to  it,  we  cannot  but  feel, 
when  our  bowels  are  touched  with  a  sensible 
pain  at  the  view  of  any  calamitous  object ; 
when  our  fancies  are  disturbed  at  the  re¬ 
port  of  any  disaster  befalling  a  man ;  when 
the  sight  of  a  tragedy  wringeth  compassion 
and  tears  from  us :  which  affections  we  can 
hardly  quash  by  any  reflection,  that  such 
events,  true  or  feigned,  do  not  concern 
ourselves. 

Hence  doth  nature  so  strongly  affect 
society,  and  abhor  solitude  ;  so  that  a  man 

**  'rC'TTctrtt  rr.9  £e8i*cvret9'  1  Cor.  viii.  12  ; 

Rom  xiv.  15  r  OwiTi  **t*  1  Cor. 

X.  32;  viii.  13  ;  Uoui.  xiv.  21.  *  Itom  xil.  10. 


cannot  enjoy  himself  alone,  or  find  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  any  good  without  a  companion  :  * 
not  only  for  that  he  then  cannot  receive, 
but  also  because  he  cannot  impart  assist¬ 
ance,  consolation,  and  delight  in  converse: 
for  men  do  not  affect  society  only  that  they 
may  obtain  benefits  thereby  ;  but  as  much 
or  more,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  com¬ 
municate  them  ;  nothing  being  more  dis¬ 
tasteful  than  to  be  always  on  the  taking 
hand :  neither  indeed  hath  any  thing  a 
more  pleasant  and  savoury  relish  than  to  do 
good  ;  as  even  Epicurus,  the  great  patron 
of  pleasure,  did  confess. 

The  practice  of  benignity,  of  courtesy, 
of  clemency,  do  at  first  sight,  without  aid 
cf  any  discursive  reflection,  obtain  approba¬ 
tion  and  applause  from  men  ;  being  accept¬ 
able  and  amiable  to  their  mind,  as  beauty 
to  their  sight,  harmony  to  their  hearing, 
fragrancy  to  their  smell,  and  sweetness  to 
their  taste:  and,  correspondently, unchari¬ 
table  dispositions  and  practices  (malignity, 
harshness,  cruelty)  do  offend  the  mind  with 
a  disgustful  resentment  of  them. 

We  may  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
each  man,  if  he  doth  not  feel  dissatisfaction 
in  that  fierceness  or  frowardness  of  temper, 
which  produceth  uncharitableness ;  if  he 
have  not  a  complacence  in  that  sweet  and 
calm  disposition  of  soul,  whence  charity 
doth  issue  ;  if  he  do  not  condemn  himself 
for  the  one,  and  approve  himself  in  the 
other  practice. 

This  is  the  common  judgment  of  men ; 
and  therefore  in  common  language  this 
practice  is  styled  humanity,  as  best  sorting 
with  our  nature,  and  becoming  it ;  f  and 
the  principle  whence  it  springeth  is  called 
good  nature  :  and  the  contrary  practice  is 
styled  inhumanity,  as  thwarting  our  natu¬ 
ral  inclinations,  or  divesting  us  of  man¬ 
hood  ;  and  its  source  likewise  is  termed 
ill-nature,  or  a  corruption  of  our  nature. 

It  is  therefore  a  monstrous  paradox, 
crossing  the  common  sense  of  men,  which 
in  this  loose  and  vain  world  hath  lately 
got  such  vogue,  that  all  men  naturally  are 
enemies  one  to  another :  it  pretendeth  to 
be  grounded  on  common  observation  and 
experience ;  but  it  is  only  an  observing 
the  worst  actions  of  the  worst  men ;  of  disso¬ 
lute  ruffians,  of  villainous  cheats,  of  raven- 

*  Oiitie  iI.it'  iiv  xxO'  uini  ri  Tar*’  i^lif  iyotll a. 

—  Arist.  Eth.  ix.  9.  ,  .  . 

Hominem  homini  natura  eonciliat.  Sen.  Ep.  IX. 

Nulling  boni  sine  socio  jucumla  possessio  est.  Sen 

Ep.  vi. 
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ous  oppressors,  of  malicious  politicians,  of 
such  degenerate  apostates  from  humanity  ; 
by  whose  practice  (debauched  by  vain  con¬ 
ceits  and  naughty  customs)  an  ill  measure 
is  taken  of  mankind.  Aristotle  himself, 
who  had  observed  tilings  as  well  as  any  of 
these  men,  and  with  as  sharp  a  judgment, 
affirmeth  the  contrary,  that  all  men  are 
friends,  and  disposed  to  entertain  friendly 
correspondence  with  one  another  :  *  indeed 
to  say  the  contrary  is  a  blasphemy  against 
the  Author  of  our  nature ;  and  is  spoken 
no  less  out  of  profane  enmity  against  him, 
than  out  of  venomous  malignity  against 
men:  out  of  hatred  to  God  and  goodness, 
they  would  disparage  and  vilify  the  noblest 
work  of  God's  creation ;  yet  do  they,  if  we 
sound  the  bottom  of  their  mind,  imply  them¬ 
selves  to  admire  this  quality,  and  by  their 
decrying  it  do  commend  it :  for  it  is  easy 
to  discern  that  therefore  only  they  slander 
mankind  as  uncapable  of  goodness,  because 
out  of  malignity  they  would  not  allow  it  so 
excellent  a  quality. 

II.  Let  us  consider  what  our  neighbour 
is;  how  near  in  blood,  how  like  in  nature, 
how  much  in  all  considerable  respects  the 
same  with  us  he  is. 

Should  any  one  wrong  or  defame  our 
brother,  we  should  be  displeased  ;  should 
we  do  it  ourselves,  or  should  we  omit  any 
office  of  kindness  toward  him,  we  should 
blame  ourselves :  every  man  is  such,  of 
one  stock,  of  one  blood  with  us  ;  and  as 
such  may  challenge  and  call  for  real  affec¬ 
tion  from  us. 

Should  any  one  mar,  tear,  or  deface  our 
picture,  or  show  any  kind  of  disrespect 
thereto,  we  should  be  offended,  taking  it 
for  an  indignity  put  on  ourselves  ;t  and  as 
for  ourselves,  we  should  never  in  such  a 
manner  affront  or  despite  ourselves :  every 
man  is  such,  our  most  lively  image,  repre¬ 
senting  us  most  exactly  in  all  the  main 
figures  and  features  of  body,  of  soul,  of 
state ;  we  thence  do  owe  respect  to  every 
one. 

Every  man  is  another  self,  partaker  of 
the  same  nature,  endued  with  the  same  fa¬ 
culties,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  liable  to 
the  same  fortunes;  distinguished  from  us 
only  in  accidental  and.variable  circumstan¬ 
ces;  whence  if  we  be  amiable  or  estimable, 
so  is  he  upon  the  same  grounds ;  and  acting 
impartially  (according  to  right  judgment) 

%  Oixi/ov  tat  ccvfjearrc;  xeu  QiXot* — Arist.  Eth. 

riii.  I  ;  lihct.  ill 
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we  should  yield  love  and  esteem  to  him: 
by  slighting,  hating,  injuring,  hurting  him, 
we  do  consequentially  abuse  ourselves,  or 
acknowledge  ourselves  deservedly  liable  to 
the  same  usage. 

Every  man,  as  a  Christian,  is  in  a  higher 
and  nobler  way  allied,  assimilated,  and  iden¬ 
tified  to  us;  to  him,  therefore, upon  the  like 
grounds,  improved  charity  is  more  due; 
and  we  wrong  our  heavenly  relations,  our 
better  nature,  our  more  considerable  selves, 
in  withholding  it  from  him. 

III.  Equity  doth  plainly  require  charity 
from  us :  for  every  one  is  ready  not  only 
to  wish  and  seek,  but  to  demand  and  claim 
love  from  others ;  so  as  to  be  much  offend¬ 
ed  and  grievously  to  complain,  if  he  do  not 
find  it. 

We  do  all  conceive  love  and  respect  due 
to  us  from  all  men ;  we  take  all  men  bound 
to  wish  and  tender  our  welfare ;  we  sup¬ 
pose  our  need  to  require  commiseration 
and  succour  from  every  man :  if  it  be  re¬ 
fused,  we  think  it  a  hard  case,  and  that 
we  are  ill  used ;  we  cry  out  of  wrong,  of 
discourtesy,  of  inhumanity,  of  baseness 
practised  toward  us. 

A  moderate  respect  and  affection  will 
hardly  satisfy  us ;  we  pretend  to  them  in 
the  highest  degree,  disgusting  the  least 
appearance  of  disregard  or  disaffection ;  we 
can  scarce  better  digest  indifference  than 
hatred. 

This  evidenceth  our  opinion  and  con¬ 
science  to  be,  that  wre  ought  to  pay  the 
greatest  respect  and  kindness  to  our  neigh¬ 
bour:  for  it  is  plainly  unjust  and  ridicu¬ 
lously  vain,  to  require  that  from  others, 
which  we  refuse  to  others,  who  may  de¬ 
mand  it  upon  the  same  title;  nor  can  we 
without  self-condemnation  practise  that 
which  we  detest  in  others. 

In  all  reason  and  equity,  if  I  would  have 
another  my  friend,  I  must  be  a  friend  to 
him ;  if  1  pretend  to  charity  from  all  men, 
I  must  render  it  to  all  in  the  same  kind 
and  measure. 

Hence  is  the  law  of  charity  well  expressed 
in  those  terms,  of  doing  to  others  whatever 
we  would  have  them  do  to  us;b  whereby 
the  palpable  equity  of  this  practice  is  de¬ 
monstrated. 

IV.  Let  us  consider  that  charity  is  a  right 
noble  and  worthy  thing ;  greatly  perfective 
of  our  nature ;  much  dignifying  and  beau¬ 
tifying  our  soul. 

It  rendereth  a  man  truly  great,  enlarging 
his  mind  unto  a  vast  circumference,  and 
to  a  capacity  near  infinite ;  so  that  it  by  a 
general  care  doth  reach  all  things,  by  an 
b  Mott.  vil. 
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universal  affection  doth  embrace  and  grasp 
the  world. 

By  it  our  reason  obtaineth  a  field  or 
scope  of  employment  worthy  of  it,  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  slender  interests  of  one  person 
or  one  place,  but  extending  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  all  men. 

Charity  is  the  imitation  and  copy  of  that 
immense  love,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all 
being  and  all  good  ;c  which  made  all  things, 
which  preserveth  the  world,  which  sustain¬ 
ed  every  creature:  nothing  advanced  us 
so  near  to  a  resemblance  of  him,  who  is 
essential  love  and  goodness ;  who  freely  and 
purely,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage  or  capacity  of  finding  any  beneficial 
return,  doth  bear  and  express  the  highest 
good-will,  with  a  liberal  hand  pouring  down 
showers  of  bounty  and  mercy  on  all  his 
creatures ;  who  daily  putteth  up  number¬ 
less  indignities  and  injuries,  upholding  and 
maintaining  those  who  offend  and  provoke 
him.* 

Charity  rendered  us  as  angels,  or  peers 
to  those  glorious  and  blessed  creatures, 
who,  without  receiving  or  expecting  any 
requital  from  us,  do  heartily  desire  and 
delight  in  our  good,  are  ready  to  promote 
it,  do  willingly  serve  and  labour  for  it. 
Nothing  is  more  amiable,  more  admirable, 
more  venerable,  even  in  the  common  eye 
and  opinion  of  men  ;  it  hath  in  it  a  beauty 
and  a  majesty  apt  to  ravish  every  heart ; 
even  a  spark  of  it  in  generosity  of  dealing 
breedeth  admiration,  a  glimpse  of  it  in  for¬ 
mal  courtesy  of  behaviour  procured  much 
esteem,  being  deemed  to  accomplish  and 
adorn  a  man:  how  lovely,  therefore,  and 
truly  gallant,  is  an  entire,  sincere,  constant 
and  uniform  practice  thereof,  issuing  from 
pure  good-will  and  affection ! 

Love,  indeed,  or  goodness  (for  true  love 
is  nothing  else  but  goodness  exerting  itself, 
in  direction  toward  objects  capable  of  its 
influence)  is  the  only  amiable  and  only- 
honourable  thing:  power  and  wit  may  be 
admired  by  some,  or  have  some  fond  ido¬ 
laters  ;  but  being  severed  from  goodness, 
or  abstracted  from  their  subserviency  to  it, 
they  cannot  obtain  real  love,  they  deserve 
not  any  esteem :  for  the  worst,  the  most 
unhappy,  the  most  odious  and  contemptible 
of  beings,  do  partake  of  them  in  a  high 
measure ;  the  prince  of  darkness  hath  more 
power,  and  reigneth  with  absolute  sove¬ 
reignty  over  more  subjects  by  many,  than 

*  'H fj.it  ijrif  ri  to  riudj^cttov  ifxi*  zeti  -r(Off- 
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the  great  Turk;  one  devil  may  have  more 
wit  than  all  the  politic  Achitophels,  and  all 
the  profane  Hectors  in  the  world;  yet  with 
all  his  power  and  all  his  wit  he  is  most 
wretched,  most  detestable,  and  most  despi¬ 
cable  :  and  such  in  proportion  is  every  one 
who  partaketh  in  his  accursed  dispositions 
of  malice  and  uncharitableness.  For, 

On  the  other  side,  uncharitableness  is  a 
very  mean  and  base  thing  :d  it  contracteth 
a  man’s  soul  into  a  narrow  compass,  or 
straiteneth  it  as  it  were  into  one  point; 
drawing  all  his  thoughts,  his  desires,  his 
affections  into  himself,  as  to  their  centre ; 
so  that  his  reason,  his  will,  his  activity,  have 
but  one  pitiful  object  to  exercise  themselves 
about :  to  scrape  together  a  little  pelf ;  to 
catch  a  vapour  of  fame,  to  prog  for  a  fri¬ 
volous  semblance  of  power  or  dignity,  to 
soothe  the  humour  or  pamper  the  sensu¬ 
ality  of  one  poor  worm,  is  the  ignoble  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  busy  care  and  endeavour. 

By  it  we  debase  ourselves  into  an  affinity 
with  the  meanest  things,  becoming  either 
like  beasts  or  fiends:  like  beasts,  affecting 
only  our  own  present  sensible  good ;  or 
like  fiends,  designing  mischief  and  trouble 
to  others. 

It  is  indeed  hard  for  a  man  without  cha¬ 
rity,  not  to  be  worse  than  an  innocent  beast ; 
not  at  least  to  be  as  a  fox,  or  a  wolf ;  either 
cunningly  lurching,  or  violently  ravening 
for  prey : e  love  only  can  restrain  a  man  from 
flying  at  all,  and  seizing  on  whatever  he 
meeteth ;  from  biting,  from  worrying,  from 
devouring  every  one  that  is  weaker  than 
himself,  or  who  cannot  defend  himself  from 
his  paws  and  teeth. 

V.  The  practice  of  charity  is  productive 
of  many  great  benefits  and  advantages  to 
us :  so  that  to  love  our  neighbour  doth  in¬ 
volve  the  truest  love  to  ourselves ;  and  we 
are  not  only  obliged  in  duty,  but  may  be 
encouraged  by  our  interest  thereto :  beati¬ 
tude  is  often  pronounced  to  it,  or  to  some 
particular  instances  of  it ;  and  well  may  it 
be  so,  for  it  indeed  will  constitute  a  man 
happy,  producing  to  him  manifold  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life :  some  whereof  we 
shall  touch. 

VI.  (1.)  Charity  doth  free  our  souls  of 
all  those  bad  dispositions  and  passions  which 
vex  and  disquiet  them ;  from  those  gloomy 
passions  which  cloud  our  mind ;  from  those 
keen  passions  which  fret  our  heart ;  from 
those  tumultuous  passions  which  ruffle  us, 
and  discompose  the  frame  of  our  soul.f 

t  'O  yu(  t oioZroe  xai  qOopcu  zeti  6»yr,e  zeti  (3*rzetvi'etc 
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It  stifleth  anger  (that  swoon  of  reason, 
transporting  a  man  out  of  himself ;)  for  a 
man  hardly  can  be  incensed  against  those 
whom  he  tenderly  loveth :  a  petty  neglect, 
a  hard  word,  a  small  discourtesy,  will  not 
fire  a  charitable  soul ;  the  greatest  affront 
or  wrong  can  hardly  kindle  rage  therein. 

It  banisheth  envy  (that  severely  just  vice, 
which  never  faileth  to  punish  itself ;)  for 
no  man  will  repine  at  his  wealth  or  pros¬ 
perity,  no  man  will  malign  his  worth  or 
virtue,  whose  good  he  charitably  desireth 
and  wisheth.* 

It  excludeth  rancour  and  spite,  those 
dispositions  which  create  a  hell  in  our  soul ; 
which  are  directly  repugnant  to  charity, 
and  thereby  dispelled  as  darkness  by  light, 
cold  by  heat. 

It  suft'ereth  not  revenge  (that  canker  of 
the  heart)  to  harbour  in  our  breast ;  for 
who  can  intend  mischief  to  him,  in  whose 
good  he  delighteth,  in  whose  evil  he  feel- 
eth  displeasure  ? 

It  avoideth  fear,  suspicion,  jealousy  of 
mischief  designed  against  us :  the  which 
passions  have  torment,]  or  do  punish  us,  as 
St.  John  saith,  racking  us  with  anxious  ex¬ 
pectation  of  evil ;  wherefore  there  is  (saith 
he)  no  fear  in  love ,  but  perfect  love  castetli 
out  fear:1  no  man  indeed  is  apt  to  fear  him 
whom  he  loveth,  or  is  able  much  to  love 
him  whom  he  feareth :  for  love  esteemeth 
its  object  as  innocent,  fear  apprehendeth 
it  as  hurtful ;  love  disposeth  to  follow  and 
embrace,  fear  inclineth  to  decline  and  shun. 
To  suspect  a  friend,  therefore,  is  to  dis¬ 
avow  him  for  such ;  and  upon  slender 
grounds  to  conceit  ill  of  him,  is  to  deem 
him  unworthy  of  our  love.  The  innocence 
and  inoffensiveness  of  charity,  which  pro- 
voketh  no  man  to  do  us  harm,  doth  also 
breed  great  security  and  confidence :  any 
man  will  think  he  may  walk  unarmed  and 
unguarded  among  those  to  whom  he  bear- 
eth  good-will,  to  whom  he  neither  mean- 
eth  nor  doeth  any  harm  ;  being  guarded 
by  a  good  conscience,  and  shielded  with 
innocence. 

It  removeth  discontent  or  dissatisfaction 
in  our  state ;  the  which  usually  doth  spring 
from  ill  conceits  and  surmises  about  our 
neighbour,  or  from  wrathful  and  spiteful 
affections  toward  him:  for  while  men  have 
good  respect  and  kindness  for  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  they  seldom  are  dissatisfied  in  their 
own  condition  ;  they  can  never  want  com¬ 
fort,  or  despair  of  succour. 
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It  curbeth  ambition  and  avarice  ;  those 
impetuous,  those  insatiable,  those  trouble¬ 
some  dispositions :  for  a  man  will  not  affect 
to  climb  above  those  in  whose  honour  he 
findeth  satisfaction,  nor  to  scramble  w-ith 
them  for  the  goods  which  he  gladly  would 
have  them  to  enjoy:  a  competency  will  sa¬ 
tisfy  him,  wdio  taketh  himself  but  for  one 
among  the  rest,  and  who  can  as  little  en¬ 
dure  to  see  others  want  as  himself :]  who 
would  trouble  himself  to  get  power  over 
those,  to  overtop  them  in  dignity  and  fame, 
to  surpass  them  in  wealth,  whom  he  is  ready 
to  serve  in  the  meanest  offices  of  kindness, 
whom  he  would  in  honour  prefer  to  him¬ 
self,  unto  whom  he  will  liberally  commu¬ 
nicate  what  he  hath  for  his  comfort  and 
relief. 

In  the  prevalence  of  such  bad  passions 
and  dispositions  of  soul  our  misery  doth 
most  consist ;  thence  the  chief  troubles 
and  inconveniences  of  our  life  do  proceed : 
wherefore  charity  doth  highly  deserve  of 
us  in  freeing  us  from  them. 

VII.  (2.)  It  consequently  doth  settle  our 
mind  in  a  serene,  calm,  sweet,  and  cheer¬ 
ful  state ;  in  an  even  temper,  and  good 
humour,  and  harmonious  order  of  soul ; 
which  ever  will  result  from  the  evacuation 
of  bad  passions,  from  the  composure  of 
such  as  are  indifferent,  from  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  those  which  are  good  and  pleasant : 
The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (saith  St.  Paul) 
are  love ,  joy ,  peace ,  long-suffering ,  gentle¬ 
ness,  goodness g  (or  benignity :)  love  pre- 
cedeth,  joy  and  peace  follow  as  its  constant 
attendants, ||  gentleness  and  benignity  come 
after  as  its  certain  effeots. 

Love,  indeed,  is  the  sweetest  of  all 
passions,  ever  accompanied  with  a  secret 
delectation  and  pleasant  sense  ;  whenever 
it  is  placed  upon  a  good  object,  when  it 
acteth  in  a  rational  way,  when  it  is  vigo¬ 
rous,  it  must  needs  yield  much  joy. 

It  therefore  greatly  conduceth  to  our 
happiness,  or  rather  alone  doth  suffice  to 
constitute  us  happy. 

VIII.  (3.)  Charity  will  preserve  us  from 
divers  external  mischiefs  and  inconveni¬ 
ences,  to  which  our  life  is  exposed,  and 
which  otherwise  we  shall  incur. 

If  we  have  not  charity  towards  men,  we 
shall  have  enmity  with  them ;  and  upon 
that  do  wait  troops  of  mischief:  we  shall 
enjoy  nothing  quietly  or  safely,  we  shall  do 
nothing  without  opposition  or  contention  ; 
no  conversation,  no  commerce  will  be  plea¬ 
sant  ;  clamour,  obloquy,  tumult,  and  trouble 
will  surround  us ;  we  shall  live  in  perpe- 
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tual  danger,  the  enmity  of  the  meanest  and 
weakest  creature  being  formidable. 

But  all  such  mischiefs  charity  will  pre¬ 
vent  or  remove ;  damming  up  the  foun¬ 
tains,  or  extirpating  the  roots  of  them  : 
for  who  will  hate  a  person  that  apparently 
loveth  him  ?  who  can  be  so  barbarous  or 
base  as  to  hurt  that  man  whom  he  findeth 
ever  ready  to  do  him  good?  what  brute, 
what  devil,  can  find  in  his  heart  to  be  a  foe 
to  him  who  is  a  sure  friend  to  all?*  No 
publican  can  be  so  wretchedly  vile,  no  sin¬ 
ner  so  destitute  of  goodness ;  for ,  If  (saith 
our  Lord,  upon  common  experience)  ye 
love  them  which  love  you ,  what  reward  have 
ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ? 
and.  If  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good 
to  you ,  what  thank  have  ye?  for  sinners 
also  do  even  the  same  ;h  it  seemeth  beyond 
the  greatest  degeneracy  and  corruption 
whereof  human  nature  is  capable,  to  re¬ 
quite  charity  with  enmity,  yea  not  to  return 
some  kindness  for  it:  T u  o  ;  Who 

(saith  St.  Peter)  is  he  that  will  do  you  hurt , 
if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good? '  or 
imitators  of  him  that  is  good  (of  the  so¬ 
vereign  goodness  ?)  none  surely  can  be  so 
unjust  or  so  unworthy. 

As  charity  restraineth  us  from  doing  any 
wrong,  or  yielding  any  offence  to  others  in 
thought,  in  word,  in  deed  ;  from  entertain¬ 
ing  any  bad  conceits  without  ground,  from 
hatching  any  mischievous  designs  against 
our  neighbour  ;  from  using  any  harsh,  vi¬ 
rulent,  biting  language;  from  any  rug¬ 
ged,  discourteous,  disobliging  behaviour ; 
from  any  wrongful,  rigorous,  severe  deal¬ 
ing  toward  him ;  from  any  contemptuous 
pride,  or  supercilious  arrogance :  so  it  con¬ 
sequently  will  defend  us  from  the  like  treat¬ 
ment  :  for  scarce  any  man  is  so  malicious 
as  without  any  provocation  to  do  mischief; 
no  man  is  so  incorrigibly  savage,  as  to  per¬ 
sist  in  committing  outrage  upon  perfect 
innocence,  joined  with  patience,  with  meek¬ 
ness,  with  courtesy  :f  charity  will  melt  the 
hardest  heart,  and  charm  the  fiercest  spirit ; 
it  will  bind  the  most  violent  hand,  it  will 
still  the  most  obstreperous  tongue  ;  it  will 
reconcile  the  most  offended,  most  preju¬ 
diced  heart :  it  is  the  best  guard  that  can 
be  of  our  safety  from  assaults,  of  our  in- 
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terest  from  damage,  of  our  reputation  from 
slander,  detraction,  and  reproach. £ 

If  you  would  have  examples  of  this,  ex¬ 
perience  will  afford  many  ;  and  some  we 
have  in  the  sacred  records  commended  to 
our  observation:  Esau  was  a  rough  man, 
and  one  who  had  been  exceedingly  provoked 
by  his  brother  Jacob;  j  yet  hqw  did  meek 
and  respectful  demeanour  overcome  himl 
so  that  Esau  (it  is  said  in  the  history)  ran 
to  meet  him  (Jacob),  and  fell  on  his  neck , 
and  kissed  him :  and  they  wept.* 

Saul  was  a  man  possessed  with  a  furious 
envy  and  spite  against  David ;  yet  into  what 
expressions  did  the  sense  of  his  kind  deal¬ 
ing  force  him !  Is  this  thy  voice ,  my  son 
David?  —  Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I ; 
for  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good ,  whereas 
I  have  rewarded  thee  evil :  —  behold ,  I  have 
played  the  fool,  and  have  erred  exceedingly .’ 
So  doth  charity  subdue  and  triumph  over 
the  most  inveterate  prejudices,  and  the 
most  violent  passions  of  men. 

If  peace  and  quiet  be  desirable  things,  as 
certainly  they  are,  and  that  form  implieth, 
when  by  wishing  peace  with  men,  we  are 
understood  to  wish  all  good  to  them  ;  it  is 
charity  only  that  preserveth  them  :  which 
more  surely  than  any  power  or  policy  doth 
quash  all  war  and  strife ;  ||  for  war  must 
have  parties,  and  strife  implieth  resistance: 
be  it  the  first  or  second  blow  which  maketh 
the  fray,  charity  will  avoid  it ;  for  it  nei¬ 
ther  will  strike  the  first  in  offence,  nor  the 
second  in  revenge.  Charity  therefore  may 
well  be  styled  the  bond  of  peace,™  it  being 
that  only  which  can  knit  men’s  souls  to¬ 
gether,  and  keep  them  from  breaking  out 
into  dissensions. 

It  alone  is  that  which  will  prevent  bicker¬ 
ing  and  clashing  about  points  of  credit  or 
interest:  if  we  love  not  our  neighbour,  or 
tender  not  his  good  as  our  own,  we  shall 
be  ever  in  competition  and  debate  with  him 
about  those  things,  not  suffering  him  to 
enjoy  any  thing  quietly ;  struggling  to  get 
above  him,  scrambling  with  him  for  what 
is  to  be  had. 

IX.  (4.)  As  charity  preserveth  from  mis¬ 
chiefs,  so  it  procureth  many  sweet  comforts 
and  fair  accommodations  of  life. 

Friendship  is  a  most  useful  and  pleasant 
thing,  and  charity  will  conciliate  good  store 
thereof :  it  is  apt  to  make  all  men  friends ; 

X  Carbones  ignis  congregabis  super  caput  ejus  ;  non 
in  maledictum  ct  condeninationem,  ut  plenqueexisti- 
inant,  sed  in  correctionem  et  pcenitudinein  ;  ut  supe- 
ratus  beneticiis,  excoctus  fervore  charitatis,  lnimicua 
esse  desistat. — Hier.  in  Felag.  i-  cap.  9. 

||  Cadit  statim  siraultas  ab  altera  parte  deserta.— 
Sen.  de  Ir.  ii.  34. 
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for  love  is  the  only  general  philter  and 
effectual  charm  of  souls;  the  fire  which 
kindleth  all  it  toucheth,  and  propagateth 
itself  in  every  capable  subject:*  and  such 
a  subject  is  every  man  in  whom  humanity 
is  not  quite  extinct ;  and  hardly  can  any 
such  man  be,  seeing  every  man  hath  some 
good  humour  in  him,  some  blood,  some 
kindly  juice  flowing  in  his  veins ;  no  man 
wholly  doth  consist  of  dusky  melancholy, 
or  fierv  choler ;  whence  all  men  may  be 
presumed  liable  to  the  powerful  impres¬ 
sions  of  charity  :  its  mild  and  serene  coun¬ 
tenance,  its  sweet  and  gentle  speech,  its 
courteous  and  obliging  gesture,  its  fair 
dealing,  its  benign  conversation,  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  do  any  good  or  service  to  any  man, 
will  insinuate  good-will  and  respect  into 
all  hearts. 

It  thence  will  encompass  a  man  with 
friends,  with  many  guards  of  his  safety, with 
manv  supports  of  his  fortune,  with  many 
patrons  of  his  reputation,  with  many  suc- 
courers  of  his  necessity,  with  many  com¬ 
forters  of  his  affliction :  for  is  a  charitable 
man  in  danger,  who  will  not  defend  him  ? 
is  he  falling,  who  will  not  uphold  him?  is 
he  falsely  accused  or  aspersed,  who  will 
not  vindicate  him  ?  is  he  in  distress,  who 
will  not  pity  him  ?  who  will  not  endeavour 
to  relieve  and  restore  him  ?  who  will  insult 
over  his  calamity  ?  w  ill  it  not  in  such  cases 
appear  a  common  duty,  a  common  interest, 
to  assist  and  countenance  a  common  friend, 
a  common  benefactor  to  mankind  : 

Whereas  most  of  our  life  is  spent  in 
society  and  discourse,  charity  is  that  which 
doth  season  and  sweeten  these,  rendering 
them  grateful  to  others,  and  commodious 
to  one’s  self:  for  a  charitable  heart  is  a 
sw  eet  spring,  from  whence  do  issue  streams 
of  wholesome  and  pleasant  discourse ;  “  it 
not  being  troubled  with  any  bad  passion 
or  design,  which  may  sour  or  foul  conver¬ 
sation,  doth  ever  make  him  good  company 
to  others,  and  rendereth  them  such  to  him¬ 
self ;  which  is  a  mighty  convenience.  In 
short,  a  charitable  man,  or  true  lover  of 
men ,  will  (saith  St.  Chrysostom)  inhabit 
earth  as  a  heaven ,  everywhere  carrying  a 
serenity  with  him ,  and  plaiting  ten  thousand 
crowns  for  himself  Again, 

X.  (5.)  Charity  doth  in  every  estate 
yield  advantages  suitable  thereto ;  bettering 
it,  and  improving  it  to  our  benefit. 

It  rendereth  prosperity  not  only  inno- 

•  Ego  tibi  monstrabo  amatorlnm  sine  medica- 
mento.  sine  herba,  sine  ullius  venetic®  carmine.  Si 
vis  amari,  ama  — Sen .  Ep.  ix. 
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cent  and  safe,  but  useful  and  fruitful  to 
us  ;  we  then  indeed  enjoy  it,  if  we  feel  the 
comfort  of  doing  good  by  it:  it  solaceth 
adversity,  considering  that  it  doth  not 
arise  as  a  punishment  or  fruit  of  ill-doing 
to  others  ;  that  it  is  not  attended  with  the 
deserved  ill-will  of  men  ;  that  no  man  hath 
reason  to  delight  for  it,  or  insult  over  us 
therein ;  that  we  may  probably  expect  com¬ 
miseration  and  relief,  having  been  ready  to 
show  the  like  to  others. 

It  tempereth  both  states :  for  in  pro¬ 
sperity  a  man  cannot  be  transported  with 
immoderate  joy,  when  so  many  objects  of 
pity  and  grief  do  present  themselves  before 
him,  which  he  is  apt  deeply  to  resent ;  in 
adversity  he  cannot  be  dejected  with  ex¬ 
treme  sorrow,  being  refreshed  by  so  many 
good  successes  befalling  those  whom  he 
ioveth :  one  condition  will  not  puff  him  up, 
being  sensible  of  his  neighbour's  misery ; 
the  other  will  not  sink  him  down,  having 
complacence  in  his  neighbour’s  welfare. 
Uncharitableness  (proceeding  from  contra- 
ry  causes,  and  producing  contrary  effects) 
doth  spoil  all  conditions,  rendering  prospe¬ 
rity  fruitless,  and  adversity  comfortless. 

XI.  (6.)  We  may  consider,  that  seclu¬ 
ding  the  exercise  of  charity,  all  the  goods 
and  advantages  we  have  (our  best  faculties 
of  nature,  our  best  endowments  of  soul,  the 
gifts  of  Providence,  and  the  fruits  of  our 
industry)  will  become  vain  and  fruitless, 
or  noxious  and  baneful  to  us ;  for  what  is 
our  reason  worth,  what  doth  it  signify,  if 
it  serveth  only  for  contriving  sorry  designs, 
or  transacting  petty  affairs  about  ourselves? 
what  is  wit  good  for,  it  it  must  be  spent 
only  in  making  sport, or  hatching  mischief? 
to  what  purpose  is  knowledge,  if  it  be  not 
applied  to  the  instruction,  direction,  ad¬ 
monition,  or  consolation  of  others.''  what 
mattereth  abundance  of  wealth,  if  it  be 
to  be  uselessly  hoarded  up,  or  vainly  flung 
away  in  wicked  or  wanton  profuseness; 
if  it  be  not  employed  in  affording  suc¬ 
cour  to  our  neighbour’s  indigency  and 
distress?  what  is  our  credit  but  a  mere 
noise  or  a  puff  of  air,  if  we  do  not  give  a 
solidity  and  substance  to  it,  by  making,  it 
an  engine  of  doing  good?  what  is  our  vir¬ 
tue  itself,  if  it  be  buried  in  obscurity  or 
choked  with  idleness,  yielding  no  benefit 
to  others  by  the  lustre  ot  its  example,  or 
bv  its  real  influence  ?  J  what  is  any  talent, 
if  it  be  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin ;  any  light, 
if  it  be  hid  under  a  bushel ;  any  thing  pri¬ 
vate,  if  it  be  not  by  good  use  spread  out 
and  improved  to  public  benefit  t  It  these 

t  Paulum  lepult®  distat  mertifu  Cclata  virtu».— 
//or.  Carm.  iv.  9. 
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gifts  do  minister  only  to  our  own  particular 
advantage,  to  our  personal  convenience, 
glory,  or  pleasure,  how  slim  things  are 
they,  how  inconsiderable  is  their  worth  ! 

But  they  being  managed  by  charity,  be¬ 
come  precious  and  excellent  things  ;  they 
are  great  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
their  use,  or  the  extent  of  their  beneficial 
influence  :  as  they  carry  forth  good  to  the 
world,  so  they  bring  back  various  benefits 
to  ourselves  ;  they  return  into  our  bosom 
laden  with  respect  and  reward  from  God 
and  from  man  ;  °  they  yield  thanks  and 
commendation  from  without,  they  work 
comfort  and  satisfaction  within:  yea,  which 
is  infinitely  more  considerable,  and  enhan- 
ceth  the  price  of  our  gifts  to  a  vast  rate, 
they  procure  glory  and  blessing  to  God  ; 
for  hereby  is  God  glorified ,  if  we  bring  forth 
much  fruit:  and  no  good  fruit  can  grow 
from  any  other  stock  than  that  of  charity.p 

Uncharitableness,  therefore,  should  be 
loathed  and  shunned  by  us,  as  that  which 
robbeth  us  of  all  our  ornaments  and  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  w'hich  indeed  marreth  and  cor- 
rupteth  all  our  good  things ;  which  turneth 
blessings  into  curses,  and  rendereth  the 
means  of  our  welfare  to  be  causes  of  mis¬ 
chief  to  us:  for  without  charity,  a  man 
can  have  no  goods  but  goods  worldly  and 
temporal ;  and  such  goods  thence  do  prove 
impertinent  baubles,  burdensome  encum¬ 
brances,  dangerous  snares,  baneful  poisons 
to  him. 

XII.  (7.)  Charity  doth  hugely  advance 
and  amplify  a  man’s  state,  putting  him 
into  the  possession  or  fruition  of  all  good 
things :  it  will  endow,  enrich,  ennoble, 
embellish  us,  with  all  the  world  hath  of 
precious,  of  glorious,  of  fair ;  by  appro¬ 
priation  thereof  to  ourselves,  and  acquiring 
of  a  real  interest  therein.  What  men  com¬ 
monly  out  of  fond  self-love  do  vainly  affect, 
that  infallibly  by  being  charitable  they  may 
compass,  the  engrossing  to  themselves  all 
kinds  of  good:  most  easily,  most  innocent¬ 
ly,  in  a  compendious  and  sure  way,  without 
any  sin  or  blame,  w  ithout  any  care  or  pain, 
without  any  danger  or  trouble,  they  may 
come  to  attain  and  to  enjoy  whatever  in 
common  esteem  is  desirable  or  valuable ; 
they  may,  without  greedy  avarice,  or  the 
I  carkings,  the  drudgeries,  the  disgraces  go- 
I  ing  with  it,  procure  to  themselves  abun- 
I  dant  wealth  ;  w  ithout  fond  ambition,  or  the 
I  difficulties,  the  hazards,  the  emulations, 
the  strugglings  to  which  it  is  liable,  they 
t  may  arrive  to  great  honour  ;  without  sor- 
I  did  voluptuousness,  or  the  satieties,  the 

•  Luke  vt.18.  r  John  xt.  8;  Phil.  i.  1)  ;  Matt. 
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maladies,  the  regrets  consequent  thereon, 
they  may  enjoy  all  pleasure  ;  without  any 
wildness  or  wantonness,  pride,  luxury, 
sloth,  any  of  its  temptations  and  snares, 
they  may  have  all  prosperity  ;  they  may 
get  all  learning  and  wisdom  without  labo¬ 
rious  study,  all  virtue  and  goodness  without 
the  fatigues  of  continual  exercise  :  for  are 
not  all  these  things  yours,  if  you  do  esteem 
them  so,  if  you  do  make  them  so  by  finding 
much  delight  and  satisfaction  in  them  ? 
doth  not  your  neighbour’s  wealth  enrich 
you,  if  you  feel  content  in  h:s  possessing 
and  using  it  ?  doth  not  his  preferment  ad¬ 
vance  you,  if  your  spirit  riseth  with  it  in  a 
gladsome  complacence  ?  doth  not  his  plea¬ 
sure  delight  you,  if  you  relish  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it?  doth  not  his  prosperity  bless 
you,  if  your  heart  doth  exult  and  triumph 
in  it  ?  do  not  his  endowments  adorn  you,  if 
you  like  them,  if  you  commend  them,  if  the 
use  of  them  doth  minister  comfort  and  joy 
to  you  ?  This  is  the  divine  magic  of  charity, 
which  conveyeth  all  things  into  our  hands, 
and  instateth  us  in  a  dominion  of  them, 
whereof  nothing  can  disseize  us  ;  by  virtue 
whereof  being  (as  St.  Paul  speaketh  of 
himself)  sorrowful ,  we  yet  alivays  rejoice  ; 
having  nothing ,  we  yet  possess  all  things .q 

Neither  is  this  property  in  things  merely 
imaginary  or  fantastic  (like  that  of  luna¬ 
tics,  who  fancy  themselves  mighty  princes 
or  rich  aldermen),  but  very  substantial  and 
real ;  yea,  far  more  real  to  the  charitable 
person,  than  it  is  commonly  to  those  who 
in  legal  or  popular  account  are  masters  of 
them :  for  how  is  propriety  in  things  other¬ 
wise  considerable,  than  for  the  content  and 
pleasure  which  they  yield  to  the  presumed 
owner  ?  the  which  if  a  charitable  person 
abundantly  draweth  from  them,  why  are 
they  not  truly  his  ?  why  is  not  the  tree  his, 
if  he  can  pull  and  taste  its  fruits  without 
injury  or  blame?  yea,  doth  not  the  propriety 
more  really  belong  to  him  as  to  the  gross 
possessor,  if  he  doth  equally  enjoy  the  be¬ 
nefit,  without  partaking  the  inconveniences 
and  impurities  adherent  to  them ;  if  he  taste 
them  innocently  and  purely,  without  being 
cloyed,  without  being  distracted,  without 
being  puffed,  without  being  encumbered, 
ensnared,  or  corrupted  by  them  : 

A  charitable  man  therefore  can  never, 
in  a  moral  account,  be  poor,  or  vile,  or 
anywise  miserable ;  except  all  the  world 
should  be  cast  into  penury  and  distress : 
for  while  his  neighbour  hath  any  thing,  he 
will  enjoy  it ;  rejoicing  with  those  that  re¬ 
joice,  as  the  Apostle  doth  enjoin. 

XIII.  (8.)  If,  therefore,  we  love  our- 
8  2  Cor.  vi.  10. 
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selves,  we  must  love  others,  and  do  others 
good ;  charitable  beneficence  carrying  with 
it  so  many  advantages  to  ourselves. 

We  by  charitable  complacence  do  partake 
in  their  welfare,  reaping  pleasure  from  all 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  fortune. 

We  by  charitable  assistance  do  enable 
and  dispose  them  to  make  grateful  returns 
of  succour  in  cm-  need. 

We  thence  assuredly  shall  obtain  their 
good-will,  their  esteem,  their  commenda¬ 
tion  ;  we  shall  maintain  peaceable  and  com¬ 
fortable  intercourse  with  them,  in  safety, 
in  quiet,  in  good  humour  and  cheer. 

Besides  all  other  benefits,  we  shall  get 
that  of  their  prayers;  the  which  of  all 
prayers  have  a  most  favourable  audience 
and  assured  efficacy :  for  if  the  complaints 
and  curses  of  those  who  are  oppressed  or 
neglected  by  uncharitable  dealing  do  cer¬ 
tainly  reach  God’s  cars,  and  pull  down 
vengeance  from  above  ;r  how  much  more 
will  the  intercessions  and  blessings  of  the 
poor  pierce  the  heavens,  and  thence  draw 
recompense !  seeing  God  is  more  ready  to 
perforin  his  proper  and  pleasant  works 
of  bounty  and  mercy,  than  to  execute  his 
strange  and  unpleasing  work  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;s  especially  the  blessings  of  the  poor 
being  always  accompanied  with  praises  and 
glorifications  of  him,  who  enableth  and  dis¬ 
posed  men  to  do  good ;  the  which  praises 
will  ever  be  reckoned  on  the  account  of 
him  who  drew  them  forth  by  his  benefi¬ 
cence:  it  will  be,  as  the  Apostle  saith, 
fruit  redounding  to  his  account ,  while  it 
uboundeth  by  many  thanksgivings  to  God.1 

So  in  virtue  of  charity  the  poorest  man 
amply  may  requite  the  wealthiest;  and  a 
peasant  may  outdo  the  greatest  prince  in 
beneficence. 

XIV.  We  may  consider,  that  charity  is 
a  practice  specially  grateful  to  God,  and  a 
most  excellent  part  of  our  duty  ;  not  only 
because  he  hath  commanded  it  as  such  with 
greatest  earnestness ;  nor  only  because  it 
doth  constitute  us  in  nearest  resemblance 
of  him  ;  but  as  a  peculiar  expression  of 
love  and  good-will  toward  him:  for  if  we 
love  him,  we  must  for  his  sake  have  a  kind¬ 
ness  for  his  friends,  we  must  tender  his 
interests,  we  must  favour  his  reputation, 
we  must  desire  his  content  and  pleasure, 
we  must  contribute  our  endeavours  toward 
the  furtherance  of  these  his  concerns.  See¬ 
ing,  then,  God  is  an  assured  friend  to  all 
men,  seeing  he  hath  a  property  in  all  men 
(for  he  is  God  and  Lord  of  all),  seeing  he 
much  concerneth  himself  for  all  men’s  wel- 

'  James  T.  4  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  1ft ;  Kcclua.  iv.  6.  Ps. 
uii.  12  ;  Mic.  7,  18  ;  lea.  xxviii.  21.  1  Phil.  iv.  17  i 

2  C or.  ix.  11;  viii.  19. 
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fare ;  seeing  from  the  prosperity,  from  the 
virtue,  from  the  happiness  of  every  man,  he 
gaineth  honour  and  praise;  seeing  he  is 
greatly  satisfied  and  delighted  in  the  good 
of  men ;  we  also  must  love  them ;  other¬ 
wise  we  greatly  shall  disoblige  and  disgusi 
him.u 

Is  it  not  indeed  a  practice  guilty  of  no¬ 
torious  enmity  toward  him,  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  any  friendship  or 
peace  with  him,  to  discord  in  affection  frou 
him,  maligning  or  disaffecting  those  whotr 
he  dearly  loveth  and  favoureth ;  who  are 
so  nearly  allied  to  him  by  manifold  rela 
tions,  as  his  creatures,  his  subjects,  hi: 
servants,  his  children,  whom  he  designetl 
and  desireth  to  crown  with  eternal  glon 
and  bliss  ?  * 

XV.  Seeing  God  vouchsafeth  to  esteem 
whatever  is  done  in  charity  to  our  neigh 
bour  (if  done  with  an  honest  and  piou: 
mind,  as  to  his  friends)  to  be  done  unto  him 
self ;  that  in  feeding  our  indigent  neighboui 
we  refresh  him ;  in  clothing  our  neighboui 
we  comfort  him;  we  do  by  charitable  be 
neficence  oblige  God,  and  become  in  ; 
manner  benefactors  to  him ;  and  as  sucl 
assuredly  shall  be  requited  by  him:  an< 
is  not  this  a  high  privilege,  a  great  honour 
a  mighty  advantage  to  us  ?  If  a  man  hat 
opportunity  to  do  that,  which  his  princi 
would  acknowledge  a  courtesy  and  obliga 
tion  to  him,  what  a  happiness  would  hi 
account  it !  and  how  far  more  considerabli 
is  it,  that  we  can  so  easily  do  that  whicl 
the  Lord  of  all,  in  whose  disposal  all  thing 
are,  will  take  so  kindly  at  our  hands! 

XVI.  We  may  consider,  that  charity  i 
a  very  feasible  and  very  easy  duty ;  it  re 
quireth  no  sore  pain,  no  grievous  trouble 
no  great  cost :  for  it  consisteth  only  in  good 
will,  and  that  which  naturally  springetl 
thence ;  willingness  and  cheerfulness  art 
necessary  ingredients  or  adjuncts  of  it ;'  thi 
which  imply  facility :  f  whence  the  weakes 
and  poorest  man  is  no  less  able  to  perforn 
it  than  the  greatest  potentate ;  his  hear 
may  be  as  charitable,  though  his  hand  can 
not  be  so  liberal :  one  of  the  most  nob! 
and  most  famous  charities  that  ever  was 
was  the  giving  two  mites ;"  and  the  giving 
a  cup  of  cold  water 1  is  the  instance  of  tha 
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beneficence,  which  shall  not  fail  of  being 
rewarded.* 

XVII.  We  may  consider  that  charity  is 
the  best,  the  most  assured,  the  most  easy 
and  expedite  way  or  instrument  of  perform¬ 
ing  all  other  duties  toward  our  neighbour : 
if  w'e  would  despatch,  love,  and  all  is  done  ; 
if  we  would  be  perfect  in  obedience,  love, 
and  we  shall  not  fail  in  any  point ;  for  love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  love  is  the  bond 
of  perfectness : y  would  we  be  secure  in  the 
practice  of  justice,  of  meekness,  of  humility 
toward  all  men,  of  constant  fidelity  toward 
our  friends,  of  gentle  moderation  toward 
our  enemies,  of  loyalty  toward  our  supe¬ 
riors,  of  benignity  toward  our  inferiors ; 
if  we  would  be  sure  to  purify  our  minds 
from  ill  thoughts,  to  restrain  our  tongues 
from  ill  speaking,  to  abstain  from  all  bad 
demeanour  and  dealing ;  it  is  but  having 
charity,  and  infallibly  you  will  do  all  this  : 
for  love  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbour;  love 
thinketh  no  evil;  love  behaveth  not  itself 
unseemly.1 

Would  we  discharge  all  our  duties  with¬ 
out  any  reluctancy  or  regret,  with  much 
satisfaction  and  pleasure?  love  will  cer¬ 
tainly  dispose  us  thereto;  for  it  always 
acteth  freely  and  cheerfully,  without  any 
compulsion  or  straining;!  it  is  ever  accom¬ 
panied  with  delectation  :±  if  we  would  know 
its  way  and  virtue  of  acting,  we  may  see 
it  represented  in  the  proceeding  of  Jacob, 
who  being  inspired  by  love,  did  contentedly 
and  without  regret  endure  so  long  and  hard 
toil,  such  disappointments  and  such  affronts: 
And  Jacob  (saith  the  text)  served  seven  years 
for  Rachel;  and  they  seemed  to  him  but  a 
few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.* 

This  is  the  root,  from  whence  voluntary- 
obedience  doth  naturally  grow ;  if  it  be 
planted  in  our  heart,  we  need  not  fear  but 
that  all  kind  of  good  fruit  will  sprout  forth 
into  conversation  and  practice.  || 

But  without  it  we  shall  not  ever  perform 
any  good  work  perfectly,  steadily,  in  a 
kindly  manner:  no  other  principle  will 
serve ;  if  we  are  only  moved  by  whip  and 
spur,  driven  on  by  fear,  or  incited  by  hope, 
we  shall  go  forward  unwillingly  and  dully, 

•  At  nunc  cum  omnia  quie  difficiliora  sunt  vel  mo- 
dica  cx  parte  faciamus,  hoc  solum  non  tacimus  quod 
et  factu  facilius  eat,  et  absque  quocassa  sunt  universa 
quee  facimus  :  jejunii  corpus  sentit  injuriam,  vigilia* 
carnem  macerunt — haec  omnia  sunt  qui  iaciant,  sola 
charitaa  sine  labore  cst .—Uier.  in  Gal.  v.  13. 
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often  halting,  ever  flagging:  those  princi¬ 
ples  which  do  put  slaves  and  mercenaries 
on  action,  as  they  are  not  so  noble  and 
worthy,  so  neither  are  they  so  effectual  and 
sure;  as  ambition,  vain-glory,  self-interest, 
design  of  security,  of  profit,  of  compliance 
with  the  expectation  of  men,  &c. 

XVIII.  Charity  giveth  worth,  form,  and 
life,  to  all  virtue,  so  that  without  it  no 
action  is  valuable  in  itself,  or  acceptable  to 
God.» 

Sever  it  from  courage ;  and  what  is 
that,  but  the  boldness  or  fierceness  of  a 
beast?  from  meekness ;  and  what  is  that, 
but  the  softness  of  a  woman,  or  weakness 
of  a  child?  from  courtesy  ;  and  what  is 
that,  but  affectation  or  artifice  ?  from  jus¬ 
tice  ;  what  is  that,  but  humour  or  policy  ? 
from  wisdom;  what  is  that,  but  craft  and 
subtilty? 

What  meaneth  faith  without  it,  but  dry 
opinion ;  what  hope,  but  blind  presumption ; 
what  alms-doing,  but  ambitious  ostenta¬ 
tion;  what  undergoing  martyrdom,  but 
stiffness  or  sturdiness  of  resolution ;  what 
is  devotion,  but  glozing  or  mocking  with 
God?  what  is  any  practice,  how  specious 
soever  in  appearance,  or  materially  good, 
but  an  issue  of  self-conceit  or  self-will,  of 
servile  fear  or  mercenary  design?  Though 
I  have  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  moun¬ 
tains ,  and  have  not  charity ,  I  am  nothing ; 
though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor ,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity ,  it  profiteth 
me  nothing .° 

But  charity  doth  sanctify  every  action, 
and  impregnate  all  our  practice  with  a  sa¬ 
vour  of  goodness,  turning  all  we  do  into 
virtue;  it  is  true  fortitude  and  gallantry 
indeed,  when  a  man  out  of  charity  and 
hearty  design  to  promote  his  neighbour  3 
good,  doth  encounter  dangers  and  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  it  is  genuine  meekness,  when  a  man 
out  of  charity,  and  unwillingness  to  hurt 
his  neighbour,  doth  patiently  comport  with 
injuries  and  discourtesies ;  it  is  virtuous 
courtesy,  when  cordial  affection  venteth 
itself  in  civil  language,  in  respectful  de¬ 
portment,  in  obliging  performances;  it  is 
excellent  justice,  when  a  man,  regarding 
his  neighbour’s  case  as  his  own,  doth  unto 
him  as  he  would  have  it  done  to  himself ; 
it  is  admirable  wisdom,  which  sagaciously 
contriveth  and  dexterously  manageth  things 
with  the  best  advantage  toward  its  neigh¬ 
bour’s  good  ;  it  is  a  worthy  faith,  which 
being  sjiirited  and  actuated  by  charity, 
doth  produce  goodly  fruits  ot  beneficence  ;l1 

it  Cbrys.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  xxv.  c  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  3. 
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it  is  a  sound  and  solid  hope,  which  is 
grounded  on  that  everlasting  foundation  of 
charity,  which  never  doth  fail,  or  fall  away ;* 
it  is  sincere  alms,  which  not  only  the  hand, 
but  the  heart  doth  reach  forth  ;  it  is  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  sacrifice,  which  is  kindled  by  the 
holy  fire  of  fervent  affection ;  it  is  a  pure 
devotion,  which  is  offered  up  with  a  calm 
and  benign  mind,  resembling  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  that  goodness  which  it  adoreth.f 

If  therefore  we  would  do  any  thing  well, 
if  we  would  not  lose  all  the  virtue,  and 
forfeit  all  the  benefit  of  wbat  we  perform, 
we  must  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Paul,  to  do 
all  our  u-orks  in  charity .g 

XIX.  So  great  benefits  doth  charity 
yield ;  yet  if  it  did  not  yield  any  of  them, 
it  would  deserve  and  claim  our  observance : 
without  regard  to  its  sweet  fruits  and 
beneficial  consequences,  it  were  to  be  em¬ 
braced  and  cherished ;  for  it  carrieth  a 
reward  and  a  heaven  in  itself;  the  very 
same  which  constituteth  God  himself  in¬ 
finitely  happy,  and  which  beatifieth  every 
blessed  spirit,  in  proportion  to  its  capacity 
and  exercise  thereof :  a  man  doth  abun¬ 
dantly  enjoy  himself  in  that  steady  com¬ 
posedness,  and  savoury  complacence  of 
mind,  which  ever  doth  attend  it  ;  and  as 
the  present  sense,  so  is  the  memory  of  it, 
or  the  good  conscience  of  having  done 
good,  very  delicious  and  satisfactory. 

As  it  is  a  rascally  delight  (tempered 
with  regret,  and  vanishing  into  bitterness) 
which  men  feel  in  wreaking  spite,  or  doing 
mischief;  such  as  they  cannot  reflect  upon 
without  disgust  and  condemning  their  base 
impotency  of  soul :  so  is  the  pleasure  which 
charity  doth  breed  altogether  pure,  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  mind,  and  increasing  by  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  never  perishing  or  decaying;  a  man 
eternally  enjoying  the  good  he  hath  done, 
by  remembering  and  ruminating  thereon. 
In  fine, 

XX.  Whereas  the  great  obstacle  to 
charity  is  self-love,  or  an  extravagant  fond¬ 
ness  of  our  own  interests,  yet  uncharitable¬ 
ness  destroyeth  that:  for  how  can  we  love 
ourselves,  if  we  do  want  charity  ?  how  can 
we  appear  lovely  to  ourselves,  if  we  are 
destitute  of  so  worthy  an  endowment  ?  or 
if  we  can  discern  those  unworthy  disposi¬ 
tions,  which  accompany  the  defect  of  it ; 
can  we  esteem  so  mean,  so  vile,  so  ugly 
things  as  we  then  are?  Aristotle  saith, 
that  bad  men  cannot  be  friends  to  them¬ 
selves,  because  having  in  themselves  nothing 
amiable ,  they  can  feel  no  affection  toward 
themselves  ;*  and  certainly,  if  we  are  not 

•  Oibtt  itlr/TOt  ixotrir.  oiCu r  Ct^'XOy  T  xeyt'j  ■ — Arist. 
Eth.ix.  4.  •  I  Cor.  xiii  8.  *1  Tim.  ii.S; 

Matt.  v. 23.  ‘ICor.xvi.  14. 
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stark  blind,  or  can  but  see  wrath,  spite, 
envy,  revenge,  in  their  own  black  and  ugly 
hue,  we  must  needs  (if  they  do  possess  our 
souls)  grow  odious  and  despicable  to  our¬ 
selves.  And  seeing  they  do  rob  us  of  so 
many  great  benefits,  and  bring  so  many 
grievous  mischiefs  on  us,  we  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  enemies  to  ourselves  by 
cherishing  them,  or  suffering  them  to  lodge 
in  us. 

These  are  some  very  considerable  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  practice  of  this  great 
virtue  ;  there  are  divers  others  of  a  higher 
nature,  derivable  from  the  inmost  bowels 
of  our  religion,  grounded  on  its  peculiar 
constitution  and  obligations,  which  I  shall 
now  forbear  to  mention,  reserving  them 
for  a  particular  discourse  by  themselves. 

O  Lord ,  who  hast  taught  us,  that  all  our 
doings  without  charity  are  nothing  worth ; 
send  thy  Holy  Ghost ,  and  pour  into  our 
hearts  that  most  excellent  gift  of  charity , 
the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues , 
without  ichich  whosoever  liveth  is  counted 
dead  before  thee.  Grant  this  for  thine  only 
Son  Jesus  Christ's  sake.h 
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OF  A  PEACEABLE  TEMPER  AND  CARRIACE. 

Rom.  xii.  18. — If  it  be  possible ,  as  much  as 
lieth  in  you ,  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

This  chapter  containeth  many  excellent 
precepts  and  wholesome  advices  (scarce 
any  portion  of  holy  Scripture  so  many  in  so 
little  compass.)  From  among  them  I  have 
selected  one,  alas,  but  too  seasonable  and 
pertinent  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  our 
distracted  age,  wherein  to  observe  this  and 
such  like  injunctions,  is  by  many  esteemed 
an  impossibility,  by  others  a  wonder,  by 
some  a  crime.  It  hath  an  apt  coherence 
with,  yet  no  necessary  dependence  upon, 
the  parts  adjoining;  whence  I  may  pre¬ 
sume  to  treat  upon  it  distinctly  by  itself: 
and  without  further  preface  or  circum¬ 
stance  we  may  consider  several  particulars 
therein. 

I.  And  first,  concerning  the  advice  itself, 
or  the  substance  of  the  duty  charged  on  us, 
tier ,!ua.  c to  be  in  peace ,  or  live  peaceably ), 
we  may  take  notice,  that  whether,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  more  usual  acception,  it  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  public  estate  of  things,  or,  as 
here,  doth  relate  only  to  private  conversa¬ 
tion,  it  doth  import, — 

1.  Not  barely  a  negation  of  doing  or 
suffering  harm,  or  an  abstinence  from  strife 
and  violence  (for  a  mere  strangeness  this 
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may  be,  a  want  of  occasion,  or  a  truce, 
rather  than  a  peace),  but  a  positive  amity, 
and  disposition  to  perform  such  kind  offices, 
without  which  good  correspondence  among 
men  cannot  subsist.  For  they  who  by  rea¬ 
son  of  distance  of  place,  non-acquaintance, 
or  defect  of  opportunity,  maintain  no  in¬ 
tercourse,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  in 
peace  with  one  another:  but  those  who 
have  frequent  occasion  of  commerce,  whose 
conditions  require  interchanges  of  courtesy 
and  relief,  who  are  some  way  obliged  and 
disposed  to  afford  needful  succour,  and  safe 
retreat  to  each  other ;  these  may  be  said  to 
live  in  peace  together,  and  these  only,  it 
being  in  a  manner  impossible  that  they  who 
are  not  disposed  to  do  good  to  others  (if 
they  have  power  and  opportunity)  should 
long  abstain  from  doing  harm. 

2.  Living  peaceably  implies  not  some  few 
transitory  performances,  proceeding  from 
casual  humour,  or  the  like  ;  but  a  constant, 
stable,  and  well-settled  condition  of  being ; 
a  continual  cessation  from  injury,  and 
promptitude  to  do  good  offices.  For  as 
one  blow  doth  not  make  a  battle,  nor  one 
skirmish  a  war  ;  so  cannot  single  forbear¬ 
ances  from  doing  mischief,  or  some  few 
particular  acts  of  kindness  (such  as  mere 
strangers  may  afford  each  other),  be  wor¬ 
thily  styled  a  being  in  peace  ;  but  an  habi¬ 
tual  inclination  to  these,  a  firm  and  durable 
estate  of  innocence  and  beneficence. 

3.  Living  in  peace  supposes  a  reciprocal 
condition  of  being  ;  not  only  a  performing 
good,  and  forbearing  to  do  bad  offices,  but 
a  receiving  the  like  treatment  from  others. 
F'or  he,  that  being  assaulted  is  constrained 
to  stand  upon  his  defence,  may  not  be  said 
to  be  in  peace,  though  his  not  being  so  (in¬ 
voluntarily)  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him. 

4.  Being  in  peace  imports  not  only  an 
outward  cessation  of  violence,  and  seeming 
demonstration  of  amity,  but  an  inward  will 
and  resolution  to  continue  therein.  For  he 
that  intends,  w  hen  occasion  is  presented, 
to  do  mischief  to  another,  is  nevertheless 
an  enemy,  because  more  secret  and  dan¬ 
gerous  :  an  ambuscado  is  no  less  a  piece  of 
war,  than  confronting  the  enemy  in  open 
field.  Proclaiming  and  denouncing  signify, 
but  good  and  ill  intention  constitute,  and 
are  the  soubof,  peace  and  war.  From  these 

I  considerations  we  may  infer  a  description 
I  of  being  in  peace,  viz.  that  it  is,  to  bear 

!  mutual  good-will,  to  continue  in  amity,  to 
maintain  good  correspondence,  to  be  upon 
l  terms  of  mutual  courtesy  and  benevolence  ; 
I  to  be  disposed  to  perform  reciprocally  all 
offices  of  humanity ;  assistance  in  need, 
I  comfort  in  sorrow,  relief  in  distress;  to 


please  and  satisfy  one  another,  by  advan¬ 
cing  the  innocent  delight,  and  promoting 
the  just  advantage  of  each  other;  to  con¬ 
verse  with  confidence  and  security,  without 
suspicion,  on  either  hand,  of  any  fraudu¬ 
lent,  malicious,  or  hurtful  practices  against 
either:  or,  negatively,  not  to  be  in  a  state 
of  enmity,  personal  hatred,  pertinacious 
anger,  jealousy,  envy,  or  ill-will;  not  to 
be  apt  to  provoke,  to  reproach,  to  harm 
or  hinder  another,  nor  to  have  reasonable 
grounds  of  expecting  the  same  bad  usage 
from  others ;  to  be  removed  from  danger 
of  vexatious  quarrels,  intercourse  of  odious 
language,  offending  others,  or  being  dis¬ 
quieted  one’s  self.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  living  or  being  in  peace,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  degree  of  obligation,  and 
latitude  of  object,  from  the  state  of  friend¬ 
ship  properly  so  called,  and  opposed  to  a 
condition  of  enmity,  defiance,  contention, 
hatred,  suspicion,  animosity. 

II.  In  the  next  place  we  may  consider 
the  object  of  this  duty,  signified  in  those 
words,  with  all  men.  We  often  meet  in 
scripture  with  exhortations  directed  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  Christians,  to  be  at  peace  among 
themselves:  as  (Mark  ix.  5)  our  Saviour 
lays  this  injunction  upon  his  disciples,  i- 
vtusr s  Iv  Have  peace  one  with  an¬ 

other;  inculcated  by  St.  Paul  upon  the 
Thessalonians  in  the  same  wrords  :a  and  the 
like  we  have  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Ti¬ 
mothy,  chap.  ii.  ver.  22 ;  Follow  righteous¬ 
ness ,  faith ,  charity ,  peace  with  them  that 
call  upon  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart :  and 
to  the  Romans  (xiv.  19;)  Let  us  therefore 
follow  after  the  things  that  make  for  peace , 
and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another ,b 
But  here  the  duty  hath  a  more  large  and 
comprehensive  object;  «ms all 
men :  as  likewise  it  hath  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chap.  xii.  ver.  14,  Pursue  peace 
with  all  men:  with  all  men,  without  any 
exception  ;  with  men  of  all  nations,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Greeks  and  Barbarians ;  of 
all  sects  and  religions,  persecuting  Jews 
and  idolatrous  heathens  (for  of  such  con¬ 
sisted  the  generality  of  men  at  that  time;) 
and  so  St.  Paul  expressly  in  a  like  advice 
(I  Cor.  x.  32,  33),  Give  no  offence ,  neither 
to  the  Jews ,  nor  to  the  Gentiles ,  nor  to  the 
Church  of  God;  even  as  L please  all  men. 
And  I  may  add,  by  evident  parity  of  reason, 
with  men  of  all  degrees  and  estates,  high 
and  low,  noble  and  base,  rich  and  poor; 
of  all  tempers  and  dispositions,  meek  and 
angry,  gentle  and  froward,  pliable  and  per¬ 
verse  ;  of  all  endowments,  wise  and  fool- 
I  ish,  virtuous  and  vicious  ;  of  all  judgments 
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and  persuasions,  orthodox  and  heretical, 
peaceable  and  schismatical  persons:  this 
univerallv  vast  and  boundless  term,  all  men , 
contains  them  all.  Neither  is  there  any 
evading  our  obligation  to  this  duty,  by  pre¬ 
tending  about  others,  that  they  differ  from 
us  in  humour  and  complexion  of  soul,  that 
they  entertain  opinions  irreconcilably  con¬ 
trary  to  ours ;  that  they  adhere  to  sects  and 
parties  which  we  dislike  and  disavow ;  that 
thev  are  not  so  virtuous,  so  religious,  so 
holy  as  they  should  be,  or  at  least  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  we  would  have  them  ;  for 
be  this  allegation  true  or  false,  it  will  not 
excuse  us:  while  they  are  not  divested  of 
human  nature,  and  can  truly  lay  claim  to 
the  name  and  title  of  men,  we  are  by  virtue 
of  this  precept  obliged  to  live  peaceably 
with  them. 

III.  We  may  consider  the  qualification 
of  the  duty  here  expressed,  and  what  those 
words  mean,  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as 
lieth  in  you.  To  which  purpose  we  may 
advert,  from  our  description  of  living 
peaceably,  that  it  consists  mainly  of  two 
parts:  one  active ,  or  proceeding  from  us, 
and  terminated  on  others  —  to  bear  good¬ 
will,  to  do  good  offices,  to  procure  the 
profit,  delight,  and  welfare,  to  abstain  from 
the  displeasure,  damage,  and  disturbance 
of  others :  the  other  passive ,  issuing  from 
others,  and  terminated  on  ourselves  —  that 
they  be  well  affected  towards  us,  inclinable 
to  do  us  good,  and  nowise  disposed  to  wish, 
design,  or  bring  any  harm,  trouble,  or  vexa¬ 
tion  upon  us.  Whereof  the  former  is  alto¬ 
gether  in  our  power,  consisting  of  acts  or 
omissions,  depending  upon  our  tree  choice 
and  counsel :  and  we  are  directly  obliged 
to  it,  by  virtue  of  those  words, 
as  much  as  lieth  in  you :  the  latter  is  not 
fully  so,  yet  commonly  there  be  probable 
means  of  effecting  it,  which  we  are  hence 
bound  to  use,  though  sometimes  they  may 
fail  of  success.  For  the  words  «' 
if  it  be  possible ,  as  they  signify  the  utmost 
endeavour  is  to  be  employed,  and  that  no 
difficulty  (beneath  the  degree  of  impossi¬ 
bility)  can  discharge  us  from  it ;  so  they 
intimate  plainly,  that  sometime  our  labour 
may  be  lost,  and  our  purpose  defeated ; 
and  that  by  the  default  of  others  it  may  be 
impossible’  we  should  arrive  to  a  peaceable 
condition  of  life  with  all  men.  However, 
bv  this  rule  we  are  directed  not  only  our¬ 
selves  not  to  infringe  the  terms  of  peace 
toward  others,  but  to  endeavour  earnestly 
bv  all  honest  and  prudent  means  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  good-will,  favour,  and  respect  of 
others,  by  which  they  may  be  disposed  to 
all  friendly  correspondence  with  us,  and  not 
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to  disturb  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  our 
lives. 

Having  thus  by  way  of  explication  su¬ 
perficially  glanced  upon  the  words,  we  will 
proceed  to  a  more  large  and  punctual  re¬ 
view  of  them  ;  and  shall  consider  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  particulars  grossly  mentioned: 
and, 

I.  What  those  especial  duties  are,  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  more  comprehensive  one  of 
living  peaceably  with  all  men  :  both  those 
which  are  directly  required  of  us,  as  the 
necessary  causes  or  immediate  results  of  a 
peaceable  disposition  in  us  towards  others  ; 
and  also  those  which  are  to  be  performed 
by  us,  as  just  and  reasonable  means  con¬ 
ducive  to  beget  or  preserve  in  others  a 
peaceable  inclination  toward  us :  these  I 
shall  consider  promiscuously  ;  and, 

1 .  We  are  by  this  precept  directly  ob¬ 
liged  heartily  to’love,  that  is,  to  bear  good¬ 
will  to,  to  wish  well  to,  to  rejoice  in  the 
welfare,  and  commiserate  the  adversities, 
of  all  men:  at  least  not  to  hate,  or  bear 
ill-will  to,  to  desire  or  design  the  harm, 
to  repine  at  the  happy  success,  or  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  of  any  :  for  as  it  is  very 
hard  to  maintain  peace  and  amicable  cor¬ 
respondence  with  those  we  do  not  truly 
love  ;  so  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  it 
long  with  those  we  hate :  this  satanic  pas¬ 
sion  (or  disposition  of  soul)  always  prompt¬ 
ing  the  mind  possessed  therewith  to  the 
contrivance  and  execution  of  mischief ; 
whence  he  that  hates  his  brother  is  said  to 
be  a  murderer,  as  having  in  him  that  bitter 
root,  from  whence,  if  power  and  occasion 
conspire,  will  probably  spring  that  most 
extreme  of  outrages,  and  capital  breach 
of  peace.'  Love  is  the  only  sure  cement 
that  knits  and  combines  men  in  friendly  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  hatred  the  certain  fountain  of 
that  violence  which  rends  and  dissolves  it. 
We  cannot  easily  hurt  or  strive  with  those 
we  love  and  wish  well  to :  we  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  long  agree  with  those  we  hate  and  ma¬ 
lign.  Peace  without  love  can  be  esteemed 
little  more  than  politic  dissimulation ;  and 
peace  with  hatred  is  really  nothing  less 
than  an  artificial  disguise,  or  an  insidious 
covert  of  enmity. 

2.  We  are  hence  obliged  to  perform  all 
kind  offices  of  humanity,  which  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  any  man  can  require,  and  may  .by 
us  be  performed  without  considerable  in¬ 
convenience  or  detriment  to  ourselves  or 
others.  When,  for  the  preservation  or 
comfortable  accommodation  of  life,  they 
need  our  help  or  our  advice,  we  are  readily 
to  afford  them ;  when  they  are  in  want  or 
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distress,  we  are  to  minister  to  them  what 
comfort  and  relief  we  can.  We  are,  upon 
this  very  score,  to  obey  that  injunction  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  As  we  have  op¬ 
portunity ,  let  us  do  good  to  all  rnen.d  For 
without  this  beneficence,  a  man’s  carriage 
(though  otherwise  harmless  and  inoffensive) 
appears  rather  a  suspicious  strangeness, 
than  a  peaceable  demeanour,  and  natu¬ 
rally  produces  an  enmity  in  those  that  are 
concerned  in  it.  For  he  to  whom,  being 
pressed  with  necessity,  requisite  assistance 
is  denied,  will  infallibly  be  apt  to  think  him¬ 
self  not  only  neglected  and  disesteemed, 
but  affronted  also,  and  injured  ;  (need,  in 
the  general  conceit  of  men,  and  especially 
of  those  that  feel  it,  begetteth  a  kind  of 
title  to  some  competent  relief ;)  and  conse¬ 
quently  will  heinously  resent,  and  complain 
bitterly  of  such  supposed  wrong  ;  and,  if 
ever  he  become  able,  repay  it  with  advan¬ 
tage.  And  much  more  are  we  upon  the 
same  account  not  to  perform  ill  offices  to¬ 
ward  any  man ;  not  to  disturb  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  innocent  pleasure,  nor  to 
hinder  him  in  the  advancing  his  lawful  pro¬ 
fit,  nor  to  interrupt  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  reasonable  designs  ;  nor  anywise  to 
vex  and  grieve  him  needlessly  ;  and  (above 
all)  not  to  detain  him  in,  nor  to  aggravate 
his  affliction.  For  these  are  actual  viola¬ 
tions  of  peace,  and  impediments  of  good 
correspondence  among  men.  Further, 

3.  In  this  duty  of  living  peaceably  is  in¬ 
cluded  an  obligation  to  all  kind  of  just  and 
honest  dealing  with  all  men ;  punctually  to 
observe  contracts,  impartially  to  decide 
controversies,  equally  to  distribute  rewards, 
to  injure  no  man  either  in  his  estate,  by 
violent  or  fraudulent  encroachments  upon 
his  just  possessions ;  or  in  his  reputation, 
by  raising  or  dispersing  slanderous  reports 
concerning  him:  for  these  courses  of  all 
others  are  most  destructive  to  peace,  and 
upon  the  pretence  of  them,  most  quarrels 
that  ever  were  have  been  commenced. 

Justice  in  its  own  nature  is,  and  by  the 
common  agreement  of  men  hath  been  de¬ 
signed,  the  guardian  of  peace  and  sovereign 
remedy  of  contention.  But  not  to  insist 
long  upon  such  obvious  subjects, 

4.  It  much  conduceth  to  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  upholding  amicable  corre¬ 
spondence  in  our  dealings  and  transactions 
with  men  liable  to  doubt  and  debate,  not  to 
insist  upon  nice  and  rigorous  points  of  right, 
not  to  take  all  advantage  offered  us,  not 
to  deal  hard  measure,  not  to  use  extremi¬ 
ties,  to  the  damage  or  hinderance  of  others, 
especially  when  no  comparable  benefit  will 
thence  accrue  to  ourselves.  For  such  pro- 
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ceedings,  as  they  discover  in  us  little  kind¬ 
ness  to,  or  tenderness  of  our  neighbour’s 
good,  so  they  exceedingly  exasperate  them, 
and  persuade  them  we  are  their  enemies, 
and  render  them  ours,  and  so  utterly  de¬ 
stroy  peace  between  us.c  Whenas  abating 
something  from  the  height  and  strictness 
of  our  pretences,  and  a  favourable  recession 
in  such  cases,  will  greatly  engage  men  to 
have  an  honourable  opinion  and  a  peace¬ 
able  affection  toward  us. 

5.  If  we  would  attain  to  this  peaceable 
estate  of  life,  we  must  use  toward  all  men 
such  demonstrations  of  respect  and  cour¬ 
tesy,  which  according  to  their  degree  and 
station  custom  doth  entitle  them  to,  or 
which  upon  the  common  score  of  humanity 
they  may  be  reasonably  deemed  to  expect 
from  us  ;  respectful  gestures,  civil  saluta¬ 
tions,  free  access,  affable  demeanour,  cheer¬ 
ful  looks,  and  courteous  discourse.  These, 
as  they  betoken  good-will  in  them  that  use 
them,  so  they  beget,  cherish,  and  increase 
it  in  those  whom  they  refer  to:  and  the 
necessary  fruit  of  mutual  good-will  is  peace. 
But  the  contrary  carriages,  contemptuous 
or  disregardful  behaviour,  difficulty  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  converse,  a  tetrical  or  sullen 
aspect,  rough  and  fastidious  language,  as 
they  discover  a  mind  averse  from  friendly 
commerce,  so  they  beget  a  more  potent 
disdain  in  others :  men  generally  (especially 
those  of  generous  and  hearty  temper)  va¬ 
luing  their  due  respect  beyond  all  other 
interests,  and  more  contentedly  brooking 
injury  than  neglect.  Whence  this  skill 
and  dexterity  of  deportment  (though  imme¬ 
diately,  and  in  its  own  nature,  of  no  great 
worth,  and  regulating  actions  of  small  im¬ 
portance,  gestures,  looks,  and  forms  of 
speech),  yet  because  it  is  a  nurse  of  peace, 
and  greatly  contributes  to  the  delightful¬ 
ness  of  society,  hath  been  always  much 
commended,  and  hath  obtained  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  place  in  the  honourable  rank  of  vir¬ 
tues,  under  the  titles  of  courtesy,  comity, 
and  affability;  and  the  opposites  thereto, 
rudeness  and  rusticity,  have  been  deserved¬ 
ly  counted  and  called  vices  in  morality. 

6.  This  precept  directly  prohibits  the  use 
of  all  reproachful,  scornful,  and  provoking 
language ;  these  being  the  immediate  re¬ 
sults  of  enmity,  and  actual  breaches  of 
peace.  Whence  St.  faul  conjoins,  M«Jsva 
fiXxfffriftuv,  and  fleL°LX0Vi  uv«/.  To  speak  evil  of 
no  man ,  to  he  no  quarrellers  (or  fighters), 
hut  gentle ,  showing  all  meekness  unto  all 
men.1  For  war  is  managed  (and  that  with 
more  deadly  animosity)  with  the  tongue, 
as  well  as  with  the  hand.  (There  is  that 
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speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a  sword ,  saith 
Solomon ;  and  whose  teeth  are  spears  and 
arrows ,  and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword ,  saith 
David.6)  Words  are  with  more  anguish 
felt  than  blows;  their  wounds  are  more 
incurable,  and  they  leave  a  deeper  scar.* 
Wen  usually  dread  more  the  loss  of  their 
honour  than  their  lives,  and  take  more 
grievously  the  ravishing  of  their  credit  than 
the  depredation  of  their  estate.  Living 
peaceably,  therefore,  implies  as  much  ab¬ 
staining  from  opprobrious  words  as  injuri¬ 
ous  actions:  yea  more;  for  reviling  is  not 
only  a  violation  of  peace,  but  a  dishonour¬ 
able  waging  of  war ;  like  shooting  arrows 
dipt  in  poison,  and  discharging  slugs  against 
our  neighbour’s  reputation :  f  practices  con¬ 
demned  by  all  as  base  and  inhuman,  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  a  noble  warfare ; 
being  arguments,  we  affect  rather  our  ad¬ 
versary’s  utter  ruin,  than  a  gallant  victory 
over  him.  There  be  fair  ways  of  disputing 
our  cause,  without  contumelious  reflections 
upon  persons;  and  the  errors  of  men  may 
be  sufficiently  refuted  without  satirical  vi- 
rulency.  One  good  reason,  modestly  pro¬ 
pounded,  hath  in  it  naturally  more  power 
and  efficacy  to  convince  him  that  is  in  a 
mistake,  or  to  confound  him  with  shame 
that  is  guilty  of  a  fault,  than  ten  thousand 
scoffs  and  ignominious  taunts.  When  we 
are  to  express  those  deeds  of  nature  (the 
performance  of  which  is  concealed,  as  con¬ 
taining  in  it  something  of  supposed  turpi¬ 
tude),  we  are  wont  to  veil  them  in  such 
modest  circumlocutions,  that  by  the  hearers 
without  offence  to  their  bashfulness  may 
sufficiently  be  understood. $  So  when  it  is 
needful  or  expedient  to  confute  the  opinions 
or  reprove  the  actions  of  men,  if  we  either 
charitably  design  their  amendment,  or  de¬ 
sire  to  maintain  peaceable  correspondence 
with  them,  it  behoves  that  we  do  not,  by- 
using  the  most  broad  and  distasteful  lan¬ 
guage.  immoderately  trespass  upon  their 
modesty  and  patience ;  that  (to  use  Seneca’s 
phrase)  we  do  agere  curam  non  tantum  sa- 
lutis ,  sed  et  honestce  cicatricis;  De  Clem, 
i.  c.  17:  Have  a  care  not  only  to  cure  the 
wound ,  hut  to  leave  a  comely  scar ,  and  not 
to  deform  him  whom  we  endeavour  to  re¬ 
form;  for  no  sore  is  the  easilier  cured  for 
being  roughly  handled,  andleast  of  all  those 
in  manners  and  opinion.  A  soft  hand, 
and  a  tender  heart,  and  a  gentle  tongue,  are 
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most  convenient  qualities  of  a  spiritual  chi- 
rurgeon.1*  But  further  to  this  purpose, 

7.  If  we  desire  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
men,  we  are  to  be  equal  in  censuring  men’s 
actions,  candid  in  interpreting  their  mean¬ 
ings,  mild  in  reprehending,  and  sparing  to 
relate  their  miscarriages,  to  derive  their  ac¬ 
tions  from  the  best  principles  (from  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  charity,  they  maybe  sup¬ 
posed  to  proceed,  as  from  casual  mistake 
rather  than  from  wilful  prejudice,  from 
human  infirmity  rather  than  from  mali¬ 
cious  design),  to  construe  ambiguous  ex¬ 
pressions  to  the  most  favourable  sense  they 
may  admit ;  not  to  condemn  men’s  prac¬ 
tices,  without  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
case,  and  examining  the  reasons,  which 
possibly  may  absolve  or  excuse  them :  to 
extenuate  their  acknowledged  faults  by  such 
circumstances  as  aptly  serve  that  purpose, 
and  not  to  exaggerate  them  by  strained 
consequences,  or  uncertain  conjectures : 
to  rebuke  them  (if  need  be)  so  as  they  may 
perceive  we  sincerely  pity  their  errors,  and 
tender  their  good,  and  wish  nothing  more 
than  their  recovery,  and  do  not  design  to 
upbraid,  deride,  or  insult  over  them,  being 
fallen ;‘  and  finally,  not  to  recount  their 
misdeeds  over -frequently,  unseasonably, 
and  with  complacence.  lie  that  thus  de- 
meaneth  himself,  manifestly  showeth  him¬ 
self  to  prize  his  neighbour’s  good-will,  and 
to  be  desirous  to  continue  in  amity  with 
him ;  and  assuredly  obliges  him  to  be  in 
the  same  manner  affected  tow-ard  him. 
But  he  that  is  rigidly  severe  and  censo¬ 
rious  in  his  judgments,  blaming  in  them 
things  indifferent,  condemning  actions 
allowable,  detracting  from  qualities  com¬ 
mendable,  deducing  men’s  doings  from  the 
worst  causes,  and  imputing  them  to  the 
worst  ends,  and  representing  them  under 
the  most  odious  appellations ;  that  calls  all 
impositions  of  superiors  which  he  dislikes, 
tyranny,  and  all  manners  of  divine  worship 
that  suit  not  to  his  fancy,  superstition,  and 
all  pretences  to  conscience  in  those  that 
dissent  from  him,  hypocrisy,  and  all  opi¬ 
nions  different  from  his,  heresy ;  that  is 
suspicious  of  ill  intention  without  sufficient 
ground,  and  prejudieates  men’s  meanings 
before  he  well  apprehends  them,  and  cap¬ 
tiously  perverts  sayings  capable  of  good 
construction ;  that  is  curiously  inquisitive 
into  bis  neighbour’s  life,  and  gladly  ob¬ 
serves  failings  therein,  and  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions  recites  stories  to  his  disgrace  and 
disadvantage  ;  that  is  immoderately  bitter, 
fierce,  and  vehement,  in  accusing  and  in¬ 
veighing  against  others,  painting  such  as 
*•  I’rov.  xv.  1.  1  Prov.  xvii.  9. 
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he  assumes  to  impugn,  with  the  blackest 
colours,  in  the  most  horrid  shape  and  ugly 
dress,  converting  all  matter  ot  discourse 
(though  never  so  unseasonably  and  imper¬ 
tinently)  into  declamation,  and  therein  co¬ 
piously  expatiating:  *  in  fine,  employing  his 
utmost  might  of  wit  and  eloquence  and 
confidence,  in  rendering  them  to  others  as 
hateful  as  he  signifies  they  are  to  himself : 
such  men,  what  do  they  else  but  loudly  pro¬ 
claim  that  they  despise  their  neighbour’s 
good-will,  purposely  provoke  his  anger ,  and 
defy  his  utmost  enmity  ?  For  it  is  impossible 
such  dealing  should  not,  by  them  who  are 
therein  concerned,  be  accounted  extremely 
unjust,  and  to  proceed  from  desperate 
hatred. 

8.  He  that  would  effectually  observe  this 
apostolic  rule,  must  be  disposed  to  overlook 
such  lesser  faults  committed  against  him 
as  make  no  great  breach  upon  his  interest 
or  credit ;  yea,  to  forget  or  forgive  the 
greatest  and  most  grievous  injuries ;  to  ex¬ 
cuse  the  mistakes,  and  connive  at  the  ne¬ 
glects,  and  bear  patiently  the  hasty  passions 
of  his  neighbour,  and  to  embrace  readily 
any  seasonable  overture,  and  accept  any  to¬ 
lerable  conditions  of  reconcilement.]  1  or 
even  in  common  life  that  observation  of 
our  Saviour  most  exactly  holds,  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  offences  should  not  come ;  the 
air  may  sooner  become  wholly  fixed,  and 
the  sea  continue  in  a  perfect  rest,  without 
waves  or  undulations,  than  human  conver¬ 
sation  be  altogether  free  from  occasions  of 
distaste,  which  he  that  cannot  either  pru¬ 
dently  dissemble,  or  patiently  digest,  must 
renounce  all  hopes  of  living  peaceably  here. 
He  that  like  tinder  is  inflammable  by  the 
least  spark,  and  is  enraged  by  every  angry 
word,  andresents  deeply  every  petty  affront, 
and  cannot  endure  the  memory  of  a  past 
unkindness  should  upon  any  terms  be  de¬ 
faced,  resolves  surely  to  live  in  eternal 
tumult  and  combustion,  to  multiply  daily 
upon  himself  fresh  quarrels,  and  to  per¬ 
petuate  all  enmity  already  begun.  Whenas 
by  total  passing  by  those  little  causes  of 
disgust,  the  present  contention  is  altoge¬ 
ther  avoided,  or  instantly  appeased,  our 
neighbour’s  passion  suddenly  evaporates 
and  consumes  itself ;  no  remarkable  foot¬ 
steps  of  dissension  remain  ;  our  neighbour, 
reflecting  upon  what  is  past,  sees  himself 

•  That  flies  like  a  vulture  to  carrion  only.—  Plut.  de 
Util.  cap.  ex.  Inim.  Prov.  xvii.  9;  xxiv.  17. 

t  Sen.  Ben.  vii.  31.  Vincit  malos  pertiuax  bonitas. 
N/xa  i*  r £  to  xaxo ». — Rom.  xii.  31 . 

Irascitur  aliquis?  tu  contra  benefleus  provoca : 
cadit  statim  siinultas  ab  altera  parte  deserta ;  nisi  par 
non  pugnat :  si  utrinque  certabitur,  ille  est  meiior, 

2 ui  prior  pedern  retulit;  victus  est  qui  vicit. — Sen. 
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obliged  by  our  discreet  forbearance,  how¬ 
ever  all  possible  means  are  used  to  prevent 
trouble  and  preserve  peace.  To  this  pur¬ 
pose,  The  discretion  of  a  man  deferreth 
his  anger ,  and  it  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  a 
transgression ,  saith  Solomon :  and,  He  that 
covereth  a  transgression  seeketh  love ,  saith 
the  same  wise  prince. >  But  further, 

9.  If  we  would  live  peaceably  with  all 
men,  we  must  not  over-highly  value  our¬ 
selves,  nor  over-eagerly  pursue  our  own 
things.  We  must  not  admire  our  own  en¬ 
dowments,  nor  insist  upon  our  deserts  ;  for 
this  will  make  us  apt  to  depreciate  others, 
and  them  to  loathe  us.  W e  must  not  be 
over  tender  of  our  credit,  and  covetous  of 
respect ;  for  this  will  render  us  apt  to  take 
exceptions,  and  engage  us  in  troublesome 

competitions  for  superiority  of  place,  and 
pre-eminence  in  the  vain  opinions  of  men. 
He  that  is  of  a  proud  heart  stirreth  up 
strife:  and,  Only  (i.  e.  chiefly )  from  pride 
cometh  contention ,  saith  Solomon. k  We 
must  not  be  much  addicted  to  our  own  in¬ 
terests,  for  this  will  dispose  us  to  encroach 
upon  the  concernments  of  others,  and  them 
to  resist  our  attempts,  whence  conflict  and 
enmity  will  necessarily  arise.  We  must 
not  prefer  our  own  judgments,  and  impe¬ 
riously  obtrude  them  upon  others ;  nor  be 
pertinacious  in  persuading  them  to  embrace 
our  private  opinions,  nor  violently  urgent 
to  a  compliance  with  our  humour.  For 
these  things  are  intolerably  fastidious  in 
conversation,  and  obnoxious  to  be  charged, 
with  usurpation  and  iniquity  ;  all  men  na¬ 
turally  challenging  to  themselves  an  equal, 
or  at  least  a  proportionable  share  of  rea¬ 
son,  together  with  the  free  conduct  of  their 
lives,  uncontrollable  by  private  dictates.  If 
therefore  we  desire  to  live  quietly,  and  not 
needlessly  to  disoblige  or  displease  others, 
we  should  be  modest  in  esteeming  our  own 
abilities,  and  moderate  in  pursuing  our  own 
advantages,  and  in  our  converse  not  less 
complacent  to  others  than  we  desire  they 
should  be  to  us  ;  and  as  liberal  in  allowing 
leave  to  dissent  from  us,  as  we  are  bold  in 
taking  freedom  to  abound  in  our  own  sense. 
And  if  in  debate  a  modest  declaration  of 
our  opinion,  and  the  reasons  inducing  us 
thereto,  will  not  prevail,  it  behoves  us  to 
give  over  such  a  successless  combat,  and  to 
retire  into  the  silent  enjoyment  ot  our  own 
thoughts.  From  not  observing  which  rule, 
discourse  grows  into  contention,  and  con¬ 
tention  improves  into  feud  and  enmity . 

10.  If  we  would  live  peaceably,  it  con¬ 
cerns  us  to  abstain  from  needless  contests 
about  matters  of  opinion,  and  questions 
1  Prov.  xix.  11 ;  xvii.  9.  k  Prov.  xxviii.  25 ;  xiii.  UI 
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cither  merely  vain  and  frivolous,  of  little 
use  or  concernment,  or  over  nice  and  sub¬ 
tile.  and  thence  indeterminable  by  reason; 
or  that  are  agitated  with  extraordinary 
eagerness  and  heat  of  passion ;  or  such  as 
are  already  defined  by  general  consent ;  or 
such  upon  the  decision  of  which  the  public 
peace  and  safety  do  depend.  There  are 
some  controversies  prickly,  like  brambles, 
and  apt  to  scratch  those  that  handle  them, 
but  yielding  no  savoury  or  wholesome  fruit : 
such  as  concern  the  consequences  of  ima¬ 
ginary  suppositions,  the  state  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  beings  to  us  unknown,  the  right 
application  of  artificial  terms,  and  the  like 
impertinent  matters ;  which  serve  to  no 
other  purpose  but  the  exercise  of  curious 
wits,  and  exciting  emulation  among  them. 
Others  there  be  concerning  matters  of  more 
weighty  moment,  yet  having  the  resolution 
depending  upon  secrets  unsearchable,  or 
the  interpretation  of  ambiguous  words  and 
obscure  phrases,  or  upon  some  other  un¬ 
certain  conjectures ;  and  are  yet  rendered 
more  difficult  by  being  entangled  with  inex¬ 
tricable  folds  of  subtilty,  nice  distinctions, 
and  crafty  evasions,  devised  by  the  parties 
engaged  in  them  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  causes  respectively ;  *  whence  it  hath 
happened,  though  with  immense  care  and 
diligence  of  both  parts  they  have  been  long 
canvassed,  that  yet  they  do,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  will  for  ever,  remain  undecided.  So 
that  now  to  engage  in  contest  about  them 
may  be  reasonably  deemed  nothing  more 
than  a  wilful  mispense  of  our  time,  labour, 
und  good  humour,  by  vainly  reciprocating 
the  saw  of  endless  contention.  Other  ques¬ 
tions  there  be,  in  themselves  of  more  easy 
resolution,  and  of  considerable  importance, 
which  yet  by  extreme  opposition  of  parties 
are  so  clouded  and  overgrown  with  insu¬ 
perable  prejudices,  that  the  disputing  them 
is  seldom  attended  with  other  success  than 
an  inflaming  ourselves  and  others  with 
passion.  Others  are  by  small  and  obscure 
parties  managed  against  the  common  con¬ 
sent,  and  against  the  positive  decrees  of 
the  most  venerable  authorities  among  men, 
by  ventilating  which,  as  truth  is  like  to  gain 
little,  so  peace  is  sure  to  suffer  much.  For 
as  it  is  nowise  a  safe  or  advised  course 
(except  in  case  of  necessary  defence)  to 
subject  received  opinions  to  the  hazardous 
trial  of  a  tumultuary  conflict,  their  credit  be¬ 
ing  better  upheld  by  a  stately  reservedness 
than  by  a  popular  forwardness  of  discourse ; 
as  buildings  stand  fastest  that  are  never 
shaken,  and  those  possessions  remain  most 

•  Non  ampliup  inveniri  licet  quam  quod  a  Dqo  dis- 
cilur.—  TtnrtuH.  dc  Auim.  cap.  2. 
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secure  that  are  never  called  in  question: 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  countenance  new 
and  uncouth  paradoxes,  as  it  argues  too 
much  arrogance  and  presumption  in  con¬ 
fronting  our  single  apprehensions  against 
the  deliberate  sense  and  suffrage  of  so  many 
men,  yea,  so  many  ages  of  men ;  and  is 
likely  to  prove  a  successless  attempt,  like 
swimming  against  the  current,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  much  toil  and  little  progress ;  so 
it  serves  no  good  end,  but  only  foments 
divisions,  and  disturbs  both  our  private 
and  the  public  peace.  But  most  of  all 
we  are  to  be  cautelous  of  meddling  with 
controversies  of  dangerous  consequence, 
wherein  the  public  weal  and  quiet  are  con¬ 
cerned,  which  bare  the  roots  of  sacred 
authority,  and  prostitute  the  mysteries  of 
government  to  vulgar  inspection.  Such 
points  ought  to  be  subjects  of  law,  not  of 
syllogism,  and  the  errors  in  them  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  punishment,  rather  than  confuted 
by  argument:  neither  can  it  be  thought 
reasonable  that  the  interest  of  public  peace 
should  depend  upon  the  event  of  private 
disputation.f  It  concerns  us,  therefore,  if 
we  would  live  peaceably  in  such  disputable 
matters,  reserving  all  due  reverence  to  the 
judgments  of  the  most,  the  best  and  wisest 
persons,  to  be  content  in  a  modest  privacy, 
to  enjoy  the  results  of  a  serious  and  impar¬ 
tial  disquisition,  patiently  enduring  others 
to  dissent  from  us,  and  not  attempting  by 
needless,  fruitless,  and  endless  contentions, 
to  gain  others  to  our  persuasions ;  especially 
since  the  truth  contended  for  may  not  be 
worth  the  passion  employed  upon  it,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  victory  not  countervail 
the  prejudices  sustained  in  the  combat, 
For  goodness  and  virtue  may  often  con¬ 
sist  with  ignorance  and  error,  seldom  with 
strife  and  discord.  And  this  consideration 
I  shall  conclude  with  those  exhortations  of 
St.  Paul,  Tit.  iii.  9:  But  foolish  questions, 
and  genealogies ,  and  contentions ,  and  law- 
contests ,  decline ;  for  they  are  unprofitable 
and  vain.  And  in  'l  Ep.  to  Tim.  ii.  23-25  : 
But  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid, 
knowing  that  they  gender  strifes ;  and  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  (that  is,  a  minister  of 
religion)  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  to 
all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness 
instructing  those  that  are  contrarily  dis- 
posed.%  And  in  the  same  chapter,  vcr.  14  ; 
Of  these  things  put  them  in  remembrance , 
charging  them  before  the  Lord ,  that  they 
strive  not  about  words  to  no  profit,  to  the 

t  0/  .us*  ro rst>v  t oo;  dtoof  ri.ua.v,  xcu 

root  yoriif  ccyotTciv,  oo,  %o\a.mu{  b-.ovTott'  ei  hi  jrorigoir 
v,  £/<vv  Ait >%■/),  ♦}  oo,  curBfoiov;- — Alist.  Top.  i.  8. 
t  Tow  oLvti biuTiUtut no; 
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subverting  of  the  hearers:  of  so  pernicious 
consequence  did  St.  Paul  esteem  unneces¬ 
sary  wrangling  and  disputing  to  be.  But 
further, 

1 1 .  If  we  desire  to  live  peaceably,  we 
must  restrain  our  pragmatical  curiosity 
within  the  bounds  of  our  proper  business 
and  concernment,  not  [being  curiosi  in 
aliena  republ. ]  invading  other  men’s  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  without  leave  or  commission 
intermeddling  with  their  affairs  ;*  not  rush¬ 
ing  into  their  closets,  prying  into  their 
concealed  designs,  or  dictating  counsel  to 
them  without  due  invitation  thereto ;  not 
controlling  their  actions,  nor  subjecting 
their  proceedings  to  our  censure,  without 
competent  authority.  For  these  courses 
men  usually  look  upon  as  rash  intrusions, 
both  injurious  and  reproachful  to  them, 
usurping  upon  that  freedom  of  choice 
which  all  men  passionately  affect  to  pre¬ 
serve  entire  to  themselves,  and  arguing 
them  of  weakness  and  incapacity  to  manage 
their  own  business:  neither  do  men  more 
naturally  drive  away  flies  that  buzz  about 
their  ears,  and  molest  them  in  their  em¬ 
ployments,  than  they  with  disdain  repel 
such  immodest  and  unseasonable  meddlers 
in  their  affairs.  Let  no  man  suffer,  saith 
St.  Peter,  as  a  busybody  in  other  men's 
matters : k  intimating,  that  those  who  are 
impertinently  inquisitive  into  other  men’s 
matters,  make  themselves  liable  to  suffer 
(and  that  deservedly)  for  their  fond  curio¬ 
sity  and  bold  presumption.  And,  He  that 
passeth  by,  and  meddleth  with  strife  belong¬ 
ing  not  to  him ,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog 
by  the  ears , 1  saith  Solomon;  that  is,  he 
catcheth  at  that  which  he  cannot  hold,  and 
vainly  aims  at  that  which  he  cannot  effect, 
and  rashly  irritates  those  which  will  turn 
upon  him  and  bite  him.  If,  therefore,  we 
would  neither  molest  others,  nor  be  dis¬ 
quieted  ourselves,  we  must  be  like  natural 
agents,  never  working  aught  beyond  our 
proper  sphere  of  activity.  But  especially, 
if  we  desire  to  live  peaceably,  we  must 
beware  of  assuming  to  ourselves  a  liberty 
to  censure  the  designs,  decrees,  or  trans¬ 
actions  of  public  authority,  and  of  saying 
to  our  superiors.  What  doest  thou.'  and 
much  more,  by  querulous  murmurings  or 
clamorous  declamations,  of  bringing  envy 
and  odium  upon  them.  Few  private  men 
are  capable  of  judging  aright  concerning 
those  things,  as  being  placed  beneath  in  a 
i  valley,  and  wanting  a  due  prospect  upon 

•  According  to  St.  Paul’s  advice,  1  Thess.  iv.  1], 
;  Since  (or  be  ambitious)  to  be  quiet,  and  to  mind  your 
ou-r i  business.  (<PtAonu.urOau  r,e t/xa^nF,  xcu  *»aa/ru>  tec 

Ksm.) 


the  ground  and  causes  of  their  proceedings 
who  by  reason  of  their  eminent  station  can 
see  more  and  further  than  they ;  and  there¬ 
fore  are  incompetent  judges,  and  unjustly 
presume  to  interpose  their  sentence  in  such 
cases.  But  suppose  the  actions  of  supe¬ 
riors  notoriously  blameable  and  scandalous, 
and  that  by  infallible  arguments  we  are 
persuaded  thereof ;  yet  seeing  neither  the 
taxing  of,  nor  complaint  against  them  doth 
in  anywise  regularly  belong  to  us,  nor  the 
discovery  of  our  mind  therein  can  probably 
be  an  efficacious  means  of  procuring  re¬ 
dress,  and  immediately  tends  to  diminish 
the  reputation  and  weaken  the  affection 
due  to  government,  and  consequently  to 
impair  the  peaceable  estate  of  things  which 
by  them  is  sustained,  wre  are  wholly  to 
abstain  from  such  unwarrantable,  unpro¬ 
fitable,  and  turbulent  practices ;  and  with 
a  submiss  and  discreet  silence,  passing  over 
the  miscarriages  of  our  superiors,  to  wrait 
patiently  upon  the  providence,  and  implore 
the  assistance  of  him,  who  is  the  only  com¬ 
petent  Judge  of  such,  and  sovereign  Dis¬ 
poser  of  all  things,  who  hath  their  hearts 
in  his  hands,  and  fashioneth  them  as  he 
thinks  good.m  Further, 

12.  If  we  would  live  peaceably  with  all 
men,  it  behoves  us  not  to  engage  ourselves 
so  deeply  in  any  singular  friendship,  or  in 
devotion  to  any  one  party  of  men,  as  to  be 
entirely  partial  to  their  interests,  and  pre¬ 
judiced  in  their  behalf,  without  distinct 
consideration  of  the  truth  and  equity  of 
their  pretences  in  the  particular  matters 
of  difference;  not  to  approve,  favour,  or 
applaud  that  which  is  bad  in  some;  to 
dislike,  discountenance,  or  disparage  that 
which  is  good  in  others :  not,  out  of  ex¬ 
cessive  kindness  to  some,  to  give  just  cause 
of  distaste  to  others :  not,  for  the  sake 
of  a  fortuitous  agreement  in  disposition, 
opinion,  interest,  or  relation,  to  violate 
the  duties  of  justice  or  humanity.  For  he 
that  upon  such  terms  is  a  friend  to  any 
one  man,  or  party  of  men,  as  to  be  re¬ 
solved,  with  an  implicit  faith,  or  blind  obe¬ 
dience,  to  maintain  whatever  he  or  they 
shall  affirm  to  be  true,  and  whatever  they 
shall  do  to  be  good,  doth  in  a  manner  un¬ 
dertake  enmity  against  all  men  beside,  and 
as  it  may  happen,  doth  oblige  himself  to 
contradict  plain  truth,  to  deviate  from  the 
rules  of  virtue,  and  to  offend  Almighty 
God  himself.  This  unlimited  partiality  we 
owe  only  to  truth  and  goodness,  and  to 
God  (the  fountain  of  them),  in  no  case  to 
swerve  from  their  dictates  and  prescrip¬ 
tions.  He  that  followed  Tiberius  Grac- 

"  Prov.  xx!.  I  ;  xxxiii.  l.j. 
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chus  in  his  seditious  practices,  upon  the 
bare  account  of  friendship,  and  alleged  in 
his  excuse,  that,  if  his  friend  had  required 
it  of  him,  he  should  as  readily  have  put  fire 
to  the  Capitol,  was  much  more  abominable 
for  his  disloyalty  to  his  country,  and  hor¬ 
rible  impiety  against  God,  than  commend¬ 
able  for  his  constant  fidelity  to  his  friend.11 
And  that  soldier  which  is  said  to  have  told 
Caesar  (in  his  first  expedition  against 
Rome),  that  in  obedience  to  his  commands 
he  would  not  refuse  to  sheathe  his  sword 
in  the  breast  of  his  brother,  or  in  the  throat 
of  his  aged  father,  or  in  the  bowels  of  his 
pregnant  mother,  was  for  his  unnatural 
barbarity  rather  to  be  abhorred,  than  to  be 
esteemed  for  his  loyal  affection  to  his  ge¬ 
neral.®  And  in  like  manner,  he  that,  to 
please  or  gratify  the  humour  of  his  friend, 
can  be  either  injurious,  or  treacherous,  or 
notably  discourteous  to  any  man  else,  is 
very  blameable,  and  renders  himself  de¬ 
servedly  odious  to  all  others. p  La?lius, 
who  incomparably  well  both  understood 
and  practised  the  rules  of  friendship,  is  by 
Cicero  reported  to  have  made  this  the  first 
and  chief  law  thereof:  Ut  neque  rogemus 
res  turpes ,  nee  faciamus  rogati:  That  we 
neither  require  of  our  friends  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  base  and  naughty  things ;  nor,  being 
requested  of  them ,  perform  such  ourselces.n 
And  in  the  heraldry,  or  comparison  of  du¬ 
ties,  as  all  others  must  give  place  to  those 
of  piety,  verity,  and  virtue,  so  after  them 
the  duties  of  humanity  justly  challenge  the 
next  place  of  respect,  even  above  those 
which  belong  to  the  highest  degree  of 
friendship  (due  to  our  nearest  relations, 
yea,  to  our  country  itself),  precisely  taken, 
abstracted  and  distinguished  from  those  of 
humanity.  For  the  world  is  in  nature  the 
first,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  dearest 
country  of  us  all ;  and  our  general  obliga¬ 
tions  to  mankind  are  more  ancient,  more 
fundamental,  and  more  indispensable,  than 
those  particular  ones  superadded  to,  or  su- 
perstructed  on  them.  The  peace  therefore 
of  the  world,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
men  its  citizens,  ought  to  be  more  dear  to 
us,  and  the  means  conducing  thereto  more 
carefully  regarded  by  us  in  our  actions, 
than  either  the  love,  favour,  or  satisfaction 
of  any  particular  persons  is  to  be  valued  or 
pursued.  And  the  not  observing  this  rule 
may  reasonably  be  esteemed  to  have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  continuance  of  those 
implacable  feuds  and  dissensions,  where¬ 
with  the  world  is  so  miserably  torn  and 

n  Cic.  in  Lelio.  °  Luc  lib.  i. 

*  Prov.  xriv.  24.— lie  that  faith  to  the  wicked,  Thou 
art  righteous ;  him  shall  the  j>eoi>le  curse,  nations 
shall  abhor  him. 


shattered.  Men  being  peremptorily  re¬ 
solved  to  extol,  countenance,  or  excuse 
promiscuously  al.  the  principles  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  party  to  which  they  have 
addicted  themselves,  and  to  see  no  error, 
fault,  or  abuse  in  them;  but  by  all  means 
to  depress,  vilify,  and  condemn  (if  not  tc 
reproach,  calumniate,  and  persecute)  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  others,  and  nol 
to  acknowledge  in  them  any  thing  con¬ 
siderably  good  or  commendable;  whence 
commonly  all  apprehend  their  adversaries 
extremely  unjust  and  disingenuous  towards 
them,  and  are  alienated  from  all  thoughts 
(or,  however,  discouraged  from  all  hopes] 
of  friendly  accommodation  and  reconcile¬ 
ment.  But  he,  that  would  live  peaceably 
with  all  men,  must  be  free  in  his  judgment 
impartial  in  his  dealing,  and  ingenuous  ir 
his  carriage  toward  all :  not  rpi/r- 

wra.  admiring  or  wondering  at  some  met 
(as  if  they  were  impeccable  or  infallible), 
nor  having  the  truth  in  respect  of  persons 
abetting  in  his  friends  only  what  is  jusi 
and  true,  and  allowing  the  same  in  others 
but  in  neither  by  signal  approbation  coun¬ 
tenancing  any  thing  false  or  evil ; q  for  sc 
demeaning  himself,  he  giveth  no  man  jusi 
occasion  of  displeasure  or  enmity  againsi 
him. 

13.  If  we  would  live  peaceably  ourselves 
we  should  endeavour  to  preserve  peace 
and  prevent  differences,  and  reconcile  dis¬ 
sensions  among  others,  by  doing  good  of 
fices,  and  making  fair  representations  o: 
intercurrent  passages  between  them  ;  bi 
concealing  causes  of  future  disgust,  am 
removing  present  misunderstandings,  anc 
excusing  past  mistakes;  by  allaying  theii 
passions,  and  rightly  informing  their  minds 
by  friendly  intercessions,  and  pacific  ad¬ 
vices.  For  the  fire  that  devoureth  oui 
neighbour’s  house  threateneth  and  endan- 
gereth  ours ;  and  it  is  hard  to  approacl 
contention,  without  being  engaged  therein, 
’Tis  not  easy  to  keep  ourselves  indifferent 
or  neutral ;  and  doing  so  we  shall  in  like¬ 
lihood  be  maligned  and  persecuted  by  both 
the  contending  parties.  Blessed  are  tht 
peacemakers  (saith  our  Saviour),  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God; r  that  is. 
they  shall  be  highly  esteemed  and  reve¬ 
renced  for  this  divine  quality,  wherein  thej 
so  nearly  resemble  the  God  of  peace,  and 
his  blessed  Son  the  great  Mediator.  But 
further,  without  respect  to  other  recom¬ 
pense,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment,  such  are  immediately  happy, 
and  in  this  their  virtuous  practice  rewards 
itself,  that  by  appeasing  others’  quarrels, 

^  Judo  1C ;  Janies  ii.  1.  ’  Matt.  V.  9. 
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they  save  themselves  from  trouble,  and  en 
joy  themselves  that  tranquillity  which  they 
procure  to  others/  But  those  informing 
sycophants,  those  internuncios  of  pestilent 
tales,  and  incendiaries  of  discord,  that 
(from  bad  nature,  or  upon  base  design)  by 
the  still  breath  of  clandestine  whispers,  or 
by  the  more  violent  blasts  of  impudent  ca¬ 
lumnies,  kindle  the  flames  of  dissension,  or 
foment  them  among  others;  that  by  dis¬ 
seminating  infamous  rumours,  and  by  ma¬ 
licious  suggestions,  instil  jealousies  into, 
and  nourish  malevolent  surmises  in  the 
minds  of  men,  separating,  as  it  is  in  the 
Proverbs,  between  chief  friends  ,s  and  widen¬ 
ing  the  distance  between  others:  these,  I 
say,  from  the  seeds  of  variance  they  scatter 
among  others,  reap  in  the  end  mischief  and 
disturbance  to  themselves ;  nor  can  expect 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  quiet,  which 
they  labour  to  deprive  others  of.  The 
beginning  of  strife  (saith  Solomon)  is  as 
when  one  letteth  out  water;'  and  he  that, 
to  the  intent  his  neighbour’s  lands  should 
be  overflown  with  a  torrent  of  dissension, 
doth  unloose  the  dams,  and  cut  the  banks 
of  former  friendship,  may  (if  he  be  wise) 
expect  the  merciless  flood  should  at  length 
reach  himself,  and  that  his  own  habitation 
should  be  at  last  surrounded  therewith.11 
For  when  men  at  length  begin  to  be  weary, 
and  to  repent  of  their  needless  quarrels, 
and  the  mischievous  consequences  attend¬ 
ing  them,  and  to  be  inquisitive  into  the 
causes  and  instruments  of  their  vexation, 
they  will  certainly  find  out,  detest,  and 
invert  the  edge  of  their  displeasure  upon 
these  wTetched  makebates ;  and  so  the  poi¬ 
son  they  mingled  for  others  they  themselves 
drink  up  ;v  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy 
(begun  by  them)  is  acted  upon  themselves ; 
they  sink  down  into  the  pit  they  made  for 
others,  and  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is 
their  own  foot  taken:  Et  delator  habet  quod 
dedit  exitium. 

Lastly,  If  we  would  effectually  observe 
this  precept,  we  must  readily  comply  with 
the  innocent  customs,  and  obey  the  esta¬ 
blished  laws  of  the  places  where  we  live. 
I  say,  first  comply  with  the  customs  ;  which 
also  are  in  effect  inferior  laws  enacted  by 
the  tacit  agreement  of  the  generality  of 
men ;  the  non-observation  of  which  is  upon 
many  accounts  very  prejudicial  to  peace¬ 
able  life.  For  to  those  concerned  in  it,  it 
will  always  seem  to  intimate  a  squeamish 
niceness,  a  froward  perverseness,  an  ar- 

r  To  the  counsellors  of  peace  is  joy.  —  Prov.  xii  20. 
•  Prov.  xvi.  28.  1  Prov.  xvii.  14.  u  Prov  xxv.  8. 

"  Prov.  xi.  27,— He  that  diligently  seeketh  good 
procureth  favour;  but  he  that  seeketh  mischief,  it 
■liall  come  upon  him. 
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rogant  self- conceitedness,  a  manifest  des¬ 
pising  other  men’s  judgments,  and  a  vir¬ 
tual  condemning  their  practices  of  fault  or 
folly,  and  consequently  a  monopolizing  all 
goodness,  and  appropriating  all  wisdom  to 
himself ;  qualities  intolerably  odious  to  men, 
and  productive  of  enmity.  It  incenses  the 
people  (hugely  susceptive  of  provocation) 
with  a  sense  of  notable  injury  done,  and 
contempt  cast  upon  it.  For  the  only  au¬ 
thority  which  the  commonalty  can  lay  claim 
to,  consists  in  prescribing  rules  of  decency 
in  language,  habit,  gesture,  ceremony,  and 
other  circumstances  of  action,  declared 
and  ratified  by  ordinary  practice ;  non¬ 
conformity  to  which  is  by  them  adjudged 
a  marvellous  irregularity,  contumacy,  and 
rebellion  against  the  majesty  of  the  people, 
and  is  infallibly  revenged  and  punished  by 
them. 

There  is  no  preserving  peace,  nor  pre¬ 
venting  broils  and  stirs,  but  by  punctually 
observing  that  ordinary  rule  of  equity,  that 
in  cases  of  doubtful  debate,  and  points  of 
controverted  practice,  the  fewest  should 
yield  to  the  most,  the  weakest  bend  to  the 
strongest,  and  that  to  the  greatest  number 
should  be  allowed  at  least  the  greatest  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reason.  To  which  purpose  we 
may  observe,  that  the  best  and  wisest  men 
(not  to  displease  those  with  whom  they 
conversed,  as  far  as  their  duty  to  God  and 
their  conscience  would  permit),  have  com¬ 
monly  in  their  manners  of  life  followed  not 
what  in  their  retired  judgment  they  most 
approved,  but  what  suited  to  the  customs 
of  their  times  and  places,  avoiding  a  mo¬ 
rose  singularity,  as  offensive  to  others,  and 
productive  of  disquiet  to  themselves.*  You 
know  how  Cicero  censured  Cato  for  en¬ 
deavouring,  against  the  grain  and  predo¬ 
minant  genius  of  those  times,  to  reduce 
things  to  a  strict  agreement  with  his  pri¬ 
vate  notions :  I  lie  optimo  animo  utens ,  et 
summa fide ,  nocet  interdum  reipublica.  Dint 
enim  tanquam  in  Platonis  noXiTua,  non  tan- 
qnam  in  Romidi  face  sententiam.”  But  a 
more  clear  and  pertinent  instance  we  have 
in  St.  Paul,  who  thus  represents  his  own 
practice  :  I  have  made  myself  a  servant  to 
all :  Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew  ;  to 
them  that  are  without  law,  as  without  law ; 
To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak :  lam  made 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all 
means  save  some.*  St.  Paul  wisely  knew/ 
that,  by  a  prudent  compliance  with  men’s 

*  Id  agamus,  ut  meliorcm  vitam  sequamur  quani 
vulgus,  non  ut  contrariain ;  alioqui  quos  ewendari 
volumus  fugainus  ct  a  nobis  avertiinus. 

Temperetur  vita  inter  bonos  mores  et  publicos,  Sec. 
—  Sen.  Ep.  5. 

w  Epi?t.  ad  Att.  lib.  li.  Ep.  i. 

1  I  Cor.  ix.  20,  21,  22 ;  x.  33.  *  ride  Acta  xxi. 
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customs,  and  condescension  to  their  capa¬ 
cities,  he  engaged  to  him,  or  at  least  did 
not  alienate  from  him,  their  affections  ;  and 
thereby  became  more  capable  of  infusing 
good  doctrine  into  their  minds,  and  pro¬ 
moting  their  spiritual  good.  And  the  same 
course  was  generally  taken  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  in  all  tilings  (not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  their 
religion)  did  industriously  conform  their 
conversation  to  the  usual  practices  of  men  ; 
thereby  shunning  those  scandalous  impu¬ 
tations  of  pride  and  perverseness,  which 
then  rendered  the  Jews  so  odious  to  the 
world,  as  appears  by  divers  passages  in  the 
ancient  apologists  for  Christian  religion : 
particularly  Justin  Martyr  (in  his  Epistle 
to  Diognetus)  hath  these  words : 

yao  ovti  yti,  ovn  t pa/vij,  ouri  iVin  Ziaxixeifxivdi 
rrui  Xoi'z’cuv  ti<rtv  ears  ycco  <7rou  Toktig 

t^icci  KxroiKObfftv,  curt  ^takixrcu  mi  'raorikkay- 
/*£»>}  xfjuvraiy  curt  filov  •xa.oacvfxov  dtrxoum  — 
xaroixeuvng  2c  Toktig  * Ekknvixxg  ri  xai  fiagfia- 
goug,  vg  ixaffrog  <v  rag  ty^uoio.g  thm 

if,  &c.  The  Christians  neither  in 
dwelling ,  language ,  or  customs ,  differ  from 
the  rest  of  men ;  they  neither  inhabit  towns 
proper  to  themselves ,  nor  use  any  peculiar 
dialect ,  nor  exercise  an  uncouth  manner  of 
living;  but ,  as  by  chance  it  is  allotted  to 
them ,  inhabiting  cities  belonging  both  to 
Greeks  and  Barbarians ,  comply  with  the 
customs  of  the  country.  And  much  more 
hath  he  there  ;  and  much  Tertullian  like¬ 
wise,  in  his  Apologetic,  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Neither  do  we  find  in  the  life  ot  our 
Saviour,  that  exact  pattern  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  that  in  any  thing  he  did  affect 
to  differ  from  the  received  customs  of  his 
time  and  country,  except  such  as  were 
grounded  upon  vain  conceits,  extremely 
prejudicial  to  piety,  or  directly  repugnant 
thereto. 

And  I  cannot  except  from  this  rule  the 
compliance  w  ith  religious  customs  used  in 
the  worship  and  service  of  God :  since  a 
wilful  discrepancy  from  them  doth  much 
more  destroy  peace,  and  kindle  the  flame 
of  contention,  inasmuch  as  men  are  apt  to 
apprehend  themselves  much  more  slighted 
and  more  condemned  by  a  disagreement 
in  those,  than  in  matters  of  lesser  concern¬ 
ment.  And  it  cannot  reasonably  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  God  of  love  and  peace,  who 
questionless  delights  to  see  men  converse 
in  peace  and  amity,  and  who  therefore  in 
general  terms  enjoins  us  to  pursue  the 
things  that  make  for  peace  (whereof  cer¬ 
tainly  in  reason  and  to  experience,  follow¬ 
ing  indifferent  and  harmless  customs,  not 
expressly  repugnant  to  his  law  nor  to  the 
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dictates  of  natural  reason,  is  one  thing,  and 
not  the  least),  in  our  addresses  to  himself 
(partly  designed  and  mainly  serving  more 
strictly  to  unite,  not  to  dissociate  men  in 
affection)  should  dislike  or  disapprove  the 
use  of  tins  course,  so  expedient  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  peace  : 1  especially  since  he  in¬ 
finitely  more  regards  the  substance  of  the 
duty,  and  the  devotion  of  the  heart  therein, 
than  the  manner,  or  any  circumstantial  ap¬ 
pendages  thereof :  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  St.  Paul  intimates  a  wilful  departure 
from  ordinary  practice  in  such  cases,  to 
proceed  from  a  contentious  disposition : 
But  if  any  man  (saith  he)  have  a  mind  to  be 
contentious  (so  So**r  fixZtiixo;  simi  imports), 
ice  have  no  such  custom ,  nor  the  churches  of 
God.* 

But  yet  much  more  is  peaceable  con¬ 
versation  impeached  by  disobedience  to 
established  laws,  those  great  bulwarks  of 
society,  fences  of  order,  and  supports  of 
peace:  which  he  that  refuses  to  obey,  is 
so  far  from  living  peaceably  with  all  men, 
that  he  may  reasonably  be  presumed  un¬ 
willing  to  have  peace  with  any  man ;  since 
in  a  manner  he  defies  all  mankind,  vilifies 
its  most  solemn  judgments,  endeavours  to 
dissolve  those  sacred  bands  by  which  its 
union  is  contained,  and  to  subvert  the  only 
foundations  of  public  tranquillity.  He  de¬ 
clares  himself  either  to  affect  an  universal 
tyranny  over,  or  an  abhorrency  from  so¬ 
ciety  with  other  men,  to  be  unwilling  to 
live  with  them  upon  equal  terms,  or  to 
submit  to  any  fair  arbitration,  to  desire 
that  strifes  should  be  endless,  and  contro¬ 
versies  never  decided,  who  declines  the 
verdict  of  law,  the  most  solemn  issue  of 
deliberate  advice,  proceedingfrom  the  most 
honourable,  most  wise,  most  worthy,  and 
select  persons,  and  involving  in  it  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  whole  commonwealth.  St.  Paul, 
directing  that  prayers  should  be  made  for 
princes  and  those  in  authority,  assigns  the 
reason,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace¬ 
able  life ,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty: b  and 
certainly  if  we  are  to  pray  for,  we  are  also 
obliged  to  obey  them  in  order  to  the  same 
end,  which  to  do  is  absolutely  in  our  power, 
and  more  immediately  requisite  to  that 
purpose.  For  as  no  peace  can  be  preserved 
without  the  influence  of  authority ;  so  no 
authority  can  subsist  without  obedience  to 
its  sanctions.  He  that  is  desirous  to  en¬ 
joy  the  privileges  of  this  happy  estate  of 
peace,  must  in  reason  be  content  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  enjoined,  and  bear  the 
common  burdens  imposed  by  those  who  are 
the  protectors  of  it. 

*  Rom.  xlv.  IS.  *  1  Cor.  xi.  lfi. 
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Thus,  as  plainly  as  I  could,  have  I  de¬ 
scribed  what  it  is  to  live  peaceably,  and 
what  the  means  are  that  principally  con¬ 
duce  thereto :  I  should  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  object  of  the  duty,  and  the 
reasons  why  it  respects  all  men;  as  also 
whence  it  comes,  that  sometimes  we  may 
I  fail  in  our  endeavour  of  attaining  this  de¬ 
sirable  condition  ;  and  lastly,  to  propound 
some  inducements  persuasive  of  its  prac¬ 
tice.  But  I  must  not  further  encroach  on 
your  patience,  and  shall  therefore  reserve 
t  these  things  to  the  next  opportunity. 

Now  the  peace  of  God ,  which  passetk  all 
understanding ,  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God ,  and  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  and  the 
blessing  of  God  Almighty ,  the  Father ,  Son , 
and  Holy  Ghost ,  be  among  you ,  and  remain 
with  you  always.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXX. 

I  OF  A  PEACEABLE  TEMPER  AND  CARRIAGE. 

Rom.  xii.  18 _ If  it  be  possible ,  as  much  as 

lieth  in  you ,  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

I  have  very  lately  considered  what  it  is  to 
live  peaceably,  and  what  are  the  duties  in¬ 
cluded  therein ;  and  w  hat  means  conduce 
thereto. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  ob¬ 
ject  thereof,  and  why  the  duty  of  living 
peaceably  extends  to  all  men ,  that  is,  why 
we  are  bound  to  bear  good-will,  and  do 
good  offices,  and  show'  civil  respects  to  all 
men  ;  and  to  endeavour  that  all  men  reci¬ 
procally  be  well-affected  toward  us.  For 
it  might  with  some  colour  of  reason  be  ob¬ 
jected,  and  said,  Why  should  I  be  obliged 
heartily  to  love  those,  that  desperately  hate 
me;  to  treat  them  kindly,  that  use  me 
despitefully ;  to  help  them,  that  would 
hinder  me;  to  relieve  them,  that  would 
plunge  me  into  utter  distress ;  to  comfort 
them,  that  delight  in  my  affliction  ;  to  be 
respective  to,  and  tender  of,  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  who  despise,  defame,  and  reproach 
me;  to  be  indulgent  and  favourable  to 
them,  who  are  harsh  and  rigorous  in  their 
dealings  with  me ;  to  spare  and  pardon 
them,  who  with  implacable  malice  perse- 
i  cute  me?  Why  should  I  seek  their  friend¬ 
ship,  who  disdainfully  reject  mine?  why 
prize  their  favour,  who  scorn  mine?  why 
I  strive  to  please  them,  who  purposely  offend 
.  me  ?  Or  why  should  I  have  any  regard  to 
men,  void  of  all  faith,  goodness,  or  desert? 
And  most  of  all,  why  should  1  be  bound 
j  to  maintain  amicable  correspondence  with 


those  who  are  professed  enemies  to  piety 
and  virtue,  who  oppugn  truth,  and  disturb 
peace,  and  countenance  vice,  error,  and 
faction?  How  can  any  love,  consent  of 
mind,  or  communion  of  good  offices,  in¬ 
tercede  between  persons  so  contrarily  dis¬ 
posed?  I  answer,  they  may,  and  ought, 
and  that  because  the  obligation  to  these 
ordinary  performances  is  not  grounded 
upon  any  peculiar  respects,  special  qualifi¬ 
cations,  or  singular  actions  of  men  (which 
are  contingent  and  variable),  hut  upon  the 
indefectible  score  of  common  humanity. 
We  owe  them  *as  the  philosopher  alleged, 
when  he  dispensed  his  alms  to  an  unworthy 
person)  Tcy  aXXa  Tut  ccvfgwivctj  not 

to  the  men,  but  to  human  nature  resident 
in  them.  There  be  indeed  divers  other 
sorts  of  love,  in  nature  and  object  more 
restrained,  built  upon  narrower  founda¬ 
tions,  and  requiring  more  extraordinary 
acts  of  duty  and  respect,  not  competent  to 
all  men;  as  a  love  of  friendship,  founded 
upon  long  acquaintance,  suitableness  of 
disposition,  and  frequent  exchanges  of  mu¬ 
tual  kindness ;  a  love  of  gratitude,  due  to 
the  reception  of  valuable  benefits ;  a  love 
of  esteem,  belonging  to  persons  endued 
with  worth  and  virtue;  a  love  of  relation, 
resulting  from  kindred,  affinity,  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  other  common  engagements. 
But  the  love  of  benevolence  (which  is  pre¬ 
cedent  to  these,  and  more  deeply  rooted 
in  nature,  more  ancient,  more  unconfined, 
and  more  immutable),  and  the  duties  men¬ 
tioned  consequent  on  it,  are  grounded  upon 
the  natural  constitution,  necessary  pro¬ 
perties,  and  unalterable  condition  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  are  upon  several  accounts  due 
thereto. 

1.  Upon  account  of  universal  cognation, 
agreement,  and  similitude  of  nature.  For 
otKiiov  aTas  a> 'SgtvTOS  xa'i  tpi\ov  All 

men  naturally  are  of  kin  and  friends  to  each 
other ,  saith  Aristotle.4  Ft  fratres  etiam 
vestri  sumus  jure  natures  matris  unius ;  B  e 
are  also  your  brethren  in  the  right  of  nature 
our  common  mother ,  saith  Tertullianb  of 
old,  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  to  the 
heathens.  We  are  but  several  streams 
issuing  from  one  primitive  source  ;  several 
branches  sprouting  from  the  same  stock  ; 
several  stones  hewed  out  of  the  same  quar¬ 
ry  ;  one  substance,  by  miraculous  efficacy 
of  the  divine  benediction,  diffused  and  mul¬ 
tiplied.  One  element  affords  us  matter, 
and  one  fire  actuates  it,  kindled  at  first  by 
the  breath  of  God.  One  blood  flows  in  all 
our  veins ; c  one  nourishment  repairs  our 
decayed  bodies,  and  one  common  air  rc- 
|  •  8  F.tli.  cap.  1.  »  In  Apolog.  '  Acta  xvil  26, 
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freshes  our  languishing  spirits.*  We  are 
cohabitants  of  the  same  earth,  and  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  same  great  commonwealth  ; 
Unam  remp.  omnium  agnoscimus  mundum , 
said  the  fore-mentioned  apologist  for  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  were  all  fashioned  according 
to  the  same  original  idea  (resembling  God 
our  common  Father),  all  endowed  with  the 
same  faculties,  inclinations, and  affections; 
all  conspire  in  the  essential  and  more  no¬ 
table  ingredients  of  our  constitution  ;  and 
are  only  distinguished  by  some  accidental, 
inconsiderable  circumstances  of  age,  place, 
colour,  stature,  fortune,  and  the  like ;  in 
which  we  differ  as  much  from  ourselves  in 
successions  of  time.  So  that  what  Aris¬ 
totle  said  of  a  friend  is  applicable  to  every 
man  ;  every  man  is  *xx«  avros,  another 
ourself:  f  and  he  that  hates  another,  detests 
his  own  most  lively  picture ;  he  that  harms 
another,  injures  his  own  nature ;  he  that 
denies  relief  to  another,  starves  a  member 
of  his  own  body,  and  withers  a  branch  of 
his  own  tree.  The  merciful  man  doeth  good 
to  his  oven  soul ;  but  he  that  is  cruel  trou- 
bleth  his  own  flesh.A  Neither  can  any  per¬ 
sonal  demerit  of  vicious  habit,  erroneous 
opinion,  enormous  practice,  or  signal  dis¬ 
courtesy  toward  us,  dissolve  these  bands :  for 
as  no  unkindness  of  a  brother  can  wholly 
rescind  that  relation,  or  disoblige  us  from 
the  duties  annexed  thereto;'  so  neither  upon 
the  faults  or  injuries  of  any  man  can  we 
ground  a  total  dispensation  from  the  offices 
of  humanity,  especially  if  the  injuries  be 
not  irreparable,  nor  the  faults  incurable. 

2.  W e  are  indispensably  obliged  to  these 
duties,  because  the  best  of  our  natural  in¬ 
clinations  prompt  us  to  the  performance  of 
them  ;  especially  those  of  pity  and  benig¬ 
nity,  which  are  manifestly  discernible  in  all, 
but  most  powerful  and  vigorous  in  the  best 
natures;  and  which,  questionless,  by  the 
most  wise  and  good  Author  of  our  beings 
were  implanted  therein  both  as  monitors 
to  direct,  and  as  spurs  to  incite  us  to  the 
performance  of  our  duty.  For  the  same 
bowels,  that,  in  our  want  of  necessary  sus¬ 
tenance,  do  by  a  lively  sense  of  pain  in¬ 
form  us  thereof,  and  instigate  us  to  provide 
against  it,  do  in  like  manner  grievously  re¬ 
sent  the  distresses  of  another,  and  thereby 
admonish  us  of  our  duty,  and  provoke  us 

•  ’  Ati^a-roto*  olx  citify  rey  tlfoXQcy  rou  aetu rou  of  f£H 
tot  A/a  r^oyotot'  oj>r*r i*  uiof  IK  t otv*rSt  tr'TityJLoc.rOn  yt- 
yo> i«  xeti  r r,t  etoTtji  eivouOtt  *ar«C«Ar|f,  &C.  Ejuct.  i.  U. 

Nerno  est  in  genere  humano,  cui  non  ailectio,  etsi 
non  pro  mutua  eharitate,  pro  ipsa  tamen  communis 
nature?  societate debeatur. —  Aug.  Kp.  12 1,  ad  Probam. 

t  Nihil  est  cnim  unum  uni  tam  simile,  tarn  par, 
quart i  omnes  inter  nosmetipsos  sumus,  &c. —  Cic.  de 
Legib.  i.  p.  161. 

d  Prov.  xi.  17.  *  See  Dcut  xxv.  3, —  Lest  thy 

brother  seem  vile  unto  thee. 
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to  relieve  them.  Even  the  stories  of  ca¬ 
lamities,  that  in  ages  long  since  past  have 
happened  to  persons  nowise  related  to  us, 
yea,  the  fabulous  reports  of  tragical  events, 
do  (even  against  the  bent  of  our  wills,  and 
all  resistance  of  reason)  melt  our  hearts 
with  compassion,  and  draw  tears  from  our 
eyes  ;  and  thereby  evidently  signify  that 
general  sympathy  which  naturally  inter¬ 
cedes  between  all  men,  since  we  can  nei¬ 
ther  see,  nor  hear  of,  nor  imagine  another's 
grief,  without  being  afflicted  ourselves. { 
Antipathies  may  be  natural  to  wild  beasts ; 
but  to  rational  creatures  they  are  wholly 
unnatural.  And  on  the  other  side,  as  na¬ 
ture  to  eating  and  drinking,  and  such  acts 
requisite  to  the  preservation  of  our  life, 
hath  adjoined  a  sensible  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction,  enticing  us  to,  and  encouraging  us 
in  the  performance  of  them ;  so,  and  doubt¬ 
less  to  the  same  end,  hath  she  made  re¬ 
lieving  the  necessities  of  others,  and  doing 
good  offices  to  them,  to  be  accompanied  with 
a  very  contentful  and  delicious  relish  to  the 
mind  of  the  doer.  Epicurus,  that  great 
master  of  pleasure,  did  himself  confess,  that 
to  bestow  benefits  was  not  only  more  brave, 
but  more  pleasant,  than  to  receive  them  ; 
CE rixtvgti  (saith  Plutarch)  ||  rtv  lu  xdt r%uv,  re 
iu  xoiuv,  eu/eovav  tceeWiev,  ec\ka  xat  rjSi.v  aval  pyin.) 

And,  certainly,  no  kind  of  actions  a  man 
can  perform  are  attended  with  a  more  pure, 
more  perfect,  more  savoury  delight,  than 
those  of  beneficence  are.  Since  nature, 
therefore,  hath  made  our  neighbour’s  mi¬ 
sery  our  pain,  and  his  content  our  pleasure ; 
since  with  indissoluble  bands  of  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy  she  hath  concatenated  our  fortunes 
and  affections  together  ;  since  by  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  our  sense  she  instructs  us,  and  by 
the  importunity  thereof  solicits  us  to  the 
observance  of  our  duty,  let  us  follow  her 
wise  directions,  and  conspire  with  her  kindly 
motions  ;  let  us  not  stifle  or  weaken  by  dis¬ 
use,  or  contrary  practice,  but  by  conform¬ 
able  action  cherish  and  confirm  the  good 
inclinations  of  nature. 

3.  We  are  obliged  to  these  duties  upon 
account  of  common  equity.  We  have  all 
(the  most  sour  and  stoical  of  us  all)  im¬ 
planted  in  us  a  natural  ambition,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  (which  we  can  by  no  means  eradicate) 
of  being  beloved  and  respected  by  all ;  and 
are  disposed  in  our  need  to  demand  assist¬ 
ance,  commiseration  of  our  misfortunes, 
and  relief  in  our  distress,  of  all  that  are  in 
capacity  to  afford  them ;  and  are  apt  to  be 
vehemently  displeased,  to  think  ourselves 

i _ ha?c  nostri  pars  optima  sensus,— mutuus  ut 

nos  affectus  petere  uixUium,  et  praistare  juberet — 
Jurrn .  Sat.  15.  % 

I!  He  Philos,  convictu  cum  Trincip. 
tvi{yiri7r>  M.  Ant. 
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hardly  dealt  with,  and  to  complain  of 
cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  those  that  refuse 
them  to  us :  and  therefore  in  all  reason  and 
equity  we  should  readily  pay  the  same  love, 
respect,  aid,  and  comfort  to  others,  which 
we  expect  from  others ;  for,  Beneficium 
qui  dare  nescit ,  injuste  petit;  nothing  is 
more  unreasonable,  or  unequal,  than  to  re¬ 
quire  from  others  those  good  turns,  which 
upon  like  occasion  we  are  unwilling  to  ren¬ 
der  to  others. 

4.  We  are  obliged  to  these  duties  of 
humanity,  upon  account  of  common  inte¬ 
rest,  benefit,  and  advantage.  The  welfare 
and  safety,  the  honour  and  reputation,  the 
pleasure  and  quiet  of  our  lives,  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  our  maintaining  a  loving  corre¬ 
spondence  with  all  men.  For  so  uncertain 
is  our  condition,  so  obnoxious  are  we  to 
manifold  necessities,  that  there  is  no  man 
[whose  good-will  we  may  not  need,  whose 
good  word  may  not  stand  us  in  stead,  whose 
helpful  endeavour  may  not  sometime  ob¬ 
lige  us.  The  great  Pompey,  the  glorious 
triumpher  over  nations,  and  admired  dar¬ 
ling  of  fortune,  was  beholden  at  last  to  a 
slave  for  the  composing  his  ashes  and  cele¬ 
brating  his  funeral  obsequies.  The  honour 
of  the  greatest  men  depends  on  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  least;  and  the  good-will  of  the 
meanest  peasant  is  a  brighter  ornament  to 
the  fortune,  a  greater  accession  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  prince,  than  the  most  ra¬ 
diant  gem  in  his  royal  diadem.  However 
the  spite  and  enmity  of  one  (and  him  the 
most  weak  otherwise  and  contemptible) 
person  may  happen  to  spoil  the  content  of 
our  whole  life,  and  deprive  us  of  the  most 
comfortable  enjoyments  thereof;  may  di¬ 
vert  our  thoughts  from  our  delightful  em¬ 
ployments  to  a  solicitous  care  of  self-pre¬ 
servation  and  defence ;  may  discompose  our 
minds  with  vexatious  passions  ;  may  by  false 
reports,  odious  suggestions,  and  slanderous 
defamations,  blast  our  credit,  raise  a  storm 
of  general  hatred,  and  conjure  up  thou¬ 
sands  of  enemies  against  us ;  may  by  insi¬ 
dious  practices  supplant  and  undermine  us, 
prejudice  our  welfare,  endanger  our  estate, 
and  involve  us  in  a  bottomless  gulph  of 

I  trouble:  it  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  if 
1  we  desire  to  live  securely,  comfortably,  and 
quietly,  that  by  all  honest  means  we  should 
endeavour  to  purchase  the  good-will  of  all 
men,  and  provoke  no  man’s  enmity  need¬ 
lessly;  since  any  man’s  love  may  be  useful, 
and  every  man’s  hatred  is  dangerous. 

5.  We  are  obliged  to  these  duties  by  a 
tacit  compact  and  fundamental  constitution 
of  mankind,  in  pursuance  of  those  princi 
pal  designs,  for  which  men  were  incorpo¬ 


rated,  and  are  still  contained  in  civil  society. 
For  to  this  purpose  do  men  congregate, 
cohabit,  and  combine  themselves  in  soci¬ 
able  communion,  that  thereby  they  may 
enjoy  a  delightful  conversation,  void  of 
fear,  free  from  suspicion,  and  free  from 
danger;  promote  mutual  advantage  and 
satisfaction ;  be  helpful  and  beneficial  each 
to  other:  abstracting  from  which  commo¬ 
dities,  the  retirements  of  a  cloister,  or  the 
solitudes  of  a  desert,  the  life  of  a  recluse 
or  of  a  wild  beast,  would  perhaps  be  more 
desirable  than  these  of  gregarious  converse : 
for  as  men,  being  pleased  and  well-affected 
to  each  other,  are  the  most  obliging  friends 
and  pleasant  companions ;  so  being  enraged, 
they  are  the  most  mischievous  and  danger¬ 
ous  neighbours,  the  most  fierce  and  savage 
enemies.  By  neglecting,  therefore,  or  con¬ 
travening  these  duties  of  humanity,  we  frus¬ 
trate  the  main  ends  of  society,  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  each  other,  subvert  the 
grounds  of  ordinary  civility,  and  in  the 
commonwealth  deal  as  unpoliticly,  as  the 
members  in  the  body  should  act  unnatu¬ 
rally,  in  subtracting  mutual  assistance,  or 
harming  each  other ;  as  if  the  eye  should 
deny  to  the  hands  the  direction  of  sight, 
and  the  hands  in  revenge  should  pluck  out 
the  eyes. 

6  We  are  by  observing  these  rules  to 
oblige  and  render  men  well-affected  to  us, 
because  being  upon  such  terms  with  men 
conduceth  to  our  living  (not  only  delight¬ 
fully  and  quietly,  but)  honestly  and  reli¬ 
giously  in  this  world.  How  peace  and 
edification,  spiritual  comfort  and  temporal 
quiet,  do  concur  and  co-operate,  we  see  in¬ 
timated  Acts  ix.  31 :  Then  had  the  churches 
peace  throughout  all  Judcea ,  and  Galilee , 
and  Samaria ,  and  were  edified:  and  walking 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ,  and  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ,  were  multiplied.  St.  Paul 
advised  the  Christians  of  his  time,  liable  to 
persecution,  to  make  prayers  fur  all  inert , 
(and  especially  fur  those  in  eminent  power), 
that  they  might  lead*  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty ; y  to  pray 
for  them,  that  is,  to  pray  that  they  might 
be  so  disposed  as  not  to  molest,  interrupt, 
or  discourage  them  in  the  exercise  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  practice  of  piety.  For  these  by 
a  tranquillity  of  mind,  a  sedateness  of  af¬ 
fections,  a  competency  of  rest,  and  leisure 
and  retirement,  a  freedom  from  amazing 
fear,  distracting  care,  and  painful  sense, 
are  greatly  advanced ;  of  which  advantages 
by  contentious  broils  and  enmities  we  are 
deprived,  and  encumbered  with  the  con- 

j g*#  »j 7ux.io9  (3tov*  ft  retired  and  Quiet  life* 
y  l  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. 
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trary  impediments.  They  breed  thorny 
anxieties,  and  by  them  choke  the  seeds  of 
good  intention :  they  raise  dusky  fumes  of 
melancholy,  by  them  intercepting  the  beams 
of  spiritual  light,  and  stifling  the  dames  of 
devout  affection.  By  them  our  thoughts 
are  affixed  upon  the  basest,  and  taken  off 
from  the  most  excellent  objects;  our  fan¬ 
cies  are  disordered  by  turbulent  animosi¬ 
ties  ;  our  time  is  spent,  and  our  endeavour 
taken  up  in  the  most  ungrateful  and  un¬ 
profitable  employments,  of  defeating  the 
attempts,  resisting  the  assaults,  disproving 
the  calumnies,  countermining  the  plots  of 
adversaries ;  they  bring  us  upon  the  stage 
against  our  will,  and  make  us  act  parts  in 
tragedies,  neither  becoming,  nor  delight¬ 
ing  us.  They  disturb  often  our  natural 
rest,  and  hinder  us  in  the  despatch  of  our 
ordinary  business ;  and  much  more  im¬ 
pede  the  steadiness  of  our  devotion,  and 
obstruct  the  course  of  religious  practice. 
They  tempt  us  also  to  omissions  of  our  duty, 
to  unseemly  behaviour,  and  to  the  commis¬ 
sions  of'  grievous  sin ;  to  harsh  censure, 
envious  detraction,  unwarrantable  revenge, 
repining  at  the  good  successes,  and  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Many 
examples  occur  in  history,  like  those  of 
Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  Quint.  Me- 
tellus  (Poinpey’s  antagonist),  who,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  some  private  grudges,  have  not 
only  betrayed  their  own  interests,  and  sul¬ 
lied  their  own  reputations;  but  notably 
disserved  and  damnified  the  public  weal  of 
their  country :  and  so  will  our  being  engaged 
in  enmity  with  men  cause  us  to  neglect, 
if  not  to  contradict,  our  dearest  concern¬ 
ments  ;  whence  we  should  carefully  avoid 
the  occasions  thereof,  and  by  an  innocent 
and  beneficent  conversation  oblige  men  to 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  us. 

7.  We  are  obliged  to  perform  these 
duties  of  humanity,  because  by  so  doing 
we  become  more  capable  of  promoting 
goodness  in  others,  and  so  of  fulfilling  the 
highest  duties  of  Christian  charity  ;  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  advising  and  admonishing  others ; 
of  instructing  their  ignorance,  and  con¬ 
vincing  their  mistakes;  of  removing  their 
prejudices,  and  satisfying  their  scruples; 
of  reclaiming  them  from  vice,  error,  fac¬ 
tion  ;  and  reconciling  them  to  virtue,  truth, 
and  peace.  For  by  no  force  of  reason,  or 
stratagem  of  wit,  are  men  so  easily  subdued, 
by  no  bait  so  throughly  allured  and  caught, 
as  by  real  courtesy,  gentleness,  and  affabi¬ 
lity;  as  on  the  other  side,  by  a  sour  and 
peevish  humour,  supercilious  looks,  bitter 
language,  and  harsh  dealing,  men  are  ren¬ 
dered  indocile  and  intractable,  averse  from 
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better  instruction,  obstinate  in  their  ways, 
and  pertinacious  in  their  conceits.  Easily 
do  men  swallow  the  pill  gilded  with  fair 
carriage,  and  sweetened  by  kind  speech ; 
readily  do  they  afford  a  favourable  ear  to 
the  advice  seeming  to  proceed  from  good¬ 
will,  and  a  tender  care  of  their  good :  but 
the  physic  of  wholesome  admonition  being 
steeped  in  the  vinegar  of  reproach,  and 
tempered  with  the  gall  of  passion,  becomes 
distasteful  and  loathsome  to  the  patient ; 
neither  will  men  willingly  listen  to  the 
reasonings  of  those  whom  they  apprehend 
disaffected  to  their  persons,  and  more  de¬ 
sirous  to  wound  their  reputations,  than  to 
cure  their  distempers.  The  slightest  ar¬ 
gument,  the  most  simple  and  unpolished 
oration,  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a  friend, 
is  wonderfully  more  prevalent,  than  the 
strongest  demonstration,  than  the  most 
powerful  eloquence,  of  an  enemy.  For 
obliging  usage  and  courteous  speech  un¬ 
lock  the  affections,  and  by  them  insinuate 
into  the  reason  of  men ;  but  surly  deport¬ 
ment  and  froward  expressions  dam  up  the 
attention  with  prejudice,  and  interclude 
all  avenues  to  the  understanding.  An  il¬ 
lustration  of  which  discourse  we  have  from 
comparing  the  different  practice  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  ancient  Christians,  with  the 
contrary  successes  thereof.  The  Jews,  by 
their  seditious  and  turbulent  practices,  by 
their  insolent  contempt,  and  implacable 
hatred  of  others  (for  you  know  what  Ta¬ 
citus  saith  of  them:  Apud  ipsos  Jides  ob- 
stiiiata,misericordia  inpromptu ,  sedudversus 
omnes  alius  hostile  odium;1)  by  their  per¬ 
verse  and  unsociable  humours,  declining  all 
intercourse,  and  refusing  ordinary  offices 
of  humanity  (so  much  as  to  show  the  way, 
or  to  direct  the  thirsty  traveller  to  the 
fountain)  to  any  not  of  their  own  sect,  did 
procure  an  odium,  scorn,  and  infamy  up¬ 
on  their  religion,  rendered  all  men  averse 
from  inquiring  into,  or  entertaining  any 
good  opinion  thereof,  and  so  very  little 
enlarged  its  bounds,  and  gained  few  pro¬ 
selytes  thereto.  But  the  Christians,  by  a 
mild,  patient,  and  peaceable  behaviour  ;  by 
obedience  to  laws,  and  compliance  with 
harmless  customs  ;  by  perfect  innocence, 
and  abstinence  from  doing  injury;  by  pay¬ 
ing  due  respects,  and  performing  civil  offi¬ 
ces  and  demonstrations  of  benevolence;  by 
loving  conversation  and  friendly  commerce 
with  all,  commended  their  doctrine  to  the 
regard  of  men  :*  and  by  this  only  piece  of 

•  Thus  the  ancient  Christians  :  hut  when  religion 
declined,  dissension  and  ill-will  did  grow  ;  so  that  the 
heathen  historian  (Am.  Mar.  lib.  xxii.)  could  say  of 
Julian:  Nutlas  infestas  ho  mini  bun  bestiasy  ut  sunt  sibi 
fcraU’s  p'criqne  ChrUtinnorum,  expert  us. 

’  Hist.  lib.  v. 
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rhetoric  (without  terror  of  arms,  or  coun¬ 
tenance  of  power,  or  plausibility  of  dis¬ 
course,  or  promise  of  temporal  reward) 
subdued  the  faith  of  men,  and  persuaded 
a  great  part  of  the  world  to  embrace  their 
excellent  profession. 

“  We  converse  with  you  like  men,  we 
use  the  same  diet,  habit,  and  necessary 
furniture :  we  have  recourse  to  your  tri¬ 
bunals  ;  we  frequent  your  markets,  your 
fairs,  your  shops,  your  stalls, your  shambles, 
your  baths  :  we  cohabit,  we  sail,  we  war, 
we  till,  we  trade,  we  maintain  all  manner  of 
commerce  with  you b  saith  the  Christian 
apologist  to  the  pagans,  in  behalf  of  the 
ancient  Christians.  Which  kind  of  prac¬ 
tice  they  derived  not  only  from  the  sweet 
temper  and  noble  genius  of  their  religion, 
but  from  the  express  institution  of  the  first 
teachers  thereof,  and  from  their  exemplary 
practice  therein.  For  both  by  doctrine  did 
the  apostles  exhort,  and  by  their  exam¬ 
ple  incite  them  to  adorn  the  gospel,  and 
render  the  discipline  of  Christ  amiable  by 
their  meek,  gentle,  compliant,  and  inof¬ 
fensive  conversation ;  and  thereby  to  allure 
others  to  a  willing  entertainment  thereof. 
To  this  purpose  are  those  exhortations, 
Phil.  iv.  5 — Let  your  moderation  ineixh 
ifcuv,  your  equity ,  or  gentleness )  be  known 
to  all  men:  and  1  Thess.  v.  14  —  Comfort 
the  afflicted  ,*  support  the  weak,  be  long  suf¬ 
fering  toward  all.  Be  ye  all  careful  not  to 
render  evil  for  evil ,  but  always  pursue  good¬ 
ness  toward  each  other ,  and  toward  all:  and 
Gal.  vi.  10 —  As  we  have  opportunity ,  let  us 
do  good  to  all  men  :  and  Tit.  iii.  1,2  —  Put 
them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities 
and  powers,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  ivork, 
Co  reproach  no  man,  not  to  be  contentious, 
but  gentle,  showing  all  meekness  to  all  men  : 
and  2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25  — The  minister  of  the 
Lord  must  not  strive ;  but  be  gentle  unto  all 
men,  apt  to  teach ,  patient ;  in  meekness  in¬ 
structing  those  that  oppose  themselves  (or 
those  that  are  otherwise  disposed,  voi/,- 
ri^ixntifi'ivov s :)  if  peradventure  God  will 
give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth  :  where  gentleness  toward  all, 
and  meekness  toward  adversaries,  are  ap¬ 
positely  conjoined,  with  aptness  to  teach 
and  instruct  ;  the  one  qualification  so  ef¬ 
fectually  predisposing  to  the  other :  and  it 
is  beside  intimated,  that  gentle  and  meek 
treatment  are  suitable  instruments  ordina¬ 
rily  employed  by  God  to  convert  men  lrom 
error  to  truth. 

8.  We  are  bound  hereto  in  compliance 
'  and  conformity  to  the  best  patterns;  God, 
Christ,  the  apostles,  the  primitive  saints. 

•  T tin  •XirW'UZM'f.  b  Tcrtull.  Apol. 
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This  illustrious  doctor  of  Christian  religion. 
St.  Paul,  did  not  fail  to  second  this  his 
doctrine  with  his  own  example  :  for,  Give 
none  offence  (saith  he)  neither  to  the  Jews, 
nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of 
God ;  even  as  L please  all  men  in  all  things, 
not  seeking  mine  own  profit ,  but  the  profit 
of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved.  Please  all 
men  in  all  things : c  what  could  St.  Paul 
say,  or  what  do  more?  And  again,  For 
though  (saith  he)  I  be  free  from  all  men , 
yet  have  L  made  myself  a  servant  unto  all, 
that  I  might  gain  the  more.  To  the  weak 
became  L  as  weak,  that  L  might  gain  the 
weak:  L  am  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  by  all  means  I  might  save  someA  See 
how  far  this  charitable  design  of  doing  good 
to  others  transported  him :  he  parted  with 
his  own  freedom,  that  he  might  redeem 
them  from  the  slavery  of  a  wicked  life ; 
he  denied  his  own  present  satisfaction,  that 
he  might  procure  them  a  lasting  content ; 
he  despised  his  own  profit,  that  he  might 
promote  their  spiritual  advantage ;  he  pro¬ 
stituted  his  own  reputation,  that  he  might 
advance  them  to  a  condition  of  true  glory . 
He  underwent  grievous  afflictions  for  their 
comfort,  sustained  restless  pains  for  their 
ease,  and  hazarded  his  own  safety  for  their 
salvation.  He  condescended  to  their  in¬ 
firmities,  suited  his  demeanour  to  their 
tempers,  complied  with  their  various  hu¬ 
mours,  and  contrary  customs  :  he  differed 
from  himself,  that  he  might  agree  with  them, 
and  transformed  himself  into  all  shapes, 
that  he  might  convert  them  into  what  they 
should  be,  reform  their  manners,  andtrans- 
late  them  into  a  happy  estate.  But  above 
all  is  the  practice  of  our  Lord  himself  most 
remarkable  to  this  purpose ;  and  discovers 
plainly  to  him  that  observes  an  universally 
large  and  unrestrained  philanthropy.  For 
having,  from  a  wonderful  conspiracy  o* 
kindness  and  good-will  (between  him  and 
his  eternal  Father)  toward  the  world  ot 
men,  descended  willingly  from  the  throne 
of  his  celestial  majesty,  and  enveloped  his 
divine  glory  in  a  cloud  of  mortal  frailty, 
and  that  (as  the  apostle  saith)  he  might 
reconcile  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,0 
conjoin  God  and  man  by  a  nearer  alliance, 
and  unite  men  together  by  the  more  sa¬ 
cred  bands  of  common  relation  to  himself : 
having  assumed  not  only  the  outward  shape 
and  corporeal  resemblance  of  man,  but  the 
inward  frame,  and  real  passions  ot  human 
souls  ;  he  disdained  not  accordingly  to  obey 
the  laws,  to  follow  the  inclinations,  to  oh. 
serve  the  duties  of  the  best  and  most  per 

o  1  Cor.  x.  31-’,  S3.  *  1  Cor.  ix.  19.  Sec. 

a  Cotoss.  i.  JO. 
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feet  humanity ;  w  ith  an  equal  and  impartial 
bounty  imparting  free  admittance,  familiar 
converse ,  friendly  aid  and  succour ,  unto  all , 
even  the  worst  of  men  in  all  appearance 
(and  that  so  far,  that  some  rigorous  cen- 
surers  thence  presumed  to  tax  him  as  a 
glutton,  and  a  good-fellow ,  a  friend  to  pub¬ 
licans  and  sinners,*)  distributing  liberally  to 
all ,  the  incomparable  benefits  of  his  heavenly 
doctrine,  of  his  holy  example,  of  his  mira¬ 
culous  power  ;  instructing  the  ignorances, 
detecting  the  errors,  dispossessing  the  de¬ 
vils  ;  sustaining  the  weaknesses,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  injuries,  comforting  the  afflictions, 
supplying  the  necessities,  healing  the  dis¬ 
eases,  and  remedying  all  the  miseries  of 
all,  that  did  not  wilfully  reject  their  own 
welfare:  He  went  about  (saith  St.  Peter  in 
the  Acts)  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
icere  oppressed  of  the  devil:  and.  He  went 
about  all  the  cities  aiul  villages,  teaching  in 
their  synagogues ,  and  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness 
and  every  disease  among  the  people ,g  saith 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  He  despised  not 
the  meanest,  either  in  outward  estate,  or 
spiritual  improvement.  He  invited  all  unto 
him,  repelled  or  discouraged  none  ;  nor 
refused  to  any  that  came  unto  him  his 
counsel  or  his  help.  He  was  averse  from 
no  man’s  society  (and  if  in  any  degree 
from  any,  chiefly  from  those,  who  confi¬ 
dently  pretended  to  extraordinary  sanctity, 
and  proudly  contemned  others. h)  Meek 
and  gentle  he  was,  mild  and  patient;  cour¬ 
teous  and  benign ;  lowly  andcondescensive; 
tender  and  compassionate  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  unto  all.  And  for  a  complement  of 
his  transcendent  charity,  and  for  an  en¬ 
forcement  unto  ours,  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us  all,  as  a  common  price  to  purchase 
remission  of  sins  ; '  a  general  ransom  to 
redeem  the  human  creation  from  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  hell  and  slavery  of  corruption,  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  ; 
demolishing  by  his  pacific  death  all  parti¬ 
tion-walls,  and  laying  open  all  enclosures 
of  the  divine  favour  ;  reconciling  God  to 
man,  and  combining  man  to  himself  by  the 
fresh  cement  of  his  precious  blood :  so  that 
now  not  only  as  fellow-creatures,  but  (which 
is  exceedingly  more)  as  partakers  of  the 
same  common  redemption,  as  objects  of 
the  same  mercy,  as  obliged  in  the  same 
common  debt,  and  as  capable  of  the  same 
eternal  happiness,  by  new  and  firmer  en¬ 
gagements  we  are  bound  to  all  mutual 
kindness  and  benevolence  toward  all.  For, 
Destroy  not,  saith  St.  Paul  (and  by  like 

<  Matt.  xi.  19.  '  Acts  x.  3S ;  Matt,  ix  35. 

b  Luke  xviii.  9.  •  Rum.  viii.  32. 
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reason  I  may  say,  harm  not,  vex  not,  be  no 
unkind  to)  him,  for  whom  Christ  died  A 

Nay,  further,  we  have  the  example  o 
Almighty  God  himself  directing,  and  b; 
our  Saviour’s  express  admonition  obliginj 
us  to  this  universal  beneficence,  compas 
sion,  and  patience  towards  all :  who  b; 
express  testimony  of  sacred  writ,  and  b; 
palpable  signs  of  continual  experience,  de 
clareth  himself  to  be  a  lover  of  mankind 
to  be  good  to  all,  and  tenderly  mercifu 
over  all  his  works  :k  not  to  afflict  willingl; 
nor  grieve  the  children  of  men ;  to  compas 
sionate  the  miseries,  and  supply  the  needs 
and  relieve  the  distresses,  to  desire  th< 
salvation,  and  to  delight  in  the  happines 
of  men  :  who  with  an  indifferent,  unlimit 
ed  munificence  dispenses  his  blessings,  ex 
tends  his  wratchful  providence,  and  impart 
his  loving  care  unto  all ;  causing  his  sui 
with  comfortable  beams  to  shine,  and  th< 
refreshing  showers  to  descend,  the  eartl 
to  yield  her  pleasant  fruits,  the  temperati 
seasons  to  recur,  and  all  the  elements  t< 
minister  succour,  joy,  and  satisfaction,  evei 
to  the  most  impious  and  ungrateful  towan 
him : 1  who  with  immense  clemency  anc 
long-sufferance  overlooks  the  sacrilegiou; 
affronts  offered  daily  to  his  majesty,  th< 
outrageous  violations  of  his  law's,  and  th< 
contemptuous  neglects  of  his  unexpressibh 
goodness:  who  patiently  waits  for  the  re 
pentance,  and  incessantly  solicits  the  recon 
cilement,  courts  the  amity,  and  in  a  mannei 
begs  the  good-will  of  his  most  deadly  ene 
mies ;  whom  he  hath  always  in  his  hand 
and  can  crush  to  nothing  at  his  pleasure 
For,  We  are  embassadors  for  Christ,  as  ij 
God  by  us  did  entreat  you :  we  beseech  yoi 
in  Christ's  behalf,  be  reconciled  to  God 
saith  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

Since,  therefore,  upon  account  of  natu¬ 
ral  consanguinity,  of  our  best  inclinations, 
of  common  equity  and  general  advantage, 
and  an  implicit  compact  between  men ;  ol 
securing  our,  and  promoting  others’  virtue 
and  piety  ;  from  the  exhortations  of  scrip, 
ture  mentioned,  and  many  more  tending 
to  the  same  purpose;  from  the  example 
of  the  ancient  Christians,  the  leaders  and 
champions  of  our  religion,  of  the  apostles, 
the  masters  and  patriarchs  thereof,  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  and  of  Almighty  God 
himself,  we  are  obliged  to  this  universal 
benevolence  and  beneficence  toward  all ; 
no  misapprehensions  of  judgment,  no  mis¬ 
carriages  in  practice,  no  ill  dispositions  of 
soul,  no  demerits  in  himself,  no  discourte¬ 
sies  toward  us,  ought  w  holly  to  alienate  our 

J  Rom.  xiv.  15.  k  Tit.  iii.  4;  Tsai.  cxlr.  9. 
'  I  ide  Clement.  Epist.  ad  Cor.  page  27. 
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affections  from,  or  to  avert  us  from  doing 
good,  or  to  incline  us  to  render  evil  for 
evil  unto  any  person :  especially  consider¬ 
ing,  that  the  omissions  of  others  cannot 
excuse  us  from  the  performance  of  our 
duty ;  that  no  man  is  to  be  presumed  in¬ 
corrigible,  nor  (like  the  lapsed  angels)  con¬ 
cluded  in  desperate  impenitence ;  and  that 
our  loving  and  gentle  demeanour  toward 
them  may  be  instrumental  to  their  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  contrary  may  contribute  to 
their  progress  and  continuance  in  offences  ; 
that  God  hath  promised  to  us  a  reward  of 
our  patience,  and  hath  reserved  to  them 
a  season  of  judgment  and  punishment,  if 
they  persist  obstinate  in  their  disorderly 
courses;  that  to  avenge  their  trespasses 
belongs  not  to  us,  but  to  Almighty  God, 
who  is  more  nearly  concerned  in,  and  more 
injured  by  them,  and  is  yet  content  to  en¬ 
dure  them,  to  prolong  their  lives,  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  benefits  to  them,  and  to  expect 
their  conversion :  that  our  differing  from 
them  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  ourselves, 
but  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to  the  goodness  of 
God  ;  that  we  always  were,  are,  and  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  errors,  vices,  and 
misdemeanours:  that,  lastly,  the  faults  and 
follies  of  others,  like  the  maims  of  body, 
distempers  of  soul,  or  crosses  of  fortune 
(being  their  own  greatest  unhappiness),  re¬ 
quire  rather  our  pity  than  our  hatred,  to 
be  eased  by  our  help  than  aggravated  by 
our  unkindness.  ’Tistoo  scant,  therefore, 
and  narrow  a  charity,  that  is  limited  by 
correspondence  of  courtesy,  or  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  merits  of  others.  We  are  bound  to 
live  peaceably  with,  that  is,  to  be  innocent, 
beneficial,  respectful  to  all,  and  to  seek  the 
reciprocal  good-will,  love  and  amity  of  all. 
But  I  have  insisted  too  long  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular,  concerning  the  object  of  this  duty, 
and  its  extension. 

III.  I  proceed  briefly  to  consider  whence 
it  comes,  that  (as  I  before  observed  was 
intimated  in  these  words,  If  it  be  possible , 
I  as  much  as  lieth  in  you)  though  we  do  our 
parts,  and  perform  carefully  the  duties  in¬ 
cumbent  on  us,  though  we  bear  good-will, 
and  do  good  offices,  and  yield  due  respects, 
and  abstain  from  all  not  only  injurious, 
but  rigorous  dealings  towards  all ;  though 
we  revile  none,  nor  censure  harshly,  nor 
presumptuously  intermeddle  with  others’ 
affairs ;  though  we  obey  laws,  and  comply 
with  received  customs,  and  avoid  all  occa¬ 
sions  of  contention ;  though  our  tempers 
be  meek,  our  principles  peaceable,  and  our 
conversations  inoffensive,  w  e  may  yet  prove 
successless  in  our  endeavours  to  live  peace¬ 
ably,  and  may  be  hated,  banned,  and  dis¬ 


quieted  in  our  course  of  life.  That  it  so 
happens,  we  find  by  plain  experience,  and 
manifold  example.  For  Moses ,  the  meekest 
man  upon  earth ,  and  commended  beside 
by  all  circumstances  of  divine  favour,  and 
human  worth,  was  yet  often  envied, 
impugned, and  molested  by  those,  w  hom  by 
all  manner  of  benefits  he  had  most  highly 
obliged.  And  we  find  Davidm  frequently 
complaining,  that  by  those,  whose  good¬ 
will,  by  performing  all  offices  of  friendly 
kindness  and  brotherly  affection,  he  had 
studiously  laboured  to  deserve,  whose  ma¬ 
ladies  and  calamities  he  had  not  only  ten¬ 
derly  commiserated,  but  had  prayed  and 
humbled  his  soul  with  fasting  for  their  re¬ 
covery  and  deliverance  from  them,  was  yet 
recompensed  by  their  treacherous  devices 
against  his  safety,  by  grievous  reproaches, 
and  scornful  insultings  over  him  in  his  af¬ 
fliction  ;  as  we  see  at  large  in  Psalms  xxxv. 
and  lxLx.  And  in  Psalm  cxx.  he  thus  la¬ 
mentably  bemoans  his  condition:  Woe  is 
me ,  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech ,  that  I  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Kedar :  Mij  soul  hath  long 
dwelt  with  him  that  hateth  peace:  I  am  for 
peace;  but  when  I  speak ,  they  are  for  war. 
And  our  blessed  Saviour  himself,  though 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  he  demon¬ 
strated  an  incomparable  meekness  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  exercised  con¬ 
tinually  all  manner  of  kindness  and  benefi¬ 
cence  tow'ard  all  men,  was  notwithstanding 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  injuries  and  con¬ 
tumelies,  wras  bitterly  hated,  ignominiously 
disgraced,  and  maliciously  persecuted  unto 
death.  And  the  same  lot  befell  his  faith¬ 
ful  disciples,  that  although  their  design  was 
benign  and  charitable,  their  carriage  blame¬ 
less  and  obliging  toward  all,  they  were  yet 
pursued  constantly  both  by  the  outrageous 
clamours  of  the  people,  and  cruel  usages 
from  those  in  eminent  power.  Now-,  though 
it  seem  strange  and  almost  incredible,  that 
they  who  are  truly  friends  to  all,  and  are 
ready  to  do  to  all  what  good  they  can; 
who  willingly  displease  none,  but  indus¬ 
triously  strive  to  acquire  (not  with  glozing 
shows  of  popularity,  but  by  real  expres¬ 
sions  of  kindness)  the  good-w  ill  and  favour 
of  all,  should  yet  be  maligned,  or  molested 
by  any;  yet  seeing  it  so  happens,  if  we 
inquire  into  the  reason,  we  shall  find  this 
miracle  in  morality  to  proceed  (to  omit  the 
neglect  of  the  duties  mentioned  in  our  for¬ 
mer  discourse)  chiefly  from  the  exceeding 
variety,  difference,  and  contrariety  ol  men  s 
dispositions,  joined  with  the  morosity,  apt¬ 
ness  to  mistake,  envy,  or  unreasonable 
perverseness  of  some;  which  necessarily 
™  I'ide  Psal.  lv.  10. 
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render  the  means  of  attaining  all  men’s 
good-will  insufficient,  and  the  endeavours 
unsuccessful.  For  men  seeing  by  several 
lights,  relishing  with  diversely  disposed 
palates,  and  measuring  things  by  different 
standards,  we  can  hardly  do  or  say  any 
thing,  which,  if  approved  and  applauded 
by  some,  will  not  be  disliked  and  blamed 
by  others;  if  it  advance  us  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  will  not  as  much  depress  us  in  the 
judgment  of  others;  so  that  in  this  irree 
concileable  diversity  and  inconsistency  of 
men’s  apprehensions,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  displease  many ;  especially  since  some 
men,  either  by  their  natural  temper,  or  from 
the  influence  of  some  sour  principles  they 
have  imbibed,  are  so  morose,  rigid,  and 
self-willed ;  so  impatient  of  all  contradiction 
to,  or  discrepancy  from,  their  sentiments, 
that  they  cannot  endure  any  to  dissent  in 
judgment,  or  vary  in  practice  from  them, 
without  incurring  their  heavy  disdain  and 
censure.  And,  which  makes  the  matter 
more  desperate  and  remediless,  such  men 
commonly  being  least  able  either  to  manage 
their  reason  or  to  command  their  passion, 
as  guided  wholly  by  certain  blind  impulses 
of  fancy,  or  groundless  prejudices  of  con¬ 
ceit,  or  by  a  partial  admiration  of  some 
men’s  persons,  examples,  and  authorities, 
are  usually  most  resolute  and  peremptory 
in  their  courses,  and  thence  hardly  capable 
of  any  change,  mitigation,  or  amendment. 
Of  which  sort  there  being  divers  engaged 
in  several  ways,  it  is  impossible  to  please 
some  without  disgusting  the  other;  and 
difficult  altogether  to  approach  any  of  these 
wasps  without  being  stung  or  vexed  by 
them.  Some  also  are  so  apt  to  misunder¬ 
stand  men's  meanings,  to  misconstrue  their 
words,  and  to  make  ill  descants  upon,  or 
draw  bad  consequences  from  their  actions, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  their  en¬ 
tertaining  ill-favoured  prejudices  against 
even  those  that  are  heartily  their  friends, 
and  wish  them  the  best.  To  others  the 
good  and  prosperous  estate  of  their  neigh¬ 
bour,  that  he  flourishes  in  wealth,  power, 
or  reputation,  is  ground  sufficient  of  hatred 
and  enmity  against  him :  for  so  we  see  that 
Cain  hated  his  innocent  brother  Abel,  be¬ 
cause  his  brother’s  works  were  more  righte¬ 
ous,  and  his  sacrifices  better  accepted  than 
his  own ;  that  Joseph’s  brethren  were  mor¬ 
tally  offended  at  him,  because  his  father 
especially  loved  and  delighted  in  him ;  that 
Saul  was  enraged  against  David,  because 
his  gallant  deeds  were  celebrated  with  due 
praises  and  joyful  acclamations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  that  the  Babylonian  princes  upon 
no  other  score  maligned  Daniel,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  king, 
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and  a  dignity  answerable  to  his  deserts. 
And  who,  that  loves  his  own  welfare,  can 
possibly  avoid  such  enmities  as  these  ?  But 
the  fatal  rock,  upon  which  peaceable  de¬ 
signs  are  most  inevitably  split,  and  which 
by  no  prudent  steering  our  course  can 
sometimes  be  evaded,  is  the  unreason¬ 
able  perverseness  of  men’s  pretences,  who 
sometimes  will  upon  no  terms  be  friends 
with  us,  or  allow  us  their  good-will,  but 
upon  condition  of  concurring  with  them 
in  dishonest  and  unwarrantable  practices  ; 
of  omitting  some  duties,  to  which  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  or  evident  dic¬ 
tates  of  right  reason,  we  are  obliged,  or 
performing  some  action  repugnant  to  those 
indispensable  rules.  But  though  peace 
with  men  is  highly  valuable,  and  possess¬ 
ing  their  good-will,  in  worth  not  inferior 
to  any  other  indifferent  accommodation  of 
life,  yet  are  these  nothing  comparable  to 
the  favour  of  God,  or  the  internal  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  conscience;  nor,  though  we  were 
assured  thereby  to  gain  the  entire  love  and 
favour  of  all  men  living,  are  we  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  at  so  dear  a  rate,  as  w'ith  the 
loss  of  these.  We  must  not,  to  please  or 
gratify  men,  commit  any  thing  prohibited, 
or  omit  any  thing  enjoined  by  God,  the 
least  glimpse  of  whose  favourable  aspect  is 
infinitely  more  to  be  prized,  than  the  most 
intimate  friendship  of  the  mightiest  mo- 
narchs  upon  earth ;  and  the  least  spark  of 
whose  indignation  is  more  to  be  dreaded, 
than  the  extremest  displeasure  of  the  whole 
world.  In  case  of  such  competition,  we 
must  resolve  with  St.  Paul,  Do  I  yet  con¬ 
ciliate*  God ,  or  do  I  endeavour  to  soothe 
men  ?  For  if  I  yet  soothed  (or  flattered)  men 
(so  you  know  a^itrxtm  signifies),  I  were  not 
the  servant  of  Christ ."  Nor  are  we,  that  we 
may  satisfy  any  man’s  pleasure,  to  contra¬ 
vene  the  dictates  of  reason  (that  subordi¬ 
nate  guide  of  our  actions),  to  do  any  disho¬ 
nourable  or  uncomely  action,  unworthy  of 
a  man,  misbeseeming  our  education,  or  in¬ 
congruous  to  our  station  in  human  society, 
so  as  to  make  ourselves  worthily  despicable 
to  the  most  by  contenting  some :  nor  are 
we  bound  always  to  desert  our  own  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  or  betray  our  just  liberty, 
that  we  may  avoid  the  enmity  of  such  as 
would  violently  or  fraudulently  encroach 
upon  them.  Nor  are  we,  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  distribution  of  rewards, 
or  arbitration  of  controversies,  to  respect 
the  particular  favour  of  any,  but  the  merits 
only  of  the  cause,  or  the  worth  of  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned.  Nor  are  we,  by  feeding 
men’s  distempered  humours,  or  gratifying 
their  abused  fancies,  to  prejudice  or  ne. 

*  !T ttOoh  n  Gftl.  i.  10. 
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gleet  their  real  good ;  to  encourage  them 
in  bad  practices,  to  foment  their  irregular 
passions,  to  applaud  their  unjust  or  uncha¬ 
ritable  censures,  or  to  puff  up  their  minds 
with  vain  conceit  by  servile  flattery:  but 
rather,  like  faithful  physicians,  to  admi¬ 
nister  wholesome,  though  unsavoury  ad¬ 
vice  ;  to  reveal  to  them  their  mistakes, 
to  check  their  intended  progress  in  bad 
courses,  to  reprove  their  faults  seasonably, 
and  when  it  may  probably  do  them  good, 
though  possibly  thereby  we  may  provoke 
their  anger  and  procure  their  ill-will,  and, 
as  St.  Paul  saith,  become  their  enemies, 
for  telling  them  the  truth.0  Nor  are  we 
ever  explicitly  to  assent  to  falsehoods  (so 
apprehended  by  us),  to  belie  our  con¬ 
sciences,  or  contradict  our  real  judgments 
(though  we  may  sometimes  for  peace  sake 
prudently  conceal  them ;)  nor  to  deny  the 
truth  our  defence  and  patronage,  when 
in  order  to  some  good  purpose  it  needs 
and  requires  them,  though  thereby  we  may 
incur  the  dislike,  and  forfeit  the  good-will 
of  some  men.  Nor  are  we  by  entertain¬ 
ing  any  extraordinary  friendship,  intimate 
familiarity,  or  frequent  converse  writh  per¬ 
sons  notoriously  dissolute  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  disorderly  in  their  behaviour,  or  er¬ 
roneous  in  weighty  points  of  opinion,  to 
countenance  their  misdemeanours,  disho¬ 
nour  our  profession,  render  ourselves  justly 
suspected,  run  the  hazard  of  contagion,  or 
hinder  their  reformation.  And  especially 
we  are  warily  to  decline  the  particular  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  men  of  contentious  disposi¬ 
tions,  mischievous  principles,  and  factious 
designs ;  a  bare  keeping  company  with 
whom  looks  like  a  conspiracy,  an  approv¬ 
ing  or  abetting  their  proceedings  ;  the  re¬ 
fusing  any  encouragement,  signification  of 
esteem,  or  vouchsafing  any  peculiar  respect 
to  such,  we  owe  to  the  honour  of  virtue, 
which  they  disgrace,  to  the  love  of  truth, 
which  they  oppugn,  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  which  they  disturb,  and  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  mankind,  which  they  im¬ 
peach.  And  so  St.  Paul  warns  us  not  to 
mingle  or  consort,  not  to  diet  or  common p 
(^n  ffuyatx/iiywfai,  and  with  men 

of  a  dissolute  and  disorderly  conversation : 
and,  to  mark  them  which  cause  seditions , 
and  scandals ,  contrary  to  Christian  doc¬ 
trine >,  and  to  shun  or  decline  them q 
ir  avriit.)  and  to  repudiate,  deprecate  the 
familiarity  of  heretics  (*/';iti*o> 

■rapaiTu And  St.  John  forbids  us  to 
wish  joy’  or  to  allow  the  ordinary  respects 
of  civil  salutation  to  apostates  and  impos- 

•  Cal.  It.  16.  0  1  Cor.  V.  11.  ’  Rom.  xri.  17  ; 
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tors ;  lest  (by  such  demonstration  of  fa¬ 
vour)  we  communicate  with  them  in  their 
wicked  works.  N  one  of  which  precepts  are 
intended  to  interdict  to  us,  or  to  disoblige 
us  from  bearing  real  good-will,  or  dispen¬ 
sing  needful  benefits  to  any,  but  to  deter 
us  from  yielding  any  signal  countenance  to 
vice  and  impiety;  and  to  excite  us  to  de¬ 
clare  such  dislike  and  detestation  of  those 
heinous  enormities,  as  may  confer  to  the 
reclaiming  of  these,  and  prevent  the  se¬ 
duction  of  others.  So  St.  Paul  expressly, 
But  if  any  man  oheyeth  not  our  injunction 
by  epistle ,  do  not  consort  with  him ,  that  he 
may  by  shame  bereclaimed  (“»a  iy-reavy-.)  and, 
Account  him  not  an  enemy ,  but  admonish 
him  as  a  brother .s  Nor  ought,  lastly,  the 
love  of  peace,  and  desire  of  friendly  cor¬ 
respondence  with  any  men,  avert  us  from 
an  honest  zeal  (proportionable  to  our  abi¬ 
lities  and  opportunities)  of  promoting  the 
concernments  of  truth  and  goodness,  though 
against  powerful  and  dangerous  opposi¬ 
tion;  I  say  an  honest  zeal,  meaning  there¬ 
by  not  that  blind,  heady  passion,  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  spirit,  transporting  men  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  discretion,  upon 
some  superficially  plausible  pretences,  to 
violent  and  irregular  practices ;  but  a  con¬ 
siderate  and  steady  resolution  of  mind,  ef¬ 
fectually  animating  a  man  by  warrantable 
and  decent  means  vigorously  to  prosecute 
commendable  designs;  like  that  St.  Jude 
mentions,  of  striving  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints .*  For  this  zeal 
may  be  very  consistent  with,  yea,  greatly 
conducible  to,  the  designs  of  peace.  And 
’tis  not  a  drowsiness,  a  slack  remissness,  a 
heartless  diffidence,  or  a  cowardly  flinch¬ 
ing  from  the  face  of  danger  and  opposition, 
we  discourse  about,  or  plead  for ;  but  a 
wise  and  wary  declining  the  occasions  of 
needless  and  unprofitable  disturbance  to 
ourselves  and  others. 

To  conclude  this  point  (which,  if  time 
would  have  permitted,  I  should  have  han¬ 
dled  more  fully  and  distinctly),  though  to 
preserve  peace,  and  purchase  the  good¬ 
will  of  men,  we  may  and  ought  to  quit  much 
of  our  private  interest  and  satisfaction,  yet 
ought  we  not  to  sacrifice  to  them  what  is 
not  our  own,  nor  committed  absolutely  to 
our  disposal,  and  which  in  value  incompa¬ 
rably  transcends  them,  the  maintenance  of 
truth,  the  advancement  of  justice,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue,  the  quiet  of  our  conscience, 
the  favour  of  Almighty  God.  And  if,  for 
being  dutiful  to  God,  and  faithful  to  our¬ 
selves  in  these  particulars,  any  men  will 
hate,  vex,  and  despite  us ;  frustrate  our 

*  2  Theas.  lit  14,  15.  1  Jude  3. 
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desires,  and  defeat  our  purposes  of  living 
peaceably  with  all  men  in  this  world  ;  we 
may  comfort  ourselves  in  the  enjoyment  of 
eternal  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  in 
the  assurance  of  the  divine  favour,  in  the 
hopes  of  eternal  rest  and  tranquillity  in  the 
world  to  come. 

Now  briefly  to  induce  us  to  the  practice 
of  this  duty  of  living  peaceably,  we  may 
consider :  — 

1 .  How  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is 
(as  David  saith)  for  brethren  (and  so  we 
are  all  at  least  by  nature)  to  live  together 
in  unity."  How  that,  as  Solomon  saith,  bet¬ 
ter  is  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness  therewith , 
than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with  strife. v 
IIow  delicious  that  conversation  is,  which 
is  accompanied  with  a  mutual  confidence, 
freedom,  courtesy,  and  complaisance:  how 
calm  the  mind,  how  composed  the  affec¬ 
tions,  how  serene  the  countenance,  how 
melodious  the  voice,  how  sweet  the  sleep, 
how  contentful  the  whole  life  is  of  him,  that 
neither  deviseth  mischief  against  others, 
nor  suspects  any  to  be  contrived  against 
himself ;  and  contrariwise,  how  ingrateful 
and  loathsome  a  thing  it  is  to  abide  in  a 
state  of  enmity,  wrath,  dissension;  having 
the  thoughts  distracted  with  solicitous  care, 
anxious  suspicion,  envious  regret ;  the  heart 
boiling  with  choler  ;  the  face  overclouded 
with  discontent,  the  tongue  jarring  and 
out  of  tune,  the  ears  filled  with  discordant 
noises  of  contradiction,  clamour,  and  re¬ 
proach  ;  the  whole  frame  of  body  and  soul 
distempered  and  disturbed  with  the  worst 
of  passions.  How  much  more  comfortable 
it  is  to  walk  in  smooth  and  even  paths,  than 
to  wander  in  rugged  ways  overgrown  with 
briers,  obstructed  with  rubs,  and  beset 
with  snares ;  to  sail  steadily  in  a  quiet,  than 
to  be  tossed  in  a  tempestuous  sea  ;  to  be¬ 
hold  the  lovely  face  of  heaven  smiling  with 
a  cheerful  serenity,  than  to  see  it  frown¬ 
ing  with  clouds,  or  raging  with  storms;  to 
hear  harmonious  concents,  than  dissonant 
janglings;  to  see  objects  correspondent  in 
graceful  symmetry,  than  lying  disorderly  in 
confused  heaps  ;  to  be  in  health,  and  have 
the  natural  humours  consent  in  moderate 
temper,  than  (as  it  happens  in  diseases) 
agitated  with  tumultuous  commotions:  how 
all  senses  and  faculties  of  man  unanimously 
rejoice  in  those  emblems  of  peace,  order, 
harmony,  and  proportion ;  yea,  how  nature 
universally  delights  in  a  quiet  stability,  or 
undisturbed  progress  of  motion ;  the  beau¬ 
ty,  strength,  and  vigour  of  every  thing  re¬ 
quires  a  concurrence  of  force,  co-operation, 
and  contribution  of  help ;  all  things  thrive 
•Fiat,  cxxziii.  1.  ’  Prov.  nii.  1. 
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and  flourish  by  communicating  reciprocal 
aid,  and  the  world  subsists  by  a  friendly 
conspiracy  of  its  parts  :w  and  especially  that 
political  society  of  men  chiefly  aims  at  peace 
as  its  end,  depends  on  it  as  its  cause,  relies 
on  it  as  its  support.  How  much  a  peaceful 
state  resembles  heaven,  into  which  neither 
complaint ,  pain,  nor  clamour*  («4Vs  rUSes, 
OUT',  roves,  ou-t  xgavyr,,')  as  it  is  in  the  Apo- 
eaiypse)  do  ever  enter ;  but  blessed  souls 
converse  together  in  perfect  love,  and  in 
perpetual  concord :  and  how  a  condition  of 
enmity  represents  the  state  of  hell,  that 
black  and  dismal  region  of  dark  hatred, 
fiery  wrath,  and  horrible  tumult.  How  like 
a  paradise  the  world  would  be,  flourishing 
in  joy  and  rest,  if  men  would  cheerfully  con¬ 
spire  in  affection,  and  helpfully  contribute 
to  each  other’s  content:*  and  how  like  a 
savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when,  like  wild 
beasts,  they  vex  and  persecute,  worry  and 
devour  each  other.  How  not  only  philosophy 
hath  placed  the  supreme  pitch  of  happiness 
in  a  calmness  of  mind,  and  tranquillity  of 
life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of  irregular 
passions  and  perturbations ;  but  that  holy 
scripture  itself,  in  that  one  term  of  peace , 
most  usually  comprehends  all  joy  and  con¬ 
tent,  all  felicity  and  prosperity:  so  that  the 
heavenly  consort  of  angels,  when  they  agree 
most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the  great¬ 
est  happiness  to  mankind,  could  not  better 
express  their  sense,  than  by  saying,  Be  on 
earth  peace ,  and  good  will  among  mend' 

2.  That  as  nothing  is  more  sweet  and 
delightful,  so  nothing  more  comely  and 
agreeable  to  human  nature,  than  peace¬ 
able  living,  it  being,  as  Solomon  saith,  an 
honour  to  a  man  to  cease  from  strife ; 1  and 
consequently  also  a  disgrace  to  him  to 
continue  therein :  that  rage  and  fury  may 
be  the  excellencies  of  beasts,  and  the  ex¬ 
erting  their  natural  animosity  in  strife  and 
combat  may  become  them  ;  but  reason  and 
discretion  are  the  singular  eminences  of 
men,  and  the  use  of  these  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  and  commendable  method  of  deciding 
controversies  among  them:  and  that  it 
extremely  misbecomes  them  that  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  those  excellent  faculties  so  to 
abuse  them,  as  not  to  apprehend  each 
other’s  meanings,  but  to  ground  vexatious 
quarrels  upon  the  mistake  of  them;  not 
to  be  able  by  reasonable  expedients  to 
compound  differences,  but  with  mutual 
damage  and  inconvenience  to  prorogue  and 
increase  them :  not  to  discern  how  exceed* 

*  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a 
stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith. — Prov.  xv.  17.  ’At*.- 

w  Vide  Clem,  ad  Cor.  p.  27.  &C.  *  Rev.  xxi. 

y  Luke  ii.  14.  *  1’iov.  xx.  3. 
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ingly  better  it  is  to  be  helpful  and  bene¬ 
ficial,  than  to  be  mischievous  and  trouble¬ 
some  to  one  another.  How  foolishly  and 
unskilfully  they  judge,  that  think  by  un¬ 
kind  speech  and  harsh  dealing  to  allay 
men’s  distempers,  alter  their  opinions,  or 
remove  their  prejudices  ;  as  if  they  should 
attempt  to  kill  by  ministering  nourish¬ 
ment,  or  to  extinguish  a  flame  by  pouring 
oil  upon  it.  How  childish  a  thing  it  is 
eagerly  to  contend  about  trifles,  for  the 
superiority  in  some  impertinent  contest, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  some  petty  humour, 
for  the  possession  of  some  inconsiderable 
toy;  yea,  how  barbarous  and  brutish  a 
thing  it  is,  to  be  fierce  and  impetuous  in 
the  pursuit  of  things  that  please  us,  snarl¬ 
ing  at,  biting,  and  tearing  all  competitors 
of  our  game,  or  opposers  of  our  under¬ 
taking.  But  how  divine  and  amiable,  how 
worthy  of  human  nature,  of  civil  breeding, 
of  prudent  consideration  it  is,  to  restrain 
partial  desires,  to  condescend  to  equal 
terms,  to  abate  from  rigorous  pretences, 
to  appease  discords,  and  vanquish  enmities 
by  courtesy  and  discretion ;  like  the  best 
and  wisest  commanders,  who  by  skilful 
conduct,  and  patient  attendance  upon  op¬ 
portunity,  without  striking  of  stroke,  or 
shedding  of  blood,  subdue  their  enemy. 

3.  How  that  peace  with  its  near  alliance 
and  concomitants,  its  causes  and  effects, 
love,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  patience, 
are  in  sacred  writ  reputed  the  genuine 
fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  issues  of  divine 
grace,  and  offsprings  of  heavenly  wisdom ; a 
producing  like  themselves  a  goodly  progeny 
of  righteous  deeds.  But  that  emulation, 
hatred,  wrath,  variance,  and  strife  derive 
their  extraction  from  fleshly  lust,  hellish 
craft,  or  beastly  folly;  propagating  them¬ 
selves  also  into  a  like  ugly  brood  of  wicked 
works.  For  so  saith  St.  James, — If  ye 
have  bitter  zeal  and  strife  in  your  hearts , 
glory  not ,  nor  be  deceived  untruly:*  This 
wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above ,  but  is 
earthly ,  sensual ,  and  devilish:  For  where 
emulation  and  strife  are ,  there  is  tumult ,f 
and  every  naughty  thing :%  but  the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above ,  is  first  pure ,  then  peace¬ 
able, ,  gentle ;  obsequious ,  ||  full  of  mercy  (or 
beneficence)  and  of  good  fruits, without  par¬ 
tiality  and  dissimulation :  And  the  fruit  of 
righteousness  is  sowed  in  peace  to  those  that 
make  peace ;  And  from  whence  are  wars 
and  quarrels  among  you  ?  Are  they  not 
hence,  even  from  your  lusts ,  that  war  in 
your  members  Likewise,  He  loveth  trans- 

0  Kai  u.r,  xctx'oL  rr,e  ctXr,6i.ei<- 

t  *  A  x m.r eta- ratr i ot%  confusion.  $  <t>acu Kcv  x^iyua. 

|  Ei/xuB+.c- 

•  Gal  v.  b  James  iii.  14, 19  ;  iv.  1. 


gression  that  loveth  strife;  and,  A  fool's 
lips  enter  into  contention,  and  his  mouth 
calleth  for  strokes,  saith  Solomon.'  That 
the  most  wicked  and  miserable  of  creatures 
is  described  by  titles  denoting  enmity  and 
discord:*  the  hater  (Satan)  the  enemy  (o  i-c- 
6 fa;  ayfyuTos'),  the  aCCUSer  (o  xarriy^a;'),  the 
slanderer  (« S/a/3«x»;),  the  destroyer  (a  ww- 
the  furious  dragon,  and  mischiev- 
ouslv  treacherous  snake  :d  and  how  sad  it  is 
to  imitate  him  in  his  practices,  to  resemble 
him  in  his  qualities.  But  that  the  best, 
most  excellent,  and  most  happy  of  Beings 
delights  to  be  styled,  and  accordingly  to 
express  himself,  The  God  of  love,  mercy, 
and  peace ;  and  his  blessed  Son  to  be  called 
and  to  be  The  Prince  of  peace ,  the  great 
Mediator,  Reconciler ,  and  Peace-maker ;*  f 
who  is  also  said  from  on  high  to  have  vi¬ 
sited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in 
darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  and 
to  guide  our  feet  in  the  ways  of  peace / 
That,  lastly,  no  devotion  is  pleasing,  no 
oblation  acceptable  to  God,  conjoined  with 
hatred,  or  proceeding  from  an  unrecon¬ 
ciled  mind  :  for,  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to 
the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee  ;  leave  there 
thy  gift  before  the  altar ,  and  go  thy  way; 
first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift*  saith  our  Saviour. 

I  close  up  all  with  this  corollary :  that  if 
we  must  live  lovingly  and  peaceably  with 
all  men,  then  much  more  are  w  e  obliged 
to  do  so  with  all  Christians :  to  whom  by 
nearer  and  firmer  bands  of  holy  alliance  we 
are  related ;  by  more  precious  communions 
in  faith  and  devotion  wre  are  endeared ;  by 
more  peculiar  and  powerful  obligations  of 
divine  commands,  sacramental  vows,  and 
formal  professions,  we  are  engaged:  our 
spiritual  brethren,  members  of  the  same 
mystical  body,  temples  of  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  servants  of  the  same  Lord,  subjects 
of  the  same  Prince,  professors  of  the  same 
truth,  partakers  of  the  same  hope,  heirs  of 
the  same  promise,  and  candidates  of  the 
same  everlasting  happiness. 

Now  Almighty  God ,  the  most  good  and 
beneficent  Maher,  gracious  Lord,  and  mer¬ 
ciful  Preserver  of  all  things ,  infuse  into  our 
hearts  those  heavenly  graces  of  meekness, 
patience  and  benignity,  grant  us  and  his 
whole  church,  and.  all  his  creation  to  serve 
him  quietly  here,  and  in  a  blissful  rest  to 

•  Qui  posuit  in  coelo  bcllum,  in  paraaiso  fraudein, 
odium  inter  primos  fratres. — Aug. 

t  Xa.'gu  yet*  -rij  mftQaniqb  kcyixiv  rut  e  Htc,' ,  XXI 

ixrgiTiTai  ay.  a  V . — Orig.  c.  Cels.  8.  p.  424. 

c  Prov.  xvii.  19;  xviii.  6.  •>  Matt.  xiii. 28, — ‘Airi- 

J/xnt.  1  Pet.  v.  8.  A  murderer,  John  vili.  44.  •  2  Cor. 

xiii.  11  ;  Philip,  iv.  9:  1  Thess.  v.  23  ;  2  Thcss.  iii.  1C; 
lleb.  vii.  <  Luke  i.  79.  *  Matt.  v.  23,  24, 
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praise  and  magnify  him  for  ever  :  to  whom , 
with  his  blessed  Son ,  the  great  Mediator 
and  Prince  of  peace ,  and  ivith  his  holy  Spi¬ 
rit,  the  everflowing  spring  of  all  love,  joy , 
comfort,  and  peace ,  be  all  honour,  glory , 
and  praise.  And, 

The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  un¬ 
derstanding,  keep  your  hearts  arid  muids  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  and  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  Almighty ,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ,  be  among  you,  and  remain 
with  you  for  ever.  Amen. 

SERMON  XXXI.* 

THE  DUTY  AND  REWARD  OF  BOUNTY  TO 
THE  POOR. 

Psalm  cxii.  9 _ lie  hath  dispersed,  he 

hath  given  to  the  poor ;  his  righteousness 
endureth  fur  ever,  his  horn  shall  be  ex¬ 
alted  with  honour 

As  this  whole  Psalm  appears  to  have  a 
double  intent ;  one  to  describe  the  proper 
actions  and  affections  of  a  truly  religious 
or  pious  man  ("of  a  man  who  feareth  the 
Lord,  and  delighteth  greatly  in  his  com¬ 
mandments  : )a  the  other  to  declare  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  such  a  man's  state,  consequent 
upon  those  his  affections  and  actions,  whe¬ 
ther  in  way  of  natural  result,  or  of  gracious 
recompense  from  God:  so  doth  this  verse 
particularly  contain  both  a  good  part  of  a 
pious  man’s  character,  and  some  consi¬ 
derable  instances  of  his  felicity.  The  first 
words  (lie  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given  to 
the  poor)  express  part  of  his  character ; 
the  latter  (his  righteousness  endureth  for 
ever,  his  horn  shall  be  exalted  with  honour) 
assign  instances  of  his  felicity.  So  that 
our  text  hath  two  parts,  one  affording  us 
good  information  concerning  our  duty,  the 
other  yielding  great  encouragement  to  the 
performance  thereof;  for  we  are  obliged 
to  follow  the  pious  man’s  practice,  and  so 
doing  we  shall  assuredly  partake  of  his 
condition.  These  parts  we  shall  in  order 
prosecute,  endeavouring  (by  God’s  assist¬ 
ance)  somewhat  to  illustrate  the  words 
themselves,  to  confirm  the  truths  couched 
in  them,  and  to  inculcate  the  duties  which 
they  imply. 

For  the  first  part,  He  hath  dispersed, 
he  hath  given  to  the  poor ;  these  words  in 
general  do  import  the  liberal  bounty  and 
mercy  which  a  pious  man  is  wont  to  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  doing  which  doth  in  good  part  con- 

•  This  Sermon  was  preached  at  the  Spital,  upon 
Wednesday  in  Eai>ter>week.  a.  d.  1671. 

*  Verse  1. 
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stitute  him  pious,  and  signally  declareth 
him  such :  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
his  piety,  and  a  conspicuous  mark  thereof. 
But  particularly  they  insinuate  some  things 
concerning  the  nature,  the  matter,  the 
manner,  and  the  object  of  those  acts. 

He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given.  Those 
words  being  put  indefinitely,  or  without 
determining  what  is  dispersed  and  given 
by  him,  may  be  supposed  to  imply  a  kind 
of  universality  in  the  matter  of  his  benefi¬ 
cence  ;  that  he  bestowreth  whatever  he  hath 
within  compass  of  his  possession,  or  his 
power ;  his  -«  (the  things  which 

he  hath),  and  his  ™  ivovr*  (the  things 
which  he  may),  according  to  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel. b  Every 
thing,  I  say,  which  he  hath  in  substance, 
or  can  do  by  his  endeavour,  that  may  con¬ 
duce  to  the  support  of  the  life,  or  the 
health,  or  the  welfare  in  any  kind  of  his 
neighbour,  to  the  succour  or  relief  of  his 
indigency,  to  the  removal  or  easement  of 
his  affliction,  he  may  well  here  be  under¬ 
stood  to  disperse  and  give.  Feeding  the 
hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the 
sick,  entertaining  the  stranger,  ransom¬ 
ing  the  captive,  easing  the  oppressed,  com¬ 
forting  the  sorrowful,  assisting  the  weak, 
instructing  or  advising  the  ignorant,  toge- 
ther  with  all  such  kinds  or  instances  of  be¬ 
neficence,  may  be  conceived  either  meant 
directly  as  the  matter  of  the  good  man’s 
dispersing  and  giving,  or  by  just  analogy 
of  reason  reducible  thereto:  substantial 
alms,  as  the  most  sensible  and  obvious 
matter  of  bounty,  was  (it  is  probable)  es¬ 
pecially  intended,  but  thence  no  manner 
of  expressing  it  is  to  be  excluded ;  for  the 
same  reasons  which  oblige  us,  the  same 
affections  which  dispose  us  to  bestow  our 
money,  or  deal  our  bread,  will  equally 
bind  and  move  us  to  contribute  our  en¬ 
deavour  and  advice,  for  the  sustenance  and 
comfort  of  our  poor  neighbour.  Answer- 
ably  our  discourse  will  more  expressly 
regard  the  principal  matter,  liberal  com¬ 
munication  of  our  goods;  but  it  may  be 
referred  to  all  sorts  of  beneficence. 

Further,  the  word  dispersed  intimateth 
tlie  nature  of  his  bounty,  in  exclusion  of 
practices  different  from  it.  He  disperseth, 
and  is  therefore  not  tenacious,  doth  not 
hoard  up  his  goods,  or  keep  them  close  to 
himself,  for  the  gratifying  his  covetous 
humour,  or  nourishing  his  pride,  or  pam¬ 
pering  his  sensuality ;  but  sendeth  them 
abroad  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 
He  disperseth  his  goods,  and  therefore 
doth  not  fling  them  away  altogether,  as 
Luke  xii.  33;  xi.  41. 
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if  he  were  angry  with  them,  or  weary  of 
them,  as  if  he  loathed  or  despised  them  ; 
but  fairly  and  softly  with  good  considera¬ 
tion  he  disposeth  of  them  here  and  there, 
as  reason  and  need  do  require.  He  dis- 
perseth  them  to  the  poor ,  not  dissipateth 
them  among  vain  or  lewd  persons  in  wan¬ 
ton  or  wicked  profusions,  in  riotous  ex¬ 
cesses,  in  idle  divertisements,  in  expensive 
curiosities,  in  hazardous  gamings,  in  any 
such  courses  which  swallow  whole  all  that 
a  man  hath,  or  do  so  cripple  him,  that  he 
becomes  unable  to  disperse  any  thing :  our 
good  man  is  to  be  understood  wisely  pro¬ 
vident,  honestly  industrious,  and  soberly 
frugal,  that  he  may  have  wherewith  to  be 
just  first,  and  then  liberal.* 

His  dispersing  also  (or  scattering ,c  so  the 
Hebrew  word  ")t£)  here  used  is  otherwhere 
rendered:  There  is ,  saith  the  Wise  Man, 
that  scatter eth,  and  yet  increaseth  :A  where 
we  may  remark,  that  this  word  singly  by 
itself,  without  any  adjunct  matter  to  limit 
or  interpret  it,  is  used  to  signify  this  kind 
of  practice.  This  his  dispersing ,  I  say, 
also)  denotes  the  extent  of  the  pious  man’s 
bounty,  that  it  is  very  large  and  diffusive, 
and  in  a  manner  unrestrained ;  that  it 
reacheth  to  many  places,  and  is  withheld 
from  no  persons  within  the  verge  of  his 
power  and  opportunity  to  do  good.  This 
practice  commonly  by  a  like  phrase  (unto 
which  perhaps  this  word  refers)  is  termed 
soicing:  He  (saith  St.  Paul)  which  soweth 
sparingly  shall  also  reap  sparingly ;  and  he 
which  soweth  bountifully  shall  also  reap 
bountifully.  Now,  he  that  soweth,  having 
chosen  a  good  soil,  and  a  fit  season,  doth 
not  regard  one  particular  spot,  but  throw  eth 
all  about  so  much  as  his  hand  can  hold,  so 
far  as  the  strength  of  his  arm  doth  carry. 
It  is  likewise  called  watering :  (He  that 
water  eth,  saith  Solomon,  shall  be  watered 
himself :e)  which  expression  also  seemeth  to 
import  a  plentiful  and  promiscuous  effu¬ 
sion  of  good,  dropping  in  showers  upon  dry 
and  parched  places  ;  that  is,  upon  persons 
dry  for  want,  or  parched  with  affliction. 
So  the  good  man  doth  not  plant  his  bounty 
in  one  small  hole,  or  spout  it  on  one  nar¬ 
row  spot,  but  with  an  open  hand  dissemi¬ 
nates  it,  with  an  impartial  regard  distils 
it  all  about.  He  stints  it  not  to  his  own 
family  or  relations ;  to  his  neighbours,  or 
friends,  or  benefactors ;  to  those  of  his  own 
sect  and  opinion,  or  of  his  humour  and  dis¬ 
position  ;  to  such  as  serve  him,  or  oblige 

*  Ow  ole*  ti  x£r)(A*.r  \%utt  ftr,  iriftiXotj/MfO*,  or  an 
izv-— Arist.  Eth.  iv.  1. 

*  Eph.  ir.  28.  «*  Prov.  xi.  24. 

Gal.  vi.  7,  8  ;  Prov.  xi.  1«,  V*. 


him,  or  please  him ;  whom  some  private 
interest  ties,  or  some  particular  affection 
endears  him  to ;  but  scatters  it  indifferently 
and  unconfinedly  toward  all  men  that  need 
it ;  toward  mere  strangers,  yea,  toward 
known  enemies ;  toward  such  who  never  did 
him  any  good,  nor  can  ever  be  able  to  do 
any ;  yea,  even  toward  them  who  have  done 
evil  to  him,  and  may  be  presumed  ready  to 
do  more.f  Nothing  in  his  neighbour  but 
absence  of  need,  nothing  in  himself  but 
defect  of  ability,  doth  curb  or  limit  his  be¬ 
neficence.  In  that  (that  proclivity 

and  promptitude  of  mind)  which  St.  Paul 
speaketh  of,  he  doth  good  every  where : 
wherever  a  man  is,  there  is  room  for  his 
wishing  well,  and  doing  good,  if  he  can  : 
he  observes  that  rule  of  the  Apostle,  As 
we  have  opportunity ,  let  us  do  good  unto  all 
mend  So  the  pious  man  hath  dispersed. 
It  follows, 

He  hath  given  to  the  poor.  These  words 
denote  the  ffeeness  of  his  bounty,  and  de¬ 
termine  the  principal  object  thereof:  he 
not  only  lendeth  (though  he  also  doth  that 
upon  reasonable  occasion  ;  for,  A  good  man 
(as  it  is  said  before  in  this  Psalm)  showeth 
mercy ,  and  lendeth  ; e  and  otherwhere,  The 
righteous  is  ever  merciful ,  and  lendeth  ;h  he, 

1  say,  not  only  sometimes  willingly  lendeth) 
to  those  who  in  time  may  repay,  or  requite 
him  ;  but  he  freely  giveth  to  the  poor,  that 
is,  to  those  from  whom  he  can  expect  no 
retribution  back.  He  doth  not  (as  good 
and  pious,  he  doth  not)  present  the  rich:  f 
to  do  so  is  but  a  cleanly  way  of  begging, 
or  a  subtile  kind  of  trade;  it  is  hardly 
courtesy ;  it  is  surely  no  bounty ;  for  such 
persons  (if  they  are  not  very  sordid  or  very 
careless,  and  such  men  are  not  usually  much 
troubled  with  presents)  will,  it  is  likely, 
overdo  him,  or  at  least  will  be  even  with 
him  in  kindness.  In  doing  this,  there  is 
little  virtue  ;  for  it  there  will  be  small  re¬ 
ward.  For,  If  you  do  good  to  them  who 
do  good  to  you  (or  whom  you  conceive  able 
and  disposed  to  requite  you,)  ■* ««'* 
what  thanks  are  due  to  you?  For  that 
(saith  our  Saviour)  even  sinners  (even  men 
notoriously  bad)  do  the  same :  And. if  you 
lend  to  them  from  whom  you  hope  to  receive , 
what  thanks  have  you  t  For  sinners  even 
lend  to  sinners ,  to  receive  as  much  again.1 
All  men  commonly,  the  bad  no  les6  than 

t  ’E«»  t i* a.  xotxHf  ratrxc*ret' 

Xoiro*'  to  biKetiUijbcx  fio*iOitec<t  rou  xetxoif  ratiii* 

(tiro*' — rov&iou  i<rn,  xi*" LaA*j»,  xoi*  lovbxiof. — Chrys. 
in  Heb.  Orat.  10. 

t  Qui  diviti  donat,  petit.  He  that  giveth  to  the  rich 
shall  surely  come  to  want, — Prov.  xxii.  16. 

f  2  Cor.  viii.  12, — Ubieunque  homo  est,  ibi  benefioio 
locus  e9t.  —  Sen.  de  Fit.  B.  cap.  24;  Gal.  vi.  10; 

2  Cor.  ix.  13.  6  Psal.  cxii.  5.  h  Psal.  xxxvii.  26. 

1  Luke  vi.  33,  34. 


e  2  Cor.  ix.  6, 10; 
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the  good,  are  apt  to  be  superfluously  kind 
in  heaping  favours  on  those  whom  fortune 
befriends,  and  whose  condition  requires 
not  their  courtesy ;  every  one  almost  is 
ready  to  adopt  himself  into  the  kindred, 
or  to  screw  himself  into  the  friendship  of 
the  wealthy  and  prosperous:*  but  where 
kindred  is  of  use,  there  it  is  seldom  found; 
it  is  commonly  so  deaf,  as  not  to  hear  when 
it  is  called ;  so  blind,  as  not  to  discern  its 
proper  object  and  natural  season  (the  time 
of  adversity ,  for  which  a  brother  is  bornj ) 
Men  disclaim  alliance  with  the  needy,  and 
shun  his  acquaintance  ;  so  the  Wise  Man 
observed,  All  the  brethren  of  the  poor  do 
hate  him ;  how  much  more  do  his  friends 
go  far  from  him  f  k  Thus  it  is  in  vulgar 
practice:  but  the  pious  man  is  more  judi¬ 
cious,  more  just,  and  more  generous,  in 
the  placing  of  his  favours ;  he  is  courteous 
to  purpose,  he  is  good  to  those  who  need.f 
He,  as  such,  doth  not  make  large  enter¬ 
tainments  for  his  friends ,  his  brethren ,  his 
kindred ,  his  rich  neighbours ;  but  observes 
that  precept  of  our  Lord,  When  thou  mahest 
a  feast ,  call  the  poor ,  the  maimed ,  the  lame , 
the  blind ,  and  thou  shall  be  blessed;  for  they 
cannot  recompense  thee;  thou  shalt  be  re¬ 
compensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.1 
Thus  the  pious  man  giveth,  that  is,  with  a 
free  heart  and  pure  intention  bestoweth  his 
goods  on  the  indigent,  without  designing 
any  benefit,  or  hoping  for  any  requital  to 
himself ;  except  from  God,  in  conscience, 
respect,  and  love  to  whom  he  doeth  it. 

It  may  be  also  material  to  observe  the 
form  of  speech  here  used  in  reference  to 
the  time :  lie  hath  dispersed ,  and  he  hath 
given ;  or,  He  doth  disperse ,  he  doth  give 
(for  in  the  Hebrew  language  the  past  and 
present  times  are  not  distinguished :)  which 
manner  of  speaking  may  seem  to  intimate 
the  reality,  or  the  certainty,  and  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  his  practice  in  this  kind ;  for  what 
is  past  or  present,  we  are  infallibly  secure 
of ;  and  in  morals,  what  one  is  said  to  have 
done,  or  to  do,  is  always  understood  ac¬ 
cording  to  habit  or  custom.  It  is  not,  lie 
will  disperse ,  he  will  give ;  that  were  no  fit 
description  of  a  good  man  ;  to  pretend 
to,  would  be  no  argument  of  piety ;  those 
words  might  import  uncertainty,  and  delay 
in  his  practice.  He  that  saith,  I  will  give , 
may  be  fallacious  in  his  professions,  may  be 
inconsistent  with  his  resolutions,  may  wil¬ 
fully  or  negligently  let  slip  the  due  season 

•  "Oroti  S’  o  ba.iu.xv  isT  i/ia/t  ri  %(>>  Qi'lcu v\  * ybt^ 
o  &to(  Ot/.eu v. — Eurip.  in  Orest. 

iCm^ouvraiv  trecurif  tin  auyy iviif- 

1  El.  T^ctaai'  tol  S’  oZbiv*  r,prig  — Eurip. 

i  Prov.  xvii.  17.  k  Prov.  xlx.  7,  4. 

•  Luke  xiv.  12,  13,  14. 


of  performing  it.  Our  good  man  is  not  a 
Doson ,  or  Will-give  (like  that  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  got  that  name  from  often  sig¬ 
nifying  an  intention  of  giviug,  but  never 
giving  in  effect ;  J)  he  not  only  purposes 
well,  and  promises  fairly  for  the  future, 
but  he  hath  effectually  done  it,  and  perse¬ 
veres  doing  it  upon  every  fit  occasion.  He 
puts  not  his  neighbour  into  tedious  expec¬ 
tations,  nor  puts  him  off  with  frivolous 
excuses,  saying  to  him  (as  it  is  in  the  Pro¬ 
verbs)  Go,  and  come  again,  and  to-morrow 
I  will  give,m  when  he  hath  it  by  him  :  he 
bids  him  not  have  patience,  or  says  unto 
him,  Depart  in  peace,"  when  his  need  is 
urgent,  and  his  pain  impatient,  when  hun¬ 
ger  or  cold  do  then  pinch  him,  when  sick¬ 
ness  incessantly  vexeth  him,  when  present 
straits  and  burdens  oppress  him ;  but  he 
affordeth  a  ready,  quick,  and  seasonable 
relief. 

He  hath  dispersed,  and  given,  while  he 
lives,  not  reserving  the  disposal  of  all  at 
once  upon  his  death,  or  by  his  last  will ; 
that  unwilling  will,  whereby  men  would 
seem  to  give  somewhat,  when  they  can  keep 
nothing ;  drawing  to  themselves  those  com¬ 
mendations  and  thanks,  which  are  only  due 
to  their  mortality ;  whenas  were  they  im¬ 
mortal,  they  would  never  be  liberal :  No; 
it  is,  he  hath  freely  dispersed ;  not  an  in¬ 
evitable  necessity  will  extort  it  from  him ; 
it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  that  he  never 
does  well,  but  when  he  dies ;  ||  so  he  hath 
done  it  really  and  surely. 

He  also  doth  it  constantly,  through  all 
the  course  of  his  life,  whenever  good  op¬ 
portunity  presents  itself.  He  doth  it  not 
by  fits,  or  by  accident,  according  to  un¬ 
stable  causes  or  circumstances  moving  him 
(when  bodily  temper  or  humour  inclineth 
him,  when  a  sad  object  makes  vehement 
impression  on  him,  when  shame  obligeth 
him  to  comply  with  the  practice  of  others, 
when  he  may  thereby  promote  some  design, 
or  procure  some  glory  to  himself),  but  his 
practice  is  constant  and  uniform,  being 
drawn  from  steady  principles,  and  guided 
by  certain  rules,  proceeding  from  reve¬ 
rence  to  God,  and  good-will  toward  man, 
following  the  clear  dictates  and  immutable 
laws  of  conscience.  Thus  hath  the  pious 
man  dispersed,  and  given  to  the  poor  :  and 
let  thus  much  suffice  for  explicatory  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  first  words. 

The  main  drift  and  purport  of  which  is, 
to  represent  the  liberal  exercising  of  bounty 
and  mercy  to  be  the  necessary  duty,  the 

t  'Eriy.Xr.Oyi  Si  Autrenv  u(  tret.yy*\rtx'o(  uiv  ou  nXivtov*- 
yoe  Si  tuv  t>Totr%i<Tfatp' — Plut.  in  Paulo  .Emil. 

||  Avarua,  nisi  cuminoritur,  nil  recte  facit. — LaU  r. 

m  Prov.  iii.  28.  “  James  ii.  1C. 
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ordinary  practice,  and  the  proper  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  truly  pious  man  ;  so  that  perform¬ 
ing  such  acts  is  a  good  sign  of  true  piety ; 
and  omitting  them  is  a  certain  argument 
of  ungodliness.  For  the  demonstration  of 
which  points,  and  for  exciting  us  to  a  prac¬ 
tice  answerable,  I  shall  propound  several 
I  considerations,  whereby  the  plain  reason- 
i  ableness,  the  great  weight,  the  high  worth 
'  and  excellency  of  this  duty,  together  with 
its  strict  connection  with  other  principal 
duties  of  piety,  will  appear.  And  first,  I 
will  show  with  what  advantage  the  holy 
scripture  represents  it  to  us,  or  presses  it 
upon  us. 

ls£  Head  of  Discourse. — 1.  We  may  con¬ 
sider,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  duties  which 
God  hath  more  expressly  commanded,  or 
more  earnestly  inculcated,  than  these  of 
bounty  and  mercy  toward  our  brethren : 
whence  evidently  the  great  moment  of 
them,  and  their  high  value  in  God’s  esteem, 
may  be  inferred.  Even  in  the  ancient  law, 
we  may  observe  very  careful  provisions 
made  for  engaging  men  to  works  of  this 
kind,  and  the  performance  of  them  is  with 
huge  life  and  urgency  prescribed:  Thou 
shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine 

hand  from  thy  poor  brother _ Thou  shalt 

open  thy  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  unto 
thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy  in  the  land.0  So 
did  Moses,  in  God’s  name,  with  language 
very  significant  and  emphatical,  enjoin  to 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  holy  prophets 
also  do  commonly  with  an  especial  heat 
and  vigour  press  these  duties,  most  smartly 
reproving  the  transgression  or  neglect  of 
them ;  especially  when  they  reclaim  men 
from  their  wicked  courses,  urging  them 
seriously  to  return  unto  God  and  goodness, 
they  propose  this  practice  as  a  singular  in¬ 
stance  most  expressive  of  their  conversion, 
most  apt  to  appease  God’s  wrath,  most  ef¬ 
fectual  to  the  recovery  of  his  favour.  Wash 
you ,  saith  God  in  Isaiah,  make  you  clean; 
put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before 
mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well.v 
So  in  general  he  exhorts  to  repentance: 
then  immediately  he  subjoins  these  choice 
instances  thereof:  Seek  judgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead 
for  the  widow — Come  now,  then  he  adds, 
let  us  reason  together;  though  your  sins  be 
us  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson ,  they  shall 
be  as  woo/.q  When  Daniel  would  prescribe 
to  king  Nebuchadnezzar  the  best  way  of 
amendment,  and  the  surest  means  of  avert¬ 
ing  God’s  judgments  impendmt  on  him, 

*  Deut.  xv.  7.  11.  r  Isa.  i.  IC,  17. 

18  ;  Jer.  tII.  5,  C. 


he  thus  speaks  :  Wherefore,  O  king,  let  my 
counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee ;  break  off 
thy  sins  by  righteousness ,  and  thy  iniquities 
by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor.'*  This  he 
culled  out  as  of  all  pious  acts  chiefly  grate¬ 
ful  to  God,  and  clearly  testifying  repent¬ 
ance  ;  and,  so  very  impious  a  person  was  alms 
able  to  justify,  says  the  Father  thereupon.! 
So  also,  when  God  himself  would  declare 
what  those  acts  are  which  render  peniten¬ 
tial  devotions  most  agreeable  to  him,  and 
most  effectual,  he  thus  expressed  his  mind : 
Is  not  this  the  fast  which  I  have  chosen  ? 
To  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free ,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke ?  Is  it  not 
to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry ,  and  that 
thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thine  house ?  when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that 
thou  cover  him;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thy¬ 
self  from  thine  own  flesh?3  Of  so  great 
consideration  and  moment  was  this  sort  of 
duties,  even  under  that  old  dispensation 
of  weakness,  servility,  and  fear ;  so  much 
tenderness  of  compassion  and  benignity  did 
God  exact  even  from  that  hard-hearted 
and  worldly  people,  who  were  so  little 
capable  of  the  best  rules,  and  had  encou¬ 
ragements,  in  comparison,  so  mean  toward 
performances  of  this  nature.  The  same  we 
may  well  conceive,  under  the  more  perfect 
discipline  of  universal  amity,  of  ingenuity, 
of  spiritual  grace  and  goodness,  in  a  higher 
strain,  with  more  force  and  greater  obli¬ 
gation  to  be  imposed  on  us,  who  have  so 
much  stronger  engagements,  and  immense¬ 
ly  greater  encouragements  to  them.  And 
so  indeed  it  is :  for  those  precepts  delivered 
by  our  Lord,  Sell  all  that  you  have,  and 
give  alms ;  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell  all 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor;  Give 
to  every  man  that  asketh  thee;  Treasure  not 
up  to  yourselves  treasures  upon  the  earth,3 
do  indeed  sound  high,  but  are  not  so  insig¬ 
nificant  or  impertinent.  They  cannot  sig¬ 
nify  or  design  less,  than  that  we  should  be 
always,  in  affection  and  disposition  of  mind, 
ready  to  part  with  any  thing  we  have  for 
the  succour  of  our  poor  brethren ;  that  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability  (according  to 
moral  estimation  prudently  rated)  upon  all 
occasions  we  should  really  express  that 
disposition  in  our  practice;  that  we  are 
exceedingly  obliged  to  the  continual  exer¬ 
cise  of  these  duties  in  a  very  eminent  de- 

Tok  at£«jW*f  trov  i\iY,fjLc<rv*cttf  XCr»&( 90  the 
LXX.  render  those  words,  reading,  it  seems,  for 

t  Na,3ec>£o$ovoV0£,  rbf  roiourov  an(3i j,  y  i/ 

bixxi«<rcti. — A than.  ad  Antioch.  Qucest.  87. 

T  Dan.  iv.  27.  *  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  7.  :  Luke  xii.  33  ; 

vi.  30 ;  xi.  41 ;  Matt.  xix.  21 ;  vi.  10. 
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gree.  These  indeed  were  the  duties  which 
our  Lord,  as  he  did  frequently  in  his  dis¬ 
course  commend  and  prescribe,  so  he  did 
most  signally  exemplify  in  his  practice; 
his  whole  life  being  in  effect  but  one  conti¬ 
nual  act  of  most  liberal  bounty  and  mercy 
toward  mankind;  in  charity  to  whom  he 
outdid  his  own  severest  rules,  being  con¬ 
tent  never  to  possess  any  wealth,  never  to 
enjoy  any  ease  in  this  world.  And  therein 
(both  as  to  doctrine  and  practice)  did  the 
holv  apostles  closely  follow  their  Master: 
Ms  poor,  yet  enriching  many;  as  having 
nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things .“  So  they 
throughly  in  deeds  practised  these  duties, 
which  in  words  they  taught  and  earnestly 
pressed ;  admonishing  their  converts  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints ,  to  do 
good  to  all  men;  to  do  good ,  and  to  com¬ 
municate  ;  not  to  forget ;  to  show  mercy  with 
cheerfulness ,  to  put  on  bowels  of  mercy ;  to 
be  kind  and  tender-hearted  one  toward  an¬ 
other;  to  abound  in  the  grace  of  liberality.'' 
Such  are  their  directions  and  injunctions 
to  all  Christian  people ;  so  did  they  preach 
themselves,  and  so  they  enjoined  others  to 
preach.  Charge  the  rich  in  this  world , 
(saith  St.  Paul  to  his  scholar  Timothy)  that 
they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works , 
ready  to  distribute  .willing  to  communicate 
and,  These  things  (saith  he  likewise,  advi¬ 
sing  Bishop  Titus),  I  will  that  thou  affirm 
constantly,  that  they  which  believe  in  God 
may  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works : 
what  good  works  he  meaneth,  the  reason 
adjoined  doth  shew  ;  For  these  things  (saith 
he)  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men.x 

2.  It  is  indeed  observable,  that  as  in 
every  kind  that  which  is  most  excellent 
doth  commonly  assume  to  itself  the  name 
of  the  whole  kind  ;  so  among  the  parts  of 
righteousness  (which  word  is  used  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  virtue  and  goodness)  this  of 
exercising  bounty  and  mercy  is  peculiarly 
called  righteousness ;  so  that  righteousness 
and  mercifulness  (or  alms-deeds),  the  right¬ 
eous  and  bountiful  person,  are  in  scripture 
expression  ordinarily  confounded,  as  it 
were,  or  undistinguishably  put  one  for  the 
other ;  it  being  often,  when  commenda¬ 
tions  are  given  to  righteousness,  and  re¬ 
wards  promised  to  righteous  persons,  hard 
to  discern,  whether  the  general  observance 
of  God’s  law,  or  the  special  practice  of 
these  duties,  are  concerned  in  them.  Like¬ 
wise  works  of  this  nature  are  in  way  of 
peculiar  excellency  termed  good  works ; 
and  to  perform  them  is  usually  styled,  to 

u  2  Cor.  n.  10.  *  Rom.  xii.  13  :  Gal.  vi.  10 ;  neb. 

xiii.  16;  C<.lo«s.  iii.  12;  Fpb.  iv.  32  ;  2  Cor.  riii.  7. 
w  1  Tim.  fi.  17.  18-  *  Tit.  iii.  8. 


do  good ,  and  to  do  well ;  (ayerfov  IgyccQrfxi, 

xx/.ot  Toiuf,  eLyct£oioyu*,  ccyzfoTon? iu'ronTf, 

ihsyir u"V.e  are  words  applied  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;)  which  manners  of  expression  do 
argue  the  eminent  dignity  of  these  perfor¬ 
mances. 

3.  We  may  also  consequently  mark,  that 
in  those  places  of  scripture  where  the  divine 
law  is  abridged,  and  religion  summed  up 
into  a  few  particulars  of  main  importance, 
these  duties  constantly  make  a  part :  so 
when  the  prophet  Micah  briefly  reckons  up 
those  things  which  are  best  in  the  law,  and 
chiefly  required  by  God,  the  whole  cata¬ 
logue  of  them  consisting  but  of  three  par¬ 
ticulars,  mercy  comes  in  for  one :  He  that 
showed  thee,  O  man  (saith  he),  what  is  good: 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?1  Likewise  of  those 
(3*ft;-!.cc  t>v  t-.u-a-j,  those)  more  substantial 
and  weighty  things  of  God's  laic,  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  which  our  Saviour  objecteth  as  an 
argument  of  impiety,  and  a  cause  of  wo, 
to  those  pretending  zealots,  this  is  one : 
Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees ,  hy¬ 
pocrites  ;  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  cum¬ 
min,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law ,  judgment ,  mercy,  and  faith.  * 
The  sum  of  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people  is  by  St.  Luke  reduced 
to  this  point :  The  people  asked  him,  saying , 
What  shall  we  do?  He  answering  saith 
unto  them.  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him 
impart  to  him  that  hath  none  ;  and  he  that 
hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise.b  St.  James’s 
system  of  religion  is  this :  Pure  and  unde¬ 
filed  religion  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this;  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow  in 
their  affliction  (that  is,  to  comfort  and  re¬ 
lieve  all  distressed  and  helpless  persons), 
and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world.'  St.  Paul  seems  to  be  yet  more 
compendious  and  close  :  Bear  ye  (saith  he) 
one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christ. A  Yea,  God  himself  compriseth 
all  the  substantial  part  of  religion  herein, 
when,  comparing  it  with  the  circumstan¬ 
tial  part,  he  saith,  I  will  have  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice .' 

4.  It  is  in  like  manner  considerable,  that 
in  the  general  descriptions  of  piety  and 
goodness,  the  practice  of  these  duties  is 
specified  as  a  grand  ingredient  of  them. 
In  this  Psalm,  where  such  a  description  is 
intended,  it  is  almost  the  only  particular 
instance  ;  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned,  but 

'  Acts  ix.  36 ;  1  Tim.  v.  10  ;  vi.  18  ;  Tit.  Iii.  8.  14  ; 
2  Cor.  ix.  8;  Gal.  vi.  9, 10;  Luke  vi.  33  ;  lieb.  xiii.  16  ; 
Acts  x.  38.  1  .Micah  vi.  8.  *  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

*  Luke  iii.  10.  II.  '  James  i.  27.  *  Cal.  vi.  2, 

*  lios.  vi.  6. 
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reiterated  in  divers  forms  of  expression.  In 
the  37th  Psalm  it  is  affirmed  and  repeated, 
that  the  righteous  showeth  mercy;  heshoweth 
mercy ,  and  giveth  ;  he  showeth  mercy ,  and 
lendethj  In  the  Proverbs  it  is  a  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  virtuous  woman,  whose  price 
is  far  above  rubies ,  that  she  stretcheth  out 
her  hand  to  the  poor ,  yea,  stretcheth  forth 
both  her  hands  to  the  needy. s  And  in  Eze¬ 
kiel  (which  is  especially  remarkable),  the 
18th  chapter,  where  the  principal  things 
constituting  a  pious  man  are  more  than 
once  professedly  enumerated,  this  among 
a  very  few  other  particulars  is  expressed, 
and  taketh  up  much  room  in  the  account ; 
of  such  a  person  (who  shall  surely  live ,  and 
not  die ,  that  is,  who  certainly  shall  abide 
in  God’s  favour,  and  enjoy  the  happy  con¬ 
sequences  thereof)  it  is  supposed,  that  he 
neither  hath  oppressed  any ,  nor  hath  with- 
holden  the  pledge ,  nor  hath  spoiled  by  vio¬ 
lence  ;  but  hath  given  his  bread  to  the  hungry , 
and  hath  covered  the  naked  with  a  garment , 
and  hath  taken  off  his  hand  from  the  poor.h 

5.  Also  in  the  particular  histories  of  good 
men,  this  sort  of  practice  is  specially  taken 
notice  of,  and  expressed  in  their  characters. 
In  the  story  of  our  father  Abraham,  his 
benignity  to  strangers,  and  hospitableness, 
is  remarkable  among  all  his  deeds  of  good¬ 
ness,  being  propounded  to  us  as  a  pattern 
and  encouragement  to  the  like  practice.1 
In  this  the  conscience  of  Job  did  solace  it¬ 
self,  as  in  a  solid  assurance  of  his  integrity : 
I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried ,  and  the  fa¬ 
therless ,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  me ,  and  I  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  sing.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind ,  and 
feet  I  was  to  the  lame ;  I  was  a  father  to  the 
poor.  Did  not  I  weep  for  him  that  was  in 
trouble  ?  Was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the 
poor  ?  >  Hence  also  did  the  good  publican 
recommend  himself  to  the  favour  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  our  Saviour,  saying,  Behold , 
Lord,  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor  : 
hence  did  salvation  come  to  his  house  :  hence 
he  is  proclaimed,  a  son  of  Abraham .k  Of 
Dorcas,  that  good  woman,  who  was  so  gra¬ 
cious  and  precious  among  the  disciples, 
this  is  the  commendation  and  character ; 
She  was  full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds , 
which  she  did;'  such  practice  made  her 
capable  of  that  favour,  so  great  and  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  being  restored  to  life  ;  at 
least  in  St.  Chrysostom’s  judgment:  The 
force  of  her  alms  (saith  he)  did  conquer  the 

1  Psal.  xxxvii.  21,  26, —  The  righteous  gireth,  and 
spareth  not.  — Frov.  xxi.  26.  *  Frov.  xxxi.  20. 

h  Kzek.  XTiii.  7,  16.  *  Heb.  xiii.  2.  )  Job.  xxix.  12, 

)3,  15,  16  ;  xxx.  25.  *  Luke  xix.  8,  0.  'Actsix.  36. 


tyranny  of  death.*  Cornelius  also,  that  ex¬ 
cellent  person,  who  was,  though  a  Gentile, 
so  acceptable  to  God,  and  had  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  graces  conferred  on  him,  is  thus 
represented :  He  was  a  devout  man ,  and  one 
that  feared  God ,  with  all  his  house ;  who 
gave  much  alms  to  the  people ,  and  prayed 
to  God  alway.m  We  may  add,  that  to  be 
hospitable  (one  branch  of  these  duties,  and 
inferring  the  rest)  is  reckoned  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  guides  and 
patterns  of  goodness  unto  others."  And 
particularly,  one  fit  to  be  promoted  to  a 
widow’s  office  in  the  church  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  :  Well  reported  of  for  good  ivorks  ; 
if  she  have  brought  up  children ;  if  she  have 
lodged  strangers;  if  she  have  washed  the 
saints'  feet ;  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted  ; 
if  she  have  diligently  followed  every  good 
work.0 

6.  So  near  to  the  heart  of  piety  doth  the 
holy  Scripture  lay  the  practice  of  these 
duties:  and  no  wonder;  for  it  often  ex¬ 
pressly  declares  charity  to  be  the  fulfil¬ 
ling  of  God’s  law,  as  the  best  expression  of 
all  our  duty  toward  God,  of  faith  in  him, 
love  and  reverence  of  him,  and  as  either 
formally  containing,  or  naturally  producing 
all  our  duty  toward  our  neighbour. p  And 
of  charity,  works  of  bounty  and  mercy  are 
both  the  chief  instances  and  the  plainest 
signs ;  for  whereas  all  charity  doth  consist 
either  in  mental  desire,  or  in  verbal  signi¬ 
fication,  or  in  effectual  performance  of  good 
to  our  neighbour ;  this  last  is  the  end,  the 
completion,  and  the  assurance  of  the  rest. 
Good-will  is  indeed  the  root  of  charity ;  f 
but  that  lies  under  ground,  and  out  of 
sight;  nor  can  we  conclude  its  being  or 
life  without  visible  fruits  of  beneficence. 
Good  words  are  at  best  but  fair  leaves 
thereof,  such  as  may,  and  too  often  do, 
proceed  from  a  weak  and  barren  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind.  But  these  good  works  are 
real  fruits,  (so  St.  Paul  calls  them:  Let 
ours  also ,  saith  he,  learn  to  maintain  good 
works  for  necessary  uses,  that  they  be  not 
unfruitful ,q)  which  declare  a  true  life,  and 
a  good  strength  of  charity  in  the  bearer  of 
them:  by  them  to  y»»o- io»  r>i;  d.yd.Tn;,  the 
sincerity  (or  genuineness)  of  our  charity  is 
proved ,r  For  as  no  man  ever  doth  impress 
a  false  stamp  on  the  finest  metal ;  so  costly 
charity  is  seldom  counterfeit.  It  is  to  de¬ 
cline  spending  their  goods  or  their  pains, 

•  'H  TX(  iXtyiuwCvr.c  bCvocut:  Oxtotrov  Try  TV»XW" 

vibat. — Chrys.  in  Gen.  Orat.  55. 

t  ’Et iTxtrit  iyurvi;  o  tAiof. — Grog.  Nyss.  in  Matt.  v.7. 

m  Acts  x.  2.  “I  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  8.  0  1  Tim. 

▼.  10.  9  Gal.  v.  14  ;  Rom.  xiii.  9,  10  ;  1  Tim.  i.  5  ; 

Matt.  vii.  12.  q  Tit.  iii.  14  ;  Rom.  xv.  28  ;  Phil.  iv. 
17.  r  2  Cor.  viii.  8. 
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that  men  forge  and  feign;  pretending  to 
make  up  in  wishing  wrell,  the  defect  of  do¬ 
ing  so,  and  paying  words  instead  of  tilings: 
but  he  that  freely  imparts  what  he  hath, 
or  can  do  for  his  neighbour’s  good,  needs 
no  other  argument  to  evince  that  he  loves 
in  good  earnest,  nor  can  indeed  well  use 
any  other:  for  words,  if  actions  are  want¬ 
ing,  seem  abusive ;  and  if  actions  are  pre¬ 
sent,  they  are  superfluous.  Wherefore  St. 
John  thus  advises:  My  little  children ,  let 
us  not  love  in  word  or  in  tongue  (axx' 
hut  in  work  and  in  truth.*  To  love  in  work , 
and  to  love  in  truth ,  he  signifies  to  be  the 
same  thing;  and  to  pretend  love  in  speech, 
without  practising  it  in  deed,  he  implies 
not  allowable.  And  St.  James  in  way  of 
comparison  says,  that  as  faith  without  works 
is  dead,  so  love  without  beneficence  is  use¬ 
less.  For,  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked, 
and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you 
say  unto  him,  Depart  in  peace,  be  you  warm¬ 
ed  and  filled ,  notwithstanding  ye  give  them 
not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the 
body ,  what  doth  it  profit  ?  Even  so  faith 
without  works  is  dead.1  Cold  wishes  of 
good,  working  no  real  benefit  to  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  a  faint  assent  unto  truth,  pro¬ 
ducing  no  constant  obedience  to  God,  are 
things  near  of  kin,  and  of  like  value;  both 
of  little  worth  or  use.  Charity,  then,  be¬ 
ing  the  main  point  of  religion,  mercy  and 
bounty  being  the  chief  parts  of  charity,  wrcll 
may  these  duties  be  placed  in  so  high  a 
rank,  according  to  the  divine  heraldry  of 
scripture. 

7.  To  enforce  which  observations,  and 
that  we  may  be  further  certified  about  the 
weight  ami  worth  of  these  duties,  we  may 
consider,  that  to  the  observance  of  them 
most  ample  and  excellent  rewards  are  as¬ 
signed;  that,  in  return  for  what  we  bestow 
on  our  poor  brethren,  God  hath  promised 
all  sorts  of  the  best  mercies  and  blessings 
to  us.  The  best  of  all  good  things  (that 
which  in  David’s  opinion  wras  better  than 
life  itself),  the  fountain  of  all  blessings 
(God’s  love  and  favour,  or  mercy),  is  pro¬ 
cured  thereby,  or  is  annexed  to  it.“  For, 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,  saith  St. 
Paul;  and,  The  merciful  shall  obtain  mercy. 
saith  our  Saviour ;  and,  Mercy  rejoiceth 
against  judgment,’’  (or  boasteth,  and  tri- 
Umplieth  over  it ;  «>■*«»'  xp'inus  : 

that  is,  it  appeaseth  God’s  wrath,  and  pre¬ 
vents  our  condemnation  and  punishment), 
saith  St.  James;  God  will  not  continue 
displeased  with  him,  nor  will  withhold  his 
mercy  from  him,  who  is  kind  and  merciful 

*  I  John  iii.  18.  •  Jnines  ii.  15, 1C,  17-  “  Psnl. 
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to  his  neighbour."'  It  is  true,  if  rightlv 
understood,  what  the  Hebrew  Wise  Man 
saith,  Water  will  quench  a  flaming  fire,  and 
alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins.*  For 
this  practice  hath  the  nature  and  name  of 
a  sacrifice,  and  is  declared  as  such  both  in 
excv'llency  and  efficacy  to  surpass  all  other 
sacrifices;  to  be  most  acceptable  to  God, 
most  available  for  expiation  of  guilt,  most 
effectual  in  obtaining  mercy  and  favour. 
Other  sacrifices  performed  in  obedience  to 
God’s  appointment  (on  virtue  of  our  Lord’s 
perfect  obedience,  and  wfith  regard  to  his 
pure  sacrifice  of  himself),  did  in  their  way 
propitiate  God,  and  atone  sin:  but  this 
hath  an  intrinsic  worth,  and  a  natural  ap¬ 
titude  to  those  purposes.  Other  obligations 
did  signify  a  willingness  to  render  a  due 
homage  to  God:  this  really  and  imme¬ 
diately  performs  it.  They  wrere  shadows 
or  images  well  resembling  that  duty  (part¬ 
ing  with  any  thing  we  have  for  the  sake 
of  God,  and  for  purchasing  his  favour), 
whereof  this  is  the  body  and  substance. 
This  is  therefore  preferred,  as  in  itself 
excelling  the  rest,  and  more  estimable  in 
God’s  sight ;  so  that  in  comparison  or  com¬ 
petition  therewith,  the  other  seem  to  be 
slighted  and  rejected.  I  will  (saith  God) 
have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice:*  and,  Will 
the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams, 
or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil f* 
Will  he?  that  is,  he  will  not  be  pleased 
with  such  sacrifices,  if  they  be  abstracted 
from  the  more  delightful  sacrifices  of  boun¬ 
ty  and  mercy.  God  never  made  an  excep¬ 
tion  against  these,  or  derogated  from  them 
in  any  case:  they  absolutely  and  perpetu¬ 
ally  are,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh,  odours  of  a 
sweet  smell,  sacrifices  acceptable  and  well¬ 
pleasing  to  God .a  And  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  seconds  him:  To  do  good  (saith 
he)  and  to  communicate ,  forget  not:  fur 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased .b 
By  these,  all  other  works  and  all  enjoy¬ 
ments  are  sanctified:  for,  Give  alms  (saith 
our  Lord)  of  what  ye  have;  and  behold, 
all  things  are  pure  unto  you.Q  Such  cha¬ 
ritable  persons  are  therefore  frequently 
pronounced  blessed,  that  is,  in  effect,  in¬ 
stated  in  a  confluence  of  all  good  things. 
Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,  says 
the  Psalmist ;  and,  He  that  hath  a  bounti¬ 
ful  eye  is  blessed,  saith  Solomon ;  and,  He 
that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor,  happy  is  hef 
saith  the  Wise  Man  again;  and,  Blessed 

w  Matt.  vi.  14,  x  Ecclus.  iii.  30,  —  Si  nudum  ves- 
tias,  teipMum  induis  justitiam. —  Ambr.  OJfic.  i.  1(1. 
liter,  iv  Psalm  cxxxiii.  Chri/s.  tom.  v.  Orat.  63. 
1  Hos.  vi.  6.  1  Micah  vi.  7.  *  Phil.  iv.  1R.  *>  Heb. 
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are  the  merciful ,*  saith  our  Lord  himself. 
So  in  gross  and  generally.  Particularly 
also  and  in  detail,  the  greatest  blessings  are 
expressly  allotted  to  this  practice ;  prospe¬ 
rity  in  all  our  affairs  is  promised  thereto. 
Thou  (saith  Moses)  shalt  surely  give  thy  poor 
brother ,  and  thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved 
that  thou  givest  unto  him;  because  that 
for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless 
thee  in  all  thy  works ,  and  in  all  that  thou 
puttest  thine  hand  unto.1  Stability  in  a  good 
condition  is  ordinarily  consequent  thereon : 
so  the  prophet  Daniel  implies,  when,  ad¬ 
vising  kingNebuchadnezzar  to  these  works, 
he  adds,  If  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy 
tranquillity  .*  Deliverance  from  evil  incum¬ 
bent,  protection  in  imminent  danger,  and 
support  in  afflictions,  are  the  sure  rewards 
thereof:  so  the  Psalmist  assures  us  :  Bless¬ 
ed  (saith  he)  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor : 
the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble. 
The  Lord  will  preserve  him  and  keep  him, 
alive ,  and  he  shall  be  blessed  upon  earth; 
and  thou  wilt  not  deliver  him  unto  the  will 
of  his  enemies.  The  Lord  will  strengthen 
him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing ;  thou  wilt 
make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness. h  Security 
from  all  want  is  likewise  a  recompense  pro¬ 
per  thereto :  for.  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
shall  not  lack ,  saith  the  Wise  Man.  If 
thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry ,  and 
satisfy  the  afflicted  soul ,  then  shall  thy  light 
arise  in  obscurity ,*  &c.  Thriving  in  wealth 
and  estate  is  another  special  reward  :  for, 
The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made fat  ;>  the  same 
author  gives  us  his  word  for  it.  Even  of 
the  good  things  here  below,  to  those  who 
for  his  sake  in  this  or  any  other  way  do  let 
go  houses  or  lands ,  our  Lord  promiseth  the 
return  of  a  hundred-fold ,k  either  in  kind 
or  in  value.  So  great  encouragements  are 
annexed  to  this  practice  even  in  relation  to 
the  concernments  of  this  transitory  life ; 
but  to  them  beside  God  hath  destinated  re¬ 
wards  incomparably  more  considerable  and 
precious,  spiritual  and  eternal  rewards, 
treasures  of  heavenly  wealth,  crowns  of 
endless  glory,  the  perfection  of  joy  and 
bliss,  to  be  dispensed  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just.  He  that  for  my  sake  hath  left 
houses  or  lands ,  shall  receive  a  hundred-fold 
now  at  this  time  (or  in  this  present  life), 
and  in  the  world  to  come  shall  inherit  ever¬ 
lasting  life  so  infallible  truth  hath  assured 
us.  They  who  perform  these  duties  are 
said  to  make  themselves  bags  which  wax 
not  old ,  a  treasure  that  faileth  not  in  the 
heavens ;  to  make  themselves  friends  of  the 

*  Matt.  v.  7.  f  Deut  xv.  10.  *  Dan.  iv.  27. 
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unrighteous  mammon ,  who,  when  they  fail 
(when  they  depart,  and  leave  their  earthly 
wealth),  will  receive  them  into  everlasting 
habitations  ;  to  lay  up  in  store  for  them¬ 
selves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come ,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life.m  Such  rewards  are  promised  to  the 
observers. 

8.  And  correspondently  grievous  punish¬ 
ments  are  designed  and  denounced  to  the 
transgressors  of  these  duties ;  the  worst  of 
miseries  is  their  portion  and  doom:  they, 
for  being  such,  do  forfeit  God’s  love  and 
favour ;  they  lose  his  blessing  and  protec¬ 
tion;  they  can  have  no  sure  possession,  nor 
any  comfortable  enjoyment  of  their  estate; 
for,  He  (saith  St.  James)  shall  have  judg¬ 
ment  without  mercy ,  who  showeth  no  mercy. 
And  of  such  a  person  it  is  said  in  Job,  That 
which  he  laboureth  for  he  shall  restore ,  and 
shall  not  sivallow  it  down:  according  to  his 
substance  shall  the  restitution  be ,  and  he 
shall  not  rejoice  therein;  because  he  hath 
oppressed ,  and  forsaken  the  poor.0  (Not 
only  because  he  hath  unjustly  oppressed, 
but  because  he  hath  uncharitably  forsaken 
the  poor.)  If  by  the  divine  forbearance 
such  persons  do  seem  to  enjoy  a  fair  por¬ 
tion  in  this  life  (prospering  in  the  world , 
and  increasing  in  riches,0)  they  will  find  a 
sad  reckoning  behind  in  the  other  world : 
this  will  be  the  result  of  that  audit ;  Woe 
be  unto  you,  rich  men,  for  ye  have  received 
your  consolation ; p  (such  rich  men  are 
meant,  who  have  got,  or  kept,  or  used  their 
wealth  basely ;  who  have  detained  all  the 
consolation  it  yields  to  themselves,  and  im¬ 
parted  none  to  others  ;)  and.  Remember , 
son,  thou  didst  receive  thy  good  things  in 
this  life  (so  didst  receive  them,  as  to  swal¬ 
low  them,  and  spend  them  here,  without 
any  provision  or  regard  for  the  future  in 
the  use  of  them ;)  and,  Cast  that  unpro¬ 
fitable  servant  (who  made  no  good  use  of 
his  talent)  into  utter  darkness.  Such  will 
be  the  fate  of  every  one  that  treasures  up  to 
himself,  and  is  not  rich  unto  God ; q  not 
rich  in  piety  and  charity,  not  rich  in  per¬ 
forming  for  God’s  sake  works  of  bounty 
and  mercy. 

9.  It  is  indeed  most  considerable,  that 
at  the  final  reckoning,  when  all  men’s  ac¬ 
tions  shall  be  strictly  scanned,  and  justly 
sentenced  according  to  their  true  desert,  a 
special  regard  will  be  had  to  the  discharge 
or  neglect  of  these  duties.  It  is  the  boun¬ 
tiful  and  merciful  persons,  who  have  re¬ 
lieved  Christ  in  his  poor  members  and 

Luke  xii.  33  ;  xvi.  9 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  19.  n  James  ii. 
I3  ;  Job  xx.  1^,  19.  0  Psal.  xvii.  14;  lxxiit  12. 
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brethren,  who  in  that  day  will  appear  to  be 
the  sheep  at  the  right  hand,  and  shall  hear 
the  good  Shepherd’s  voice  uttering  those 
joyful  words,  Come ,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fa¬ 
ther ,  enter  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world :  for 
I  was  an  hungred ,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ; 
I  teas  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  I  was  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me  ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.* 
He  doth  not  say,  because  you  have  made 
goodly  professions,  because  you  have  been 
orthodox  in  your  opinions,  because  you 
have  frequented  religious  exercises  (have 
prayed  often  and  long,  have  kept  many 
fasts,  and  heard  many  sermons,)  because 
you  have  been  staunch  in  your  conversa¬ 
tions.  because  you  have  been  punctual  in 
your  dealings,  because  you  have  maintained 
a  specious  guise  of  piety,  sobriety,  and  jus¬ 
tice  (although,  indeed,  he  that  will  come 
off  well  at  that  great  trial,  must  be  respon¬ 
sible,  and  able  to  yield  a  good  account  in 
respect  to  all  those  particulars ;)  but  be¬ 
cause  vou  have  been  charitably  benign  and 
helpful  to  persons  in  need  and  distress, 
therefore  blessed  are  you,  therefore  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  glorious  bliss  prepared 
for  such  persons.  This  proceeding  more 
than  intimates,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
our  Lord,  no  sort  of  virtue  or  good  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  chari¬ 
table  bounty  ;  or  rather  that,  in  his  esteem, 
none  is  equal  thereto :  so  that  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  were  put  to  him,  which  is  one  of  them 
to  Antioehus  (in  Athanasius’  works5)  which 
is  the  most  eminent  virtue  ?  our  Lord 
would  resolve  it  no  otherwise  than  is  done 
by  that  Father,  affirming,  that,  merciful¬ 
ness  is  the  queen  of  virtues;  for  that,  at 
the  final  account,  the  examination  chiefly 
proceeds  upon  that ;  it  is  made  the  special 
touchstone  of  piety,  and  the  peculiar  ground 
of  happiness.  On  the  other  side,  those  who 
have  been  deficient  in  these  performances 
(uncharitable  and  unmerciful  persons)  will 
at  the  last  trial  appear  to  be  the  wretched 
goats  on  the  left  hand,  unto  whom  this  un¬ 
comfortable  speech  shall  by  the  great  Judge 
be  pronounced:  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire ,  prepared  for  the  devil 
ami  his  angels:  for  I  urns  hungry,  and  xje 
gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  no  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  not  in ;  miked ,  and  ye  clothed  me  not ; 
sick  and  in  prison ,  ami  ye  visited  me  not.1 
It  is  not,  we  may  see,  for  having  done  that 
which  in  this  world  is  called  rapine  or 

'  Matt.  xxx.  31,  35.  36.  *  -\tlianasiu9,  toiu.  ii. 

‘♦Matt.  XXV.  41,42,  43. 


wrong,  for  hating  pillaged  or  cozened  their 
neighbour,  for  having  committed  adultery 
or  murder,  or  any  other  thing  prohibited, 
that  these  unhappy  men  are  said  to  be  for¬ 
mally  impeached,  and  finally  condemned  to 
that ’miserable  doom;  but  for  having  been 
unkind  and  unmerciful  to  their  poor  bre¬ 
thren  :  *  this  at  that  high  tribunal  will  pass 
for  a  most  enormous  crime,  for  the  capital 
offence;  for  this  it  is  that  they  shall  be 
cursed,  and  cast  down  into  a  wretched  con- 
sortship  with  those  malicious  and  merciless 
fiends,  unto  whose  disposition  they  did  so 
nearly  approach. 

Thus  it  appears  how  mighty  a  stress  God 
in  the  holy  Scripture  doth  lay  upon  these 
duties,  so  peremptorily  commanding  them, 
so  vehemently  pressing  them,  so  highly 
commending  them,  so  graciously  by  pro¬ 
mises  alluring  us  to  the  performance,  so 
dreadfully  by  threatenings  deterring  us  from 
the  neglect  of  them.  What  an  affront  then 
will  it  be  to  God’s  authority,  what  a  dis¬ 
trust  to  his  word,  what  a  contempt  of  his 
power,  his  justice,  his  wisdom,  what  a  de¬ 
spite  to  his  goodness  and  mercy,  if,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  declarations  of  his 
will  and  purposes,  we  shall  presume  to  be 
uncharitable  in  this  kind  1  There  are  also 
considerations  (very  many,  very  clear,  and 
very  strong),  which  discover  the  great  rea¬ 
sonableness  and  equity  of  these  laws,  with 
our  indispensable  obligation  to  obey  them ; 
the  which  indeed  with  greater  force  do 
exact  these  duties  from  us,  and  do  more 
earnestly  plead  in  the  poor  man’s  behalf, 
than  he  can  beg  or  cry.  If  we  either  look 
up  unto  God,  or  down  upon  our  poor  neigh¬ 
bour,  if  we  reflect  upon  ourselves,  or  con¬ 
sider  our  wealth  itself,  every  where  we  may 
discern  various  reasons  obliging  us,  and 
various  motives  inducing  us  to  the  practice 
of  these  duties. 

■2d  Head  of  Discourse - In  regard  to 

God, 

1.  We  may  consider,  that  by  exercising 
of  bounty  and  mercy,  we  are  kind  and 
courteous  to  God  himself;  by  neglecting 
those  duties,  we  are  unkind  and  rude  to 
him :  for  that  what  of  good  or  evil  is  by 
us  done  to  the  poor,  God  interprets  and 
accepts  as  done  to  himself.  The  poor 
have  a  peculiar  relation  to  God  ;  he  open¬ 
ly  and  frequently  professeth  himself  their 
especial  friend,  patron,  and  protector ; 
he  is  much  concerned  in,  and  particularly 
chargeth  his  providence  with  their  support. 

*  Qux  oti  bir^Teexxer/v,  ovb  oti  trio’vkr.xtttriv,  cv  [x.iur>i~ 
•£ivxet.<rivx  r,  a  A /Vo  n  raiv  oi7Y,yo^ivjM\pup  'Ttrroir.xeLO’i*.  rau- 
rr,p  r*,v  rcc^ip  xetr etxQiditTK  «XA  oti  [ay,  Xjiitto ►  bix  Tt+v 

biofjut&v  TiUi*x3tjxaL?i*' — Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  1G. 
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In  effect,  therefore,  they  shall  surely  be 
provided  for,  one  way  or  other ;  (The  poor 
shall  eat  and  he  satisfied:  God  will  save 
the  afflicted  people:  The  Lord  preserveth 
the  strangers ,  he  relieveth  the  fatherless 
and  widow.  When  the  poor  and  needy  seek 
water ,  and  there  is  none ,  and  their  tongue 
faileth  for  thirst ,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them, 
I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them : u) 
but  out  of  goodness  to  us,  he  chooseth  (if 
it  may  be,  we  freely  concurring  therein), 
and  best  liketh,  that  it  should  be  done  by 
our  hands ;  this  conducing  no  less  to  our 
benefit,  than  to  theirs  ;  we  thereby  having 
opportunity  to  show  our  respect  to  him- 
i  self,  and  to  lay  an  engagement  on  him  to  do 
ns  good.  God  therefore  lendeth  the  poor 
man  his  own  name,  and  alloweth  him  to 
crave  our  succour  for  his  sake.  (When 
the  poor  man  asketh  us  in  God’s  name,  or 
I  for  God’s  sake,  he  doth  not  usurp  or  forge, 
l  he  hath  good  authority,  and  a  true  ground 
for  doing  so  :)  God  gives  him  credit  from 
himself  unto  us  for  what  he  wants,  and 
!  bids  us  charge  what  he  receiveth  on  his 
I  own  account ;  permitting  us  to  reckon  him 
obliged  thereby,  and  to  write  him  our 
debtor ;  engaging  his  own  word  and  re¬ 
putation  duly  to  repay,  fully  to  satisfy  us. 
He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to 
the  Lord;  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will 
he  pay  him  again ,  saith  the  Wise  Man : 
and,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  the  least 
of  my  brethren ,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me , 
saith  our  Saviour  :  and,  God  is  not  un¬ 
righteous  to  forget  your  icork  and  labour  of 
love ,  which  ye  have  showed  toward  his  name , 
in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints ,  and 
do  minister ,  saith  the  apostle.'  What,  there¬ 
fore,  we  give  to  the  poor,  God  accepteth 
as  an  expression  of  kindness  to  himself, 
being  given  to  one  of  his  friends  and  clients 
in  respect  to  him ;  he  regards  it  as  a  tes¬ 
timony  of  friendly  confidence  in  him,  sig¬ 
nifying  that  we  have  a  good  opinion  of 
him,  that  we  take  him  for  able  and  willing 
to  requite  a  good  turn,  that  we  dare  take 
his  word,  and  think  our  goods  safe  enough 
in  his  custody.  But  if  we  stop  our  ears, 
or  shut  our  hands  from  the  poor,  God  in¬ 
terprets  it  as  a  harsh  repulse,  and  an  hei¬ 
nous  affront  put  upon  himself :  we  doing  it 
to  one  who  bears  his  name,  and  wears  his 
livery  (for  the  poor  man’s  rags  are  badges 
of  his  relation  unto  God),  he  thereby 
judges  that  we  have  little  good-will,  little 
respect,  little  compassion  toward  himself: 
since  we  vouchsafe  not  to  grant  him  so 
mean  a  favour,  since  we  refuse  at  his  re- 

u  Psal.  xxii.  2C ;  xviii.  27;  cxlvi.  9;  Isa.  xli.  17. 

*  Prov.  xix.  17;  Matt.  xxv.  40,  4;;  lleb.  vi.  10. 
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quest,  and  (as  it  were)  in  his  need,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  him  with  a  small  sum,  he  justly 
reputes  it  as  an  argument  of  unkindly  dif¬ 
fidence  in  him,  that  we  have  sorry  thoughts 
of  him,  deeming  him  no  good  correspon¬ 
dent,  little  valuing  his  word,  suspecting  his 
goodness,  his  truth,  or  his  sufficiency. 

2.  We  by  practising  those  duties  are 
just,  by  omitting  them  are  very  unjust, 
toward  God.  For  our  goods,  our  wealth, 
and  our  estate,  are  indeed  none  of  them 
simply  or  properly  our  own,  so  that  we 
have  an  absolute  property  in  them,  or  an 
entire  disposal  of  them :  no,  we  are  utter¬ 
ly  incapable  of  such  a  right  unto  them,  or 
power  over  them :  God  necessarily  is  the 
true  and  absolute  proprietary  of  them. 
They  are  called  the  gifts  of  God :  but  we 
must  not  understand  that  God ,  by  giving 
them  to  us,  hath  parted  with  his  own  right 
to  them:w  they  are  deposited  with  us  in 
trust,  not  alienated  from  him ;  they  are 
committed  to  us  as  stewards,  not  transfer¬ 
red  upon  us  as  masters:  they  are  so  ours, 
that  we  have  no  authority  to  use  them 
according  to  our  will  or  fancy,  but  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  manage  them  according  to  God’s 
direction  and  order.  He,  by  right  immu¬ 
table,  is  Lord  paramount  of  all  his  crea¬ 
tion;  every  thing  unalienably  belongs  to 
him  upon  many  accounts.  He  out  of  no¬ 
thing  made  all  things  at  first,  and  to  every 
creature  through  each  moment  a  new  being 
is  conferred  by  his  preservative  influence : 
originally,  therefore,  he  is  Lord  of  all 
things,  and  continually  a  new  title  of  do¬ 
minion  over  every  thing  springeth  up  unto 
him:  it  is  his  always,  because  he  always 
maketh  it.  We  ourselves  are  naturally 
mere  slaves  and  vassals  to  him:  as  we  can 
never  be  our  own,  (masters  of  ourselves, 
of  our  lives,  of  our  liberties),  so  cannot  we 
ever  properly  be  owners  of  any  thing ; 
there  are  no  possible  means,  by  which  we 
can  acquire  any  absolute  title  to  the  least 
mite;  the  principal  right  to  what  we  seem 
to  get,  according  to  all  law  and  reason, 
accrueth  to  our  master.  All  things  about 
us,  by  which  we  live,  with  which  we  work 
and  trade,  the  earth  which  supports  and 
feeds  us,  and  furnisheth  us  with  all  com¬ 
modities,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  sun  amj 
stars  which  cherish  our  life,  are  all  of  them 
his,  his  productions  and  his  possessions, 
subsisting  by  his  pleasure,  suljject  to  his 
disposal.*  IIow  then  can  any  thing  be  ours? 
How  can  we  say,  with  the  foolish  churl 
Nabal,  Shall  I  take  my  bread ,  and  my  water , 
and  my  ficsh ,  and  give  itty  Thine?  O  in- 

”  Eccles.  v.  19;  vi.  2.  »  Psal.  xxiv.  1  ;  1.  12; 
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considerate  man !  How  earnest  thou  by  it  ? 
how  dost  thou  hold  it  ?  Didst  thou  make 
it?  or  dost  thou  preserve  it?  Canst  thou 
claim  any  thing  by  nature?  No;  thou 
broughtest  nothing  with  thee  into  the  world ; 
thou  didst  not  bring  thyself  hither.*  Canst 
thou  challenge  any  thing  to  thyself  from 
chance?  No,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance,  all  things  being  guided  and  governed 
by  God’s  providence.  Dost  thou  conceive 
thy  industry  can  entitle  thee  to  any  thing? 
Thou  art  mistaken;  for  all  the  wit  and 
strength  thou  appliest,  the  head  thou  con- 
trivest  with,  and  the  hands  thou  workest 
with,  are  God’s;  all  the  success  thou  find- 
est  did  wholly  depend  on  him,  was  altoge¬ 
ther  derived  from  him;  all  thy  projects 
were  vain,  all  thy  labours  would  be  fruit¬ 
less,  did  not  he  assist  and  bless  thee.  Thou 
dost  vainly  and  falsely  lift  up  thine  heart , 
and  forget  the  Lord  thy  God ,  whenas  thy 
herds  and fiochs  multiply ,  and  thy  silver  and 
gold  is  multiplied ,  and  all  that  thou  hast  is 
multiplied;  if  thou  sayest  in  thy  heart ,  My 
power ,  and  the  might  of  my  hand ,  hath  got¬ 
ten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  it  is  he  that 
giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth .*  [ —  Who 

am  I  (saith  David),  and  what  is  my  people, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly 
after  this  sort f  For  all  things  come  of 
thee;  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee. 
1  Chron.  xxix.  14.]  Since,  then,  upon  all 
scores,  every  thing  we  have  doth  appertain 
to  God,  he  may  without  any  injury  recall 
or  resume  whatever  he  pleaseth ;  and  while 
he  letteth  any  thing  abide  with  us,  we  can¬ 
not  justly  use  it  otherwise  than  he  hath  ap¬ 
pointed,  we  cannot  duly  apply  it  otherwise 
than  to  his  interest  and  service. f  God, 
then,  having  enjoined,  that  after  we  have 
satisfied  our  necessities,  and  supplied  our 
reasonable  occasions,  we  should  employ 
the  rest  to  the  relief  of  our  poor  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  that  if  we  have  two  coats  (one  more 
than  we  need),  we  should  impart  one  to  him 
that  hath  none;  if  we  have  meat  abundant, 
that  we  likewise  communicate  to  him  that 
wants  it :  *  J  God,  by  the  poor  man’s  voice 
(or  by  his  need  and  misery),  demanding  his 
own  from  us,  we  are  very  unjust  if  we  pre¬ 
sume  to  withhold  it ;  doubly  unjust  we  are, 

•  Sed  ais,  Quid  injustum  est,  si  cum  aliena  non  in¬ 
variant,  propria  diligentius  servem  ?  O  impudens 
dictum  !  propria  dicis?  qute?  ex  quibus  reconditis  in 
hunc  mundum  detulisti? — Ambros. 

t  Aliena  rapere  convincitur,  qui  ultra  necessaria 
sibi  retinere  probatur — Hie r on. 

Quicquid  Deus  plusquam  opus  est  dederit,  non 
nobis  specialiter  dealt,  sed  per  nos  aliis  erogandum 
trammisit ;  quod  si  non  dederimus,  res  alienas  iuvasi- 
mus. —  Auk.  Serm.  219.  de  Temp . 

Propriom  nemo  dicat  quod  commune ;  plus  quam 
sufflcerct  sumptui  riolenter  obtentum  est  — Ambros. 

*  Dcut.  viii.  13,  14,  17,  18.  *  Luke  iii.  11. 
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both  toward  God  and  toward  our  neigh¬ 
bour:  we  are  unfaithful  stewards,  misap¬ 
plying  the  goods  of  our  Master,  and  cross¬ 
ing  his  order  :*  we  are  wrongful  usurpers, 
detaining  from  our  neighbour  that  which 
God  hath  allotted  him  ;  we  are  in  the  court 
of  conscience  ;  we  shall  appear  at  the  bar 
of  God’s  judgment  no  better  than  rob¬ 
bers  (under  vizards  of  legal  right  and  pos¬ 
session),  spoiling  our  poor  brother  of  his 
goods  ;  his,  I  say,  by  the  very  same  title  as 
any  thing  can  be  ours,  by  the  free  dona 
tion  of  God,  fully  and  frequently  expressed, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  his  holy  word.  (Hs 
cannot  take  it  away  by  violence  or  surrep 
tion  against  our  will,  but  we  are  bounc 
willingly  to  yield  it  up  to  him ;  to  do  that 
were  disorder  in  him ;  to  refuse  this,  is 
wrong  in  us.)  ’Tis  the  hungry  man’s  breac 
which  we  hoard  up  in  our  barns,  ’tis  hi: 
meat  on  which  we  glut,  and  his  drink  whicl 
we  guzzle :  f  ’tis  the  naked  man’s  appare 
which  we  shut  up  in  our  presses,  or  whicl 
we  exorbitantly  ruffle  and  flaunt  in:  ’ti 
the  needy  person’s  gold  and  silver  whicl 
we  closely  hide  in  our  chests,  or  spent 
idly,  or  put  out  to  useless  use.  We  are 
in  thus  holding,  or  thus  spending,  trul; 
rrXsenxTai,  not  only  covetous,  but  wrongful 
or  havers  of  more  than  our  own,  agains 
the  will  of  the  right  owners;  plainly  vio 
lating  that  precept  of  Solomon,  Withhold 
not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  whe i 
it  is  in  the  power  of  thy  hand  to  do  it.b  1 
we  are  ambitious  of  having  a  property  ii 
somewhat,  or  affect  to  call  any  thing  ou 
own,  ’tis  only  by  nobly  giving  that  w 
can  accomplish  our  desire;  that  will  cer 
tainly  appropriate  our  goods  to  our  use  am 
benefit:  but  from  basely  keeping,  or  vainl 
embezzling  them,  they  become  not  our  pos 
session  and  enjoyment,  but  our  theft  am 
our  bane.}  (These  things,  spoken  afte 
the  holy  fathers,  wise  instructors  in  matter 
of  piety,  are  to  be  understood  with  rea 
sonable  temperament,  and  practised  wit] 
honest  prudence.  1  cannot  6tand  to  dis 
cuss  cases,  and  remove  scruples  ;  a  piou 
charity  will  easily  discern  its  due  limits  am 
measures,  both  declining  perplexity,  am 
not  evading  duty.  The  sum  is,  that  jus 
tice  towards  God  and  man  obligeth  us  no 
to  suffer  our  poor  brother  to  perish,  o 
pine  away  for  want,  when  we  surfeit  am 
swim  in  plenty,  or  not  to  see  him  lack  ne 

•  ii  ovx  airco’Ti(r,Tre,  a  rfot  eixavopJetv  ibi£c*,  ratvr 
ibtOL  rruvrou  TOIOtsfAlVOf  ;  —  Las.  M. 

t  Nostrum  e9t  (pauperes  clamant)  quod  effundltis 
nobis  crudeliter  subtrahitur,  quod  inanitcr  expendi 
tur. — Bern.  Kp.  42. 

t  Onine  quod  male  possidetur  alienum  cst:  mal 
autem  possidet,  qui  male  utitur. —  August.  Ep.  >4. 
b  Prov.  iii.  27. 
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cessaries,  when  we  are  well  able  to  relieve 
him.) 

3.  Showing  bounty  and  mercy  are  the 
most  proper  and  the  principal  expressions 
of  our  gratitude  unto  God  ;  so  that  in 
omitting  them,  we  are  not  only  very  un¬ 
just,  but  highly  ingrateful.  Innumerable 
are  the  benefits,  favours,  and  mercies  (both 
common  and  private),  which  God  hath 
bestowed  on  us,  and  doth  continually  be¬ 
stow  :  he  incessantly  showers  down  bless¬ 
ings  on  our  heads  ;  he  daily  loadeth  us  with 
his  benejits;  he  perpetually  crowneth  us 
with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies  :c  all 
that  we  are,  all  that  we  have,  all  that  we 
can  hope  for  of  good,  is  alone  from  his  free 
bounty:  our  beings  and  lives,  with  all  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  them,  we 
entirely  owe  to  him  as  to  our  Maker,  our 
Preserver,  our  constant  Benefactor:  all 
the  excellent  privileges  we  enjoy,  and  all 
the  glorious  hopes  we  have  as  Christians, 
we  also  stand  indebted  for  purely  to  his 
undeserved  mercy  aud  grace.  And,  What 
shall  we  render  unto  the  Lord  fur  all  his 
benejits  toward  us?d  Shall  we  render  him 
nothing  ?  Shall  we  refuse  him  anything  ? 
Shall  we  boggle  at  making  returns  so  in¬ 
considerable,  in  regard  to  what  he  hath 
done  for  us  ?  What  is  a  little  gold  or  silver, 
or  brass  perhaps,  which  our  poor  neighbour 
craveth  of  us,  in  comparison  to  our  life, 
our  health,  our  reason;  to  all  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  our  body,  and  all  endowments  of 
our  mind  ?  What  are  all  the  goods  in  the 
world  to  the  love  and  favour  of  God,  to 
the  pardon  of  our  sins,  to  the  gifts  of  God’s 
Spirit,  to  the  dignity  of  being  the  children 
of  God  and  heirs  of  salvation ;  to  the  being 
freed  from  extreme  miseries,  and  made 
capable  of  eternal  felicity?  And  doth  not 
this  unexpressible  goodness,  do  notall  these 
inestimable  benefits,  require  some  corres¬ 
pondent  thankfulness?  Are  we  not  obliged, 
shall  we  not  be  willing,  to  exhibit  some  real 
testimony  thereof?  And  what  other  can  we 
exhibit  beside  this?  We  cannot  directly  or 
immediately  requite  God,  for  he  cannot  so 
receive  any  thing  from  us ;  he  is  not  capable 
of  being  himself  enriched  or  exalted,  of 
being  anywise  pleasured  or  bettered  by  us, 
who  is  in  himself  infinitely  sufficient,  glo¬ 
rious,  joyful,  and  happy :  Our  goodness  ex¬ 
tends  not  to  him;  a  man  cannot  be  profitable 
to  his  Maker.*  All  that  we  can  do  in  this 
kind  is  thus  indirectly,  in  the  persons  of  his 
poor  relations,  to  gratify  him,  imparting 
at  his  desire,  and  for  his  sake,  somewhat 
of  what  he  hath  bestowed  on  us  upon  them. 

*  Psal.  lxviii.  19;  ciii.  4.  d  Pf«al.  cxvi.  12. 
f  Psal.  xvi.  2;  Job  xxi\.  2, 


Such  a  thankful  return  we  owe  unto  God, 
not  only  for  what  he  hath  given  us,  but 
even  for  the  capacity  of  giving  to  others  ; 
for  that  we  are  in  the  number  of  those  who 
can  afford  relief,  and  who  need  not  to  de¬ 
mand  it.  Our  very  wealth  and  prosperous 
state  should  not  seem  to  us  so  contemptible 
things,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to  ren¬ 
der  somewhat  back  in  grateful  resentment 
for  them :  the  very  act  of  giving  is  itself 
no  mean  benefit  (having  so  much  of  ho¬ 
nour  in  it,  so  much  of  pleasure  going  with 
it,  so  much  of  reward  following  it ;)  we 
receive  far  more  than  we  return  in  giving ; 
for  which  therefore  it  is  fit  that  we  should 
return  our  gratitude,  and  consequently 
that  we  should  perform  these  duties.*  For 
indeed,  without  this  practice,  no  other  ex¬ 
pression  of  gratitude  can  be  true  in  itself, 
or  can  be  acceptable  to  God.  We  may 
seem  abundantly  to  thank  him  in  words  ; 
but  a  sparing  hand  gives  the  lie  to  the 
fullest  mouth :  we  may  spare  our  breath, 
if  we  keep  back  our  substance  ;  for  all  our 
praising  God  for  his  goodness,  and  bless¬ 
ing  him  with  our  lips,  if  we  will  do  nothing 
for  him,  if  we  will  not  part  with  anything 
for  his  sake,  appears  mere  compliment; 
is,  in  truth,  plain  mockery  and  vile  hypo¬ 
crisy. 

4.  Yea,  which  we  may  further  consider, 
all  our  devotion  severed  from  a  disposition 
of  practising  these  duties,  is  no  less  such  ; 
cannot  have  any  true  worth  in  it,  shall  not 
yield  any  good  effect  from  it.  Our  prayers, 
if  we  are  uncharitably  disposed,  what  are 
they  other  than  demonstrations  of  egre¬ 
gious  impudence  and  folly?  For  how  can 
we  with  any  face  presume  to  ask  any  thing 
from  God,  when  we  deny  him  requesting 
a  small  matter  from  us  ?  Idow  can  we  with 
any  reason  expect  any  mercy  from  him, 
when  we  vouchsafe  not  to  show  any  mercy 
for  his  sake?  Can  we  imagine  that  God 
will  hearken  unto,  or  mind  our  petitions, 
when  we  are  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  desires?  No;  Whoso  stop- 
peth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor ,  he  also 
shall  cry  himself ,  but  shall  not  be  heard d 
’Tis  his  declaration  to  such  bold  and  un¬ 
reasonable  petitioners.  When  you  spread 
forth  your  hands ,  1  will  not  hear  you  ;  when 

*  Acs  t i  0ia»  v,  ’tin  roSv  iv  $u*etui>oe9 
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you  make  many  prayers ,  /  no?  hear.g 
No  importunity,  no  frequency  of  prayers, 
■will  move  God  in  such  a  case  ;  the  needy 
man’s  cries  and  complaints  will  drown  their 
noise ;  his  sighs  and  groans  will  obstruct 
their  passage,  and  stop  the  ears  of  God 
against  thein.h  Likewise  all  our  semblances 
of  repentance,  all  our  corporal  abstinences 
and  austerities,  if  a  kind  and  merciful  dis¬ 
position  are  wanting,  what  are  they  truly 
but  presumptuous  dallyings,  or  impertinent 
triflings  with  God  ?  For  do  we  not  grossly 
collude  with  sin,  when  we  restrain  the  sen¬ 
sual  appetites  of  the  body,  but  foment  the 
soul’s  more  unreasonable  desires;  when 
we  curb  our  wanton  flesh,  and  give  license 
to  a  base  spirit  ?  Do  we  not  palpably  balfle, 
when  in  respect  to  God  we  pretend  to  deny 
ourselves,  yet  upon  urgent  occasion  allow 
him  nothing  ?  *  Do  we  not  strangely  pre¬ 
varicate,  when  we  would  seem  to  appease 
God’s  anger,  and  purchase  his  favour  by 
our  submissions,  yet  refuse  to  do  that  which 
he  declares  most  pleasing  to  him,  and  most 
necessary  to  those  purposes  ?  It  is  an  or¬ 
dinary  thing  for  men  thus  to  serve  God, 
and  thus  to  delude  themselves :  I  have  known 
many  (saith  St.  Basil)  who  have  fasted ,  and 
prayed ,  and  groaned ,  and  expressed  all  hind 
of  costless  piety,  who  yet  would  not  part  with 
one  doit  to  the  afflicted.]'  Such  a  cheap  and 
easy  piety,  which  costs  us  little  or  nothing, 
can  surely  not  be  worth  much ;  and  we 
must  not  conceit,  that  the  all-wise  God 
(the  God  of  knowledge ,  by  whom  actions  are 
weighed,  as  Anna  sang,  and  who  weigketh 
the  spirits  also,  as  the  Wise  Man  saith) 
will  be  cheated  therewith,  or  take  it  for 
more  than  its  just  value.!  No  ;  he  hath 
expressly  signified,  that  he  hath  not  chosen 
such  services,  nor  doth  take  any  pleasure 
in  them  :  he  hath  called  them  vain  and  im¬ 
pertinent  oblations  ;  not  sweet  or  acceptable, 
but  abominable  and  troublesome  to  him, 
such  as  he  cannot  away  with,  and  is  weary 
to  bear ,k  ’Tis  religious  liberality  that  doth 
prove  us  to  be  serious  and  earnest  in  other 
religious  performances ;  which  assures  that 
we  value  matters  of  piety  at  a  considerable 
rate  ;  which  gives  a  substance  and  solidity 
to  our  devotions ;  which  sanctifies  our  fasts, 
and  verifies  our  penances  ;  which  renders 
our  praises  real,  and  our  prayers  effectual ; 
so  that  these  being  combined,  we  may  rea- 
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sonably  expect  acceptance  and  recompense ; 
and  in  effect  to  hear  that  from  God,  which 
by  him  was  returned  to  good  Cornelius  • 
Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for 
a  memorial  before  God.' 

5.  The  conscionable  practice  of  these 
duties  doth  plainly  spring  from  those  good 
dispositions  of  mind  regarding  God,  which 
are  the  original  grounds  and  fountains  of 
all  true  piety;  and  the  neglect  of  them 
issueth  from  those  vicious  dispositions  which 
have  a  peculiar  inconsistency  with  piety, 
being  destructive  thereof  in  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  and  root.  Faith  in  God  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  grace  upon  which  piety  is  grounded ; 
love  and  fear  of  God  are  the  radical  prin¬ 
ciples  from  which  it  grows  :  all  which,  as 
the  charitable  man  discovers  in  his  practice, 
so  they  are  apparently  banished  from  the 
heart  of  the  illiberal  and  unmerciful  per¬ 
son. 

As  for  faith,  the  good  man,  in  showing 
bounty,  exerciseth  the  chief  act  thereof ; 
he  freely  parteth  with  his  goods,  because 
he  trusteth  on  God’s  providence  more  than 
on  them,  and  believeth  God  more  ready  to 
help  him,  than  any  creature  can  do,  in  his 
need ;  because  he  is  persuaded  that  God  is 
most  good  and  benign,  so  as  never  to  suffer 
him  to  be  oppressed  with  want ;  because 
he  taketh  God  to  be  just  and  faithful,  who, 
having  charged  him  to  care  for  nothing,  but 
to  cast  his  care  and  burden  upon  the  Lord , 
having  promised  to  care  for  him,  to  sustain 
him,  never  to  leave  or  forsake  him,m  having 
also  engaged  himself  to  repay  and  .recom¬ 
pense  him  for  what  he  giveth  to  his  poor 
neighbour,  will  not  fail  to  make  good  his 
word ;  because  he  thinks  God  abundantly 
solvent,  and  himself  never  the  poorer  for 
laying  out  in  his  behalf ;  because,  in  short, 
he  is  content  to  live  in  a  dependence  upon 
God,  and  at  his  disposal.  It  is  mentioned 
by  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  a  special 
instance  of  a  resolute  and  constant  faith  in 
the  first  Christians,  that  they  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  knowing  in  them¬ 
selves  that  they  had  in  heaven  a  better  and 
an  enduring  substance .“  He  that  not  for¬ 
cibly  by  the  violent  rapacity  of  others,  but 
voluntarily  by  his  own  free  resignation  for 
the  service  of  God,  delivereth  them  up 
with  the  same  alacrity,  opinion,  and  hope, 
thereby  demonstrates  the  same  faith.  But 
til egripple  wretch,  who  will  bestow  nothing 
on  his  poor  brother  for  God’s  sake,  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  infidel,  having  none  at  all,  or 
very  heathenish  conceits  of  God.  He  must 
he  either  a  mere  atheist,  disbelieving  the 

1  Acts  x.  4.  m  Matt.  vi.  25;  Phil.  iv.  6;  1  Pet. 
v.  7 ;  Psal  Iv.  22  ;  Heb.  xiii.  5.  n  Hcb.  x.34. 
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existence  of  God ;  or  an  epicurean,  in  his 
heart  denying  God's  providence  over  hu¬ 
man  affairs ;  *  (for  did  he  conceive  God  to 
have  any  regard  unto,  or  any  influence 
over  what  passes  here,  how  could  he  be 
afraid  of  wanting  upon  this  score  ?  how 
could  he  repose  any  confidence  in  these 
possessions?  how  co’uld  he  think  himself 
secure  in  such  a  neglect  or  defiance  of 
God  r)  or  he  must  be  exceedingly  profane, 
entertaining  most  dishonourable  and  inju¬ 
rious  apprehensions  of  God.  He  cannot 
but  imagine  God  very  unkind,  not  only  in 
neglecting  men  that  want  Jiis  help,  but  in 
making  them  to  suffer  for  spending  upon 
his  account;  very  unjust,  in  not  repaying 
yvhat  he  borrows ;  very  unfaithful,  in  break¬ 
ing  his  word ;  very  deceitful,  in  gulling  us 
of  our  things  by  fair  promises  of  restitu¬ 
tion  and  requital :  or  he  must  apprehend 
God  forgetful  of  what  we  do,  and  himself 
says;  or  that  he  is  needy  and  impotent, 
not  having  wherewith  to  make  satisfac¬ 
tion,  not  being  able  to  make  good  what  he 
pretends.  He  must  in  his  conceit  debase 
God  even  beneath  the  vilest  creatures, 
thinking  a  senseless  lump  of  clay  more  apt 
in  his  need  to  help  him,  than  God  can  be 
with  all  his  power  and  care ;  supposing 
his  money  safer  in  his  own  coffers  than  in 
God’s  hands,  and  that  iron  bars  will  guard 
it  more  surely  than  divine  protection ;  es¬ 
teeming  his  neighbour’s  bond  for  much 
better  security  than  God’s  word,  and  that 
a  mortal  man  is  far  more  able  or  more 
true  than  the  eternal  God.  He  certainly 
cannot  think  one  w  ord  true  that  God  says, 
being  loath  to  trust  him  for  a  penny,  for 
a  piece  of  bread,  or  for  an  old  garment. 
All  God’s  promises  of  recompense,  and 
threatenings  of  punishment,  he  takes  for 
idle  fictions:  heaven  and  hell  are  but  Uto¬ 
pias  in  his  conceit ;  the  joys  of  one,  offered 
to  the  charitable  person,  are  but  pleasant 
fancies;  the  torments  of  the  other,  de¬ 
nounced  to  the  uncharitable,  but  fearful 
dreams.  All  other  things  are  but  names; 
money  and  lands  are  the  only  real  things 
unto  him;  all  the  happiness  he  can  con¬ 
ceive  or  wish  is  contained  in  bags  and 
barns;  these  are  the  sole  points  of  his 
faith,  and  objects  of  his  confidence.  He 
makes  gold  his  hope ,  and  saith  to  the  fine 
gold,  Thou  art  my  confidence.  He  rejoices 
because  his  wealth  is  great,  and  because  his 
hand  hath  gotten  much,0  as  Job  speaketh, 
disclaiming  that  practice  in  himself,  and 
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tacitly  charging  it  on  the  persons  we  speak 
of.  He  doth,  in  fine,  affect  a  total  inde¬ 
pendency  upon  God,  and  cares  to  have  no 
dealing  with  him  :  he  would  trust  to  him¬ 
self,  and  live  on  his  own  estate  ;  so  gross 
infidelity  and  horrible  profaneness  of  mind 
lie  couched  under  this  sort  of  vices. 

As  for  the  love  of  God,  the  liberal  man 
declares  it,  in  that  for  God’s  sake  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  part  with  any  thing ;  that  he  values 
God’s  love  and  favour  above  all  other 
goods;  that  he  deems  himself  rich  and 
happy  enough  in  the  enjoyment  of  God. 
But,  Who  hath  this  world's  goods,  andseeth 
his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
bowels  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  him ;?p  saith  St.  John;  that  is,  it  is 
impossible  he  should  love  God ;  ’tis  a  vain 
conceit  to  think  he  does ;  ’tis  a  frivolous 
thing  for  him  to  pretend  it.  For  how  pos¬ 
sibly  can  he  bear  in  his  heart  any  affection 
to  God,  who  will  not  for  his  sake,  and  at 
his  instance,  part  with  a  little  worthless 
trash  and  dirty  pelf?  who  prizes  so  incon¬ 
siderable  matters  beyond  God’s  favour  and 
friendship  !  who  prefers  the  keeping  of  his 
wealth  before  the  enjoyment  of  God ;  and 
chooses  rather  certainly  to  quit  his  whole 
interest  in  God,  than  to  adventure  a  small 
parcel  of  his  estate  with  God  ?  His  prac¬ 
tice  indeed  sufficiently  discovers,  that  his 
hard  and  stupid  heart  is  uncapable  of  any 
love,  except  of  a  corrupt,  inordinate,  and 
fond  love,  or  dotage  toward  himself,  since 
so  present  and  sensible  objects  cannot  affect 
him.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom 
he  hath  seen ,  how  can  he  love  God ,  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  9  q 

And  as  to  the  fear  and  reverence  of  God, 
the  liberal  man  expresses  it  in  submission 
to  God’s  commands,  although  with  his  own 
present  seeming  diminution  and  loss ;  in 
pi  ef  erring  the  discharging  of  his  conscience 
before  the  retaining  his  money ;  in  casting 
overboard  his  temporal  goods,  that  he  may 
secure  his  spiritual  and  eternal  concern¬ 
ments.  He  can  say  (his  practice  attesting 
to  his  profession)  with  David,  I  love  thy 
commandments  above  gold ;  and.  The  law  of 
thy  mouth  is  dearer  to  me  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver :  he  shows  that  he  is  a  man 
oj  truth,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetous¬ 
ness  ;r  which  dispositions,  as  having  much* 
affinity  and  connection,  are  well  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  Jethro.  But  the  uncharitable 
man  can  have  little  fear  of  God  before  his 
eyes :  since  the  commands  of  God  have  no 
efficacy  on  his  conscience ;  since  he  dreads 
not  the  effects  of  divine  power  and  justice, 

p  1  John  iii.  17.  1 1  John  Iv.  20. 
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provoked  by  his  disobedience;  since  lie 
deems  an  imaginary  danger  of  want  from 
giving,  worse  than  a  certain  commission  of 
sin  in  withholding ;  and  is  more  afraid  of 
penury  here,  than  of  damnation  hereafter. 

The  truth  is,  the  covetous  or  illiberal 
man  is  therefore  uncapable  of  being  truly 
pious,  because  his  heart  is  possessed  with 
vain  devotion  toward  somewhat  besideGod, 
which  in  effect  is  his  sole  divinity  ;  he  is 
justly  styled  an  idolator,  for  that  he  directs 
and  employs  the  chief  affections  of  his  mind 
upon  an  idol  of  clay,  which  he  loves  with 
all  his  heart  and  all  his  soul,  which  he  en¬ 
tirely  confides  in,  which  he  esteems  and 
worships  above  all  things.5  It  is  Mammon, 
which  of  all  the  competitors  and  antago¬ 
nists  of  God,  invading  God’s  right,  and 
usurping  his  place,  is  (as  our  Lord  inti¬ 
mates)  the  most  dangerous,  and  desperately 
repugnant:  where  he  becomes  predomi¬ 
nant,  true  religion  is  quite  excluded  ;  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon .*  Other 
vicious  inclinations  combat  reason,  and 
often  baffle  it,  but  seldom  so  vanquish  it, 
as  that  a  man  doth  approve  or  applaud 
himself  in  his  miscarriages  :  but  the  cove¬ 
tous  humour  seizeth  on  our  reason  itself, 
and  seateth  itself  therein  ;  inducing  it  to 
favour  and  countenance  what  is  done  amiss. 
The  voluptuous  man  is  swayed  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  appetite  ;  but  the  covetous  is 
seduced  by  the  dictate  of  his  judgment:  he 
therefore  scrapes  and  hoards,  and  lets  go 
nothing,  because  he  esteems  wealth  the 
best  thing  in  the  world,  and  then  judges 
himself  most  wise,  when  he  is  most  base. 
Labour  not  to  be  rich;  cease  from  thine  own 
wisdom ,  saith  Solomon  ; u  intimating  the 
judgment  such  persons  are  wont  to  make 
of  their  riches :  whence,  of  all  dispositions 
opposite  to  piety,  this  is  the  most  perni¬ 
cious.  But  further, 

ti.  Let  us  consider,  that  nothing  is  more 
conformable  to  God’s  nature,  or  renders 
us  more  like  to  him,  than  beneficence  and 
mercy ;  and  that  consequently  nothing  can 
be  more  grateful  to  him:  that  nothing  is 
more  disagreeable  and  contrary  to  the  es¬ 
sential  disposition  of  God,  than  illiberality 
and  unmercifulness ;  and  therefore  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  distasteful  to  him.  What 
^  anv  being  in  the  world,  but  an  efflux  of 
his  bounty,  and  an  argument  of  his  libe¬ 
rality?  Look  everywhere  about  nature, 
consider  the  whole  tenor  of  providence, 
survey  all  the  works,  and  scan  all  the 
actions  of  God,  you  will  find  them  all  con¬ 
spiring  in  attestation  to  those  sweet  charac¬ 
ters  and  elogies  which  the  holy  scripture 
•  Col.  iii.  5 ;  E|>h.  v.  5.  »Matt.vi.24.  u  Prov.xxiii.  4. 
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ascribeth  to  God,  representing  him  to  be 
merciful  and  gracious ,  long-suffering ,  and 
abundant  in  goodness ;  to  be  sorry  for  evil , 
(incident  to,  or  inflicted  upon  any  creature) 
to  delight  in  mercy ,  to  wait  that  he  may  be 
gracious;  styling  him  the  God  of  love ,  of 
peace ,  of  hope ,  of  patience,  of  all  grace ,  and 
of  all  consolation ,  the  Father  of  pities,  rich 
in  mercy,  and  full  of  bowels ;  affirming  of 
him,  and  by  manifold  evidences  demonstra¬ 
ting,  that  he  is  benign  even  unto  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  and  evil ;  that  he  is  good  to  all,  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.'1  Na¬ 
ture,  I  say,  providence,  and  revelation,  do 
all  concur  in  testifying  this,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  God  so  peculiarly  admirable, 
nothing,  as  it  were,  so  godlike,  that  is,  so 
highly  venerable  and  amiable,  as  to  do  good 
and  show  mercy.*  We,  therefore,  by  libe¬ 
ral  communication  to  the  needy  do  most 
approach  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  most 
exactly  imitate  his  practice ;  acquiring  to 
ourselves  thereby  somewhat  of  divinity,  and 
becoming  little  gods  to  our  neighbour,  f 
Nothing  (saith  St.  Chrysostom)  rnaheth  us 
so  near  equal  to  God  as  beneficence :  j:  and, 
Be  (saith  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen)  a  goa 
to  the  unfortunate,  imitating  the  mercy  of 
God;  for  a  man  hath  nothing  of  God  sc 
much  as  to  do  good.  ||  That  such  hath  al¬ 
ways  been  the  common  apprehension  oi 
men,  the  practice  of  all  times  showeth,  ir; 
that  men  have  been  ever  apt  to  place  their 
benefactors  among  their  gods,  deferring 
that  love  and  veneration  unto  them  in  de¬ 
gree,  which  in  perfection  do  appertain  tc 
the  supreme  Benefactor. §  Be  merciful,  at 
your  heaveidy  Father  is  merciful ; w  so  our 
Saviour  proposeth  God’s  mercy  to  us,  botl; 
as  a  pattern  directing,  and  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  inducing  us  to  mercifulness  :  imply¬ 
ing  it  also  to  be  a  good  sign,  declaring  us 
the  children  of  God,  the  genuine  offspring 
of  the  all-good  and  all-merciful  Father : 
yea,  that  it  even  renders  and  constitutes 
us  such  (we  thereby  coming  most  truly  tc 
represent,  and  most  nearly  to  resemble 
him.)  Our  Lord  further  teaches  us,  saying 

*  ©set/  rroXXoSv  omtojm  oTf  Oxvfxu^tToti,  ovbiv  O’Jraic  its  t 
rravrac  tvipyiTlnt  ibiuTOLTOM. — NftZ- 

t  Dcus  cat  inortali,  juvare  rnortalem.  —  Plin.  X.  II 
1.  ii.  t  t 

+  O lo'iv  yot*  y.uci;  itrcvs  ©£w  irMs,  to  tvieyiriiv.— 
Cbrys.  in  Matt.  Orat  35. 

||  i'tvctz  r oi  cr-Tv^oZvTi  ©l®?,  tom  t\iov  TOv  ©lev  fx,tu.r,tr<z- 
fjLtMOf "  oibiM  OUTUi  OJf  TO  £W  ITOItlM  Ot-vU^OJTTOS  ©IOW 

— Naz  Or.  1G. 

§  Hie  est  vetustissimus  referendi  bene  merentibu 
gratiam  mos,  ut  tales  nu  mini  bus  adseribantur.  - 
Plin  ii.  7. 

Snscepit  vita  liomimim,  consuetudoque  communis 
ut  beneliciis  excellentcs  viros  in  caelum  fama  ac  vo 
luntate  tollerent. —  Cic.  de  N.  1).  lib.  ii. 

v  Exod.  xxxiv.  6;  Joel  ii.  13;  Mic.  vii.  IS;  Isa 
xxx.  18;  Rom.  xv.  5,  33;  Eph.  ii.  4;  ‘2  Cor.  xiii.  II 
i.  3;  James  v.  II;  I  Pet.  v.  10;  Luke  vi.  35;  T>aJ 
cxlv.  if.  w  Luke  vi.  35,  3G. 
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Love  your  enemies ,  bless  them  that  curse 
you ,  do  good  to  those  that  hate  you  —  that 
ye  may  be  the  sons  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven .*  And  they  who  thus  are  God’s 
children  must  consequently  be  very  dear  to 
him,  and  most  gracious  in  his  sight ;  he 
cannot  but  greatly  like  and  love  himself 
(the  best  of  himself )  in  them ;  he  cannot 
but  cherish  and  treat  them  well,  who  are 
the  fairest  and  truest  images  of  himself ;  no 
spectacle  can  be  so  pleasant  to  him,  as  to 
see  us  in  our  practice  to  act  himself,  doing 
good  to  one  another  ;  as  the  elect  of  God , 
holy  and  beloved ,  putting  on  bowels  of  mer¬ 
cies  and  kindness ,  humbleness  of  mind ,  meek¬ 
ness,  longsuffering ;  forbearing  one  another , 
and  forgiving  one  another ,  even  as  Christ 
forgave  us ;  being  followers  of  God  as  dear 
children ,  and  walking  in  love,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  us.y  But  on  the  other  side,  there 
is  not  in  nature  anything  so  remotely  dis¬ 
tant  from  God,  or  so  extremely  opposite 
to  him,  as  a  greedy  and  griping  niggard  : 
hell  is  scarce  so  contrary  to  heaven,  as  such 
a  man’s  disposition  to  the  nature  of  God  : 
for  ’tis  goodness  which  sits  gloriously  tri¬ 
umphant  at  the  top  of  heaven ;  and  un- 
ckaritableness  lieth  miserably  grovelling 
under  the  bottom  of  hell :  heaven  descends 
from  the  one,  as  its  principal  cause  ;  hell 
is  built  on  the  other,  as  its  main  founda¬ 
tion  :  as  the  one  approximates  the  blessed 
angels  to  God,  and  beatifies  them ;  so  the 
other  removeth  the  cursed  fiends  to  such  a 
distance  from  God  and  happiness:  not  to 
wish,  not  to  do  any  good,  is  that  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  both  so  bad  and  so  wretched  ; 
and  whoever  in  his  conditions  is  so  like  to 
them,  and  in  his  practice  so  agrees  with 
them,  cannot  but  also  be  very  odious  to 
God,  and  extremely  unhappy.  God  can¬ 
not  but  abhor  so  base  a  degeneration  from 
his  likeness  in  those  who  by  nature  are  his 
children,  and  should  be  further  such  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  gracious  design ;  neither  can 
anything  more  offend  his  eyes,  than  seeing 
them  to  use  one  another  unkindly.  So  that, 
if  obtaining  the  certain  favour  of  the  great 
God,  with  all  the  benefits  attending  it, 
seem  considerable  to  us  ;  or  if  we  think  it 
advisable  to  shun  his  displeasure,  with  its 
sad  effects ;  it  concerns  us  to  practise  these 
duties.  So  I  conclude  that  sort  of  con¬ 
siderations,  enforcing  these  duties,  which 
more  immediately  regard  God. 

3d  Head  of  Discourse. — Further,  before 
we  deny  our  relief  to  our  poor  neighbour, 
let  us  with  the  eyes  of  our  mind  look  on 
him,  and  attentively  consider  who  he  is, 
what  he  is  in  himself,  and  what  he  is  in 
relation  unto  us.  [  The  righteous  consider- 

*  Matt.  v.  44.  45.  »  Col.  iii.  12,  13  ;  Eph.  v.  I,  2. 


eth  the  cause  of  the  poor ;  but  the  wicked 
regardeth  not  to  know  it;  Prov.  xxix.  7. 
Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor; 
Psal.  xli.  1.] 

1.  He  whose  need  craves  our  bounty, 
whose  misery  demands  our  mercy,  what  is 
he  ?  He  is  not  truly  so  mean  and  sorry  a 
thing,  as  the  disguise  of  misfortune,  under 
which  he  appears,  doth  represent  him. 
He  who  looks  so  deformedly  and  dismally, 
who  to  outward  sight  is  so  ill  bestead,  and 
so  pitifully  accoutred,  hath  latent  in  him 
much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory.  He 
w  ithin  himself  containeth  a  nature  very  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  an  immortal  soul,  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  mind,  by  which  he  nearly  resembleth 
God  himself,  and  is  comparable  to  angels : 
he  invisibly  is  owner  of  endowments,  ren¬ 
dering  him  capable  of  the  greatest  and  best 
things.  What  are  money  and  lands  ?  What 
are  silk  and  fine  linen?  What  are  horses 
and  hounds,  in  comparison  to  reason,  to 
wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  religion,  which  he 
hath,  or  (in  despite  of  all  misfortune)  he 
may  have  if  he  please  ?  He  whom  you  be¬ 
hold  so  dejectedly  sneaking,  in  so  despica¬ 
ble  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  convenience 
and  comfort  (lying  in  the  dust,  naked,  or 
clad  with  rags,  meagre  with  hunger  or 
pain),  he  comes  of  a  most  high  and  heaven¬ 
ly  extraction:  he  w'as  born  a  prince,  the 
son  of  the  greatest  King  eternal ;  he  can 
truly  call  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  the 
world  his  father,  having  derived  his  soul 
from  the  mouth,  having  had  his  body  form¬ 
ed  by  the  hands  of  God  himself.  (In  this, 
The  rich  and  poor,  as  the  Wise  Man  saith, 
do  meet  together;  the  Lord  is  the  maker 
of  them  all.1)  That  same  forlorn  wretch, 
whom  we  are  so  apt  to  despise  and  tram¬ 
ple  upon,  was  framed  and  constituted  lord 
of  the  visible  world;  had  all  the  goodly 
brightnesses  of  heaven,  and  all  the  costly 
furnitures  of  earth,  created  to  serve  him.* 
(Thou  madest  him,  saith  the  Psalmist  of 
man,  to  have  dominion  over  the  works 
thine  hands;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
his  feet.'0)  Yea,  he  was  made  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  paradise,  and  possessor  of  felicities 
superlative ;  had  immortal  life  and  endless 
joy  in  his  hand,  did  enjoy  the  entire  favour 
and  friendship  of  the  Most  High.  Such 
in  worth  of  nature  and  nobleness  of  birth 
he  is,  as  a  man ;  and  highly  more  consi¬ 
derable  he  is,  as  a  Christian.  For,  as  vile 
and  contemptible  as  he  looks,  God  hath  so 
regarded  and  prized  him,  as  for  his  sake 
to  descend  from  heaven,  to  clothe  himself 
with  flesh,  to  assume  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  ;  for  his  good  to  undertake  and  under¬ 
go  the  greatest  inconveniences,  infirmities, 

1  Pror.  xxii  2.  *  Gen.  i.  28.,  b  Ts»L  vlli.  6. 
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wants,  and  disgraces,  the  most  grievous 
troubles  and  most  sharp  pains  incident  to 
mortal  nature.  God  hath  adopted  him  to 
be  his  child ;  the  Son  of  God  hath  deigned 
to  call  him  brother;  he  is  a  member  of 
Christ,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  free 
denizen  of  the  heavenly  city,  an  heir  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  candidate  of  eternal  glory.  The 
greatest  and  richest  personage  is  not  capable 
.of  better  privileges  than  God  hath  grant¬ 
ed  him,  or  of  higher  preferments  than  God 
hath  designed  him  to.  He  equally  with 
the  mightiest  prince  is  the  object  of  God’s 
especial  providence  and  grace,  of  his  conti¬ 
nual  regard  and  care,  of  his  fatherly  love 
and  affection ;  who,  as  good  Elihu  saith, 
uccepteth  not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor  rc- 
gardeth  the  rich  more  than  the  poor ;  for 
they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands.0  In  fine, 
this  poor  creature  whom  thou  seest  is  a 
man,  and  a  Christian,  thine  equal,  whoever 
thou  art,  in  nature,  and  thy  peer  in  condi¬ 
tion  :  I  say  not,  in  the  uncertain  and  un¬ 
stable  gifts  of  fortune,  not  in  this  worldly 
state,  which  is  very  inconsiderable ;  but  in 
gifts  vastly  more  precious,  in  title  to  an 
estate  infinitely  more  rich  and  excellent.* 
\  ea,  if  thou  art  vain  and  proud,  be  sober 
and  humble ;  he  is  thy  better,  in  true  dig¬ 
nity  much  to  be  preferred  before  thee,  far 
in  real  wealth  surpassing  thee:  for.  Better 
is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  uprightness , 
than  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways,  though 
he  be  rich.11 


2.  That  distinction  which  thou  standest 
upon,  and  which  seemeth  so  vast  between 
thy  poor  neighbour  and  thee,  what  is  it? 
whence  did  it  come  ?  whither  tends  it  ?  It 
is  not  anywise  natural,  or  according  to  pri¬ 
mitive  design :  for  as  all  men  are  in  facul¬ 
ties  and  endowments  of  nature  equal,  so 
were  they  all  originally  equal  in  condition, 
all  wealthy  and  happy,  all  constituted  in  a 
most  prosperous  and  plentiful  estate;  all 
things  at  first  were  promiscuously  exposed 
to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all,  every  one 
from  the  common  stock  assuming  as  his 
own  what  he  needed.  Inequality  and  pri¬ 
vate  interest  in  things  (together  with  sick¬ 
nesses.  and  pains,  together  with  all  other 
infelicities  and  inconveniencies)  were  the 
by-blows  of  our  fall :  f  sin  introduced  these 


t  - tvvov.tro v,  bn  bocoiug  trot  iXtuOt^og  ten,  xxi  rrj; 

«:  rr.g  trot  xoivuvtt  tuytvtixg,  xxi  -xxvtx  trot  xoivx  xtxTVr 
txi.— Chrys.  in  Heb.  Orat.2. 

Oi  r ohm  tv  rots  'rvtuuxnxoig  TOtrxurrtv  i^ovTig  icoTifxixv, 
goliy  fA'.ytt  Qfoviirt ;  on  o  btivx  trXounog,  zoo)  o  bt.vcc  iir%u- 
j.j- Chrys  in  Eph.  iv.  4,  in  Joh.  Unit  15. 

— Nay^  ouoonLUOus  rcoiht  rob;  buoQpovxg. 

t  a,,!*'-  23.  _  ,  „  ' 

hltec,  zx,  '3iet‘  tXivUi^ict  rt,  7jv  Qx/xtv,  xxi  bou- 

yivt  rcov  dvl/Te,K^T0C'  7^v  otrrtoov  irturr^Oov  tm 

* ttrovrcc  xoty  CaJ'7uv!  oopp6O0“fr,/MtTx  tvj  xxxix  eruvtitr- 

c  Job  Ki  ',v,i  i^^oY.f^xrx. — Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  (>. 

Lq.  d  Ecclus.  x.  24;  Prov.  x$viii.  6. 


degi-ees  and  distances  ;  it  devised  the  names 
of  rich  and  poor;  it  begot  these  ingross¬ 
ings  and  inclosures  of  things;  it  forged 
those  two  small  pestilent  words,  meum  and 
tuurn,  which  have  engendered  so  much 
strife  among  men,  and  created  so  much 
mischief  in  the  world :  these  preternatural 
distinctions  were,  I  say,  brooded  by  our 
fault,  and  are  in  great  part  fostered  and 
maintained  thereby ;  for  were  we  generally 
so  good,  so  just,  so  charitable  as  we  should 
be,  they  could  hardly  subsist,  especially  in 
that  measure  they  do.J  God  indeed  (for 
promoting  some  good  ends,  and  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  some  mischiefs,  apt  to  spring 
from  our  ill-nature  in  this  our  lapsed  state ; 
particularly  to  prevent  the  strife  and  dis¬ 
order  which  scrambling  would  cause  among 
men,  presuming  on  equal  right  and  parity 
of  force)  doth  suffer  them  in  some  man¬ 
ner  to  continue,  and  enjoins  us  a  contented 
submission  to  them:  but  we  mistake,  if  we 
think  that  natural  equality  and  community 
are  in  effect  quite  taken  away  ;  or  that  all 
the  world  is  so  cantonized  among  some  few, 
that  the  rest  have  no  share  therein.  No ; 
every  man  hath  still  a  competent  patrimony 
due  to  him,  and  a  sufficient  provision  made 
tor  his  tolerable  subsistence.  God  hath 
brought  no  man  hither  to  be  necessarily 
starved,  or  pinched  with  extreme  want ; 
but  hath  assigned  to  every  one  a  child’s 
portion,  in  some  fair  way  to  be  obtained 
by  him,  either  by  legal  right,  or  by  hum¬ 
ble  request,  which  according  to  conscience 
ought  to  have  effect. ||  No  man,  therefore, 
is  allowed  to  detain,  or  to  destroy  su¬ 
perfluously,  what  another  man  apparently 
wants ;  but  is  obliged  to  impart  it  to  him ; 
so  that  rich  men  are  indeed  but  the  trea¬ 
surers,  the  stewards,  the  caterers  of  God 
for  the  rest  of  men,  having  a  strict  charge 
to  dispense  unto  every  one  his  meat  in  due 
season  0  and  no  just  privilege  to  withhold 
it  from  any:  the  honour  of  distribution  is 
conferred  on  them,  as  a  reward  of  their 
fidelity  and  care;  the  right  of  enjoyment 

t  To  yx*  6/xov,  xxi  to  trov,  touto  to  •^/oxqov  pijux,  xxi 
fM/^iovg  ToXi/xoug  tig  r>jv  oixouooivtjv  inrxyxyov ,  &C.  — 
Chrys.  tom.  v.  \oy.  vb\  et  in  Act.  ii.  47. 

Natura  omnia  omnibus  in  commune  profudit ;  sic 
enim  Deus  generari  jussit  omnia,  ut  pastus  omnibus 
communis  csset,  et  terra  foret  omnium  quajdam  com¬ 
munis  possessio.  Natura igitur  jus  commune  genera- 
vit,  usurpatio  jus  fecit  privatum. — Amb.  Ojfic  i.  28. 

t  yx g  t!  {/,tTX  xzqiftt.xg  touto  i$u\xTT6T0,  ou  bouXog, 

ovx  t^tCOt^og  V/V,  oux  xg%cuv,  oux  a|£o<A‘ve?,  ou  n ?.o*tnog,  ou 
ou  uizqog,  ou  fjotyxg,  ou  bixjooXog  etv  iyvebo’Ov]  troTt. — 
Chrjs.  in  i  Cor.  Orat.  32. 

HffTiO  XV  ii  Tig  iv  OlXTQU  OtXV  ZXTX'kxfiuJV,  ItTX  £<Vt<£- 
yoi  To'ug  iTlia'ioVTxg  iliov  ixurou  xtiveav  to  xoivov  -t xai  xxric 
x^r.tnv  rr^oxuuivov  ’  toioutoi  ti<n  xxi  oi  tr^outnoi’  rx  x-xi 
xoivx  t pozxTxtrvovTtg  ibiotroiouvTXi  bix  ty,v  trfoAjjd'/K  — 

Basil.  M. 

||  Incassum  se  innocentes  putant,  qui  commune  Del 
munus  sibi  privatum  vindicant. —  Orrg.  M. 

*  Matt.  xxiv.  45  ;  Luke  xii.  42. 
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is  reserved  to  the  poor,  as  a  provision  for 
their  necessity.  Thus  hath  God  wisely 
projected,  that  all  his  children  should  both 
effectually  and  quietly  be  provided  for,  and 
that  none  of  them  should  be  oppressed  with 
penury ;  so  that,  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  one 
mans  abundance  shall  supply  another  man's 
leant ,  that  there  may  be  an  equality : f  for 
since  no  man  can  enjoy  more  than  he  needs, 
and  every  man  should  have  so  much  as  he 
needs,  there  can  be  really  no  great  in¬ 
equality  among  men;  the  distinction  will 
scarce  remain  otherwhere  than  in  fancy. 
What  the  philosopher  said  of  himself, 
What  I  have  is  so  mine ,  that  it  is  every 
man's*  is  according  to  the  practice  of  each 
man,  who  is  truly  and  in  due  measure  cha¬ 
ritable  ;  whereby  that  seemingly  enormous  f 
discrimination  among  men  is  well  mode¬ 
rated,  and  the  equity  of  divine  Providence 
is  vindicated.  But  he  that  ravenously 
grasps  for  more  than  he  can  well  use,  and 
gripes  it  fast  into  his  clutches,  so  that  the 
needy  in  their  distresses  cannot  come  by  it, 
doth  pervert  that  equity  which  God  hath 
established  in  things,  defeats  his  good  in¬ 
tention  (so  fijr  as  he  can),  and  brings  a 
scandal  on  his  providence :  and  so  doing  is 
highly  both  injurious  and  impious. 

3.  It  was  also  (which  we  should  consider) 
even  one  main  end  of  this  difference  among 
us,  permitted  and  ordered  by  God’s  pro¬ 
vidence,  that  as  some  men’s  industry  and 
patience  might  be  exercised  by  their  po¬ 
verty,  so  other  men  by  their  wealth  should 
have  ability  of  practising  justice  and  cha¬ 
rity  ;  that  so  both  rich  and  poor  might 
thence  become  capable  of  recompenses, 
suitable  to  the  worth  of  such  virtuous  per¬ 
formances.  Why  art  thou  rich ,  saith  St. 
Basil,  and.  he  poor ?  Surely  for  this:  that 
thou  muyest  attain  the  reward  of  benignity , 
and  faithful  dispensation ;  aiul  that  he  may 
be  honoured  with  the  great  prize  of  pa- 
tience.%  God,  in  making  thee  rich,  would 
have  thee  to  be  a  double  benefactor,  not 
only  to  thy  poor  neighbour,  but  also  to 
thyself,  whilst  thou  bestowest  relief  on  him, 
purchasing  a  reward  to  thyself.  God  also 
by  this  order  of  things  designs,  that  a  cha¬ 
ritable  intercourse  should  be  maintained 
among  men,  mutually  pleasant  and  bene- 


*  Ego  mea  sic  habeo,  ut  omnium  sint.  —  metrius 
apud  Sen.  de  Ben.  vii.  10. 

t  O  aya-rSi*  to*  xXv,ffio*  <1;  eauro*,  olb'i*  rv ft trtr orteov 
KiXTY.TUi  TOV  ‘TXyiTIOU. - R&Sil.  M. 

,  J  A/a  ti  ffii  fM*  * Xovtu;,  i Kii*of  b-  rivircti ;  *j  tu*toj; 
IV*  TV  x&rroTYtT0i  xeti  t icty.;  oizoxouiec;  uurtJcv  uirobt^tj, 
f.aoxi.tog  TOig  f4.iya.Xot;  aOXoi;  Tvjf  i/tolco*y,;  TttAY.Qr,. — Uu- 

»ll.  M.  * 


n Xo-jtov  zai  Tiv/av  ro7;  avfycvTOi;  cii*uui*  o  r£*  oXojy 
Cr,u.iO’j»ye ;  rt  zai  tr^Cratif^  olz  aiizu 
•  XX  azotic;.*  MfiXi.a;  rot;  'rXovr.oi;  Ta>\\%*  raH*  in*/,- 
ru*  t>,*  t>6ua*. — Theod.  Epist.  23. 
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ficial ;  the  rich  kindly  obliging  the  poor, 
and  the  poor  gratefully  serving  the  rich. 
Wherefore,  by  neglecting  these  duties,  we 
unadvisedly  cross  the  good  purpose  of  God 
toward  us,  depriving  ourselves  of  the  chief 
advantages  our  wealth  may  afford. 

4.  We  should  also  do  well  to  consider, 
that  a  poor  man,  even  as  such,  is  not  to 
be  disregarded,  and  that  poverty  itself  is 
no  such  contemptible  thing  as  we  may  be 
prone  to  imagine.  There  are  considera¬ 
tions,  which  may  qualify  poverty  even  to 
dispute  the  place  with  wealth,  and  to  claim 
precedence  to  it.  If  the  world  vulgarly 
doth  account  and  call  the  rich  man  happy, 
a  better  Author  hath  pronounced  the  poor 
man  such:  Blessed  are  the  poor ,g  doth 
march  in  the  van  of  the  beatitudes ;  and  a 
reason  goeth  along  therewith,  which  as- 
serteth  its  right  to  the  place,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  for  that  they  are 
not  only  in  an  equal  capacity  as  men,  but 
in  a  nearer  disposition  as  poor,  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  that  blissful  state;  for  that 
poverty  (the  mistress  of  sobriety  and  ho¬ 
nest  industry,  the  mother  of  humility  and 
patience,  the  nurse  of  all  virtue)  renders 
men  more  willing  to  go,  and  more  expe¬ 
dite  in  the  way  toward  heaven :  by  it  also 
we  conform  to  the  Son  of  God  himself,  the 
heir  of  eternal  majesty,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  who  for  our  sake  became  poor  <  5<’ 

uai,  for  our  sake  became  a  beggar), 
that  we  through  his  poverty  (or  beggary) 
might  become  rich:h  he  willingly  chose,  he 
especially  dignified  and  sanctified  that  depth 
of  poverty,  which  we  so  proudly  slight  and 
loathe.  The  greatest  princes  and  poten¬ 
tates  in  the  world,  the  most  wealthy  and 
haughty  of  us  all,  but  for  one  poor  beggar 
had  been  irrecoverably  miserable ;  to  po¬ 
verty  it  is,  that  every  one  of  us  doth  owe 
all  the  possibility  there  is,  all  the  hopes  we 
can  have,  of  our  salvation :||  and  shall  we 
then  ingratefully  requite  with  it  scorn,  or 
with  pitiless  neglect?  shall  we  presume, 
in  the  person  of  any  poor  man,  to  abhor 
or  contemn  the  very  poor,  but  most  holy 
and  most  happy  Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Re¬ 
deemer  ?  No:  if  we  will  do  poverty  right, 
we  must  rather  for  his  dear  sake  and  me¬ 
mory  defer  an  especial  respect  and  venera¬ 
tion  thereto. 

5.  Thus  a  due  reflection  on  the  poor 
man  himself,  his  nature  and  state,  will  in¬ 
duce  us  to  succour.  But  let  us  also  con¬ 
sider  him  as  related  unto  ourselves :  every 
such  person  is  our  near  kinsman,  is  our 

II  Dedignatur  aliquis  paupertateni,  cujns  lam  claiaj 
imagines  sunt  ? —  Sen.  Consul,  ad  Iltlo.  12. 

‘  Luke  vi.  20.  a  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
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brother,  is  by  indissoluble  bands  of  cog¬ 
nation  in  blood,  and  agreement  in  nature, 
knit  and  united  to  us.  We  are  all  but 
several  streams  issuing  from  one  source, 
several  twigs  sprouting  from  one  stock ; 
one  blood  j  derived  through  several  chan¬ 
nels  ;  one  substance,  by  miraculous  efficacy 
of  the  divine  benediction  multiplied  or  di¬ 
lated  unto  several  times  and  places.  We 
are  all  fashioned  acccording  to  the  same 
original  idea,  resembling  God,  our  com¬ 
mon  Father;  we  are  all  endowed  with  the 
same  faculties,  inclinations,  and  affections ; 
we  all  conspire  in  the  same  essential  in¬ 
gredients  of  our  constitution,  and  in  the 
more  notable  adjuncts  thereof ;  it  is  only 
some  inconsiderable  accidents  (such  as  age, 
place,  figure,  stature,  colour,  garb)  which 
diversify  and  distinguish  us;  in  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  successions  of  time  and  chance, 
we  commonly  no  less  differ  from  ourselves 
than  we  do  at  present  from  them :  so  that 
in  effect  and  reasonable  esteem,  every  man 
is  not  only  our  brother,  but  (as  Aristotle 
saith  of  a  friend)  a'urc another  one's 

self;  is  not  only  our  most  lively  image,  but 
in  a  manner  our  very  substance,  another 
ourself  under  a  small  variation  of  present 
circumstances :  the  most  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  poor  neighbour  consists 
in  exterior  show,  in  moveable  attire,  in 
casual  appendages  to  the  nature  of  man ; 
so  that  really  when  we  use  him  well,  we 
are  kind  to  ourselves  ;  when  we  yield  him 
courteous  regard,  we  bear  respect  to  our 
own  nature ;  when  we  feed  and  comfort 
him,  we  do  sustain  and  cherish  a  member 
of  our  own  body.*  But  when  we  are  cruel 
or  harsh  to  him,  we  abuse  ourselves  ;  when 
we  scorn  him,  we  lay  disparagement  and 
disgrace  on  mankind  itself;  when  we  with¬ 
hold  succour  or  sustenance  from  him,  we 
do,  as  the  prophet  speaketh,  hide  ourselves 
from  our  own  flesh  ;  i  we  starve  a  part  of 
our  own  body,  and  wither  a  branch  of  our 
stock  ;  immoderate  selfishness  so  blindeth 
us,  that  we  oversee  and  forget  ourselves : 
it  is  in  this,  as  it  is  in  other  good  senses, 
true,  what  the  Wise  Man  saith,  The  merci¬ 
ful  man  doeth  good  to  his  own  soul ;  but  he 
that  is  cruel  troubleth  his  own  Jlesh.v 

0.  Further,  as  the  poor  man  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  us  by  society  of  common  nature, 
so  is  he  more  strictly  joined  to  us  by  the 

*  Nemo  cst  in  ffcnere  humano,  cui  non  dilectio,  ctsi 
non  pro  mutua  cnaritate,  pro  ipsa  tamen  communis 
natune  societate  debeatur. — Aug.  Ep.  121. 

Oixiiov  Tat;  etvQfurrof  ccvOffarot  xctt  Q iXov. — Arist. 

’Ev  tc \Xot{ioi{  rtxOia't  Oi^cctiutiov  to  truyytvig,  xcu  opLO- 
bcu/.ov. — Greg.  Naz. 

Nihil  est  unum  uni  tarn  simile,  tarn  par,  quam  om- 
nes  inter  nosmetipsos  Humus. —  Cic  de  Leg.  1. 

1  Acts  xvii.  2(J.  i  Isa.  lviil.  7.  k  Prov.  xi.  17. 
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bands  of  spiritual  consanguinity.  All  Chris¬ 
tians  (high  and  low,  rich  and  poor)  are 
children  of  the  same  heavenly  Father,  spring 
from  the  same  incorruptible  seed,  are  re¬ 
generated  to  the  same  lively  hope,  are  co¬ 
heirs  of  the  same  heavenly  inheritance ; 
are  all  members  of  one  body  ( members , 
saith  St.  Paul,  one  of  another ),  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  one  holy  Spirit :  which  relation, 
as  it  is  the  most  noble  and  most  close  that 
can  be,  so  it  should  breed  the  greatest 
endearments,  and  should  express  itself  in 
correspondent  effects  ;'  it  should  render  us 
full  of  affection  and  sympathy  one  toward 
another  ;  it  should  make  us  to  tender  the 
needs,  and  feel  the  sufferings  of  any  Chris¬ 
tian  as  our  own  ;  it  should  dispose  us  freely 
to  communicate  whatever  we  have,  how 
precious  soever,  to  any  of  our  brethren ; 
this  holy  friendship  should  establish  a  cha¬ 
ritable  equality  and  community  among  us, 
both  in  point  of  honour  and  of  estate  :  for 
since  all  things  considerable  are  common 
unto  us,  since  W'e  are  all  purchased  and 
purified  by  the  same  precious  blood,  since 
we  all  partake  of  the  same  precious  faith, 
of  the  same  high  calling,  of  the  same  ho¬ 
nourable  privileges,  of  the  same  glorious 
promises  and  hopes ;  since  we  all  have  the 
same  Lord  and  Saviour ;  why  should  these 
secular  trifles  be  so  private  and  particu¬ 
lar  among  us  ?  Why  should  not  so  huge 
a  parity  in  those  only  valuable  things  not 
w'holly  (I  say,  not  in  worldly  state  or  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  such  as  the  preservation 
of  order  in  secular  affairs  requireth,  but) 
in  our  opinion  and  affection  extinguish  that 
slight  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  ,m  in  con¬ 
cernments  temporal  ?  Flow  can  we  slight 
so  noble,  so  great  a  personage  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  for  wanting  a  little  dross  ?  How  can 
we  deem  ourselves  much  his  superior,  upon 
so  petty  an  advantage,  for  having  that, 
which  is  not  worth  speaking  or  thinking  of, 
in  comparison  to  what  he  enjoyeth  ?  Our 
Lord  himself  is  not  ashamed  to  call  the 
least  among  us  his  brother  and  his  friend  : 
and  shall  we  then  disdain  to  yield  to  such 
an  one  the  regard  and  treatment  suitable 
to  such  a  quality?"  Shall  we  not  honour 
any  brother  of  our  Lord  ?  Shall  we  not  be 
civil  and  kind  to  any  friend  of  his  ?  If  we 
do  not,  how  can  we  pretend  to  bear  any 
true  respect  or  affection  unto  himself?  It 
is  his  express  precept,  that  the  greatest 
among  us  should,  in  imitation  of  his  most 
humble  and  charitable  self,  be  ready  to 

1  Rom.  xii.  5,  Are  all  one.  —  Gal.  iii.  28,  ITavrtf  y«.£ 
vp.ug  tig  ierrt  iv  X^icrru  ’lvtrotj, — Chrys.  in  John,  Or.  15. 
— <P/Aay  yct$  ovb'tv  ibiov,  o'lnvig  $i\oi  ogOaig  t tQvxoLtr  %  etkXct 
zeivoc.  x{v)/jM,rx.  —  Eurip.  Androm.  m  Col.  iii.  11. 
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serve  the  meanest ; 0  and  that  we  should  in 
honour  prefer  one  another ,  and  in  lowliness 
of  mind  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves ,p 
are  apostolical  rules,  extending  indifferent¬ 
ly  to  rich  and  poor,  which  are  plainly  vio¬ 
lated  by  disregarding  the  poor.  Yea,  this 
relation  should,  according  to  St.  John’s 
doctrine,  dispose  us  not  only  freely  to  im¬ 
part  these  temporal  goods,  but  even,  if  oc¬ 
casion  be,  willingly  to  expose  our  very  lives 
for  our  brethren :  Hereby  (saith  he)  we 
perceive  the  love  of  God ,  because  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  our  brethren .q  How 
greatly,  then,  are  they  deficient  from  their 
duty,  how  little  in  truth  are  they  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  are  unwilling  to  part  with  the 
very  superfluities  and  excrements  of  their 
fortune  for  the  relief  of  a  poor  Christian ! 
Thus  considering  our  brother,  may  breed 
in  us  charitable  dispositions  toward  him, 
and  induce  us  to  the  practice  of  these  du¬ 
ties. 

4th  Head  of  Discourse.  —  Moreover,  if 
we  reflect  upon  ourselves,  and  consider 
either  our  nature,  or  our  state  here,  we 
cannot  but  observe  many  strong  engage¬ 
ments  to  the  same  practice. 

1 .  The  very  constitution,  frame,  and  tem¬ 
per  of  our  nature,  directeth  and  inclineth 
us  thereto;  whence,  by  observing  those 
duties,  we  observe  our  own  nature,  we 
improve  it,  we  advance  it  to  the  best  per¬ 
fection  it  is  capable  of;  by  neglecting  them, 
we  thwart,  we  impair,  we  debase  the  same 
—  hcec  nostripars  optima  sensus  ;r  the  best 
of  our  natural  inclinations  (those  sacred 
relics  of  God’s  image  originally  stamped 
on  our  minds)  do  sensibly  prompt,  and  ve¬ 
hemently  urge  us  to  mercy  and  pity :  the 
very  same  bowels,  which  in  our  own  want 
do  by  a  lively  sense  of  pain  inform  us  there¬ 
of,  and  instigate  us  to  provide  for  its  relief, 
do  also  grievously  resent  the  distresses  of 
another,  admonishing  us  thereby,  and  pro¬ 
voking  us  to  yield  him  succour.*  Such  is 
the  natural  sympathy  between  men  (discer¬ 
nible  in  all,  but  appearing  most  vigorous 
in  the  best  natures),  that  we  cannot  see, 
cannot  hear  of,  yea,  can  hardly  imagine 
the  calamities  of  other  men,  without  being 
somewhat  disturbed  and  alHicted  ourselves. 
As  also  nature,  to  the  acts  requisite  to¬ 
ward  preservation  of  our  life,  hath  annexed 
a  sensible  pleasure,  forcibly  enticing  us  to 
the  performance  of  them ;  so  hath  she  made 
the  communication  of  benefits  to  others  to 

* - mutuus  ut  nos  affectus  pctere  auxilium,  et 

prsestare  juboret. — Juvm.xv.  MS. 

ruunrxJx  to  tuv  u.v0^6jtoj>  yivo(. — Arch,  ad  Mon.  852. 
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be  accompanied  with  a  very  delicious  relish 
upon  the  mind  of  him  that  practises  it ; 
nothing  indeed  carrying  with  it  a  more  pure 
and  savoury  delight  than  beneficence.  A 
man  may  be  virtuously  voluptuous,  and  a 
laudable  epicure,  by  doing  much  good  ;  for 
to  receive  good,  even  in  the  judgment  of 
Epicurus  himself  (the  great  patron  of  plea¬ 
sure),  is  nowise  so  pleasant  as  to  do  it:f 
God  and  nature,  therefore,  within  us  do 
solicit  the  poor  man’s  case:  even  our  own 
ease  and  satisfaction  demand  from  us  com¬ 
passion  and  kindness  towards  him  ;  by  ex¬ 
ercising  them,  we  hearken  to  nature’s  wise 
disciplines,  and  comply  with  her  kindly 
instincts:  we  cherish  good  humour,  and 
sweeten  our  complexion  ;  so  ennobling  our 
minds,  we  become  not  only  more  like  to 
God,  but  more  perfectly  men:  by  the  con¬ 
trary  practice,  we  rebel  against  the  laws, 
and  pervert  the  due  course  of  our  nature ; 
we  do  weaken,  corrupt,  and  stifle  that 
which  is  best  in  us  ;  we  harden  and  stu- 
pify  our  souls ;  so  monstrously  degenerating 
from  the  perfection  of  our  kind,  and  be¬ 
coming  rather  like  savage  beasts  than  so¬ 
ciable  men  ;  yea,  somewhat  worse  perhaps 
than  many  beasts ;  for  commonly  brutes 
will  combine  to  the  succour  of  one  another, 
they  will  defend  and  help  those  of  the  same 
kind. 

2.  And  if  the  sensitive  part  within  us 
doth  suggest  so  much,  the  rational  dictates 
more  unto  us :  that  heavenly  faculty,  hav¬ 
ing  capacities  so  wide,  and  so  mighty  ener¬ 
gies,  was  surely  not  created  to  serve  mean 
or  narrow  designs ;  it  was  not  given  us  to 
scrape  eternally  in  earth,  or  to  amass  heaps 
of  clay  for  private  enjoyment ;  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  one  puisne  creature,  for  the  suste¬ 
nance  or  satisfaction  of  a  single  carcass: 
it  is  much  below  an  intelligent  person  to 
weary  himself  with  servile  toils,  and  distract 
his  mind  with  ignoble  cares,  for  concern¬ 
ments  so  low  and  scanty  :  but  to  regard  and 
pursue  the  common  good  of  men  ;  to  dis¬ 
pense,  advise,  and  aid,  where  need  requires  ; 
to  diffuse  its  virtue  all  about  in  beneficial 
effects :  these  are  operations  worthy  of  rea¬ 
son,  these  are  employments  congruous  to 
the  native  excellency  of  that  divine  power 
implanted  in  us ;  such  performances  de¬ 
clare  indeed  what  a  man  is,  whence  he 
sprang,  and  whither  he  tends. 

3.  Further, examining  ourselves,  wemav 
also  observe,  that  we  are  in  reality,  what 
our  poor  neighbour  appears  to  be,  in  many 
respects  no  less  indigent  and  impotent  than 

t  Ecrtxnuftf  T .5  tu  T*rxM  t»  lu  croiilv  cl  U.C vc.  xaXKict 
zut  ribiov  tifoti  $v,<r. — Piut.  de  Philos.  Corn  ,  cum 
Princ. 
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he  :  we  no  less,  yea  far  more,  for  our  sub¬ 
sistence  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  bounty 
of  another,  than  he  seemeth  to  rely  upon 
ours.  We  as  defectible  creatures  do  con¬ 
tinually  want  support ;  we  as  grievous  sin¬ 
ners  do  always  need  mercy ;  every  moment 
we  are  contracting  huge  debts,  far  beyond 
our  ability  to  discharge ;  debts  of  gratitude 
for  benefits  received,  debts  of  guilt  for  of¬ 
fences  committed ;  we  therefore  perpetually 
stand  obliged  to  be  craving  for  mercy  and 
relief  at  the  gates  of  heaven.  We  all,  from 
prince  to  peasant,  live  merely  upon  alms, 
and  are  most  really  in  condition  beggars  : 
to  pray  always ,  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  us 
from  the  condition  of  our  nature,  as  well 
as  by  the  command  of  God.  Such  a  like¬ 
ness  in  state  should  therefore  dispose  us  to 
succour  our  fellows,  and,  $*»£<?£»'  ©s u  £*.£<>► 
ixsou  xef&vrcc;,  to  lend  mercy  to  God ,  who 
need  mercy  from  him*  as  the  good  Father 
speaketh.  We  should,  as  the  apostle  ad¬ 
vises  and  argues,  remember  them  that  are 
in  bonds ,  as  bound  with  them  ;  and  them 
which  suffer  adversity ,  as  being  ourselves 
also  in  the  body  ;*  as  being  companions  in 
necessity,  or  subject  to  the  like  distress. 
If  we  daily  receive  mercy  and  relief,  yet, 
unmindful  of  our  obligation  to  God,  refuse 
them  to  others,  shall  we  not  deserve  to 
hear  that  dreadful  exprobration,  O  thou 
wicked  servant ,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt , 
because  thou  desiredst  me  :  shouldst  not  thou 
also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-ser¬ 
vant ,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  t u 

4.  The  great  incertainty  and  instability 
of  our  condition  doth  also  require  our  con¬ 
sideration.*  We,  that  now  flourish  in  a  fair 
and  full  estate,  may  soon  be  in  the  case  of 
that  poor  creature  who  now  sues  for  our 
relief ;  we,  that  this  day  enjoy  the  wealth 
of  Job,  may  the  morrow  need  his  patience : 
there  are  Sabeans,  which  may  coine,  and 
drive  away  our  cattle ;  there  are  tempests 
which  may  arise,  and  smite  down  our  houses 
there  is  a  fire  of  God,  which  may  fall  from 
heaven,  and  consume  our  substance; — a 
messenger  of  all  these  mischiefs  may,  for 
all  we  know,  be  presently  at  our  doors;  it 
happened  so  to  a  better  man  than  we,  as 
unexpectedly,  and  with  as  small  ground  to 
fear  it,  as  it  can  arrive  to  us :  all  our  wealth 
is  surrounded  with  dangers,  and  exposed 
to  casualties  innumerable ;  violence  may 
snatch  it  from  us,  treachery  may  cheat  us 
of  it ;  mischance  may  seize  thereon,  a  se¬ 
cret  moth  may  devour  it;  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  for  our  trial,  or  its  justice  for 

*  "O/xcijf  b' ivitrn  ro7trn>  trxc'rtuftivots  roteGttv  rov  tu 
^rfxtrcovrx  ur,  <r$a.XYt  tct*. — Soph,  in  Trachin. 

•  Greg.  Naz.  *  llcb.  xiii.  3.  u  Matt,  xviii.  32,  33. 
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our  punishment,  may  bereave  us  thereof; 
its  own  light  and  fluid  nature  (if  no  other 
accountable  causes  were  apparent)  might 
easily  serve  to  waft  it  from  us ;  for  Riches 
(saith  the  Wise  Man)  make  themselves  icings 
(they,  it  seems,  do  need  no  help  for  that) 
and  jly  away  like  as  an  eagle  toward  hea¬ 
ven  that  is,  of  their  own  accord  they  do 
swiftly  convey  themselves  away,  out  of  our 
sight,' and  beyond  our  reach;  they  are  but 
wind:  What  profit  (says  the  Preacher)  hath 
he  that  laboureth  for  the  wind?'”  For  wind; 
that  is,  for  a  thing  which  can  nowise  be  fixed 
or  settled  in  one  corner ;  which,  therefore, 
it  is  a  vanity  to  conceive  that  we  can  surely 
appropriate,  or  long  retain.  How  then  can 
we  think  to  stand  firm  upon  a  place  so  slip¬ 
pery?  how  can  we  build  any  confidence  on 
a  bottom  so  loose  and  brittle  ?  how  can  we 
suffer  our  minds  to  be  swelled  up  like  bub¬ 
bles  with  vain  conceit,  by  the  breath  of  such 
things,  more  fleeting  and  vertiginous  than 
any  air  ?  against  the  precepts  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men:  If  riches  increase ,  saith  the 
Psalmist,  set  not  your  heart  on  them:  Wilt 
thou  set  thine  eyes  upon  that  which  is  not?* 
saith  the  Wise  Man  (that  is,  wilt  thou  re¬ 
gard  that  which  is  so  transitory  and  evanid, 
that  it  hardly  may  be  deemed  real ;  which 
we  can  scarce  look  on,  before  it  is  gone?) 
And,  Charge  them  (saith  St.  Paul)  that  are 
rich  in  this  ivorld ,  that  they  be  not  high- 
minded. ,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches  (st! 
•xXuvmu  in  the  obscurity,  or  in¬ 

evidence  of  riches ;  things,  which  we  can 
never  plainly  discern  how  long  we  shall 
keep  them,  how  much  we  can  enjoy  them :) 
what  should  make  us  unwilling,  with  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  to  ourselves,  freely  to  let 
that  go,  which  presently  without  our  leave 
may  forsake  us?  How  can  we  reasonably 
judge  our  case  much  different  from  that  of 
the  poorest  body,  whenas  in  a  trice  we  may 
perhaps  change  places  and  persons ;  when, 
the  scene  turning,  he  may  be  advanced  unto 
our  wealth,  we  may  be  depressed  into  his 
want  ?f  Since  every  age  yieldeth  instances 
of  some  Croesus,  some  Polycrates,  some 
Pompey,  some  Job,  some  Nebuchodonosor, 
who  within  a  small  compass  of  time  doth 
appear  to  all  men  the  object  both  of  admi¬ 
ration  and  pity,  is  to  the  less  wise  the  mark 
both  of  envy  and  scorn  ;J  seeing  every  day 
presenteth  unexpected  vicissitudes,  the  sea 
of  human  affairs  continually  ebbing  and 

t  Kett  (er%et'mf  avo/xc  civ  tnj  Zv  xou  xzovrtf 
TottrOcci  (jLiWoftiv  tricots,  toutcjv  j  fUTxbovvxi  ixovrxg 
rots  bioplvoH. — Chrys.  tom.  v.  Orat.  05. 

t  Sejanus  — quo  die  ilium  Senatus  deduxerat,  popu* 
Ills  in  frusta  divisit. — Sen.  de  Tranq.  ii. 

*  Prov.  xxiii.  5.  w  Eeclcs.  v.  1C. 

1  Psal.  lxii.  10;  Prov.  xxiii  5. 
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flowing,  now  rolling  on  this,  now  on  the 
other  shore,  its  restless  waves  of  profit  and 
credit ;  since  especially  there  is  a  God,  who 
arbitrarily  disposeth  things,  and  with  a  turn 
of  his  hand  changeth  the  state  of  men ;  who, 
as  the  Scripture  saith,  maketh  rich  and 
poor ,  bringeth  low  and  lifteth  up ;  poureth 
contempt  upon  princes  ;  raiseth  the  poor  out 
of  the  dust ,  and  lifteth  the  beggar  from  the 
dunghill ,  to  set  them  among  princes ,  and 
to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory :  y 
seeing,  1  say,  apparently  such  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  here,  that  we  may  soon 
need  his  pity  and  help,  who  now  requesteth 
ours,  why  should  we  not  be  very  ready  to 
afford  them  to  him?  why  should  we  not 
gladly  embrace  our  opportunity,  and  use 
our  turn  well ;  becoming  aforehand  with 
others,  and  preventing  their  reciprocal  con¬ 
tempt  or  neglect  of  us  hereafter?  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters  ;  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days.  Give  a  portion  to  seven , 
and  also  unto  eight ;  for  thou  knowest  not 
what  evil  shall  be  upon  the  earth  ■C  that  is, 
considering  the  inconstancy  and  uncertainty 
of  affairs  here,  and  what  adversity  may  be¬ 
fall  thee,  be  liberal  upon  all  occasions,  and 
thou  shalt  (even  a  good  while  after)  find 
returns  of  thy  liberality  upon  thee :  so  the 
Wise  Man  advises,  and  so  wisdom  certainly 
dictates  that  we  should  do. 

5.  And  equity  doth  exact  no  less:  for 
were  any  of  us  in  the  needy  man’s  plight 
(as  easily  we  may  be  reduced  thereto),  we 
should  believe  our  case  deserved  commise¬ 
ration;  we  should  importunately  demand 
relief;  we  should  be  grievously  displeased 
at  a  repulse;  we  should  apprehend  our¬ 
selves  very  hardly  dealt  with,  and  sadly 
we  should  complain  of  inhumanity  and 
cruelty,  if  succour  were  refused  to  us.  In 
all  equity,  therefore,  we  should  be  apt  to 
minister  the  same  to  others ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  or  unjust,  than 
to  require  or  expect  that  from  another, 
which  in  a  like  case  we  are  unwilling  to 
render  unto  him:*  it  is  a  plain  deviation 
from  that  fundamental  rule,  which  is  the 
base  of  all  justice,  and  virtually  the  sum, 
as  our  Saviour  telleth  us,  of  whatever  is 
prescribed  us:  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them ,  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets .*  1  add,  that  upon  these  consi¬ 
derations,  by  unmerciful  dealing  we  put 
ourselves  into  a  very  bad  and  ticklish  con¬ 
dition  ,  wholly  depending  upon  the  constancy 
of  that  which  is  most  inconstant ;  so  that  if 

•  Reneficiumqui  dare  nescit,  injuste  petit.— Laber, 
Miin. 

*  1  Sara.  ii.  7  ;  Job  xii.  21  ;  Psal.  evil  11  ;  cxiii.  7,  8. 

*  LccIcj.  xi.  I,  2.  *  .\Liit.  vii.  12. 


our  fortune  do  fail,  we  can  neither  reason¬ 
ably  hope  for,  nor  justly  pretend  to,  any 
relief  or  comfort  from  others :  He  that 
doeth  good  turns  is  mindful  of  that  which 
may  come  hereafter ;  and  when  he  falleth , 
he  shall  find  a  stay.b 

6.  We  should  also  remember  concerning 
ourselves,  that  we  are  mortal  and  frail. 
Were  we  immortal,  or  could  we  probably 
retain  our  possessions  for  ever  in  our  hands; 
yea,  could  we  foresee  some  definite  space 
of  time,  considerably  long,  in  which  we 
might  assuredly  enjoy  our  stores,  it  might 
seem  somewhat  excusable  to  scrape  hard, 
and  to  hold  fast ;  to  do  so  might  look  like 
rational  providence :  but  since  riches  are 
not  for  ever ,  nor  doth  the  crown  endure  to 
all  generations ,c  as  the  Wise  Man  speaketh; 
since  they  must  infallibly  be  soon  left,  and 
there  is  no  certainty  of  keeping  them  fyr 
any  time,  it  is  very  unaccountable  why  we 
should  so  greedily  seek  them,  and  hug 
them  so  fondly.  The  rich  man  (saith  St. 
James)  as  the  flower  of  the  grass  shall  pass 
away;6-  it  is  his  special  doom  to  fade  away 
suddenly;  it  is  obvious  why  in  many  re¬ 
spects  he  is  somewhat  more  than  others 
obnoxious  to  the  fatal  stroke,  and  upon 
special  accounts  of  justice  he  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  more  exposed  thereto :  considering 
the  case  of  the  rich  fool  in  the  Gospel,  we 
may  easily  discern  them  ;  we  should  reckon, 
that  it  may  happen  to  us  as  it  did  there 
to  him ;  that  after  we  have  reared  great 
barns,  and  stored  up  much  goods  for  many 
years ,  our  soul  this  very  flight  may  be  re¬ 
quired  of  us  :e  however,  if  it  be  uncertain 
when,  it  is  most  certain,  that  after  a  very 
short  time  our  thread  will  be  spun  out ; 
then  shall  we  be  rifled,  and  quite  stript  of 
all;  becoming  stark -naked,  as  when  we 
came  into  the  world  : f  we  shall  not  carry 
with  us  one  grain  of  our  glistering  metals, 
or  one  rag  of  our  gaudy  stuff ;  our  stately 
houses,  our  fine  gardens,  and  our  spat’ous 
walks,  must  all  be  exchanged  for  a  close 
hole  under  ground  ;  we  must  for  ever  bid 
farewell  to  our  pomps  and  magnificences, 
to  our  feasts  and  jollities,  to  our  sports 
and  pastimes  ;g  not  one  of  all  our  numerous 
and  splendid  retinue,  no  companion  of  our 
pleasure,  no  admirer  of  our  fortune,  no 
flatterer  of  our  vices,  can  wait  upon  us  ; 
desolate  and  unattended  we  must  go  down 
to  the  chambers  of  darkness :  then  shall 
we  find  that  to  die  rich,  as  men  are  wont 
improperly  to  speak,  is  really  to  die  most 
poor ;  that  to  have  carefully  kept  our 

b  Eccles.  iii.  31.  e  Prov.  xxvii.  24.  d  James  i. 

10,  11.  •  Luke  xii.  20.  f  1  lira.  *i.  7  ;  Lcclca.  v. 

lo;Jobi.  21.  6  Isa.  xiv.  11. 
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money,  is  to  have  lost  it  utterly  ;  that  by 
leaving  much,  we  do  indeed  leave  worse 
than  nothing:  to  have  been  wealthy,  if  we 
have  been  illiberal  and  unmerciful,  will  be 
no  advantage  or  satisfaction  to  us  after  we 
are  gone  hence  ;  yea,  it  will  be  the  cause 
of  huge  damage  and  bitter  regret  unto  us. 
All  our  treasures  will  not  procure  us  any 
favour,  or  purchase  one  advocate  for  us,  in 
that  impartial  world ;  yea,  it  shall  be  they 
which  will  there  prosecute  us  with  clamo¬ 
rous  accusations,  will  bear  sore  testimony 
against  us  (  The  rust  of  them,  saith  St.  James, 
shall  be  a  witness  against  us,  signifying  our 
unjust  or  uncharitable  detention  of  them), 
will  obtain  a  most  heavy  sentence  upon  us  ;h 
they  will  render  our  audit  more  difficult, 
and  inflame  our  reckoning  ;  they  will  ag¬ 
gravate  the  guilt  of  our  sins  with  imputa¬ 
tions  of  unfaithfulness  and  ingratitude  ;  so 
with  their  load  they  will  press  us  deeper 
into  perdition:  to  omit,  that  having  so  ill 
managed  them,  we  shall  leave  them  behind 
us  as  marks  of  obloquy,  and  monuments  of 
infamy  upon  our  memories for  ordinarily 
of  such  a  rich  person  it  is  true  that  Job 
says  of  him,  Men  shall  clap  their  hands  at 
him,  and  shall  hiss  him  out  of  his  place  ;> 
like  one  who  departs  from  off  this  stage, 
after  having  very  ill  acted  his  part.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  infinitely  better  to  prevent 
this  being  necessarily  and  unprofitably  de¬ 
prived  of  our  goods,  by  seasonably  disposing 
them  so  as  may  conduce  to  our  benefit,  and 
our  comfort,  and  our  honour;*  being  very 
indifferent  and  unconcerned  in  our  affection 
toward  them  ;  modest  and  humble  in  our 
conceits  about  them  ;  moderate  and  sober 
in  our  enjoyments  of  them ;  contented  upon 
any  reasonable  occasion  to  lose  or  leave 
them ;  and  especially  most  ready  to  dispense 
them  in  that  best  way,  which  God  hath 
prescribed,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
humanity  and  charity  ?  By  thus  ordering 
our  riches,  we  shall  render  them  benefits 
and  blessings  to  us  ;k  we  shall  by  them 
procure  sure  friendship  and  favour,  great 
worship  and  respect  in  the  other  world ; 
having  so  lived  (in  the  exercise  of  bounty 
and  mercy),  we  shall  truly  die  rich,  and  in 
effect  carry  all  our  goods  along  with  us, 
or  rather  we  have  thereby  sent  them  be¬ 
fore  us ;  having,  like  wise  merchants,  trans¬ 
mitted  and  drawn  them  by  a  most  safe 
conveyance  into  our  country  and  home ; 

•  Tiff  yet*  \ffyrXTr,i  ccvoias  itrrtv  olQuvxi  re  rij*  xptiri- 
teiiv  avoi'rtUrlivou  i v TttvOot ,  x/xuv  fxex^ov  e/XTtfOV  etlA/.e, rxv 
xxt  yet%  art*  x'tokuQOx  \xfxnx  ymrxi‘ 
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ptikko/xt*  keirot. — Cnrys.  tom.  v.  Orat.  54. 
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where  infallihly  we  shall  find  them,  and 
with  everlasting  content  enjoy  them.  So 
considering  ourselves,  and  our  state,  will 
dispose  us  to  the  practice  of  these  duties. 

5th  Head  of  Discourse _ Furthermore, 

if  we  contemplate  our  wealth  itself,  we  may 
therein  descry  great  motives  to  bounty. 

1.  Thus  to  employ  our  riches  is  really 
the  best  use  they  are  capable  of ;  not  only 
the  most  innocent,  most  worthy,  most  plau¬ 
sible,  but  the  most  safe,  most  pleasant,  most 
advantageous,  and  consequently  in  all  re¬ 
spects  most  prudent  way  of  disposing  them. 
To  keep  them  close  without  using  or  en¬ 
joying  them  at  all,  is  a  most  sottish  extra¬ 
vagance,  or  a  strange  kind  of  madness ;  a 
man  thence  affecting  to  be  rich  quite  im- 
poverisheth  himself,  dispossesseth  himself  of 
all,  and  alienateth  from  himself  his  estate  if 
his  gold  is  no  more  his  than  when  it  was  in 
the  Indies,  or  lay  hid  in  the  mines ;  his  corn 
is  no  more  his  than  if  it  stood  growing  in 
Arabia  or  China ;  he  is  no  more  owner  of 
his  lands  than  he  is  master  of  Jerusalem,  or 
Grand  Cairo:  for  what  difference  is  there, 
whether  distance  of  place,  or  baseness  of 
mind,  sever  things  from  him  ?  whether  his 
own  heart,  or  another  man’s  hand,  detain 
them  from  his  use  ?  whether  he  hath  them 
not  at  all,  or  hath  them  to  no  purpose? 
whether  one  is  a  beggar  out  of  necessity  or 
by  choice  ?  is  pressed  to  want,  or  a  volun¬ 
teer  thereto  ?  Such  an  one  may  fancy  him¬ 
self  rich,  and  others  as  wise  as  himself  may 
repute  him  so:  but  so  distracted  persons 
to  themselves,  and  to  one  another,  do  seem 
great  princes,  and  style  themselves  such ; 
with  as  much  reason  almost  he  might  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  wise,  or  to  be  good.  Riches  are 
Z^rifiaru,  things  whose  nature  consists  in 
usefulness  abstract  that,  they  become  no¬ 
thing,  things  of  no  consideration  or  value ; 
he  that  hath  them  is  no  more  concerned  in 
them  than  he  that  hath  them  not :  it  is  the 
art  and  skill  to  use  affluence  of  things  wisely 
and  nobly,  which  makes  it  wealth,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  him  rich  that  hath  it;  otherwise 
the  chests  may  be  crammed,  and  the  barns 
stuffed  full,  wliile  the  man  is  miserably  poor 
and  beggarly  :  ||  it  is  in  this  sense  true  which 
the  Wise  Man  says,  There  is  that  maheth 
himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing .'  But  the 
very  having  riches  (will  such  a  man  say)  is 
matter  of  reputation ;  men  do  esteem  and 
honour  him  that  hath  them.  True,  if  he 

t  2 xo{m&fjUvof  o  x\ovto(  rifuxt  rafCLixtvuv,  rvvix*~ 
fAivof  aAXorgiouret/. — Basil.  M. 

Tam  deest  avaro  quod  habet,  quam  quod  non  habet. 

X  K a/  ><*£  ^y,fjt,ocroe.  bta*rouT0  kty  tract,  oix  iyx 

aAA’  jva  tig  btov  tturo7(  x^rA/xil/ct.  —  Chrys.  in 
3rat.  49. 

||  Desunt  inopi  multa,  avaro  omnia.—  Sen.  Epist.  1 0d. 
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knows  how,  and  hath  the  mind  to  use  them 
well:  otherwise  all  the  credit  they  yield 
consists  in  making  their  master  ridiculous 
to  wise  men,  and  infamous  among  all  men. 
But,  putting  case  that  any  should  be  so 
foolish  as  to  respect  us  merely  for  seeming 
rich,  why  should  we  accommodate  our  prac¬ 
tice  to  their  vain  opinion,  or  be  base  our¬ 
selves,  because  others  are  not  wise  ?  But 
however  (may  he  say  again),  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  them ;  a  heap  of  gold  is  the 
most  lovely  spectacle  that  one  can  behold ; 
it  does  a  man’s  heart  good  to  view  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  things  about  him.  For  this 
plea,  indeed,  he  hath  a  good  author:  this, 
it  should  seem,  was  all  the  benefit  the  Wise 
Man  observed  in  them,  accruing  to  such 
persons :  What  good  (saith  he)  is  there  to 
the  owners  thereof ,  saving  the  beholding  of 
them  with  their  eyes?m  But  if  this  be  all 
they  are  good  for,  it  is,  one  would  think, 
a  very  slim  benefit  they  afford,  little  able 
to  balance  the  pain  and  care  requisite  to 
the  acquist  and  custody  of  them  ;  a  benefit 
indeed  not  proper  to  the  possessor ;  for  any 
one  may  look  on  them  as  well  as  he,  or  on 
the  like;  any  one  at  pleasure  may  enjoy 
better  sights  ;  all  the  riches  and  ornaments 
of  nature,  the  glorious  splendours  of  hea¬ 
ven,  and  the  sweet  beauties  of  the  field, 
are  exposed  to  common  view ;  the  choicest 
magnificences  and  gallantries  of  the  world 
do  studiously  present  themselves  to  every 
man’s  eye ;  these  in  part  every  man  truly 
may  appropriate  to  himself ;  and  by  imagi¬ 
nation  any  man  can  as  well  take  all  that  he 
sees  for  his  own,  as  the  tenacious  miser 
doth  fancy  his  dear  pelf  to  be  his. 

But  mine  heir  (perhaps  he  will  further 
say)  will  thank  me,  will  praise  me,  will 
bless  me  for  my  great  care  and  providence. 
If  he  doth,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Nothing 
of  that  will  concern  thee,  or  can  reach  thee ; 
thou  shalt  not  hear  what  he  says,  or  feel  any 
good  from  what  he  does :  and  most  probably 
thou  art  mistaken  in  thy  opinion  concerning 
him  ;  as  thou  knowest  not  who  he  shall  be 
that  shall  gather  all  thou  heapest  up ,  or 
shall  rule  over  all  thy  labour  ( whether  he 
shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  foolp  a  kinsman 
or  a  stranger,  a  friend  or  a  foe),  so  thou 
canst  as  little  guess  what  he  will  think  or 
say:  if  he  hath  wit,  he  may  sweetly  laugh 
at  thee  for  thy  fond  wisdom;  if  he  hath 
none,  his  commendations  will  little  adorn 
thy  memory ;  he  will  to  thy  disgrace  spend 
what  thou  leavest,  as  vainly  as  thou  didst 
get  or  keep  it.  But  (this  to  be  sure  he  will 
in  the  end  say  for  himself)  money  is  a  good 
reserve  against  necessary  occasions,  or  bad 

“  Ecclcs.  V.  11.  «  Psal.  xxxix.  6;  Eccles.  ii.  19. 


times  that  may  come ;  against  the  time  of  old 
age,  of  sickness,  of  adversity ;  it  is  the  surest 
friend  a  man  can  have  in  such  cases,  which, 
when  all  fails,  will  be  ready  to  help  him: 
The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his  strong  city:0 
the  Wise  Man,  he  thinks,  never  spake  more 
wisely ;  he  therefore  will  not  dismantle  this 
fortress,  but  will  keep  it  well  stored,  letting 
therefore  his  wealth  lie  dead  and  useless 
by  him.  But  (to  let  pass  now  the  profane 
infidelity  of  this  plea,  excluding  all  hope  in 
God,  and  substituting  our  providence  in 
the  room  of  his)  what  a  folly  is  it  thus  to 
anticipate  evil,  and  to  create  to  ourselves 
a  present  adversity  from  a  suspicion  of  one 
future ;  to  pinch  ourselves  now,  lest  we 
should  suffer  hereafter ;  to  pine  to-day, 
because  we  can  imagine  it  possible  that  we 
may  starve  to-morrow ;  to  forego  certain 
occasions  of  enjoying  our  goods,  for  that 
perchance  the  like  occasions  may  happen 
one  day,  we  know  not  when ;  not  to  use 
things  now,  when  reason  bids  us,  because 
they  may  be  useful  at  another  time!  Not 
considering  also,  that  many  intervenient 
accidents,  more  probably  than  a  moderate 
and  handsome  use  of  our  wealth,  may  crop 
the  excrescences  thereof. 

2.  But  setting  aside  these  absurd  excuses 
of  penuriousness,  we  may  consider,  that, 
secluding  the  good  use  of  them  in  bene¬ 
ficence,  riches  are  very  impertinent,  very 
cumbersome,  very  dangerous,  very  mis¬ 
chievous  things;  either  superfluous  toys, 
or  troublesome  clogs,  or  treacherous  snares, 
or  rather  all  these  in  combination,  produc¬ 
tive  of  trouble,  sorrow,  and  sin.  A  small 
pittance  will  and  must  suffice,  to  all  rea¬ 
sonable  purposes,  to  satisfy  our  necessities, 
to  procure  conveniences,  to  yield  innocent 
delight  and  ease :  our  nature  doth  not  re¬ 
quire,  nor  can  bear  much:  (Take  heed  and 
bexcare  of  covetousness ,  saith  our  Lord; 
for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth; 
that  is,  a  man  may  live  well  without  it:) 
all  the  rest,  setting  beneficence  apart,  can 
only  serve  vanity  or  vice, will  make  us  really 
fools  or  slaves.*  (They  that  will  be  rich , 
saith  the  apostle,  fall  into  temptation  and 
a  snare ,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful 
lusts ,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition .p)  They  puff  up  our  minds  with 
vain  and  false  conceits;  making  us,  as  if  we 
were  in  a  dream  or  phrenzy,  to  take  our¬ 
selves  for  other  persons,  more  great,  more 
wise,  more  good,  more  happy  than  we  are ; 

■  Corporis  exigua  desideria  sunt ;  frigus  submovero 
▼ult,  aliinentis  famem  ac  sitim  extingucrc  ;  quicquid 
extra  concupi^citur,  vitiis,  non  usibus,  laboratur.— 
Sen.  Cons,  an  Helc.  9. 

0  Prov.  x.  15.  p  Luke  xii.  15;  1  Tim.  vi.  8,  9. 
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for  constantly,  as  the  Wise  Man  observed, 
The  rich  man  is  wise  in  his  oicn  conceit; 
Great  men  are  not  always  wise .q  And  Agar 
thus  intimates  in  his  prayer,  Remove  far 
from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  Aches. T  They  render  us  in¬ 
sensible  and  forgetful  of  God,  of  ourselves, 
of  piety  and  virtue,  of  all  that  is  good  and 
worthy  of  us;  (Lest  I  he  full ,  said  that 
good  man  again,  assigning  a  reason  why  he 
deprecated  being  rich,  and  deny  thee ,  and 
say ,  Who  is  the  Lord t s)  they  swallow  up 
our  thoughts,  our  affections,  our  endea¬ 
vours,  our  time  and  leisure,  possessing  our 
hearts  with  a  doting  love  unto  them  (ex¬ 
cluding  other  good  affections),  distracting 
our  minds  with  anxious  cares  about  them 
(choking  other  good  thoughts),  encumber¬ 
ing  all  our  life  with  business  about  them 
(inconsistent  with  due  attention  to  our  other 
more  weighty  and  necessary  concernments), 
filling  our  heads  with  suspicions  and  fears, 
piercing  our  hearts  with  troubles  and  sor¬ 
rows  ;*  they  immerse  our  souls  in  all  the 
follies  of  pride,  in  all  the  filths  of  luxury, 
in  all  the  mischiefs  emergent  from  sloth 
and  stupidity ;  they  are  the  root  of  all  evils' 1 
unto  us,  and  the  greatest  obstructions  of 
our  true  happiness,  rendering  salvation 
almost  impossible,  and  heaven  in  a  man¬ 
ner  inaccessible  to  us ;  so  that  to  be  rich 
(if  severed  from  a  sober  mind,  and  a  free 
heart)  is  a  great  disease,  and  the  source  of 
many  grievous  distempers  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  from  which  we  cannot  well  other¬ 
wise  secure  or  rescue  ourselves,  than  by 
liberally  spending  them  in  works  of  bounty 
and  mercy :  *  so  shall  we  ease  ourselves 
of  the  burdens,  so  shall  we  elude  the  temp¬ 
tations,  so  shall  we  abandon  the  vices,  and 
so  shall  we  escape  all  the  sad  mischiefs 
incident  to  them :  thus  to  use  wealth  shall 
turn  it  into  a  convenience,  and  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  our  lives,  into  a  considerable  bless¬ 
ing,  and  a  ground  of  much  comfort  to  us. 
Excluding  this  use  of  wealth,  or  abstract¬ 
ing  a  capacity  of  doing  good  therewith, 
nothing  is  more  pitiful  and  despicable  than 
it ;  it  is  but  like  the  load  or  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  an  ass :  a  wise  man  on  that  con¬ 
dition  would  not  choose  it,  or  endure  to  be 
pestered  with  it;  but  would  serve  it  as 
those  philosophers  did,  who  Hung  it  away, 
that  it  might  not  disturb  their  contempla¬ 
tions:  ’tisthe  power  it  affords  of  benefiting 
men,  which  only  can  season  and  ingratiate 

■  'Arefoenreu  n  rcu  C^out.  net  tr'O.re  ze^on.ee.  — 
Naz.  Or.  27. 

''  Prov  xxv til.  II  ;  Job  xxxii.  9.  r  Prov.  xxx.  8. 

*  rov.  XXX.  9.  1  Matt.  vi.  24  ;  EcCleS.  XXxi.  1  ;  Matt. 
xi;i.  22 ;  Luke  x.  41  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  4  ;  Janas  v.  5 ;  Luke 
xv  .  |9.  “  l  Tint.  vi.  10;  Matt.  xix.  23,  24.  1 
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I  it  to  the  relish  of  such  a  person :  otherwise 
it  is  evidently  true,  which  the  Wise  Man 
affirms,  Prov.  xv.  16 — Better  is  a  little 
with  the  fear  of  the  Lord ,  than  great  trea¬ 
sure,  and  trouble  therewith. 

3.  Again ;  we  may  consider,  that  to  dis¬ 
pense  our  wealth  liberally  is  the  best  way 
to  preserve  it,  and  to  continue  masters 
thereof ;  what  we  give  is  not  thrown  away, 
but  saved  from  danger  :f  while  we  detain 
it  at  home  (as  it  seems  to  us)  it  really  is 
abroad,  and  at  adventures ;  it  is  out  at 
sea,  sailing  perilously  in  storms,  near  rocks 
and  shelves,  amongst  pirates  ;  nor  can  it 
ever  be  safe,  till  it  is  brought  into  this  port, 
or  ensured  this  way:  when  we  have  be¬ 
stowed  it  on  the  poor,  then  we  have  lodged 
it  in  unquestionable  safety ;  in  a  place 
where  no  rapine,  no  deceit,  no  mishap,  no 

I  corruption,  can  ever  by  any  means  come  at 
it.  J  All  our  doors  and  bars,  all  our  forces 
and  guards,  all  the  circumspection  and 
vigilancy  we  can  use,  are  no  defence  or 
security  at  all  in  comparison  to  this  dis¬ 
posal  thereof :  the  poor  man’s  stomach  is  a 
granary  for  our  corn,  which  never  can  be 
exhausted ;  the  poor  man’s  back  is  a  ward¬ 
robe  for  our  clothes,  which  never  can  be 
pillaged ;  the  poor  man’s  pocket  is  a  bank 
for  our  money,  which  never  can  disappoint 
or  deceive  us :  all  the  rich  traders  in  the 
world  may  decay  and  break ;  but  the  poor 
man  can  never  fail,  except  God  himself 
turn  bankrupt ;  for  what  we  give  to  the 
poor,  we  deliver  and  intrust  in  his  hands, 
out  of  which  no  force  can  wring  it,  no  craft 
can  filch  it;  it  is  laid  up  in  heaven,  whi¬ 
ther  no  thief  can  climb,  where  no  moth 
or  rust  do  abide.  In  despite  of  all  the 
fortune,  of  all  the  might,  of  all  the  malice 
in  the  world,  the  liberal  man  will  ever  be 
rich :  for  God's  providence  is  his  estate ; 
God’s  wisdom  and  power  are  his  defence; 
God’s  love  and  favour  are  his  reward  ; 
God’s  word  is  his  assurance :  who  hath 
said  it,  that  he  which  giveth  to  the  poor 
shall  not  lack:"  no  vicissitude  therefore  of 
things  can  surprise  him,  or  find  him  un¬ 
furnished  ;  no  disaster  can  impoverish  him  ; 
no  adversity  can  overwhelm  him  ;  he  hath 
a  certain  reserve  against  all  times  and  oc- 

t  MtjJi  votAi^t  iXtrifJLCtrCvw  avxXufcx  itvxiy  uXXcc 
t ^ctrobov,  fx.y,b i  bxrxvr.v,  x>Xx  ‘xexyvoxrilxv ,  ,t4S yx £ 
Xxufixvia,  v)  bibus,  &c.— Chrys.  tom.  v.  p  208. 

t  Mr,  toIvuv  QiibupoiOx  %*r,/AXTUv'  /xxXbov  bi  CttbuuiOx 

7UV  ZtffjLXTUV  0  yxe  QuboiCtVCf  TUV  0VTUV  US  7X(  TUV  TtVY,- 

ruv  %t.{X{;f  xItoc.  ivxTOTtOtrxi,  U;  rov  xtrvkov  Oy.cxu^ov 
xx!  Xv.erTXts  xx!  olztrcuc  xxi  rvxoQxvrxis  xxxoi>^yots,  *cd 
rxrxic  iyohoif  xvxXutov. — Chrys.  tom.  v.  Orat.  55. 

Multi  t-ancti,  et  sanctxe  omnimodo  caventes  ipsas 
velut  matres  deliciarum  divitiasdispergendo  pauperi- 
l»us  adjecerunt.  ct  tali  modo  in  crrlestibus  thesauros 
tutius  condiderunt — Aug.  Ep.  121. 
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casions  :  he  that  deciseth  liberal  things ,  by 
liberal  things  shall  he  stand*  saith  the  pro¬ 
phet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  being  nig- 
i  gardly  is  the  likeliest  course  we  can  take 
te  lose  our  wealth  and  estate ;  we  thereby 
expose  them  to  danger,  and  leave  them 
defenceless ;  we  subject  them  to  the  en¬ 
vious  eye,  to  the  slanderous  tongue,  to  the 
ravenous  and  insidious  hand;  we  deprive 
them  of  divine  protection,  which  if  it  be 
away,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain:y  we 
provoke  God  irrecoverably  to  take  it  from 
us,  as  he  did  the  talent  from  that  unpro¬ 
fitable  servant,  who  did  not  use  it  well. 
We  do  indeed  thereby  yield  God  just  cause 
i  of  war  and  enmity  against  us ;  which  being, 
omnia  dat  qui  justa  negat ;  we  do  forfeit 
all  to  divine  justice,  by  denying  that  por¬ 
tion  which  belongs  to  him,  and  which  he 
I  claims.  Can  we  hope  to  live  in  quiet  pos- 
I  session  of  any  thing,  if  we  refuse  to  pay 
our  due  tributes  and  taxes  imposed  upon 
j  us  by  our  almighty  Sovereign  ;  if  we  live 
j  in  such  rebellion  against  his  authority,  such 
|  violation  of  his  right,  such  diffidence  to  his 
[  word?  No:  He  t/iat  trusteth  in  his  riches 
shall  fall;  but  the  righteous  shall  flourish 
as  a  branch  :*  such  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  covetous  and  the  liberal,  in  point 
of  security  and  success  concerning  their 
estate. 

Even  according  to  the  human  and  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  esteeming  things  (abstracting 
from  the  special  providence  of  God),  the 
liberal  person  hath,  in  consequence  of  his 
bounty,  more  real  security  for  his  wealth, 
than  this  world  hath  any  other :  he  thereby 
gets  an  interest  in  the  gratitude  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  those  whom  he  obligeth,  together 
with  the  good-will  and  respect  of  all  men 
who  are  spectators  of  his  virtuous  and  ge¬ 
nerous  dealing:  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  men  are  repositories  to  him  of  a  treasure, 
which  nothing  can  extort  from  him,  or  de¬ 
fraud  him  of.  If  any  mischance  should 
arrive,  or  any  want  come  near  him,  all 
men  would  be  ready  to  commiserate  him, 
every  man  would  hasten  to  his  succour. 
As  when  a  haughty,  a  greedy,  or  a  gripple 
man  do  fall  into  calamity  or  disgrace,  scarce 
any  one  regardeth  or  pitieth  him :  fortune,  ! 
deserting  such  a  person,  carries  all  with  it, 
few  or  none  stick  to  him ;  his  most  zealous 
flatterers  are  commonly  the  first  that  for¬ 
sake  him  ;*  contempt  and  neglect  are  the 
only  adherents  to  his  condition ;  that  of  the 
Wise  Man  appears  verified  :  He  that  hideth 
his  eyes  from  the  poor ,  shall  have  many  a 

*  Miraris  cum  tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas. 

Si  P£ino  prsestet  quern  non  mcrcaris  ainorem. 

Hor.  Semi.  i.  !. 

*  Isa.  xxziL  8.  y  Tsai,  cxxvii.  1.  *  Prov.  xi.  28. 
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curse.*  So  the  courteous  and  bountiful  per¬ 
son,  when  fortune  seems  to  frown  on  him, 
hath  a  sure  refuge  in  the  good-will  and 
esteem  of  men  ;  all  men,  upon  the  accounts 
of  honour  and  honesty,  take  themselves  to 
be  concerned  in  his  case,  and  engaged  to 
favour  him  ;  even  those,  who  before  were 
strangers,  become  then  his  friends,  and  in 
effect  discover  their  affection  to  him ;  it,  in 
the  common  judgment  of  people,  appears 
an  indignity  and  a  disgrace  to  mankind, 
that  such  a  man  should  want  or  suffer. 

4.  Nay  further,  we  may  consider,  that 
exercising  bounty  is  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  improving  and  increasing  an 
estate ;  but  that  being  tenacious  and  illibe¬ 
ral  doth  tend  to  the  diminution  and  decay 
thereof.  The  way  to  obtain  a  great  increase 
is,  to  sowjnuch :  he  that  sows  little,  how  can 
he  expect  a  good  crop  ?  It  is  as  true  in 
spiritual  husbandry  as  it  is  in  others,  that 
what  a  man  someth ,  that  he  shall  reap*  both 
in  kind  and  according  to  proportion:  so 
that  great  husbandman  St.  Paul  assureth 
us  :  He  that  someth  sparingly  shall  reap  spa¬ 
ringly  ;  but  he  that  someth  bountifully  shall 
also  reap  bountifully  :c  and  Solomon  means 
the  same,  when  he  saith,  To  him  that  som¬ 
eth  righteousness  shall  be  a  sure  reward .d 
The  way  to  gain  abundantly  is,  you  know 
well,  to  trade  boldly ;  he  that  will  not  ad¬ 
venture  any  thing  considerable,  how  can 
he  think  of  a  large  return  ?  Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance ,  so  shall  thy  barns 
be  filed  with  plenty ,  and  thy  presses  shall 
burst  out  with  new  wine;  Prov.  iii.  9,  10. 
’Tis  so  likewise  in  the  evangelical  negotia¬ 
tions  ;  if  we  put  out  much  upon  score  of 
conscience  or  charity,  we  shall  be  sure  to 
profit  much.  Liberality  is  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  trafiick  that  can  be ;  it  is  bringing 
mu-  wares  to  the  best  market ;  it  is  letting 
out  our  money  into  the  best  hands :  we 
thereby  lend  our  money  to  God,  who  re¬ 
pays  with  vast  usury ;  an  hundred  to  one 
is  the  rate  he  allows  at  present,  and  above 
a  hundred  millions  to  one  he  will  render 
hereafter ;  so  that  if  you  will  be  merchants 
this  way,  you  shall  be  sure  to  thrive,  you 
cannot  fail  to  grow  rich  most  easily  and 
speedily:  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made 
fat ,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered 
himself  :c  this  is  that  which  St.  Paul  again 
argues  upon,  when,  commending  the  Phi- 
lippians’  free  kindness  toward  him,  he  says, 
Not  because  I  desire  a  gift,  but  I  desire 
fruit  that  may  abound  to  your  account ,r 
Bounty  yields  xa^Tov  TXiov«£«wra,  a  fruit 
that  multiplies,  and  abundantly  turns  to 

*  Prov.  xxviii.  27.  b  Cal.  vi.  7, 8.  c  2  Cor.  ix.  6.  10. 
d  Prov.  xi.  18.  •  Prov.  xi,  25.  >  Phil.  Iv.  17. 
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good  account;  it  indeed  procuring  God’s 
benediction,  the  fountain  of  all  desirable 
plenty  and  prosperity ;  for  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord ,  it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no 
sorrow  icith  it.g  It  is  therefore  the  greatest 
want  of  policy,  the  worst  ill-husbandry  and 
unthriftiness  that  can  be,  to  be  sparing  this 
way ;  he  that  useth  it  cannot  be  thriving ; 
he  must  spend  upon  the  main  stock,  and 
may  be  sure  to  get  nothing  considerable. 
God  ordinarily  so  proceeds,  as  to  recom¬ 
pense  and  retaliate  men  in  the  same  kind 
wherein  they  endeavour  to  please  him,  or 
presume  to  offend  him ;  so  that  for  them 
who  freely  offer  him  their  goods,  he  in  re¬ 
gard  thereto  will  prosper  their  dealings, 
and  bless  their  estates  (For  this  very  thing 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy 
works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine 
hand  unto,  says  Moses  :h)  but  they  who  will 
not  lay  out  any  thing  for  him,  he  will  not 
concern  himself  in  their  success  otherwise 
than  to  cross  it,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  curse 
it  ;■  for  if  he  seem  to  favour  them  for  a 
time  with  some  prosperity  in  their  affairs, 
their  condition  is  much  worse  thereby,  their 
account  will  be  more  grievous,  and  their 
fate  more  disastrous  in  the  end. 

5.  Further,  the  contributing  part  of  our 
goods  to  the  poor  will  qualify  us  to  enjoy 
the  rest  with  satisfaction  and  comfort.  The 
oblation  of  these  first-fruits,  as  it  will  sanc¬ 
tify  the  whole  lump  of  our  estate,  so  it  wall 
sweeten  it ;  hating  offered  this  well-pleasing 
sacrifice  of  piety,  having  discharged  this 
debt  of  justice,  "having  paid  this  tribute  of 
gratitude,  our  hearts  being  at  rest,  and 
our  conscience  well  satisfied,  we  shall,  like 
those  good  people  in  the  Acts,  eat  our  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart  p  to 
see  the  poor  man  by  our  means  accommo¬ 
dated,  eased,  and  refreshed,  will  give  a 
delicious  relish  to  all  our  enjoyments.  But 
withholding  his  portion  from  the  poor,  as 
it  will  pollute  and  profane  all  our  estate, 
so  it  will  render  the  fruition  thereof  sour 
or  unsavoury  to  us:  for  can  we  with  any 
content  taste  our  dainties,  or  view  our 
plenties,  while  the  poor  man  stands  in  sight 
pining  with  hunger  ?  *  Can  we  without  re¬ 
gret  see  our  walls  clothed  with  tapestry, 
our  horses  decked  with  golden  trappings, 
our  attendants  strutting  in  wanton  gaiety, 
while  our  honest  poor  brother  appears  half 
naked,  and  trembling  with  cold  ?  Can  we 
carry  on  one  finger  enough  to  furnish  ten 

•  'Eyyv;  o  xifr.g,  llf  roZrov  olx\qv\ou  n  ruv  cri^irruv' 
t/  xcu  <ru  xa.tz-.Uf  axt-rruv,  xcu  evrog  truvuiv,  xcu  trv  xecu- 
■xccLvt,  xcu  cZxcg  xcu  <ru  xat^u  xcu  e-jrog 

xt^tT^tro/Mtcg  totrcii  ■, — Nazian.  Oral.  27. 

*  Prov.  x.  22.  h  Deut.  xv.  10. 

•  Psal.  l.vxiii-  17.  J  Acts.  ii.  16. 
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poor  people  with  necessaries,  and  have  the 
heart  within  us,  without  shame  and  dis¬ 
pleasure,  to  see  them  want?  No;  the  sense 
of  our  impiety  and  ingratitude  toward  God, 
of  our  inhumanity  and  unworthiness  to¬ 
ward  our  neighbour,  will  not  fail  (if  ever 
we  considerately  reflect  on  our  behaviour) 
to  sting  us  with  cruel  remorse  and  self- 
condemnation  ;  the  clamours  of  want  and 
misery  surrounding  us  will  pierce  our  ears, 
and  wound  our  hearts ;  the  frequent  objects 
of  pity  and  mercy,  do  what  we  can  to  banish 
them  from  our  prospect  or  regard,  will  so 
assail,  and  so  pursue  us,  as  to  disturb  the 
freedom  of  our  enjoyments,  to  quash  the 
briskness  of  our  mirth,  to  allay  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  our  pleasure ;  yea  rather,  if  stupi¬ 
dity  and  obduration  have  not  seized  on  us. 
to  imbitter  all  unto  us ;  we  shall  feel  that 
true,  which  Zophar  speaks  of  the  cruel  and 
covetous  oppressor :  Surely  he  shall  not  fee 
quietness  in  his  belly  —  he  shall  not  rejoict 
in  his  substance  —  in  the  fulness  of  his  suf¬ 
ficiency  he  shall  be  in  straits .k 

6.  1  shall  touch  but  one  consideratior 
more,  persuasive  of  this  practice  ;  it  i: 
this :  The  peculiar  nature  of  our  religior 
specially  requires  it,  and  the  honour  there 
of  exacts  it  from  us ;  nothing  better  suit: 
Christianity,  nothing  more  graces  it,  thai 
liberality;  nothing  is  more  inconsistent 
therewith,  or  more  disparageth  it,  that 
being  miserable  and  sordid.  A  Christiai 
niggard  is  the  veriest  nonsense  than  cai 
be ;  for  what  is  a  Christian  ?  what,  but ; 
man  who  adores  God  alone,  who  loves  Got 
above  all  things,  who  reposes  all  his  trus 
and  confidence  in  God?  What  is  he,  bu 
one  who  undertaketh  to  imitate  the  mos 
good  and  bountiful  God ;  to  follow,  a 
the  best  pattern  of  his  practice,  the  mos 
benign  and  charitable  Jesus,  the  Son  o 
God;  to  obey  the  laws  of  God,  and  hi 
Christ,  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  i 
charity;  half  whose  religion  doth  consis 
in  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself?  Wha 
is  he,  further,  but  one  who  hath  renoun 
ced  this  world,  with  all  the  vain  pomps  am 
pleasures  of  it;  who  professes  himself  ii 
disposition  and  affection  of  mind  to  forsak 
all  things  for  Christ’s  sake ;  who  pretend 
little  to  value,  affect,  or  care  for  any  thin; 
under  heaven ;  having  all  his  main  concern 
ments  and  treasures,  his  heart,  his  hopes 
and  his  happiness,  in  another  world?  Sue] 
is  a  Christian.  And  what  is  a  niggard 
All  things  quite  contrary :  one  whose  prac 
tice  manifestly  shows  him  to  worship  an 
other  thing  beside  and  before  God ;  to  lov 
mammon  above  God,  and  more  to  confid 

k  Job  XX.  IS,  20.  22. 
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in  it,  than  in  him ;  one  who  bears  small 
gooil-will,  kindness,  or  pity,  towards  his 
brother;  who  is  little  affected  or  concerned 
with  things  future  or  celestial;  whose  mind 
and  heart  are  riveted  to  this  world  ;  whose 
hopes  and  happinesses  are  settled  here 
below ;  whose  soul  is  deeply  immersed  and 
buried  in  earth ;  one  who,  according  to 
constant  habit,  notoriously  breaketh  the  two 
great  heads  of  Christian  duty,  loving  God 
with  all  his  heart ,  and  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self ;  it  is,  therefore,  by  comparing  those 
things,  very  plain,  that  we  pretend  to  re¬ 
concile  gross  contradictions  and  inconsis¬ 
tencies,  if  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  are  illiberal.  It  is  indeed  the 
special  grace  and  glory  of  our  religion,  that 
it  consisteth  not  in  barren  speculations,  or 
empty  formalities,  or  forward  professions; 
not  in  fancying  curiously,  or  speaking  zea¬ 
lously,  or  looking  demurely;  but  in  really 
producing  sensible  fruits  of  goodness ;  in 
doing,  as  St.  Paul  signifies,  things  good 
and  profitable  unto  men,1  such  as  those 
chiefly  are,  of  which  we  speak.  The  most 
gracious  wisdom  of  God  hath  so  modelled 
our  religion,  that  according  to  it  piety  and 
charity  are  the  same  thing;  that  we  can 
never  express  ourselves  more  dutiful  to¬ 
ward  him,  or  better  please  him,  or  more 
truly  glorify  him,  than  when  we  are  kind 
and  good  to  our  poor  brother.  We  gross¬ 
ly  mistake,  if  we  take  giving  of  alms  to 
be  a  Jewish  or  Popish  practice,  suitable 
to  children  and  dullards  in  religion,  be¬ 
neath  so  refined,  so  improved,  so  loftily 
spiritual  gallants  as  we.  No:  ’tis  a  duty 
most  properly  and  most  highly  Christian, 
as  none  more ;  a  most  goodly  fruit  of  grace, 
and  a  most  faithful  mark  thereof:  By  the 
experiment  of  this  ministration ,  we  (as  St 
Paul  saith)  glorify  God  for  our  professed 
subjection  unto  the  Gospel  of  Christ ,  and 
for  our  liberal  distribution  unto  our  brethren 
and  unto  all  men:m  without  it,  our  faith  is 
dead  and  senseless,  our  high  attainments 
are  fond  presumptions,  our  fine  notions  and 
delicate  spiritualities  are  in  truth  but  silly 
dreams,  the  issues  of  a  proud  and  ignorant 
fancy;  he  that  appears  hard-hearted  and 
close-fisted  towards  his  needy  brother,  let 
him  think  or  call  himself  what  he  pleaseth, 
he  plainly  is  no  Christian,  but  a  blemish,  a 
reproach,  and  a  scandal  to  that  honourable 
name. 

7.  To  afr  these  considerations  and  rea¬ 
sons  inducing  to  the  practice  of  this  kind 
of  charity,  I  might  subjoin  examples,  and 
set  before  you  the  fairest  copies  that  can 
be  imagined  thereof.  We  have  for  it  the 
'  Tit.  iii.  8.  “2  Cor.  ix.  13. 
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pattern  of  God  himself,  who  is  infinitely 
munificent  and  merciful ;  from  whom  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  descendeth;  who  giveth 
life ,  and  breath ,  and  all  things  unto  all; 
who  giveth  liberally ,  and  upbraideth  not ." 
We  have  the  example  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  out  of  pure  charity  did  freely  part 
with  the  riches  and  glories  of  eternity,  vo¬ 
luntarily  embracing  extreme  poverty  and 
want  for  our  sake,  that  we  who  were  poor 
might  be  enriched,  we  that  were  miserable 
might  become  happy ;  who  went  about  doing 
good,0  spent  all  his  life  in  painful  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  beneficence,  and  relieving  the  needs 
of  men  in  every  kind.  We  have  the  blessed 
patriarchs  to  follow,  who  at  God’s  pleasure 
and  call  did  readily  leave  their  country, 
their  friends,  their  goods,  and  all  they  had. 
We  have  the  practice  of  the  holy  apostles, 
who  freely  let  go  all  to  follow  their  Lord;'' 
who  cheerfully  sustained  all  sorts  of  losses, 
disgraces,  and  pains,  for  promoting  the 
honour  of  God,  and  procuring  good  unto 
men:  we  have  to  move  and  encourage  us 
hereto  the  first  and  best  Christians,  "most 
full  of  grace  and  holy  zeal,  who,  so  many 
as  were  possessors  of  lands  and  houses,  did 
sell  them,  and  did  impart  the  price  of  them 
to  the  community,  so  that  there  was  none 
poor  among  them,  and  that  distribution  was 
made  to  every  one  as  he  had  need*  We 
have  all  the  saints  and  eminent  servants  of 
God  in  all  times,  who  have  been  high  and 
wonderful  in  the  performance  of  these 
duties.  I  could  tell  you  of  the  blessed 
martyr  St.  Cyprian/  who  was  liberal  by 
wholesale,  bestowing  all  at  once  a  fair 
estate  on  God  and  the  poor ;  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  bishop  St.  Basil,  who  constantly 
waited  on  the  sick,  and  kissed  their  sores; 
of  the  most  pious  confessor  St.  Martin,  who 
having  but  one  coat  left,  and  seeing  a  poor 
man  that  wanted  clothes,  tore  it  in  two 
pieces,  and  gave  one  to  that  poor  man:  and 
many  like  instances  out  of  authentic  his¬ 
tory  might  be  produced,  apt  to  provoke  our 
imitation.  I  might  also,  to  beget  emulation 
and  shame  in  us,  represent  exemplary  prac¬ 
tices  of  humanity  and  charity  even  in  Jews, 
Mahometans,  and  Pagans  (such  as  in  these 
cold  days  might  pass  for  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  among  us ;)  but  I  shall  only  propound 
one  present  and  sensible  example  ;  that  of 
this  noble  city,  whose  public  bounty  and 
charity  in  all  kinds  (in  education  of  orphans, 
in  curing  the  diseased  both  in  body  and 
mind,  in  provision  for  the  poor,  in  reliev¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  necessities  and  miseries)  let 

”  James  i.  5,  17;  Acts  xvii.  25;  2  Cor,  viii  9 
”  a-  38.  T  Matt.  xix.  27.  <•  Acts  iv.  31.  35! 

'  l’ontius  iu  Vit.  Cypr. ;  Or.  Naz.  Or.  40  ;  Sulp.  Scv. 
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me  earnestly  entreat  and  exhort  us  all  for 
God’s  sake,  as  we  are  able,  by  our  private 
charity  to  imitate,  to  encourage,  and  to 
assist ;  let  us  do  this  so  much  the  more 
willingly  and  freely,  as  the  sad  circum¬ 
stances  of  things,  by  God’s  judgments 
brought  upon  us,  do  plainly  require  that 
the  public  charity  itself  (lying  under  so 
great  impediments,  diseouragements,  and 
distresses)  should  be  supported,  supplied, 
and  relieved  bv  particular  liberality.  No 
words  that  I  can  devise  will  be  so  apt  to 
affect  and  move  you,  as  the  case  itself,  if 
you  please  to  consider  it :  hear  it  there¬ 
fore  speaking,  and,  I  pray,  with  a  pious 
and  charitable  disposition  of  mind  attend 
thereto : — 

A  true  Report ,  &c'. 

For  this  excellent  pattern  of  pious  bounty 
and  mercy,  let  us  heartily  thank  Almighty 
God  ;  let  us  humbly  implore  God's  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  future  management  of  it ;  let  us 
pay  due  respects  to  the  worthy  promoters 
thereof,  and  pray  for  rewards  upon  them, 
answerable  to  their  charitable  care  and 
industry  employed  therein  ;  let  us  also, 
according  to  our  ability,  perform  our  duty 
in  following  and  furthering  it :  for  encou¬ 
ragement  to  which  practice,  give  me  leave 
briefly  to  reflect  upon  the  latter  part  of  my 
text :  which  represents  some  instances  of 
the  felicity  proper  to  a  bountiful  person, 
or  some  rewards  peculiar  to  the  exercising 
the  duties  of  bounty  and  mercy. 

The  first  is,  His  righteousness  endureth 
fur  ever.  These  words  are  capable  of  va¬ 
rious  senses,  or  of  divers  respects :  they 
may  import,  that  the  fame  and  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  bounty  is  very  durable,  or 
that  the  effects  thereof  do  lastingly  con¬ 
tinue,  or  that  eternal  rewards  are  designed 
thereto ;  they  may  respect  the  bountiful 
man  himself,  or  his  posterity  here ;  they 
may  simply  relate  to  an  endurance  in  God’s 
regard  and  care ;  or  they  may  with  that 
also  comprehend  a  continuance  in  the  good 
memory  and  honourable  mention  of  men. 
Now  in  truth,  according  to  all  these  in¬ 
terpretations,  the  bountiful  man’s  righte¬ 
ousness  doth  endure  for  ever,  that  is,  very 
lastingly  (or  so  long  as  the  special  nature 
of  the  case  doth  bear),  in  any  sense ;  or  for 
an  absolute  perpetuity  in  some  sense  :  the 
wrords  in  their  plenitude  do  naturally  and 
without  straining  involve  so  many  truths  ; 
none  of  which,  therefore,  we  think  fit  to 
exclude,  but  shall  briefly  touch  them  all. 

1.  As  for  future  reputation  and  fame 
(which  that  it  in  part  is  intended  here,  that 
which  precedes,  The  righteous  shall  he  had 
in  everlasting  remembrance ,  doth  argue),  it 
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is  evident,  that  it  peculiarly  attends  upon 
this  practice:  the  bountiful  person  is  espe¬ 
cially  that/ust  man, whose  memory  is  blessed'1 
(is  etr  s ■yn.up.iuv,  as  the  Greek  renders  it; 
that  is,  is  prosecuted  with  commendations 
and  praises.)  No  spices  can  so  embalm  a 
man,  no  monument  can  so  preserve  his 
name  and  memory,  as  works  of  beneficence; 
no  other  fame  is  comparably  so  precious, 
or  truly  glorious,  as  that  which  grows  from 
thence:  the  renown  of  power  and  prowess, 
of  wit  or  learning,  of  any  wisdom  or  skill, 
may  dwell  in  the  fancies  of  men  with  some 
admiration :  but  the  remembrance  of  bounty 
reigns  in  their  hearts  with  cordial  esteem 
and  affection  ;  there  erecting  immoveable 
trophies  over  death  and  oblivion,  and  thence 
spreading  itself  through  the  tongues  of  men 
with  sincere  and  sprightly  commendations. 
The  bountiful  man’s  very  dust  is  fragrant, 
and  his  grave  venerable  ;  his  name  is  never 
mentioned  without  respect ;  his  actions  have 
always  these  best  echoes,  with  innumerable 
iterations  resounding  after  them :  His  goods 
shall  be  established ,  and  the  congregation 
shall  declare  his  alms  ;  Ecclus.  xxxii.  1 1 . 
This  was  a  true  friend  to  mankind ;  this 
was  a  real  benefactor  to  the  world  ;  this 
was  a  man  good  in  earnest,  and  pious  to 
good  purpose. 

2.  The  effects  of  his  righteousness  are 
likewise  very  durable:  when  he  "has  de¬ 
parted  hence,  and  in  person  is  no  more 
seen,  he  remains  visible  and  sensible  in  the 
footsteps  and  fruits  of  his  goodness  ;  the 
poor  still  beholds  him  present  in  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  himself  and  his  family ;  the  sick 
man  feels  him  in  the  refreshment  which 
he  yet  enjoys  by  his  provision;  he  super- 
vives  in  the  heart  of  the  afflicted,  which 
still  resents  the  comfort,  and  rejoices  in  the 
ease,  which  he  procured  him  ;  all  the  world 
derives  benefit  from  him  by  the  edification 
it  receiveth  from  his  example ;  religion  ob- 
taineth  profit  and  ornament,  God  himself 
enjoyeth  glory  and  praise,  from  his  right¬ 
eousness. 

3.  His  righteousness  also  endureth  in  re¬ 
spect  to  his  posterity.  It  is  an  usual  plea 
for  tenacity  and  parsimony,  that  care  must 
be  had  of  posterity,  that  enough  must  be 
provided  and  laid  up  for  the  family :  but 
in  truth  this  is  a  very  absurd  excuse ;  and 
doing  according  thereto  is  a  very  prepos¬ 
terous  method  of  proceeding  toward  that 
end ;  it  is  really  the  greatest  improvidence 
in  that  respect,  and  the  truest  neglect  that 
can  be  of  our  children  :  for  so  doing,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  seeming  estate,  we  entail  a  real 
curse  upon  them:  we  divest  them  of  God  ;* 

•  Prov.  x.  7. 
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protection  and  benediction  (the  only  sure 
preservatives  of  an  estate ;)  we  leave  them 
heirs  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  punishments 
due  to  our  ingratitude,  our  infidelity,  our 
impiety  and  injustice,  both  toward  God 
and  man :  whereas  by  liberally  bestowing 
on  the  poor,  we  demise  unto  them  God’s 
blessing,  which  is  the  best  inheritance; 
we  recommend  them  to  God’s  special  care, 
w  hich  is  the  best  tuition ;  we  leave  them 
God’s  protection  and  providence,  which  are 
a  wealth  indefectible  and  inexhaustible  ; 
we  constitute  God  their  guardian,  who  will 
most  faithfully  manage,  and  most  wisely 
improve  their  substance,  both  that  which 
we  leave  to  them,  and  that  which  we  gave 
for  them  to  the  poor  ;  we  thereby  in  good 
part  entitle  them  to  the  rewards  appro¬ 
priate  to  our  pious  charity,  our  faith,  our 
gratitude,  our  self-denial,  our  justice,  to 
whatever  of  good  is  virtually  contained  in 
our  acts  of  bounty ;  to  omit  the  honour  and 
good-will  of  men,  which  constantly  adhere 
to  the  bountiful  man’s  house  and  family. 
Prov.  xiii.  22 :  A  good  man  leaveth  an  in¬ 
heritance  to  his  children's  children.  It  is 
therefore  expressly  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  a  recompense  peculiar  to  this  virtue,  that 
security  from  want  and  all  happiness  do 
attend  the  posterity  of  the  bountiful  per¬ 
son:  He  is  ever  merciful  and  lendeth,  and 
his  seed  is  blessed ,*  saith  David  of  him  ge¬ 
nerally:  and  David  also  particularly  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  all  the  course  of  his  long 
life  he  could  find  no  exception  to  the  rule: 
I  have  been  young ,  and  now  am  old ;  yet 
have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  their  bread. u 

4.  His  righteousness  also  endureth  for 
ever  in  the  perpetual  favour  of  God,  and 
in  the  eternal  rewards  which  God  will  con¬ 
fer  upon  him,  who,  out  of  conscience  and 
reverence  toward  God,  out  of  good-will 
and  kindness  toward  his  brother,  hath  dis¬ 
persed,  and  given  to  the  poor.  God  will 
not  (as  the  apostle  saith)  be  unjust  to  forget 
his  labour  of  charity  in  ministering T  to  his 
poor  brother :  from  the  seed  which  he  hath 
sown  to  the  Spirit ,w  he  shall  assuredly  reap 
a  most  plentiful  crop  of  blessings  spiritual ; 
he  shall  effectually  enjoy  the  good  founda¬ 
tion  that  he  hath  stored  up:x  for  the  goods 
he  hath  sold  and  delivered,  he  shall  bona 
fide  receive  his  bargain,  the  hidden  treasure 
and  precious  pearl  of  eternal  life ;  for  this 
best  improvement  of  his  talent  of  worldly 
riches,  he  shall  hear  the  Huge,  bone  serve, 
Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
into  thy  master's  joy  :y  he  shall  at  last  find 

*  Psal.  xxxvii.  26.  "  Psal.  xx.xvii.  25.  »  Ileb.  vi.  10. 
•(Jal.vi.8.  *  1  Tim.  vi.  19.  *  Matt.xiif.46;  xxv.2l.IW. 


God  infinitely  more  bountiful  to  him,  than 
he  hath  been  unto  the  poor. 

Thus  when  all  the  flashes  of  sensual 
pleasure  are  quite  extinct ;  when  all  the 
flowers  of  secular  glory  are  withered  away ; 
when  all  earthly  treasures  are  buried  in 
darkness ;  when  this  world  and  all  the  fa¬ 
shion  of  it  are  utterly  vanished  and  gone, 
the  bountiful  man’s  state  will  still  be  firm 
and  flourishing,  and  his  righteousness  shall 
endure  for  ever. 

It  follows,  His  horn  shall  be  exalted  with 
honour.  A  horn  is  an  emblem  of  power ; 
for  in  it  the  beasts’  strength,  offensive  and 
defensive,  doth  consist ;  and  of  plenty,  for 
it  hath  within  it  a  capacity  apt  to  contain 
what  is  put  into  it ;  and  of  sanctity,  for 
that  in  it  was  put  the  holy  oil,  with  which 
kings  were  consecrated ; z  and  of  dignity, 
both  in  consequence  upon  the  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  (as  denoting  might,  and  influence, 
and  sacredness  accompanying  sovereign 
dignity),  and  because  also  it  is  an  especial 
beauty  and  ornament  to  the  creature  which 
hath  it ;  so  that  this  expression,  His  horn 
shall  be  exalted  with  honour,  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  import,  that  an  abundance  of  high 
and  holy,  of  firm  and  solid  honour,  shall 
attend  upon  the  bountiful  person.  And 
that  so  it  truly  shall,  may  from  many  con¬ 
siderations  appeal-. 

1.  Honour  is  inseparably  annexed  there¬ 
to,  as  its  natural  companion  and  shadow. 
God  hath  impressed  upon  all  virtue  a  ma¬ 
jesty  and  a  beauty,  which  do  command 
respect,  and  with  a  kindly  violence  extort 
veneration  from  men :  such  is  the  natural 
constitution  of  our  souls,  that  as  our  sense 
necessarily  liketh  what  is  fair  and  sweet, 
so  our  mind  unavoidably  will  esteem  what 
is  virtuous  and  worthy;  all  good  actions 
as  such  are  honourable  :  but  of  all  virtues, 
beneficence  doth  with  most  unquestionable 
right  claim  honour,  and  with  irresistible 
force  procures  it ;  as  it  is  indeed  the  most 
divine  of  virtues,  so  men  are  most  apt  to 
venerate  them  whom  they  observe  eminent¬ 
ly  to  practise  it.  Other  virtues  men  see, 
and  approve  as  goodly  to  the  sight ;  but 
this  they  taste  and  feel ;  this  by  most  sen¬ 
sible  experience  they  find  to  be  pleasant  and 
profitable,  and  cannot  therefore  but  highly 
prize  it.*  They,  who  do  their  alms  before 
men,  although  out  of  an  unworthy  vain-glo¬ 
rious  design,  have  yet  (as  our  Saviour  inti¬ 
mates)  their  reward;  Matt.  vi.  1  ;  they  fail 
not  to  get  honour  thereby ;  and  even  so  have 
no  bad  pennyworth ;  for,  in  the  Wise  Man’s 

J*  oti  rxce Xi  f  roc  oi  lAi uOim*ot  r i't 
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judgment,  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  cho¬ 
sen  than  great  riches ;a  they  receive  at  least 
fine  air,  for  gross  earth  ;  and  things  very 
spiritual,  for  things  most  material;  they 
obtain  that  which  every  man  doth  naturally 
desire  and  prize,  for  that  which  only  fashion 
in  some  places  endeareth  and  commend- 
eth  ;  they  get  the  end  for  the  means  ;  for 
scarce  any  man  seeketh  wealth  for  itself, 
but  either  for  honour,  or  for  virtue’s  sake, 
that  he  may  live  creditably,  or  may  do  good 
therewith  :*  necessity  is  served  with  a  little, 
pleasure  may  be  satisfied  with  a  compe¬ 
tence  ;  abundance  is  required  only  to  sup¬ 
port  honour  or  promote  good ;  and  honour 
by  a  natural  connexion  adhereth  to  bounty. 
He  that  followeth  after  righteousness  and 
mercy  findeth  life ,  righteousness ,  and  ho¬ 
nour  ;  Prov.  xxi.  21. 

2.  But  further,  an  accession  of  honour, 
according  to  gracious  promise  (grounded 
upon  somewhat  of  special  reason,  of  equity 
and  decency  in  the  thing  itself),  is  due  from 
God  unto  the  bountiful  person,  and  is  by 
special  providence  surely  conferred  on  him. 
There  is  no  kind  of  piety,  or  instance  of 
obedience,  whereby  God  himself  is  more 
signally  honoured,  than  by  this.  These  are 
chiefly  those  good  works ,  the  which  men 
seeing ,  are  apt  to  glorify  our  Father  which  is 
in  heaven;  Phil.  i.  11.  Being  filled  with  the 
fruits  of  righteousness ,  which  are  by  Christ 
Jesus  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.b  To 
these  fruits  that  is  tnost  applicable  which 
our  Lord  saith,  Hereby  is  my  Father  glo¬ 
rified,  if  ye  bear  much  fruit;  for  as  he  that 
oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maher ; 
so  he  honoureth  him  that  hath  mercy  on  the 
poors-  The  comfortable  experience  of  good 
in  this  sort  of  actions  will  most  readily  dis¬ 
pose  men  to  admire  and  commend  the  ex¬ 
cellency,  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  of  the 
divine  laws  ;  will  therefore  procure  God 
hearty  praise  and  thanks  for  them :  for,  as 
St.  Paul  teaeheth  us,  The  administration 
of  his  service  not  only  supplietli  the  want  of 
the  saints ,  but  is  abundant  also  by  many 
thanksgivings  unto  God ;  whilst  by  experi¬ 
ment  of  this  ministration ,  they  glorify  God 
for  your  professed  subjection  unto  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distribu¬ 
tion  unto  them,  and  unto  all  menS  Since, 
then,  God  is  so  peculiarly  honoured  by  this 
practice,  it  is  but  equal  and  fit  that  God 
should  remunerate  it  with  honour:  God’s 

*  Ai  yet*  dvvotff"nieu  xcti  o  rAovrof  Otcc  r^v  itrnv 
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noble  goodness  will  not  let  him  seem  de¬ 
fective  in  any  sort  of  beneficial  correspon¬ 
dence  toward  us ;  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  yield  him  any  kind  of  good  thing  in  duty, 
which  he  will  not  be  more  apt  to  render  us 
in  grace:  they  who,  as  Solomon  speaketh, 
honour  God  with  their  substance, e  shall  by 
God  certainly  be  honoured  with  his  bless¬ 
ing:  reason  intimates  so  much,  and  we  be¬ 
side  have  God’s  express  word  for  it :  Them 
(saith  he)  who  honour  me,  I  will  honour S 
He  that  absolutely  and  independently  is  the 
fountain  of  all  honour,  from  whom  (as  good 
king  David  saith)  riches  and  honour  cometh, 
for  that  he  reigneth  over  all,8  he  will  as¬ 
suredly  prefer  and  dignify  those  who  have 
been  at  special  care  and  cost  to  advance 
his  honour.  He  that  hath  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  his  hands,  and  fashionetli  them  as  he 
pleaseth,h  will  raise  the  bountiful  man  in  the 
judgments  and  affections  of  men.  He  that 
ordereth  all  the  events  of  things,  and  dis- 
poseth  success  as  he  thinks  fit,  will  cause 
the  bountiful  person’s  enterprises  to  pros¬ 
per,  and  come  off  with  credit.  He  will  not 
suffer  the  reputation  of  so  real  an  honourer 
of  himself  to  be  extremely  slurred  by  dis¬ 
aster,  to  be  blasted  by  slander,  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  envy  or  malice ;  but  will  bring 
forth  his  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  his 
judgment  as  the  noon-day.' 

3.  God  will  thus  exalt  the  bountiful  man’s 
horn  even  here  in  this  world,  and  to  an 
infinitely  higher  pitch  he  will  advance  it  in 
the  future  state:  he  shall  there  be  set  at 
the  right  hand,  in  a  most  honourable  place 
and  rank,  among  the  chief  friends  and  fa¬ 
vourites  of  the  heavenly  King,  in  happy 
consortship  with  the  holy  angels  and  blessed 
saints ;  where,  in  recompense  of  his  pious 
bounty,  he  shall,  from  the  bountiful  hands 
of  his  most  gracious  Lord,  receive  an  un¬ 
corruptible  crown  of  righteousness,  and  an 
unfading  crown  of  glory.  The  which  God 
of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  unto  us  all, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  to  whom 
for  ever  be  all  praise.  Amen. 

Now  the  God  of  peace ,  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  make  us  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in 
us  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ :  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.)  Amen. 

e  Prov.  iii.  9.  11  Prov.  xxi.  I  ;  Psal.  xxxiil.  15. 

I  1  8am  ii.  30.  1  Psal.  xxxvii.  9. 
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SERMON  XXXII. 

CPON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  BLESSED 
SAVIOUR. 

Phil.  ii.  8 And  being  found  in  fashion  as 

a  man ,  he  humbled  himself  ,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death ,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross . 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  original 
apostacv  from  God,  which  did  banish  us 
from  paradise,  and  by  continued  rebellions 
against  him,  inevitable  to  our  corrupt  and 
impotent  nature,  mankind  had  forfeited 
the  amity  of  God  (the  chief  of  all  goods, 
the  fountain  of  all  happiness),  and  had  in¬ 
curred  his  displeasure  (the  greatest  of  all 
evils,  the  foundation  of  all  misery;1) — 
When  poor  man  having  deserted  his  na¬ 
tural  Lord  and  Protector,  other  lords  had 
got  dominion  over  him ,  so  that  he  was  cap¬ 
tivated  by  the  foul,  malicious,  cruel  spirits, 
and  enslaved  to  his  own  vain  mind,  to  vile 
lusts,  to  wild  passions  ;b — 

When,  according  to  an  eternal  rule  of 
justice,  that  sin  deserveth  punishment,0 
and  by  an  express  law,  wherein  death  was 
enacted  to  the  transgressors  of  God’s  com¬ 
mand,  the  root  of  our  stock,  and  conse¬ 
quently  all  its  branches,  stood  adjudged  to 
utter  destruction  ;d  — 

When,  according  to  St.  Paul’s  expres¬ 
sions,  all  the  world  was  become  guilty  before 
God  (or,  subjected  to  God’s  judgment:) 
all  men  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  were  under 
sin ,  under  condemnation ,  under  the  curse ; 
all  men  were  concluded  into  disobedience , 
and  shut  up  together  (as  close  prisoners)  un¬ 
der  sin  ;  all  men  had  sinned ,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God;  death  had  passed  over 
all ,  because  all  had  sinned ;e — 

When  for  us,  being  plunged  into  so 
wretched  a  condition,  no  visible  remedy  did 
appear,  no  possible  redress  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  here  below :  (for  what  means  could 
we  have  of  recovering  God’s  favour,  who 
were  apt  perpetually  to  contract  new  debts 
and  guilts  but  not  able  to  discharge  any  old 
scores?  What  capacity  of  mind  or  will  had 
we  to  entertain  mercy,  who  were  no  less 
stubbornly  perverse  and  obdurate  in  our 
crimes,  than  ignorant  or  infirm  ?  How  could 
we  be  reconciled  unto  Heaven,  who  had 
an  innate  antipathy  to  God  and  goodness  ? 
[.Sin,  according  to  our  natural  state,  and 
secluding  evangelical  grace,  reigning  in  our 

*  Cyril,  c.  Jul.  viii.  p.  278;  ix.  p.  303;  John  iii.  30; 
Col.  iii.  6.  b  Iren.  iii.  33,  34;  Isa.  xxvi.  13. 

*  Gen.  iv.  7;  ii.  17.  d  Iren.  v.  16.  *  Horn.  iii.  19; 
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mortal,  bodies ,  no  good  thing  dwelling  in  us ; 
there  being  a  predominant  law  in  our  mem¬ 
bers  warring  against  the  law  of  our  mind , 
and  bringing  us  into  captivity  to  the  law  of 
sin  ;  a  main  ingredient  of  our  old  man  being 
a  carnal  mind ,  which  is  enmity  to  God , 
and  cannot  submit  to  his  law;  we  being 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God  by  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  our  hearts ,  and  enemies  in  our  minds 
by  wicked  works:']  How  could  we  revive  to 
any  good  hope,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins ,  God  having  withdrawn  his  quick¬ 
ening  Spirit  ?f  How  at  least  could  we  for 
one  moment  stand  upright  in  God’s  sight, 
upon  the  natural  terms,  excluding  all  sin, 
and  exacting  perfect  obedience?) — 

When  this,  I  say,  was  our  forlorn  and 
desperate  case,  theD  Almighty  God,  out  of 
his  infinite  goodness,  was  pleased  to  look 
upon  us  (as  he  sometime  did  upon  Jeru¬ 
salem,  lying  polluted  in  her  bloodf  with  an 
eye  of  pity  and  mercy,  so  as  graciously  to 
design  a  redemption  for  us  out  of  all  that 
woful  distress :  and  no  sooner  by  his  in¬ 
comprehensible  wisdom  did  he  foresee  we 
should  lose  ourselves,  than  by  his  immense 
grace  he  did  conclude  to  restore  us. 

But  how  could  this  happy  design  well  be 
compassed  ?  How,  in  consistence  with  the 
glory,  with  the  justice,  with  the  truth  of 
God,  could  such  enemies  be  reconciled, 
such  offenders  be  pardoned,  such  wretches 
be  saved  ?  h  W ould  the  omnipotent  Majesty, 
so  affronted,  deign  to  treat  with  his  rebels 
immediately,  without  an  intercessor  or  ad¬ 
vocate  ?  W ould  the  sovereign  Governor  of 
the  world  suffer  thus  notoriously  his  right 
to  be  violated,  his  authority  to  be  slighted, 
his  honour  to  be  trampled  on,  without  some 
notable  vindication  or  satisfaction  ?  W ould 
the  great  Patron  of  justice  relax  the  terms 
of  it,  or  ever  permit  a  gross  breach  thereof 
to  pass  with  impunity?  Would  the  immu¬ 
table  God  of  truth  expose  his  veracity  or 
his  constancy  to  suspicion,  by  so  reversing 
that  peremptory  sentence  of  death  upon 
sinners,  that  it  should  not  in  a  sort  emi¬ 
nently  be  accomplished?*  Would  the  most 
righteous  and  most  holy  God  let  slip  an 
opportunity  so  advantageous  for  demon¬ 
strating  his  perfect  love  of  innocence,  and 
abhorence  of  iniquity  ?  Could  we  therefore 
well  be  cleared  from  our  guilt  without  an 
expiation,  or  reinstated  in  freedom  without 
a  ransom ,  or  exempted  from  condemnation 
without  some  punishment? 

f  Rom.  vi.  12. 14,  20 ;  vii.  18,  5 ;  vii.  23;  vi.  6 ;  Coloss, 
iii.  9;  Eph.  iv.  22;  Rom.  viii.  7  ;  ol%  irrardo-nreu. — 
Eph.  iv.  18;  Coloss.  i.  21  ;  Rom.  v.  10;  Epli.  ii.  5; 
(Rom.  vi.  13,  11;)  Pxal.  cxliii.  2;  Exod.  xxxiv.  7. 

*  Ezek.  xvi.  6.  h  Eph.  i.  4.  9,  II,  and  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim. 
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No :  God  was  so  pleased  to  prosecute  his 
designs  of  goodness  and  mercy,  as  thereby 
nowise  to  impair  or  obscure,  but  rather  to 
advance  and  illustrate  the  glories  of  his 
sovereign  dignity,  of  his  severe  justice,  of 
his  immaculate  holiness,  of  his  unchange¬ 
able  steadiness  in  word  and  purpose.  He 
accordingly  would  be  sued  to  for  peace 
and  mercy:  nor  would  he  grant  them  ab¬ 
solutely,  without  due  compensations  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  sustained ;  yet  so,  that  his 
goodness  did  find  us  a  Mediator,  and  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  means  to  satisfy  him.  He  would 
not  condescend  to  a  simple  remission  of  our 
debts;  yet  so,  that,  saving  his  right  and 
honour,  he  did  stoop  lower  for  an  effectual 
abolition  of  them.  He  would  make  good 
his  word,  not  to  let  our  trespasses  go  un¬ 
punished  ;  yet  so,  that  by  our  punishment 
we  might  receive  advantage.  He  would 
manifest  his  detestation  of  wickedness  in 
a  way  more  illustrious  than  if  he  had  per¬ 
secuted  it  down  to  hell,  and  irreversibly 
doomed  it  to  endless  torment. 

But  how  might  these  things  be  effected? 
Where  was  there  a  Mediator  proper  and 
worthy  to  intercede  for  us?  Who  could 
presume  to  solicit  and  plead  in  our  behalf? 
Who  should  dare  to  put  himself  between 
God  and  us,  or  offer  to  screen  mankind 
from  the  divine  wrath  and  vengeance  ?  Who 
had  so  great  an  interest  in  the  court  of  hea¬ 
ven  as  to  ingratiate  such  a  brood  of  apos¬ 
tate  enemies  thereto?  Who  could  assume 
the  confidence  to  propose  terms  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  or  to  agitate  a  new  covenant, 
wherewith  God  might  be  satisfied,  and 
whereby  we  might  be  saved?  Where,  in 
heaven  or  earth,  could  there  be  found  a 
priest  fit  to  atone  for  sins  so  vastly  nume¬ 
rous,  so  extremely  heinous?  And  whence 
should  a  sacrifice  be  taken,  of  value  suffi¬ 
cient  to  expiate  for  so  manifold  enormities, 
committed  against  the  infinite  Majesty  of 
Heaven  ?  W  ho  could  find  out  the  everlast¬ 
ing  redemption''  of  innumerable  souls,  or 
lay  down  a  competent  ransom  for  them  all  ? 
Not  to  say,  could  also  purchase  for  them 
eternal  life  and  bless  ? 

These  are  questions  which  would  puzzle 
all  the  wit  of  man,  yea,  would  gravel  all 
the  wisdom  of  angels  to  resolve :  for  plain 
it  is,  that  no  creature  on  earth,  none  in 
heaven,  could  well  undertake  or  perform 
this  work. 

Where  on  earth,  among  the  degenerate 
sons  of  Adam,  could  be  found  such  an  high 
priest  as  became  us,  holy,  harmless,  and 
undefiled,  separate  from  sinners  and  how 

*  Aitov,'cn  ).Cr^umv  iCfdutvoe. —  Hcb.  ix.  12. 
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could  a  man,  however  innocent  and  pure 
as  a  seraphim,  so  perform  his  duty,  as  to 
do  more  than  merit  or  satisfy  for  himself  ? 
How  many  lives  could  the  life  of  one  man 
serve  to  ransom ;  seeing  that  it  is  asserted  of 
the  greatest  and  richest  among  men,  that 
none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his 
brother,  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him  ?k 

And  how  could  available  help  in  this 
case  be  expected  from  any  of  the  angelical 
host?  seeing  (beside  their  being  in  nature 
different  from  us,  and  thence  improper  to 
merit  or  satisfy  for  us ;  beside  their  com¬ 
parative  meanness,  and  infinite  distance 
from  the  majesty  of  God)  they  are  but  our 
fellow -servants,  and  have  obligations  to 
discharge  for  themselves,  and  cannot  be 
solvent  tor  more  than  for  their  own  debts 
of  gratitude  and  service  to  their  infinitely- 
bountiful  Creator ;  they  also  themselves 
needing  a  Saviour,  to  preserve  them  by 
his  grace  in  their  happy  state  ? 

Indeed,  no  creature  might  aspire  to  so 
august  an  honour,  none  could  achieve  so 
marvellous  a  work,  as  to  redeem  from  in¬ 
finite  guilt  and  misery  the  noblest  part  of 
all  the  visible  creation:  none  could  pre¬ 
sume  to  invade  that  high  prerogative  of 
God,  or  attempt  to  infringe  the  truth  of 
that  reiterated  proclamation,  I,  even  I,  am 
the  Lord,  ami  beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour .* 

Wherefore,  seeing  that  a  supereminent 
dignity  of  person  was  required  in  our  Me¬ 
diator,  and  that  an  immense  value  was  to 
be  presented  for  our  ransom ;  seeing  that 
God  saw  there  was  no  man,  and  wondered 
(or  took  special  notice)  that  there  was  no 
intercessor ;  it  must  be  his  arm  alone  that 
could  bring  salvation ; m  none  beside  God 
himself  could  intermeddle  therein. 

But  how  could  God  undertake  the 
business  ?  Could  he  become  a  suitor  or 
intercessor  to  his  offended  self?  Could  he 
present  a  sacrifice,  or  disburse  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  own  justice?  Could  God  alone 
contract  and  stipulate  with  God  in  our  be¬ 
half?  N  o :  surely  man  also  must  concur  in 
the  transaction :  some  amends  must  issue 
from  him,  somewhat  must  be  paid  out  of 
our  stock :  human  will  and  consent  must 
be  interposed,  to  ratify  a  firm  covenant 
with  us,  inducing  obligation  on  our  part. 
It  was  decent  and  expedient,  that  as  man, 
by  wilful  transgression  and  presumptuous 
self-pleasing,  had  so  highly  offended,  in¬ 
jured,  and  dishonoured  his  Maker;  soman 
also,  by  willing  obedience,  and  patient  sub¬ 
mission  to  God’s  pleasure,  should  greatly 
content,  right,  and  glorify  him. 

Tsai,  xlix.  7.  i  Isa.  xliii.  II  ;  xlv.  21  ;  llos.  xiii.  4. 
m  lea.  fix.  10  ;  x(ct:.c ,;xt,  LXX. 
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Here,  then,  did  lie  the  stress ;  this  was 
the  knot,  which  only  Divine  wisdom  could 
loose.  And  so  indeed  it  did  in  a  most  ef¬ 
fectual  and  admirable  way:  for  in  corre¬ 
spondence  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
(that  God  and  man  both  might  act  their 
parts  in  saving  us),  the  blessed  eternal 
Word,  the  only  Son  of  God,  by  the 
good-will  of  his  Father,  did  vouchsafe  to 
intercede  for  us,  and  to  undertake  our 
redemption ;  in  order  thereto  voluntarily 
being  sent  down  from  heaven,  assuming 
human  flesh,  subjecting  himself  to  all  the 
infirmities  of  our  frail  nature,  and  to  the 
worst  inconveniencies  of  our  low  condition ; 
therein  meriting  God’s  favour  to  us  by  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  and  satisfying 
God’s  justice  by  a  most  patient  endurance 
of  pains  in  our  behalf;  in  completion  of 
all,  willingly  laying  down  his  life  for  the 
ransom  of  our  souls,  and  pouring  forth  his 
blood  in  sacrifice  for  our  sins.n 

This  is  that  great  and  wonderful  mystery 
of  godliness  (or  of  our  holy  religion),  the 
which  St.  Paul  here  doth  express,  in  these 
words  concerning  our  blessed  Saviour : 
Who  being  in  the  form  of  God ,  thought  it 
no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God;  but  made 
himself  of  no  imputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant ,  and  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death ,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross.0 

In  which  words  are  contained  divers  points 
very  observable.  But  seeing  the  time  will 
not  allow  me  to  treat  on  them  in  any  mea¬ 
sure  as  they  deserve,  I  shall  (waiving  all 
the  rest)  insist  but  upon  one  particular, 
touched  in  the  last  words,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross;*  which  by  a  special  emphasis 
do  excite  us  to  consider  the  manner  of  that 
holy  passion  which  we  now  commemorate ; 
the  contemplation  whereof,  as  it  is  most 
seasonable,  so  it  is  ever  very  profitable. 

Now,  then,  in  this  kind  of  passion  we  may 
consider  divers  notable  adjuncts;  namely 
these:  1.  Its  being  in  appearance  crimi¬ 
nal  ;  2.  Its  being  most  bitter  and  painful ; 
3.  Its  being  most  ignominious  and  shame¬ 
ful  ;  4.  Its  peculiar  advantageousness  to  the 
designs  of  our  Lord  in  suft'ering;  5.  Its 
practical  efficacy. 

I.  We  may  consider  our  Lord’s  suffer¬ 
ing  as  criminal ;  or  as  in  semblance  being 
an  execution  of  justice  upon  him.  He  (as 

■  &ccva.r6o  hi  <rrav»ou. 

n  Eph  i.  8  ;  Luke  i.  78  ;  Eph  i.  5  ;  Tit  iii.  4  ; 
Horn.  v.  8;  Gal.  iv.  4;  John  vi.  38;  Heb.  x.  7;  John 
i-  14:  Heb.  v.  2;  iv.  15;  Eph  i  6;  Const-  Apost. 
viii.  12;  l  Tim.  ii.  6;  Tit.  ii.  14  ;  Heb.  is.  15;  ii.  9; 
Col.  i.  22.  “  1  Tiiu.  iii.  1G. 


the  prophet  foretold  of  him)  was  numbered 
among  the  trangressors  ; p  and  God  (saith 
St.  Paul)  made  him  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin ; q  that  is,  God  ordered  him  to  be  treated 
as  a  most  sinful  or  criminous  person,  who 
in  himself  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  void 
of  the  least  inclination  to  offend. 

So  in  effect  it  was,  that  he  was  impeached 
of  the  highest  crimes  ;  as  a  violator  of  the 
divine  laws  in  divers  instances  ;  as  a  de¬ 
signer  to  subvert  their  religion  and  temple  ; 
as  an  impostor,  deluding  and  seducing  the 
people ;  as  a  blasphemer,  assuming  to  him¬ 
self  the  properties  and  prerogatives  of  God ; 
as  a  seditious  and  rebellious  person,  per¬ 
verting  the  nation,  inhibiting  payments  of 
tribute  to  Caesar,  usurping  royal  authority, 
and  styling  himself  Christ  a  king :  in  a  word, 
as  a  malefactor,  or  one  guilty  of  enormous 
offences  ;  so  his  persecutors  avowed  to  Pi¬ 
late  :  7/Xsaid  they)  he  were  not  a  malefactor , 
we  would  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto 
thee.'  As  such  he  was  represented  and  ar¬ 
raigned  ;  as  such,  although  by  a  sentence 
wrested  by  a  malicious  importunity,  against 
the  will  and  conscience  of  the  judge,  he 
was  condemned,  and  accordingly  suffered 
death. 

Now  whereas  any  death  or  passion  of 
our  Lord,  as  being  in  itself  immensely 
valuable,  and  most  precious  in  the  sight 
of  God,  might  have  been  sufficient  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  his  general  designs 
(the  appeasing  of  God’s  wrath,  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  divine  justice,  the  expiation  of 
our  guilt ;)  it  may  be  inquired,  why  God 
should  thus  expose  him,  or  why  he  should 
choose  to  suffer  under  this  odious  and  ugly 
character  ?  f  Which  inquiry  is  the  more 
considerable,  because  it  is  especially  this 
circumstance  which  crosseth  the  fleshly 
sense  and  worldly  prejudices  of  men,  so  as 
to  have  rendered  the  gospel  offensive  to 
the  superstitious  Jews,  and  despicable  to 
conceited  Gentiles.  For  so  Tryphon  in 
Justin  Martyr,  although,  from  conviction 
by  testimonies  of  scripture,  he  did  admit 
the  Messias  was  to  suffer  hardly,  yet  that 
it  should  be  in  this  accursed  manner,  he 
could  not  digest.  So  the  great  adversaries 
of  Christianity  (Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian) 
did  with  most  contempt  urge  this  excep¬ 
tion  against  it.*  So  St.  Paul  did  observe, 
that  Christ  crucified  was  unto  the  Jews  a 

t  Cur  si  Deus  fuit,  et  mori  voluit,  non  saltern  ho- 
nesto  aliquo  mortis  genere  affectus  est?  &c. —  Lad. 
iv.  2G.  Just.  M.  Dud.  p.  317. 

p  Isa.  liii.  12.  q  2  Cor.  v.  21.  r  John  v.  18;  a. 
30.  &c. ;  vii.  12  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  61  ;  xxvii.  40  ;  Luke 
xxiii.  2;  Matt,  xxvii.  63;  Const.  Apost.  v  14;  *«- 
xo'roief.  John  xviii  30.  •  Orig.  c.  Cels.  ii.  p.  83; 

vil.  p.  368 ;  Aug.  de  C  iv.  D.  10,  28  ;  Cyril  c  Jul.  vi. 
p.  194 
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stumblingblock ,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness Wherefore,  to  avoid  those  scandals, 
and  that  we  may  better  admire  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  this  dispensation,  it  may  be  fit 
to  assign  some  reasons  intimated  in  holy 
scripture,  or  bearing  conformity  to  its  doc¬ 
trine,  why  it  was  thus  ordered.  Such  are 
these :  — 

1 .  As  our  Saviour  freely  did  undertake 
a  life  of  greatest  meanness  and  hardship, 
so  upon  the  like  accounts  he  might  be 
pleased  to  undergo  a  death  most  loathsome 
and  uncomfortable.  There  is  nothing  to 
man’s  nature  (especially  to  the  best  na¬ 
tures,  in  which  modesty  and  ingenuity  do 
survive)  more  abominable  than  such  a 
death.  God  for  good  purposes  hath  planted 
in  our  constitution  a  quick  sense  of  dis¬ 
grace  ;  and,  of  all  disgraces,  that  which 
proceedeth  from  an  imputation  of  crimes 
is  most  pungent,  and  being  conscious  of 
our  innocence  doth  heighten  the  smart ; 
and  to  reflect  upon  ourselves  dying  under 
it,  leaving  the  world  with  an  indelible  stain 
upon  our  name  and  memory,  is  yet  more 
grievous.  Even  to  languish  by  degrees, 
enduring  the  torments  of  a  long,  however 
sharp  disease,  would  to  an  honest  miad 
seem  more  eligible,  than  in  this  manner, 
being  reputed  and  handled  as  a  villain,  to 
find  a  quick  and  easy  despatch. 

Of  which  human  resentment  may  we  not 
observe  a  touch  in  that  expostulation,  Be 
ye  come  out ,  as  against  a  thief ,  with  swords 
and  staves  ?  u  If  as  a  man  he  did  not  like 
to  be  prosecuted  as  a  thief ;  yet  willingly 
did  he  choose  it,  as  he  did  other  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  things  pertaining  to  our  nature 
(the  likeness  of  man),  and  incident  to  that 
low  condition  (the  form  of  a  servant),  into 
which  he  did  put  himself :  such  as  were, 
to  endure  penury,  and  to  fare  hardly,  to 
be  slighted,  envied,  hated,  reproached, 
through  all  his  course  of  life. 

It  is  well  said  by  a  pagan  philosopher, 
that  no  man  doth  express  such  a  respect  and 
d/motion  to  virtue,  as  doth  he  who  forfeiteth 
the  repute  of  being  a  good  man,  that  he  may 
not  lose  the  conscience  of  being  such.*  This 
our  Lord  willingly  made  his  case,  being 
content  not  only  to  expose  his  life,  but  to 
prostitute  his  fame,  for  the  interests  of 
goodness. 

Had  he  died  otherwise,  he  might  have 
seemed  to  purchase  our  welfare  at  a  some¬ 
what  easier  rate  ;  he  had  not  been  so  com¬ 
plete  a  sufferer ;  he  had  not  tasted  the 
wrorst  that  man  is  liable  to  endure :  there 

•  Nemo  inihi  videtur  pluris  aeatimare  virtutem,  ne¬ 
mo  illi  magis  esse  devotus,  quam  qui  bold  viri  famam 
perdidit,  no  conscientiain  perderet. —  Sen.  Ep.  81. 

'  1  Cor.  i.  23.  “  Luke  xxii.  52  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 
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had  been  a  comfort  in  seeming  innocent, 
detracting  from  the  perfection  of  his  suf¬ 
ferance. 

Whereas,  therefore,  he  often  was  in 
hazard  of  death,  both  from  the  clandestine 
machinations  and  the  outrageous  violences 
of  those  who  maligned  him,  he  did  indus¬ 
triously  shun  a  death  so  plausible,  and  ho¬ 
nourable,  if  I  may  so  speak  ;v  it  being  not 
so  disgraceful  to  fall  by  private  malice,  or 
by  sudden  rage,  as  by  the  solemn  delibe¬ 
rate  proceeding  of  men  in  public  authority 
and  principal  credit.  . 

Accordingly,  this  kind  of  death  did  not 
fall  upon  him  by  surprise  or  by  chance  ; 
but  he  did  from  the  beginning  w  foresee  it ; 
he  plainly  with  satisfaction  did  aim  at  it : 
he,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Gospels,  did  show 
his  disciples,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
by  God’s  appointment  and  his  own  choice ; 
that  he  ought  (it  is  said)  to  suffer  many 
things,  to  be  rejected  by  the  chief  priests, 
elders,  and  scribes,  to  be  vilified  by  them,  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles ,  to  be  mocked , 
and  scourged ,  and  crucified,*  as  a  flagitious 
slave.  Thus  would  our  blessed  Saviour,  in 
conformity  to  the  rest  of  his  voluntary  af¬ 
flictions,  and  for  a  consummation  of  them, 
not  only  suffer  in  his  body  by  sore  wounds 
and  bruises,  and  in  his  soul  by  doleful 
agonies,  but  in  his  name  also  and  reputa¬ 
tion  by  the  foulest  scandals  ;  undergoing  as 
well  all  the  infamy  as  the  infirmity  which 
did  belong  to  us,  or  might  befall  us:  thus 
meaning  by  all  means  throughly  to  express 
his  charity,  and  exercise  his  compassion 
toward  us ;  thus  advancing  his  merit,  and 
discharging  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  our 
behalf. 

2.  Death  passing  on  him  as  a  malefactor 
by  public  sentence,  did  best  suit  to  the 
nature  of  his  undertaking,  was  most  con¬ 
gruous  to  his  intent,  did  most  aptly  repre¬ 
sent  what  he  was  doing,  and  imply  the 
reason  of  his  performance.  For  we  all 
are  guilty  in  a  most  high  degree,  and  in  a 
manner  very  notorious ;  the  foulest  shame, 
together  with  the  sharpest  pain,  is  due  to 
us  for  affronting  our  glorious  Maker ;  we 
deserve  an  open  condemnation  and  exem¬ 
plary  punishment:  wherefore  he,  under¬ 
taking  in  our  stead  to  bear  all,  and  fully 
to  satisfy  for  us,  was  pleased  to  undergo 
the  like  judgment  and  usage ;  being  termed, 
being  treated  as  we  should  have  been,  in 
quality  of  an  heinous  malefactor,  as  we 
in  truth  are.  What  we  had  really  acted 
in  dishonouring  and  usurping  upon  God, 

v  John  v.  18 ;  viii.  37,  40,  59  ;  vii.  1,19,25;  x.  32,  39. 
"  John  vi.  fit.  1  Mutt.  xvi.  21  ;  Lukeix.  22;  xviil. 
32,33;  Murk  ix.  31. 
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in  disordering  the  world,  in  perverting 
others,  that  was  imputed  to  him  ;  and  the 
punishment  due  to  that  guilt  was  inflicted 
on  him.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  ; 

I  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way  ; 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquities 
of  us  all.7  He  therefore  did  not  only  sus¬ 
tain  an  equivalent  pain  for  us,  but  in  a  sort 
did  bear  an  equal  blame  with  us,  before 
God  and  man. 

3.  Seeing,  by  the  determinate  counsel  of 
God*  it  was  appointed  that  our  Lord  should 
die  for  us,  and  that  not  in  a  natural,  but 
violent  way,  so  as  perfectly  to  satisfy  God’s 
justice,  to  vindicate  his  honour,  to  evidence 
both  his  indignation  against  sin,  and  wil¬ 
lingness  to  be  appeased ;  it  was  most  fit 
that  affair  should  be  transacted  in  a  way 
wherein  God’s  right  is  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerned,  and  his  providence  most  plainly 
discernible ;  wherein  it  should  be  most  ap¬ 
parent  that  God  did  exact  and  inflict  the 
punishment,  that  our  Lord  did  freely  yield 
to  it,  and  submissively  undergo  it,  upon 
those  very  accounts.  All  judgment  (as 
Moses  of  old  did  say)  is  Gods  A  or  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  authority  derived  from  him, 
in  his  name,  for  his  interest ;  all  magistrates 
being  his  officers  and  instruments,  whereby 
he  governeth  and  ordereth  the  world,  his 
natural  kingdom :  whence  that  which  is 
acted  in  way  of  formal  judgment  by  per¬ 
sons  in  authority.  God  himself  may  be 
deemed  in  a  more  special  and  immediate 
manner  to  execute  it,  as  being  done  by  his 
commission,  in  his  stead,  on  his  behalf, 
with  his  peculiar  superintendence.  It  was 
therefore  in  our  Lord  a  signal  act  of  de¬ 
ference  to  God’s  authority  and  justice,  be- 

I  coming  the  person  sustained  by  him  of  our 
Mediator  and  Proxy,  to  undergo  such  a 
judgment,  and  such  a  punishment;  where¬ 
by  he  received  a  doom  as  it  were  from 
God’s  own  mouth,  uttered  by  his  ministers, 
and  bare  the  stroke  of  justice  from  God’s 
hand,  represented  by  his  instruments. 
Whence  very  seasonably  and  patiently  did 
he  reply  to  Pilate,  Thou  kadst  no  power 
over  me  (or  against  me),  except  it  were  given 
thee  from  above :b  implying  that  it  was  in 
regard  to  the  originally  supreme  authority 
of  God  his  father,  and  to  his  particular 
appointment  upon  this  occasion,  that  our 
Saviour  did  then  frankly  subject  himself  to 
those  inferior  powers,  as  to  the  proper  mi¬ 
nisters  of  divine  justice.  Had  he  suffered 
in  any  other  way,  by  the  private  malice  or 
passion  of  men,  God’s  special  providence 
in  that  case  had  been  less  visible,  and  our 

»  tsa.  liii.  n.  ■  Acts  ii.  23.  *  Dent,  i-  17. 

b  John  xix.  11  ;  xcir  iu* v. 
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Lord’s  obedience  not  so  remarkable.  And 
if  he  must  die  by  public  hands,  it  must  be 
as  a  criminal,  under  a  pretence  of  guilt 
and  demerit ;  there  must  be  a  formal  pro¬ 
cess,  how  full  soever  of  mockery  and  out¬ 
rage  ;  there  must  be  testimonies  produced, 
how  void  soever  of  truth  or  probability ; 
there  must  be  a  sentence  pronounced,  al¬ 
though  most  corrupt  and  injurious :  for 
no  man  is  in  this  way  persecuted,  without 
colour  of  desert :  otherwise  it  would  cease 
to  be  public  authority,  and  become  lawless 
violence;  the  persecutor  then  would  put 
off  the  face  of  a  magistrate,  and  appear  as 
a  cut-throat  or  a  robber. 

4.  In  fine,  our  Saviour  hardly  with  such 
advantage,  in  any  other  way  could  have 
displayed  all  kinds  of  virtue  and  goodness, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  to  the  edification 
of  men,  to  the  furtherance  of  our  salva¬ 
tion. 

The  judgment-hall,  with  all  the  passages 
leading  him  thither,  and  thence  to  exe¬ 
cution,  attended  with  guards  of  soldiers, 
amidst  the  crowds  and  clamours  of  people, 
were  as  so  many  theatres,  on  which  he  had 
opportune  convenience,  in  the  full  eye  of 
the  world,  to  act  divers  parts  of  sublimest 
virtue :  to  express  his  insuperable  con¬ 
stancy,  in  attesting  truth  and  maintaining 
a  good  conscience  ;c  his  meekness,  in  calmly 
bearing  the  greatest  wrongs ;  his  patience, 
in  contentedly  enduring  the  saddest  adver¬ 
sities  ;  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  and 
providence  of  God ;  his  peaceable  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  law  and  power  of  man;  his 
admirable  charity,  in  pitying,  in  excusing, 
in  obliging  those  by  his  good  wishes,  and 
earnest  prayers  for  their  pardon,  who  in  a 
manner  so  injurious,  so  despiteful,  so  cruel, 
did  persecute  him  ;  yea,  in  gladly  suffering 
all  this  from  their  hands  for  their  salva¬ 
tion  ;  his  unshakeable  faith  in  God,  and  un¬ 
alterable  love  toward  him,  under  so  fierce 
a  trial,  so  dreadful  a  temptation.  All  these 
excellent  virtues  and  graces,  by  the  matter 
being  thus  ordered,  in  a  degree  most  emi¬ 
nent,  and  in  a  manner  very  conspicuous, 
were  demonstrated  to  the  praise  of  God’s 
name,  and  the  commendation  of  his  truth  ; 
for  the  settlement  of  our  faith  and  hope, 
for  an  instruction  and  an  encouragement 
to  us  of  good  practice  in  those  highest  in¬ 
stances  of  virtue. 

It  is  a  passable  notion  among  the  most 
eminent  pagan  sages,  that  no  very  exem¬ 
plary  virtue  can  well  appear  otherwise  than 
in  notable  misfortune.  Whence  it  is  said 
in  Plato,  that  to  approve  a  man  heartily 
righteous ,  he  must  be  scourged ,  tortured, 
*  John  xviii.  37  :  1  Tim.  vi.  13. 
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hound ,  have  his  two  eyes  burnt  out ,  and  in 
the  close ,  having  suffered  all  evils ,  must  be 
impaled ,  or  crucified.*  And,  7t  um  (saith 
Seneca)  the  cup  of  poison  which  made  So¬ 
crates  a  great  man,  and  which  out  of  prison 
did  transfer  him  to  heaven, f  or  did  procure 
to  him  that  lofty  esteem,  affording  him 
opportunity  to  signalize  his  constancy,  his 
equanimity,  his  unconcernedness  for  this 
■world  and  life.  And,  The  virtue,  saith  he 
again,  and  the  innocence  of  Rutilius  would 
have  lain  hid,  if  it  had  not  (by  condemna¬ 
tion  and  exile)  received  injury ;  while  it  was 
violated,  it  brightly  shone  forth.%  And  he 
that  said  this  of  others,  was  himself  in 
nothing  so  illustrious,  as  in  handsomely 
entertaining  that  death  to  which  he  was  by 
the  bloody  tyrant  adjudged.  And  generally 
the  most  honourable  persons  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  posterity  for  gallant  worth,  to  this 
very  end  (as  such  philosophers  teach)  were 
by  divine  providence  delivered  up  to  suffer 
opprobrious  condemnations  and  punish¬ 
ments,  by  the  ingrateful  malignity  of  their 
times. d  So  that  the  Greeks,  in  consistence 
with  their  own  wisdom  and  experience, 
could  not  reasonably  scorn  that  cross  which 
our  good  Lord  (did  not  only,  as  did  their 
best  worthies,  by  forcible  accidental  con¬ 
straint  undergo,  but)  advisedly  by  free 
choice  did  undertake,  to  recommend  the 
most  excellent  virtues  to  imitation,  and  to 
promote  the  most  noble  designs  that  could 
be,  by  its  influence. 

So  great  reason  there  was  that  our  Lord 
should  thus  suffer  as  a  criminal. 

II.  We  may  consider,  that  in  that  kind 
his  suffering  was  most  bitter  and  painful. 
Easily  we  may  imagine  what  acerbity  of 
pain  must  be  endured  by  our  Lord  in  his 
tender  limbs  being  stretched  forth,  racked, 
and  tentered,  and  continuing  for  a  good 
time  in  such  a  posture;  by  the  piercing  his 
hands  and  his  feet,c  parts  very  nervous  and 
exquisitely  sensible,  with  sharp  nails  (so 
that,  as  it  is  said  of  Joseph,  the  iron  entered 
into  his  soul  f)  by  abiding  exposed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  sun  scorching,  the  wind 
beating,  the  weather  searching  bis  grievous 
wounds  and  sores.  Such  a  pain  it  was; 
and  that  no  stupifying,  no  transient  pain, 

*  Magnum  oxemplum  nisi  mala  fortuna  non  invenit. 
—  Sen.  de  Prop.  c.  3. 

U  bixccio;  fMtff'TiyeljtriTXiy  <rr(>i(Z\utriTctty  bih^trircti,  \x- 
y.cu/i' -,<717X1  rO.iOT’jjy  rreevrot  xocxcc  tccUcuv 

ctvxT^niiiXujOy.ff-iTcct. — Hat.  de  Kep.  2. 

t  Cicuta  magnum  Soeratem  fecit. —  Sen.  Ep.  13. 

CalLx  venenatus,  qui  Soeratem  tran^tulit  e  carcere 
in  cocluin. —  .S',  n.  Ep.  67. 

vfcqualis  fuit  in  tanta  iurequalitate  fortunae,  &c. — 
Sen.  Ep.  104. 

X  Kutilii  innocentia  ac  virtus  lateret,  nisi  accepisset 
injuriam;  dum  violatur,  efl'ulsit, —  Sen.  Ep.  7 (J. 

rt  Sen.  de  Prov.  2  3,  &c. — Plut.  de  Stoic.  Contr.  Ep. 
1931.  e  Pool.  xxii.  L6.  '  Psal.  cv.  18. 
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but  one  both  very  acute  and  lingering:  for 
we  see,  that  he  together  with  his  fellow- 
sufferers  had  both  presence  of  mind  and 
time  to  discourse.  Even  six  long  hours 
did  he  remain  under  such  torture,  sustain¬ 
ing  in  each  moment  of  them  beyond  the 
pangs  of  an  ordinary  death.®  But  as  the 
case  was  so  hard  and  sad,  so  the  reason  of 
it  was  great,  and  the  fruit  answerably  good. 
Our  Saviour  did  embrace  such  a  passion, 
that,  in  being  thus  content  to  endure  the 
most  intolerable  smarts  for  us,  he  might 
demonstrate  the  vehemence  of  his  love ; 
that  he  might  signify  the  heinousness  of 
our  sins,  which  deserved  that  from  such  a 
person  so  heavy  punishment  should  be  ex¬ 
acted  ;  that  he  might  appear  to  yield  a  va¬ 
luable  compensation  for  those  pains  which 
we  should  have  suffered;  that  he  throughly 
might  exemplify  the  hardest  duties  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  patience. 

III.  This  manner  of  suffering  was  (as 
most  sharp  and  afflictive,  so)  most  vile  and 
shameful ;  being  proper  to  the  basest  con¬ 
dition  of  the  worst  men,  and  unworthy  of 
a  freeman,  however  nocent  and  guilty. || 
It  was  servile  supplicium,  a  punishment 
never  by  the  Romans,  under  whose  law  our 
Lord  suffered,  legally  inflicted  upon  free¬ 
men,  but  upon  slaves  only;  that  is,  upon 
people  scarcely  regarded  as  men,  having  in 
a  sort  forfeited  or  lost  themselves.  And 
among  the  Jews  that  execution  which  most 
approached  thereto,  and  in  part  agreed  with 
it  (for  their  law  did  not  allow  any  so  in¬ 
human  punishment),  hanging  up  the  dead 
bodies  of  some  that  had  been  put  to  death, 
was  held  most  infamous  and  execrable :  for, 
Cursed  (said  the  law)  is  every  one  that 
hangeth  upon  a  tree;  cursed,  that  is,  de¬ 
voted  to  reproach  and  malediction ;  Ac¬ 
cursed  by  God,  saith  the  Hebrew,  that  is, 
seeming  to  be  rejected  by  God,  and  by  his 
special  order  exposed  to  affliction. h 

Indeed,  accordingto  thecourse  of  things, 
to  be  set  on  high,  and  for  continuauce  of 
time  to  be  objected  to  the  view  of  all  that 
pass  by,  in  that  calamitous  posture,  doth 
infuse  bad  suspicion,  doth  provoke  censure, 
doth  invite  contempt  and  scorn,  doth  natu¬ 
rally  draw  forth  language  of  derision,  de¬ 
spite,  and  detestation ;  especially  from  the 
inconsiderate,  hard-hearted,  and  rude  vul¬ 
gar,  which  commonly  doth  think,  speak, 
and  deal  according  to  event  and  appear¬ 
ance:  ( — Seqwtur  fortunam  semper,  ct 
odit  damnatos — )  whence  haT^arfai,  to  be 

||  Quod  etiam  homine  libero,  quamvis  nocente,  vi- 
deutur  indignura. —  Lad.  iv.  26. 

K  Mark  xv.  25,  34.  h  Deut.  xxi.  23,  Gal.  iii.  13, — 
ToDro  ya.p  (jlamcv  ty,(  riXiirnis  to  iTbof  Cto  afew  Ixuro.— 
Chrys.  tom.  vi.  Or.  61. 
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made  a  gazing-stock or  an  object  of  re¬ 
proach  to  the  multitude,  is  by  the  apostle 
mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  endured  by  the  primitive  Christians. 
And  thus  in  extremity  did  it  befall  our 
Lord:  for  we  read,  that  the  people  did  in 
that  condition  mock,  jeer,  and  revile  him,* 
drawing  up  their  noses,  abusing  him  by 
scurrilous  gestures,  letting  out  their  viru 
lent  and  wanton  tongues  against  him ;  i  so 
as  to  verify  that  prediction,  I  am  a  re¬ 
proach  of  men ,  and  despised  of  the  people. 
All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn:  they 
shoot  out  the  lip ,  they  shake  the  head ,  say¬ 
ing,  He  trusted  in  the  Lord:  let  him  deliver 
him ,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him  A 

The  same  persons  who  formerly  had  ad¬ 
mired  his  glorious  works,  who  had  been 
ravished  with  his  excellent  discourses,  who 
had  followed  and  favoured  him  so  earnest¬ 
ly,  who  had  blessed  and  magnified  him, 
( for  he ,  saith  St.  Luke,  taught  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues ,  being  glorified  by  all; ')  even  those 
very  persons  did  then  behold  him  with  piti¬ 
less  contempt  and  despite.  In  correspon¬ 
dence  to  that  prophecy,  they  look  and  stare 
upon  me ,  ilrvrizti  i  >.ac;  faaiguv,  the  people 
stood  gazing m  on  him  in  a  most  scornful 
manner,  venting  contemptuous  and  spite- 
fid  reproaches ;  as  we  see  reported  in  the 
evangelical  story. 

Thus  did  our  blessed  Saviour  endure  the 
cross ,  despising  the  shame.  “  Despising  the 
shame ;  that  is,  not  simply  disregarding  it, 
or  (with  a  stoical  haughtiness,  with  a  cyni¬ 
cal  immodesty,  with  a  stupid  carelessness) 
slighting  it  as  no  evil ;  but  not  eschewing 
it,  or  not  rating  it  for  so  great  an  evil,  that 
to  decline  it  he  would  neglect  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  great  and  glorious  designs. 

There  is  innate  to  man  an  aversation 
and  abhorrency  from  disgraceful  abuse,  no 
less  strong  than  are  the  like  antipathies  to 
pain:  whence  cruel  mockings  and  scour- 
gings0  are  coupled  as  ingredients  of  the  sore 
persecutions  sustained  by  God's  faithful 
martyrs.  And  generally  men  with  more 
readiness  will  embrace,  with  more  content¬ 
edness  w  ill  endure,  the  cruelty  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former ;  pain  not  so  smartly 
affecting  the  lower  sense,  as  being  insolent¬ 
ly  contemned  doth  grate  upon  the  fancy, 
and  wound  even  the  mind  itself.  For,  the 
wounds  of  infamy  do,  as  the  Wise  Man 
telleth  us,  go  down  into  the  innermost  parts 
of  the  belly, v  reaching  the  very  heart,  and 
touching  the  soul  to  the  quick. 

*  Heb.  x.  33.  J  Luke  xxiii.  35,  3»i ;  Matt,  xxvii.39. 

*  Psal.  xxii  6,  7,  8  .  >  Matt.  ix.  33  ;  xxi.  9  :  xii.  23. 

Luke  iv.  |5.  “Tsai.  xxii.  17;  Luke  xxiii.  3\ 

•  iicb.  xii.  2.  °  Heb.  xi.  30.  **  l’ro\.  xviii.  8;  xii.  18. 


We  therefore  need  not  doubt,  but  that 
our  Saviour,  as  a  man  endowed  with  hu¬ 
man  passions,  was  sensible  of  this  natural 
evil;  and  that  such  indignities  did  add 
somewhat  of  loathsomeness  to  his  cup  of 
affliction;  especially  considering  that  his 
great  charity  disposed  him  to  grieve,  ob¬ 
serving  men  to  act  so  indecently,  so  un¬ 
worthily,  so  unjustly  toward  him:  yet  in 
consideration  of  the  glory  that  would  thence 
accrue  to  God,  of  the  benefit  that  would 
redound  to  us,  of  the  joy  that  was  set  be¬ 
fore  him ,  when  he  should  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied ,q  he  most  will¬ 
ingly  did  accept,  and  most  gladly  did  com¬ 
port  w  ith  it.  He  became  a  curse  for  us, 
exposed  to  malediction  and  reviling ;  he 
endured  the  contradiction,  or  obloquy,  of 
sinful  men:  he  was  despised ,  rejected,  and 
disesteemed  of  men :  he  in  common  appre¬ 
hension  was  deserted  by  God,  according  to 
that  of  the  prophet,  We  did  esteem  him 
stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted ;  him¬ 
self  even  seeming  to  concur  in  that  opi¬ 
nion.  So  was  he  made  a  curse  for  us,  that 
ice,  as  the  apostle  teacheth,  might  be  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law;1  that  is, 
that  we  might  be  freed  from  the  exemplary 
punishment  due  to  our  transgressions  of 
the  law,  with  the  displeasure  of  God  ap¬ 
pearing  therein,  and  the  disgrace  before 
the  world  attending  it.  He  chose  thus  to 
make  himself  of  no  reputation  j  vouchsafing 
to  be  dealt  with  as  a  wretched  slave,  and 
a  wicked  miscreant,  that  we  migh  tbe  ex¬ 
empted,  not  only  from  the  torment,  but 
also  from  the  ignominy  which  we  had 
merited:  that  together  with  our  life,  our 
safety,  our  liberty,  we  might  even  recover 
that  honour  which  we  had  forfeited  and 
embezzled. 

But  lest  any  should  be  tempted  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  value  these  sufferances  of  our 
Lord,  as  not  so  rare  but  that  other  men 
have  tasted  the  like ;  lest  any  should  pre¬ 
sume  to  compare  them  with  afflictions  inci¬ 
dent  to  other  persons,  as  Celsus  did  com¬ 
pare  them  with  those  of  Anaxarchus  and 
Epictetus;1  it  is  requisite  to  consider  some 
remarkable  particulars  about  them. 

We  may  then  consider,  that  not  only  the 
infinite  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  per¬ 
fect  innocency  of  bis  life,  did  enhance  the 
price  of  his  sufferings;  but  some  endow¬ 
ments  peculiar  to  him,  and  some  circum¬ 
stances  adhering  to  his  design,  did  much 
augment  their  force. 

He  was  not  only,  according  to  the  frame 
and  temper  of  human  nature,  sensibly 

’  Heb.  xii.  2.  '  Isa.  liii.  11 :  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  Heb. 

x  i.  3  :  Isa.  liii.  3.  4.  *  l'liii.  ii.  7.  O  rig. 

c  .  Cots.  vii.  p.  3t)«. 
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touched  with  the  pain,  the  shame,  the 
whole  combination  of  disasters  apparently 
waiting  on  his  passion ;  as  God  (when  he 
did  insert  sense  and  passion  into  our  nature, 
ordering  objects  to  affect  them)  did  intend 
we  should  be,  and  as  other  men  in  like  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  have  been ;  but  in  many 
respects  beyond  that  ordinary  rate :  so  that 
no  man,  we  may  suppose,  could  have  felt 
such  grief  from  them  as  he  did,  no  man 
ever  hath  been  sensible  of  any  tiling  com¬ 
parable  to  what  he  did  endure ;  that  pas¬ 
sage  being  truly  applicable  to  him :  Behold , 
and  see  if  there  he  any  sorrow  like  to  my 
sorrow ,  which  is  done  unto  me ,  wherewith 
the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  his 
fierce  anger ;  as  that  unparalleled  sweating 
out  great  lumps  of  blood  may  argue:“  and 
as  the  terms  expressing  his  resentments  do 
intimate.  For,  in  respect  of  present  evils, 
he  said  of  himself,  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful  to  death ;  he  is  said  to 

be  in  great  anguish  and  anxiety,  to  be  in 
an  agony  or  pang  of  sorrow'.  In  regard  to 
mischiefs  w  hich  he  saw  coming  on,  he  is 
said  to  be  disturbed  in  spirit ,  and  to  be  sore 
amazed ,  or  dismayed  at  them.T  To  such 
an  exceeding  height  did  the  sense  of  in¬ 
cumbent  evils,  and  the  prospect  of  impen¬ 
dent  calamities,  the  apprehension  of  his 
case,  together  with  a  reflection  on  our  con¬ 
dition,  screw  up  his  affections. 

And  no  wonder  that  such  a  burden, 
even  the  weight  of  all  the  sins  (the  num¬ 
berless  most  heinous  sins  and  abominations) 
that  ever  were  committed  by  mankind,  by 
appropriation  of  them  to  himself,  lying  on 
his  shoulders,  he  should  feel  it  heavy,  or 
seem  to  crouch  or  groan  under  it ;  that  in 
the  mystical  Psalm,  applied  by  the  apostle 
to  him,  he  should  cry  out,  Innumerable  evils 
have  compassed  me  about;  mine  iniquities 
have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not 
able  to  look  up;  they  are  more  than  the  hairs 
of  my  head ,  and  my  heart  fuileth  me ."  The 
sight  of  God’s  indignation,  so  dreadfully 
flaming  out  against  sin,  might  well  astonish 
and  terrify  him :  to  stand,  as  it  were,  be¬ 
fore  the  mouth  of  hell  belching  fire  and 
brimstone  in  his  face ;  to  lie  down  in  the 
hottest  furnace  of  divine  vengeance ;  to 
quench  with  his  own  heart-blood  the  wrath 
of  Heaven,  and  the  infernal  fire  (as  he  did 
in  regard  to  those  who  will  not  rekindle 
them  to  themselves),  might  well  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  beget  unconceivable  and 
unexpressible  pressures  of  affliction.  When 
such  a  Father  (so  infinitely  good  and  kind 

“Lam.  i.  12;  Luke  xxii.  44.  "  Matt.  xxvi.  37,38 ; 

ohn  xiii.  -JI  ;  xii.  «  ;  Mark  xiv.  33.  "  Hcb.  x.  5 ; 
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to  him,  whom  he  so  dearly  and  perfectly 
loved)  did  hide  his  face  from  him,  did 
frown  on  him,  how  could  he  otherwise 
than  be  mightily  troubled?  Is  it  strange 
that  so  hearty  a  love,  so  tender  a  pity, 
contemplating  our  sinfulness,  and  expe¬ 
rimenting  our  wretchedness,  should  be 
deeply  touched  ?  To  see,  I  say,  so  plainly, 
to  feel  so  throughly  the  horrible  blindness, 
the  folly,  the  infidelity,  the  imbecility,  the 
ingratitude,  the  incorrigibility,  the  strange 
perverseness,  perfidiousness,  malice,  and 
cruelty  of  mankind  in  so  many  instances 
(in  the  treason  of  Judas,  in  the  denial  of 
Peter,  in  the  desertion  of  all  the  apostles, 
in  the  spite  and  rage  of  the  persecutors, 
in  the  falsehood  of  the  witnesses,  in  the 
abuses  of  the  people,  in  the  compliance  of 
Pilate,  in  a  general  conspiracy  of  friends 
and  foes  to  sin),  all  these  surrounding  him, 
all  invading  him,  all  discharging  themselves 
upon  him ;  would  it  not  astone  a  mind  so 
pure  ?  would  it  not  wound  a  heart  so  ten¬ 
der  and  full  of  charity  ? 

Surely,  any  of  those  persons  who  fondly 
do  pretend  unto,  or  vainly  do  glory  in,  a 
sullen  apathy,  or  a  stubborn  contempt  of 
the  evils  incident  to  our  nature  and  state, 
would  in  such  a  case  have  been  utterly 
dejected:  the  most  resolved  philosopher 
would  have  been  dashed  into  confusion  at 
the  sight,  would  have  been  crushed  into 
desperation  under  the  sense  of  those  evils 
which  did  assault  him. 

With  the  greatness  of  the  causes,  the 
goodness  of  his  constitution  did  conspire 
to  increase  his  sufferings.  For  surely,  as 
his  complexion  was  most  pure  and  deli¬ 
cate,  his  spirit  most  vivid  and  apprehensive, 
his  affections  most  pliant  and  tractable  ; 
so  accordingly  would  the  impressions  upon 
him  be  most  sensible,  and  consequently  the 
pains  which  he  felt  (in  body  or  soul)  most 
afflictive. 

That  we  in  like  cases  are  not  alike  moved, 
that  w'e  do  not  tremble  at  the  apprehensions 
of  God’s  displeasure,  that  w’e  are  not  af¬ 
frighted  w'ith  the  sense  of  our  sins,  that  we 
do  not  with  sad  horror  resent  our  danger 
and  our  misery,  doth  arise  from  that  we 
have  very  glimmering  and  faint  conceptions 
of  those  matters ;  or  that  they  do  not  in  so 
clear  and  lively  a  manner  strike  our  fancy 
(not  appearing  in  their  true  nature  and 
proper  shape,  so  heinous  and  so  hideous  as 
they  really  are  in  themselves  and  in  their 
consequences ;)  or  because  we  have  but 
weak  persuasions  about  them ;  or  because 
we  do  but  slightly  consider  them  ;  or  from 
that  our  hearts  arc  very  hard  and  callous, 
our  affections  very  cold  and  dull,  so  that 
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nothing  of  this  nature  (nothing  beside  gross 
material  affairs)  can  mollify  or  melt  them ; 
or  for  that  we  have  in  us  small  love  to  God, 
and  a  slender  regard  to  our  own  welfare  ; 
in  fine,  for  that  in  spiritual  matters  we  are 
neither  so  wise,  so  sober,  so  serious,  nor 
so  good  or  ingenuous,  in  any  reasonable 
measure,  as  we  should  be.  But  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  in  all  those  respects,  was  otherwise 
disposed.  He  most  evidently  discerned  the 
wrath  of  God,  the  grievousness  of  sin,  the 
wretchedness  of  man,  most  truly,  most  fully, 
most  strongly  represented  to  his  mind :  he 
most  firmly  believed,  yea  most  certainly 
knew,  whatever  God’s  law  had  declared 
about  them :  he  did  exactly  consider  and 
weigh  them  :  his  heart  was  most  soft  and 
sensible,  his  affections  were  most  quick 
and  excitable  by  their  due  objects:  he  was 
full  of  dutiful  love  to  God,  and  most 
ardently  desirous  of  our  good,  bearing  a 
more  than  fraternal  good-will  toward  us. 
Whence  it  is  not  so  marvellous  that  as  a 
man,  as  a  transcendently  wise  and  good 
man,  he  was  so  vehemently  affected  by 
those  occurrences,  that  his  imagination  was 
so  troubled,  and  his  passions  so  stirred  by 
them;  so  that  he  thence  did  suffer  in  a 
manner  and  to  a  degree  unconceivable, 
according  to  that  ejaculation  in  the  Greek 
liturgies  t  run  ffou  ‘Xa.Qnfji.u.ru'v 

ikintov  bfiiis,  Xg/irTE,  By  thy  unknown  suffer¬ 
ings ,  O  Christ,  have  mercy  on  us.  But 
further, 

IV.  We  may  consider,  that  this  way  of 
suffering  had  in  it  some  particular  advan¬ 
tages,  conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of 
our  Lord’s  principal  designs. 

Its  being  very  notorious,  and  lasting  a 
competent  time,  were  good  advantages. 
For  if  he  had  been  privately  made  away, 
or  suddenly  despatched,  no  such  great 
notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it,  nor 
would  the  matter  of  fact  have  been  so  fully 
proved,  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
and  conviction  of  infidelity ;  nor  had  that 
his  excellent  deportment  under  such  bitter 
affliction  (his  most  divine  patience,  meek¬ 
ness,  and  charity)  so  illustriously  shone 
forth.  Wherefore,  to  prevent  all  excep¬ 
tions,  and  excuses  of  unbelief  (together 
with  other  collateral  good  purposes),  divine 
Providence  did  so  manage  the  business, 
that  as  the  course  of  his  life,  so  also  the 
manner  of  his  death,  should  be  most  con¬ 
spicuously  remarkable.  /  spake  freely  to 
the  world,  and  in  secret  have  I  done  nothing , 
said  he  of  himself ;  and,  These  things  (said 
St.  Paul  to  king  Agrippa)  were  not  done 
in  a  comer.*  Such  were  the  proceedings 
*  Juba  xviii.  20 ,  Acts  xxvi.  20. 


of  his  life,  not  close  or  clancular,  but  frank 
and  open;  not  presently  hushed  up,  but 
leisurely  carried  on  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
that  men  might  have  the  advantage  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  examine  them.  And  as  he  lived, 
so  he  died,  most  publicly  and  visibly;  the 
world  being  witness  of  his  death,  and  so 
prepared  to  believe  his  resurrection,  and 
thence  disposed  to  embrace  his  doctrine ; 
according  to  what  he  did  foretel :  I,  being 
lifted  up  from  the  earth ,  shall  draw  all  men 
to  me : y  for  he  drew  all  men,  by  so  obvious 
a  death,  to  take  notice  of  it;  he  drew  all 
well-disposed  persons,  from  the  wondrous 
consequences  of  it,  to  believe  on  him.  And, 
As  (said  he  again)  Moses  did  exalt  the  ser¬ 
pent  in  the  wilderness ,  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  exalted S  As  the  elevation  of  that 
mysterious  serpent  did  render  it  visible, 
and  did  attract  the  eyes  of  people  toward 
it  ;a  whereby,  God’s  power  invisibly  ac¬ 
companying  that  sacramental  performance, 
they  were  cured  of  those  mortiferous  stings 
which  they  had  received:  so  our  Lord, 
being  mounted  on  the  cross,  allured  the 
eyes  of  men  to  behold  him,  and  their  hearts 
to  close  with  him ;  whereby,  the  heavenly 
virtue  of  God’s  spirit  co-operating,  they 
became  saved  from  those  destructive  sins, 
which  from  the  Devil’s  serpentine  instiga¬ 
tions  they  had  incurred. 

Another  advantage  of  this  kind  of  suf¬ 
fering  was,  that  by  it  the  nature  of  that 
kingdom,  which  he  did  intend  to  erect,  was 
evidently  signified :  that  it  was  not  such  as 
the  carnal  people  did  expect,  an  external, 
earthly,  temporal  kingdom,  consisting  in 
domination  over  the  bodies  and  estates  of 
men,  dignified  by  outward  wealth  and 
splendour,  managed  by  worldly  power  and 
policy,  promoted  by  forcible  compulsion 
and  terror  of  arms,  affording  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  safety,  quiet,  and  prosperity  here ; 
but  a  kingdom  purely  spiritual,  celestial, 
eternal ;  consisting  in  the  governance  of 
men’s  hearts  and  minds ;  adorned  with  the 
endowments  of  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  admi¬ 
nistered  by  the  conduct  and  grace  of  God’s 
Holy  Spirit ;  upheld  and  propagated  by 
meek  instruction,  by  virtuous  example,  by 
hearty  devotion,  and  humble  patience ; 
rewarding  its  loyal  subjects  with  spiritual 
joys  and  consolations  now,  with  heavenly 
rest  and  bliss  hereafter.  No  other  king¬ 
dom  could  he  presume  to  design,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  dolorous  and  disgraceful  way 
of  suffering ;  no  other  exploits  could  h  e 
pretend  to  achieve  by  expiring  on  a  cross ; 
no  other  way  could  he  rule,  who  gave 

y  John  xii.  32;  (Iren.  1L  26.)  ■  Johnlii.  14. 
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himself  to  be  managed  by  the  will  of  his 
adversaries ;  no  other  benefits  would  this 
forlorn  case  allow  him  to  dispense.  So  that 
well  might  he  then  assert,  Jly  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world  ;b  when  he  was  going  in 
this  signal  way  to  demonstrate  that  im¬ 
portant  truth. 

It  was  also  a  most  convenient  touchstone 
to  prove  the  genuine  disposition  and  worth 
of  men  ; c  so  as  to  discriminate  those  wise, 
sober,  ingenuous,  sincere,  generous  souls, 
who  could  discern  true  goodness  through 
so  dark  a  cloud,  who  could  love  it  though 
so  ill-favouredly  disfigured,  who  could 
embrace  and  avow  it  notwithstanding  so 
terrible  disadvantages ;  it  served,  1  say,  to 
distinguish  those  blessed  ones,  who  would 
nut  be  offended  in  him ,  or  by  the  scandal  of 
the  cross  be  discouraged  from  adhering  to 
him,  from  the  crew  of  blind,  vain,  per¬ 
verse,  haughty  people,  who,  being  scanda¬ 
lized  at  his  adversity,  would  contemn  and 
reject  him.d 

Another  considerable  advantage  was  this, 
that  by  it  God's  special  providence  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  his  glory  illustrated  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel.0  For  how  could 
it  be,  that  a  person  of  so  low  parentage,  of 
so  mean  garb,  of  so  poor  condition,  who 
underwent  so  lamentable  and  despicable  a 
kind  of  death,  falling  under  the  pride  and 
spite  of  his  enemies,  so  easily  should  gain 
so  general  an  opinion  in  the  world  (even 
among  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  greatest  per¬ 
sons)  of  being  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory? f 
How,  I  say,  could  it  happen,  that  such  a 
miracle  could  be  effected  without  God’s 
aid  and  special  concurrence  ?  That  king 
Herod,  who  from  a  long  reign  in  flourish¬ 
ing  state,  with  prosperous  success  in  his 
enterprises,  did  attain  the  name  of  Great; 
or  that  \  espasian,  who  triumphantly  did 
ascend  the  imperial  throne,  should  either 
of  them,  by  a  few  admirers  of  worldly 
vanity,  serously  be  held,  or  in  flattery  be 
called  the  Messias,  is  not  so  strange :  but 
that  one  who  was  trampled  on  so  miserably, 
and  treated  as  a  wretched  caitiff,  should 
instantly  conquer  innumerable  hearts,  and, 
from  such  a  depth  of  extreme  adversity, 
should  be  advanced  to  the  sublimest  pitch 
of  glory  ;  that  the  stone  which  the  builders 
with  so  much  scorn  did  refuse ,  should  be¬ 
come  the  head-stone  of  the  corner ;  this  (with 
good  assurance  we  may  say)  was  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes ,g 

Hereby  indeed  the  excellency  of  divine 
power  h  and  wisdom  was  much  glorified ;  by 

b  John  xviii.  36.  c  Luke  ii.  3o.  a  Matt,  xi  6  ■ 
r.al  v.  1 1  ;  l  Pet.  ii.  7,  8 ;  I  Cor.  i.  -23.  e  Clirvs.  tom. 
y|.  Orat.  Cl.  t  |  Cor.  ii.  8;  Janies  ii.  1.  s  pgal. 
cxvin.  22,  23.  *»  2  Cor.  iv.  7  ;  1  Cor.  i.  27. 
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so  impotent,  so  improbable,  so  implausible 
means  accomplishing  so  great  effects  ;  sub¬ 
duing  the  world  to  obedience  of  God,  not 
by  the  active  valour  of  an  illustrious  hero, 
but  through  the  patient  submission  of  a 
poor,  abused,  and  oppressed  person ;  re¬ 
storing  mankind  to  life  and  happiness  by 
the  sorrowful  death  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 

V.  Lastly,  the  consideration  of  our  Lord’s 
suffering  in  this  manner  is  very  useful  in 
application  to  our  practice :  no  point  is 
more  fruitful  of  wholesome  instruction, 
none  is  more  forcible  to  kindle  devout  af¬ 
fections,  none  can  afford  more  efficacious 
inducements  and  incentives  to  a  pious  life. 
For  what  virtue  will  not  a  serious  medita¬ 
tion  on  the  cross  be  apt  to  breed  and  to 
cherish?  To  what  duty  will  it  not  engage 
and  excite  us  ? 

1 .  Are  we  not  hence  infinitely  obliged, 
with  most  humble  affection  and  hearty  gra¬ 
titude,  to  adore  each  Person  of  the  blessed 
Trinity  ? 

That  God  the  Father  should  design  such 
a  redemption  for  us  ;  not  sparing  "his  own 
Son  (the  Son  of  his  love ,  dear  to  him  as 
himself),  but  delivering  him  up  for  us,1  to 
be  thus  dealt  with  for  our  sake :  that  God 
would  endure  to  see  his  Son  in  so  pitiful 
a  condition,  to  hear  him  groaning  under 
so  grievous  pressures,  to  let  him  be  so 
horribly  abused :  and  that  for  us,  who 
deserved  nothing  from  him,  who  had  de- 
merited  so  much  against  him ;  for  us,  who 
were  no  friends  to  him  (for  even  when  we 
were  enemies ,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son ;)  who  were  not  any 
ways  commendable  for  goodness  or  right¬ 
eousness  (for  Christ  did  suffer  for  sinners, 
the  just  for  the  unjust;  and  God  commended 
his  love  to  us,  that  while  we  were  sinful , 
Christ  died  for  us :)  that  God  thus  should 
love  us,  sending  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
fur  our  sins, j  in  so  dismal  a  way  of  suffer- 
ng,  how  stupendous  is  that  goodness !  how 
vast  an  obligation  doth  it  lay  upon  us  to 
reciprocal  affection !  If  we  do  owe  all  to 
God,  as  our  Maker,  from  whose  unde¬ 
served  bounty  we  did  receive  all  that  we 
have ;  howr  much  further  do  we  stand  in¬ 
debted  to  him  as  the  Author  of  our  re¬ 
demption,  from  whose  ill-deserved  mercy 
we  receive  a  new  being,  and  better  state  ; 
and  that  in  a  way  far  more  obliging !  For 
God  created  us  with  a  word,  without  more 
cost  or  trouble :  but  to  redeem  us  stood 
him  in  huge  expenses  and  pains ;  no  less 
than  the  debasing  of  his  only  Son  to  our 

1  Rom.  viii.  32;  Col.  i.  13.  J  Rom.  v.  10;  1  Pet. 
m.  18  ;  Rom.  v.  C;  2  Cor.  v.  10  ;  Rom.  v.  8  ;  1  Joliu 
iv.  10. 
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frailty,  the  exposing  him  to  more  than  our 
misery,  the  withdrawing  his  face  and  re¬ 
straining  his  bowels  from  his  best  beloved. 
If  a  Jew,  then,  were  commanded  by  law, 
if  a  Gentile  were  obliged  by  nature,  to 
love  God  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  soul; 
what  affection  doth  a  Christian,  under  the 
law  and  duty  of  grace,  owe  unto  him  ?  By 
what  computation  can  we  reckon  that  debt  ? 
What  faculties  have  we  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
charge  it  ?  What  finite  heart  can  hold  an 
affection  commensurate  to  such  an  obliga¬ 
tion  ? 

And  how  can  it  otherwise  than  inflame 
our  heart  with  love  toward  the  blessed  Son 
of  God,  our  Saviour,  to  consider  that, 
merely  out  of  charitable  pity  toward  us, 
he  purposely  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
took  our  flesh  upon  him,  that  he  might 
therein  undergo  those  extreme  acerbities 
of  pain,  and  those  most  ugly  indignities  of 
shame  for  us  ?  k  Greater  love  (said  he)  hath 
no  man  than  this ,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends .*  But  that  God  should 
lay  down  his  life,  should  pom-  forth  his 
blood,  should  be  aspersed  with  the  worst 
crimes,  and  clothed  with  foulest  shame, 
should  be  executed  on  a  cross  as  a  male¬ 
factor  and  a  slave,  for  his  enemies  and 
rebellious  traitors,  what  imagination  can 
devise  any  expression  of  charity  or  friend¬ 
ship  comparable  to  this?  Wherefore,  if  love 
naturally  be  productive  of  love,  if  friendship 
justly  meriteth  a  correspondence  in  good¬ 
will,  what  effect  should  the  consideration 
of  so  ineffable  a  love,  of  so  unparalleled 
friendship,  have  upon  us? 

How  can  any  serious  reflection  on  this 
event  fail  to  work  hearty  gratitude  in  us 
toward  our  good  Lord?  For  put  case  any 
person  for  our  sake  (that  he  might  rescue 
us  from  the  greatest  mischiefs,  and  pur¬ 
chase  for  us  the  highest  benefits)  willingly 
should  deprive  himself  of  all  his  estate 
(and  that  a  very  large  one),  of  his  honour 
(and  that  a  very  high  one),  of  his  ease  and 
pleasure  (and  those  the  most  perfect  and 
assured  that  could  be;)  that  he  should  ex¬ 
pose  himself  to  the  greatest  hazards,  should 
endure  the  sorest  pains  and  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  ignominies ;  should  prostitute  his  life, 
and  in  most  hideous  manner  lose  it,  merely 
for  our  sake:  should  wc  not  then  appre¬ 
hend  and  confess  ourselves  monstrously 
ingrateful,  if  we  did  not  most  deeply  resent 
such  kindness;  if  upon  all  occasions  we 
did  not  express  our  thankfulness  for  it ;  if 
we  did  not  ever  readily  yield  all  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  and  all  the  requital  we  were 

k  Eph.liii.  19 ;  v.  2,  2.1) ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  Apoc.  i.  5. 
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able  ?  The  case  in  regard  to  our  blessed 
Saviour  is  like  in  kind;  but  in  degree, 
whatever  we  can  suppose  doth  infinitely 
fall  below  the  performances  of  him  for  us, 
who  stooped  from  the  top  of  heaven,  who 
laid  aside  the  majesty  and  the  felicity  of 
God,  for  the  infamies  and  the  dolours  of  a 
cross,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  instate  us  in  the  joys 
of  paradise.  So  that  pur  obligations  of 
gratitude  to  him  are  unexpressibly  great ; 
and  we  cannot  with  any  face  deny  ourselves 
to  be  most  basely  unworthy,  if  the  effects 
in  our  heart  and  life  be  not  answerable. 

Nor  should  we  forget,  that  also  upon  this 
account  we  do  owe  great  love  and  thanks 
to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  as  he  did 
originally  conspire  in  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
ject  of  our  redemption,  as  he  did  exe¬ 
cutively  by  miraculous  operation  conduct 
our  Saviour  into  his  fleshly  tabernacle,  as 
he  did  by  unmeasurable  communications  of 
divine  virtue  assist  his  humanity  through 
all  the  course  of  his  life ;“  so  in  this  junc¬ 
ture  he  did  inspire  him  with  charity  more 
than  human,  and  did  support  him  to  un¬ 
dergo  those  pressures  with  invincible  pa¬ 
tience  ;  and  so  did  sanctify  all  this  sacerdotal 
performance,  that  our  Lord  (as  the  apostle 
doth  affirm)  did  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offer  himself  without  spot  to  God.™ 

2.  What  surer  ground  can  there  be  of 
faith  in  God,  what  stronger  encourage¬ 
ment  of  hope,  than  is  suggested  by  this 
consideration  ?  For  if  God  steadfastly  did 
hold  his  purpose,  and  faithfully  did  accom¬ 
plish  his  word  in  an  instance  so  distasteful 
to  his  own  heart  and  bowels ;°  how  can  we 
ever  suspect  his  constancy  and  fidelity  in 
any  case?  how  can  we  distrust  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  any  divine  promise  ? 

If  God  spared  not  his  own  Son ,  but  de¬ 
livered  him  up  for  us,v  to  the  sufferings  of 
so  contumelious  affliction  ;  how  can  we  any 
ways  be  diffident  of  his  bounty,  or  despair 
of  his  mercy  ?  How  (as  the  apostle  doth 
argue)  shall  he  not  also  with  him  freely 
give  us  all  things  ? 

If  ever  we  be  tempted  to  doubt  of  God’s 
goodness,  will  not  this  experiment  thereof 
convince  and  satisfy  us  ?  For  what  higher 
kindness  could  God  express,  what  lower 
condescension  could  he  vouchsafe,  by  what 
pledge  could  he  more  clearly  or  surely 
testify  his  willingness  and  his  delight  to  do 
us  good,  than  by  thus  ordering  his  dearest 
Son  to  undergo  such  miseries  for  us? 

If  the  greatness  of  our  sins  discourageth 
us  from  entertaining  comfortable  hopes  of 

m  John  iii.  34.  "  Heb.  ix.  14.  0  1  ret.  i.  20 ) 

Eph.  i.  4 ;  Luke  i.  70.  r  Rom.  viii.  32. 
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mercy,  will  it  not  rear  our  hearts,  to  con¬ 
sider  that  such  a  punishment  hath  been 
inflicted  to  expiate  them,  which  might  con¬ 
tent  the  most  rigorous  severity  ;*  that  such 
a  price  is  laid  down  to  redeem  us  from  the 
curse ,  which  richly  may  suffice  to  discharge 
it  :q  that  such  a  sacrifice  hath  been  offered, 
which  God  hath  avowed  for  most  available 
and  acceptable  to  himself  ?  So  that  now 
what  can  justice  exact  more  from  us?  — 
what  have  we  further  to  do,  than  with  a 
penitent  and  thankful  heart  to  embrace  the 
mercy  purchased  for  us  ?  Who  is  he  that 
condt-mneth ,  seeing  Christ  hath  died ,  and 
hath  his  own  self  borne  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree  ?r  Whatever  the  wounds 
of  our  conscience  be,  is  not  the  blood  of 
the  cross ,  tempered  with  our  hearty  repent¬ 
ance,  and  applied  by  a  lively  faith,  a  sove¬ 
reign  balsam,  of  virtue  sufficient  to  cure 
them  ?  And  may  we  not  by  his  stripes  be 
healed f  Have  we  not  abundant  reason, 
with  the  holy  apostle,  to  joy  in  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  we  have 
received  the  atonement  ?  *  Is  it  not  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  worth,  to  disparage  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  our  Lord’s  passion,  any  ways  to 
despair  of  mercy,  or  to  be  disconsolate  for 
guilt ;  as  if  the  cross  were  not  enough 
worthy  to  compensate  for  our  unworthi¬ 
ness,  or  our  Saviour’s  patience  could  not 
balance  our  disobedience  ? 

3.  It  indeed  may  yield  great  joy  and 
sprightly  consolation  to  us,  to  contemplate 
our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  exercising  his 
immense  charity  toward  us,  transacting  all 
the  work  of  our  redemption,  defeating  all 
the  enemies,  and  evacuating  all  the  obsta¬ 
cles  of  our  salvation. 

May  we  not  delectably  consider  him  as 
there  stretching  forth  his  arms  of  kind¬ 
ness,  f  with  them  to  embrace  the  world, 
and  to  receive  all  mankind  under  the  wings 
of  his  protection  ?  as  there  spreading  out 
his  hands,  with  them  earnestly  inviting  and 
entreating  us  to  accept  the  overtures  of 
grace,  procured  by  him  for  us  ? 

Is  it  not  sweet  and  satisfactory  to  view 
our  great  High  Priest  on  that  high  altar 
offering  up  his  own  pure  flesh,  and  pour¬ 
ing  out  his  precious  blood,  as  an  universal 
complete  sacrifice,  propitiatory  for  the  sins 
of  mankind?1 

Is  it  not  a  goodly  object  to  behold  hu¬ 
mility  and  patience  so  gloriously  rearing 
themselves  above  all  worldly,  all  infernal 

*  Quis  dc  ae  desperet,  pro  quo  tarn  humilis  essevo- 
luit  l-'ilius Dei?— Aug.  ae  Ag.  Chr.  c.  11. 

t  Extendit  in  pas&ione  manus  uuaa,  &c.  —  I.act.  lv. 
26  ;  Isa.  lxv.  2. 

i  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  Eph.  v.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  19.  r  Rom. 

viii.  34  ;  1  Pet.  it  24.  *  1  Pet.  ii.  24  ;  Rom.  v.  11 

Lev.  ix.  22  ;  Chi  ys.  tom.  Cr.  82  ;  Pope  Leo  1. 
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pride  and  insolence  ;  by  the  cross  ascend¬ 
ing  unto  the  celestial  throne  of  dignity  and 
majesty  superlative  ? 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  our 
Lord  there  standing  erect,  not  only  as  a 
resolute  sufferer,  but  as  a  noble  conquer¬ 
or,  where  having  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers ,  he  made  a  solemn  show,  triumphing 
over  them?a  Did  ever  any  conqueror, 
loftily  seated  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  yield 
a  spectacle  so  gallant  and  magnificent  ? 
Was  ever  tree  adorned  with  trophies  so 
pompous  and  splendid  ? 

To  the  exterior  view  and  carnal  sense 
of  men,  our  Lord  was  then  udeed  exposed 
to  scorn  and  shame ;  but  to  spiritual  and 
sincere  discerning,  all  his  and  our  enemies 
did  there  hang  up  as  objects  of  contempt, 
utterly  overthrown  and  undone. 

There  the  Devil,  that  strong  v  and  sturdy 
one ,  did  hang  up  bound  in  chains,  disarmed 
and  rifled,  quite  baffled  and  confounded, 
mankind  being  rescued  from  his  tyrannic 
power." 

There  the  world,  with  its  vain  pomps, 
its  counterfeit  beauties,  its  bewitching  plea¬ 
sures,  its  fondly  admired  excellencies,  did 
hang  up,  all  defaced  and  disparaged  ;  as  it 
appeared  to  St.  Paul :  for  God  (saith  he) 
forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  Christ,  by  which  the  world  is  crucified  to 
me,  and  I  unto  the  world J 

There,  in  a  most  lively  representation, 
and  most  admirable  pattern,  was  exhibited 
the  mortification  of  our  flesh,  with  its  af¬ 
fections  and  lusts ;  and  our  old  man  ivas 
crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  de¬ 
stroy  ed.y' 

There  our  sins,  being  (as  St.  Peter  telleth 
us)  carried  up  by  him  unto  the  gibbet,  did 
hang  as  marks  of  his  victorious  prowess,  as 
malefactors  by  him  condemned  in  the  flesh , 
as  objects  of  our  horror  and  hatred,* 

There  death  itself  hung  gasping,  with 
its  sting  pulled  out,  and  all  its  terrors 
quelled ;  his  death  having  prevented  ours, 
and  induced  immortality.® 

There  all  wrath,  enmity, strife  (the banes 
of  comfortable  life),  did  hang  abolished  in 
his  flesh,  and  slain  upon  the  cross,  by  the 
blood  whereof  he  made  peace ,  and  reconciled 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earthJ 

There  manifold  yokes  of  bondage,  in¬ 
struments  of  vexation,  and  principles  of 
variance,  even  all  the  handwriting  of  ordi¬ 
nances  that  was  against  us,  did  hang  up, 
cancelled,  and  nailed  to  the  cross.0 

“  Col.  ii.  IS.  ”o;<rx</«f,-Matt.  xii.  29.  "  I.n!<e 

xi.  21.  22  ;  Heb.  ii.  14.  *  Gal.  vi.  14.  >  Gal  ii.  20; 

v.  24  ;  Col.  iii.  5;  Horn.  vHi.  13.  *  1  Pet.  ii.  24  ; 

Rom.  viii.  3.  ■  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  55  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10;  Heb. 

ii.  11.  b  JSph.  ii.  13,  1G ;  Col.  i.  20.  c  Col.  ii.  14. 
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So  much  sweet  comtort  by  special  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  extracted  from  this  event, 
which  in  appearance  was  most  doleful,  but 
in  effect  the  most  happy  that  ever  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  was  dispensed  to  the  world.  Fur¬ 
ther, 

4.  This  consideration  is  most  useful  to 
render  us  very  humble  and  sensible  of  our 
weakness,  our  vileness,  our  wretchedness. 
For  how  low  was  that  our  fall,  from  which 
we  could  not  be  raised  without  such  a  de¬ 
pression  of  God’s  only  Son !  How  great  is 
that  impotency,  which  did  need  such  a  suc¬ 
cour  to  relieve  it!  How  abominable  must 
be  that  iniquity,  which  might  not  be  ex¬ 
piated  without  so  costly  a  sacrifice !  How- 
deplorable  is  that  misery,  which  could  not 
be  removed  without  commutation  of  so 
strange  a  suffering!  Would  the  Son  of 
God  have  so  emptied d  and  abased  himself 
for  nothing?  Would  he  have  endured  such 
pains  and  ignominies  for  a  trifle?  No,  sure¬ 
ly:  if  our  guilt  had  been  slight,  if  our  case 
had  been  tolerable,  the  divine  wisdom 
would  have  chosen  a  more  eheap  and  easy 
remedy  for  us. 

Is  it  not  madness  for  us  to  be  conceited 
of  any  worth  in  ourselves,  to  confide  in  any 
merit  of  our  works,  to  glory  in  any  thing 
belonging  to  us,  to  fancy  ourselves  brave, 
fine,  happy  persons,  worthy  of  great  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem;  whenas  our  unworthi¬ 
ness,  our  demerit,  our  forlorn  estate,  did 
extort  from  the  most  gracious  God  a  dis¬ 
pleasure  needing  such  a  reconciliation,  did 
impose  upon  the  most  glorious  Son  of  God 
a  necessity  to  undergo  such  a  punishment 
in  our  behalf? 

How  can  we  reasonably  pretend  to  any 
honour,  or  justly  assume  any  regard  to  our¬ 
selves,  whenas  the  firstborn  of  heaven,  the 
Lord  of  glory,  partaker  of:  divine  majesty, 
was  fain  to  make  himself  of  no  reputation, 
to  put  himself  into  the  garb  of  a  servant ,e 
and,  under  the  imputation  of  a  malefactor, 
to  bear  such  disgrace  and  infamy  in  our 
room,  in  lieu  of  the  confusion  due  to  us? 

What  more  palpable  confutation  can 
there  be  of  human  vanity  and  arrogance, 
of  all  lofty  imaginations,1  all  presumptuous 
confidences,  all  turgid  humours,  all  fond 
•self-pleasings  and  self-admirings,  than  is 
that  tragical  cross,  wherein,  as  in  a  glass, 
our  foul  deformity,  our  pitiful  meanness, 
our  helpless  infirmity,  our  sad  wofulness, 
are  so  plainly  represented. 

Well  surely  may  we  say  with  St.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Let  man  noio  at  length  blush  to  be 
proud,  for  whom  God  is  made  so  humble. 

4  ii.7.  r  1  Cor.  ii  8;  Phil.ii.  7. 
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[And  since,  as  he  doth  add,*  this  great  dis¬ 
ease  of  soul  did  bring  down  the  almighty 
Physician  from  heaven ,  did  humble  him  to 
the  form  of  a  servant,  did  subject  him  to 
contumelies,  did  suspend  him  on  a  cross , 
that  this  tumour  by  virtue  of  so  great  a  me¬ 
dicine  might  be  cured:]  may  not  he  well  be 
presumed  incurable,  who  is  not  cured  of 
his  pride  by  this  medicine ;  in  whom  nei¬ 
ther  the  reason  of  the  case,  nor  the  force 
of  such  an  example,  can  work  humility  r 

5.  But  further,  while  this  contemplation 
doth  breed  sober  humility,  it  also  should 
preserve  us  from  base  abjectness  of  mind ; 
for  it  doth  evidently  demonstrate,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  God’s  infallible  judgment,  we 
are  very  considerable ;  that  our  souls  are 
capable  of  high  regard ;  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  we  should  be  lost  and  abandoned  to 
ruin.  For  surely,  had  not  God  much 
esteemed  and  respected  us,  he  would  not 
for  our  sakes  have  so  debased  himself,  or 
deigned  to  endure  so  much  for  our  reco¬ 
very  ;  divine  justice  would  not  have  exacted 
or  accepted  such  a  ransom  for  our  souls, 
had  they  been  of  little  worth.  We  should 
not  therefore  slight  ourselves,  nor  demean 
ourselves  like  sorry  contemptible  wretches, 
as  if  we  deserved  no  consideration,  no 
pity  from  ourselves ;  as  if  we  thought  our 
souls  not  worth  saving,  which  yet  our  Lord 
thought  good  to  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate.sf 
By  so  despising  or  disregarding  ourselves, 
do  we  not  condemn  the  sentiments,  do  we 
not  vilify  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord ;  so  with 
a  pitiful  meanness  of  spirit  joining  the  most 
unworthy  injustice  and  ingratitude  r  Again, 

6.  How  can  we  reflect  upon  this  event 
without  extreme  displeasure  against,  and 
hearty  detestation  of  our  sins:  those  sins 
which  indeed  did  bring  such  tortures  and 
such  disgraces  upon  our  blessed  Redeemer  ? 
Judas,  the  wretch  who  betrayed  him ;  the 
Jewish  priests  who  did  accuse  and  prose¬ 
cute  him ;  the  wicked  rout  which  did  abu¬ 
sively  insult  over  him ;  those  cruel  hands 
that  smote  him ;  those  pitiless  hearts  that 
scorned  him ;  those  poisonous  tongues  that 
mocked  him  and  reviled  him ;  all  those, 
who  were  the  instruments  and  abettors  ot 

*  Jam  tandem  erubescat  homo  esse  superbus, 
propter  quem  fact  us  est  humilis  Deus. — Aug.  in  rs. 

Iste  ingens  morbus  omnipotentem  Medicum  de  e®lo 
deduxit,  usque  ad  formam  servi  humiliavit,  contume- 
liis  egit,  ligno  suspendit,  ut  per  salutem  tauta;  medi¬ 
cine*  curetur  hie  tumor.— Ibid.  *  • 

Qua?  superbia  sanari  potest,  si  humilitate  run  Dei 
non  sanatur? — Aug.  de  Agone  Chr.  cap.  xi. 

t  Aut  vero  pro  minimo  habet  Deus  hominem,  prop¬ 
ter  quem  mori  voluit  Filium  suuin  i —  Aug.  in  rtal. 
cxlviii. 

Si  vobis  ex  terrena  fragilitate  vilcs  cstis,  ex  pretio 
vestro  vos  restimate.  —  Aug. 

*  Acts  xiii.  46. 
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his  affliction,  how  do  we  loathe  and  abhor 
them !  how  do  we  detest  their  names  and 
execrate  their  memories!  But  how  much 
greater  reason  have  we  to  abominate  our 
sins,  which  were  the  true,  the  principal 
actors  of  all  that  woful  tragedy !  He  teas 
delivered  for  our  offences :  they  were  in¬ 
deed  the  traitors,  which  by  the  hands  of 
Judas  delivered  him  up.  He  that  knew  no 
sin ,  was  made  sin  for  us ; h  that  is,  was  ac¬ 
cused,  was  condemned,  was  executed  as  a 
sinner  for  us.  It  was  therefore  we,  who 
bv  our  sins  did  impeach  him ;  the  spiteful 
priests  were  but  our  advocates :  we  by  them 
did  adjudge  and  sentence  him ;  Pilate  was 
but  drawn  in  against  his  will  and  conscience 
to  be  our  spokesman  in  that  behalf:  we  by 
them  did  inflict  that  horrid  punishment  on 
him ;  the  Homan  executioners  were  but 
oui'  representatives  therein.  He  became  a 
curse  for  vs ; 1  that  is,  all  the  mockery, 
derision,  and  contumely  he  endured,  did 
proceed  from  us ;  the  silly  people  were  hut 
properties  acting  our  parts.  Our  sins  were 
they  that  cried  out,  Crucifiget  (Crucify 
him ,  crucify  him ),  with  clamours  more  loud 
and  more  importunate  than  did  all  the 
Jewish  rabble;  it  was  they,  which  by  the 
borrowed  throats  of  that  base  people  did 
so  outrageously  persecute  him.  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions ,  and  bruised 
fir  our  iniquities  :>  it  was  they,  which  by 
by  the  hands  of  the  tierce  soldiers,  and  of 
the  rude  populace,  as  by  senseless  engines, 
did  buffet  and  scourge  him ;  they  by  the 
nails  and  thorns  did  pierce  his  fiesh,  and 
rend  his  sacred  body.  Upon  them,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  most  just  and  tit  that  we  should 
turn  our  hatred,  that  we  should  discharge 
our  indignation. 

7.  And  what  in  reason  can  be  more 
powerful  toward  working  penitential  sor¬ 
row  and  remorse,  than  reflection  upon  such 
horrible  effects,  proceeding  from  our  sins? 
How  can  we  forbear  earnestly  to  grieve, 
considering  ourselves  by  them  to  have  been 
the  perfidious  betrayers,  the  unjust  slan¬ 
derers,  the  cruel  persecutors  and  barbarous 
murderers  of  a  person  so  innocent  and 
lovely,  so  good  and  benign,  so  great  and 
glorious ;  of  God’s  own  dear  son,  of  our  best 
friend,  of  our  most  gracious  Redeemer? 

8.  If  ingenuity  will  not  operate  so  far, 
and  hereby  melt  us  into  contrition ;  yet 
surely  this  consideration  must  needs  affect 
us  with  a  religious  fear.  For  can  we  other¬ 
wise  than  tremble  to  think  upon  the  heinous 
guilt  of  our  sins,  upon  the  dreadful  fierce¬ 
ness  of  God’s  wrath  against  them,  upon  the 

Rom.  iv.  25  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21.  *  Gal.  iii.  13. 
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impartial  severity  of  divine  judgment  for 

them,  all  so  manifestly  discovered,  all  so 
livelily  set  forth  in  this  dismal  spectacle  ?  k  If 
the  view  of  an  ordinary  execution  is  apt  to 
beget  in  us  some  terror,  some  dread  of  the 
law,  some  reverence  toward  authority; 
what  awful  impressions  should  this  singular 
example  of  divine  justice  work  upon  us? 

How  greatly  we  should  be  moved  thereby, 
what  affections  it  should  raise  in  us,  we  may 
even  learn  from  the  most  inanimate  crea^ 
tures :  for  the  whole  world  did  seem  affected 
thereat  with  horror  and  confusion;  the 
frame  of  things  was  discomposed  and  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  all  nature  did  feel  a  kind  of  com¬ 
passion  and  compunction  for  it.  The  sun 
(as  from  aversion  and  shame)  did  hide  his 
face,  leaving  the  world  covered  for  three 
hours  with  mournful  blackness ;  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  did  yearn  and  quake ;  the  rocks 
did  split ;  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent ; 
the  graves  did  open  themselves,  and  the 
dead  bodies  were  roused  up.  And  can  we, 

then,  (who  are  the  most  concerned  in  the 
event)  be  more  stupid  than  the  earth,  more 
obdurate  than  rocks,  more  drowsy  than 
interred  carcasses,  the  most  insensible  and 
immoveable  things  in  nature?  But  further, 

9.  How  can  the  meditation  on  this  event 
do  otherwise  than  hugely  deter  us  from  all 
wilful  disobedience  and  commission  of  sin? 
For  how  thereby  can  we  violate  such  en¬ 
gagements,  and  thwart  such  an  example  of 
obedience?  How  thereby  can  we  abuse  so 
wonderful  goodness,  and  disoblige  so  tran¬ 
scendent  charity?  How  thereby  can  we 
reject  that  gentle  dominion  over  us,  which 
our  Redeemer  did  so  dearly  purchase,  or 
renounce  the  Lord  that  bought  us  at  so  high 
a  rate?1  With  what  heart  can  we  bring 
upon  the  stage,  and  act  over  that  dire¬ 
ful  tragedy,  renewing  all  that  pain  and  all 
that  disgrace  to  our  Saviour:  as  the  apostle 
teacheth  that  we  do  by  apostacy,  crucifying 
to  ourselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh ,  and 
putting  him  to  an  open  shame  tm  Can  we 
without  horror  tread  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God ,  and  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an 
unholy  thing (as  the  same  divine  apostle 
saith  all  wilful  transgressors  do  ;°)  vilifying 
that  most  sacred  and  precious  blood,  so 
freely  shed  for  the  demonstration  of  God’s 
mercy,  and  ratification  of  his  gracious  in¬ 
tentions  toward  us,  as  a  thing  of  no  special 
worth  or  consideration ;  despising  all  his  so 
kind  and  painful  endeavours  for  our  salva¬ 
tion  ;  defeating  his  most  charitable  purposes 

*  Psal.  cxix.  120.  1  Tit.  ii.  M;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  10; 
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and  earnest  desires  for  our  welfare ;  ren¬ 
dering  all  his  so  bitter  and  loathsome  suf¬ 
ferings  in  regard  to  us  utterly  vain  and 
fruitless,  yea  indeed  very  hurtful  and  per¬ 
nicious?  For  if  the  cross  do  not  save  us 
from  our  sins,  it  will  much  aggravate  their 
guilt,  and  augment  their  punishment  ; 
bringing  a  severer  condemnation  and  a 
sadder  ruin  on  us.  Again, 

10.  This  consideration  affordeth  very 
strong  engagements  to  the  practice  of  cha¬ 
rity  towards  our  neighbour.  For  what 
heart  can  be  so  hard,  that  the  blood  of  the 
cross  cannot  mollify  into  a  charitable  and 
compassionate  sense?  Can  we  forbear  to 
love  those,  toward  whom  our  Saviour  did 
bear  so  tender  affection,  for  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  sustain  so  woful  tortures  and  in¬ 
dignities?  Shall  we  not,  in  obedience  to  his 
most  urgent  commands,  in  conformity  to 
his  most  notable  example,  in  grateful  re¬ 
turn  to  him  for  his  benefits,  who  thus  did 
gladly  suffer  for  us,  discharge  this  most 
sweet  and  easy  duty  towards  his  beloved 
friends?  Shall  we  not  be  willing,  by  parting 
with  a  little  superfluous  stuff  for  the  relief 
of  our  poor  brother,  to  requite  and  gratify 
him,  who,  to  succour  us  in  our  distress, 
most  bountifully  did  part  with  his  wealth, 
with  his  glory,  with  his  pleasure,  with  his 
life  itself: p  Shall  we  not  meekly  comport 
with  an  infirmity,  not  bear  a  petty  neglect, 
not  forgive  a  small  injury  to  our  brother, 
whenas  our  Lord  did  for  us  and  from  us 
bear  a  cross,  to  procure  remission  for  our 
innumerable  most  heinous  affronts  and  of¬ 
fences  against  Almighty  God?  Can  a  heart, 
void  of  mercy  and  pity,  with  any  reason  or 
modesty  pretend  to  the  mercies  and  com¬ 
passions  of  the  cross?  Can  we  hope  that 
God  for  Christ’s  sake  will  pardon  us,  if 
we  for  Christ’s  sake  will  not  forgive  our 
neighbour  ? 

Can  we  hear  our  Lord  saying  to  us.  This 
is  my  command,  that  ye  love  one  another ,  as 
I  have  loved  you  ;  and.  Hereby  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples ,  if  ye  love  one 
another  ?  Can  we  hear  St.  Paul  exhorting, 
Walk  in  love ,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us, 
and  hath  given  himself  fur  us,  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  to  God  fur  a  sweet-smelling 
savour ;  and,  We  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  — For  even 
Christ  pleused  not  himself,  but,  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached 
thee  fell  on  met  Can  we  attend  to  St.  John’s 
arguing,  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  then 
ought  we  also  to  love  one  another.  Hereby 
we  perceive  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid 

*  2  Cor.  vilL  9 ;  Eph.  iv.  32  ;  Col.  iii.  13. 
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down  his  life  fur  us :  wherefore  we  ought  to 
lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren 

Can  we,  I  say,  consider  such  precepts, 
and  such  discourses,  without  effectually  be¬ 
ing  disposed  to  comply  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  our  crucified  Saviour,  all  whose  life 
was  nothing  else  but  one  continual  recom¬ 
mendation  and  enforcement  of  this  duty? 
but  his  death  especially  was  a  pattern  most 
obliging,  most  incentive  thereto.  This  use 
of  the  point  is  the  more  to  be  regarded, 
because  the  apostle  doth  apply  it  hereto, 
our  text  coming  in  upon  that  occasion ;  for 
having  pathetically  exhorted  the  Philip- 
pians  to  all  kinds  of  charity  and  humble 
condescension,  he  subjoineth,  Let  this  mind 
be  in  you ,  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus;  who 
being  in  the  form  of  God,T  &c. 

1 1.  But  furthermore,  what  can  be  more 
operative  than  this  point  toward  breeding 
a  disregard  of  this  world,  with  all  its  de¬ 
ceitful  vanities  and  mischievous  delights; 
toward  reconciling  our  minds  to  the  worst 
condition  into  which  it  can  bring  us ;  toward 
supporting  our  hearts  under  the  heaviest 
pressures  of  affliction  which  it  can  lay  upon 
us?  For  can  we  reasonably  expect,  can 
we  eagerly  affect,  can  we  ardently  desire, 
great  prosperity,  whenas  the  Son  of  God, 
our  Lord  and  Master,  did  only  taste  such 
adversity  ?  How  can  we  refuse,  in  sub¬ 
mission  "to  God’s  pleasure,  contentedly  to 
bear  a  slight  grievance,  whenas  our  Saviour 
gladly  did  bear  a  cross,  infinitely  more  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  carnal  will  and  sense  than  any 
that  can  befall  us  ?  Who  now  can  admire 
those  splendid  trifles,  which  our  Lord  never 
did  regard  in  his  life,  and  which  at  his 
death  only  did  serve  to  mock  and  abuse 
him?  Who  can  relish  those  sordid  plea¬ 
sures,  of  which  he  living  did  not  vouchsafe 
to  taste,  and  the  contraries  whereof  he  dy¬ 
ing  choose  to  feel  in  all  extremity  ?  Who 
can  disdain  or  despise  a  state  of  sorrow 
and  disgrace,  which  he,  by  voluntary  sus- 
ception  of  it,  hath  so  dignified  and  graced ; 
by  which  we  so  near  resemble  and  become 
conformable  to  him ;  by  which  we  concur 
and  partake  with  him ;  yea,  by  which  in 
some  cases  we  may  promote,  and  after  a 
sort  complete  his  designs,  filling  up  (as  St. 
Paul  speaketh)  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  in  our  flesh 

Who  now  can  hugely  prefer  being  es¬ 
teemed,  approved,  favoured,  commended 
by  men,  before  infamy,  reproach,  derision, 
and  persecution  from  them ;  especially 
when  these  do  follow  conscientious  adhe- 

s  John  XV.  12;  xiii.  35;  Eph.  v.  2;  Rom.  xv.  1.  3» 
1  John  iv.  11  ;  iii.  16.  r  Phil.  ii.  6,  6.  *  Rom.  viil, 
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rence  to  righteousness  ?  Who  can  be  very 
ambitious  of  worldly  honour  and  repute, 
covetous  of  wealth,  or  greedy  of  pleasure, 
who  doth  observe  the  Son  of  God  choosing 
rather  to  hang  upon  a  cross,  than  to  sit 
upon  a  throne;  inviting  the  clamours  of 
scorn  and  spite,  rather  than  acclamations 
of  blessing  and  praise  ;  divesting  himself 
of  all  secular  power,  pomp,  plenty,  con¬ 
veniences,  and  solaces  ;  embracing  the  garb 
of  a  slave,  and  the  repute  of  a  malefactor, 
before  the  dignity  and  respect  of  a  prince, 
which  were  his  due,  which  he  most  easily 
could  have  obtained  ?  * 

Can  we  imagine  it  a  very  happy  thing  to 
be  high  and  prosperous  in  this  world,  to 
swim  in  affluence  and  pleasure  ?  —  can  we 
take  it  for  a  misery  to  be  mean  and  low,  to 
conflict  with  some  wants  and  straits  here  ; 
seeing  the  Fountain  of  all  happiness  did 
himself  purposely  condescend  to  so  forlorn 
a  state,  and  was  pleased  to  become  so  deep 
a  sufferer?f  If  with  devout  eyes  of  our 
mind  we  do  behold  our  Lord  hanging  na¬ 
ked  upon  a  gibbet,  besmeared  all  over  with 
streams  of  his  own  blood,  groaning  under 
smart  anguish  of  pain,  encompassed  with 
all  sorts  of  disgraceful  abuses,  yielding  (as 
it  was  foretold  of  him)  his  hack  to  the 
smiters ,  and  his  cheeks  to  them  w ho  plucked 
off  the  hair ,  hiding  not  his  face  from  shame 
and  spitting ;*  will  not  the  imagination  of 
such  a  spectacle  dim  the  lustre  of  all  earth¬ 
ly  grandeurs  and  beauties,  damp  the  sense 
of  all  carnal  delights  and  satisfactions, 
quash  all  that  extravagant  glee  which  we 
can  find  in  any  wild  frolics  or  riotous  mer¬ 
riments?  will  it  not  stain  all  our  pride, 
and  check  our  wantonness  ?  will  it  not 
dispose  our  minds  to  be  sober,  placing 
our  happiness  in  things  of  another  nature, 
seeking  our  content  in  matters  of  higher 
importance  ;  preferring  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  before  compliance  with  the 
fancies  and  desires  of  men? — according  to 
that  precept  of  St.  Peter,  Forasmuch ,  then, 
as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  vs  in  the  flesh , 
arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind 
— so  as  no  longer  to  live  the  remaining  time 
in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men ,  but  to  the 
will  of  God.a 

12.  This  indeed  will  instruct  and  incline 
us  cheerfully  to  submit  unto  God’s  will, 
and  gladly  to  accept  from  his  hand  what¬ 
ever  he  disposeth,  however  grievous  and 
afflictive  to  our  natural  will ;  this  point 

*  Cogitemus  crucem  ojus,  et  divitias  lutum  esse 
putabiiiius. —  liter.  rt<l  Nepot.  Epist.  2. 
f  Quis  beatain  vitam  esse  urbitretur  in  iis,  qua? 

temnenda esse docuit  FiliusDei?-  Aug.  <!>•  Ag. 
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suggesting  great  commendation  of  afflic¬ 
tions,  and  strong  consolation  under  them. 
For  if  such  hardship  was  to  our  Lord  him¬ 
self  a  school  of  duty,  he  (as  the  apostle 
saith)  learning  obedience  from  what  he 
suffered;'1  if  it  was  to  him  a  fit  mean  ot 
perfection,  as  the  apostle  doth  again  im¬ 
ply  when  he  saith,  that  it  became  God  to 
perfect  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  Ipj  suf¬ 
fering  ; if  it  was  an  attractive  of  the  di¬ 
vine  favour  even  to  him,  as  those  words 
import,  Therefore  the  Father  loveth  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life  ;x  if  it  was  to 
him  a  step  toward  glory,  according  to  that 
saying,  Was  not  Christ  to  suffer ,  and  so 
to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  y  yea,  if  it  was  a 
ground  of  conferring  on  him  a  sublime 
pitch  of  dignity  above  all  creatures,  God 
for  this  obedience  having  exalted  him ,  and 
given  him  a  name  above  all  names ;  We 
seeing  Jesus —  for  the  suffering  of  death 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour ; z  the  hea¬ 
venly  society  in  the  Revelations  with  one 
voice  crying  out,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
icas  slain  ( who  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his 
blood)  to  receive  power ,  and  riches ,  and  wis¬ 
dom ,  and  strength ,  ancl  honour ,  and  glory, 
and  blessing if  affliction  did  minister  such 
advantages  to  him ;  and  if  by  our  confor¬ 
mity  to  him  in  undergoing  it  (with  like 
equanimity,  humility,  and  patience)  it  may 
afford  the  like  to  us  ;  what  reason  is  there 
that  we  should  anywise  be  discomposed  at 
it,  or  disconsolate  under  it?  Much  greater 
reason,  surely,  there  is,  that  with  St.  Paul 
and  all  the  holy  apostles,  we  should  rejoice, 
boast,  and  exult,  in  our  tribulations  :b  far 
more  cause  we  have,  with  them,  to  esteem 
it  a  favour,  a  privilege,  an  ornament,  a 
felicity  to  us,  than  to  be  displeased  and  dis¬ 
contented  therewith. 

To  do  thus,  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  us 
as  Christians.  For,  He  (saith  our  Master) 
that  doth  not  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow' 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me :  lie  that  doth  not 
carry  his  cross,  and  go  after  me,  cannot  be 
my  disciple .c  He  that  doth  not  willingly 
take  the  cross,  when  it  is  presented  to  him 
by  God’s  hand ;  he  that  doth  not  content¬ 
edly  bear  it,  when  it  is  by  Providence  im¬ 
posed  on  him,  is  nowise  worthy  of  the 
honour  to  wait  on  Christ ;  he  is  not  capa¬ 
ble  to  be  reckoned  among  the  disciples  of 
our  heavenly  Master.  He  is  not  worthy  of 
Christ,  as  not  having  the  courage,  the  con- 

v  e ijmSiv  u<p'  Zv  irrotot, —  I] eh.  v.  S.  w  Hob.  ii.  10. 
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stancy,  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian;  or  of 
one  pretending  to  such  great  benefits,  such 
high  privileges,  such  excellent  rewards,  as 
Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour  doth  purpose. 
He  cannot  be  Christ's  disciple,  showing 
such  an  incapacity  to  learn  those  needful 
lessons  of  humility  and  patience  dictated 
by  him ;  declaring  such  an  indisposition  to 
transcribe  those  copies  of  submission  to  the 
divine  will,  self-denial,  and  self-resignation, 
so  fairly  set  him  by  the  instruction  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  Christ:  for,  Christ  (saith  St.  Pe¬ 
ter)  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,'1 
that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 

13.  The  willing  susception  and  the 
cheerful  sustenance  of  the  cross,  is  indeed 
the  express  condition,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  our  Christianity ;  in  significa¬ 
tion  whereof,  it  hath  been  from  most  an¬ 
cient  times  a  constant  usage  to  mark  those 
who  enter  into  it  with  the  figure  of  it.  The 
cross,  as  the  instrument  by  which  our  peace 
with  God  was  wrought,  as  the  stage  where¬ 
on  our  Lord  did  act  the  last  part  of  his 
marvellous  obedience,  consummating  our 
redemption,  as  the  field  wherein  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  our  salvation  did  achieve  his  noble 
victories,  and  erect  his  glorious  trophies 
over  all  the  enemies  thereof,  was  well  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  badge  of  our  profession, 
the  ensign  of  our  spiritual  warfare,  the 
pledge  of  our  constant  adherence  to  our 
crucified  Saviour ; e  in  relation  to  whom 
our  chief  hope  is  grounded,  our  great  joy 
and  sole  glory  doth  consist ;  for,  God  for¬ 
bid  (saith  St.  Paul)  that  I  should  glory, 
save  in  the  cross  of  Christ.1 

]  .  Let  it  be  to  the  Jews  a  scandal e  (or 
offensive  to  their  fancy,  prepossessed  with 
expectations  of  a  Messias  flourishing  in 
secular  pomp  and  prosperity;)  let  it  be 
folly  to  the  Greeks  (or  seem  absurd  to 
men  puffed  up  and  corrupted  in  mind  with 
fleshly  notions  and  maxims  of  worldly  craft, 
disposing  them  to  value  nothing  which  is 
not  grateful  to  present  sense  or  fancy),  that 
God  should  put  his  own  most  beloved  Son 
into  so  very  sad  and  despicable  a  condi¬ 
tion  ;  that  salvation  from  death  and  misery 
should  be  procured  by  so  miserable  a  death ; 
that  eternal  joy, glory,  and  happiness  should 
issue  from  these  fountains  of  sorrow  and 
shame ; h  that  a  person  in  external  sem¬ 
blance  devoted  to  so  opprobrious  usage, 
should  be  the  Lord  and  iCedeemer  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  King  and  Judge  of  all  the  world : 
let,  I  say,  this  doctrine  be  scandalous  and 
distasteful  to  some  persons  tainted  w  ith  pre- 

<*  viroyfctufjuv  — 1  Pet.  ii.  21. 
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judice;  let  it  be  strange  and  incredible  to 
others  blinded  with  self-conceit ;  let  all  the 
inconsiderate,  all  the  proud,  all  the  profane 
part  of  mankind  openly  with  their  mouth, 
or  closely  in  heart,  slight  and  reject  it :  yet 
to  us  it  must  appear  grateful  and  joyous ; 
to  us  it  is  KnrTos  riyo;,  a  faithful  and  most 
credible  proposition  worthy  of  all  accepta¬ 
tion,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners ,*  in  this  way  of  suffering 
for  them  :  to  us,  who  discern  by  a  clearer 
light,  and  are  endowed  with  a  purer  sense, 
kindled  by  the  divine  Spirit ;  from  whence 
we  may  with  comfortable  satisfaction  of 
mind  apprehend  and  taste,  that  God  could 
not  in  a  higher  measure,  or  fitter  manner, 
illustrate  his  glorious  attributes  of  goodness 
and  justice,  his  infinite  grace  and  mercy 
toward  his  poor  creatures,  his  holy  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  wickedness,  his  impartial 
severity  in  punishing  iniquity  and  impiety, 
or  in  vindicating  his  own  sacred  honour 
and  authority,  than  by  thus  ordering  his 
only  son,  clothed  with  our  nature,  to  suffer 
for  us ;  that  also  true  virtue  and  goodness 
could  not  otherwise  be  taught,  be  exempli¬ 
fied,  be  commended  and  impressed,  with 
greater  advantage. 

Since  thereby,  indeed,  a  charity  and  hu¬ 
manity  so  unparalleled  (far  transcending 
theirs  who  have  been  celebratedfor  devoting 
their  lives  out  of  love  to  their  country,  or 
kindness  to  their  friends),  a  meekness  so 
incomparable,  a  resolution  so  invincible,  a 
patience  so  heroical,  were  manifested  for 
the  instruction  and  direction  of  men ;  since 
never  were  the  vices  and  the  vanities  of 
the  world  (so  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind)  so  remarkably  discountenanced ;  > 
since  never  any  suffering  could  pretend  to 
so  worthy  and  beneficial  effects,  the  expia¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world’s  sins,  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  mankind  to  God,  the  which  no 
other  performance,  no  other  sacrifice,  did 
ever  aim  to  procure ;  since,  in  fine,  no 
virtue  had  ever  so  glorious  rewards,  as 
sovereign  dignity  to  him  that  exercised  it, 
and  eternal  happiness  to  those  that  imitate 
it ;  since,  I  say,  there  be  such  excellent 
uses  and  fruits  of  the  cross  borne  by  our 
Saviour  ;  we  can  have  no  reason  to  be  of¬ 
fended  at  it,  or  ashamed  of  it ;  but  with  all 
reason  heartily  should  approve  and  humbly 
adore  the  deep  wisdom  of  God,  together 
with  all  other  his  glorious  attributes  dis¬ 
played  therein.  To  whom,  therefore,  as  is 
most  due,  let  us  devoutly  render  all  glory 
and  praise.  And, 

Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us 

I  1  Tim.  i.  15:  2  Tim.  ii.  II. 
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from  our  sins  in  his  blood ,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Fa¬ 
ther  ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever 
and  ever.  Blessing ,  and  honour ,  and  glory , 
and  power ,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne ,  and  unto  the  Lamb ,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen.* 


SERMON  XXXIII. 

OF  DOING  ALL  IN  THE  NAME  OF  CHRIST. 

Coloss.  iii.  17 _ And  whatsoever  ye  do  in 

word ,  or  in  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the 

Lord  Jesus. 

Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word,  or  deed:  A  duty, 
■we  see,  the  apostle  enjoins  us  of  a  large 
extent,  and  therefore  surely  of  a  great 
importance ;  indeed  of  an  universal  con¬ 
cernment  ;  such  as  must  go  along  with, 
must  run  through  all  our  words  and  all  our 
actions.  We  are  therefore  much  obliged, 
and  much  concerned  to  attend  thereto,  and 
to  practise  it  carefully.  But  first  we  must 
understand  what  it  is  ;  the  doing  whereof 
depends  upon  understanding  the  sense  of 
that  phrase  (doing  in  the  name  of  Jesus), 
being  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  capable  of 
divers  meanings ;  which  both  in  common 
use  and  in  holy  Scripture  we  find  it  to  bear, 
different  according  to  the  variety  of  mat 
ters  or  occasions  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 
most  of  which  are  comprehended,  and,  as 
it  were,  complicated  in  that  general  one, 
according  to  which  we  may  be  said  to  do 
that  in  another  person’s  name,  which  we 
do  with  any  kind  of  reference  or  regard  to 
him ;  such  as  our  relations  or  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  that  person  do  require,  and  the 
particular  nature  of  the  action  doth  admit. 
And  according  to  this  acceptation  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  safest  and  best  to  interpret  St. 
Paul's  meaning  here,  supposing  it  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  more  special  and  restrained 
meanings  of  this  phrase,  truly  applicable 
to  the  present  matter ;  of  which  meanings 
I  shall  endeavour  in  order  to  propound  the 
chief ;  and,  together,  both  to  unfold  and 
to  inculcate  the  several  respective  branches 
of  this  duty :  yet  first  of  all  rejecting  one 
or  two,  which  cannot  well  be  applied  to  this 
purpose* 

To  do  in  another's  name,  doth  sometime 
denote  the  assuming  another’s  person,  or 
pretending  to  be  the  same  with  him ,  the  very 
He.  So,  many  shall  come  in  my  name  (pro¬ 
phesied  our  Saviour),  saying,  Jam  Christ :  “ 
to  do  thus  in  Jesus’s  name,  is  the  part  of  an 
Antichrist  and  an  impostor.  That  sense, 
therefore,  hath  nothing  to  do  here. 

‘  Apoc.  1.  5,  C  ;  v.  13.  *  Matt.  Xxiv.  5. 
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Again ;  to  do  in  another’s  name,  doth 
often  imply  doing  alterius  loco,  or  vice ;  in 
another’s  name,  or  stead,  as  a  deputy,  or 
substitute ;  representing  the  person,  or  sup¬ 
plying  the  office  of  another.  So  did  the 
prophets  come,  and  speak  in  God's  name  : 
what  they  declared,  or  enjoined,  being 
therefore  said  to  be  declared  and  enjoined 
by  God  himself :  I  spake  unto  you,  rising 
up  early,  and  speaking  (viz.  by  the  pro¬ 
phets,  whom  he  sent,  and  who  are  said  to 
come  and  speak  in  his  name.b)  And  thus 
the  apostles  spake  in  Christ’s  name :  We 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ ;  we  pray  yon 
in  Christ's  stead,  be  reconciled.  Thus  also 
princes  govern,  and  magistrates  execute 
justice  in  God’s  name  ;  whence  they  are 
styled  gods,  as  being  his  lieutenants,  ad¬ 
ministering  that  judgment  which  belongs 
originally  and  principally  to  him.c  Now 
for  this  sense,  neither  is  it  so  proper,  or 
convenient  here ;  it  agreeing  only  to  some 
particular  persons,  and  to  some  peculiar 
actions  of  them  ;  insomuch  that  others  pre¬ 
suming  to  act,  according  to  that  manner 
or  kind,  in  Jesus’s  name,  shall  thereby  be¬ 
come  usurpers  and  deceivers.  We  (and  to 
us  all  this  precept  is  directed)  shall  hei¬ 
nously  transgress  our  duty,  doing  any  thing 
thus  in  his  name,  without  his  letters  of 
credence  ;  without  being  specially  called 
or  sent,  or  being  duly  by  him  authorized 
thereto. 

These  and  such  like  senses  the  present 
matter  doth  not  well  admit :  the  rest  that 
suit  thereto,  I  shall  with  some  distinction 
in  order  represent. 

I.  To  do  in  another’s  name  sometime 
doth  signify  to  do  it  out  of  affection  or 
honour  to  another ;  for  another’s  sake, 
because  we  love  or  esteem  him  ;  <»  o>l- 
ficcri  being  equivalent  to  «►<**  rou  Afiaro;, 
and  bi  to  ayo/tx.  Thus  it  is  said,  Whosoever 
shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my 
name  ;  because  ye  are  Christ's  (is  added  by 
way  of  interpretation,  that  is,  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  Christ,  because  of  your  relation 
to  him),  shall  not  lose  his  reward .d  And 
thus  surely  we  ought  to  do  every  thing  in 
Jesus’s  name :  all  our  actions  ought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  principle  of  grateful  love  and 
reverence  towards  our  gracious  Redeemer. 
J.ct  all  your  actions  be  done  in  charity ,e 
saith  the  apostle ;  if  in  charity  to  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  then  much  more  in  love  to  him,  tor 
whose  sake  we  are  especially  bound  to  love 
our  neighbour.  Upon  any  undertaking,  or 
applying  ourselves  to  action,  we  should  so 

b  Jer.  vii.  13  ;  xxvi.  6  ;  xiv.  14  ;  James  v.  10  ;  Jolm 
v.  43:  Matt.  x.  4  ;  Ezra  v.  1.  «  2  Cor.  v.  20;  Rom. 
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reflect  thereupon,  as  to  consider,  whether 
that  we  are  going  about  be  apt  to  please 
him,  and  conducible  to  his  honour ;  if  so, 
remembering  what  he  hath  done  and  suf¬ 
fered  for  us  (what  excellent  blessings  he 
hath  purchased  for  us,  what  exceeding 
benefits  he  hath  conferred  upon  us),  we 
should,  out  of  love  and  respect  to  him, 
readily  perform  it ;  but  if  it  otherwise  ap¬ 
pear  displeasing  or  dishonourable  to  him, 
we  should,  from  the  same  principles,  care¬ 
fully  decline  it.  The  duty  is  certain,  and 
the  reason  thereof  evident ;  for  inducement 
to  the  practice  thereof,  observe  St.  Paul’s 
example  ;  who  thus  represents  himself,  in 
the  main  employment  of  his  life,  acting: 
The  love  of  Christ  constrains  us;  judging 
this ,  that  he  died  for  all ,  that  they  who  live 
might  not  live  to  themselves ,  hut  to  him  that 
died  and  rose  for  them:*  the  love  of  Christ, 
begot  and  maintained  by  a  consideration  of 
his  great  benefits  conferred  on  him,  was 
the  spring  that  set  St.  Paul  on  work,  that 
excited  and  urged  him  forward  to  action.6 
Thus  doing,  we  shall  do  in  Jesus’s  name; 
but  if  we  act  out  of  love  to  ourselves  (to 
promote  our  own  interests,  to  gratify  our 
own  desires,  to  procure  credit  or  praise  to 
ourselves),  we  act  only  in  our  own  names, 
and  for  our  own  sakes ;  not  in  the  name, 
or  for  the  sake  of  Jesus.*1 

II.  To  do  in  another’s  name  implies 
doing,  chiefly,  for  the  interest  or  advantage 
of  another,  upon  another’s  behalf  or  ac¬ 
count,  as  the  servants  or  factors  of  another. 
For ,  when  the  business  is  another’s,  and  the 
fruit  or  benefit  emergent  belong  to  another, 
he  that  prosecutes  that  business  may  well 
be,  and  is  commonly,  supposed  to  act  in* 
that  other’s  name.  Thus  our  Saviour  is 
in  St.  John’s  Gospel  expressed  to  come ,  to 
speak,  to  act  in  God's  name ;  because  he 
did  God’s  business  (the  work  which  God 
gave  him  to  accomplish ),  and  entirely  sought 
the  glory  of  God,'  as  he  there  himself  often 
avouches  and  professes.  And  thus,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  him,  ought  we  also  to  do  all  things 
in  his  name ;  remembering  that  we  are  not 
our  own  men,  but  the  servants  of  Jesus 
(servants  to  him  not  only  by  nature,  as  to 
our  Maker  and  Preserver,  but  by  purchase, 
as  to  our  Redeemer,  who  bought  us  with  the 
greatest  price  ;•*  and  by  compact  also,  we 
having  freely  undertaken  his  service,  and 
expecting  wages  from  him),  that  we  have 
therefore  no  business  or  employment  pro¬ 
perly  our  own,  but  that  all  our  business  is 

r  ‘ t.0Tt u.cjim‘6cc  etiru  iiaturrcj  uvati. — 2  Cor.  t.  9,  14. 
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(or  should  be)  to  serve  him,  and  promote 
his  glory :  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  what¬ 
ever  we  do,  we  should  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
our  LordJ  Whatever,  I  say,  we  do,  we 
therefore  should  perform  it  with  this  for¬ 
mal  reference,  as  it  were,  toward  Jesus,  as 
his  servants,  from  conscience  of  the  duty 
we  owe  to  him ;  with  intention  therein  to 
serve  him ;  in  expectation  of  reward  only 
from  him.  So  doth  St.  Paul  (in  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  this  same  precept)  beneath  in  this 
chapter  enjoin  us,  that,  whatever  we  do,  we 
perform  it  heartily ,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
to  men,  knowing  (or  considering)  that  from 
the  Lord  we  shall  receive  the  recompense  of 
the  inheritance ;  for  that  we  serve  the  Lord 
Christ.1  In  like  manner  otherwhere  he  tea¬ 
ches  us  to  do  what  we  do,  not  as pleasers  of 
men  ( not  upon  any  inferior  accounts),  but  as 
servants  of  Christ,  knowing  and  considering 
that  we  have  a  Master  in  heaven.m  But, 
III.  Doing  in  another’s  name  imports 
frequently  doing  by  the  appointment  and 
command,  or  by  the  commission  and  au¬ 
thority  of  another.  ’E»  *oiu.  Zwa, u.-,,  i* 

;  By  what  power  and  in  what 
name  have  ye  done  these  things ?n  say  the 
high  priests  to  the  apostles ;  that  is,  who 
did  appoint  or  authorize  you  to  do  thus? 
Their  answer  was  ready :  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  who  had  sent,  commissionated,  and 
commanded  them  to  preach  and  propagate 
that  doctrine.0  And  thus  we  are  also 
bound  to  do  all  things  in  the  name  of  Je¬ 
sus,  regulating  all  our  actions  by  his  law ; 
conforming  our  whole  lives  to  his  will ;  act¬ 
ing,  not  only  out  of  good  principles  (prin¬ 
ciples  of  love  and  conscience) ,  but  according 
to  right  rules ;  the  rules  of  his  word  and 
example,  which  he  hath  declared  and  pre¬ 
scribed  to  us : p  for  what  is  done  beside  his 
warrant  and  will  cannot  be  rightly  esteemed 
done  in  his  name ;  will  not  as  so  be  avowed 
or  accepted  by  him ;  no  unjust  or  impious 
action  will  he  upon  any  terms  countenance 
or  patronise.  It  was  once  a  famous  say¬ 
ing,  All  mischief  begins  in  nomine  Domini  ;q 
and  much,  surely,  more  than  one  way,  hath 
been  done  under  the  like  notion  or  pre¬ 
tence  :  but  this  will  not  serve  to  excuse  the 
doing  of  that,  in  the  day  of  final  reckoning 
for  our  actions.  For  there  will  be  many , 
we  are  taught,  that  shall  in  that  day,  by 
specious  professions  of  having  done  this  o'- 
that  in  Christ's  name,  veil  their  transgres¬ 
sions  and  their  neglects  of  duty,  saying , 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  in  thy  name  pro¬ 
phesied,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and 

k  1  Cor.  x.  31.  1  Col.  iii.  23.  24.  m  F.ph.  vi.  6.  9. 
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in  tliy  name  done  many  wonderful  things?1 
who  yet,  our  Lord  himself  assures  us,  shall 
have  this  reply  made  to  them,  I  never  knew 
you;  depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  ini¬ 
quity .s  There  will  he  those  that  shall  claim 
acquaintance  with  Christ  in  such  terms: 
Lord ,  we  have  eaten  and  drank  before 
thee;  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets; 
whom  yet  our  Lord  will  disclaim  with  a, 
Depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity. 
It  is  not,  we  see,  prophesying  in  Christ’s 
name  (or  preaching  about  him),  nor  fre¬ 
quent  attendance  upon  those  who  do  so,  nor 
speaking  much  or  hearing  much  concern¬ 
ing  him ;  it  is  not  having  great  gifts  or  en¬ 
dowments  conferred  by  Christ  (not  even  so 
great  as  that  of  working  miracles;)  it  is 
not  familiar  converse  with  Christ,  or  ma¬ 
king  frequent  addresses  to  him,  that  can 
sanctify  all  a  man’s  actions,  or  so  entitle 
them  to  the  name  of  Christ,  as  to  secure 
his  person  from  being  disavowed  and  re¬ 
jected  by  Christ ;  it  is  only  the  conforming 
all  our  actions  to  his  holy  laws,  that  can 
assure  us  to  be  acknowledged  and  accepted 
by  him.  This  1  could  wish  they  would 
consider,  who  seem,  by  such  pretences,  to 
commend  or  excuse  their  actions,  although 
otherwise  irregular  and  plainly  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Christ ;  such  as  those  of 
being  meek  and  charitable  toward  all 
men ;  living  peaceably  ourselves,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  promote  peace  among  others  ; 
abstaining  from  rash  and  harsh  censures, 
from  reviling  and  defaming  others  ;  paying 
reverence  and  obedience  to  superiors ;  and 
the  like  laws  of  Christ,  not  only  express 
and  manifest,  hut  even  of  the  highest  rank 
and  consequence  among  them ;  being  main¬ 
ly  conducing  to  that  which  our  Lord  espe¬ 
cially  tenders,  the  public  welfare  and  benefit 
of  mankind ;  the  violation  whereof  cannot 
he  justified  by  pretending  any  special  re¬ 
gard  whatever  to  Christ,  or  any  collateral 
performances  done,  whether  truly  or  seem¬ 
ingly,  in  bis  name.  We  do  but  deceive 
ourselves,  if  we  conceit  that,  because  we 
think  much,  or  speak  much  of  Jesus,  or 
have  a  zeal  for  something  good,  all  our  ac¬ 
tions  are  done  in  his  name :  no,  it  only  can 
he  justly  impressed  upon,  can  warrant  and 
sanctify  actions  truly  good  and  agreeable 
to  his  law ;  it  were  an  abuse  and  forgery 
to  do  it,  like  stamping  the  king’s  name  or 
image  on  counterfeit  metal ;  upon  brass  or 
tin,  instead  of  gold  or  silver.  Good  in¬ 
tention  and  good  principles  are  indeed,  as 
it  were,  the  form  and  soul  of  good  actions ; 
hut  their  beingjust  and  lawful  are  the  body 
and  matter  of  them ;  necessarily  also  con- 
*  Lulce  xiii.  2G. 
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during  to  their  essence  and  integrity ;  they 
cannot  subsist  without  it,  but  must  pass,  as 
it  were,  for  ghosts  and  shadows.  We  are 
therefore  concerned,  in  all  our  doings,  to 
have  an  especial  regard  to  Christ’s  law  as 
then’  rule ;  that  will  render  them  capable 
of  Christ’s  name,  and  denominate  them 
Christian. 

IV.  Hereto  we  may  add,  that  what  we 
do  in  imitation  of  Jesus,  and  in  conformity 
to  his  practice  (that  living  rule  and  copy 
proposed  to  us),  we  may  be  said  peculiarly 
to  do  in  his  name.  As  a  picture  useth  to 
bear  his  name  whom  it  was  made  to  repre¬ 
sent,  and  whom  it  resembles ;  so  if  we  set 
Christ’s  example  before  us,  and  endeavour 
to  transcribe  it ;  if  our  life,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lineaments  of  sanctity  and  goodness, 
do  resemble  his  holy  life ;  they  may  well 
bear  his  name.  But  if  our  practice  be  un¬ 
like  and  unsuitable  to  his,  we  cannot  affix 
his  name  thereto  without  great  presump¬ 
tion  and  abuse ;  such  as  would  be  commit¬ 
ted,  if  to  a  draught  of  foul  hue  and  ugly 
features,  we  should  attribute  the  name  of 
some  most  handsome  and  goodly  person, 
of  high  worth  and  quality.  To  do  thus  in 
Jesus’s  name  (with  such  a  regard  to  him) 
is  a  duty  often  prescribed  to  us,  not  only 
as  relating  to  some  cases  and  actions  (as 
when  his  charity,  his  patience,  his  humi¬ 
lity,  his  meekness,  are  signally  commend¬ 
ed  to  our  imitation),  but  generally,  He  that 
saith  he  ahideth  in  him,  ought,  as  he  ivalked, 
so  himself  also  to  walk;  that  is,  whoever 
professes  himself  a  Christian  ought  to  con¬ 
form  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conversation 
to  that  of  Jesus;*  to  endeavour  in  every 
imitable  perfection  to  resemble  him.  So 
that  whenever  we  undertake  any  action, 
we  should  do  well  to  look  upon  this  pat¬ 
tern  ;  thus,  as  it  were,  examining  and  in¬ 
quiring  of  ourselves :  What  did  my  Master 
in  this  or  the  like  case?  Do  I  do  the  same 
thing,  do  I  act  from  the  same  principles,  do 
1  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did? 
Am  1  herein  his  disciple  and  follower?  If 
so,  in  his  name  let  me  go  on  cheerfully;  if 
not,  let  me  forbear.  Doing  thus  will  not 
be  only  according  to  our  duty,  but  an  espe¬ 
cial  help  and  furtherance  of  good  practice. 

V.  To  do  in  another’s  name  doth  some¬ 
times  import  doing  by  any  power  derived, 
or  virtue  imparted  by  another;  for  that  a 
thing  so  done  may  he  imputed,  should  he 
ascribed  to  that  other.  So,  Through  th.ee 
(saith  the  Psalmist)  will  we  push  down  our 
enemies;  in  thy  name*  will  we  throw  down 
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those  that  hate  us" — (through  thee ,  and  in 
thy  name ,  signify  the  same  thing'.)  So  did 
the  apostles  cast  out  devils,  and  perform 
their  other  miracles,  in  Jesus’s  name  (&* 
Toil  000/x.a.Tos,  by  his  name ,  it  is  sometimes 
expressed),  that  is,  by  a  divine  virtue  im¬ 
parted  from  him.v  To  this  I  add  another 
acception,  scarce  different  (at  least  as  to 
our  purpose)  from  that,  according  to  which, 
doing  in  another’s  name  signifies  doing  it 
in  trust,  or  confidence  reposed  upon  an¬ 
other,  with  expectation  of  aid,  or  hope  of 
good  success  from  another.  So,  We  rest 
vn  thee  (said  good  king  Asa)  and  in  thy 
name  we  go  against  this  multitude  ;w  in  thy 
name,  that  is,  hoping  for  assistance  and 
success  from  thee.  And  thus  it  is  said, 
that  David  went  out  against  Goliath  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts;*  that  is,  con¬ 
fiding  in  God’s  help,  as  his  only  weapon 
and  ck-Tence :  thus  also  did  the  holy  apos¬ 
tles  work  their  miracles  in  Jesus’s  name, 
£T<  Tn  tittu  tou  ovo/iaTo;  kutou,  by  faith  in  his 
name ,  saith  St.  Peter,  his  name  hath  made 
this  man  strong ; y  that  is,  we  did  only  trust 
in  his  divine  power,  and  it  was  that  power 
of  his  which  restored  that  weak  person  to 
his  strength.  And  thus  also  is  it  our  duty 
to  do  all  things  in  our  Saviour’s  name; 
with  faith  and  hope  in  him ;  wholly  relying 
upon  him  for  direction  and  assistance ;  ex¬ 
pecting  from  him  only  a  blessing  and  happy 
issue  of  our  undertakings.  What  we  do 
in  confidence  of  our  wisdom  and  ability,  or 
in  affiance  upon  the  help  of  any  other  per¬ 
son  or  thing,  we  do  in  our  own  name,  or  in 
the  name  of  that  thing  (or  that  person)  in 
whom  we  so  confide;  to  ourselves,  or  to 
such  auxiliaries,  we  shall  be  ready  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  success,  and  to  render  the  glory 
of  the  performance  ;  glorying  in  our  own 
arm ,  and  sacrificing  to  our  net.*  But 
what  we  undertake  only  depending  upon 
our  Lord  for  ability  and  success,  may  there¬ 
fore  bear  his  name,  because  our  faith  de¬ 
rives  the  power  from  him,  which  enables 
us  happily  to  perform  it ;  so  that  the  per¬ 
formance  may  truly  be  attributed  to  him, 
and  to  him  we  shall  be  apt  to  ascribe  it. 
And  thus,  I  say,  we  are  certainly  obliged 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  name  (in  his  name 
alone),  retaining  a  constant  sense  both  of 
our  own  infirmity,  and  of  the  impotency  of 
all  other  created  things,  and  consequently 
a  total  diffidence  both]  in  ourselves  and  in 
them ;  but  reposing  all  our  trust  in  the  di¬ 
rection  and  assistance  of  our  all-wise  and 
almighty  Lord;  of  Jesus,  to  whom  all  power 

•  Psal.  xliv.5;  lxxx>x.2l.  ’Matt  vil. 22 ;  Mark ix. 
3»;  Actsiii.  6;  iv.  10,  30  ;  Johnxvii.il.  "‘jCliron. 
xiv.il.  *  1  Sam.  xvii.  43.  'Actsiii. 16.  Milib.i.lG. 


in  heaven  and  earth  is  given"  (who  indeed 
had  it  originally  by  nature  as  God;  but 
also  further  hath  acquired  it  by  desert  and 
purchase;)  into  whose  hands  all  things 
are  given  ;  and  all  things  are  put  under  his 
feet ;  who  hath  obtained  this  power  in  de¬ 
sign  to  use  it  for  our  good ;  and  is  thereby 
always  ready  to  help  us  in  our  need,  if  we 
have  recourse  unto  him,  and  rely  upon 
him ;  making  him  what  St.  Paul  styles  him, 
our  hope;  our  only  hope;  renouncing  all 
other  confidences  not  subordinate  to  him.b 
To  do  so  is  a  duty  evidently  grounded  as 
well  upon  the  reason  of  the  thing,  as  upon 
the  will  and  command  of  God ;  to  do  other¬ 
wise  is  no  less  a  palpable  folly,  than  a  ma¬ 
nifest  injury  to  God.  For,  in  truth,  nei¬ 
ther  have  we  nor  any  other  created  thing 
any  power,  other  than  such  as  he  is  pleased 
freely  to  dispense  ;*  and  which  is  not  con¬ 
tinually  both  for  its  being  and  its  efficacy 
subject  to  him,  so  that  he  may  at  his  plea¬ 
sure  subtract  it,  or  obstruct  its  effect :  No 
king  is  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  ho“t;  a 
mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  much  strength  ; 
a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety :  whence 
it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  upon  any  created 
power  ground  a  solid  assurance  of  success 
in  any  undertaking  ;f  it  will  be  leaning 
upon  a  broken  reed c  (which  cannot  support 
us,  and  will  pierce  our  hands),  both  a  vain 
and  a  mischievous  confidence ;  that  will 
abuse  us,  bring  both  disappointment  and 
guilt  upon  us ;  the  guilt  of  wronging  our 
Lord  many  ways,  by  arrogating  to  our¬ 
selves,  or  assigning  to  others,  what  he 
only  doth  truly  deserve,  and  what  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  right  belongs  to  him :  with¬ 
drawing  the  same  from  him;  implying 
him  unable  or  unwilling  to  assist  us, 
and  do  us  good;  neglecting  to  use  that 
strength  which  he  so  dearly  purchased  and 
so  graciously  tenders ;  so  disappointing 
him,  and  defeating,  as  it  were,  his  pur¬ 
poses  of  favour  and  mercy  towards  us. 
On  the  other  side,  trusting  only  upon  our 
Saviour,  we  act  wisely  and  justly,  grate¬ 
fully  and  officiously ;  for  that,  in  doing  so, 
we  build  our  hopes  upon  most  sure  grounds ; 
upon  a  wisdom  that  cannot  be  deceived ; 
upon  a  strength  that  cannot  be  withstood ; 
upon  a  goodness  that  hath  no  limits ;  upon 
a  fidelity  that  can  never  fail.  For  that  we 
act  with  an  humility  and  sobriety  of  mind 
suitable  to  our  condition,  and  to  the  reason 

*  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,— Eecl.  ix.  11.  By  strength  shall  no  man  pre¬ 
vail, —1  Sam.  ii.  9  ;  l’sal.  xxxiii.  17  ;  cxlvi.  3  ;  xliv.  3. 
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of  tilings ;  for  that  we  thereby  declare  our 
good  opinion  of  him,  as  only  able,  and  very 
willing  to  do  us  good ;  for  that  we  render 
him  his  just  honour  and  due;  we  comply 
with  his  earnest  desires,  we  promote  his 
gracious  designs  of  mercy  and  kindness  to¬ 
wards  us.  Hence  is  it  that  every  where  in 
holy  Scripture  God  so  highly  commends, 
so  greatly  encourages,  this  duty  of  trusting 
alone  in’him;  that  he  so  ill  resents,  and 
so  strongly  deters  from  the  breach  or  omis¬ 
sion  thereof:  Thus  saith  the  Lord ,  Cursed 
he  the  man  that  trust eth  in  man,  and maheth 
Jiesh  his  arm ,  and  whose  heart  depurteth 
from  the  Lord:  for  he  shall  be  like  the  heath 
in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good 
cometh;  hut  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places 
in  the  wilderness ,  in  a  salt  land ,  and  not 
inhabited.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth 
in  the  Lord ,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is : 
for  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  wa¬ 
ters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the 
river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh ; 
but  her  leaf  shall  be  green;  and  shall  not  be 
careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall 
cease  from  yielding  fruit  ;d  thus  in  that 
place,  thus  in  innumerable  others,  we  are 
threatened  not  only  with  disappointment 
and  bad  success  in  our  undertakings,  but 
with  severe  punishment,  if  we  betake  our¬ 
selves  to  other  succours,  and  neglect  or 
distrust,  or,  in  so  doing,  desert  God;  but 
are  encouraged,  not  only  with  assurance 
of  prosperous  success,  but  of  additional 
rewards,  if  entirely  in  our  proceedings  we 
depend  upon  and  adhere  to  God.  Thus 
we  should  do  in  all,  even  our  most  com¬ 
mon  and  ordinary  affairs,  which  no  less 
than  the  rest  are  subject  to  his  power, 
and  governed  by  his  care.  For  you  know 
how  St.  James  doth  reprehend  it  as  a  piece 
of  naughty  boasting  and  arrogance,  to  say, 
The  morrow  we  will  go  to  this  city,  and  stay 
there  a  year,  and  trade  and  gain :  instead  of 
saying,  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and 
do  this  or  that;’  that  is,  to  resolve  upon, 
undertake,  or  prosecute  any  affair,  without 
submission  to  God’s  will,  and  dependence 
on  his  providence:  but  especially  we  ought, 
in  matters  and  actions  more  spiritual,  to 
practise  this  duty  ;  for  that  to  the  perform¬ 
ing  of  these  we  have  of  ourselves  a  peculiar 
impotence  and  unfitness ;  needing  therefore 
a  more  especial  assistance  from  our  Lord ; 
that  the  success  of  them  more  particularly 
depends  upon  him ;  that  the  glory  of  them 
in  an  especial  manner  is  appropriate,  and, 
as  it  were,  consecrate  to  him, 

a  Psal.  cxlvl.  5;  xl.  4;  xliv.  C;  xxxiii.  18;  cxlvil. 
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If  it  be  a  folly  and  a  crime  to  think  we 
can  do  any  thing  without  God.  it  is  much 
more  so  to  think  we  can  do  any  thing  good 
without  him;  it  is  an  arrogance,  it  is  an 
idolatry,  it  is  a  sacrilege  much  more  vain 
and  wicked  to  do  so.*  To  imagine  that  we 
can,  by  the  force  of  our  own  reason  and 
resolution,  achieve  any  of  those  most  high 
and  hard  enterprises,  "to  which  by  the  rules 
of  virtue  and  piety  we  are  engaged ;  *bat 
we  can,  by  our  own  conduct  and  prowess, 
encounter  and  withstand,  defeat  and  van¬ 
quish  those  so  crafty,  so  mighty  enemies  of 
our  salvation  (our  own  fleshly  desires,  the 
menaces  and  allurements  of  the  world,  the 
sleights  and  powers  of  darkness),  is  much 
a  worse  presumption,  than  in  other  affairs 
of  greatest  difficulty  to  expect  success  with¬ 
out  the  divine  assistance  and  blessing,  than 
in  other  most  dangerous  battles  to  think 
we  can,  by  our  own  bow  and  by  our  own 
spear,  save  ourselves ; f  that  wre  can  obtain 
victory  otherwise  than  from  his  hand  and 
disposal,  who  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Reason 
tells  us,  and  experience  also  shows,  and 
our  Saviour  hath  expressly  said  it,  That 
(in  these  things)  without  him  (without  his 
especial  influence  and  blessing)  we  can  do 
nothing  ;g  he  tells  us,  that  we  are  but 
branches,  inserted  into  him;  so  that,  with¬ 
out  continually  draw  ing  sap  from  him,  we 
can  have  no  life  or  vigour  spiritual.  The 
wisest  and  best  of  men  have,  by  their  prao- 
tice,  taught  us  to  acknowledge  so  much ; 
to  depend  wholly  upon  him,  to  ascribe  all 
to  him  in  this  kind.  I Vhy  (say  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John)  do  ye  wonder  at  this?  or  why 
gaze  ye  upon  ns,  as  if  by  our  oicn  power ,  or 
piety,  we  had  made  this  man  walk  ? — His 
name  (the  name  of  Jesus),  through  faith  in 
his  name,  hath  made  this  man  strong ; h  that 
acknow  ledgment  indeed  concerns  a  mira¬ 
culous  work ;  but  spiritual  works  are  in 
reality  no  less,  they  requiring  as  much  or 
more  of  virtue  supernatural,  or  the  present 
interposition  of  God’s  hand  to  effect  them  ; 
they  make  less  show  without,  but  need  as 
great  efficacy  within:  so  our  Saviour,  it 
seems,  did  imply,  when  he  said,  He  that 
believes  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do  he  shall 
do,  and  greater  works  than  these.*  Every 
good  and  faithful  man  doth  not  work  mira¬ 
cles;  yet  somewhat  greater,  it  seems,  by 
the  grace  of  Christ,  he  performs:  however, 
to  these  St.  Paul  referred,  when  he  af¬ 
firmed,  I  can  do  all  things  in  Christ  that 
strengtheneth  me ;  >  nothing  was  so  hard 
that  he  feared  to  attempt,  that  he  despair¬ 
ed  to  master  and  go  through  with  by  the 
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help  of  Christ ;  and,  Not  (saith  he  again) 
that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think 
any  thing  of  ourselves;  but  our  sufficiency 
is  of  God; k  he  was  as  sensible  of  his  own 
inability,  as  he  was  confident  in  the  gra¬ 
cious  help  of  Christ.  Thus  should  we  do 
all  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus;  and  it  is 
not  only  a  duty  to  do  it,  but  it  may  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  us  that  we  are  ca- 
pat’e  of  doing  it ;  a  great  comfort  to  con¬ 
sider,  that  in  all  honest  undertakings  we 
have  so  ready  and  so  sure  an  aid  to  second 
and  further  us  in  them ;  confiding  in  which, 
nothing  is  so  difficult  but  we  may  easily 
accomplish  ; 1  (a  grain  of  faith  will  be  able 
to  remove  mountains ;)  nothing  is  so  hazard¬ 
ous,  but  we  may  safely  venture  on  (walk¬ 
ing  on  the  sea.  treading  upon  serpents  and 
scorpions,  daring  all  the  power  of  the  ene¬ 
my:  m)  In  his  name  we  may,  if  our  duty  or 
good  reason  calls  us  forth,  how  small  and 
weak  soever,  how  destitute  soever  of  de¬ 
fensive  arms,  or  weapons  offensive,  naked 
and  unarmed,  with  a  sling  and  a  stone,  go 
out  against  the  biggest  and  best  armed 
Philistine,  nothing  doubting  of  victory  : 
our  weakness  itself,  if  we  be  humbly  con¬ 
scious  and  sensible  thereof,  will  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  us,  as  it  was  to  St.  Paul ;  to  all 
effects  and  purposes,  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
will  be  sufficient  for  usf  if  we  apply  it,  and 
trust  therein.  But  further, 

VI.  To  do  in  another’s  name  may  de¬ 
note,  to  do  it  with  such  regard  to  another, 
that  we  acknowledge  (that,  I  say,  we  hear¬ 
tily  and  thankfully  acknowledge)  our  hope 
of  prospering  in  what  we  do ;  our  expecta¬ 
tion  of  acceptance,  favour,  or  reward,  to  be 
grounded  on  him ;  that  they  are  procured 
by  his  merits  and  means,  are  bestowed  only 
for  his  sake.  Thus  our  Saviour  bids  us  to 
offer  our  prayers  in  his  name ;°  that  is,  re¬ 
presenting  unto  God  his  meritorious  per¬ 
formances  in  our  behalf,  as  the  ground  of 
our  access  to  God,  of  our  hope  to  obtain 
from  him  what  we  request.  So  also  we 
are  enjoined  to  give  thunks  in  his  name ; p 
that  is,  with  persuasion  and  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  that  only  in  respect  to  him  we  become 
capable  to  receive  or  enjoy  any  good  thing ; 
that,  in  effect,  all  the  blessings  by  divine 
mercy  vouchsafed  us  have  been  procured 
by  him  for  us,  are  through  him  conveyed 
unto  us.  And  thus  also  we  should  do  all 
things  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  offering  all 
our  deeds  to  God  as  sacrifices  and  services 
unworthy  of  acceptance,  both  in  themselves 
and  as  proceeding  from  us ;  but  pleasing 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  5.  1  Ot-Js*  xh'jtxTv.tru  Cu,»v, — Matt.  xvii. 
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and  acceptable  to  God  only  for  his  sake. 
We  should  do  well,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
remember  our  natural  condition,  and  the 
general  state  of  mankind;  such  as  it  was 
before  he  did  undertake,  such  as  it  would 
have  continued  still,  had  he  not  undertaken 
for  it ;  that  our  race  had  forfeited  and  was 
fallen  from  God’s  favour  ;  having  injured 
him  beyond  all  power  of  making  him  any 
reparation  or  satisfaction ; q  and  thence  it 
was  secluded  from  all  means  and  hopes 
apparent  of  happiness,  was  exposed  and 
tCfided  downright  unto  misery;  that  we 
consequently  had  no  ground  to  hope  that 
God  (from  whom,  no  less  in  mind  and  in 
deed,  than  by  reason  of  our  guilt  and  state 
of  condemnation,  we  were  estranged)  would 
in  kindness  bestow  any  good  upon  us,  or 
from  us  accept  favourably  any  thing  we 
should  do.  But  that,  by  our  Saviour’s  per¬ 
formances,  the  case  is  altered ;  he  by  his 
entire  obedienc^  having  so  pleased  God, 
by  his  patient  submission  to  God’s  will 
having  so  appeased  his  anger  and  satisfied 
his  justice,  that  God  is  not  only  reconciled, 
but  hath  an  especial  favour,  bears  an  ear¬ 
nest  good-will  toward  us.  That  now  the 
good  things  we  possess,  we  may  truly  es¬ 
teem  as  blessings,  and  enjoy  them  with  real 
comfort,  as  proceeding  from  mercy  and 
kindness ;  now  what  we  honestly  endea^ 
vour,  we  may  hope  shall  please  God;  now 
we  have  a  free  access  to  God,  and  may 
cheerfully  present  our  sacrifices  of  duty 
and  devotion,  with  a  full  persuasion  that 
they  shall  be  accepted.'  But  all  this  hap¬ 
piness,  all  these  favours  and  privileges,  we 
must  always  remember  to  come  from  the 
continued  procurement  and  mediation  of 
the  Beloved  ;  so  as  ever  to  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  to  return  our  thanks 
therefor.  To  this  sense  that  our  apostle 
here  had  an  especial  regard,  the  words  im¬ 
mediately  following  imply:  Doing  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ,  giving  thanks 
to  God  and  the  Father  by  him;  that  is,  in 
all  things  we  do,  taking  occasion  to  render 
thanks  to  God,  as  for  his  sake  being  mer¬ 
ciful  and  bountiful  to  us ;  bestowing  upon 
us  the  good  we  enjoy,  blessing  our  endea¬ 
vours,  accepting  our  performances.  W  e 
must  not  conceit,  that  any  regard,  any 
mercy,  any  favour,  any  reward,  is  due  to 
us  in*  equity,  is  in  effect  conferred  upon 
us,  upon  our  own  personal  score  (for,  how 
mean  things  are  we  in  comparison  of  his 
greatness  ;  how  vile  and  filthy  things  must 
we  appear  to  his  most  pure  and  all  dis¬ 
cerning  eyes;  how  unworthy  of  his  regard 
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and  of  his  affection  must  we  needs  take 
ourselves  to  be,  if  we  do  but  well  consider, 
and  are  acquainted  with  ourselves !)  but 
that  in  him  (i.  e.  for  his  sake,  and  by  his 
means)  God  hath  hlesscd  us  ivith  all  spiri¬ 
tual  blessing ,  in  him  lxal drum  hpus,  God 
hath  favoured ,  and  cast  his  grace  upon  us; 8 
valuing  us,  notwithstanding  all  our  imper¬ 
fections  ;  loving  us,  notwithstanding  all  the 
spots  with  which  we  are  defiled,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  offences  we  have  commit¬ 
ted  ;  for  the  relation  and  alliance  we  have 
to  Jesus.  Nor  must  we  look  on  our  ser¬ 
vices  (the  best  we  are  able  to  perform)  as 
in  themselves  grateful  or  satisfactory:  for 
all  of  them,  if  we  mark  them  well,  we  shall 
find  not  only  quite  unprofitable  to  God ,  but 
very  defective  in  many  respects;  for,  who 
can  say  he  performs  anything  both  in  kind, 
in  manner,  in  degree,  thoroughly  right  and 
good,  with  that  ardency  of  love  he  owes 
to  God,  with  that  purity  of  intention,  with 
that  earnest  vigour  of  spirit,  with  that  un- 
undistractedness  of  mind,  with  which  he 
should  perform  it  ?  No:  in  all  our  flock 
we  cannot  pick  out  a  sacrifice  entire  and 
unblemished ;  such  as  God  requires,  such 
as  duty  exacts  from  us.  They  need,  there¬ 
fore,  (all  our  services  need)  to  be  commen¬ 
ded  and  completed  by  the  beloved  Son  s 
perfectly  well-pleasing  performances  they 
need  to  be  cleansed  and  hallowed,  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  hands  of  our  most  holy  and 
undefiled  High  Priest;  to  become  sweet 
and  savoury  (or  to  receive  that  tr/w*  ii ali¬ 
as,  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of)  from  being 
offered  up  in  his  censer. u  In  fine,  .as  all 
our  actions  should,  in  our  intention,  be 
works  of  religion  dedicated  to  God’s  ser¬ 
vice  and  honour  ;  sacrifices,  as  it  were,  of 
gratitude  and  homage  to  God ;  so  they 
ought  all  to  be  offered  up  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  I  add  further, 

VII.  Lastly,  that  to  do  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  may  well  imply  doing  with  invocation 
of  him :  thus  we  may  understand  that  place 
of  St.  James,  where  the  elders  are  advised 
to  pray ,  and  anoint  the  sick  in  the  Lord's 
name ,v  for  to  anoint  them,  imploring  our 
Lord’s  blessing  upon  them,  and  upon  those 
means  used  for  their  cure.  And  thus  St. 
Chrysostom*  expounds  the  words;  do  all 
in  Jesus’s  name,  that  is  (saith  he)  imploring 
him  for  your  helper  in  all  things;  always 
first  praying  to  him ,  undertake  your  business. 
Doing  thus  will  indeed  christen  and  conse¬ 
crate  our  actions;  for  all  things  (saith  our 
apostle)  are  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God , 
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and  prayer;"’  that  is,  by  God’s  blessing  im¬ 
plored,  and  obtained  by  prayer  ;  or,  if  God’s 
word  be  there  taken  for  his  law,  or  revealed 
will,  it  is  there  signified,  that  our  actions 
are  not  only  sanctified  by  their  lawfulness, 
or  conformity  to  that  good  rule,  God’s  de¬ 
clared  will ;  but  also  by  the  invocation  of  his 
name:  however,  all  our  actions,  it  seems, 
are  unhallowed  and  profane,  it  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  devotion. t  That  to  do  thus  is 
our  duty,  appears  by  those  frequent  injunc¬ 
tions,  to  pray  indesinently ,  to  pray  always , 
to  abide  instantly  in  prayer  ;x  which  do  not 
only  import  that  we  should  pray  often,  and 
continue  with  patience  and  earnestness  in 
prayer,  but  that  we  should  annex  it  to,  or 
interpose  it  among,  all  our  actions,  under¬ 
taking  nothing  (at  least  of  consideration  or 
moment)  without  it.  We  should  do  it  (our 
Saviour  commands)  «*  xaif,  that  is, 
on  every  occasion : 1  and  St.  Paul  gives  the 
same  direction :  Praying  (says  he)  «*  «■*»” 
xct/f  a,  on  all  opportunities ,  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication  in  spirit ;*  (in  spirit,  that 
is,  I  take  it,  in  our  hearts*  at  least,  and  with 
secret  elevations  of  our  mind,  if  not  with 
our  mouth  and  voice.)  And  more  expli¬ 
citly  otherwise  saith  he,  Be  careful  for  no¬ 
thing •,  but  in  every  thing  (in  all  your  affairs) 
by  prayer  and  supplication ,  with  thanks¬ 
giving ,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  to 
God .b  t  And  thus  to  do  (to  accompany  all 
our  undertakings  with  prayer)  we  are  in¬ 
deed  concerned  upon  many  accounts.  We 
need  God’s  direction  (being  ourselves  very 
blind  and  ignorant)  in  the  choice  of  what  we 
attempt ;  that  our  ends  and  designs  may  be 
good,  conducible  to  God’s  honour  and  our 
own  true  advantage.®  For,  as  the  prophet 
tells  us,  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself 
neither  is  it  in  man  that  walheth  to  direct  his 
steps ;A  and,  as  the  Wise  Man  adds,  Man's 
goings  are  of  the  Lord;  how  then  cun  a  man 
understand  his  own  way  ?  ®  (implying,  since 
God  only  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  that 
we  of  ourselves,  without  his  direction,  know 
not  what  to  do,  whither  to  go.)  The  holy 
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SERMON  XXXIII.] 

Psalmist  signifies  the  same  in  those  ■words  I 
(very  encouraging  to  the  practice  of  this 
duty) :  What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord* 
(that  feareth  him,  that  is,  who  worshippeth 
him  and  seeketh  his  guidance) ;  him  shall  he 
teach  in  the  way  that  he  shall  choose.1  We 
need  also  (being  ourselves  not  only  weak 
and  infirm,  but  inconstant  and  unstable) 
God’s  assistance  and  upholding  hand  in  the 
pursuance  of  our  well-chosen  designs  (that 
we  may  use  the  best  means,  and  proceed  in 
a  straight  course ;  that  we  may  persist  up¬ 
right  and  steady  in  our  proceedings),  that 
which  the  Wise  Man  seems  to  call,  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  our  thoughts  and  promises, 
as  a  consequence  upon  our  seeking  God’s 
assistance  in  our  actions,  and  relying  there¬ 
on  :  Commit  (saith  he)  thy  works  unto  the 
Lord ,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  he  established s 
(thou  shalt  drive  on  thy  good  purposes  stea¬ 
dily,  without  stumbling  or  falling  ;  at  least 
irrecoverably.)  So  the  Psalmist  assures  us 
concerning  a  good  man :  The  steps  of  a  good 
man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord;  none  of  his 
steps  shall  slide :  though  he  fall ,  he  shall  not 
utterly  be  cast  down ;  for  the  Lord  upholdeth 
him  with  his  hand.b  We  also  further,  as  to 
the  final  success  of  our  affairs,  stand  in  need 
of  God’s  blessing;  that  he,  upon  whose 
will  altogether  depends  the  disposal  of  all 
events,  should  bestow  a  good  issue  unto 
our  endeavours,  that  they  prove  not  mat¬ 
ter  of  discouragement  or  discomfort  to  us ; 
that  which  also  the  Psalmist  assures  us  of 
obtaining,  upon  condition  of  our  imploring 
and  depending  upon  God  for  it :  Commit 
thy  way  (saith  he)  unto  the  Lord;  trust  also 
in  him ,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.'  We 
do  thus  need  in  all  our  affairs  the  direc¬ 
tion,  assistance,  and  blessing  of  our  Lord; 
but  shall  not  have  them  without  prayer; 
for  the  rule  is,  Ask  and  have ,  seek  and  find .> 
Without  asking,  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain 
those  gifts  ;  without  seeking,  we  must  not 
hope  to  find  those  benefits  from  God.  If 
we  are  so  proud  as  to  think  we  do  not  need 
them,  or  so  negligent  as  not  to  mind  them, 
or  so  distrustful  of  the  divine  power  or 
goodness,  that  we  imagine  he  cannot  or 
will  not  afford  them  to  us,  we  are  like  to 
he  so  unhappy  as  to  want  them.  God  ex¬ 
pects  from  us,  that  we  should,  in  whatever 
we  do,  acknowledge  him :  (it  is  the  Wise 
Man’s  expression,  In  all  thy  ways  acknow¬ 
ledge  him ,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths:") 
acknowledge  him  as  the  only  faithful  guide 
and  counsellor ;  as  the  only  sufficient  helper 
and  protector ;  as  the  only  free  arbitrator 
and  donor  of  good  success.  Nothing,  there- 
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fore,  is  well  done,  which  is  not  thus  done: 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  in  what  we  do  ;  we 
cannot  hope  for  a  comfortable  end  there¬ 
of;  we  cannot  expect  a  blessing  from  God, 
if  we  have  refused,  or  if  we  have  neglected 
the  recommending  our  proceedings  to  his 
care.  W  e  can,  I  say,  do  nothing — not  eat, 
not  sleep,  not  trade,  not  travel,  not  study 
—  with  any  true  content,  any  reasonable 
security,  any  satisfactory  hope,  if  we  have 
not  first  humbly  implored  God’s  favour ; 
committing  ourselves  and  our  business  into 
his  hand,  that  hand  which  dispenseth  all 
good,  which  alone  can  keep  off  all  dinger 
and  mischief  from  us.  God  shall  send  his 
angel  before  thee : 1  so  did  our  father  Abra¬ 
ham  send  his  servant  about  his  business ; 
having  questionless  before  commended  it 
to  God  by  prayer.  God  Almighty  give  you 
mercy  before  the  man  :m  so  did  Jacob  give 
his  sons  their  despatches  toward  Egypt. 
In  such  a  manner  did  we  enter  upon  all 
our  affairs,  we  could  not  but  be  full  of 
hope,  and  void  of  care  concerning  them ; 
for  that  commonly  we  are  so  full  of  anxiety 
about  the  event  of  what  we  undertake, 
whence  doth  it  arise,  but  from  our  neglect 
of  this  duty?  for,  having  committed  our 
business  into  so  sure  a  hand,  how  could  we 
further  be  solicitous  about  it  ?  Had  we, 
according  to  St.  Peter’s  advice,  cast  our 
care  upon  the  Lord;  or,  cast  our  burden 
upon  himf  as  the  Psalmist  exhorts  us ;  had 
we  duly  sought  and  invoked  him  who  never 
jaileth  them  that  seek  him ,  who  is  nigh  to 
all  them  that  call  upon  him;0  we  should 
not  have  such  a  load  of  troublesome  care 
resting  upon  us  ;  our  hearts  vvould  be  light 
and  free  as  to  all  these  things ;  we  should 
be  secure,  that  nothing  very  bad  or  disas¬ 
trous  could  befall  us ;  we  should  experi¬ 
ence  it  true,  what  the  prophet  affirms  in 
that  prayer  or  psalm  to  God,  Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee.  Be  careful  for  nothing ,  St. 
Paul  bids  us  ;  but  in  every  thing  let  your 
requests .  be  made  known  to  God .  p  if  we 
perform  the  latter  part,  the  former  will 
naturally  be  consequent  thereon.  Thus, 
in  the  last  place,  should  we  do  all  things 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  (upon  all  occasions 
praying  to  him,  or,  which  is  all  one,  to 
God,  in  his  name  ;)  which  that  we  may  do 
(that  we  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  do 
it)  is  also  a  privilege,  and  an  advantage  in¬ 
valuable. 

In  so  many  ways  and  particular  respects 
may  we  and  ought  we  to  perform  all  we  do 
in  the  name  of  Jesus :  we  should  do  every 
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thing  out  of  grateful  affection  and  respect 
to  him,  as  our  chief  principle;  every  thing 
as  his  servants,  aiming  especially  at  the 
pleasing  of  him,  and  promoting  his  honour, 
as  our  principal  end  ;  every  thing  according 
to  his  will  and  commandment,  as  our  con¬ 
stant  rule;  every  thing  after  his  example, 
as  our  best  pattern;  every  thing  in  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  gracious  assistance  and  bless¬ 
ing,  as  our  only  strength  and  support ; 
every  thing  with  hope  of  acceptance  purely 
upon  his  account;  everything  with  thank¬ 
ful  sense  and  acknowledgment  to  God  for 
the  mercies  and  favours  conveyed  unto  us 
by  his  means,  conferred  upon  us  for  his 
sake  ;  every  thing  with  humble  invocation 
of  him,  or  with  prayer  to  God  in  his  name  : 
in  sum,  every  thing  with  a  due  and  proper 
regard  had  to  him ;  so  that  he  be  not  passed 
over  or  left  out  in  any  thing  we  under¬ 
take  :  but  come  always  into  consideration, 
according  as  our  relations  to  him  and  our 
obligations  to  him  do  require.  In  the  per¬ 
formances  of  which  duties,  the  life  indeed 
of  our  religion  (of  all  our  good  practice,  of 
all  our  devotion)  doth  consist. 

To  all  this  I  shall  only  subjoin  the  men¬ 
tion  of  one  general  duty,  implied  in  all  and 
each  of  those  we  have  propounded,  which 
is  this : — 

VIII.  That  our  Lord  Jesus  should  be 
frequently  (and  in  a  manner  continually ; 
always,  as  to  the  habitual  disposition  of  our 
souls,  actually  upon  all  fit  occasions)  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  minds  and  thoughts.  1  Ids,  I 
say,  is  plainly  implied  in  the  former  duties. 
For,  how  is  it  possible  we  should  perform 
all  our  actions  (yea,  utter  all  our  words) 
with  any  sort  of  regard  to  him,  if  we  sel¬ 
dom  think  of  him  ?  Such  is  the  nimbleness 
and  activity  of  our  minds,  that  it  is  feasible 
enough  to  do  thus ;  and,  in  respect  to  other 
objects,  we  commonly  experience  it  done  ; 
for  animus  est  ubi  amat;  whatever  we  affect, 
our  mind,  however  otherwise  employed, 
will  be  thinking  on  it ;  it  is  hard  to  restrain 
our  thoughts  from  it  (the  covetous  man’s 
heart  will  be  among  his  bags  ;  the  volup¬ 
tuous  man’s  mind  will  be  in  his  dishes ;  the 
studious  person  will  be  musing  on  his  no¬ 
tions,  do  he  what  he  can:)  why,  then,  may 
we  not  as  well,  as  often  direct  our  minds 
toward  our  Lord,  and  mix  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  him  with  all  other  employments 
or  entertainments  of  our  thoughts  ?  1  o  do 
so  is  surely  very  requisite,  and  very  expe¬ 
dient  toward  our  good  practice,  i  hings 
far  distant,  or  long  absent,  can  have  small 
efficacy,  or  influence :  it  is  so,  we  see,  in 
natural,  and  it  is  no  less  so  in  moral  ca¬ 
sualties  ;  wherein  representation  to  the  fancy 
and  memory  have  a  force  answerable  to 
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that  which  real  conjunction  and  approxi¬ 
mation  have  in  nature.  As  the  heat  and 
light  of  the  sun,  the  further  he  goes,  and 
the  longer  he  stays  from  us,  do  the  more, 
proportionably,  decrease ;  so,  according  to 
our  less  frequently  and  less  seriously  think¬ 
ing  upon  any  object,  our  affection  and  our 
respect  thereto  decay.  If  therefore  we  de¬ 
sire,  according  to  our  duty,  to  maintain  in 
our  hearts  such  dispositions  (due  affection 
and  due  reverence)  toward  J esus ;  it  we 
intend  to  suit  our  actions  accordingly  with 
due  regal'd  to  him ;  we  should,  in  order  to 
those  purposes,  apply  this  so  necessary  and 
useful  mean,  of  frequently  bending  our 
minds  toward  him ;  the  doing  of  which,  in 
likelihood,  will  conduce  much  to  the  sanc¬ 
tifying  our  affections,  and  to  the  governing 
our  actions  in  a  constant  performance  of 
our  duty.  For  we  can  hardly,  sure  (admit- 
ingwe  do  seriously  believe  him  to  be  such 
as  we  profess  to  believe  him),  with  any 
competent  attention  think  of  him,  but  that 
thought  will  be  apt  to  restrain  us  from 
doing  ill,  to  incite  us  to  do  well ;  since, 
together  with  that  thought,  some  of  his 
excellent  perfections,  some  of  our  principal 
relations,  and  some  of  our  great  obligations 
to  him  (each  of  which  hath  much  virtue 
and  force  to  those  purposes),  will  inter¬ 
pose  and  represent  themselves.  Frequently 
thinking  of  him,  we  shall  sometimes  ap¬ 
prehend  him  with  incessant  toil  labouring 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  men;'1  sometimes  we  shall 
imagine  him  undergoing  all  kind  ot  con¬ 
tumelies  and  bitter  pains,  suffering  by  the 
cruel  hands  and  tongues  of  spiteful  men ; 
we  shall,  as  it  were,  behold  him  bleeding 
under  the  scourge,  and  hanging  upon  the 
cross,  for  our  sakes.  Sometimes  lie  will 
appear  to  our  minds  crowned  with  majesty, 
reigning  in  sovereign  power  and  glorv, 
having  all  things  in  snbjection  under  his 
feet ;  sometimes  also  he  will  be  represented 
as  our  Judge,  before  whose  tribunal  ws 
must  all  shortly  stand,  and  be  obliged  to 
render  an  account  of  all  our  doings:  which 
thoughts  passing  through  our  minds,  will 
be  apt  to  make  some  impression  upon  our 
hearts,  to  have  some  influence  upon  our 
actions.  For,  can  that  most  amiable  and 
most  venerable  idea  of  a  person  so  entirely 
pure  and  holy,  so  meek  and  humble,  so 
full  of  benignity  and  charity  toward  all 
men  (particularly  toward  ourselies),  be 
otherwise  than  apt  to  beget  some  especial 
love  and  reverence  toward  him  ;  than  in¬ 
cline  us  strongly  to  do  well,  yea,  than  teach 
us  what  and  how  we  should  do  so,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  such  a  pattern  set  before  us  ? 
Acts  x.  3K. 
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it  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  that  he  is  our 
Lord  and  Master  (who  made  us,  and  main¬ 
tains  us ;  who  purchased  us  to  himself,  and 
redeemed  us  from  miserable  slavery  by  his 
own  heart-blood  ;)  how  can  it  fail  to  raise 
in  us  some  awe,  some  sense  of  duty  toward 
him  ?  Will  not  the  apprehension  of  what 
he  did  and  what  he  suffered  for  us  power¬ 
fully  mind  us,  that,  according  to  all  justice 
and  equity,  in  all  ingenuity  and  gratitude, 
we  are  bound  to  do  only  that  which  will 
please  him?  If  we  think  of  Jesus,  when 
we  are  setting  upon  any  action,  shall  we 
not  thereupon  be  apt  thus  to  interrogate 
ourselves? — Shall  I  do  otherwise  than  he 
did,  or  would  have  done,  so  rendering  my¬ 
self  unlike  or  contrary  to  him  ?  Shall  I  be 
so  unfaithful  to  my  glorious  Master,  as  to 
disserve  him,  or  to  neglect  his  service  ? 
Shall  I  be  so  unworthy  toward  my  gracious 
Redeemer,  my  best  friend,  my  most  boun¬ 
tiful  benefactor,  as  to  disoblige  him,  to 
wrong  him,  to  dishonour  him,  to  grieve 
him  by  thus  doing?  Shall  I  be  so  vain  and 
rash  as  to  cross  him  who  is  my  King,  able 
to  control  and  subdue  me  ?  as  to  offend 
him  who  is  my  Judge,  resolved  to  condemn 
and  punish  me  ?  Shall  I  wilfully  forfeit  that 
friendship  and  favour  of  his,  upon  which 
all  my  happiness  doth  depend  ?  Shall  I 
procure  his  displeasure  and  enmity,  from 
which  my  utter  ruin  must  inevitably  fol¬ 
low  ?  Such  considerations  have  a  natu¬ 
ral  connection  with  our  frequent  thinking 
upon,  and  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  to  our  minds ;  which  there¬ 
fore  may  be  commended  to  us  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  instrument  of  bettering  our  hearts  and 
our  lives. 

To  conclude:  Let  us  always  remember, 
and  consider,  that  we  are  Christians,  re¬ 
lated  unto  Christ  Jesus,  and  called  by  his 
name  ;  and  as  so,  in  his  name  let  us  do  all 
things. 

Lord  of  all  power  and  might ;  who  art 
the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  things ; 
graft  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  thy  name ; 
increase  in  us  true  religion ;  nourish  us  with 
all  goodness ;  and  of  thy  great  mercy  keep 
us  in  the  same ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 


SERMON  XXXIV. 

OF  BEING  IMITATORS  OF  CHRIST. 

1  COR  .  i  v.  1 6. — I  beseech  you ,  be  followers  of 
me:  or,  I  exhort  you,  be  imitators  of  me.* 

St.  Paul,  by  an  impartial  reflection  upon 
liis  heart  and  life,  being  well  assured  that 

*  UavxxccXui  u/xcift  fM/x^rect  ucv  ytvlaOl. 
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he  by  the  divine  Spirit  was  enlightened 
with  a  certain  knowledge  of  all  necessary 
truth,  and  endued  with  plentiful  measures 
of  divine  grace  ;  being  conscious  of  a  sin¬ 
cere  zeal  iu  himself  to  honour  God,  and 
benefit  men ;  being  satisfied,  that  with  in¬ 
tegrity  he  did  suit  his  conversation  to  the 
dictates  of  a  good  conscience,  to  the  sure 
rule  of  God’s  law,  and  to  the  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  Lord;  that  his  intentions 
were  pure  and  right,  his  actions  warrant¬ 
able,  and  the  tenor  of  his  life  conspicu¬ 
ously  blameless,  doth  upon  all  occasions 
(not  out  of  any  self- conceitedness,  arro¬ 
gance,  or  ostentation,  from  which  he,  by 
frequent  acknowledgment  of  his  own  de¬ 
fects  and  his  miscarriages,  and  by  ascribing 
all  the  good  he  had,  or  did,  to  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  God,  doth  sufficiently  clear 
himself;  but  from  an  earnest  desire  to 
glorify  God,  and  edify  his  disciples)  de¬ 
scribe,  and  set  forth  his  own  practice,  pro¬ 
posing  it  as  a  rule,  pressing  it  upon  them 
as  an  argument,  an  encouragement,  an 
obligation,  to  the  performance  of  several 
duties.  So  by  it  he  directeth  and  urgeth 
the  Ephesians  to  a  charitable  compliance, 
or  complaisance ;  a  sweet  and  inoffensive 
demeanour  toward  others  :  Give  no  offence 
(saith  he)  neither  to  the  Jews ,  nor  to  the 
Gentiles ,  nor  to  the  church  of  God:  even 
as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things ,  not  seek¬ 
ing  my  own  profit ,  but  the  profit  of  many , 
that  they  may  be  saved :  be  ye  followers 
of  me  :a  so  he  guides  and  provokes  the 
Philippians  to  endeavours  of  proficiency  in 
grace,  and  the  study  of  Christian  perfec¬ 
tion  :  Nevertheless  (saith  he  to  them)  where¬ 
to  we  have  already  attained ,  let  us  walk  by 
the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing: 
brethren ,  be  followers  together  of  me,  and 
murk  such  as  walk  so,  as  ye  have  us  for  an 
ensampleJ  By  the  like  instance  and  argu¬ 
ment,  he  moveth  the  Thessalonians  to  a 
sober  and  orderly  conversation,  to  industry 
in  their  calling,  to  self-denial,  and  a  ge¬ 
nerous  disregard  of  private  interest :  For 
yourselyes  (saith  he)  know  how  ye  ought  to 
follow  us  :  for  we  behaved  not  ourselves  dis¬ 
orderly  among  you;  neither  did  we  eat  ami 
man's  bread  for  nought ;  but  wrought  with 
labour  and  travail  day  and  night,  that  we 
might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you ;  not 
because  we  have  not  power,  but  to  make  our¬ 
selves  an  example  to  you  to  follow  usd  The 
same  persons  he  commendeth,  as  having 
by  this  means  been  induced  to  a  patient 
constancy  in  faith  and  good  works :  Ye 
know  (saith  he'1  what  manner  of  men  we  were 

*  I  Cor.  x.  32.  33 ;  iv.  16.  "  Phil.  iii.  16,  17. 

*  2  Thess.  iii.  7,  8,  9. 
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among  you  for  your  sake ,  and  ye  became 
followers  of  us,  and  of  the  Lord,  having 
received  the  word  in  much  affliction .d  The 
practice  of  all  virtue  and  goodness  he  also 
thus  recommendeth  under  this  rule  and 
obligation:  Those  things,  which  ye  have 
learned,  and  received ,  and  heard,  and  seen 
in  me,  do ;  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 
icith  you.e  Thus  in  our  text  (referring  it 
to  the  context)  he  urgeth  the  Christians, 
his  disciples  at  Corinth,  to  fidelity  and  dili¬ 
gence  in  the  charges  and  affairs  committed 
to  them,  to  humility,  patience,  and  charity ; 
wherein  he  declareth  himself  to  have  set 
before  them  an  evident  and  exact  pattern. 
Which  practice  of  St.  Paul  doth  chiefly 
teach  us  two  things  ;  that  we  be  cartful  to 
give,  and  that  we  be  ready  to  follow  good 
example  :  the  latter  of  which  duties  more 
directly  and  immediately  agreeth  to  the  in¬ 
tent  of  this  place ;  and  it,  therefore,  I  shall 
only  now  insist  upon :  the  subject  and  scope 
of  my  discourse  shall  be  to  show,  that  it  is 
our  duty  and  concernment  to  regard  the 
practices  of  good  men,  and  to  follow  their 
example.  To  which  purpose  we  may  ob¬ 
serve, 

I.  That  it  is  the  manner  of  the  apostles, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  inculcate  this  duty : 
we  heard  St.  Paul;  hear  St.  James:  Take 
(saith  he)  my  brethren,  the  prophets ,  who 
have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for 
an  example  of  suffering  affliction  :  Ye  have 
heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen 
the  end  of  the  Lord;  that  the  Lord  is  wry 
pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy : r  and  the  apos¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews :  We  desire  (saith  he) 
that  every  one  of  you  do  show  the  same  dili¬ 
gence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the 
end :  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers 
of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  in¬ 
herit  the  promises : g  and  again,  Wherefore, 
seeing  we  are  also  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us.h  And  St.  Peter: 
Ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own  hus¬ 
bands ;  even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham, 
calling  him  lord.'  And  wherever  the  emi¬ 
nent  deeds  of  holy  men  are  mentioned,  it 
is  done  with  an  intimation  at  least,  or  tacit 
supposition,  that  we  are  obliged  to  follow 
their  example. 

II.  We  may  consider  that  to  this  end 
(that  we  might  have  worthy  patterns  to 
imitate)  the  goodness  of  God  hath  raised 
up  in  all  ages  such  excellent  persons,  fur¬ 
nishing  them  with  rare  endowments,  and 

<<  1  Thess.  L  5,  6.  '  James  v.  10,  11.  ■>  Heb.  xii.  1. 

•  Phil.  iv.  9.  ‘.Heb.  vi.  11,  12.  1  1  Pet.  iil.  I,  6. 
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with  continual  influences  of  his  grace  as¬ 
sisting  them,  to  this  purpose,  that  they 
might  not  only  instruct  us  with  wholesome 
doctrine,  but  lead  us  also  by  good  example 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  For  certain¬ 
ly  what  St.  Paul  saith  concerning  the  sins 
and  punishments  of  bad  men,  is  no  less 
applicable  to  the  virtuous  deeds  and  happy 
examples  of  good  men :  All  these  things 
happened  unto  them  for  ensamples ;  and  they 
are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come.* 

III.  They  are  written  for  our  admonition  : 
it  was  a  special  design  of  God's  providence 
in  recording  and  recommending  to  our  re¬ 
gard  the  divine  histories.  They  were  not 
framed  as  monuments  of  a  fruitless  me¬ 
mory  and  fame  to  them ;  they  were  not 
proposed  to  us  as  entertainments  of  our 
curiosity,  as  objects  of  wonder,  as  matters 
of  idle  discourse ;  that  unconcernedly  we 
should  gaze  upon  them,  or  talk  about  them, 
as  children  look  on  fine  gays :  but  they  are 
set  before  us,  as  copies  to  transcribe,  as 
lights  to  guide  us  in  our  way  to  happiness.* 
So  that  if  we  will  not  ingratefully  frus¬ 
trate  the  intentions  of  divine  Providence  for 
our  good,  we  must  dispose  ourselves  to  imi¬ 
tate 'those  illustrious  patterns  of  virtue  and 
piety. 

IV.  We  may  further  consider,  that,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  good  exam¬ 
ple  is  of  singular  advantage  to  us,  as  being 
apt  to  have  a  mighty  virtue,  efficacy,  and 
influence  upon  our  practice ;  which  consi¬ 
deration  should  much  engage  us  to  regard 
it,  applying  it  as  an  instrument  of  making 
ourselves  good,  and  consecjuently  of  be¬ 
coming  happy.  Good  example  is,  as  I  say, 
of  exceeding  advantage  to  practice  upon 
many  accounts. 

1.  Examples  do  more  compendiously, 
easily,  and  pleasantly  inform  our  minds, 
and  direct  our  practice,  than  precepts,  or 
any  other  way  or  instrument  of  discipline. 
Precepts  are  delivered  in  an  universal  and 
abstracted  manner,  naked,  and  void  of  all 
circumstantial  attire,  without  any  interven¬ 
tion,  assistance,  or  suffrage  of  sense;  and, 
consequently,  can  have  no  vehement  ope¬ 
ration  upon  the  fancy,  and  soon  do  fly 
the  memory ;  like  flashes  of  lightning,  too 
subtle  to  make  any  great  impression,  or  to 
leave  any  remarkable  footsteps,  upon  what 
they  encounter ;  they  must  be  expressed  in 
nice  terms,  and  digested  in  exact  method ; 

*  M cy/Vnj  is  obog  rr^og  rr.v  to Z  xaOr.xotrog  ifyt rtv  xeti  *i 
tvy  OuoTyivmuv  iv  ruurccig  $  xf  xeti  eu 

tv v  rTfia^iouv  CToOr.xeci  tuficzotrcci,  xeti  oi  Zioi  tuy  fjuxxat- 
riot*  a ot.vuyfflot,TTGi  Ta^echiho/xivoi  o>ov  tixovig  r/vif 
tu,  J,v%oi  rr,g  Zara.  Oiov  r oXirtiecg,  ru  fxiLcifJXtri  ruv 
Uvy  sjvfiKK  rroxtivTxi. — 15as.  ad  Greg.  Kp.  2. 
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they  are  various,  and  in  many  disjointed 
pieces  conspire  to  make  up  an  entire  body 
of  direction :  they  do  also  admit  of  divers 
cases,  and  require  many  exceptions,  or  re¬ 
strictions,  which  to  apprehend  distinctly, 
and  retain  long  in  memory,  needs  a  tedious 
labour,  and  continual  attention  of  mind, 
together  with  a  piercing  and  steady  judg¬ 
ment.  But  good  example,  with  less  trouble, 
more  speed,  and  greater  efficacy,  causes  us 
to  comprehend  the  business,  representing 
it  like  a  picture  exposed  to  sense,  having 
the  parts  orderly  disposed  and  completely 
united,  suitably  clothed  and  dressed  up  in 
its  circumstances ;  contained  in  a  narrow 
compass,  and  perceptible  by  one  glance,  so 
easily  insinuating  itself  into  the  fancy,  and 
durably  resting  therein :  in  it  you  see  at  once 
described,  the  thing  done,  the  quality  of 
the  actor,  the  manner  of  doing,  the  minute 
seasons,  measures,  and  adjuncts  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  ;  with  all  which  you  might  not  perhaps 
by  numerous  rules  be  acquainted;  and  this 
in  the  most  facile,  familiar,  and  delightful 
way  of  instruction,  which  is  by  experience, 
history,  and  observation  of  sensible  events. 
A  system  of  precepts,  though  exquisitely 
compacted,  is,  in  comparison,  but  a  skele¬ 
ton  ;  a  dry,  meagre,  lifeless  bulk,  exhibiting 
nothing  of  person,  place,  time,  manner, 
degree,  wherein  chiefly  the  flesh  and  blood, 
the  colours  and  graces,  the  life  and  soul 
of  things  do  consist;  whereby  they  please, 
affect,  and  move  us :  but  example  imparts 
thereto  a  goodly  corpulency,  a  life,  a  mo¬ 
tion  ;  renders  it  conspicuous,  specious,  and 
active,  transforming  its  notional  univer¬ 
sality  into  the  reality  of  singular  subsist¬ 
ence.  This  discourse  is  verified  by  various 
experience ;  for  we  find  all  masters  of  art 
and  science  explicating,  illustrating,  and 
confirming  their  general  rules  and  precepts 
by  particular  examples.  Mathematicians 
demonstrate  their  theorems  by  schemes  and 
diagrams ,  which,  in  effect,  are  but  sensible 
instances;  orators  back  their  enthyrnemes 
(or  rational  argumentations)  with  induc¬ 
tions  (or  singular  examples ;)  philosophers 
allege  the  practice  of  Socrates,  Zeno,  and 
the  like  persons  of  famous  wisdom  and 
virtue,  to  authorize  their  doctrine:  poli¬ 
tics  and  civil  prudence  is  more  easily  and 
sweetly  drawn  out  of  good  history,  than 
out  of  books  de  Republica.  Artificers  de¬ 
scribe  models ,  and  set  patterns  before  their 
disciples,  with  greater  success  than  if  they 
should  deliver  accurate  rules  and  precepts 
to  them.  For  who  would  not  more  readily 
learn  to  build,  by  viewing  carefully  the 
parts  and  frame  of  a  well-contrived  struc¬ 
ture,  than  by  a  studious  inquiry  into  the 
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rules  of  architecture  ?  or  to  draw,  by  set¬ 
ting  a  good  picture  before  him,  than  by 
merely  speculating  upon  the  laws  of  per¬ 
spective?  or  to  write  fairly  and  expeditely, 
by  imitating  one  good  copy,  than  by  hear¬ 
kening  to  a  thousand  oral  prescriptions ; 
the  understanding  of  which,  and  faculty  of 
applying  them  to  practice,  may  prove  more 
difficult  and  tedious,  than  the  whole  prac¬ 
tice  itself  as  directed  by  a  copy?  Neither 
is  the  case  much  different  in  moral  con¬ 
cernments  ;  one  good  example  may  repre¬ 
sent  more  fully  and  clearly  to  us  the  nature 
of  a  virtue,  than  any  verbose  description 
thereof  can  do:  in  sooner  time,  and  with 
greater  ease,  we  may  learn  our  duty  by 
regarding  the  deportment  of  some  excel¬ 
lent  person,  than  by  attending  to  many  phi¬ 
losophical  discourses  concerning  it.*  For 
instance,  if  we  desire  to  know  what  faith 
is,  and  how  we  should  rely  upon  the  divine 
Providence,  let  us  propose  to  our  consi¬ 
deration  the  practice  of  Abraham ;  where¬ 
in  we  may  see  the  father  of  the  faithful 
leaving  a  most  pleasant  country,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  questionless  most  dear 
unto  him  under  that  notion  ;  deserting  his 
home  and  fixed  habitation,  his  estate  and 
patrimony,  his  kindred  and  acquaintance, 
to  wander  he  knew  not  where  in  unknown 
lands,  with  all  his  family,  leading  an  uncer¬ 
tain  and  ambulatory  life  in  tents,  sojourn¬ 
ing  and  shifting  among  strange  people,  de¬ 
void  of  piety  and  civility,  (among  Canaanites 
and  Egyptians ;)  upon  a  bare  confidence 
in  the  Divine  protection  and  guidance:  we 
may  see  him,  aged  ninety-nine  years,  sen¬ 
sible  of  his  own  natural  impotence,  and  an 
equal  incapacity  in  his  consort  as  to  such 
purposes,  yet  with  a  steady  belief  assuring 
himself,  that  from  those  dead  stocks  a 
numerous  progeny  should  spring,  and  that 
he,  who  by  all  power  of  nature  was  unable 
to  beget  one  child,  should,  by  virtue  of 
God’s  omnipotent  word,  become  the  father 
of  a  mighty  nation :  we  may  see  him,  upon 
the  first  summons  of  the  Divine  command, 
without  scruple  or  hesitancy,  readily  and 
cheerfully  yielding  up  his  only  son  (the  sole 
ground  of  his  hope  and  prop  of  his  family, 
to  whose  very  person  the  promise  of  mul¬ 
tiplication  was  affixed)  to  be  sacrificed  and 

*  Xen.  ’At 0/u.v.  4. — It  was  Xenophon's  observation, 
grounded  upon  his  own  experience,  that  the  memory 
of  Socrates’  conversation  did  greatly  profit  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  To  USUiV-rOaci  'T**0*T0f  O’J  uux^ct 
ro‘j;  iltoOo roif  ctirai  rwiitcu.  And  heneca  suit h,  that  the 
crowd  of  philosophers  which  followed  the  same  wise 
man,  derived  more  of  their  ethics  from  his  manners 
than  his  words  :  plus  ex  moribus ,  quum  cx  verbis  So - 
oral  s  traxit. — Sen.  Ep.  II.  And  he  that  shall  reflect 
upon  the  story  concerning  his  behaviour  when  he  was 
by  malicious  envy  persecuted  to  death,  may  \  crimps 
be  more  edified  thereby,  than  by  all  his  subtle  dit 
courses  about  death,  and  the  soul’s  state  after  it. 
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slain ;  not  objecting  to  his  own  reason  the 
palpable  inconsistency  of  counsels  so  re¬ 
pugnant,  nor  anxiously  labouring  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  seeming  contrariety  between  the 
Divine  promises  and  commands;  but  re¬ 
solved  as  it  were  (with  an  implicit  faith  in 
God)  to  believe  things  incredible,  and  to 
rely  upon  events  impossible :  contemplating 
these  things,  let  us  say  what  discourse  could 
so  livelily  describe  the  nature  of  true  faith, 
as  this  illustrious  precedent  doth. 

Again,  he  that  would  learn  how  to  de¬ 
mean  himself  in  resisting  the  assaults  of 
temptation,  let  him  consider  that  one  car¬ 
riage  of  Joseph;  of  him,  together  with¬ 
standing  the  courtships  of  an  attractive 
beauty,  and  rejecting  the  solicitations  of 
an  imperious  mistress,  advantaged  by  op¬ 
portunities  of  privacy  and  solitude ;  when 
the  refusal  was  attended  with  extreme 
danger,  and  all  the  mischiefs  which  the 
disdain  of  a  furious  lust  disappointed,  of  an 
outrageous  jealousy  provoked,  of  a  loving 
master’s  confidence  abused,  could  produce ; 
and  all  this  by  one  of  meanest  condition, 
in  a  strange  place,  where  no  intercession, 
favour,  or  patronage  of  friends,  could  be 
had,  no  equal  examination  of  his  cause 
might  be  expected;  of  him  doing  this, 
merely  upon  principles  of  conscience,  and 
out  of  fear  of  God  (saying.  How  can  I  do 
this  great  evil ,  and  sin  against  God?)  and 
he  that  considers  this  example,  how  can  he 
be  ignorant  of  his  duty  in  the  like  case  ? 

Again,  would  we  learn  wisdom,  constan¬ 
cy,  and  resolution  in  the  conduct  of  honest 
and  worthy  designs,  let  us  set  before  our 
eyes  the  pattern  of  Moses,  and  therein 
take  notice,  how  he,  obeying  Divine  in¬ 
stinct  and  direction,  having  embraced  that 
noble  purpose  of  rescuing  his  countrymen 
from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  of  settling 
them  in  a  method  of  happy  policy,  and  of 
bringing  them  into  the  promised  land  of 
their  enjoyment,  did  behave  himself  in  the 
execution  thereof ;  with  how  indefatigable 
industry  he  solicited  their  cause  with  a  fic¬ 
kle  and"  deceitful,  stupid  and  hard-hearted 
king;  enduring  frequent  disappointments 
and  repulses,  together  with  furious  storms 
of  anger,  and  most  terrible  menaces  from 
him  :  how  having  there  surmounted  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  effectually  enlarged  the  people 
from  their  restraint  in  Egypt,  he  led  them 
on  foot  through  a  valley  encompassed  with 
mountains  of  sea ;  and  after  that  undertook 
a  tedious  march  (a  march  of  forty  years) 
through  a  wild,  barren,  and  dry  solitude 
(where  no  water  was  but  such  as  issued 
from  the  stony  bowels  of  a  rock ;  no  food, 
or  means  of  subsistence,  but  such  as  was 
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supplied  by  the  miraculous  purveyance  of 
Heaven),  in  the  meanwhile  resisting  the 
continual  invasions  of  open  enemies ,  in  great 
numbers  with  armed  violence  striving  to 
obstruct  his  passage  and  defeat  his  purpose ; 
having  also  (which  was  more)  his  patience 
constantly  exercised  in  supporting  the  fro- 
ward  perverseness  of  a  most  incredulous 
and  intractable  people,  which  took  all  oc¬ 
casions  of  complaint  and  mutiny  against 
him ;  in  contesting  with  the  factious  rivality 
of  envious  nobles,  who  repined  at  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  maligned  his  authority  among 
them ;  in  bearing  the  indiscreet  and  un¬ 
toward  prevarications  of  his  own  most  in¬ 
timate  friends  and  nearest  relations,  com¬ 
plying  with  the  wicked  humours  and  desires 
of  the  people;  in  sustaining  many  other 
perplexities  and  crosses ;  all  which  notwith¬ 
standing,  he  with  insuperable  resolution 
happily  achieved  his  glorious  undertaking; 
and  will  not  this  example,  attentively  re¬ 
garded,  beyond  the  power  of  any  other 
means  or  method,  explain  to  us  the  way 
of  industry,  courage,  and  perseverance  in 
good  and  worthy,  though  high  and  diffi¬ 
cult  enterprises  r 

One  instance  more,  and  that  of  all  most 
pertinent  to  our  occasion:  Would  you  be 
instructed  how  faithfully  to  discharge  the 
ministerial,  or  any  other  office  ?  With  a 
steadfast  attention,  then,  behold  the  excel¬ 
lent  pattern  of  St.  Paul ;  consider  how  in 
all  his  designs  he  zealously  and  singly  aimed 
at  the  honour  and  service  of  God,  neglect¬ 
ing  his  own  safety,  quiet,  credit,  and  all 
worldly  accommodations,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  them ;  how  affectionately  he  ten¬ 
dered  the  good  and  welfare  of  those,  the 
care  of  whose  spiritual  condition  was  com¬ 
mended  to  him,  using  all  his  skill,  care, 
and  strength  in  promoting  their  edification ; 
declaring  himself  for  their  good  to  be  con¬ 
tent,  not  only  for  a  time  to  be  absent  from 
the  Lord,  being  deprived  of  that  happiness 
which  he  otherwise  impatiently  groaned 
for,  and  was  fully  assured  of;  but  desirous, 
as  it  seems,  to  be  secluded  for  ever  from 
his  blissful  presence,  by  a  dreadful  anathe¬ 
ma ,  for  their  sake:  how  prudently,  meekly, 
and  humbly,  he  demeaned  himself  toward 
them ;  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  form¬ 
ing  himself  into  all  allowable  shapes  and 
colours;  undergoing  all  sorts  of  censure 
and  imputations  (of  a  despicable,  an  ig¬ 
norant,  a  foolish  person;)  tempering  his 
speech  and  deportment  to  their  capacities 
and  needs,  bearing  their  miscarriages,  and 
complying  with  their  weaknesses ;  parting 
freely  with  his  own  just  liberty,  pleasure, 
and  satisfaction,  for  their  spiritual  advan- 
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tage :  how  generously  he  despised  his  own 
profit  and  ease,  refusing  that  supply  he 
might  with  all  reason  and  equity  have  re¬ 
quired  from  them  ;  choosing  to  maintain 
himself  with  the  labour  of  his  own  hands, 
and  the  sweat  of  his  brows,  that  he  might 
render  the  gospel  nowise  burdensome  or 
offensive  to  them :  how  vigilantly  and  cou¬ 
rageously  he  withstood  the  mischievous 
endeavours  of  false  brethren,  and  trea¬ 
cherous  seducers  ;  earnestly  contending  for 
the  church's  peace  and  quiet  against  fac¬ 
tious  spirits,  and  for  the  substantial  truths 
of  the  gospel  against  the  pernicious  devices 
of  heretics  and  false  teachers:  how  pa¬ 
tiently  he  sustained  all  manner  of  pains, 
griefs,  travels,  wants,  losses,  hazards,  dis¬ 
tresses,  disappointments,  affronts,  and  re¬ 
proaches,  for  the  honour  of  God,  the 
benefit  of  his  spiritual  children,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty,  and  satisfaction  of  his 
conscience:  these  things,  I  say,  regard, 
and  then  tell  me,  if  he  might  not  reason¬ 
ably  inculcate  this  admonition,  Imitate  me; 
and  if  his  example  be  not  of  rare  use  to 
instruct  us,  how  faithfully  we  should  in  our 
respective  charges  and  employments  de¬ 
mean  ourselves.  I  might  in  like  manner 
instance  how  excellent  a  rule  of  devotion 
the  practice  of  the  royal  prophet  may  be 
unto  us  ;  how  Elias’s  practice  might  teach 
us  to  be  zealous  champions  for  truth  and 
righteousness  ;  how  they  who  would  be  good 
judges,  or  honest  patriots,  may  receive  di¬ 
rection  from  the  carriage  of  Samuel,  Da¬ 
niel,  and  Nehemiah.*  But  I  proceed  to 
say,  that  further, 

II.  Good  examples  do  not  only  inform, 
but  they  persuade  and  incline  our  reason 
to  good  practice,  commending  it  to  us  by 
plausible  authority ;  a  way  of  reasoning  the 
most  plain,  easy,  and  suitable  to  all  men’s 
capacities ;  less  subject  to  error  and  doubt 
than  any  other  in  particular  cases  ;  where¬ 
by  as  it  is  always  more  easy  to  know  what 
is  good  and  fit,  so  commonly  it  is  most 
safe ;  there  being  few,  who  can  so  well  dis¬ 
cern  what  is  good,  as  they  may  rest  in  the 
judgments  of  others.  For  that  wise  and 
virtuous  persons  do  any  thing,  is  a  very 
probable  argument  that  we  are  obliged  and 
concerned  to  do  the  like ;  seeing  such  per¬ 
sons  may  in  all  their  actions  be  supposed 
to  have  an  unbiassed  regard  to  the  rules  of 
truth  and  justice.!  He,  therefore,  who  can 
say,  that  Abraham,  or  David,  or  St.  Paul, 
did  so  in  such  a  case,  supposeth  that  he 
hath  no  small  reason  to  do  the  like ;  it  is 

*  TT«o<v»;f  bi'ku<rxat.\o(  o  toZ  ffxxetc'.ov 
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accounted  pardonable,  yea,  almost  com¬ 
mendable,  to  err  with  such  persons  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  done  with  good  appearance  of 
reason,  seeing  such  persons  w'ere  themselves 
unlikely  to  err :  Will  you  (saith  Cicero*) 
commemorate  to  me  Scipio's ,  and  Cato's , 
and  Lcelius's ,  and  say  they  did  the  same 
thing  ?  Though  the  thing  displeases  me ,  yet 
I  cannot  withstand  the  authority  of  such 
men:  their  authority  is  so  great,  that  it  can 
cover  even  the  suspicion  of  a  fault.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  in  temporal  concernments,  how  great 
a  stroke  this  way  of  discourse  hath  ;  how 
boldly  men  adventure  their  dearest  inter¬ 
ests  in  following  such  whom  they  probably 
deem  honest,  and  able  to  guide  them :  for 
instance,  in  travelling,  if  one  being  igno¬ 
rant  or  doubtful  of  his  way  happen  to  meet 
a  person,  whom  he  conceives  able,  and 
nowise  concerned  or  disposed  to  mislead 
him,  he  without  scruple  follows  him,  and 
confidently  relies  on  his  direction.  In  like 
manner,  all  good  men,  in  the  way  of  vir¬ 
tuous  practice  tending  directly  toward 
happiness  (our  common  journey’s  end),  it 
being  their  design,  their  interest,  and  their 
endeavour,  not  to  mistake  the  way,  not  to 
deflect  from  the  right  and  nearest  course 
thereto,  men  are  apt  to  think  it  reasonable 
and  safe  to  accompany  in  their  progress, 
or  to  press  after  them  in  their  steps :  and 
surely,  next  to  a  clear  and  certain  rule, 
there  is  not  any  more  rational  warrant  for 
practice,  and  consequently  no  better  induce¬ 
ment  thereto,  than  such  good  precedents. 
Further, 

III.  Examples  do  incite  our  passions, 
and  impel  them  to  the  performance  of 
duty.  They  raise  hope,  they  inflame  cou¬ 
rage,  they  provoke  emulation,  they  urge 
upon  modesty,  they  aw  aken  curiosity,  they 
affect  fancy,  they  set  in  motion  all  the 
springs  of  activity.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  show  how,  particularly, 

1.  They  raise  hope,  by  discovering  to 
us  and  assuredly  proving  the  feasibleness 
of  matters  propounded,  oi1  the  possibility 
of  success  in  undertaking  good  designs, 
and  that  by  the  best  and  most  convincing 
of  arguments,  experience.  Nothing  so  de¬ 
pressed  hope  and  advanceth  desponden¬ 
cy,  as  on  apprehension  of  impossibility,  or, 
w’hich  is  equivalent  thereto,  an  extreme 
difficulty  (appearing  to  surmount  our  pre¬ 
sent  forces)  in  the  business  to  be  attempted : 
of  such  a  conceit  desperation  seemeth  a 

*  Africanog  mihi,  et  Catones,  ct  Ladios  comme- 
morabis,  et  eos  fecisse  idem  dices,  quamvis  res  m.hi 
non  placeat,  tamcn  contra  hominum  nucloritatem 
probare  non  potuero.  Magna  est  hominum  aucton- 
tas.’et  etiam  tanta.  ut  delicti  suspicioucm  tegere  poa- 
sit. —  Cic.  in  Vcrr.  iii. 
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reasonable  consequence.  For, 
i$uc0ai  it  is  a  madness  to  aim  at 

impossibilities ; k  and  such,  considering  the 
great  infirmity  of  human  nature,  its  strong 
propensions  to  evil,  and  averseness  from 
good,  together  with  the  manifold  impedi¬ 
ments  and  allurements  objecting  themselves 
in  the  way  of  good  practice,  all  duties  as 
barely  represented  in  precepts,  and  pressed 
by  rational  inducements,  might  seem  to  be, 
if  good  example  did  not  clearly  demonstrate 
them  to  be  possible,  yea  sometimes  facile ; 
even  those,  which  upon  a  superficial  view 
do  seem  most  difficult,  and  insuperable  by 
our  weak  endeavour.  The  stoical  doctrine, 
which  described  a  fine  and  stately  portrai¬ 
ture  of  virtue,  and  inculcated  very  strict 
rules  (a  close  following  of  God  and  nature, 
a  perfect  victory  over  self,  the  subduing 
all  passions,  and  overruling  all  corporeal 
appetites;  an  entire  freedom,  composure, 
and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  a  total  indiffer- 
ency  in  respect  of  fortune  and  all  external 
events,  with  the  like  duties,  rarely  prac¬ 
tised,  although,  upon  all  accounts,  ac¬ 
knowledged  comformable  to  reason),  was 
therefore  by  most  rejected  as  useless,  or 
exploded  as  ridiculous,  as  being  presumed 
to  propound  matters  purely  imaginary  and 
unpracticable ;  yet  he  that  had  seen  this 
doctrine  in  great  measure  exemplified  by- 
Zeno,  the  first  master  of  it,  would  have  had 
no  such  reason  to  contemn  it,  nor  to  despair 
of  practising  according  to  it,  if  he  would 
seriously  endeavour  it:  exemplified,  I  say, 
by  Zeno,  whereof  we  have  an  illustrious 
testimony  from  a  solemn  decree  of  the 
Athenians:  i-rucij  Z':»a/v  Mvuriav,  &c.  Laert. 
in  Zen.  Whereas  Zeno ,  the  son  of  Mnaseas 
the  Cittican ,  bavin"  many  years  profssed 
philosophy  in  this  city ,  and  as  well  in  all 
othr  things  hath  demeaned  himself  like  a 
good  man ,  as  particularly  exhorting  the 
young  men ,  who  went  to  be  instructed  by 
him ,  hath  provoked  them  to  virtue  and 
sobriety;  uithal  exhibiting  his  own  life  a 
pattern  of  the  best  things  answerable  to  the 
discourses  he  used  to  make ;  it  is  therefore 
auspiciously  decreed  by  the  people,  that  Z-no 
the  son  of  Mnaseas  be  solemnly  praised  and 
crowned  (according  to  the  usage)  with  a 
golden  crown;  and  thuta  monument  be  erected 
for  him  at  the  public  charge  in  the  Cerami- 
cum  (the  place  where  those  were  interred 
who  had  bravely  exposed  their  lives  for 
public  defence.)  This  was  indeed  a  noble 
attestation  and  a  comely  respect  exhibited 
to  a  virtuous  conversation  ;  making  in  some 
measure  a  satisfaction  for  the  heinous  af¬ 
front  done  thereto,  when,  instead  of  .ho- 
h  Cbrj».  tom.  i.  p.  cy. 


nouring  it  with  a  crown,  they  rewarded  it 
with  a  cup  of  poison,  given  to  the  excellent 
Socrates.  Suitably  to  which  testimony, 
Seneca  saith  of  Cleanthes,  that  his  vir¬ 
tuous  practice  depended  more  upon  the 
observation  of  Zeno’s  life  than  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  his  doctrine :  Zenonem  Cleanthes  non 
expressisset ,  si  eum  tantummodo  audisset: 
vitce  ejus  interfuit,  secreta  perspexit,  obser- 
vavit  ilium  an  ex  formula  sua  viveret.  Cle¬ 
anthes  (saith  he)  had  not  so  nearly  resembled 
Zeno ,  if  he  hud  only  attended  to  his  dis¬ 
courses  :  he  was  present  to  his  life ,  he  took 
notice  of  his  private  carriage ,  he  observed 
whether  his  practice  did  suit  to  his  doctrine. 
So  that  stoicism  itself,  which  speaketh  such 
prodigies,  was,  it  seems,  founded  not  only 
upon  big  words,  the  issues  of  a  speculative 
fancy,  but  more  upon  the  good  practice  of 
its  first  master  and  institutor.  And  indeed, 
he  that  would  effectually  persuade  the  un¬ 
dertaking  of  any  enterprise,  must  either 
suppose  it,  or  prove  it  effectible ;  and  the 
most  easy,  the  most  evident  way  of  proving 
it  is  by  example.  Men  (saith  Pliny,  ju¬ 
nior,  well)  are  better  instructed  by  exam¬ 
ples ,  which  have  in  them  chiefly  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  they  do  prove  the  things  may  be 
done  which  they  enjoin.  And,  Human  in¬ 
firmity  (saith  Salvian  to  the  same  purpose) 
requires  the  assistance  of  example ,  that  it 
may  more  easily  noiv  perform  that  which  it 
knows  others  to  have  before  done ;  all  pos¬ 
terity  being  admonished  by  hearing  that  what 
hath  once  been  done,  may  be  done  again. 
And,  The  example  (saith  St.  Bernard)  of  a 
icork  done  is  a  lively  and  efficacious  oration , 
easily  persuading  what  we  intend,  by  proving 
that  feasible ,  which  we  strive  to  persuade 
unto.'  Upon  which  score  we  therefore  are 
exceedingly  obliged  to  those  holy  men,  who 
by  their  practice  have  assured  us,  that  the 
highest  duties  exacted  of  us  by  our  religion 
(the  mortification  of  unreasonable  desires, 
the  suppression  of  irregular  passions,  the 
loving  and  blessing  our  enemies,  the  re¬ 
nouncing  worldly  vanities  and  pleasures, 
the  rejoicing  in  afflictions,  the  voluntary 
abdication  of  our  estates  in  some  cases,  yea, 
exposing  life  itself  to  inevitable  hazard  and 
loss),  are  not  chimerical  propositions  of  im¬ 
possible  performances ;  but  duties  (if  we 

*  Melius  homines  exemplis  docentur,  qua;  imprimis 
hoc  boni  habcut,  qua;  approbant,  quie  praecipiuut  lieri 
posse. —  P>in.  Juri.  cantg. 

Adjuvari  se  exemplis  exoptat  humana  infirndtas, 
quo  luciliu8  ipsa  nunc  faciat,  qua;  alios  fecisse  ante 
cegnoscat  .  dum  admonetur  aditu  a;ius  oinnis  lieri 
j-osse,  quod  i actum  eat  —  Sail).  ad  Eccl.  Cal/i. 

Sermo  quidarn  vivus  et  efticax  exemplum  operis  est, 
facile  persuadens  quod  intendimus,  dum  lactibile  pro* 
bat  esse  quod  suademus. — Hern,  de  Rent r,  Serm.  id. 

E>  aliorum  factis  fieri  posse  credunt,  quod  forte cutn 
putunt  tiori  non  posse  pigre*cunt. —  Cyp.  Ep.  1.  ii.  2. 
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shall  seriously  and  vigorously  apply  our  en¬ 
deavours  to  them,  and  suffer  our  hopes  to 
be  elevated  by  their  example)  really  prac¬ 
ticable.  Piety,  abstractedly  viewed  in  pre¬ 
cept,  may  seem  an  airy  project,  a  name,  a 
notion;  but  it  being  seen  in  example  will 
prove  a  matter  substantial,  true,  and  feasi¬ 
ble.  A  direct  and  pure  speculation  thereof 
may  dazzle  our  sight,  and  dash  our  hopes; 
but  as  being  reflected  from  persons  prac¬ 
tising  it,  we  may  bear  its  lustre,  and  hope 
to  attain  it. 

2.  Examples  do  inflame  courage.  So  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  signifieth,  when  to 
this  purpose  he  intimateth,  that  he  men¬ 
tioned  and  setteth  before  them  the  examples 
of  the  patriarchs ;  that  he  thereby  might 
excite  their  courage,  and  cause  them  reso¬ 
lutely  to  undertake  that  obedience,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  to  undergo  those  afflictions,  which 
they  performed  and  sustained ;  that  (saith 
he)  ye  he  nut  slothful ,  but  followers  of  them 
who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises.1  For  that  heat,  and  active  spirit, 
which  in  some  degree  resideth  in  all  men’s 
breasts,  is  by  example  kindled,  as  one  flame 
is  kindled  bv  the  contact  or  approach  of 
another.  How  many  persons,  timorous 
and  averse  from  dangerous  undertakings, 
have  notwithstanding  become  very  bold 
and  adventurous  in  war,  by  the  discipline 
and  influence  of  an  exemplary  valour !  It  is 
Plutarch’s  observation  concerning  Caesar’s 
soldiers,  that  they  who  in  service  under 
other  commanders  did  not  exceed  the  or¬ 
dinary  rate  of  courage,  nor  excel  their 
fellows,  did  yet  when  he  led  them  become 
irresistibly  valiant,  being  animated  and  in¬ 
spired  by  his  unparalleled  gallantry:*  and 
who  is  there  indeed  so  incurably  heartless, 
so  desperately  sluggish  or  stupid,  whom 
the  sight  of  a  valiant  leader  marching 
before  into  the  mouth  of  danger,  will  not 
infuse  fire  and  vigour  into,  and  instigate 
forward  into  a  participation  of  brave  ad¬ 
venture  ?  So  example  doth  by  a  kind  of  con¬ 
tagion  insinuate  courage,  or  inveigle  men 
thereunto;  beside  that  it  is  a  kind  of  daring, 
and  proelaimeth  him  a  dastard  that  will  not 
imitate  it;  which  imputation  the  lowest 
courage  of  man  can  hardly  digest,  and  will 
therefore,  by  doing  somewhat  answerable, 
strive  to  decline  it. 

3.  Again:  Examples  provoke  emula¬ 
tion  ;  f  which  is  another  strong  principle  of 
activity;  moving  us  earnestly  to  desire, 


-  Fortis  in  armis 


Csesareis  Labienus  erat. 

1 01  ^ry9-  tom.  L  p.  77 ;  tom.  vi.  p.  148 ;  tom.  v.  Orat. 
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and  thence  eagerly  to  pursue,  whatever 
good,  privilege,  or  advantage,  we  see  an¬ 
other  to  enjoy.  To  observe  another  of  the 
same  nature  and  capacities  with  ourselves 
to  have  shone  with  an  illustrious  virtue, 
to  be  consecrated  to  posterity  by  a  lasting 
fame,  and  to  be  crowned  with  glorious 
rewards  above ;  what  other  reflections  of 
thought  can  it  produce  in  us,  than  such  as 
these? — Shall  he,  a  man  like  myself,  en¬ 
dued  with  the  same  faculties,  appetites,  and 
passions;  subject  to  the  same  infirmities, 
temptations,  needs,  cares,  and  encumbran¬ 
ces  of  life;  shall  he,  by  noble  dispositions 
of  soul,  and  worthy  performances,  render 
himself  highly  considerable;  while  I,  by 
sordid  qualities  and  imworthy  practices,  de¬ 
base  and  render  myself  despicable  ?  Shall 
he  leave  behind  him  monuments  of  eternal 
praise,  while  I  do  nothing  worthy  of  regard 
or  memory  ?  Shall  he  enjoy  the  favour  of 
the  great  God,  and  the  comforts  of  a  blessed 
eternity,  but  I  be  wholly  deprived  of  that 
joyful  estate,  and  plunged  into  endless  sor¬ 
rows  and  desperate  misery?  Shall  a  Joseph 
stoutly  resist  and  overcome  the  strongest 
temptations,  and  I  be  easily  baffled  by  the 
least  solicitation  of  vice?  Shall  a  stripling 
David  gloriously  triumph  over  giants,  while 
I  basely  am  vanquished  by  dwarfs?  Shall 
Job  be  stripped  of  all  his  goods  with  con¬ 
tentedness,  and  endure  the  most  grievous 
pains  with  patience,  while  I  am  discom- 
posed  for  any  small  loss,  and  dismayed  by 
the  least  cross  accident?  Shall  Abraham 
here,  by  his  faith  and  obedience,  attain 
to  be  called  the  friend  of  God,  and  rest 
for  ever  in  his  glorious  and  happy  bosom, 
while  I  deservedly  am  refused  the  honour 
and  comfort  of  that  heavenly  communion 
here,  and  shall  hereafter  be  cast  out  from 
that  blissful  presence,  into  the  dismal  man¬ 
sions  of  wretched  folly  and  wickedness? 
Did  Paul,  once  a  stubborn  Jew,  a  blind 
Pharisee,  a  grievous  blasphemer,  a  bloody 
persecutor,  by  a  seasonable  conversion  re¬ 
pair  his  state,  approve  himself  to  God  by 
an  eminent  zeal  for  his  glory,  undergo 
restless  pains,  run  desperate  hazards,  and 
endure  all  sorts  of  distresses,  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  God’s  heavenly  truth,  obtain¬ 
ing  thence  a  never-fading  crown  of  glory 
in  heaven,  and  a  perpetual  renown  upon 
earth?  and  shall  I  then,  who  from  my  youth 
have  been  educated  in  the  most  true  and 
holy  religion,  who  have  by  solemn  engage¬ 
ments  devoted  myself  thereto,  who  may 
without  any  trouble  or  danger  profess  and 
practise  according  to  that  holy  discipline, 
proceed  in  wicked  courses,  provoking  God’s 
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wrath,  and  attracting  his  vengeance  upon 
me?  No:  since  the  capacities  are  alike, 
since  the  means  are  common,  since  the  re¬ 
wards  of  piety  are  promiscuously  exposed 
and  offered  unto  all,  why  should  I,  by  de¬ 
plorable  perverseness  or  negligence,  suffer 
myself  to  be  deprived  of  it  and  its  bene¬ 
fits  ?  Why  shall  not  I  become  as  good,  as 
commendable,  as  happy  as  any  other  man? 
These  are  the  conceits  and  voices  of  natur 
al  emulation,  that  mighty  passion  (so  often 
and  by  many  effects  it  discovereth  itself  to 
be)  implanted  in  our  original  constitution 
to  be  as  a  spur  and  incentive,  stimulating 
and  inflaming  us  unto  the  ready  under¬ 
taking  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  good  pur¬ 
poses;  the  which,  perhaps,  hath  produced 
more  noble  effects  than  any  other  passion 
or  inclination  of  our  souls :  for  all  manner 
of  excellency  in  knowledge,  in  prowess,  in 
virtue,  how  often  doth  it  issue  from  this 
source !  Doth  not  the  admired  fame  of  men 
notable  for  learning  (recorded-  in  story, 
or  subject  to  present  observation),  and  a 
jealousy  of  being  surpassed  in  accomplish¬ 
ments  competent  to  human  nature,  sharpen 
the  appetite,  and  rouse  the  industry  of 
most  scholars,  whom  neither  the  love  of 
knowledge  nor  its  apparent  usefulness  could 
anywise  persuade  to  bear  so  much  toil  in 
acquist  thereof?*  Do  not  all  histories  ac¬ 
quaint  us,  that  the  most  gallant  enterprises 
and  exploits  of  famous  warriors  have  de¬ 
rived  their  beginning  from  an  emulation 
of  the  glory  purchased  by  their  ancestors  ? 
(wisdom  and  valour  have  thus  especially 
been  propagated ;  one  man’s  signal  excel¬ 
lency  being  parent  to  the  like  in  many 
others.)  And  that  this  passion  may  in  like 
manner  be  subservient  to  the  production 
of  virtue  and  piety,  is  plain  enough  from 
parity  of  reason,  and  from  experience; 
and  we  have  (for  further  argument  there¬ 
of)  the  apostle’s  practice  using  it  to  this 
purpose:  St.  Paul  employed  it  as  an  en¬ 
gine  for  the  conversion  of  his  dear  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  whom,  by  raising  in  them  a 
jealousy  of  being  outstripped,  in  God’s  fa¬ 
vour  and  its  effects,  by  the  Gentiles,  he  en- 
deavoureth  to  provoke  to  the  embracing 
of  the  Christian  faith:  I  apeak  to  you  Gen¬ 
tiles ,  saith  he,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles ,  I  magnify  my  office,  a**' 
it.iv  c-i*  cd^Ko.,  if  by  any  means  I 
may  provoke  to  emulation  them  which  are 
my  flesh,  and  might  save  some  of  them.m 
And  St.  James  instigateth  us  unto  fervency 
of  prayer,  by  minding  us,  that  Elias  was  a 

•  Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque  possim 
Tollere  liurao. 

“  Horn.  xi.  13,  14 ;  x.  19. 


man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves yet 
was  able  by  his  prayers  to  shut  and  open 
heaven,  to  procure  barrenness  and  fertility 
to  the  earth.  And  the  apostle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  chargeth  us,  to  consider  one  another, 
i/f  iyd-rns,  x.a'i  so  as 

to  provoke  one  another  (or  by  mutual  emu¬ 
lation  to  sharpen  one  another)  to  charity 
and  good  works. 

4.  Examples  do  work  upon  modesty,  that 
preserver  and  guardian  of  virtue ,  as  Cicero 
calls  it.f  For  every  good  action  of  another 
doth  upbraid,  reproach,  and  shame  him  who 
acteth  not  conformably  thereto.  Can  we 
without  a  trembling  heart,  and  blushing 
forehead,  view  the  practices  of  the  ancient 
saints,  if  ours  be  altogether  unlike  them  ? 
If  they,  to  please  God  and  secure  their  sal¬ 
vation,  did  undergo  such  prodigious  pains 
in  assiduous  devotions,  abstinences,  watch¬ 
ings,  and  we  contrariwise  are  extremely 
sluggish,  cold,  and  negligent  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  ordinary  duties;  it  they 
willingly  renounced  all  sensual  complacen¬ 
cies,  and  we  either  cherish  ourselves  in  a 
soft  delicacy  of  life,  or  wallow  in  a  profane 
dissolution  of  manners ;  if  they,  to  free 
themselves  from  distracting  cares,  volun¬ 
tarily  disburdened  themselves  of  all  need¬ 
less  encumbrances,  and  we  are  wholly  busy 
in  heaping  up  wealth,  and  driving  on  worldly 
interests ;  if  they  gladly  embraced  and  en¬ 
dured  the  sharpest  afflictions,  and  we  are 
terrified  by  the  thought,  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  the  least  disappointment  or 
distasteful  occurrence ;  how  can  we  without 
extreme  regret  of  mind,  and  contusion  of 
face,  consider  their  practice,  or  compare  it 
with  ours  ?  It  is  a  profligate  impudence  of 
him  that  can  daily  hear  and  read  the  stories 
of  their  doings,  without  being  deeply  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  ashamed  at  the  dissonance  appear, 
ing  between  their  course  of  life  and  lus. 

5.  Example  awakens  that  curiosity,  which 
is  natural  to  us,  and  of  no  mean  efficacy 
upon  our  actions.  For  whatever  we  see 
done,  we  are  apt  to  be  inquisitive  concern¬ 
ing  it ;  why  and  to  what  purpose  it  is  done, 
what  the  grounds  are,  and  what  the  fruits 
of  the  performance ;  especially  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  seem  considerably  important,  and  the 
action  proceedeth  from  a  person  deserving 
respect ;  whereof  having  passed  some  com¬ 
petent  judgment,  we  are  by  the  same  in¬ 
stinct  of  curiosity  further  transported  into 
a  desire  of  discerning  by  our  trial  and  ex¬ 
perience  whether  the  event  correspondeth 
to  our  expectation ;  so  are  we  easily  induced 

t  Custos  omnium  virtutum,  dedecus  fugiens,  lau- 
demquc  maxime  consequens  verecundia  est.  —  Cic. 
Part  PUrt. 


James  v.  17. 
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to  imitate  the  actions  of  others.  By  which 
means,  as  vice  ordinarily  is  conceived  and 
propagated  (men  by  a  preposterous  and 
perverse  curiosity  being  inveigled  to  try 
what  they  see  others  affect  or  enjoy),  so 
may  virtue  also  by  the  same  means  he  en¬ 
gendered  and  nourished ;  the  general  ways 
of  producing  and  maintaining  those  con¬ 
trary  habits  being  alike.  As,  therefore,  it 
is  a  great  blemish  and  reproach  to  human 
nature,  that, 

- Faciles  imitandis 

Turpibus  et  pravis  omnes  sumus — Juvenal, 
we  (as  the  satirist  truly  observeth  of  us) 
have  a  great  proclivity  to  follow  naughty 
examples;  so  there  is  from  hence  some 
amends,  that  we  have  also  some  inclination 
to  imitate  good  and  worthy  precedents; 
the  which  is  somewhat  more  strong  and 
vigorous,  because  countenanced  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  approbation  of  reason, 
our  most  noble  faculty. 

6.  Examples  also  do  please  the  mind  and 
fancy  in  contemplation  of  them,  thence 
drawing  a  considerable  influence  upon  prac¬ 
tice.  No  kind  of  studious  entertainment 
doth  so  generally  delight  as  history,  or  the 
tradition  of  remarkable  examples:  even 
those  who  have  an  abhorrency  or  indispo¬ 
sition  toward  other  studies  (who  have  no 
genius  to  apprehend  the  more  intricate 
subtleties  of  science,  nor  the  patience  to 
pursue  rational  consequences),  are  yet  of¬ 
ten  much  taken  with  historical  narrations : 
these,  striking  them  with  a  delectable  va¬ 
riety  of  accidents,  with  circumstantial  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  sensible  representations  of 
objects,  do  greatly  affect  and  delight  their 
fancies ;  especially  the  relation  of  notable 
adventures  and  rare  accidents  is  wont  to 
be  attended  with-  great  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction.  And  such  are  those  which  pre¬ 
sent  to  us  the  lives  and  examples  of  holy 
men,  abounding  with  wonders  of  providence 
and  grace:  no  attempts  so  gallant,  no  ex¬ 
ploits  so  illustrious,  as  those  which  have 
been  achieved  by  the  faith  and  patience,  by 
the  prudence  and  courage,  of  the  ancient 
saints ;  they  do  far  surpass  the  most  famous 
achievements  of  pagan  heroes.  It  was,  I 
dare  say,  more  wonderful,  that  Abraham 
with  his  retinue  of  household  servants 
should  vanquish  four  potent  and  victorious 
kings;  and  that  Gideon  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  unarmed  men  should  discomfit  a  vastly 
numerous  host;  than  that  Alexander  with 
a  well-appointed  army  of  stout  and  expert 
soldiers  should  overturn  the  Persian  em¬ 
pire.  The  siege  of  Jericho  is  so  far  more 
remarkable  than  those  most  famous  ones 
of  Numantia  and  Saguntum,  as  it  is  more 


strange  that  the  blast  of  trumpets  and  the 
noise  of  people  shouting  should  demolish 
walls,  than  the  shaking  them  with  rams, 
or  discharging  massy  stones  against  them. 
And  he  that  carefully  will  compare  the 
deeds  of  Samson  and  Hercules,  shall  find, 
that  one  true  exploit  performed  by  the  for  • 
mer  doth  much  in  force  and  strangeness 
surmount  the  twelve  fabulous  labours  of 
the  other:  no  triumphs,  indeed,  are  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  piety ;  no  trophies  are 
so  magnificent  and  durable,  as  those  which 
victorious  faith  erecteth :  that  history  there¬ 
fore,  which  reports  the  res  gestae ,  the  acts, 
and  sufferings  of  most  pious  men,  must 
in  reason  be  esteemed  not  only  the  most 
useful,  but  also  the  most  pleasant ;  yielding 
the  sweetest  entertainment  to  well-disposed 
minds  ;  wherein  we  see  virtue  expressed, 
not  in  bare  idea  only,  but  in  actual  life, 
strength,  motion ;  in  all  its  beauty  and 
ornaments:  than  which  no  spectacle  can 
he  more  stately;  no  object  more  grateful 
can  be  presented  to  the  discerning  eye  of 
reason. 

7.  We  may  furthermore  consider,  that 
God  hath  provided  and  recommended  to 
us  one  example,  as  a  perfect  standard  of 
good  practice  ;  the  example  of  our  Lord : 
the  which  declareth  the  use  and  efficacy  of 
good  example,  as  one  principal  instrument 
of  piety.  That  indeed  is  the  most  univer¬ 
sal,  absolute,  and  assured  pattern;  yet  doth 
it  not  supersede  the  use  of  other  examples : 
not  only  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the 
general,  but  those  of  inferior  officers,  yea, 
the  resolution  of  common  soldiers,  do  serve 
to  animate  their  fellows.  The  stars  have 
their  season  to  guide  us,  as  well  as  the  sun ; 
especially  when  our  eyes  are  so  weak,  as 
hardly  to  bear  the  day.  Even,  considering 
our  infirmity,  inferior  examples  by  their 
imperfection  sometimes  have  a  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage.  Our  Lord’s  most  inimitable  prac¬ 
tice  did  proceed  from  an  immense  virtue 
of  divine  grace,  which  we  cannot  arrive  to ; 
it  in  itself  is  so  perfect  and  high,  that  we 
may  not  ever  reach  it ;  looking  upon  it  may 
therefore  sometimes  dazzle  and  discourage 
our  weakness :  but  other  good  men  had  as¬ 
sistances  in  measure,  such  as  we  may  hope 
to  approach  unto ;  they  were  subject  to 
the  difficulties  which  we  feel ;  they  were 
exposed  to  the  perils  of  falling  which  we 
fear :  we  may  therefore  hope  to  march  on 
in  a  reasonable  distance  after  them ;  we 
may,  by  help  of  the  same  grace,  come  near 
in  transcribing  their  less  exact  copy. 

To  conclude :  Since  upon  so  many  ac¬ 
counts  we  are  obliged  to  follow  good  ex¬ 
amples  ;  since  they  are  of  so  great  use 
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toward  our  proceeding  in  the  way  to  hap¬ 
piness  ;  thence  they  conduce  to  the  clear 
instruction  of  our  understanding,  to  the 
forcibly  inclining  our  reason,  to  the  vehe¬ 
ment  excitement  of  our  passions,  to  the 
delightfully  affecting  our  imagination  in 
subserviency  to  good  practice ;  let  us  make 
that  due  and  profitable  use  of  them,  which 
we  should  and  may  do.  Let  us,  with  dili¬ 
gent  attention  perusing  the  sacred  history, 
meditate  upon  the  lives  of  holy  men  therein 
propounded  as  patterns  of  a  persevering 
faith  in  God,  and  conscionable  obedience 
to  his  commandments.  Let  the  light  of 
their  exemplary  practice  in  all  kind  of  piety 
and  virtue  continually  shine  upon  our  souls, 
to  direct  our  minds,  to  inflame  our  affec¬ 
tions,  to  quicken  our  resolutions,  to  detect 
the  errors  and  correct  the  faults  of  our 
lives,  that  we,  imitating  their  virtuous  and 
pious  conversation,  may  partake  of  those 
comfortable  rewards,  of  that  joy  and  bliss 
whereof  they  rest  possessed.  The  which 
God  Almighty,  and  our  blessed  Saviour, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  by 
his  gracious  aid  and  blessing  grant  unto 
us ;  to  whom  be  all  glory  and  praise  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXV. 

ABIDING  IN  CHRIST  TO  BE  DEMONSTRATED 
BY  WALKING  AS  CHRIST  DID. 

1  John  ii.  6 - He  that  sait/i  he  abideth  in 

him ,  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk  as  he 
walked. 

To  abide  in  Christ ,  to  be  in  Christ ,  to  put 
on  Christ ;  and  reciprocally  Christ's  being 
in  us.  living ,  dwelling ,  being  formed  in  us ; a 
and  the  like  expressions  occurring  in  holy 
Scripture,  do  not  denote  any  physical  in¬ 
herence,  or  essential  conjunction  between 
Christ  and  us  (such  as  those  who  affect 
unintelligible  mysteries,  rather  than  plain 
sense,  would  conceit),  but  only  that  mutual 
relation  accruing  from  our  profession  of 
being  Christ’s  disciples,  our  being  inserted 
into  his  body  the  church,  being  governed 
bv  his  laws,  partaking  of  his  grace,  with 
all  the  privileges  of  the  gospel,  relying 
upon  his  promises,  and  hoping  for  eternal 
salvation  from  him.  By  virtue  of  which 
relation,  we  may  be  said,  in  a  mystical  or 
moral  manner,  to  be  united  to  him,  de¬ 
riving  strength  and  sustenance  from  him, 
as  the  members  from  the  head,  the  bran¬ 
ches  from  the  tree,  the  other  parts  of  the 
building  from  the  foundation  ;  by  which 
similitudes  this  mysterious  union  is  usually 
*  Rom.  viji.  10  ;  Gal.  ii.  20;  Eph.  iii.  17  ;  Gal.  iv.  19. 
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expressed  in  scripture :  in  effect,  briefly, 
to  be  in,  or  to  abide  in  Christ,  implieth 
no  more  but  our  being  truly  in  faith  and 
practice  Christians ;  so  that  the  meaning 
of  St.  John’s  words  seemeth  plainly  and 
simply  to  be  this :  Whoever  pretends  to  be 
a  Christian  (that  is,  to  believe  the  doctrine 
and  embrace  the  discipline  of  Christ)  ought 
to  walk  (that  is,  is  obliged  to  order  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  and  actions)  as 
Christ  walked  (that  is,  as  Christ  did  live 
and  converse  in  the  world :)  or,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  professing  Christia¬ 
nity,  to  conform  his  life  to  the  pattern  of 
Christ’s  life,  to  follow  his  example,  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  practice.  This  is  the  import  of 
the  wrords,  this  the  subject  of  our  present 
discourse. 

I.  For  illustration  and  confirmation  of 
which  point,  we  may  observe,  that  the  holy 
apostles  do  upon  all  occasions  assume  this 
supposition,  when  they  would  persuade 
their  disciples  to  the  practice  of  any  virtue, 
or  performance  of  any  duty ;  enforcing 
their  exhortations,  by  representing  the 
practice  of  Christ  as  an  unquestionable 
ground  of  obligation,  and  an  effectual  in¬ 
ducement  thereto.  Hence  they  incite  them 
to  holiness  :  But  (saith  St.  Peter)  as  he  that 
hath  called  you  is  holy ,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all 
manner  of  conversation  :b  to  charity ;  A  nd 
walk  in  love  (saitli  St.  Paul),  as  Christ  also 
loved  us:c  to  patience;  Because  (saith  St. 
Peter)  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving 
us  an  example ,  that  we  should  follow  his 
stepsA  And,  Let  us  (saith  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews)  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the 
cross :e  to  humility:  Let  (saith  St.  Paul) 
the  same  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus:  who,  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God:  but  made  himself  of  no  reputa¬ 
tion  A  to  charitable  compliance,  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  demeanour  tow’ard  others,  intimated 
by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says ,  Even  as  I  please 
all  men  in  all  things ,  not  seeking  my  own 
profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they 
might  be  saved:  Be  ye  folloivers  of  me,  as 
Lam  of  Christ  A  and  again,  Let  every  one 
please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  to  edifica¬ 
tion  ;  for  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself  A 
Thus  do  the  apostles  take  all  occasion, 
from  the  like  practice  of  Christ,  to  per¬ 
suade  to  the  performance  of  duty ;  and  the 
strength  of  their  argument  lieth  upon  the 

*>  1  Pet.  i.  15.  0  Epli.  v.  2.  0  1  Pet.  il.  21. 

•  lieb.  xli.  1,2.  '  Phil.  ii.  5,  6,7. 

1  1  Cor.  x.  33;  xi.  I.  >>  Rom.  xv.  2,  3. 
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evidence  of  this  supposition,  that  all  pro¬ 
fessing  themselves  Christians  are  especially 
obliged  to  imitate  Christ’s  example.  And 
their  authority  may  be  backed  and  enforced 
by  several  reasons. 

II.  Doing  so  hath  a  reasonableness  and 
decency  grounded  upon  our  relations  to 
Christ :  it  is  fit  and  comely  that  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  disciple  should  be  regulated 
by  those  of  his  master ;  that  the  servant 
should  not,  in  his  garb  and  demeanour, 
dissent  or  vary  from  his  lord;  that  the 
subject  should  conform  his  humour  to  the 
fashion  of  his  prince ;  especially  that  we 
should  thus  comply  and  conform  to  such  a 
Master,  such  a  Lord,  such  a  Prince,  whom 
(upon  highest  considerations)  by  a  most 
voluntary  choice,  and  in  a  most  solemn 
maimer,  we  have  absolutely  devoted  our¬ 
selves  unto:  this  reason  our  Lord  doth 
himself  urge :  Ye  (saith  he  to  his  disciples) 
call  me  Master ,  and  Lord;  and  ye  say  well , 
for  so  I  am:  if  I  then ,  your  Lord  and 
Master ,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also 
ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.' 

III.  Following  Christ’s  example  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  our 
faith,  love,  and  reverence  to  him.  It  is 
the  most  natural  way  of  testifying  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect,  to  imitate  the  manners  of 
those  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  those 
acts  and  dispositions,  to  esteem  what  they 
approve,  to  delight  in  what  they  affect,  and 
consequently  (since  actions  do  proceed  from 
affections)  to  do  as  they  do.  Contrary  ac¬ 
tions  are  plain  arguments  of  contrary  judg¬ 
ments,  inclinations,  and  affections.  Who 
can  imagine  we  sincerely  believe  in  Christ, 
or  heartily  love  him,  or  truly  honour  him, 
that  seeth  us  to  loathe  what  he  liked,  or 
affect  what  he  detested ;  to  contemn  what 
he  prized,  or  value  what  he  despised ;  to 
neglect  what  he  pursued,  or  embrace  what 
he  avoided :  but  if  our  lives  resemble  his, 
any  man  will  thence  collect  our  respect  and 
affection  to  him :  this  argument  our  Saviour 
doth  also  intimate  :  By  this  (saith  he)  shall 
all  men  know  ye  are  my  disciples ,  if  ye  love 
one  another ; J  that  is,  it  \\  ill  be  au  evident 
sign  and  strong  argument,  that  ye  really 
do  believe  in,  love,  and  honour  me,  if  ye 
imitate  me  in  my  charity. 

IV.  By  pretending  to  be  Christians  we 
acknowledge  the  transcendent  goodness, 
worth ,  and  excellency  of  our  Saviour ;  that 
he  was  incomparably  better  and  wiser  than 
any  person  ever  was,  or  could  be ;  that  he 
always  acted  with  the  highest  reason,  out 
of  the  most  excellent  disposition  of  mind, 
in  order  to  the  best  purposes ;  and  that  his 

'  Jolin  xiii.  13,  M.  )  Jolm  xiii.  35. 
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practice,  therefore,  reasonably  should  be 
the  rule  and  pattern  of  ours :  for  the  best 
and  exactest  in  every  kind  is  the  measure 
of  the  rest.  All  that  would  obtain  exqui¬ 
site  skill  in  any  art  or  faculty,  think  best 
to  imitate  the  works  of  the  best  masters 
therein :  a  painter,  to  draw  after  the  pieces 
of  Zeuxis  or  Apelles,  of  Raphael  or  Ti¬ 
tian  ;  an  orator,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
Cicero  or  Demosthenes ;  a  soldier,  to 
emulate  the  military  achievements  of  Han¬ 
nibal  or  Caesar:  in  like  manner,  reason  re- 
quireth,  if  we  would  live  well  and  happily, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  conform  our 
practice  to  that  of  our  Saviour,  the  most 
perfect  mirror  of  all  virtue  and  goodness. 

V.  The  practice  of  our  Saviour  did 
throughly  agree  with  his  doctrine  and  law ; 
he  requireth  nothing  of  us  which  he  did 
not  eminently  perform  himself.  He  ful¬ 
filled  in  deed,  as  well  as  taught  in  word, 
all  righteousness.  He  was  not  ignava  opera , 
philosophica  sententia ;  like  those  masters  of 
philosophy,  so  frequently  taxed  and  de¬ 
rided  by  the  satirists  ;*  who,  by  a  horrid 
garb,  supercilious  looks,  and  loud  decla¬ 
mations,  would  seem  to  discountenance 
those  vices  which  themselves  practised  ;  nor 
like  those  hypocritical  lawyers  in  the  gos¬ 
pel,  who  laded  other  men  with  heavy  bur¬ 
dens,  such  as  themselves  would  not  touch 
with  one  of  their  fingers  :k  no  ;  he  imposed 
nothing  on  us  which  he  did  not  first  bear 
upon  his  own  shoulders:  the  strictness  of 
his  life  did  in  all  respects  correspond  with 
the  severity  of  his  precepts,  or  rather  did 
indeed  much  exceed  them.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  who  pretend  to  believe  his  doctrine, 
and  avow  themselves  bound  to  observe  his 
law,  are  consequently  engaged  to  follow  his 
practice,  in  which  his  doctrine  and  law  are 
signally  exemplified. 

V  I.  It  being  the  design  of  divine  good¬ 
ness,  in  sending  our  Saviour,  to  render  us 
good  and  happy,  to  deliver  us  from  sin  and 
misery,  to  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  and 
excite  us  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue,  and 
thereby  to  qualify  us  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  blessed  immortality ;  effecting  all  this  in 
a  way  agreeable  to  our  natural  condition 
and  capacity  ;  there  could  not  be  devised 
any  more  powerful  means,  or  more  conve¬ 
nient  method,  of  accomplishing  those  ex¬ 
cellent  purposes,  than  by  propounding  such 
an  example,  and  obliging  us  to  comply 
therewith;  the  which  may  appear,  1.  By 
considering  in  general  the  advantage  and 
efficacy  that  good  example  is  apt  to  have 
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upon  practice ;  2.  By  weighing  the  peculiar 
excellency  of  our  Saviour's  example  above 
all  others,  in  order  to  those  ends;  and  3. 
By  surveying  the  particular  instances  of 
imitable  goodness  represented  in  the  life 
of  our  Saviour. 

1 .  Good  example  is  naturally  an  effectual 
instrument  of  good  practice;  for  that  it 
doth  most  compendiously,  pleasantly,  and 
easily  instruct ;  representing  things  to  be 
done  at  one  view,  in  a  full  body,  clothed 
with  all  their  modes  and  circumstances ;  it 
recommends  them  to  us  by  the  most  plain 
and  plausible  way  of  reasoning  (and  withal 
the  most  sure  and  safe),  the  authority  of 
wise  ana  good  men;  it  encourageth,  by 
evidently  declaring  the  practicableness  of 
rules  prescribed;  it  kindleth  and  rouseth 
men’s  courage,  by  a  kind  of  contagion,  as 
one  flame  doth  kindle  another ;  it  raiseth  a 
worthy  emulation  of  doing  laudable  things, 
which  we  see  done ;  or  of  obtaining  a  share 
in  the  commendations  and  rewards  of  virtue. 
It  urgeth  modesty,  breeding  shame  and 
regret  in  them  who  act  contrarily  thereto ; 
it  awakeneth  curiosity,  thereby  producing 
a  desire  to  make  trial  of  what  it  proposeth ; 
it  affecteth  and  pleaseth  the  fancy,  thereby 
insinuating  an  approbation,  admiration, 
and  liking  of  the  good  things  which  it  re- 
presenteth :  briefly,  it  exciteth  and  engageth 
ali  our  passions,  setting  on  work  all  those 
powerful  springs  of  activity ;  it  consequent¬ 
ly  is,  in  its  own  nature,  an  efficacious  mean 
of  good  practice.  This  we  may  in  general 
say  of  all  good  example ;  but, 

2.  More  especially  the  example  of  Christ 
doth,  in  efficacy  and  influence  upon  good 
practice,  surpass  all  others;  upon  several 
accounts. 

First,  In  that  it  is  a  sure  and  infallible 
rule,  an  entire  and  perfect  rule  of  practice ; 
deficient  in  no  part,  swerving  in  no  circum¬ 
stance  from  truth  and  right,  which  privi¬ 
leges  are  competent  to  no  other  example. 
The  practice  of  the  best  men  is  not  always 
to  be  imitated,  nor  ever  absolutely  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  ground  of  action ;  it  is  to  be  (so  far  as 
we  have  ability)  considered,  examined,  and 
compared  to  more  certain  rules  (the  di¬ 
vine  laws  and  the  principles  of  right  rea¬ 
son),  according  to  their  agreement  with 
which  they  are  to  be  followed:  they  are, 
indeed  (before  trial  of  the  case),  probable 
arguments  of  what  is  done  by  them  being 
good  and  lawful ;  they  do  outweigh  slender 
and  obscure  reasonings  about  the  goodness 
of  things;  they  may,  when  opportunity, 
leisure,  or  ability  of  further  inquiry  and 
judgment  about  things,  are  wanting,  serve 
to  direct  us;  but  they  are  not  thoroughly 
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sure  rules,  or  perfect  measures  of  our  duty. 
We  should  beware  lest  we  be  seduced  even 
by  holy  persons;  and,  therefore,  with  cir¬ 
cumspection  and  caution  should  peruse 
their  story,  and  contemplate  their  demea¬ 
nour;  whereof  those  which  are  explicitly 
commended,  or  allowed  by  the  divine  judg¬ 
ment,  we  may,  being  assured  that  we  are 
in  the  same  circumstances,  safely  follow, 
(taking  them  for  monitories,  encourage¬ 
ments,  and  excitements  to  our  duty:)  but 
those  that  are  directly  condemned  by  the 
same  sentence,  or  apparently  devious  from 
God’s  law,  we  as  carefully  should  avoid; 
such  as  are  of  a  doubtful  and  unaccount¬ 
able  nature,  we  are  to  suspend  about,  and 
not  to  ground  upon;*  nor  to  argue  from 
the  fact  to  the  rightfulness  of  them ;  the 
safest  way  being  always  (as  we  are  able)  to 
have  recourse  to  the  simple,  plain,  and  per¬ 
spicuous  precepts  of  God,  and  dictates  of 
reason.  For  the  best  men  have  been  al¬ 
ways  subject  to  errors  and  infirmities :  the 
fountain  of  original  corruption  in  them  was 
never  so  dried  up,  or  closely  stopped,  but 
that  some  impure  streams  have  bubbled 
forth;  the  fire  of  natural  concupiscence 
was  never  so  utterly  quenched,  but  that 
sometimes  it  would  blaze,  or  smoke  out  in 
bad  actions ;  that  intestine  enemy,  the  flesh, 
was  never  thoroughly  subdued,  nor  the  body 
of  sin  quite  slain  and  mortified,  in  any 
other  mortal  man.  Good  men  have  ever 
had  some  foul  spots,  or  deforming  wrinkles, 
appearing  in  the  beauteous  face  of  their 
conversation ;  they  have  had  their  inequa¬ 
lities  and  indispositions  of  humour,  their 
ebbs  of  devotion,  their  fits  of  sloth,  their 
wanton  freaks,  their  slips  often,  and  some¬ 
times  their  falls ;  they  have  been  subject  to 
be  deluded  by  mistake,  to  be  surprised  by 
inadvertency,  to  be  transported  by  passion, 
to  be  swayed  by  temper,  to  be  biassed  by 
interest,  to  be  allured  by  temptation  into 
false  and  unwarrantable  proceedings;  they 
might  sometimes  fail  in  the  substance,  of- 
tener  in  the  degree,  in  the  manner,  in  the 
circumstances  of  action ;  we  find  them  often 
complaining  of  their  proneness  to  do  amiss, 
bemoaning  the  wretched  frailty  of  their 
state ;  yea,  often  repenting,  and  bitterly 
mourning  for  their  actual  transgressions: 
there  hardly  is  any  saint  recorded  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  without  some  blemish  in  his  actions ; 
which  shows  our  weakness,  and  engageth 
us  to  be  wary.  They  were,  indeed,  en¬ 
dowed  with  sufficient  competencies  of  divine 
light,  and  graces  suitable  to  their  private 

*  It  was  ill  said  of  Seneca :  Catoni  ebrietas  object* 
est,  ct  facilius  efticiet,  quisquis  objeccrit  hoc  crimen, 
honestum,  quam  turpem  C'atoneru. 
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needs,  or  to  the  public  exigencies  of  their 
times,  places,  occasions,  and  affairs ;  but 
not  with  the  perfection  and  extreme  de¬ 
grees  thereof,  requisite  to  preserve  them 
from  all  miscarriage ;  so  that  we  are  not 
always,  or  in  all  cases,  to  conform  our  ac¬ 
tions  to  their  examples:  we  must  not  learn 
to  equivocate  of  Abraham ;  nor  to  circum¬ 
vent  of  Jacob ;  nor  to  be  choleric  of  Moses 
(so  as  in  our  excess  of  passion  to  break  the 
tables  of  the  divine  law ;)  nor  of  Eli  to  be 
fondly  affectionate  or  indulgent  to  our  re¬ 
lations  ;  nor  of  David  to  utter  uncharitable 
imprecations ;  nor  to  dissemble  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  ;  nor  of  St.  Paul  to  revile  magistrates. 
The  use  we  are  to  make  of  many  practices 
of  most  eminently  pious  men  is,  not  to  be 
misguided  by  them  into  wrong  paths ;  not 
by  them  to  authorize  or  excuse  our  pre¬ 
sumptuous  misdeeds;  but  to  make  us  to 
admire  and  to  rely  upon  the  divine  mercy, 
which  so  graciously  did  overlook  and  par¬ 
don  their  offences;  to  provoke  us  to  an 
imitation  of  their  repentance ;  to  render  us 
watchful  in  shunning  those  rocks,  upon 
which  persons  so  skilful  in  the  conduct  of 
their  lives  have  dashed;  to  engage  us  to 
humility,  by  considering  so  manifest  ar¬ 
guments  of  our  frailty,  and  our  being 
obnoxious  to  greater  and  more  frequent 
miscarriages. 

But  as  to  our  Saviour’s  example,  the 
case  is  quite  different ;  for  though  he  did 
miracles  as  God,  he  commanded  as  Christ ; 
he  did  many  heroical  things  in  discharge 
of  his  office,  &c.  in  which  things  we  cannot, 
or  may  not,  imitate  him :  yet,  whatever  in 
his  life  was,  in  its  own  nature,  imitable  by 
us,  which  did  not  exceed  our  natural  powers, 
nor  disagree  with  our  condition  and  quality; 
whatever  he  as  man,  in  a  private  capacity, 
as  subject  to  the  divine  law,  with  regard 
thereto,  performed,  we  may,  with  all  free¬ 
dom,  confidence,  and  security ,  imitate.  N or 
can  so  doing  incur  any  danger  of  error  or 
guilt ;  for  we  cannot,  without  great  folly 
and  impiety,  suspect  any  fault  or  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  his  most  pure,  righteous,  and  inno¬ 
cent  life :  he  was  Italy,  harmless ,  undejilecl , 
and  separated  from  sinners ;  he  was  a  lamb 
■without  blemish  and  without  spot;  he  was  in 
all  points  tempted  as  we  are ,  yet  without 
sin.  lie  did  no  sin ,  nor  u-as  any  guile  found 
in  his  mouth.  God  gave  him  of  his  Spirit 
not  by  measure. 1  These  are  the  voices  and 
elogies  of  the  sacred  oracles  concerning 
him.  The  heavenly  extraction  even  of  his 
humanity  derived  no  original  contagion 
from  our  polluted  stock,  and  rendered  him 

1  Ileb.  vii.  26  ;  1  Pet.  i.  19  ;  Heb.  iv.  15  ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
22  ;  John  iii.  34. 


free  from  the  common  incentives  of  evil 
concupiscence.  The  inseparable  presence 
of  the  Divinity  with  him  (for  God  was  with 
hirn,m  as  St.  Peter  expressed  it),  and  the 
unrestrained  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  him,  did  preserve  him  from  all  de¬ 
filements  of  infectious  conversation  in  this 
world  ;  a  clear  evidence  of  divine  light, 
always  shining  in  his  soul,  directed  him 
infallibly  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness  :  no  tempest  of  cross  accidents 
without,  nor  any  estuations  of  internal  pas¬ 
sion,  could  discompose  the  steady  calm  and 
serenity  of  his  mind ;  no  allurement  of 
worldly  pleasure,  nor  temptation  of  profit, 
could  pervert  his  practice,  or  seduce  his 
heart ;  being  inflamed  with  most  intense 
love  of  God,  and  entire  charity  to  men : 
so  that  his  example  must  needs  be  a  per¬ 
fect  rule  and  sure  direction  to  us.  Which 
consideration  cannot  but  yield  great  en¬ 
couragement  and  comfort  in  following  him; 
freeing  us  from  all  anxious  doubt  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  mistake  in  our  spiritual  progress ; 
like  the  presence  of  a  sure  guide  to  the 
bewildered  traveller  ;  like  the  appearance 
of  a  star  to  the  weather-beaten  mariner  ; 
like  that  miraculous  pillar  of  fire,  which 
safely  conducted  the  wandering  Israelites 
through  the  unknown  and  unfrequented 
passages  of  a  wild  desert.  But  further. 

Secondly,  The  peculiar  excellency  of  our 
Lord’s  example  appears,  in  that  he  was,  by 
the  divine  Providence,  to  this  very  purpose 
designed,  and  sent  into  the  world,  as  well 
by  his  practice  as  by  his  doctrine,  to  be  the 
guide  and  master  of  holy  life  and  obedience 
to  all  men  ;  and  did  accordingly  propound 
to  himself  this  end  of  his  actions,  that  he 
might  be  imitated  by  his  disciples.  So  he 
declareth  himself  as  to  some  considerable 
passages  of  his  life ;  and  thence,  by  reason¬ 
able  inference,  we  may  suppose  the  same 
of  the  rest,  so  far  as  they  might  be  con- 
ducible  to  the  same  end;  especially  since, 
of  some  performances,  no  other,  or  no  so 
probable,  account  can  be  given,  as  that 
they  were  done  for  exemplarity :  for  why 
should  he  fast,  who  had  no  sins  to  be  re¬ 
pented  of,  no  rebellious  flesh  to  be  tamed, 
no  intemperate  desires  to  be  mortified,  no 
coldness  of  devotion  to  be  enlivened  there¬ 
by?*  And  why  did  he  offer  himself  to  bo 
baptized,  who  had  no  original  stain  to  be 
cleansed  of,  no  fault  to  be  forgiven,  no  want 
of  special  grace  to  be  conferred?  Why, 
but,  by  his  exemplary  fulfilling  all  righte¬ 
ousness,  to  teach  us  ready  obedience  to  all 

*  Aiec  rooro  xcti  ocCrog  Otfff'Tttff’fv,  ovx  ecvr»<  rccurry 
Oio/xaas,  iAA’  r^ucig  xeubivon. — Chrys.  tom.  ii.  p.  81. 
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divine  institutions,  and  peaceable  compli¬ 
ance  with  all  laudable  customs  ?  So  an 
ancient  winter  wisely  descanteth  upon  those 
practices  of  our  Saviour :  He  was  (saith 
that  writer)  baptized ,  and  fasted ,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  had  need  of  any  cleansing  or  fast¬ 
ing,  who  in  nature  was  pure  and  holy;  but 
that  he  might  attest  to  the  truth  of  St.  John, 
and  might  exhibit  a  pattern  to  us.*  What 
induced  him  to  condescend  to  such  a  mis- 
beseeming  employment,  to  appearance,  as 
the  washing  of  his  disciples’  feet,  he  doth 
himself  tell  us :  If  I  then  (saith  he)  your 
Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet, 
ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another  s  feet ;  for 
I  nave  given  you  an  example ,  that  ye  should 
do  as  I  have  done  unto  you.  This  was  his 
professed  scope  and  drift,  in  that  admirable 
deportment  of  his,  to  teach  us  humility, 
charity,  and  condescension  toward  the 
meanest  of  our  brethren.  What  did  those 
exuberant  instances  of  charity,  practised 
by  him,  import?  This  especially,  that  we 
should  imitate  them:  hither  he  drives  them: 
This  (saith  he)  is  my  commandment,  that 
ye  love  one  another ,  us  I  have  loved  you.n 
Why  was  he  in  his  disposition  so  meek  and 
gentle,  in  his  conversation  so  humble  and 
lowly?  To  this  purpose,  that  we  might  of 
him  learn  those  excellent  qualities :  Learn 
of  me  (saith  he)  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.  And  St.  Peter  saith,  That  Christ 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example ,  that 
we  should  follow  his  steps;0  signifying  that 
he  designed  his  patience  to  be  exemplary  to 
us.  If,  then,  our  Saviour,  in  his  humility, 
his  charity,  his  meekness,  his  patience, 
intended  his  life  to  be  exemplary,  and  ex¬ 
pressly  propounded  it  as  such ;  then  cer¬ 
tainly  in  his  devotion,  his  self-denial,  his 
justice,  in  all  other  virtues,  he  had  the 
same  intention  :  and  what  he  intended, 
God  designed  to  be  ;  and  what  God  de¬ 
signed  to  be,  was  doubtless  eminently  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  end  designed ;  and  therefore 
our  Saviour’s  life  was  most  exemplary. 
Other  saints,  indeed,  were  of  very  exem¬ 
plary  conversation ;  but  either  proved  to 
be  so  according  to  ordinary  course  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  without  any  peculiar  designation 
thereto  (their  free  choice  conspiring  with 
God’s  grace  in  producing  good  works 
shining  before  men),  or  at  most  by  a  re¬ 
strained  determination  to  some  particular 
time,  place,  or  people ;  as  Moses  was  chosen 
and  appointed  to  conduct  the  Israelites ; 
David  was  taken  from  the  sheepfold,  and 

*  'Efixrr TiffOr,  xac i  ivr,<rTiv<riv  obx  cclrof  cc'ro(>uruj<rt6jft 
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following  the  ewes  great  with  young ,  to  feed 
Jacob  God's  people ,  and  Israel  his  inhe¬ 
ritance  ;p  Jeremy  was  sanctified  from  his 
birth,  and  ordained  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
nations  in  his  times ;  and  St.  Paul  was  se¬ 
parated  from  the  womb  to  be  a  preacher 
of  the  Christian  faith  :  these,  and  such 
like  eminent  persons,  Almighty  God,  in 
his  goodness,  was  pleased  to  raise  up,  to 
be,  in  their  generations,  as  it  were,  partial 
and  temporary  saviours,  as  by  declaring 
his  will,  and  revealing  his  truth  to  men, 
so  by  guiding  them  with  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  :  these  burning  and  shining  lamps'1 
(as  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  called)  were 
indeed  like  lamps  set  up  in  some  particular 
families,  with  a  competent  lustre,  to  dispel 
the  present  darkness,  shining  within  their 
definite  sphere,  and  for  a  determinate  time : 
but  our  Saviour,  like  the  sun,  fixed  in  a 
higher  orb,  was  ordained  with  a  perpetual 
and  unconfined  splendour  to  illuminate  the 
universe,  to  cause  a  general  and  everlasting 
day  of  healthful  and  comfortable  knowledge 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  He  was 
that  true  light,  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
coming  into  the  ivorld;  He  was  prepared 
before  the  face  of  all  people,  to  be  a  light  to 
lighten  the  nations :r  (not  Israel  only,  but 
the  nations  indefinitely,  or  all  nations.)  He 
was  ordained,  not  commander  of  a  single 
regiment  or  party,  but  captain-general  of 
all  mankind,  to  conduct  all  those  who  were 
disposed  to  follow  him,  by  a  victorious  obe¬ 
dience,  into  that  triumphant  estate  of  ever¬ 
lasting  joy  and  happiness.*  His  example 
doth  belong  unto  us  all,  without  exception, 
by  divine  ordination ;  for  we,  all  of  us,  were 
(to  use  St.  Paul’s  expression)  predestinated 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Gods  Son: 
that  he  might  be  the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren .*  So  it  was,  and  so  it  became  the 
infinite  goodness  and  philanthropy  of  God, 
to  bestow  upon  mankind  one  perfectly  good 
example,  inviting  to  all  virtue,  and  so  fit  to 
countervail  all  those  many  bad  ones  where¬ 
with  we  converse,  enticing  to  vice ;  to  set 
forth,  among  so  many  imperfect  ones,  one 
accomplished  piece  of  his  heavenly  work¬ 
manship,  able  to  attract  the  eyes  and  ravish 
the  hearts  of  all  men  with  admiration  of  its 
excellent  worth  and  beauty ; u  to  offer  to 
our  view  some  discernible  representation  of 
his  invisible  perfections;  that  so  we  might 
better  be  induced  and  inured  to  apprehend, 
love,  reverence,  and  imitate  himself,  by 
contemplation  of  that  most  exquisite  image 
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of  him ;  to  give  an  evident  proof  that  the 
highest  virtue  is  not  unpracticable,  that 
human  nature,  by  aid  and  guidance  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  may  andve  to  the  sublimest 
pitch  of  perfection  in  goodness:  in  fine,  to 
expose  such  a  common,  sweet,  and  lovely 
pattern,  as  we  with  assurance,  joy,  and 
comfort  may  follow. 

Thirdly,  Our  Saviour’s  example  is  espe¬ 
cially  influential  upon  practice,  in  that  it 
was,  by  an  admirable  temperament,  more 
accommodated  for  imitation  than  any  others 
have  been ;  that  the  perfect  copy  of  his  most 
holy  life  seems  more  easy  to  be  transcribed, 
than  the  ruder  draughts  of  other  holy  men: 
for  though  it  were  written  with  an  incom¬ 
parable  fairness,  delicacy  and  evenness ; 
not  slurred  with  any  foul  blot,  not  any¬ 
where  declining  from  exact  straightness  ; 
yet  were  the  lineaments  thereof  exceed¬ 
ingly  plain  and  simple;  not  by  any  gaudy 
flourishes,  or  impertinent  intrigues,  ren¬ 
dered  difficult  to  studious  imitation ;  so 
that  even  women  and  children,  the  weakest 
and  meanest  sort  of  people,  as  well  as  the 
most  wise  and  ingenious,  might  easily  per¬ 
ceive  its  design,  and  with  good  success  write 
after  it.  His  was  a  gentle  and  steady  light, 
bright  indeed,  but  not  dazzling  the  eye ; 
warm,  but  not  scorching  the  face  of  the 
most  intent  beholder ;  no  affected  singu¬ 
larities,  no  supercilious  morosities,  no  fri¬ 
volous  ostentations  of  seemingly  high,  but 
really  fruitless  performances ;  nothing  that 
might  deter  a  timorous,  discourage  a  weak, 
or  offend  a  scrupulous  disciple,  is  observ¬ 
able  in  his  practice  :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
his  conversation  was  full  of  lowliness  and 
condescension,  of  meekness  and  sweetness, 
of  openness  and  candid  simplicity;  apt  to 
invite  and  allure  all  men  to  approach  to¬ 
ward  it,  and  with  satisfaction  to  enjoy  it. 
He  did  not  seclude  himself  into  the  con¬ 
stant  retirements  of  a  cloister,  nor  into  the 
further  recesses  of  a  wilderness  (as  some 
others  have  done;,  but  conversed  freely  and 
indifferently  with  all  sorts  of  men,  even  the 
most  contemptible  and  odious  sort  of  men, 
publicans  and  sinners;  like  the  sun,  with 
an  impartial  bounty  liberally  imparting  his 
pleasant  light  and  comfortable  warmth  to 
all.  He  used  no  uncouth  austerities  in  habit 
or  diet ;  but  complied,  in  his  garb,  with 
ordinary  usage,  and  sustained  his  life  with 
such  food  as  casual  opportunity  did  offer ; 
so  that  his  indifferency  in  that  kind  yielded 
matter  of  obloquy  against  him  from  the 
fond  admirers  of  a  humorous  preciseness. 
His  devotions  (though  exceedingly  spright- 
ful  and  fervent)  were  not  usually  extended 
to  a  tedious  and  exhausting  durance,  nor 


strained  into  ecstatical  transports,  charming 
the  natural  senses,  and  overpowering  the 
reason ;  but  calm,  steady,  and  regular,  such 
as  persons  of  honest  intention  and  hearty 
desire  (though  not  endued  with  high  fancy, 
or  stirring  passion)  might  readily  imitate. 
His  zeal  was  not  violent  or  impetuous,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  very  great  reason,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  occasion,  when  the  honour  of  God, 
or  good  of  men,  was  much  concerned.  He 
was  not  rigorous  in  the  observance  of  tra¬ 
ditional  rites  and  customs  (such  as  were 
needlessly  burdensome,  or  which  contained 
in  them  more  of  formal  show  than  of  real 
fruit),  yet  behaved  himself  orderly  and 
peaceably,  giving  due  respect  to  the  least 
institution  of  God,  and  complying  with  the 
innocent  customs  of  men;  thereby  point¬ 
ing  out  unto  us  the  middle  way  between 
peevish  superstition  and  boisterous  faction  ; 
which,  as  always  the  most  honest,  so  com- 
monly  is  the  most  safe  and  pleasant  way  to 
walk  in.  He  delighted  not  to  discourse  of 
sublime  mysteries  (although  his  deep  wis¬ 
dom  comprehended  all),  nor  of  subtile 
speculations  and  intricate  questions,  such 
as  might  amuse  and  perplex,  rather  than 
instruct  and  profit  his  auditors  ;  but  usually 
did  feed  his  auditors  with  the  most  common 
and  useful  truths,  and  that  in  the  most 
familiar  and  intelligible  language  ;  not  dis¬ 
daining  the  use  of  vulgar  sayings  and  tri¬ 
vial  proverbs,  when  they  best  served  to 
insinuate  his  wholesome  meaning  into  their 
minds.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  exercise 
of  the  most  easy  and  pleasant,  yet  most 
necessary  and  substantial,  duties ;  obedi¬ 
ence  to  God,  charity,  meekness,  humility, 
patience,  and  the  like ;  the  which,  that  he 
might  practise  w  ith  the  greatest  latitude, 
and  with  most  advantage  for  general  imi¬ 
tation,  he  did  not  addict  himself  to  any 
particular  way  of  life,  but  disentangled 
himself  from  all  worldly  care  and  business ; 
choosing  to  appear  in  the  most  free,  though 
very  mean  condition ;  that  he  might  indif¬ 
ferently  instruct,  by  his  example,  persons 
of  all  callings,  degrees,  and  capacities ;  es¬ 
pecially  the  most,  that  is,  the  poor  ;  and 
might  have  opportunity,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  to  practise  the  most  difficult  of  ne¬ 
cessary  duties;  lowliness,  contentedness, 
abstinence  from  pleasure,  contempt  of  the 
world,  sufferance  of  injuries  and  reproaches. 
Thus  suited  and  tempered  by  divine  wis¬ 
dom  was  the  life  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
that  all  sorts  of  men  might  be  in  an  equal 
capacity  to  follow  him,  that  none  might  be 
offended,  affrighted,  or  discouraged ;  but 
that  all  might  be  pleased,  delighted,  en¬ 
amoured,  with  the  homely  majesty  and 
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plain  beauty  thereof.  And  in  effect  so  it 
happened,  that  ordinary  people  (the  weak¬ 
est,  but  sincerest  and  unprejudiced  sort  of 
men)  were  greatly  taken  with,  most  ad¬ 
mired  and  applaudedhis  deportment ;  many 
of  them  readily  embracing  his  doctrine, 
and  devoting  themselves  to  his  discipline  ; 
while  only  the  proud,  envious,  covetous, 
and  ambitious  scribes  and  lawyers  rejected 
his  excellent  doctrine,  scorned  the  heavenly 
simplicity  and  holy  integrity  of  his  life. 

Fourthly,  The  transcendent  excellency 
of  our  Lord’s  example  appeareth,  in  that 
it  is  attended  with  the  greatest  obligations 
(of  gratitude  and  ingenuity,  of  justice,  of 
interest,  of  duty),  mightily  engaging  us 
to  follow  it.  For  it  is  not  the  example  of 
an  ordinary  or  inconsiderable  person,  of  a 
stranger,  of  one  indifferent  or  unrelated  to 
us ;  but  of  a  glorious  prince,  of  heavenly 
extraction  (the  first-born  Son  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  sole  heir  of  eternal  Majesty ;) 
of  our  Lord  and  Master,  to  whom  we  are 
for  ever  bound  by  indispensable  bands  of 
duty  and  obedience  ;  of  our  great  Cap¬ 
tain,  who  hath  undertaken  to  subdue  our 
enemies,  and  hath  obliged  us  to  follow  his 
conduct,  in  a  holy  warfare  against  them, 
by  most  solemn  sacraments  and  vows  ;  of 
our  best  Friend,  from  whom  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  favours  and  benefits 
imaginable ;  of  our  most  gracious  Saviour, 
who,  for  our  sake,  hath  voluntarily  sus¬ 
tained  most  bitter  pains  and  shameful  con¬ 
tumelies  ;  having  sacrificed  his  dearest 
heart-blood  to  redeem  us  from  intolerable 
slaveries,  and  from  extremities  of  horrible 
misery ;  of  him,  to  whom,  in  all  respects, 
we  do  owe  the  highest  respect,  love,  and 
observance,  that  cun  be  Now  it  is  the  na¬ 
ture  and  property  both  of  respect  and  love 
(such  as  upon  so  many  grounds  we  owe  to 
him)  to  beget,  in  the  person  respecting  and 
loving,  an  endeavour,  answerable  to  the 
degrees  of  those  dispositions,  of  conforming 
to,  and  resembling,  the  equalities  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  person  respected  or  beloved. 
We  see  how  readily  children  do  comply 
with  the  customs  of  their  parents  and  tu¬ 
tors  ;  servants  of  their  masters  and  patrons ; 
subjects  of  their  princes  and  governors, 
with  a  studious  earnestness  composing 
themselves  to  express  in  their  carriage,  not 
only  their  good  or  their  indifferent  fashions 
and  manners,  but  even  their  most  palpable 
deformities  and  vices;  insomuch,  that  a 
whole  family,  a  city,  a  nation,  may  be 
debauched  from  its  sobriety,  or  reformed 
from  its  dissoluteness,  even  instantly,  by 
the  example  of  one  person,  who,  by  his 
place,  power,  and  authority,  challengcth 
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extraordinary  reverence  from  men:  and 
much  greater  influence  hath  hearty  love  to 
transform  our  manners  into  an  agreement 
with  the  manners  of  him  we  love :  What  a 
man  loves ,  that  he  imitateth  so  much  as  lies 
in  his  pou'er*  saith  Hierocles  truly.  For 
love  being  founded  on  a  good  esteem,  and 
a  benevolent  inclination  thence  resulting, 
engageth  the  affectionate  person  to  admire 
the  qualities  of  him  he  affecteth,  to  observe 
his  deportments,  to  make  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  construction  of  what  he  doeth ;  to 
fancy  he  doeth  all  things  with  best  reason 
and  discretion;  to  deem,  therefore,  that 
all  his  actions  deserve  and  require  imita¬ 
tion  :  hence  doth  love  either  find,  or  soon 
produce,  a  competent  similitude  in  the 
parties  (a  similitude  of  mind,  of  will,  of 
inclination,  and  affection,  an  eadem  velle  et 
nolle :)  it  doth  forcibly  attract,  as  to  a  vici¬ 
nity  of  place  and  converse,  so  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  affections  and  actions  ;  it  uniteth 
the  most  distant,  it  reconcileth  the  most 
opposite,  it  turneth  the  most  discordant 
natures  into  a  sweet  consent  and  harmony 
of  disposition  and  demeanour.  We,  then, 
having  the  greatest  reason  both  to  honour 
and  love  our  Saviour,  surely  his  example 
being  duly  studied  and  considered  by  us, 
must  needs  obtain  a  superlative  influence 
upon  our  practice,  and  be  very  powerful 
to  conform  and  assimilate  it  to  his. 

These  considerations  may  suffice  to  show 
the  peculiar  excellency  of  our  Saviour's 
example  in  virtue,  and  efficacy  upon  our 
practice ;  the  same  more  abundantly  might 
be  deduced  from  a  survey  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  particulars,  in  which  we  may  and 
ought  to  imitate  him.  But  the  time  will 
not  suffer  us  to  launch  forth  into  so  vast  a 
sea  of  discourse.  I  shall  only,  therefore, 
from  the  premises,  exhort,  that  if  any  ear¬ 
nest  desire  of  happiness,  any  high  esteem 
of  virtue,  any  true  affection  to  genuine 
sanctity,  do  lodge  in  our  breasts,  we  should 
apply  this  most  excellent  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  them ;  the  study  and  endeavour  of  imi¬ 
tating  the  life  of  our  Lord.  If  we  have 
in  us  any  truth  and  sincerity,  and  do  not 
vainly  prevaricate  in  our  profession  of  being 
Christ’s  disciples,  and  votaries  of  that  most 
holy  institution,  let  us  manifest  it  by  a  real 
conformity  to  the  practice  of  him  who  is 
our  Master,  and  Author  of  our  faith.  If 
we  have  in  us  any  wisdom,  or  sober  consi¬ 
deration  of  things,  let  us  employ  it  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  steps  of  that  infallible  Guide, 
designed  by  Heaven  to  lead  us  in  the 
straight,  even,  and  pleasant  ways  of  righte¬ 
ousness,  unto  the  possession  of  everlasting 
*  O  yaf  uyuxq,  th  xu'i  fjbitxinea  otrov  o7ov  n. — Ilicr. 
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bliss.  If  we  do  verily  like  and  approve  the 
practice  of  Christ,  and  are  affected  with 
the  innocent,  sweet,  and  lovely  comeliness 
thereof,  let  us  declare  such  our  mind  by  a 
sedulous  care  to  resemble  it.  If  we  bear 
any  honour  and  reverence,  any  love  and 
affection  to  Christ ;  if  we  are  at  all  sensible 
of  our  relations,  our  manifold  obligations, 
our  duties  to  our  great  Lord,  our  best 
Friend,  our  most  gracious  Redeemer  ;  let 
us  testify  it  by  a  zealous  care  to  become 
like  to  him :  let  a  lively  image  of  his  most 
righteous  and  innocent,  most  holy  and 
pious,  most  pure  and  spotless  life,  be  ever 
present  to  our  fancies ;  So  as  to  inform 
our  judgments,  to  excite  our  affections,  to 
quicken  our  endeavours,  to  regulate  our 
purposes,  to  correct  our  mistakes,  to  direct, 
amend,  and  sanctify  our  whole  lives.  Let 
us,  with  incessant  diligence  of  study,  me¬ 
ditate  upon  the  best  of  histories,  wherein 
the  tenor  of  his  divine  practice  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  us ;  revolving  frequently  in  our 
thoughts  all  the  most  considerable  passages 
thereof,  entertaining  them  with  devout  pas¬ 
sions,  impressing  them  on  our  memories, 
and  striving  to  express  them  in  our  con¬ 
versations  :  let  us  endeavour  continually 
to  walk  in  the  steps  of  our  Lord,  and  to 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth; 
which  that  we  may  be  able  to  do,  do  thou, 
O  blesssed  Redeemer,  draw  us ;  draw  us  by 
the  cords  of  thy  love ;  draw  us  by  the  sense 
of  thy  goodness ;  draw  us  by  the  incom¬ 
parable  worth  and  excellency  of  thy  person ; 
draw  us  by  the  unspotted  purity  and  beauty 
of  thy  example ;  draw  us  by  the  merit  of 
thy  precious  death,  and  by  the  power  of 
thy  holy  Spirit ;  Draw  its,  good  Lord,  and 
we  shall  run  after  thee.  Amen. 

Almighty  God ,  who  hast  given  thine  only 
Son  to  be  unto  us  both  a  sacrifice  for  sin , 
and  also  an  ensample  of  godly  life ;  give  us 
grace ,  that  we  may  always  most  thankfully 
receive  that  his  inestimable  benefit;  and  also 
daily  endeavour  ourselves  to  follow  the  bless¬ 
ed  steps  of  his  most  holy  life ,  through  the 
same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXVI. 

OF  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  DIVINE  WIDE. 

Luke  xxii.  42 - Nevertheless,  let  not  my 

will,  but  thine  be  done.* 

The  great  controversy,  managed  with  such 
earnestness  and  obstinacy  between  God  and 
man,  is  this,  whose  will  shall  take  place, 
his  or  ours.  Almighty  God,  by  whose  con¬ 
stant  protection  and  great  mercy  we  sub-  1 
1  Toll,  after  Easter, 2.  *  Matt.  xxvi.  .19. 

VoL.  I. 


sist,  doth  claim  to  himself  the  authority  of 
regulating  our  practice  and  disposing  our 
fortunes:  but  we  affect  to  be  our  own 
masters  and  carvers ;  not  willingly  admit¬ 
ting  any  law,  not  patiently  brooking  any 
condition,  which  doth  not  sort  with  our 
fancy  and  pleasure.  To  make  good  his 
right,  God  bendeth  all  his  forces,  and  ap- 
plieth  all  proper  means  both  of  sweetness 
and  severity  (persuading  us  by  arguments, 
soliciting  us  by  entreaties,  alluring  us  by 
fair  promises,  scaring  us  by  fierce  menaces, 
indulging  ample  benefits  to  us,  inflicting 
sore  corrections  on  us,  working  in  us  and 
upon  us  by  secret  influences  of  grace,  by 
visible  dispensations  of  providence ;)  yet 
so  it  is,  that  commonly  nothing  doth  avail, 
our  will  opposing  itself  with  invincible  re¬ 
solution  and  stiffness. 

Here  indeed  the  business  pincheth ; 
herein  as  the  chief  worth,  so  the  main  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  religious  practice  consisteth,  in 
bending  that  iron  sinew ;  in  bringing  our 
proud  hearts  to  stoop,  and  our  sturdy  hu¬ 
mours  to  buckle,  so  as  to  surrender  and 
resign  our  wills  to  the  just,  the  wise,  the 
gracious  will  of  our  God,  prescribing  our 
duty,  and  assigning  our  lot  unto  us.  We 
may  accuse  our  nature,  but  it  is  our  plea¬ 
sure  ;  we  may  pretend  weakness,  but  it  is 
wilfulness,  which  is  the  guilty  cause  of  our 
misdemeanours ;  for  by  God’s  help  (which 
doth  always  prevent  our  needs,  and  is  never 
wanting  to  those  who  seriously  desire  it) 
we  may  be  as  good  as  we  please,  if  we  can 
please  to  be  good ; b  there  is  nothing  within 
us  that  can  resist,  if  our  wills  do  yield 
themselves  up  to  duty :  to  conquer  our  rea¬ 
son  is  not  hard ;  for  wdiat  reason  of  man 
can  withstand  the  infinite  cogency  of  those 
motives  which  induce  to  obedience?  What 
can  be  more  easy,  than  by  a  thousand 
arguments,  clear  as  day,  to  convince  any 
man,  that  to  cross  God’s  will  is  the  great¬ 
est  absurdity  in  the  world,  and  that  there 
is  no  madness  comparable  thereto  ?  Nor  is 
it  difficult,  if  we  resolve  upon  it,  to  govern 
any  other  part  or  power  of  our  nature  ;* 
for  what  cannot  we  do,  if  we  are  willing? 
What  inclination  cannot  we  check,  what 
appetite  cannot  we  restrain,  what  passion 
cannot  we  quell  or  moderate?  What  fa¬ 
culty  of  our  soul,  or  member  of  our  body, 
is  not  obsequious  to  our  will?  Even  half 
the  resolution,  with  which  we  pursue  vanity 
and  sin,  would  serve  to  engage  us  in  the 
ways  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Wherefore,  in  overcoming  our  will  the 

*  Quorfcunque  sibi  imperavit  animus  obtinuit. — 
Sen.  de  Ira ,  ii.  12. 

b  Chryg.  tom.  vi.  Or.  12,  in  1  Cor.  Or.  17,  tom.  y. 
Or.  28,  13. 
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stress  lieth ;  this  is  that  impregnable  fort¬ 
ress,  which  everlastingly  doth  hold  out 
against  all  the  batteries  of  reason  and  of 
grace;  which  no  force  of  persuasion,  no 
allurement  of  favour,  no  discouragement 
of  terror,  can  reduce:  this  puny,  this  impo¬ 
tent  thing  it  is,  which  grappleth  with  Om- 
nipotencv,  and  often  in  a  manner  baffleth 
it:  and  no  wonder,  for  that  God  doth  not 
intend  to  overpower  our  will,  or  to  make 
any  violent  impression  on  it,  but  only  to 
draw  it  (as  it  is  in  the  prophet)  with  the 
cords  of  a  man'  or  by  rational  inducements 
to  win  its  consent  and  compliance :  our  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  so  considerable  to  him,  that  he 
should  extort  it  from  us ;  nor  doth  he  value 
our  happiness  at  so  low  a  rate,  as  to  ob¬ 
trude  it  on  us.  His  victory  indeed  were 
no  true  victory  over  us,  if  he  should  gain 
it  by  main  force,  or  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  our  will ;  our  works  not  being  our 
works,  if  they  do  not  issue  from  our  will ; 
and  our  will  not  being  our  will,  if  it  be  not 
free:  to  comptl  it,  were  to  destroy  it,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  the  worth  of  our  virtue  and 
obedience:  wherefore  the  Almighty  doth 
suffer  himself  to  be  withstood,  and  beareth 
repulses  from  us ;  nor  commonly  doth  he 
master  our  will  otherwise  than  by  its  own 
spontaneous  conversion  and  submission  to 
him:*  if  ever  we  be  conquered,  as  we  shall 
share  in  the  benefit,  and  wear  a  crown;  so 
we  must  join  in  the  combat,  and  partake 
of  the  victory,  by  subduing  ourselves :  we 
must  take  the  yoke  upon  us;  for  God  is  only 
served  by  volunteers;  he  summoneth  us 
by  his  word,  he  attracteth  us  by  his  grace, 
but  we  must  freely  come  unto  him. 

Our  will,  indeed,  of  all  things,  is  most 
our  own ;  the  only  gift,  the  most  proper 
sacrifice,  we  have  to  offer ;  which  therefore 
God  doth  chiefly  desire,  doth  most  highly 
prize,  doth  most  kindly  accept  from  us. 
Seeing,  then,  our  duty  chiefly  moveth  on 
this  hinge,  the  free  submission  and  resig¬ 
nation  of  our  will  to  the  will  of  God;  it  is 
this  practice  which  our  Lord  (w  ho  came  to 
guide  us  in  the  way  to  happiness,  not  only 
as  a  teacher  by  his  word  and  excellent 
doctrine,  but  as  a  leader,  by  his  actions 
and  perfect  example)  did  especially  set  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  in  the  constant  tenor  of  his  life, 
so  particularly  in  that  great  exigency  w  hich 
occasioned  these  words,  wherein,  renoun¬ 
cing  and  deprecating  his  own  will,  he  did 
express  an  entire  submission  to  God’s  will, 
a  hearty  complacence  therein,  and  a  serious 
desire  that  it  might  take  place. 

•  ’Esrii  toZto  xxi  ecirec  ZixfiotXXli  ret  ccycttict  it  (a*i  rot- 
etvruv  itr nv  *]  tfCtrie,  £>(  x<ti  ixo*rct{  t xcci 
ytt-tiv  xeXXv,*. — Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Orat.  2. 

e  Hos.  xi.  4. 


For  the  fuller  understanding  of  which 
case,  we  may  consider  that  our  Lord,  as 
partaker  of  our  nature,  and  in  all  things 
(bating  sin)  like  unto  us ,  had  a  natural 
human  will,  attended  with  senses,  appe¬ 
tites,  and  affections,  apt  from  objects  inci¬ 
dent  to  receive  congruous  impressions  of 
pleasure  and  pain;  so  that  whatever  is  in¬ 
nocently  grateful  and  pleasant  to  us,  that 
he  relished  with  delight,  and  thence  did 
incline  to  embrace ;  whatever  is  distasteful 
and  afflictive  to  us,  that  he  resented  with 
grief,  and  thence  was  moved  to  eschew : 
to  this  probably  he  was  liable  in  a  degree 
beyond  our  ordinary  rate;  for  that  in  him 
nature  was  most  perfect,  his  complexion 
very  delicate,  his  temper  exquisitely  sound 
and  fine ;  for  so  we  find,  that  by  how  much 
any  man’s  constitution  is  more  sound,  by 
so  much  he  hath  a  smarter  gust  of  what  is 
agreeable  or  offensive  to  nature :  if  perhaps 
sometimes  infirmity  of  body,  or  distemper 
of  soul  (a  savage  ferity,  a  stupid  dullness, 
a  fondness  of  conceit,  or  stift'ness  of  hu¬ 
mour,  supported  by  wild  opinions  or  vain 
hopes),  may  keep  men  from  being  thus  af¬ 
fected  by  sensible  objects ;  yet  in  him  pure 
nature  did  work  vigorously,  with  a  clear 
apprehension  and  lively  sense,  according 
to  the  design  of  our  Maker,  when  into  our 
constitution  he  did  implant  those  passive 
faculties,  disposing  objects  to  affect  them 
so  and  so,  for  our  need  and  advantage;  if 
this  be  deemed  weakness,  it  is  a  weakness 
connected  with  our  nature,  which  he  there¬ 
with  did  take,  and  with  which ,  as  the  apostle 
saith,  he  was  encompassed ,d  Such  a  will 
our  Lord  had,  and  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  have  it,  that  he  thence  might 
be  qualified  to  discharge  the  principal  in¬ 
stances  of  obedience,  for  procuring  God’s 
favour  to  us,  and  for  setting  an  exact  pat¬ 
tern  before  us;  for  God  imposing  on  him 
duties  to  perform,  and  dispensing  accidents 
to  endure,  very  cross  to  that  natural  will, 
in  his  compliance  and  acquiescence  thereto, 
his  obedience  was  thoroughly  tried;  his 
virtue  did  shine  most  brightly ;  therefore 
as  the  apostle  saith,  he  was  in  all  points 
tempted;  thence,  as  to  meritorious  capacity 
and  exemplary  influence,  /te  was  perfected 
through  suffering ,e 

Hence  was  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
and  conversation  among  men  so  designed, 
so  modelled,  as  to  be  one  continual  exer¬ 
cise  of  thwarting  that  human  will,  and 
closing  with  the  divine  pleasure :  it  was 
predicted  of  him,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy 
will ,  O  God;  and  of  himself  he  affirmed, 

d  'Et ii  xeti  XL/T0f  xigixtiTcti  xcdiviixv,  —  Heb.  v.  2. 

•  Ucb.  iv.  15;  ii.  10,  18. 
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I  came  dou-n  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me : f 
whereas  therefore  such  a  practice  is  little 
seen  in  achieving  easy  matters,  or  in  ad¬ 
mitting  pleasant  occurrences ;  it  was  or¬ 
dered  for  him,  that  he  should  encounter 
the  roughest  difficulties,  and  be  engaged 
in  circumstances  most  harsh  to  natural 
apprehension  and  appetite ;  so  that  if  we 
trace  the  footsteps  of  his  life,  from  the 
sordid  manger  to  the  bloody  cross,  we  can 
hardly  mark  any  thing  to  have  befallen 
him  apt  to  satisfy  the  will  of  nature.  Na¬ 
ture  liketh  respect,  and  loathsth  contempt ; 
therefore  was  he  born  of  mean  parentage, 
and  in  a  most  homely  condition  ;  therefore 
did  he  live  in  no  garb,  did  assume  no  office, 
did  exercise  no  power,  did  meddle  in  no 
affairs,  which  procure  to  men  consideration 
and  regard;  therefore  an  impostor,  a  blas¬ 
phemer,  a  sorcerer,  a  loose  companion,  a 
seditious  incendiary,  were  the  titles  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  elogies  of  praise  conferred  on 
him ;  therefore  was  he  exposed  to  the  lash 
of  every  slanderous,  every  scurrilous,  every 
petulant  and  ungoverned  tongue. 

Nature  doth  affect  the  good  opinion  and 
good-will  of  men,  especially  when  due  in 
grateful  return  for  great  courtesy  and  be¬ 
neficence  ;  nor  doth  any  thing  more  grate 
thereon,  than  abuse  of  kindness:  therefore 
could  he  (the  world’s  great  Friend  and 
Benefactor)  say,  the  world  hateth  me ;g 
therefore  were  those,  whom  he  with  so 
much  charity  and  bounty  had  instructed, 
had  fed,  had  cured  of  diseases  (both  cor¬ 
poral  and  spiritual),  so  ready  to  clamour, 
and  commit  outrage  upon  him  ;  therefore 
could  he  thus  expostulate,  Many  good 
works  have  I  showed  you  from  my  Father; 
for  which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me  ?  h 
Therefore  did  his  kindred  slight  him, 
therefore  did  his  disciples  abandon  him, 
therefore  did  the  grand  traitor  issue  from 
his  own  bosom  ;■  therefore  did  that  whole 
nation  which  he  chiefly  sought  and  laboured 
to  save,  conspire  to  persecute  him  with 
most  rancorous  spite  and  cruel  misusage. 

Nature  lovtth  plentiful  accommodations, 
and  abhorreth  to  be  pinched  with  any  want : 
therefore  was  extreme  penury  appointed 
to  him ;  he  had  no  revenue,  no  estate,  no 
certain  livelihood,  not  so  much  as  a  house 
where  to  lay  his  head,  or  a  piece  of  money 
to  discharge  the  tax  for  it ;  i  he  owed  his 
ordinary  support  to  alms,  or  voluntary 
beneficence ;  he  was  to  seek  his  food  from 
a  fig  tree  on  the  way;  and  sometimes  was 

f  Heb.x.  7  ;  Psal.  xl.  7  ;  John  vi.  33 ;  v.  30 ;  iv.  34. 

*  John  vii.  7.  k  John  x.  32.  1  John  xiii.  18. 

i  Matt.  viii.  20;  xvii.  25;  xxi.  19;  Luke  viii.  3. 


beholden  for  it  to  the  courtesy  of  publi¬ 
cans  ;  2/  fi.ua;  vn,  he  was  (saith  St. 

Paul)  a  beggar  for  us.k 

Nature  delighteth  in  ease,  in  quiet,  in 
liberty :  therefore  did  he  spend  his  days  in 
continual  labour,  in  restless  travel,  in  end¬ 
less  vagrancy,  going  about  and  doing  good ; 
ever  hastening  thither,  whither  the  needs 
of  men  did  call,  or  their  benefit  invite; 
therefore  did  he  take  on  him  the  form  of  a 
servant ,  and  was  among  his  own  followers 
as  one  that  ministereth ;  therefore  he  pleased 
not  himself ,  but  suited  his  demeanour  to 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  things,  com¬ 
plied  with  the  manners  and  fashions,  com¬ 
ported  with  the  humours  and  infirmities  of 
men.1 

Nature  coveteth  good  success  to  its  de¬ 
signs  and  undertakings,  hardly  brooking 
to  be  disappointed  and  defeated  in  them : 
therefore  was  he  put  to  water  dry  sticks 
and  to  wash  negroes,  that  is,  to  instruct  a 
most  dull  and  stupid,  to  reform  a  most  per¬ 
verse  and  stubborn  generation ;  therefore 
his  ardent  desires,  his  solicitous  cares,  his 
painful  endeavours,  for  the  good  of  men, 
did  obtain  so  little  fruit,  had  indeed  a  con¬ 
trary  effect,  rather  aggravating  their  sins 
than  removing  them,  rather  hardening 
than  turning  their  hearts,  rather  plunging 
them  deeper  into  perdition,  than  rescuing 
them  from  it ;  therefore  so  much  in  vain 
did  he,  in  numberless  miraculous  works, 
display  his  power  and  goodness,  convincing 
few,  converting  fewer  by  them  ;  therefore, 
although  he  taught  with  most  powerful  au¬ 
thority,  with  most  charming  gracefulness, 
with  most  convincing  evidence,  yet,  Who 
(could  he  say)  hath  believed  our  report  ?  m 
Though  he  most  earnestly  did  invite  and 
allure  men  to  him,  offering  the  richest 
boons  that  heaven  itself  could  dispense,  yet 
Ye  will  not  (was  he  forced  to  say)  come 
unto  me,  that  ye  may  be  saved:"  although, 
with  assiduous  fervency  of  affection  he 
strove  to  reclaim  them  from  courses  tend¬ 
ing  to  their  ruin,  yet  how  he  prospered 
sad  experience  declareth,  and  we  may  learn 
from  that  doleful  complaint:  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  toge¬ 
ther,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under 
her  wings,  but  ye  would  not  I  tux  it  xf.c ran, 
your  will  did  not  concur,  your  will  did  not 
submit.® 

In  fine,  natural  will  seeketh  pleasure, 
and  shunneth  pain :  but  what  pleasure  did 
he  taste  ?  what  inclination,  what  appetite, 
what  sense,  did  he  gratify  ?  How  did  he 

k  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  1  John  iv.  6 ;  Matt.  iv.  23  ;  ix.  35  ; 

Acts  x.  38 ;  Phil.  ii.  7 ;  Luke  xxii.  27 ;  Mark  vi.  6. 
m  Luke  iv.  22,  32  ;  John  xii.  38.  u  John  v.  40. 

°  Luke  xiii.  34  ;  xix.  42. 
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feast,  or  revel?  How  but  in  tedious  fast¬ 
ings,  in  frequent  hungers,  by  passing  whole 
nights  in  prayer  and  retirement  for  devo¬ 
tion  upon  the  cold  mountains  ?  What  sports 
had  he,  what  recreation  did  he  take,  but 
feeling  incessant  gripes  of  compassion,  and 
wearisome  roving  in  quest  of  the  lost  sheep  ?p 
In  what  conversation  could  he  divert  him¬ 
self,  but  among  those  whose  doltish  inca¬ 
pacity  and  forward  humour  did  wring  from 
his  patience  these  words,  How  long  shall  I 
be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ? 11 
What  music  did  he  hear  ?  What  but  the 
rattlings  of  clamorous  obloquy,  and  furious 
accusations  against  him  ?  To  be  desperately 
maligned,  to  be  insolently  mocked;  to  be 
styled  a  king,  and  treated  as  a  slave ;  to  be 
spit  on,  to  be  buffeted,  to  be  scourged,  to 
be  drenched  with  gall,  to  be  crowned  with 
thorns,  to  be  nailed  to  a  cross;  these  were 
the  delights  which  our  Lord  enjoyed,  these 
the  sweet  comforts  of  his  life  and  the  no¬ 
table  prosperities  of  his  fortune:  such  a 
portion  was  allotted  to  him,  the  which  he 
did  accept  from  God’s  hand  with  all  patient 
submission,  with  perfect  contentedness, 
with  exceeding  alacrity,  never  repining  at 
it,  never  complaining  of  it,  never  flinching 
from  it,  or  fainting  under  it ;  but  proceed¬ 
ing  on  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duty 
and  prosecution  of  his  great  designs  with 
undaunted  courage,  with  unwearied  in¬ 
dustry,  with  undisturbed  tranquillity  and 
satisfaction  of  mind. 

Had  indeed  his  condition  and  fortune 
been  otherwise  framed ;  had  he  come  into 
the  world  qualified  with  a  noble  extraction ; 
had  he  lived  in  a  splendid  equipage  ;  had 
he  enjoyed  a  plentiful  estate  and  a  fair 
reputation  ;  had  he  been  favoured  and  ca¬ 
ressed  by  men  ;  had  he  found  a  current  of 
prosperous  success;  had  safety,  ease,  and 
pleasure  waited  on  him  ;  where  had  been 
the  pious  resignation  of  his  will,  where  the 
precious  merit  of  his  obedience,  where  the 
glorious  lustre  of  his  example  ?  How  then 
had  our  frailty  in  him  become  victorious 
over  all  its  enemies ;  how  had  he  triumphed 
over  the  solicitations  and  allurements  of 
the  flesh,  over  the  frowns  and  flatteries  of 
the  world,  over  the  malice  and  fury  of  hell  ? 
How  then  could  he  have  so  demonstrated 
his  immense  charity  toward  us,  or  laid  so 
mighty  obligations  upon  us? 

Such  in  general  was  the  case,  and  such 
the  deportment  of  our  Lord :  but  there  was 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  beyond  all  this,  oc¬ 
curring  to  him,  which  drew  forth  the  words 
of  our  text :  God  had  tempered  for  him  a 

p  Mark  i.  13,  35;  Luke  v.  16  ;  John  iv.  6,  31  ;  Luke 
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potion  of  all  the  most  bitter  and  loathsome 
ingredients  that  could  be ;  a  drop  whereof 
no  man  ever  hath,  or  could  endure  to  sip ; 
for  he  was  not  only  to  undergo  whatever 
load  human  rage  could  impose,  of  ignomi¬ 
nious  disgrace  and  grievous  pain ;  but  to 
feel  dismal  agonies  of  spirit,  and  those  un¬ 
known  sufferings*  which  God  alone  could 
inflict,  God  only  could  sustain :  Behold ,  and 
see ,  he  might  well  say,  if  there  be  any  sor¬ 
row  like  unto  my  sorrow ,  which  is  done  unto 
me;  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  mein 
the  day  of  his  fierce  anger?’  He  was  to 
labour  with  pangs  of  charity,  and  through 
his  heart  to  be  pierced  with  deepest  com¬ 
miseration  of  our  wretched  case :  he  was 
to  crouch  under  the  burden  of  all  the  sins 
(the  numberless  most  heinous  sins  and  abo¬ 
minations)  ever  committed  by  mankind :  he 
was  to  pass  through  the  hottest  furnace 
of  divine  vengeance,  and  by  his  blood  to 
quench  the  wrath  of  heaven  flaming  out 
against  iniquity:  he  was  to  stand,  as  it 
were,  before  the  mouth  of  hell,  belching 
fire  and  brimstone  on  his  face :  his  grief 
was  to  supply  the  defects  of  our  remorse, 
and  his  suffering  in  those  few  moments  to 
countervail  the  eternal  torments  due  to  us: 
he  was  to  bear  the  hiding  of  God’s  face, 
and  an  eclipse  of  that  favourable  aspect,  in 
which  all  bliss  doth  reside ;  a  case  which 
he,  that  so  perfectly  understood,  could  not 
but  infinitely  resent :  these  things  with  the 
clearest  apprehension  he  saw  coming  on 
him ;  and  no  wonder  that  our  nature  started 
at  so  ghastly  a  sight,  or  that  human  instinct 
should  dictate  that  petition,  Father,  if  thou 
wilt ,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me;  words  im¬ 
plying  his  most  real  participation  of  our  in¬ 
firmity  ;  words  denoting  the  height  of  those 
sad  evils  which  encompassed  him,  with  his 
lively  and  lowly  resentment  of  them ;  words 
informing  us,  how  we  should  entertain 
God’s  chastisements,  and  whence  we  must 
seek  relief  of  our  pressures  (that  we  should 
receive  them,  not  with  a  scornful  neglect 
or  sullen  insensibility,  but  with  a  meek 
contrition  of  soul ;  that  we  should  entirely 
depend  on  God’s  pleasure  for  support  under 
them,  or  releasement  from  them;)  words 
which,  in  conjunction  with  those  following, 
do  show  how  instantly  we  should  quash  and 
overrule  any  insurrection  of  natural  desire 
against  the  command  or  providence  of  God. 
We  must  not  take  thaf  prayer  to  signify 
any  purpose  in  our  Lord  to  shift  off  his 
passion,  or  any  wavering  in  resolution  about 
it ;  for  lie  could  not  anywise  mean  to  undo 
that,  which  he  knew  done  with  God  before 
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the  world’s  foundation  ;  he  would  not  un¬ 
settle  that,  which  was  by  his  own  free  un¬ 
dertaking  and  irreversible  decree :  he  that 
so  often  with  satisfaction  did  foretell  this 
event,  who  with  so  earnest  desire *  longed 
for  its  approach ;  who  with  that  sharpness 
of  indignation  did  rebuke  his  friend  offer¬ 
ing  to  divert  him  from  it ;  who  did  again 
repress  St.  Peter’s  animosity  with  that 
serious  expostulation,  The  cup  which  my 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?s 
who  had  advisedly  laid  such  trains  for  its 
accomplishment,  would  he  decline  it  ?  Could 
that  heart,  all  burning  with  zeal  for  God 
and  charity  to  men,  admit  the  least  thought 
or  motion  of  averseness  from  drinking 
that  cup,  which  was  the  sovereign  medi¬ 
cine  administered  by  divine  wisdom  for  the 
recovery  of  God’s  creation ?  No:  had  he 
spake  with  such  intent,  legions  of  angels 
had  flown  to  his  rescue  ;*  that  word  which 
framed  the  worlds,  which  stilled  the  tem¬ 
pests,  which  ejected  devils,  would  immedi¬ 
ately  have  scattered  his  enemies,  and  dashed 
all  their  projects  against  him:  wherefore 
those  words  did  not  proceed  from  intention, 
but  as  from  instinct,  and  for  instruction ; 
importing,  that  what  our  human  frailty 
was  apt  to  suggest,  that  his  divine  virtue 
was  more  ready  to  smother ;  neither  did 
he  vent  the  former,  but  that  he  might  ex¬ 
press  the  latter. 

He  did  express  it  in  real  effect,  imme¬ 
diately  with  all  readiness  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  receive  that  unsavoury  potion ;  he 
reached  out  his  hand  for  it,  yielding  fair 
opportunity  and  advantages  to  his  perse¬ 
cutors  ;  he  lifted  it  up  to  his  mouth,  inno¬ 
cently  provoking  their  envy  and  malice ;  he 
drank  it  off  with  a  most  steady  calmness 
and  sweet  composure  of  mind,  with  the 
silence,  the  simplicity,  the  meekness  of  a 
lamb  carried  to  the  slaughter ;  no  fretful 
thought  rising  up,  no  angry  word  breaking 
forth,  but  a  clear  patience,  enlivened  with 
a  warm  charity,  shining  in  all  his  beha¬ 
viour,  and  through  every  circumstance  of 
his  passion. 

Such  in  his  life,  such  at  his  death,  was 
the  practice  of  our  Lord;  in  conformity 
whereto  we  also  readily  should  undertake 
whatever  God  proposeth,  we  gladly  should 
accept  whatever  Godoffereth,we  vigorously 
should  perform  whatever  God  enjoineth, 
we  patiently  should  undergo  whatever  God 
imposeth  or  inflicteth,  how  cross  soever 
any  duty,  any  dispensation,  may  prove  to 
our  carnal  sense  or  humour. 

To  do  thus,  the  contemplation  of  this 
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example  may  strongly  engage  us ;  for,  if 
our  Lord  had  not  his  will,  can  we  in  reason 
expect,  can  we  in  modesty  desire,  to  have 
ours  ?  Must  we  be  cockered  and  pleased 
in  every  thing,  whenas  he  was  treated  so 
coarsely,  and  crossed  in  all  things  ?  Can 
we  grutch  at  any  kind  of  sendee  or  suffer¬ 
ance?  Can  we  think  much  (for  our  trial, 
our  exercise,  our  correction)  to  bear  a  little 
want,  a  little  disgrace,  a  little  pain,  when 
the  Son  of  God  was  put  to  discharge  the 
hardest  tasks,  to  endure  the  sorest  adver¬ 
sities  ? 

But  further  to  enforce  these  duties,  be 
pleased  to  cast  a  glance  on  two  considera¬ 
tions  :  1 .  What  the  wall  is  to  which ;  2. 
Who  the  wilier  is  to  whom,  we  must  sub¬ 
mit. 

1 .  What  is  the  will  of  God  ?  Is  it  any 
thing  unjust,  unworthy,  or  dishonourable, 
any  thing  incommodious  or  hurtful,  any 
thing  extremely  difficult  or  intolerably  grie¬ 
vous,  that  God  requireth  of  us  to  do  or 
bear?  No:  he  willeth  nothing  from  us  or 
to  us,  which  doth  not  best  become  us  and 
most  behove  us ;  which  is  not  attended 
with  safety,  wdth  ease,  with  the  solidest 
profit,  the  fairest  reputation,  and  the  sweet¬ 
est  pleasure. 

Two  things  he  willeth;  that  we  should 
be  good,  and  that  we  should  be  happy ;  the 
first  in  order  to  the  second,  for  that  virtue 
is  the  certain  way,  and  a  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cation  to  felicity. 

The  will  of  God  (saith  St.  Paul)  is  our 
sanctification .u  What  is  that?  What  but 
that  the  decays  of  our  frame,  and  the  de¬ 
facements  of  God’s  image  within  us,  should 
be  repaired ;  that  the  faculties  of  our  soul 
should  be  restored  to  their  original  inte¬ 
grity  and  vigour ;  that  from  most  wretched 
slaveries  we  should  be  translated  into  a 
happy  freedom,  yea,  into  a  glorious  king¬ 
dom  ;  that  from  despicable  beggary  and 
baseness  we  should  be  advanced  to  substan¬ 
tial  wealth  and  sublime  dignity ;  that  we 
should  be  cleansed  from  the  foulest  defile¬ 
ments,  and  decked  with  the  goodliest  or¬ 
naments  ;  that  we  should  be  cured  of  most 
loathsome  diseases,  and  settled  in  a  firm 
health  of  soul ;  that  we  should  be  delivered 
from  those  brutish  lusts,  and  those  devilish 
passions,  which  create  in  us  a  hell  of  dark¬ 
ness,  of  confusion,  of  vexation,  which  dis¬ 
honour  our  nature,  deform  our  soul,  ruffle 
our  mind,  and  rack  our  conscience ;  that 
we  should  be  endowed  with  those  worthy 
dispositions  and  affections,  which  do  con. 
stitute  in  our  hearts  a  heaven  of  light,  of 
order,  of  joy,  and  peace,  dignify  our  nature, 
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beautify  our  soul,  clarify  and  cheer  our 
mind ;  that  we  should  eschew  those  prac¬ 
tices,  which  never  go  without  a  retinue  of 
woful  mischiefs  and  sorrows,  embracing 
those  which  always  yield  abundant  fruits  of 
convenience  and  comfort ;  that,  in  short, 
we  should  become  friends  of  God,  fit  to 
converse  with  angels,  and  capable  of  para¬ 
dise. 

God  (saith  St.  Paid  again)  icilleth  all 
men  to  be  saved:  he  icilleth  not  (saith  St. 
Peter)  that  any  man  should  perish.  He 
saith  it  himself,  yea,  he  sweareth  it,  that 
he  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked  *but  that  the  wicked  should  turn  from 
his  way  and  live.'1  And  what  is  this  will? 
what  but  that  we  should  obtain  all  the  good 
whereof  we  are  capable  ;  that  we  should 
be  filled  with  joy,  and  crowned  with  glory ; 
that  we  should  be  fixed  in  an  immoveable 
state  of  happiness,  in  the  perpetual  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  God’s  favour,  and  in  the  light  of 
his  blissful  presence;  that  we  should  be 
rid  of  all  the  evils  to  which  we  are  liable ; 
that  we  should  be  released  from  inextri¬ 
cable  chains  of  guilt,  from  incurable  stings 
of  remorse,  from  being  irrecoverably  en¬ 
gaged  to  pass  a  disconsolate  eternity  in 
utter  darkness  and  extreme  woe  ?  Such  is 
God’s  will ;  to  such  purposes  every  com¬ 
mand,  every  dispensation  of  God  (how  grim, 
bow  rough  soever  it  may  seem)  doth  tend. 
And  do  we  refuse  to  comply  with  that  good 
■will ;  do  we  set  against  it  a  will  of  our  own, 
affecting  things  unworthy  of  us,  things 
unprofitable  to  us,  things  prejudicial  to  our 
best  interests,  things  utterly  baneful  to  our 
souls  ?  Do  we  reject  the  will  that  would  save 
us,  and  adhere  to  a  will  that  would  ruin 
us  ;  a  foolish  and  a  senseless  will,  which, 
slighting  the  immense  treasures  of  heaven, 
the  unfailing  glories  of  God’s  kingdom,  the 
ineffable  joys  of  eternity,  doth  catch  at  spe¬ 
cious  nothings,  doth  pursue  mischievous 
trifles ;  a  shadow  of  base  profit,  a  smoke 
of  vain  honour,  a  flash  of  sordid  pleasure; 
which  passeth  away  like  the  mirth  of  fools, 
or  the  crackling  of  thorns ,w  leaving  only 
soot,  black  and  bitter,  behind  it? 

But  at  least,  ere  we  do  thus,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  whose  will  it  is  that  requireth  our 
compliance. 

It  is  the  will  of  him,  whose  will  did 
found  the  earth,  and  rear  the  heaven ;  * 
whose  will  sustaineth  all  things  in  their 
existence  and  operation ;  whose  will  is  the 
great  law  of  the  world,  which  universal 
nature  in  all  its  motions  doth  observe; 
which  reigneth  in  heaven,  the  blessed  spi- 
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rits  adoring  it ;  which  swaveth  in  hell  it¬ 
self,  the  cursed  fiends  trembling  at  it :  and 
shall  we  alone  (we  pitiful  worms  crawling 
on  earth)  presume  to  murmur,  or  dare  to 
kick  against  it  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  Maker,  who,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  our  other  faculties,  did  create 
and  confer  on  us  the  very  power  of  willing: 
and  shall  we  turn  the  work  of  his  hands, 
the  gift  of  his  bounty,  against  him? 

It  is  the  w  ill  of  our  Preserver,  who  to¬ 
gether  with  all  that  we  are  or  have,  con¬ 
tinually  doth  uphold  our  very  will  itself ; 
so  that  without  employing  any  positive 
force,  merely  by  letting  us  fall  out  of  his 
hand,  he  can  send  us  and  it  back  to  no¬ 
thing:  and  shall  our  will  clash  with  that, 
on  which  it  so  wholly  dependeth ;  without 
which  it  cannot  subsist  one  moment,  or 
move  one  step  forward  in  action  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  who, 
upon  various  indisputable  accounts,  hath  a 
just  right  to  govern  us,  and  an  absolute 
power  to  dispose  of  us :  ought  we  not  there¬ 
fore  to  say  with  old  Eli,  It  is  the  Lord ,  let 
him  do  to  me  as  it  seemeth  good  to  him  t 7 
Is  it  not  extreme  iniquity,  is  it  not  mon¬ 
strous  arrogance  for  us,  in  derogation  to 
his  will,  to  pretend  giving  law,  or  picking 
a  station  to  ourselves?  Do  we  not  mani¬ 
festly  incur  high  treason  against  the  King 
of  heaven,  by  so  invading  his  office,  usurp¬ 
ing  his  authority,  snatching  his  sceptre 
into  our  hands,  and  setting  our  wills  in  his 
throne? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  Judge,  from  whose 
mouth  our  doom  must  proceed,  awarding 
life  or  death,  weal  or  woe  unto  us:  and 
what  sentence  can  we  expect,  what  favour 
can  we  pretend  to,  if  we  presumptuously 
shall  offend,  oppose  that  will,  which  is  the 
supreme  rule  of  justice  and  sole  fountain 
of  mercy  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  Redeemer,  who  hath 
bought  us  with  an  inestimable  price,  and 
with  infinite  pains  hath  rescued  us  from 
miserable  captivity  under  most  barbarous 
enemies,  that  obeying  his  will  we  might 
command  our  own,  and  serving  him  we 
might  enjoy  perfect  freedom :  and  shall  we, 
declining  his  call  and  conduct  out  of  that 
unhappy  state,  bereave  him  of  his  purchase, 
frustrate  his  undertakings,  and  forfeit  to 
ourselves  the  benefit  of  so  great  redemp¬ 
tion? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  best  Friend ;  who 
loveth  us  much  better  than  we  do  love  our¬ 
selves  ;  who  is  concerned  for  our  welfare, 
as  his  own  dearest  interest,  and  greatly 
delighteth  therein ;  who  by  innumerable 
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experiments  hath  demonstrated  an  excess 
of  kindness  to  us  ;  who  in  all  his  dealings 
with  us  purely  doth  aim  at  our  good,  never 
charging  any  duty  on  us,  or  dispensing 
any  event  to  us,  so  much  with  intent  to 
exercise  his  power  over  us,  as  to  express 
his  goodness  toward  us ;  who  never  doth 
afflict  or  grieve  usz  more  against  our  will, 
than  against  his  own  desire ;  never  indeed 
but  when  goodness  itself  calleth  for  it,  and 
even  mercy  doth  urge  thereto ;  to  whom 
we  are  much  obliged,  that  he  vouchsafeth 
to  govern  and  guide  us,  our  service  being 
altogether  unprofitable  to  him,  his  gover¬ 
nance  exceedingly  beneficial  to  us :  and 
doth  not  such  a  will  deserve  regard ;  may 
it  not  demand  compliance  from  us?  To 
neglect  or  infringe  it,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  not 
palpable  folly,  is  it  not  foul  disingenuity, 
is  it  not  detestable  ingratitude  ? 

So  doth  every  relation  of  God  recom¬ 
mend  his  will  to  us ;  and  each  of  his  attri¬ 
butes  doth  no  less:  for, 

It  is  the  will  of  him  who  is  most  holy, 
or  whose  will  is  essential  rectitude:  how 
then  can  we  thwart  it,  without  being  stained 
with  the  guilt,  and  wounded  with  a  sense 
of  great  irregularity  and  iniquity  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  him  who  is  perfectly 
just ;  who  therefore  cannot  but  assert  his 
own  righteous  will,  and  avenge  the  viola¬ 
tion  thereof:  is  it  then  advisable  to  drive 
him  to  that  point  by  wilful  provocation ; 
or  to  run  upon  the  edge  of  necessary  se¬ 
verity  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  him  who  is  infinitely 
wise  ;  who  therefore  doth  infallibly  know 
what  is  best  for  us,  what  doth  most  befit 
our  capacities  and  circumstances  ;  what  in 
the  final  result  will  conduce  to  our  greatest 
advantage  and  comfort :  shall  we  then  pre¬ 
fer  the  dreams  of  our  vain  mind  before  the 
oracles  of  his  wisdom?  shall  we,  forsaking 
the  direction  of  his  unerring  w  ill,  follow 
the  impulse  of  our  giddy  humour  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  him,  who  is  immensely 
good  and  benign,  whose  will  therefore  can 
be  no  other  than  good-will  to  us ;  who  can 
mean  nothing  thereby  but  to  derive  bounty 
and  mercy  on  us :  can  we  then  fail  of  doing 
well,  if  we  put  ourselves  entirely  into  his 
hands  ?  are  we  not  our  own  greatest  ene¬ 
mies,  in  withstanding  his  gracious  inten¬ 
tions  ? 

It  is,  finally,  the  will  of  him  who  is  un¬ 
controllably  powerful ;  whose  will  therefore 
must  prevail  one  way  or  other  ;  either  with 
our  will  or  against  it ;  either  so  as  to  bow 
and  satisfy  us,  or  so  as  to  break  and  plague 
us :  for,  My  counsel  (saith  he)  shall  stand , 
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and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure .*  As  to  his 
dispensations,  we  may  fret,  we  may  wail, 
we  may  bark  at  them  ;  but  we  cannot  alter 
or  avoid  them :  sooner  may  we  by  our  moans 
check  the  tides,  or  by  our  cries  stop  the 
sun  in  his  career,  than  divert  the  current 
of  affairs,  or  change  the  state  of  things 
established  by  God’s  high  decree :  what  he 
layeth  on,  no  hand  can  remove  ;  what  he 
hath  destined,  no  power  can  reverse  :  our 
anger  therefore  will  be  ineffectual,  our 
impatience  will  have  no  other  fruit,  than 
to  aggravate  our  guilt  and  augment  our 
grief. 

As  to  his  commands,  we  may  lift  up  our¬ 
selves  against  them,b  we  may  fight  stoutly, 
we  may  in  a  sort  prove  conquerors ;  but 
it  will  be  a  miserable  victory,  the  trophies 
whereof  shall  be  erected  in  hell,  and  stand 
upon  the  ruins  of  our  happiness  ;  for,  while 
we  insult  over  abused  grace,  we  must  fall 
under  incensed  justice :  if  God  cannot  fairly 
procure  his  will  of  us  in  way  of  due  obe¬ 
dience,  he  will  surely  execute  his  will  upon 
us  in  way  of  righteous  vengeance ;  if  we  do 
not  surrender  our  wills  to  the  overtures  of 
his  goodness,  we  must  submit  our  backs  to 
the  strokes  of  his  anger:  he  must  reign 
over  us,  if  not  as  over  loyal  subjects  to  our 
comfort,  yet  as  over  stubborn  rebels  to  our 
confusion  ;  for  this  in  that  case  will  be  our 
doom,  and  the  last  words  God  will  deign 
to  spend  upon  us,  Those  mine  enemies,  which 
would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them , 
bring  them  hither ,  and  slay  them  before  me.c 

Now  the  God  of  peace ,  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep ,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant ,  make  you  perfect 
in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will ,  working 
in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his 
sight ,  through  Jesus  Christ :  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  everJ  Amen. 

SERMON  XXXVII. 

OF  CONTENTMENT. 

Phil.  iv.  11 _ I  have  learned  in  whatever 

state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content .* 

In  these  wrords,  by  the  example  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  saint,  is  recommended  to  us  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  an  excellent  duty,  or  virtue ;  a 
practice  in  itself  most  worthy,  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  God,  and  immediately  of  great  be¬ 
nefit  to  ourselves  ;  being  indeed  necessary 
towards  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  our 
lives:  it  is  contentedness,  the  virtue  which, 

•  'E yat  ytL{  tttucQov  «»  ot e  * lfjut  aCra^xrf  iTveu. 

•  Isa.  xlvi.  10.  b  Dan.  v.  23.  c  Luke  xix.  27. 
d  Ifeb.  xiii.  20,  21. 
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of  all  other,  doth  most  render  this  world 
acceptable,  and  constituteth  a  kind  of  tem¬ 
poral  heaven ;  which  he  that  hath  is  thereby 
ipso  facto  in  good  measure  happy,  whatever 
other  things  he  may  seem  to  want  ;*  which 
he  that  wanteth,  doth,  however  otherwise 
he  be  furnished,  become  miserable,  and 
carrieth  a  kind  of  hell  within  him :  it  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  but  well  deserve  our  best 
study  about  it,  and  care  to  get  it ;  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  learned  in  what¬ 
ever  state  he  was ,  therein  to  he  content. 

In  discoursing  upon  which  words,  I  shall 
consider  two  particulars  :  first,  the  virtue 
itself  (contentedness  in  every  state),  the 
nature  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  ;  then  the  way  of  attaining  or  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  implied  by  St.  Paul  in  the  words, 
I  have  learned. 

I.  For  explication  of  the  virtue :  the  word 
here  expressing  it  is  aura^Kua,  which  sig¬ 
nified  self-sufficiency,  or  having  enough  of 
oneself ;  f  the  which  is  not  to  be  understood 
absolutely,  as  if  he  took  himself  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  in  nature,  able  to  subsist  of  him¬ 
self,  not  wanting  any  support  or  comfort 
without  himself  (for  this  is  the  property 
and  privilege  of  the  great  El-shaddai .  who 
alone  subsisted  of  himself,  needing  toward 
his  being  and  felicity  nothing  without  him¬ 
self  ;  this  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  man, 
who  is  a  creature  essentially  dependent  for 
his  being  and  subsistence,  indigent  of  many 
things  for  his  satisfaction  and  welfare),  but 
relatively  considering  his  present  state,  the 
circumstances  wherein  he  was,  and  the  ca¬ 
pacities  he  had;  which  by  God’s  disposal 
and  providence  were  such,  that  he  could 
not  want  more  than  he  had  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  or  reach.  He  meant  not  to  exclude 
God,  and  his  providence ;  but  rather  sup¬ 
posed  that  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  his 
self-sufficiency ;  according  as  otherwhere  he 
expressed  it:  Not  as  if  we  were  sufficient 
of  ourselves,  hut  our  sufficiency  is  of  God:  0 
nor  did  he  intend  to  exclude  the  need  of 
other  creatures,  otherwise  than  as  consi¬ 
dered  without  his  possession,  or  beyond  his 
power ;  but  he  meaneth  only,  that  he  did 
not  desire  or  lack  more  than  what  God  had 
supplied  him  with;  had  put  into  his  band1 
or  had  set  within  bis  reach  ;  that  his  will 
did  suit  to  his  state,  his  desire  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  his  power 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  which 
the  apostle  used :  but  for  the  more  full 
and  clear  understanding  the  virtue  itself, 

*  To  d*  otlrxfxa  ri  OtfJAV,  $  fMOVOUlXlVOV  OClflTOV  TO/E?  TOV 

fiiov,  xoci  Lir.bivif  ivbioc. — Arist.  Eth.  i.  7. 

t  1  o  iCbcciueyom  cc-rt b'ti  rrotvrcc  a.  Ol\U%  T‘<rA>j£4<//u.E- 
Tin  ioiK'.VCCl  CO  bi-^Of  TfiOTii^CCI ,  Ol/b<.  /.  I/JLCV. — AlT. 

-'!•  •  2  C'or.  in.  .V. 
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we  shall  first  consider  the  object  about 
which  it  is  conversant;  then  the  several 
acts  which  it  required,  or  wherein  the 
exercise  thereof  consisted  — 

1.  The  object  of  contentedness  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things,  whatever  it  be  (whe¬ 
ther  prosperous  or  adverse,  of  eminency 
or  meanness,  of  abundance  or  scantness), 
wherein  by  divine  Providence  we  are  set  : 
ra  l»  el;  irp it,  the  things  in  ivhich  we  ares 
that  is,  our  present  condition,  with  all 
its  circumstances:  so  it  may  be  generally 
supposed,  considering  that  it  is  ordinary, 
and  almost  natural  for  men  (who  have  not 
learned  as  St.  Paul  had  done,  or  are  not 
instructed  and  exercised  in  the  practice  of 
this  duty)  to  be  dissatisfied  and  disquieted 
in  every  state ;  to  be  always  in  want  of 
something ;  to  find  defects  in  every  fortune ; 
to  fancy  they  may  be  in  better  case,  and  to 
desire  it  earnestly:  if  we  estimate  things 
wisely,  rich  men  are  more  liable  to  discon¬ 
tent  than  poor  men.  It  is  observable,  that 
prosperity  is  a  peevish  thing,  and  men  of 
highest  fortune  are  apt  most  easily  to  re¬ 
sent  the  smallest  things:  a  little  neglect,  a 
slight  word,  an  unpleasing  look  doth  affect 
them  more  than  reproaches,  blows,  wrongs, 
do  those  of  a  mean  condition. 

Prosperity  is  a  nice  and  squeamish  thing, 
and  it  is  hard  to  find  any  thing  able  to  please 
men  of  a  full  and  prosperous  state,  which 
being  uncapable  of  bettering  in  substantial 
things,  they  can  hardly  find  matter  of  solid 
delight.  Whereas  a  poor  estate  is  easily 
comforted  by  the  accession  of  many  things 
which  it  wanteth;  a  good  meal,  a  small 
gift,  a  little  gain,  or  good  success  of  his  la¬ 
bour,  doth  greatly  please  a  poor  man,  with 
a  very  solid  pleasure:  but  a  rich  man  hath 
nothing  to  please  him,  but  a  new  toy,  a 
puff  of  applause,  success  at  a  horse-race,  at 
bowls,  at  hunting ;  in  some  petty  sport  and 
pastime,  which  can  yield  but  a  very  thin 
and  transitory  satisfaction  to  any  man  not 
quite  brutified  and  void  of  sense:  whence 
contentedness  hath  place,  and  is  needful  in 
every  condition,  be  it  in  appearance  never 
so  prosperous,  so  plentiful,  so  pleasant:  In 
the  fulness  of  his  sufficiency  he  shall  he  in 
straits .b 

The  formal  object  thereof  may  indeed 
seem  to  be  a  condition  distasteful  to  our 
sense,  or  cross  to  our  fancy ;  an  adverse  or 
strait  condition ;  a  condition  of  poverty, 
of  disgrace,  of  any  great  inconvenience  or 
distress  incident  to  us  in  this  world  ;  but 
since  the  most  men  are  absolutely  in  such 
a  condition,  exposed  to  so  many  wants  and 
troubles ;  since  many  more  are  needy  com. 

b  Job  xx.  22 ;  Chrys.  tom.  via.  p.  08. 
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paratively,  wanting  the  conveniences  that 
others  enjoy,  and  which  themselves  affect ; 
since  there  are  few,  who  in  right  estima¬ 
tion  are  not  indigent  and  poor,  that  is,  who 
do  not  desire  and  fancy  themselves  to  want 
many  things  which  they  have  not  (for  wealth 
consisteth  not  so  much  in  the  possession 
of  goods,  as  in  apprehension  of  freedom 
from  want,  and  in  satisfaction  of  desires), 
since  care,  trouble,  disappointment,  satiety, 
and  discontent  following  them,  do  not  only 
haunt  cottages,  and  stick  to  the  lowest  sort 
of  people,  but  do  even  frequent  palaces, 
and  pursue  men  of  highest  rank ;  therefore 
any  state  may  be  the  object  of  contented¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  duty  is  of  a  very  general 
concernment ;  princes  themselves  need  to 
learn  it;  the  lessons  teaching  it,  and  the 
arguments  persuading  it,  may  as  well  suit 
the  rich  and  noble,  as  the  poor  and  the 
peasant ;  so  our  apostle  himself  doth  inti¬ 
mate  in  the  words  immediately  following 
our  text :  I  know  both  how  to  be  abased ,  and 
I  know  how  to  abound;  every  where  and  in 
all  things  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full ,  and 
to  be  hungry ;  both  to  abound ,  and  to  suffer 
need:*  he  had  the  art,  not  only  to  manage 
well  both  conditions,  but  to  he  satisfied  in 
either. 

But  seeing  real  adversity,  poverty,  and 
disgrace,  have  naturally  the  strongest  in¬ 
fluence  in  disturbing  and  disordering  our 
minds ;  that  contentedness  is  plainly  most 
needful  in  such  cases,  as  the  proper  sup¬ 
port,  or  medicine  of  our  mind  in  them; 
that  other  states  do  need  it  only  as  they,  by 
fancy  or  infirmity,  do  symbolize  or  conspire 
with  these ;  therefore  unto  persons  in  these 
states  we  shall  more  explicitly  apply  our  di¬ 
rections  and  persuasions,  as  to  the  proper 
and  primary  subjects  of  contentedness ;  the 
which  by  analogy,  or  parity  of  reason,  may 
be  extended  to  all  others,  who  by  imaginary 
wants  and  distresses  do  create  displeasure 
to  themselves.  So  much  for  the  object,  or 
the  subject,  of  the  virtue. 

2.  The  acts,  wherein  the  practice  thereof 
consisteth  (which  are  necessary  ingredients 
or  constant  symptoms  of  it),  belong  either 
to  the  mind  and  understanding,  or  to  the 
will  and  appetite,  or  to  external  demeanour 
and  practice ;  being,  1 .  right  opinions  and 
judgments  of  mind ;  2.  fit  dispositions  and 
affections  of  heart ;  3.  outward  good  actions 
and  behaviours,  in  regard  to  our  condition 
and  the  events  befalling  us;  the  former 
being  as  the  root  and  stock,  the  latter  as 
the  fruits  and  the  flowers  of  the  duty :  unto 
which  may  be  reduced  the  correspondent 
negations,  or  ahsence  of  bad  judgments, 

•  Phil.  iv.  12. 


affections,  and  deportments  in  respect  to 
the  same  objects. 

(1.)  As  to  our  opinions  and  judgments 
of  things,  contentedness  requireth,  that, 

1.  We  should  believe  our  condition, 

whatever  it  be,  to  be  determined  by  God ; 
and  that  all  events  befalling  us  do  proceed 
from  him ;  at  least  that  he  permitteth  and 
ordereth  them,  according  to  his  judgment 
and  pleasure ;  ™  0s«  *«.;  yeXa  x’aSu- 

all,  as  the  prophet  singeth,  both  good 
and  evil ,  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Most  High;  that  affliction  (as  Job  said), 
cometh  not  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth 
trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground ;c  as  a 
thing  arising  spontaneously,  or  sowed  by 
the  hand  of  some  creature  ;  but  rather  de- 
scendeth  from  him,  who  saith,  I  form  the 
light,  and  create  darkness;  I  make  peace , 
and  create  evil;  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things. f 

We  are  apt,  when  any  thing  falletli  out 
unpleasant  to  us,  to  exclaim  against  for¬ 
tune,  and  to  accuse  our  stars;  or  to  in¬ 
veigh  against  the  second  causes  which 
immediately  offend  us,  ascribing  all  to  their 
influence ;  *  which  proceeding  doth  argue 
in  us  a  heathenish  ignorance  and  infide¬ 
lity,  or  at  least  much  inconsiderateness, 
and  impotency  of  mind;  that  our  judgment 
is  blinded  and  clouded,  or  perverted  and 
seduced  by  ill  passions ;  for  that  in  truth 
there  is  not  in  the  world  any  occurrence 
merely  fortuitous  or  fatal  (all  being  guided 
and  wielded  by  the  powerful  hand  of  the 
all-wise  and  almighty  God),  there  is  no 
creature  which  in  its  agency  doth  not  depend 
upon  God,  as  the  instrument  of  his  will,  or 
subordinate  thereto ;  wherefore  upon  every 
event  we  should,  raising  our  minds  above 
all  other  causes,  discern  and  acknowledge 
God’s  hand;  as  David  did,  when  Shimei 
cursed  him :  Let  him  (said  the  good  king) 
curse,  because  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him , 
Curse  David ;B  as  Job  did,  when  he  was 
rifled  of  his  goods:  The  Lord,  (said  he) 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;h  as 
our  Saviour  did,  when,  in  regard  to  the 
sore  hardships  he  was  designed  to  undergo, 
he  said,  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  ?  * 

2.  Hence  we  should  always  judge  every 
thing  which  happeneth  to  be  throughly 
good  and  fit,  worthy  (all  things  considered) 
to  he  appointed,  or  permitted,  by  that  Go¬ 
vernor  of  things ;  not  entertaining  any 
harsh  thoughts  of  God,  as  if  he  were  not 
enough  wise,  just,  or  benign  in  ordering  us 

*  Atque  Dcos,  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  mater, 
a  Soph.  Aj.  Lor.  •  Lam.  iii.  38;  Amos  iii.  G; 

1  Kines  xii.  IS,  24.  <  La.  xlv.  7.  *  2  Sam.  xvi.  10. 

b  Job  i.21.  >  John  xviii.  II. 
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to  be  afflicted  or  crossed;  but  taking  all 
occurrences  to  be  well  consistent  with  all 
God’s  holy  perfections  and  attributes.* 

We  are  apt  to  conceit  that  the  world  is 
ill  ordered,  when  we  do  not  thrive  and 
prosper  therein ;  that  every  thing  is  irre¬ 
gular  which  squareth  not  to  the  models  of 
our  fancy ;  that  things  had  gone  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  our  designs  had  found  success:  but 
these  are  vain  and  perverse  conceits;  for 
that  certainly  is  most  good  which  seemeth 
good  to  God ;  f  his  will  is  a  perfect  stan¬ 
dard  of  right  and  convenience,  his  eye 
never  aimeth  wrong,  his  hand  never  faileth 
to  hit  the  mark  of  what  is  best:  All  his 
paths  are  mercy  and  truth ;  he  is  righteous 
in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works;) 
so  did  king  Hezekiah  rightly  judge,  when, 
upon  denunciation  of  a  sad  doom  to  his 
country  and  posterity,  he  replied  to  the 
prophet,  Good  is  the  trord  of  the  Lord , 
which  thou  hast  spoken ; k  so  even  the  pagan 
sage  discerned,  when  he  thus  rebuked  a 
malecontent:  You  slave,  do  you  forsooth 
desire  any  thing ,  but  what  is  best  ?  and  is  not 
that  only  best,  u'hich  seemeth  best  to  God t  J 
3.  We  should  even  be  satisfied  in  our 
mind,  that,  according  to  God’s  purpose, 
all  events  do  tend  and  conduce  to  our  par¬ 
ticular  welfare ;  being  not  only  good  to  us 
as  members  of  the  world,  and  in  order  to 
more  general  ends,  but  serving  towards  our 
private  benefit  and  advantage.  We  may 
be  ready  perhaps  to  confess,  that  whatever 
happeneth  may  be  indeed  just  and  fit  in 
some  distant  and  occult  respects ;  but  hard¬ 
ly  can  we  be  induced  to  allow,  that  what 
we  feel  offensive  to  our  sense  and  fancy  is 
really  good  for  us,  or  was  meant  for  our 
benefit ;  we  cannot  easily  discern  any  thing 
of  love  or  favour  in  such  matters:  those 
sort  of  aphorisms,  in  holy  scripture,  Happy 
is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth ;  as  many 
as  I  love ,  I  rebuke  and  chasten ; 1  sound 
strangely,  and  are  huge  paradoxes  to  us; 
such  is  our  blindness  of  mind,  and  dullness 
of  apprehension:  but  God  knoweth  with 
so  exact  a  skilfulness  to  manage  things, 
that  every  particular  occurrence  shall  be 
advantageous  to  the  person  whom  it  touch- 
eth ;  and  accordingly  to  each  one  he  dis- 
penseth  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  him ; 


*  l\et^OL-x.ejev (rtuuiv  roivvv  rra^axaXo)  ra>  <ro$aj  too  rravTOg 
xai  trn^ttifjuv  rot  oixovou.ouu.iva,  otoix  tot  ocv 
ri  xav  Ouui^r,,  xav  XoTyfa,  \C. — Thcod.  Ep.  13G. 

t  riacc.it  homini  quiccpiid  Deo  jducuit. —  Sen.  Ep.  75. 
2n'jyi/v  ya$  y^r,  tx  rx*a  vyg  app-^rou  trop/ag  TguTxvtu- 
ourivoc,  xai  raurx  travToog  vopc^Uv  trutJ^i^ovTx. —  Thcod. 
Ep.  15. 

Oi  hi  yctf  u>(  <ro$og  to  ovpo^i^ov.  xai  ug  uyxOog  rouro  y- 
fj.iv  T*ayfjM.nuiTat. — Id.  Ep.  18. 

$  ' AvStairobov,  aXXo  ya {  OtXug,  *j  to  afjotivov  ;  aXXo  ouv 
ci  afxuvov,  ri  to  i)iu  hoxouv ; — Arr.  xi.  7. 

,  J  i'sal.  xxv.  10 ;  cxlv.  17.  k  2  Kings  xx.  19. 

.*  Job  v.  17  ;  Jurnes  i.  12  :  Kev.  iii.  19;  Prov.  iii.  12. 


whence,  as  frequently  it  is  necessary  for 
our  good  that  we  should  be  crossed  (for 
that  indeed  otherwise  we  should  often  much 
harm,  sometimes  we  should  quite  undo 
ourselves),  so  it  always,  when  God  so  or- 
dereth  it,  is  to  be  deemed  most  profitable 
and  wholesome  for  us:  we  are  therefore 
in  reason  obliged  to  take  the  saddest  ac¬ 
cidents  and  sharpest  afflictions,  coming 
upon  us  by  Providence,  to  be  no  other  than 
fatherly  corrections,  or  friendly  rebukes, 
designed  to  render  us  good  and  happy; 
as  arguments  therefore  and  instances  of 
especial  good-will  towards  us;  conceiving 
under  every  dispensation,  that  we  do,  as  it 
were,  hear  God  speaking  to  us,  as  he  did  to 
those  in  the  prophet :  I  know  the  thoughts 
that  I  think  toward  you ,  thoughts  of  peace, 
and  not  of  evil,  to  give  you  an  expected  end.'" 

4.  Hence  we  are  to  believe,  that  our  pre¬ 
sent  condition  (whatever  it  be  to  the  carnal 
or  worldly  sense)  is  in  right  judgment,  all 
things  considered,  the  best,  most  proper, 
most  desirable  for  us ;  better  than  we,  if  it 
urere  at  our  discretion  and  choice,  should 
put  ourselves  into:  for  that  God  (the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  all  men,  who  desireth  that  no  man 
should  perish :  who  is  good  to  all,  and  whose 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works ; n  who 
exceedingly  tendereth  the  welfare  of  his 
children  and  subjects)  doth  ever  (here  in 
this  life,  the  time  of  merit  and  trial)  with 
a  most  wise  good-will  design  our  best  good ; 
and  by  the  most  proper  methods  (such  as 
do  best  suit  our  circumstances  and  capa¬ 
cities)  doth  aim  to  draw  us  into  happiness; 
and  accordingly  doth  assign  a  station  for 
us  most  befitting  in  order  to  that  great  end: 
we  therefore  should  think  ourselves  well 
placed,  because  we  are  where  God  doth 
set  us;  that  we  have  enough,  because  we 
have  what  God  allotteth  us. 

There  are  other  more  particular  judg¬ 
ments,  which  contentedness  involveth,  or 
which  arc  required  toward  it ;  such  as  these : 
that  nothing  originally  is  due  to  us,  but 
all  cometh  purely  from  divine  favour  and 
bounty ;  that  all  adversities  are  justly  and 
deservedly  indicted  on  us,  as  the  due  wages, 
or  natural  fruits  of  our  sins ;  that  our  hap¬ 
piness  dependeth  not  on  any  present  enjoy¬ 
ments  or  possessions,  but  may  well  subsist 
without  them ;  that  a  competency  (or  so 
much  as  sufticeth  to  maintain  our  life  with¬ 
out  intolerable  pain)  ought  to  satisfy  our 
desires:  but  these  and  the  like  judgments 
will  come  opportunely  to  be  considered  as 
motives  to  the  practice  of  the  duty. 

(2.)  From  such  acts  of  our  mind,  or  in- 

ra  Jer.  xxix.  11.  ”1  Tim.  li.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ; 

2  Pet.  iii.  9 ;  Paul.  cxlv.  9. 
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tellective  part,  concerning  things  incident 
to  us,  should  proceed  the  following  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  will  and  affection :  — 

1.  We  should  entertain  all  occurrences, 
how  grievous  soever  to  us,  with  entire  sub¬ 
mission,  and  resignation  of  our  will  to  the 
w ill  of  God ;  wholly  acquiescing  in  his  good 
pleasure ;  saying  in  our  hearts  after  our 
Lord,  Let  not  my  will ,  but  thine  be  done; 
with  good  Eli,  It  is  the  Lord ,  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  him  good;  with  David,  Be¬ 
hold  here  I  am ,  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth 
good  to  him ;  even  with  Socrates,  If  so  it 
pleaseth  God ,  so  let  it  be;*  with  Epictetus, 
I  always  chiefly  will  that  which  Cometh  to 
pass;  for  I  account  that  better  which  God 
willeth ,  than  what  I  will  myself;  I  will  ad¬ 
here  as  a  minister  and  followet  to  him ,  / 
pursue ,  I  affect ,  I  simply  will  with  him :  f  0 
looking  upon  them  as  sent  from  God,  we 
should  heartily  bid  them  welcome,  we  should 
kindly  embrace  them,  we  should  use  them 
with  all  fair  respect:  Uava.Z,mecu  ™  ru^ai- 
ytvra  (to  hug,  or  kindly  to  embrace  things 
incident),  to  love  things 

dispensed  by  Providence v),  are  precepts, 
which  even  as  dictated  by  natural  reason, 
philosophers  do  much  inculcate. 

This  excludeth  all  rebellious  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  swellings  of  mind  against  Provi¬ 
dence,  such  as  argue  that  we  dislike  God’s 
government ;  that,  were  we  able,  we  should 
struggle  with  God’s  will ;  that  we  gladly 
would  shake  off'  his  yoke;  all  such  ill  re¬ 
sentment  and  repining  at  our  lot,  which 
maketh  God’s  hand  grievous,  and  his  yoke 
uneasy  to  us;  such  affections  as  the  Wise 
Man  toucheth,  when  he  saith,  The  foolish¬ 
ness  of  man perverteth  his  way,  and  his  heart 
fretteth  against  the  Lord .q 

2.  We  should  bear  all  things  with  steady 
calmness  and  composedness  of  mind,  sup¬ 
pressing  or  quelling  those  tumults,  those 
storms,  those  excesses  of  passion,  which 
the  sense  of  things  disgustful  is  apt  to  ex¬ 
cite  ;  such  as  are  immoderate  grief,  fierce 
anger,  irksome  despair,  and  the  like.  No 
adversity  should  so  ruffle  our  minds,  as  to 
defeat  or  pervert  the  use  of  our  reason, 
so  as  to  hinder  us  from  perceiving  or  per¬ 
forming  what  becometh  us,  so  as  to  engage 
us  into  any  irregular  or  unseemly  beha¬ 
viour.  { 

3.  \\  e  should  indeed  bear  the  worst  events 
with  an  lutv/iia,  that  is,  with  a  sweet  and 

*fF»  Tot’jrr)  Ota;  f/XM,  txCty.  ytvifQot. 

T  Ait  fjtxkkc*  Ol/ u>  to  yivcutvov*  z$i»ttov  yx*  r.yoZ  uou , 

*  o&tog  Btku,  v  lyin'  'Tooa-x’uTotjuu  huzovo;  zxt  azol.outio; 
ixt.vut,  ffxtccLuZ,  ofiyotuu,  oc^rkot;  cvvOiko*. — A  IT.  iii.  7. 

I  Let  no  man  be  moved  by  these  afflictions  ;  ,ur, bitec 
rxivirOxc  (i.  e.  0o»vZurba u. — Chrys.) —  1  Thess.  iii.  3. 

°  Luke  xxii.  42;  1  Sam.  iii.  18;  2  Sam.  xv.  2G. 
•*M.  Anton.  3,  4,  2,  17,  10,  11,  12,  1.  «*  Trov.xix.3. 


cheerful  disposition  of  mind,  so  as  not  to 
be  put  out  of  humour;  not  to  be  dejected 
or  quite  discouraged  by  them,*  not  to  fall 
into  that  heaviness ,  which,  as  the  Wise  Man 
saith,  maketh  the  heart  of  man  to  stoop ;r 
but  rather  finding  delight  and  complaoence 
in  them,  as  considering  whence  they  come, 
whither  they  aim  and  tend :  such  was  the 
disposition  and  demeanour  of  the  apostles 
and  primitive  good  Christians  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  grievous  adversities  and  suf¬ 
ferings  ;f  they  rejoiced ,  &c.  they  did  take, 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  they  did 
account  it  all  joy  when  they  fell  into  divers 
tribulations ;  they  were,  a;  kvvov:uivoi,  a.u  2= 
zaieovn;,  as  grieved,  but  always  rejoicing  ;s 
their  state  was  grievous,  but  their  heart 
was  constantly  cheerful.  Such  a  constant 
frame  of  mind  we  should  maintain,  so  con¬ 
tinually  prepared  we  should  be  against  all 
contingencies,  that  nothing  should  happen 
amiss  to  us,  so  as  deeply  to  affect  us,  or  to 
unsettle  us  in  our  humour ;  that  every  thing 
from  God’s  hand  should  be  acceptable ;  that 
no  sadness  may  seize  on  us,  at  least  that 
we  do  not  indulge  or  cherish  it ;  that  in 
nowise  we  suffer  any  regret  to  quench  that 
spiritual  comfort  and  joy  in  God,  which 
becometh  the  upright,  as  the  Psalmist  saith 
and  which  we  are  so  often  enjoined  perpe¬ 
tually  to  maintain,  as  in  all  cases,  so  parti¬ 
cularly  under  afflictions  and  trials.*  We 
cannot  indeed  hardly  be  content,  if  we  are 
not  cheerful ;  for  it  is  hard  to  be  altogether 
on  the  suffering  and  bearing  hand,  without 
any  pleasure :  the  mind  can  hardly  stand 
in  a  poise,  so  as  neither  to  sorrow  nor  joy ; 
we  cannot  digest  adversity,  if  we  do  not 
relish  it ;  we  shall  not  submit  to  it  as  his 
will,  if  we  do  not  take  it  for  an  argument 
of  his  love:  thboxu,  /  (saith  St.  Paul)  have 
a  liking  or  pleasure  in  infirmities ,  in  re¬ 
proaches,  in  necessities ,  in  persecutions,  in 
distresses  for  Christ's  sake :  for  when  I  am 
weak,  then  lam  strons.'1 

4.  We  should  with  faith  and  hope  rely 
and  wait  on  God  for  the  removal  or  ease¬ 
ment  of  our  afflictions ;  or,  however,  we 
should  confide  in  him  for  grace,  and  strength 
to  support  them  w  ell :  as  our  Saviour  did, 
when  he  prayed,  Father,  if  thou  be  wiling, 
remove  this  cup;  as  they  did  in  the  prophet, 
who  said,  In  the  ivay  of  thy  judgments,  O 
Lord,  we  have  waited  on  thee  ;*  according  to 

*  'H  ZXTX  ZOtTUOV  ktPTY,  B<X.VOC.TO*  XXT%»yxZlTXC . - 2  Cor. 

vii.  10. 

t  E i>Zexu  *>  octrBivitxi;,  tv  Cfiottriv,  tv  otvxyxou;,  tv  jrr«- 
voTXfieue  vTt»  X{i*tov. — 2  Cor.  xii.  10. 

h.l(  T  XffXV  OTOUCVY,*,  ZXi  fZXX  £OUliU.i  XV  (J.ITCC  Z'XPX;.— 

Col.  i.  1 1. 

r  Prov.  xii.  22.  ■  Acts  v.  41  ;  Heb.  x.  34;  James 

i.  2;  2  Cor.  vi.  10.  1  Psal.  xxxiii.  1  ;  xcvii.  12;  Pliil. 

»v.  4  ;  iii.  1  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  II  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13»  u  2  Cor. 
xii.  10.  v  Luke  xxii.  42;  Isa.  xxvi.  8  ;  xxxiii.  2. 
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that  rule  in  the  Lamentations,  It  is  good 
that  a  man  should  both  hope ,  and  wait 
quietly  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord;"1  and 
those  precepts  in  the  Psalms,  Rest  in  the 
lord ,  and  wait  patiently  for  him  :  wait  upon 
the  Lord ,  be  of  good  courage ,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart! 

W e  should  in  any  case  be  ready  with  the 
holy  Psalmist  thus  to  interrogate  and  sus¬ 
tain  ourselves:  Why  art  thou  cast  down ,  O 
my  soul ,  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within 
met  Hope  thou  in  God;  for  1  shall  yet 
praise  him,  for  the  help  of  his  countenance ! 

Remembering  and  considering,  that  (as 
we  are  expressly  taught  in  scripture,  and 
as  all  our  religion  doth  clearly  suppose) 
God  knowetli  to  rescue  the  godly  out  of  tri¬ 
bulation1  (he  knoweth  the  proper  season, 
when  it  is  fit  to  do  it;)  that  he  is  faithful, 
and  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above 
what  we  are  able;  but  will  with  the  temp¬ 
tation  also  make  a  ivay  to  escape ,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  bear  it ; a  reflecting,  I  say, 
on  these  certain  points  of  Christian  truth, 
we  should  never  sorrow  as  those  who  are 
without  hope ;b  we  should  never  despair  of 
a  good  riddance  from  our  adversity,  when 
it  shall  be  seasonable  or  beneficial  for  us  ; 
we  should  always  be  assured  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  support  under  it,  which  is  usually  bet¬ 
ter  than  deliverance  from  it ; c  our  minds 
should  never  sink  into  despondency  or  dis¬ 
consolateness  :  that  this  is  practicable  in 
the  worst  case,  we  have  conspicuous  in¬ 
stances  to  assure  us ;  it  hath  been  the 
practice  of  most  illustrious  and  excellent 
persons,  particularly  of  the  holy  apostles ; 
never  was  any  condition,  in  outward  re¬ 
spects  and  appearance,  more  forlorn  and 
dismal  than  was  theirs ;  yet  it  nowise  be¬ 
reaved  them  of  hope  or  courage :  We  (they 
could  say)  are  troubled  oil  every  side,  yet 
not  distressed;  we  are  perplexed ,  but  not  in 
despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed.11 

5.  We  should  indeed  not  so  much  as 
faint  or  languish  in  our  minds  upon  any 
such  occasion ;  no  adversity  should  impair 
the  forces  of  our  reason  or  our  spirit; 
should  enervate  our  courage,  or  slacken 
our  industry ;  should  render  us  sick,  or 
weak  in  heart ;  for,  If  (saith  the  Wise 
Man)  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy 
strength  is  small  (it  is  the  sign  of  an  infirm 
mind),  and,  m  not  to  falter  or  de¬ 

cay,  m  i*Aui< rtui,  not  to  be  dissolved,  or 
disjointed,  in  our  souls  (as  the  body  is  in 

w  Lam.  iii.  26.  *  Psal.  xxxvii.  7 ;  xxvii.  14 ;  xl.  1  ; 

xxxiii.  20;  lxii.  1  ;  xxv.  3;  lxix.  6;  xvi.  8.  y  Psal. 
xlii.  5.  *  2  Pet.  ii.  3 ;  1  Pet.  v.  7  ;  Matt.  vi.  25. 

•  I  Cor.  x.  13.  k  J  Thess.  iv.  13.  c  Isa.  xl.  31  ; 
Alic.  vii.  7.  d  2  Cor.  iv.  8;  1  Cor.  iv.  11. 
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scorbutic  distempers),  are  rules  prescribed 
to  us  in  such  cases : e  we  do  then  indeed 
need  a  firm  and  robust  constitution  of  soul,* 
we  should  then  bear  up  most  resolutely  and 
stoutly:  the  encouragement  of  Moses  to 
the  people,  entering  upon  battle,  may  well 
be  accommodated  to  us,  in  regard  to  our 
conflict  with  adversities:  Let  not  your 
hearts  faint,  fear  not  and  do  not  tremble , 
neither  be  ye  terrified  because  of  them! 

6.  We  should  not  be  weary  of  our  con¬ 
dition,  or  have  irksome  longings  for  alte¬ 
ration  ;  but,  with  a  quiet  indifferency  and 
willingness  of  mind,  lie  under  it  during 
God’s  pleasure ;  according  to  the  Wise 
Man’s  advice,  My  son,  despise  not  the  chas¬ 
tening  of  the  Lord,  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction ; e  and  that  of  the  apostle,  en¬ 
forced  by  our  Lord’s  example,  Consider 
him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sin¬ 
ners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and 
faint  in  your  minds!  We  should  not  think 
God  slow,  or  his  time  long  and  tedious,  as 
if  he  were  forgetful  of  us,  or  backward  to 
succour  us ;  as  the  Psalmist  was  inclined 
to  do,  when  in  the  day  of  trouble  he  brake 
forth  into  these  conceits  and  expressions: 
Will  the  Lord  cast  off  for  ever,  and  will  he 
be  favourable  no  moret  Is  his  mercy  clean 
gone  for  ever,  doth  his  promise  fail  for  ever¬ 
more  t  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ? 
hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  merriest1 
Thus  he  in  a  sad  mood  was  apt  to  think 
and  speak;  but,  recollecting  himself,  he 
perceived  it  was  his  error,  and  confessed 
it  was  his  fault  thus  to  imagine,  I  said,  it 
was  mine  infirmity;  and  it  will  be  ours  like¬ 
wise,  if  we  entertain  such  conceptions  and 
resentments :  we  should  with  the  same 
mind  endure  our  present  state,  as  we  do 
pass  through  a  hard  winter,  or  a  time  of 
foul  weather,  taking  it  for  seasonable  and 
fit,  because  the  wise  Author  of  nature  hath 
so  appointed  and  ordered  it. 

7.  We  should  by  adverse  accidents  be 
rendered  lowly  iu  our  own  eyes,  and  sober 
in  our  conceits  of  ourselves;  meek  and 
gentle,  tender  and  pliable  in  our  temper 
and  frame  of  spirit;  sensible  of  our  un- 
worthiness  and  meanness,  of  our  natural 
frailty,  penury,  and  misery,  of  our  actual 
offences  and  miscarriages ;  deeply  affected 
in  regard  to  the  awful  majesty  and  power, 
to  the  perfect  holiness  and  strict  justice  of 
God ;  they  should  quell  our  haughty  stomach 
they  should  supple  our  stiff  wilfulness,  they 
should  soften  our  hard  hearts,  they  should 
mitigate  our  peevish  humours:  to  effect 

*  - —  nunc  animia  opua  eat,  nunc  pectore  firmo. 

0  Prov.  xxiv.  10  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  1G;  Kev.  ii.  3;  2  Theil. 
iii.  13:  Gill.  vi.  9;  Ueb.  xii.  3.  U)cut.  xx.  3. 
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these  things,  is  usually  the  design  of  such 
accidents,  and  it  is  ever  the  best  fruit  of 
them :  this  is  that  which  St.  Peter  adviseth 
to,  when  he  saith,  Be  humbled  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God;>  which  God  ap- 
proveth,  and  encourageth  with  a  gracious 
promise,  when  he  saith,  To  this  man  will 
I  look ,  even  to  him  that  is  of  a  poor  and 
contrite  spirit ,  and  trembleth  at  my  word  :k 
this  disposition  is  an  inseparable  adherent 
to  contentedness ;  he  that  hath  not  his  spirit 
thus  broken,  or  mollified,  will  hardly  be 
content  in  any  state  ;  he  that  is  haughty 
in  conceit,  and  sturdy  in  humour,  will  every 
where  find  that  which  will  cross  and  dis¬ 
turb  him. 

8.  It  is  required  that  we  should,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  meanness,  any  hardness 
of  our  condition,  be  meekly  and  kindly  af¬ 
fected  toward  others,  being  satisfied  and 
pleased  with  their  more  prosperous  state.* 
We  should  not  be  angry  with  the  world, 
because  we  do  not  thrive  or  flourish  in  it ; 
we  should  not  be  sullen  or  peevish  toward 
any  man,  because  his  fortune  is  better  than 
ours ;  we  should  not  repine  or  grudge  at 
the  good  success  of  any  of  our  brethren, 
because  we  want  the  like  ourselves ;  we 
should  rather  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice 
innocently  filching  some  pleasure  from 
them,  or  borrowing  some  satisfaction  from 
their  enjoyments.  It  is  human  thus  to  do, 
because  of  the  natural  cognation  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  men ;  it  is  more  especially  Christian , 
because  of  our  spiritual  consanguinity ;  by 
virtue  whereof  we  are  so  knit  together, 
and  made  members  each  to  other ,  that,  if 
(as  St.  Paul  telleth  us)  one  member  suffer , 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  and  if  one 
member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  should 
rejoice  with  it  :m  we  can  hardly  be  content 
without  thus  appropriating  the  goods,  and 
sharing  in  the  delights  of  others ;  he  can 
never  be  content,  who  looketh  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  other  men’s  prosperity ;  he  cannot 
do  well  himself,  who  loveth  not  to  see  his 
neighbour  do  well ;  numberless  occasions 
will  happen  to  discompose  and  vex  him. 

Adversity  impatiently  borne  is  apt  to 
sour  our  spirits,  and  render  us  froward  to¬ 
ward  men ;  especially  when  it  proceedeth 
from  the  unkindness,  ingratitude,  or  trea- 
chery  of  friends,  or  of  persons  obliged  to 
us  for  our  good-will,  or  for  benefits  done 
to  them:  but  nothing  should  render  us  un¬ 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  world,  nothing 

*  Ita  plerumque  contingit,  ut  dum  aliquos^fratres 
nostros  in  quantulacunquv  roquie  constitutos" in  me- 
diis  nostris  anxietatibus  cogitamus,  non  parva  ex  parto 
rccreemur,  tanquain  ct  nos  ideo  ipsi  quictius,  tran- 
quilliusque  vivauius. — Aug.  Up.  144. 

I  1  Tct.  v.  6.  Isa.  lxvi.  2.  1  Rom.  xii.  IS. 

m  Rom.  xii.  IS ;  I  Cor.  xii.  M. 


should  extinguish  charity  in  us  toward 
any  man  ;  so  plain  reason  teacheth  us,  so 
great  examples  enforce:  Moses  did  not 
lose  his  affection  towards  his  countrymen, 
because  he  was  by  one  of  them  threatened 
away  into  banishment  and  vagrancy ;  the 
apostles  became  not  disaffected  to  the 
world,  because  it  misused  and  persecuted 
them ;  our  Lord  did  continue  most  earnest¬ 
ly  to  desire,  and  laboriously  to  endeavour 
the  good  of  those  who  most  despitefully 
used  him:  like  theirs,  in  all  cases,  should 
our  disposition  be ;  we  should  ever  observe 
the  Psalmist’s  advice,  Cease  from  anger, 
forsake  wrath ,  fret  not  thyself  in  anywise 
to  do  evil .“ 

9.  Again :  Contentedness  doth  imply  a 
freedom  from  all  solicitude  and  anxiety  of 
mind,  in  reference  to  provision  for  our 
needs,  and  conveniences  of  life ;  according 
to  those  rules  and  precepts  of  casting  our 
burden  and  care  upon  the  Lord ,  of  being 
careful  for  nothing ,  but  commending  our 
affairs  to  Gods  ordering;0  according  to 
that  most  comfortable  precept  of  our  Lord, 
Take  no  care. ,  saying ,  What  shall  we  eat  ? 
or,  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  How  shall  we 
be  clothed  ?  for  your  heavenly  Father  know - 
eth  that  ye  want  all  these  things .p  If  we 
do  not  thus,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  we 
should  be  content ;  if  we  do  not  depend 
upon  Providence,  we  cannot  escape  being 
often  distracted  with  care,  and  perplexed 
with  fear ;  wre  cannot  cheerfully  hope  for 
any  thing  we  need,  nor  be  quietly  secure 
of  any  thing  we  possess. 

10.  It  requireth  also  that  we  should  curb 
our  desires,  and  confine  them  in  the  nar¬ 
rowest  bounds  we  can  ;  so  as  not  to  affect 
more  in  quantity,  or  better  in  quality,  than 
our  nature  and  state  do  require :  f  if  we 
must  have  superfluities,  if  we  can  only  re¬ 
lish  dainties,  we  shall  never  be  pleased;  for 
as  nature  hath  limits,  and  is  content  with 
little  ;  as  there  is  no  state  in  this  world, 
the  exigences  whereof  may  not  be  answered 
with  a  competence ;  so  curiosity  is  an  in¬ 
finite  and  insatiable  thing  :  He  that  loveth 
pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man ;  he  that  loveth 
wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich  ;q  that  is,  he 
which  is  curious  and  nice  in  his  desires 
will  never  have  enough:  J  the  rule  which, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  should  regulate  our 
desires,  is  this:  Having  food  and  raiment , 
let  us  with  them  be  satisfied :r  if  this  will 

t  ‘TOXuTlXl'lOLS  a.'ToXccic'JdlV  ol  Y, XKTTCt  TeCjTY,i 

5s oLLivot. — Epic,  ad  Mencec. 

Ventre  nihil  novi  frugalius. — Jun.  Sat.  v.  6. 

$  A»  y.aunx,  ai/O’tv  ossZl/f  olutcc*xIix,  ‘risiotitiroci.  —  Cl* 
Alex.  Peed.  ii. 
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0  1  Pet.  v.  7  ;  Psal.  xxxvii.  5;  Iv.  23;  Phil.  iv.  G. 

p  Matt.  vi.  31.  q  Prov.  xxi.  17.  r  1  Tim.  vi.  H, 
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satisfy  us,  we  may  easily  obtain  satisfac¬ 
tion:*  a  moderate  industry,  with  God’s 
blessing,  will  procure  so  much ;  God  hath 
promised  to  bestow  it ;  if  this  will  not  suf¬ 
fice,  there  is  no  sure  way  of  getting  or 
keeping  more:  as  God  is  nowise  obliged 
to  provide  us  superfluities,  or  concerned  to 
relieve  our  extravagant  longings ;  so  we 
may  fear  that  Providence  will  be  ready  to 
cross  us  in  our  cares  and  endeavours  tend¬ 
ing  to  those  purposes  ;  so  that  we  shall  be 
disappointed  in  the  procurement,  or  dis¬ 
turbed  in  the  fruition  of  such  needless 
things.  However,  he  that  is  most  scant  in 
his  desires,  is  likely  to  be  most  content  in 
his  mind:  He  (as  Socrates  said)  is  nearest 
the  gods  (who  need  nothing)  that  needeth 
fewest  things f 

In  fine,  contentedness  doth  import,  that, 
whatever  our  condition  is,  our  minds  and 
affections  should  be  modelled  and  squared 
just  according  to  it;  so  that  our  inclina¬ 
tions  be  compliant,  our  desires  be  congru¬ 
ous  thereto ;  so  that  easily  we  can  comport 
with  the  inconveniences,  can  relish  the  com¬ 
forts,  can  improve  the  advantages  sticking 
thereto;  otherwise,  like  an  ill  -  made  gar¬ 
ment,  it  will  sit  unhandsome  upon  us,  and 
be  troublesome  to  us.  It  is  not  usually 
our  condition  itself,  but  the  unsuitableness 
thereof  to  our  disposition  and  desires  (which 
soureth  all  its  sweets,  and  rendereth  its 
advantages  fruitless),  that  createth  discon¬ 
tent  ;  for,  although  it  be  very  mean,  others 
bear  the  same  cheerfully  ;  many  would  be 
glad  thereof:  if  therefore  we  will  be  con- 
tent,  we  must  bend  our  inclinations,  and 
adapt  our  desires  to  a  correspondence  with 
our  state. 

If  we  are  rich,  we  should  get  a  large 
and  bountiful  heart,  otherwise  our  wealth 
will  hang  loose  about  us;  the  care  and 
trouble  in  keeping  it,  the  suspicion  and 
fear  of  losing  it,  the  desire  of  amplifying 
it,  the  unwillingness  to  spend  or  use  it,  will 
bereave  us  of  all  true  satisfaction  therein, 
and  render  it  no  less  unsavoury  to  us,  than 
unprofitable  to  others. 

If  we  are  poor,  we  should  have  a  frugal, 
provident,  industrious  mind,  sparing  in 
desires,  free  from  curiosity,  willing  to  take 
pains,  able  to  digest  hardships ;  otherwise 
the  straitness  of  our  condition  will  pinch 
and  gall  us. 

Are  we  high  in  dignity  or  reputation  ?  we 
then  need  a  mind  well  ballasted  with  sober 
thoughts,  otherwise  the  wind  of  vanity  will 
drive  us  into  absurd  behaviours,  thence  will 

*  Si  ad  naturam  vives  nunquam  cris  pauper ;  si  ad 
opinionem,  nunquam  dives. —  Epic.  Sen.  Ep.  1G. 
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dash  us  upon  disappointments,  and  conse¬ 
quently  will  plunge  us  into  vexation  and 
discontent. 

Are  we  mean  and  low?  we  need  a  meek 
and  lowly,  a  calm  and  steady  spirit ;  not 
affecting  little  respects,  or  resenting  the 
want  of  them ;  apt  to  pass  over  or  to  bear 
quietly  petty  affronts  and  neglects ;  not  apt 
to  be  moved  by  words  signifying  contempt 
or  disdain ;  else  (being  fretted  with  such 
things,  which  in  this  ill-natured  and  hard¬ 
hearted  world  we  may  be  sure  often  to  meet 
with)  we  shall  be  uneasy  in  our  minds,  and 
impatiently  wish  a  change  of  our  state. 

These,  and  the  like  dispositions  and  af¬ 
fections  of  soul,  this  duty  containeth  or 
requireth :  from  hence  should  arise  a  cor¬ 
respondent  external  demeanour,  and  such 
actions  as  these  which  follow: — 

1 .  We  should  restrain  our  tongues  from 
all  unseemly  and  unsavoury  expressions, 
implying  dissatisfaction  in  God’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  or  displeasure  at  his  providence ;  ar¬ 
guing  desperation  or  distrust  in  God;  such 
as  were  those  of  the  discontented  and  im¬ 
patient  Israelites :  Thexj  (saith  the  Psalmist) 
spake  against  God;  they  said ,  Can  Goa 
furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  f  Behold , 
he  smote  the  rock ,  that  the  waters  gushed 
out ,  and  the  streams  overflowed ;  can  he  give 
bread  also,  can  he  provide  flesh  for  his  peo¬ 
ple ?s  Such  as  they  used,  of  whom  the  pro¬ 
phet  saith,  When  they  shall  be  hungry ,  they 
will  fret  themselves ,  and  curse  their  King 
and  their  God;1  as  those  in  the  Apocalypse, 
who,  being  afflicted  with  deserved  judg¬ 
ments,  did  blaspheme  the  name  of  God , 
which  had  power  over  those  plagues — blas¬ 
phemed  the  God  of  heaven,  because  of  their 
pains  and  their  sores. u  Into  such  profane 
enormities  of  language  is  discontent  apt  to 
break  forth,  questioning  the  power  of  God, 
or  his  willingness  to  succour  us ;  venting 
wrath  and  displeasure  toward  him ;  char¬ 
ging  him  foolishly  with  injustice,  or  with 
unkindness,  or  with  negligence,  or  with 
impotency  ;  the  abstaining  from  which 
behaviour,  under  the  sense  of  his  bitter 
calamities,  is  a  great  commendation  of  Job: 
In  all  this  (it  is  said)  Job  sinned  not ,  nei¬ 
ther  charged  God  foolishly. % 

2.  We  should  indeed  forbear  any  the 
least  complaint  or  murmuring,  in  regard 
to  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ;  or  up¬ 
on  dissatisfaction  in  the  state  allotted  us: 
St.  Jude  saith,  that  God  in  the  last  day 
will  come,  to  execute  judgment ,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  men.  of  all  their  hard  speeches ,  which 

X  Job  i.  22, — Ovk  ibcuxiv  ctQpoorww  tu  ®iu. 
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ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him: 
these  (subjoineth  he)  are  yoyyvrTa'i  pt 
, murmurers,  that  complain  of  their 
lot  ;y  which  signifieth  the  heinousness  and 
extreme  dangerousness  of  this  practice. 
Wherefore  doth  the  living  man  complain  ?  w 
is  the  prophet’s  question,  implying  it  to  be 
an  unreasonable  and  blameable  practice. 
Wherefore  the  advice  of  David  is  good; 
to  suppress  all  complaint,  to  be  still  and 
silent  in  such  cases :  Be  still  (saith  he)  and 
know  that  I  am  God;  and,  Be  silent  to  the 
Lord  ;*  the  which  precepts  his  practice  may 
seem  well  to  interpret  and  back  :  I  was 
(saith  he)  dumb  ;  I  opened  not  my  mouth , 
because  it  was  thy  doing  :*r  and  accordingly 
Job,  Behold  (said  he,  after  having  con¬ 
sidered  all  the  reasons  he  could  imagine  of 
God’s  proceedings),  I  am  vile;  what  shall 
I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
mouth .*  And  thus  our  Saviour,  when  he 
was  oppressed  and  afflicted,  opened  not  his 
mouth.* 

3.  Yea,  it  is  our  duty,  in  these  cases,  to 
spend  our  breath  in  declaring  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  God’s  dealing  with  us  ;f  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness 
therein ;  blessing  and  praising  him  for  all 
that  hath  befallen  us ;  each  of  us  confess¬ 
ing  after  David,  I  know ,  O  Lord ,  that  thy 
judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faith¬ 
fulness  hast  afflicted  me  ;b  imitating  Job, 
who,  upon  the  loss  of  all  his  goods,  did  say 
no  more  than  this ;  The  Lord  gave ,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.* 

4.  We  should  abstain  from  all  irregular, 
unlawful,  and  unworthy  courses  toward 
the  removal  or  remedy  of  our  needs  or 
crosses,  choosing  rather  to  abide  quietly 
under  their  pressure,  than  by  any  unwar¬ 
rantable  means  to  relieve  or  relax  our¬ 
selves  ;  rather  bearing  patiently  than  vio¬ 
lently,  like  those  in  the  prophet,  breaking 
our  yoke  and  bursting  our  bands.  Take 
heed,  regard  not  iniquity ;  for  this  hast  thou 
chosen  rather  than  affliction .d  We  should 
rather  continue  poor,  than  by  cozenage  or 
rapine  endeavour  to  raise  our  fortune ;  we 
should  rather  lie  under  disgrace  and  con¬ 
tempt,  than  by  sinful  or  sordid  compliances 
strive  to  acquire  the  respect  and  favour  of 
men;  we.  should  rather  willingly  rest  in 
the  lowest  condition,  than  do  as  those  who, 

*  -  mury 
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by  disturbing  the  world,  by  fomenting  dis. 
orders  and  factions,  by  supplanting  their 
neighbour’s  welfare,  by  venting  slanders 
and  detractions,  do  labour  to  amplify  their 
estate:  we  should  rather  endure  any  in¬ 
convenience  or  distress,  than  have  recourse 
to  ways  of  evading  them  disallowed  by  God, 
doing  as  the  Jews  did,  who  in  their  straits, 
against  the  declared  pleasure  of  God,  set 
their  faces  toward  Egypt,  strengthened 
themselves  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh,  trust¬ 
ed  in  the  staff  of  that  broken  reed*  In 
neglect  or  diffidence  toward  God,  to  em¬ 
brace  such  aids  is,  as  God  in  the  prophet 
declareth,  a  very  blameable  and  mischie¬ 
vous  folly :  Ephraim  ( saith  he)  is  like  a  silly 
dove  without  heart;  they  call  to  Egypt,  they 
go  to  Assyria  —  Woe  unto  them,  for  they 
have  fled  from  me ;  destruction  unto  them , 
because  they  have  transgressed  against  me.r 
We  may  consider  how  St.  Paul  reproveth 
the  Corinthians  for  seeking  a  redress  of 
wrong,  scandalous  and  dishonourable  to 
the  church :  Now,  therefore,  it  is  utterly  a 
fault  among  you,  that  ye  go  to  law  one  with 
another ;  Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong  ? 
why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
defrauded  ?  B  Even  to  right  ourselves  in  a 
way  whereby  any  dishonour  may  come  to 
God,  or  damage  to  his  church,  is  not  to  be 
approved  ;  and  better  it  is,  in  the  apostle’s 
judgment,  to  bear  any  injury  or  damage 
ourselves :  Better  it  is,  saith  St.  Peter,  if 
the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  we  suffer  for  well 
doing,  than  to  do  ill.  And,  Let  them  who 
suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God,  commit 
the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in  well  do¬ 
ing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator, h  is  another 
wholesome  advice  of  that  great  apostle. 

5.  We  should,  notwithstanding  any  ad¬ 
versity,  proceed  in  our  affairs  (such  as  God 
requireth,  or  reason  putteth  us  upon)  with 
alacrity,  courage,  and  industry  ;  perform¬ 
ing,  however,  so  far  as  our  circumstances 
do  permit,  what  is  good  and  fit  for  us: 
no  disappointment  or  cross,  no  straits  or 
grievances  of  condition,  should  render  us 
listless  or  lazy,  but  rather  it  should  quick¬ 
en  and  inflame  our  activity ;  this  being  a 
good  way  to  divert  us  from  the  sense  of  our 
misfortunes,  and  to  comfort  us  under  their 
pressure ;  as  also  the  readiest  way  to  re¬ 
move  or  to  abate  them,  t»  f«;ii  iS  to 
order  the  present  well,  whatever  it  be  ;  J  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  to  march 
forward  whither  reason  calls,  how  ditfi- 

t  K ifietvrlov  to  rct^ov  ovv  luXoyiffrloc. — Ant.  iv.  26 ;  vi.  2. 
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eultly  soever,  or  slowly  it  be,  in  a  rough  or 
dirty  way ;  not  to  yield  to  difficulties,  but 
resolutely  to  encounter  them,  to  struggle 
lustily  with  them,  to  endeavour  with  all 
our  might  to  surmount  them :  *  are  acts 
worthy  of  a  manly  reason  and  courage :  to 
direct  ill  accidents  to  good  ends,  and  im¬ 
prove  them  to  honest  uses,  is  the  work  of 
a  noble  virtue.  If  a  bad  game  be  dealt 
us,  we  should  not  presently  throw  up,  but 
play  it  out  so  well  as  we  can ;  so  perhaps 
we  may  save  somewhat,  we  shall  at  least  be 
busy  till  a  better  come.  Put  thy  trust  in  the 
Lord ,  and  be  doing  good,'  is  the  Psalmist’s 
advice  in  such  a  case ;  and  it  is  a  practice 
necessary  to  the  procuring  and  maintaining 
content ;  if  we  be  not  otherwise  well  em¬ 
ployed,  we  shall  be  apt,  in  our  thoughts, 
to  melancholize,  and  dote  upon  our  mis¬ 
chances  ;  the  sense  of  them  will  fasten  upon 
our  spirits,  and  gnaw  our  hearts. 

6.  We  should  behave  ourselves  fairly  and 
kindly  toward  the  instruments  and  abettors 
of  our  adversity ;  toward  those  who  brought 
us  into  it,  and  those  who  detain  us  under 
it,  by  keeping  off  relief,  and  those  who  for¬ 
bear  to  afford  the  succour  we  might  expect ; 
forbearing  to  express  any  wrath  or  displea¬ 
sure,  to  exercise  any  revenge  or  enmity 
toward  them ;  but  rather,  even  upon  that 
score,  bearing  good-will,  and  expressing 
kindness  toward  them ;  not  only  as  to  our 
brethren,  whom,  according  to  the  general 
law  of  charity,  we  are  bound  to  love,  but 
as  to  the  servants  of  God  in  this  particular 
case,  and  the  instruments  of  his  pleasure 
toward  us ;  considering,  that  by  malign¬ 
ing  or  molesting  them,  we  do  express  ill 
resentments  of  God’s  dealing  with  us,  and, 
in  effect,  through  their  sides,  do  wound 
his  providence:  thus  did  the  good  king  be¬ 
have  himself  toward  Shimei,  when  he  w  as 
bitterly  reproached  and  cursed  by  him ;  not 
suffering  (upon  this  account,  because  he 
was  God’s  instrument  of  afflicting  himself) 
that  any  harm  should  be  done  unto  him : 
thus  the  holy  apostles  being  reviled ,  did 
bless;  being  defamed ,  did  entreat:  thus 
our  Lord  demeaned  himself  toward  his 
spiteful  adversaries ;  who,  when  he  was  re¬ 
viled ,  did  not  revile  again ;  when  he  suffered , 
he  did  not  threaten;  but  committed  it  to  him 
that  judgeth  righteously. >  In  all  these  cases 
we  should  at  least  observe  the  rules  and 
advices  of  the  Wise  Man:  Say  not ,  I  will 
do  so  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me,  I  will 
render  to  the  man  according  to  his  work  ; 
say  thou  not,  I  will  recompense  evil;  but 
wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  save  thee .k 

*  Tu  ne  cede  molis,  sed  contra  andentior  ito. 
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Discontent  usually  consisteth  not  so  mucl 
in  displeasure  for  the  things  wre  suffer,  as 
at  the  persons  who  bring  them  on  us,  oi 
who  do  not  help  to  rid  us  from  them ;  it  is 
them  presumed  injury  or  discourtesy  which 
we  do  fret  at :  such  passions,  therefore,  to- 
ward  men,  being  discarded,  our  evils  pre¬ 
sently  will  become  supportable,  and  contenl 
easily  will  ensue.  As  men  in  any  sickness 
or  pain,  if  their  friends  are  about  them, 
affording  comfort  or  assistance,  do  not  seem 
to  feel  any  thing,  and  forbear  complaining ; 
so,  if  the  world  about  us  doth  please  us,  il 
we  bear  no  disaffection  or  grudge  toward 
any  person  in  view",  our  adversity  will  ap¬ 
pear  less  grievous ;  it  w  ill  indeed  commonly 
be  scarce  sensible  to  us. 

In  these  and  such  like  acts  the  duty  and 
virtue  of  contentedness  doth  especially  re¬ 
side  ;  or  it  is  employed  and  exercised  b\ 
them :  and  so  much  may  suffice  for  the 
explication  of  its  nature.  I  come  now  tc 
consider  the  way  of  attaining  it,  intimated 
by  St.  Paul  here,  when  he  saith,  I  have 
learned. 
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Phil.  iv.  11.  —  I  have  learned,  &c. 

These  words  signify  how  contentedness 
may  be  attained,  or  how  it  is  produced :  it 
is  not  an  endowment  innate  to  us ;  it  doth 
not  arrive  by  chance  into  us ;  it  is  not  tc 
be  purchased  by  auy  price ;  it  springeth 
not  up  of  itself,  nor  ariseth  from  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  any  state ;  but  it  is  a  product  ol 
discipline  ;  I  have  learned. 

It  is  a  question  debated  in  Plato,  d  2/Sax- 
tov  it  a^irn,  whether  virtue  be  to  be  learned; 
St.  Paul  plainly  resolveth  it  in  this  case  by 
his  own  experience  and  testimony.  What 
Seneca  saith  in  general  of  virtue  (Nature 
giveth  not  virtue;  it  is  an  art  to  become 
good\ )  is  most  true  of  this  virtue;  it  is  an 
art,  with  which  we  are  not  born,  no  more 
than  with  any  other  art  or  science ;  the 
which,  as  other  arts,  cannot  be  acquired 
without  studious  application  of  mind,  and 
industrious  exercise :  no  art  indeed  re- 
quireth  more  hard  study  and  pain  toward 
the  aequiry  of  it,  there  being  so  many 
difficulties,  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
thereto :  we  have  no  great  capacity,  no 
towardly  disposition  to  learn  it ;  we  must, 
in  doing  it,  deny  our  carnal  sense,  we  must 
settle  our  wild  fancy,  and  suppress  fond 

t  Non  dat  natura  virtutem,  ars  est  bonum  fieri. — 

Sen.  Ep.  80. 

Virtus  etiamsi  quosdam  impetus  ex  natura  suniit, 
tanien  perticiendu  doctrina  est.  —  Quintil,  xii.  2. 
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conceits  ;  we  must  bend  our  stiff  and  stub¬ 
born  inclinations  ;  we  must  repress  and 
restrain  wanton  desires  ;  we  must  allay  and 
still  tumultuous  passions  ;  we  must  cross 
our  humour  and  curb  our  temper:  which 
to  do  is  a  hard  chapter  to  learn ;  much  con¬ 
sideration,  much  practice,  much  conten¬ 
tion  and  diligence,  are  required  thereto. 

Hence  it  is  an  art  which  we  may  observe 
few  do  much  study ;  and  of  the  students 
therein,  few  are  great  proficients ;  so  that, 
Quifit,  Mecccnas  ?  Horace’s  question,  How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  nobody  liveth  content 
with  the  lot  assigned  by  God  ?  wanted  not 
sufficient  ground. 

However,  it  is  not,  like  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  or  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
an  art  impossible  to  be  learned,  and  which 
will  baffle  all  study :  there  are  examples, 
w  hich  show  it  to  be  obtainable  ;  there  are 
rules  and  precepts,  by  observing  which  we 
may  arrive  to  it. 

And  it  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  piece 
of  learning;  most  deserving  our  earnest 
study :  no  other  science  will  yield  so  great 
satisfaction,  or  good  use ;  all  other  sciences, 
in  comparison  thereto,  are  dry  and  fruit¬ 
less  curiosities ;  for  were  we  masters  of  all 
other  knowledge,  yet  wanted  the  skill  of 
being  content,  we  should  not  be  wise  or 
happy  ;  happiness  and  discontent  are 
f“7a  (things  incompatible.) 

But  how  then  may  this  skill  be  learned? 

I  answer,  chiefly  (divine  grace  concurring) 
by  these  three  ways :  1 .  By  understanding 
the  rules  and  precepts,  wherein  the  prac¬ 
tice  thereof  consisteth.  2.  By  diligent  ex¬ 
ercise,  or  application  of  those  rules  to 
practice ;  whereby  the  habit  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  3.  By  seriously  considering,  and 
impressing  upon  our  minds  those  rational 
inducements  (suggested  by  the  nature  and 
reason  of  things)  which  are  apt  to  persuade 
■he  practice  thereof.  The  first  way  I  have 
ilready  endeavoured  to  declare  ;  the  second 
wholly  dependeth  upon  the  will  and  endea¬ 
vour  of  the  learner;  the  third  I  shall  now 
nsist  upon,  propounding  some  rational 
:onsiderations,  apt,  by  God’s  help,  to  per- 
iuade  contentedness,  and  serving  to  cure 
he  malady  of  discontent.  They  may  be 
Irawn  from  several  heads:  from  God,  from 
mrselves,  from  our  particular  condition 
ir  state  ;  from  the  world,  or  general  state 
if  men  here  ;  from  the  particular  state  of 
ither  men  in  comparison  to  ours ;  from 
he  nature  and  consequences  of  the  duty 
tselt ;  every  thing  about  us,  well  examined 
od  pondered,  will  minister  somew  hat  in- 
lucing  and  assisting  thereto. 

1.  In  regard  to  God  we  mav  consider, 
V’ol.  I. 
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that  equity  doth  exact,  and  gratitude  re- 
quireth,  and  all  reason  dictateth,  that  we 
should  be  content ; a  or  that,  in  being  dis¬ 
contented,  we  behave  ourselves  very  unbe- 
seemingly  and  unworthily ;  are  very  unjust, 
very  ingrateful,  and  very  foolish  toward 
him. 

1 .  Equity  doth  exact  this  duty  of  us,  and 
in  performing  it  we  act  justly  toward  God, 
both  admitting  his  due  right,  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  good  exercise  thereof;  that 
saying  in  the  gospel,  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me 
to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  b  is  a  most 
evident  maxim  of  equity:  it  is,  therefore, 
the  natural  right  and  prerogative  of  God’ 
as  the  Creator  and  Preserver,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  absolute  Lord,  Owner,  and 
Governor  of  all  things,  to  assign  his  sta¬ 
tion,  and  allot  his  portion  to  every  person 
as  he  judgeth  good  and  convenient;  it  is 
most  just  that  inviolably  he  should  enjoy 
this  right  ;  he  being  also  infinitely  wise  and 
good,  it  is  likewise  most  just  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  doth  perfectly  well  manage 
this  right.  Now,  by  contentful  submission 
to  God’s  disposal  of  things,  we  do  worthily 
express  our  due  regard  to  both  these,  avow¬ 
ing  his  right,  and  approving  his  exercise 
thereof ;  but  by  discontent  and  regret  at 
what  happeneth,  we  do  in  effect  injure  God 
in  both  those  respects,  disavowing  his  right, 
and  impeaching  his  management.  We  do 
thereby  so  renounce  his  right,  as  (so  far  as 
conceit  and  wish  do  reach)  to  invade  it, 
and  usurp  it  to  ourselves ;  signifying,  that 
in  our  opinion  things  ought  not  to  be  or¬ 
dered  according  to  his  judgment  and  plea¬ 
sure,  but  after  our  fancy  and  humour;  we 
claim  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  control¬ 
ling  his  estate,  and  dispensing  his  goods, 
so  as  to  be  our  own  carvers,  and  to  assume 
to  ourselves  so  much  as  we  think  good;  we 
imply,  that,  if  we  were  able,  we  would 
extort  the  power  out  of  his  hands,  and  ma¬ 
nage  it  ourselves,  modelling  the  world  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  conceits  and  desires. 

We  do  also  (since  we  cannot  but  per- 
cei\e  the  other  attempt  of  dispossessing 
God  to  be  frivolous  and  fruitless)  in  effect 
charge  God  with  misdemeanour,  with  ini¬ 
quity  or  infirmity  in  his  distribution  and 
disposal  of  things ;  *  intimating,  that  in 
our  opinion  he  doth  not  order  them  so 
justly  or  so  wisely  as  might  be  (not  so  well 
as  we  in  our  wisdom  and  justice  should 
order  them ;)  for  did  we  conceive  them 
managed  for  the  best,  we  could  not  but 
judge  it  most  unreasonable  to  be  aggrieved, 

*  Multos  inveni  (pquos  ail  versus  homines,  adversua 
Dcos  nemiuem.— Sr'ti.  Ep.  1/3. 

•  1  Sam.  ill  IS.  Matt.  xx.  15. 
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or  to  complain;  so  heinously  insolent  and 
unjust  are  we  in  being  discontent.  In  ear¬ 
nest,  which  is  most  equal,  that  God  should 
have  his  will,  or  we?  For  shame  we  shall 
say,  God:  why  then  do  we  not  contentedly 
let  him  have  it  ? 

It  is  indeed,  if  we  consider  it,  the  highest 
piece  of  injustice  that  we  can  be  guilty  of, 
exceeding  that  which  we  commit  in  any 
other  sort  of  disobedience.  For  as  in  any 
state,  seditious  mutinying  is  the  greatest 
crime,  as  most  directly  violating  the  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  subverting  the  authority  of  the 
prince ;  so  in  the  world,  none  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  more  to  offend  and  wrong  its  sove¬ 
reign  Governor,  than  such  malecontents, 
who  dislike  and  blame  his  proceedings  : 
even  a  heathen  could  teach  us,  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  subject  our  mind  to  him  that 
administereth  all  things ,  as  good  citizens  to 
the  law  of  the  commonwealth ;  *  if  we  do 
not,  we  are  rebellious  and  seditious,  which 
is  the  highest  pitch  of  injustice  toward  our 
most  gracious  Sovereign. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  greater  injury 
or  affront  offered  to  God,  than  to  give  him 
the  lie ,c  by  questioning  his  veracity  or  fi¬ 
delity.  This  discontent  plainly  doth  in¬ 
volve:  for  God  hath  expressly  declared 
himself  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  do  us 
good ;  he  hath  promised  to  care  for  us,  and 
never  to  forsake  usA  or  leave  us  destitute ; 
which  word  of  his,  if  we  did  not  distrust, 
and  take  him  to  be  unfaithful,  we  could 
not  be  discontent:  as  no  man  is  displeased 
with  his  condition,  or  suspicious  of  want, 
who  knoweth  that  he  hath  abundant  supply 
of  all  he  can  need  in  a  sure  place ;  that  he 
hath  a  person  most  able,  most  willing,  most 
faithful,  engaged  to  succour  him:  so,  did 
we  believe  God  to  be  true,  who  hath  pro¬ 
mised  to  help  us,  we  could  not  be  discon¬ 
tented  for  fear  of  any  want. 

We  must  at  least,  in  so  doing,  suspect 
God  to  be  deficient  in  goodness  toward  us, 
or  unwilling  to  help  us ;  or  we  must  appre¬ 
hend  him  impotent,  and  unable  to  perform 
what  he  would,  and  what  he  hath  promised 
for  us  (like  those  infidels,  who  said,  Can 
God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness ?  can 
he  give  bread  also ,  can  he  provide  flesh  for 
his  people  ?e )  which  conceits  of  God  are  also 
very  unworthy,  and  injurious  to  him. 

2.  Gratitude  requireth  of  us  this  duty  : 
for  we  having  no  right  or  title  to  anything ; 
all  that  we  have  coming  from  God’s  pure 
bounty  ;  he  having  upon  us  all  (whatever 
our  condition  comparatively  is,  or  may 

*  Til*  aCrau  yvo/fxr, r,  vrorettrruv  ru  iioixovvn  tcl  aAa, 

x*0olti(  ol  TflA/rai  to/  vofoo/  rrt  tcaiw;. — Arr.  i.  12. 

*  1  John  v.  10.  Matt.  vl.  25,  3G ;  Ucb.  xiii.  5. 

•  Peal.  Uxviii.  19. 
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seem  to  us)  freely  conferred  many  great 
benefits,  common  to  all  men  among  us 
(our  being,  life,  reason,  capacity  of  eternal 
happiness,  manifold  spiritual  blessings,  in¬ 
comparably  precious  and  excellent),  we  in 
all  reason  should  be  thankful  for  these, 
without  craving  more,  or  complaining  for 
the  want  of  other  things. t  Whereas  also 
all  events,  how  cross  soever  to  our  sensual 
conceits  or  appetites,  are  by  God  designed 
and  dispensed  for  our  good,  gratitude  re¬ 
quireth  that  we  should  thank  God  for  them, 
and  not  murmur  against  them. 

Surely  if,  instead  of  rendering  God 
thanks  for  all  the  excellent  gifts  which  he 
most  liberally  (without  any  previous  obli¬ 
gation  to  us,  or  desert  of  ours)  hath  be¬ 
stowed  on  us,  and  continueth  to  bestow, 
we  fret,  and  quarrel,  that  he  doth  not  in 
smaller  matters  seem  to  cocker  us,  we  are 
extremely  ingrateful  and  disingenuous  to¬ 
ward  him.  If  any  great  person  here  should 
freely  bestow  on  us  gifts  of  huge  value 
(high  preferment  or  much  wealth),  but 
with  good  reason,  as  we  might  presume, 
should  withhold  from  us  some  trifle,  that 
we  fancy  or  dote  on,  should  we  not  be  very 
unworthy,  if  we  should  take  it  ill  and  be 
angry  with  him  for  that  cause?  The  case  is 
plainly  the  same:  God  hath  in  the  frankest 
manner  bestowed  on  us  innumerable  and 
inestimable  goods,  in  comparison  where¬ 
to  any  comfort  or  convenience  of  our  state 
here  is  very  trivial  and  despicable :  are  we 
not,  therefore,  very  ingrateful,  if  we  hei¬ 
nously  resent  the  want  of  any  such  things  ? 
if,  upon  any  such  account,  we  disgust  his 
providence  ?  Do  we  not  deal,  beyond  all 
expression,  unworthily  with  God,  in  so 
much  undervaluingthe  goods  which  he  hath 
given  us,  or  doth  offer  us,  and  hath  put  in 
our  reach  ?  He  hath  made  us  capable  of 
the  greatest  goods  imaginable,  and  faith¬ 
fully  upon  easy  terms  proffereth  them  to 
us ;  he  even  tendereth  himself  (himself, 
the  immense  and  all-comprehending  good, 
the  fountain  of  all  joy  and  bliss)  to  be  fully 
enjoyed  by  us :  his  wisdom  he  offereth,  to 
instruct  and  guide  us;  his  power,  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  guard  us  ;  his  fulness,  to  supply 
us  ;  his  goodness,  to  comfort  us :  he  offer¬ 
eth  his  love  and  favour  to  us,  in  having 
which  we  virtually  and  in  effect  have  all 
things  ;  becoming  thereby,  in  the  highest 
degree,  rich  and  honourable  and  happy : 
and  is  it  not  then  outrageous  unworthiness 
to  prize  any  other  thing  (any  petty  acom- 
modation  of  this  transitory  life,  any  pitiful 

t  Iniquus  est  qui  muneris  aul  arbitrium  danti  non 
relinquit,  avidus  qui  non  lucri  loco  habet  quod  accc- 
pit,  eed  damni  quod  reddidit,  &c.—  Sen.  ad  Polyb.  29. 
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toy  here)  so  much,  as  to  be  displeased  for 
the  want  thereof ;  as  if  all  this  were  not 
enough  to  satisfy  our  needs,  or  satiate  our 
desires ;  as  if,  notwithstanding  all  these 
immense  effusions  (yea ,  as  it  were  profu¬ 
sions)  of  bounty  upon  us,  we  could  be  indi¬ 
gent  or  unhappy  ?  Shall  we  (to  use  that 
holy  and  most  ingenuous  consideration  of 
J ob)  receive  so  much  good  from  the  bounti¬ 
ful  hand  of  God ,  and  shall  we  not  content¬ 
edly  receive  or  bear  so  small  evils  from  him  ?f 
Evils,  indeed  in  name  and  to  gross  sense, 
but  not  so  in  reality,  not  so  in  effect,  at 
least  not  so  in  God’s  design  ;  *  but  rather 
things  very  convenient  and  profitable  for 
us ;  which  is  another  aggravation  of  our 
ingratitude ;  for 

Are  we  not  also  very  ingrateful  in 
misapprehending  and  disliking  that,  which 
God  doeth  out  of  very  gracious  intentions 
toward  us ;  in  loathing  his  fatherly  and 
friendly  dispensations  ;  the  fatherly  chas¬ 
tisements  and  friendly  disciplines  which  he 
unwillingly  is  forced  (is,  I  say,  forced  by  his 
own  great  love,  and  by  our  pressing  needs) 
to  inflict  or  impose  upon  us?f  Surely  our 
ill  opinion  of,  or  despising ,g  as  the  Wise 
Man  calleth  it,  these  unpleasant  blessings, 
is  no  small  fault ;  neither  will  our  not  dis¬ 
cerning  (out  of  affected  dulness  and  stupid 
pravity  not  discerning)  the  wisdom  of  God’s 
methods,  and  the  wdiolesomeness  of  the 
means  he  useth  to  better  us,  excuse  us 
from  foul  ingratitude. 

3.  Again,  upon  many  accounts,  reason 
further  dictateth  in  respect  to  God,  that 
we  should  be  content:  because  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  God’s  choice  of 
our  state,  he  being  infinitely  more  wise 
than  we,  and  infinitely  better  understand-  | 
ing  what  is  good  for  us  than  we  can  do ; 
because  he  is  well  affected  to  us,  and  more 
truly  loveth  us  than  we  do  ourselves ;  J  be¬ 
cause  he  hath  a  just  right,  and  irresistible 
power  to  dispose  of  us,  the  which  (what¬ 
ever  we  can  do,  however  we  resent  it)  he 
will  effectually  make  use  of ;  whence  it  is 
extremely  foolish  to  be  discontent :  foolish 
it  is  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
\\  isdom,  adhering  to  our  vain  apprehen¬ 
sions  ;  foolish  to  distrust  his  goodness  in 
compliance  with  our  fond  self-love;  fool¬ 
ish  to  contest  his  unquestionable  right  and 
uncontrollable  power,  having  nothing  but 

^  *  ECzeLfiffToi  roi  'ran*,  £  toiy.tx  rsUr  tr'Zv  uvO^tuv _ 

cti  ixovTcti  r.uis  iy  routs,  & c.  said  Philagrius  in  a  grie¬ 
vous  disease.-—  Naz.  Ep.  GG.  ^ 

t  Eti ibccv  to  f. cvj  Tutryiiv  oix  tovto  yt  t£  t utryu* 
■Tu.ecty.itla.ivuj,  to  xxi  to  i!/%ot{im7p. — Naz.  de  Se. 

Ep.  63. 
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Oioif  xakfirru  ilboTct;  oroiet  a.  yet  bet  \crri.  —  Xenopb.  de 
Boer.  —  Charior  est  iilis  homo  qunm  xibi. 
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mere  impotency  to  oppose  against  them ; 
no  less  than  downright  madness  it  is  to  fret 
and  fume  at  that  which  we  can  nowise  help, 
to  bark  at  that  which  lodgeth  in  heaven  so 
far  high  above  us,  to  solicit  deaf  neccessity 
with  our  ineffectual  wailings ;  ||  for  if  we 
think  that  our  displeasure  will  affect  God, 
that  our  complaints  will  incline  him  to  alter 
our  condition  or  comply  with  our  wishes,  we 
do  conceit  vainly,  and  without  any  ground : 
sooner  may  we,  by  our  imagination,  stop 
the  tides  of  the  sea,  or  turn  the  streams  of 
rivers  backward  ;  sooner,  by  our  cries,  may 
we  stay  the  sun,  and  change  all  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  than  by  our  passionate  resent¬ 
ments  or  moanful  clamours  we  can  check 
the  current  of  affairs,  or  alter  that  state 
of  things  which  is  by  God’s  high  decree 
established :  §  discontented  behaviour  will 
rather  fasten  our  condition,  or  remove  it 
into  a  worse  place ;  as  it  highly  doth  offend 
God,  and  increase  our  guilt,  so  it  moveth 
God  to  continue,  and  to  augment  our  evils. 
Thus  lifting  up  our  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
considering  the  reference  our  disposition 
and  demeanour  hath  to  God,  will  induce 
us  to  bear  our  case  contentedly. 

II.  Again,  reflecting  upon  ourselves,  we 
may  observe  much  reason  to  be  content 
with  our  state :  in  whatever  capacity  we 
look  upon  ourselves,  it  in  reason  becometh 
us,  we  in  duty  are  obliged  to  be  so.h 

As  men  and  creatures,  we  naturallv  are 
indigent  and  impotent;  we  have  no”  just 
claim  to  any  thing,  nor  any  possession  main¬ 
tainable  by  our  power ;  all  that  we  have,  or 
can  have,  cometh  from  most  pure  courtesy 
and  bounty  ;  wherefore,  how  little  soever 
is  allowed  us,  we  have  no  wrong  done  us, 
nor  can  we  justly  complain  thereat :  such 
beggars  as  we  are  must  not  pretend  to  be 
choosers ;  if  any  thing  be  given  us,  we  may 
be  glad,  we  should  be  thankful.  It  is  for 
those  who  have  a  right  and  a  power  to  main¬ 
tain  it,  to  resent  and  expostulate  if  their 
due  be  withheld:  but  for  us,  that  never  had 
any  thing  which  we  could  call  our  own; 
that  have  no  power  to  get  or  keep  anything; 
for  us,  that  came  into  the  world  naked  and 
defenceless,  that  live  here  in  continual,  ab¬ 
solute,  and  arbitrary  dependence  for  all  our 
livelihood  and  subsistence ;  to  contest  with 
him  that  maintaineth  us,  or  to  complain  of 
his  dealing,  is  ridiculously  absurd  and  vain. 

Upon  a  moral  account  we  have  less  rea¬ 
son  to  challenge  aught,  or  to  complain  of 
any  thing ;  for  we  deserve  nothing  but  evil : 
if  we  rightly  esteem  and  value  ourselves, 

||  ’E up  rs  xk ottr.f,  ctv  n  p,r„  tro^iCtreu. — Philein. 
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any  thing  will  seem  good  enough  for  us, 
any  condition  will  appear  better  than  we 
deserve :  duly  examining  the  imperfections 
and  infirmities  of  our  nature,  the  disorder 
and  depravedness  of  our  hearts,  the  de¬ 
meanours  and  enormities  of  our  lives,  we 
cannot  but  apprehend  that  we  are  even 
unworthy  of  the  crumbs  ichich  fall  from  our 
Master's  table ;'  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
with  the  good  patriarch,  that  we  are  less 
than  the  least  of  God's  mercies  j  Consider¬ 
ing  our  natural  unworthiness,  we  shall  see 
that  we  deserve  not  so  much  as  those  com¬ 
mon  benefits  which  all  men  enjoy,  and 
without  which  we  cannot  subsist;  so  that, 
in  regard  to  them,  we  shall  be  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  with  the  Psalmist,  Lord,  u-hat 
is  man,  that  thou  takest  knowledge  of  him; 
or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  makest  account 
of  him!*  Trying  our  hearts,  and  examining 
our  ways,  we  shall  soon  discover  it  to  be 
abundant  mercy,  that  we  are  not  utterly 
deprived  of  all  good  things,  stript  of  all  com¬ 
forts,  yea,  dispossessed  of  our  very  being 
and  life  itself ;  that  we  are  obliged  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  with  those  in  the  Lamentations, 
It  is  of  the  Lord s  mercies  that  we  are  not 
consumed,  because  his  compassions  fail  not.' 
Were  we  far  better  than  we  are,  yet  it 
would  not  become  us  to  contest  with  him, 
to  whose  disposal  and  judgment  we  are 
subject ;  as  Job  teacheth  us:  Behold  (saith 
he)  God  taketh  away,  who  can  hinder  him  ? 
who  will  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou?  If 
he  will  not  withdraw  his  anger,  the  proud * 
helpers  do  stoop  under  him.  How  much  less 
shall  I  answer  him ,  and  choose  out  my  words 
to  reason  with  him  ?  Whom ,  though  I  were 
righteous,  I  would  not  ansiver,  but  I  would 
make  supplication  to  my  Judge  :m  but  for 
us,  men  so  unrighteous  and  guilty,  to  de¬ 
bate  with,  to  question  the  proceedings  of 
our  Judge,  it  is  much  more  unseemly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  for 
men  so  deeply  indebted,  than  for  sinners  so 
very  obnoxious  to  wrath,  to  be  aggrieved 
in  any  state:  shall  we,  who  are  conscious 
to  ourselves  of  so  many  great  sins  against 
our  God ;  who  by  wilful  transgressions  or 
slothful  neglects  have  so  much  affronted 
and  offended  him ;  who  have  so  little  re¬ 
quited  his  love,  and  so  much  abused  his 
patience;  who  have  borne  so  little  fruit, 
and  rendered  him  so  little  service ;  shall 
we  be  angry  that  our  humour  is  not  pleased 
in  all  things  ?  shall  we  affect  to  swim  in 
plenty,  to  wallow  in  pleasure,  to  bask  our¬ 
selves  in  ease;  to  be  fed  with  dainties,  to 
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be  gaily  clothed,  to  flourish  in  a  brave  and 
splendid  condition,  to  be  worshiped  and 
honoured ;  who  deserve  not  the  meanest 
competence  or  lowest  respect ;  to  whom  it 
is  a  great  favour  that  we  are  permitted  to 
subsist;  whom  strict  justice  would  often 
have  cast  into  utter  misery  and  disconso¬ 
lateness  ?  It  is  not  surely  for  such  persons 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  any  thing  in  this 
world,  but  to  bless  God’s  exceeding  mercy 
that  they  abide  there  on  this  side  of  the 
bottomless  pit:  it  is  their  part,  with  most 
submissive  patience,  to  bear  whatever  is 
inflicted  on  them,  humbly  saying  with  him 
in  the  prophet,  I  will  bear  the  indignation 
of  the  Lord ,  because  I  have  sinned  against 
him.D  Seeing,  whatever  our  crosses  or  suf¬ 
ferings  be,  we  cannot  but  confess  to  God, 
with  those  in  Ezra,  Thou  hast  punished 
us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve ; 0  being 
gainers  upon  the  matter,  having  so  much 
of  our  debt  remitted  in  effect ;  being,  in 
comparison  to  what  wras  due  to  us,  very 
tolerably,  yea  very  favourably  dealt  with, 
why  should  we  be  dissatisfied?  If  in  such 
cases  men  should  deal  so  favourably  with 
us,  we  should  be  much  pleased,  and  ready 
to  thank  them ;  why  then  should  we  take 
it  ill  of  God,  when  he,  even  in  his  hardest 
proceedings  against  us,  expresseth  so  much 
indulgence  and  mercy  ? 

If  we  must  be  displeased,  and  lust  to 
complain,  we  have  reason  much  rather  to 
accuse  ourselves,  than  to  exclaim  at  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;  to  bewail  our  sins,  than  to  deplore 
our  fortune :  for  our  evils  are  not  indeed 
so  much  the  voluntary  works  of  God,  who 
doth  not  afflict  willingly ,  or  grieve  the  child¬ 
ren  of  men ,p  as  the  natural  products  of  our 
sins,  which  we  do  wilfully  commit  :f  it  is, 
as  the  prophet  speaketh,  our  sins  that  with  ¬ 
hold  good  things  from  us,q  and  bring  evil 
things  upon  us:  fools,  because  of  their 
transgression,  and  because  of  their  iniqui¬ 
ties,  are  afflicted .r  We  make  adversity  ne¬ 
cessary,  or  expedient  for  us,  then  we  cry 
out  upon  it:  we  labour  in  planting,  but 
cannot  brook  the  fruit  of  our  doings;  we, 
like  prodigals,  fling  away  our  estate  in  wan¬ 
ton  profusions,  then  complain  of  want;* 
we  affect  and  choose  the  causes,  but  loathe 
and  cannot  abide  the  certain  consequences ; 
so  fond  in  our  conceits,  so  perverse  are  we 
in  our  affections:  Wherefore  doth  the  living 
man  complain  for  the  punishment  of  his 
sins?1  so  well  might  the  prophet  demand 
and  expostulate. 

We  may  further,  looking  on  ourselves, 
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consider  ourselves  as  servants  to  God,  or 
rather  as  slaves,  absolutely  subject  to  his 
disposal ;  and  shall  any  servant,  shall  a  mere 
slave,  presume  to  choose  his  place,  or  de¬ 
termine  his  rank  in  the  family?  shall  he 
appoint  to  himself  what  office  he  will  dis¬ 
charge,  what  garb  he  shall  go  in,  what  diet 
he  must  have;  what  he  will  do,  and  how 
he  shall  be  accommodated?  Is  it  not  fit 
that  all  these  things  should  be  left  to  our 
Master’s  discretion  and  pleasure?  It  is 
most  reasonable  that  we  should  thoroughly 
acquiesce  in  his  determination:  even  a  pa¬ 
gan  philosopher  could  teach  us  that  this 
is  reasonable,  who  thus  piously  directeth 
his  speech  to  God:  For  the  rest,  use  me  to 
what  thou  pleasest.  I  do  consent  unto  thee , 
and  am  indifferent.  I  refuse  nothing  which 
seemeth  good  to  thee.  Lead  me  whither  thou 
wilt;  put  on  me  what  garment  thou  pleasest. 
Wilt  thou  have  me  to  be  a  governor  or  a  pri¬ 
vate  man ,  to  stay  at  home  or  to  be  banished 
away ,  to  be  poor  or  to  be  rich  ?  I  will ,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  all  these  things,  apologize  for  thee 
with  men.'  Thus  did  Epictetus  say,  and 
such  speech  well  becometh  our  relation  to 
God :  servants  should  be  content  with  their 
masters’  appointments  and  allowances;  they 
should  not  only  themselves  forbear  to  find 
fault  with,  but  be  ready  to  maintain  his 
proceedings  against  any  who  shall  presume 
to  reprehend  or  blame  them.  Especially 
such  servants  as  we  are,  who,  after  we  have 
done  all  things  commanded  us,  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  we  are  unprof  table  servants  ;u 
such  as  can  bring  no  considerable  benefit 
to  our  Lord,  or  anywise  advance  his  state  ; 
such  as,  therefore,  cannot  challenge  any 
wages  from  him,  more  than  he  out  of  mere 
favour  is  pleased  to  allow  :  could  we  by  our 
labours  enrich  God,  or  raise  him  in  dig¬ 
nity,  or  procure  delight  to  him,  it  might 
seem  congruous  that  he  should  answerably 
reward  us ;  but  as  he  getteth  nothing  by 
us,  so  we  cannot  require  any  thing  from 
him :  our  best  services  do  indeed  rather 
need  pardon,  than  deserve  any  reward:  no 
man  hath  lived  so  well,  that  he  can  pre¬ 
tend  any  thing  from  God,  that  he  is  not 
indeed  much  behindhand  in  his  accounts 
with  God,  having  received  from  God  far 
more  of  benefit  than  he  can  return  to  him 
in  service:  no  man,  without  extreme  pre¬ 
sumption  and  arrogance,  can  offer  to  pre¬ 
scribe  in  what  measure,  or  what  manner, 
God  should  reward  him. 

Again,  if  we  consider  ourselves  as  the 
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children  of  God,  either  by  birth  or  nature, 
or  by  adoption  and  grace,  how  can  we  be 
discontent  for  any  thing?  Have  we  not 
thence  great  reason  to  hope,  or  rather  to 
be  confident,  that  we  shall  never  want  any 
good  thing  (necessary  or  convenient  for 
us),  that  no  great  evil  shall  ever  oppress 
us?  For  is  not  God  hence  by  paternal  dis¬ 
position  inclined,  is  he  not  in  a  manner  by 
paternal  duty  engaged,  in  all  needful  oc¬ 
casions  to  supply  and  succour  us?  Can  we, 
without  great  profaneness,  and  no  less  folly, 
surmise,  that  he,  which  is  so  immensely 
good,  will  be  a  bad  (an  unkind,  or  a  ne¬ 
glectful)  Father  to  us?  No;  as  there  is  no 
other  father  in  goodness  comparable  to  him , 
so  none,  in  real  effects  of  benignity,  can 
come  near  him;  so  our  Lord  assureth  us: 
Ij  ye,  saith  he,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
.  good  things  unto  your  children ;  how  much 
more  will  our  heavenly  Father  give  good 
things  to  his  children  that  ask  him?  v 

If  we  consider  ourselves  as  Christians, 
we  have  still  more  reason  to  practise  this 
duty :  as  such,  we  are  not  only  possessed  of 
goods  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  our 
desires ;  we  have  hopes  able  to  raise  our 
minds  above  the  sense  of  all  present  things ; 
we  have  entertainments  that  ever  may  di¬ 
vert  our  minds,  and  fill  our  hearts  with 
comfort:  but  we  have  also  an  assurance  of 
competent  supplies  of  temporal  goods ;  for, 
Godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having 
the  promise  both  of  the  present  life ,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come:  and,  If  we  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  its  righteous¬ 
ness,  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  us.* 
It  is  indeed  strangely  unhandsome  for  a 
Christian  ever  to  droop,  or  to  be  discon¬ 
solate  ;  for  a  friend  of  God,  and  an  heir  of 
heaven,  to  think  he  wants  any  thing,  or 
fear  that  he  shall  ever  want;  for  him, 
whose  treasure  and  heart  are  above,  to  be 
so  concerned  with  any  thing  here  as  deeply 
to  resent  it. 

Again,  if  we  reflect  upon  ourselves  as 
rational  men,  how  for  shame  can  we  be 
discontent?  Do  we  not  therein  much  dis¬ 
parage  that  excellent  perfection  of  our  na¬ 
ture  ?  Is  it  not  the  proper  work  of  reason 
to  prevent  things  hurtful  or  offensive  to  us, 
when  that  may  be  done;  to  remove  them, 
if  they  are  removable ;  if  neither  of  these 
can  be  compassed,  to  allay  and  mitigate 
them,  so  that  we  may  be  able  well  to  sup¬ 
port  them?  Is  not  its  principal  use  to 
drive  away  those  fond  conceits,  and  to  quell 
those  troublesome  passions,  which  create 
or  foment  disquiet  and  displeasure  to  us? 
If  it  cannot  do  this,  what  doth  it  signify? 
to  what  purpose  have  we  it?  Is  not  our 
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condition  really  worse  than  that  of  brute 
beasts,  if  reason  serveth  only  to  descry  the 
causes  of  trouble,  but  cannot  enable  to  bear 
it?  All  the  reasons  we  have  produced,  and 
all  that  we  shall  produce  against  discontent, 
will,  if  we  are  reasonable  men,  and  reason 
availeth  any  thing,  have  this  effect  upon  us. 

Wherefore,  considering  ourselves,  our 
capacities,  our  relations,  our  actions,  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  be  content  with  our 
condition,  and  with  whatever  doth  befall 
us. 
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Phil.  iv.  11 _ I  have  learned  in  ichatever 

state ,  &e. 

III.  Further,  if  we  consider  our  con¬ 
dition  (be  it  what  it  will,  how  poor,  how 
mean,  how  despicable  and  forlorn  soever), 
we  can  have  from  it  no  reasonable  ground 
of  discontent. 

1.  Our  condition  in  this  world  cannot, 
if  rightly  estimated,  and  well  managed,  be 
extremely  bad  or  sorrowful ;  nothing  here 
can  occur  insupportable,  or  very  grievous 
in  itself ;  we  cannot,  if  we  please,  want  any 
thing  considerable,  and  the  defect  whereof 
may  not  be  supplied,  or  supported  by  far 
better  enjoyments.  If  we  have  high  opi¬ 
nions  of  some  things,  as  very  excellent  or 
very  needful  for  us,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  we 
do  want  them,  that  our  condition  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  us ;  if  we  take  other  things  for 
huge  evils,  then,  if  they  be  incumbent  on 
us,  we  can  hardly  scape  being  displeitsed ; 
but  if  we  thoroughly  look  through  such 
things,  and  scan  them  exactly,  valuing  them 
not  according  to  fallacious  impressions  of 
sense,  or  illusive  dreamings  of  fancy,  but 
according  to  sound  dictates  of  reason,  we 
may  find  that  neither  absence  of  the  former 
nor  the  presence  of  the  latter  doth  make 
our  condition  much  worse,  or  render  our 
case  deplorable. 

We  are,  for  instance,  poor:  that  condi¬ 
tion,  rightly  weighed,  is  not  so  very  sad; 
for  what  is  poverty?  what  but  the  absence 
of  a  few  superfluous  things,  which  please 
wanton  fancy,  rather  than  answer  need ;  *  “ 
w  ithout  which,  nature  is  easily  satisfied, 
and  which,  if  wre  do  not  affect,  we  cannot 
want  ?  What  is  it  but  to  wear  coarse  clothes, 
to  feed  on  plain  and  simple  fare,  to  work 
and  take  some  pains,  to  sit  or  go  in  a  lower 
place,  to  have  no  heaps  of  cash  or  hoards 
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of  grain,  to  keep  no  retinue,  to  have  few 
friends,  and  not  one  flatterer?  And  what 
great  harm  in  this?  It  is  a  state  which 
hath  its  no  small  conveniences  and  com¬ 
forts,  its  happy  fruits  and  consequences  ;b 
which  freeth  us  from  many  cares  and  dis¬ 
tractions,  from  many  troubles  and  crosses, 
from  many  encumbrances,  many  dangers, 
many  temptations,  many  sore  distempers 
of  body  and  soul,  many  grievous  mischiefs 
to  which  wealth  is  exposed ;  wdiich  main- 
taineth  health,  industry,  and  sobriety;  dis- 
poseth  us  to  feed  heartily,  to  move  nim¬ 
bly,  to  sleep  sweetly ;  which  preserveth  us 
from  luxury,  from  satiety,  from  sloth  and 
unwieldiness,  f  It  yieldeth  disposition  of 
mind,  freedom,  and  leisure,  to  attend  the 
study  of  truth,  the  aequist  of  virtue.  It  is 
a  state  which  many  have  borne  with  great 
cheerfulness ;  many  (very  wdse  men)  have 
voluntarily  embraced  ;  which  is  allotted  by 
divine  wisdom  to  most  men ;  and  which  the 
best  men  often  do  endure ;  to  which  God 
hath  declared  an  especial  regard;  which 
the  mouth  of  truth  hath  proclaimed  happy ; 
which  the  Son  of  God  hath  dignified  by 
his  choice,  and  sanctified  by  his  partaking 
deeply  thereof:  and  can  such  a  condition 
be  very  loathsome  ?  can  it  reasonably  dis¬ 
please  us  ?c 

Again,  thou  art,  suppose,  fallen  into 
disgrace,  or  from  honour  and  credit  art 
depressed  into  a  state  of  contempt  and  in¬ 
famy?  This  also  rightly  prized  is  no  such 
wretchedness;  for  what  doth  this  import? 
what  but  a  change  of  opinion  in  giddy  men, 
which  thou  dost  not  feel,  which  thou  art 
not  concerned  in,  if  thou  pleasest;  which 
thou  never  hadst  reason  much  to  regard,  or 
at  all  rely  upon?  What  is  thy  loss  therein? 
it  is  the  breaking  of  a  bubble,  the  sinking 
of  a  wave,  the  changing  of  a  wind,  the 
cracking  of  a  thing  most  brittle,  the  slip¬ 
ping  away  of  a  thing  most  fugacious  and 
slippery.  What  is  honour,  and  fame,  but 
thought?  and  what  more  flitting,  what 
sooner  gone  away, than  a  thought?  And 
why  art  thou  displeased  at  the  loss  of  a 
thing  so  very  slender  and  slim?  If  thou 
didst  know  its  nature,  thou  canst  not  be 
disappointed ;  if  thou  didst  not,  it  was  worth 
thy  while  to  be  thus  informed  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  thou  mayest  not  any  more  regard 
it.  Is  the  contempt  thou  hast  incurred 
from  thy  fault?  bear  the  consequence  there- 

t  Si  vis  vacare  animo,  aut  pauper  sis  oportet,  aut 
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of  patiently,  and  do  thy  best,  by  removing 
the  cause,  to  reverse  the  effect:  is  it  unde¬ 
served  and  causeless  ?  be  satisfied  in  thy 
innocence,  and  be  glad  that  thou  art  above 
the  folly  and  injustice  of  those  who  con¬ 
temn  thee  ;  let  thy  affections  rather  be 
employed  in  pity  of  theirs,  than  in  displea¬ 
sure  for  thy  own  case.  Did,  let  me  ask 
thee  again,  the  good  opinion  of  men  please 
thee  ?  that  pleasure  was  fond  and  vain,  and 
it  is  well  thou  art  rid  of  it :  did  it  not  much 
affect  thee  ?  why,  then,  dost  thou  much 
grieve  at  the  loss  thereof?  Is  not  also  thy 
fortune  in  this  kind  the  same  with  that  of 
the  best  men  ?  have  not  those  who  have  de¬ 
served  most  honour,  been  exposed  to  most 
contempt  ?  But  now  (Job  could  say)  they 
that  are  younger  than  I,  have  me  in  derision 

- they  abhor  me ,  they  flee  far  from  me , 

and  spare  not  to  spit  in  my  face.d  And, 
I  am  (could  that  great  and  good  king  say) 
a  worm ,  and  no  man;  a  reproach  of  men , 
and  despised  of  the  people :  all  they  that  see 
me  laugh  me  to  scorn ;  they  shoot  out  the 

lip ,  they  shake  the  head:' - and,  we  are 

defamed ,  we  are  reviled ,  we  are  made  as  the 
filth  of  the  world ,  and  the  offscouring  of  all 
things  unto  this  day ,f  could  the  holy  apos¬ 
tles  say ;  and,  He  is  despised  and  rejected 

of  men - he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed 

him  not,s  was  said  of  our  Lord  himself : 
and  can  this  condition,  then,  in  just  esteem 
be  so  very  pitiful  or  grievous  ? 

But  thou  art  perhaps  troubled  because 
thou  art  wrongfully  censured,  odiously  tra¬ 
duced  and  defamed,  abused  by  slander  or 
by  detraction  ;  which  asperseth  thee  with 
things  whereof  thou  art  nowise  guilty,  or 
representeth  thee  in  a  character  unworthy 
of  thee :  *  be  it  so ;  what  then  ?  why  doth 
this  so  much  affect  thee  ? 

Is  not  every  man  subject  to  these  things? 
are  not  the  greatest  men,  are  not  the  wisest 
men,  are  not  the  best  men,  liable  to  the 
same?  yea,  chiefly  liable,  excellency  being 
the  special  mark  of  envy  and  obloquy  ?  Can 
any  good  men  escape  free  of  them  among 
60  many  bad  men,  whose  doings,  as  good¬ 
ness  doth  reproach,  so  it  provoketh  their 
malignity  ?  f  Canst  thou  imagine  to  pass 
thy  days  in  so  unjust  and  spiteful  a  world 
without  incurring  such  bad  usage  ?  can  so 
many  vain,  so  many  bold,  so  many  lawless 
tongues  be  tied  up,  or  kept  within  compass 
of  truth  or  equity?  Wilt  thou  suffer  it  to 
be  in  the  power  of  any  man  at  his  pleasure 

*  Exempl.  Jeremiee. — Chrys.  ad  Olymp.  16. 

Grati&s  ago  Deo  ineo,  quod  dignus  suui  quem  mun- 
dus  oderit. —  Hier.  Ep.  39.  (ad  Aseilam.) 

t  ’AAA'  oi  ijl iv  Y,%ixr.ffcc>,  iyai  ii  ovx  1 \btxnfjuu. — Theod. 
Ep.  80. 

d  Job  xxx.  1,  10.  f  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  13. 

•  PmI  xxii.  6,  7.  1  Isa.  liii.  3. 


so  easily  to  discompose  and  vex  thee?  be¬ 
cause  he  will  be  bad,  shalt  thou  be  miser¬ 
able  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  rather  please 
thyself  in  the  conscience  of  thy  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  deserve  and  do  well;  in  thy  inno¬ 
cence,  and  clearness  from  the  blame  which 
they  impose  on  thee ;  in  thy  having  given 
no  cause  of  such  offence  and  outrage?  why 
dost  thou  not  rather  pity  their  unworthi¬ 
ness  and  unhappiness,  who  stoop  to  so  mean 
and  base  practices,  than  fret  at  them,  as 
bad  to  thee  ?  They  do  themselves  far  more 
mischief  than  they  can  do  thee. 

And  why  dost  thou  not  consider,  that 
indeed  thou  art  guilty  of  many  faults,  and 
full  of  real  imperfections,  so  that  no  man 
can  easily  derogate  from  thee  more  than 
thou  deservest:  he  may  indeed  tax  thee 
unjustly,  he  may  miss  in  the  particulars  of 
his  charge,  he  may  discover  groundless 
contempt  and  ill-will  toward  thee :  but  thou 
knowest  thyself  to  be  a  grievous  sinner, 
and  it  is  just  that  thou  shouldst  be  re¬ 
proached  (God,  for  thy  humiliation  or  thy 
correction,  may  have  ordered  him,  as  David 
said  he  might  have  ordered  Shimei,  to  curse 
thee ;)  thou  hast  therefore  more  need  to 
be  humble  in  reflection  on  thyself,  than  to 
swell  with  disdain  in  regard  to  his  injury. 

Thou  shouldst  improve  this  dealing,  and 
make  it  wholesome  to  thee,  by  taking  oc¬ 
casion  thence  to  correct  thy  real  faults, 
and  endeavouring  to  become  truly  more 
worthy ;  that  so  thy  conscience  may  be  a 
firm  bulwark  against  all  detraction  and 
obloquy :  in  fine,  satisfy  thyself  by  com¬ 
mitting  thy  soul  with  patience  in  well-doing 
unto  thy  Judge,  who  assuredly  will  do  thee 
right,  will  protect  thy  reputation,  and  clear 
thy  innocence  :  his  judgment  is  only  worth 
regarding ;  be  little  concerned  with  any 
other.1* 

Again,  being  disappointed  and  crossed 
in  the  success  of  their  projects,  or  under¬ 
takings,  is  wont  to  put  men,  as  they  con¬ 
ceive,  into  a  woful  case :  but  why  so  ?  why, 
let  me  ask  thee,  who  art  discontented  upon 
this  score,  didst  thou  build  much  expec¬ 
tation  upon  uncertainties  ?  didst  thou  not 
foresee  a  possibility  that  thy  design  might 
miscarry  ?  and  if  so,  why  art  thou  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  what  happeneth  ?  Was  it 
not  an  adventure  ?  why  then  art  thou  trou¬ 
bled  with  thy  chance  ?  Is  he  not  a  silly 
gamester,  that  will  fret  and  fume  at  a  bad 
cast,  or  at  the  loss  of  a  game  ?  Didst  thou 
refer  the  business  to  God’s  disposal  and 
arbitrement?  if  not,  thou  deservedst  to  be 
crossed,  and  rather  confess  thy  fault,  than 
complain  of  thy  fortune :  if  thou  didst  so, 
■>  Theudor.  Ep.  83. 
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then  be  consistent  with  thyself,  and  acqui¬ 
esce  in  his  determination:  in  fine,  what  is 
thy  loss?  is  it  of  thy  care  and  pain?  would 
it  have  been  much  better,  that  thou  hadst 
been  careless  or  idle?  But  hast  thou  not  in 
lieu  of  them  got  some  wisdom  and  expe¬ 
rience  ?  hast  thou  not  (if  thy  attempt  was 
reasonable  and  worthy)  exercised  thy  wit, 
thy  courage,  thy  industry?  hast  thou  not 
(by  thy  defeat)  got  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  equanimity  and  patience  ?  If  thou  so 
improvest  thy  disappointment,  thou  art  a 
gainer  by  thy  loss  ;  thou  dost  more  than 
conquer  by  thy  defeat :  however,  since  the 
gain,  the  credit,  the  preferment  thou  didst 
aim  at,  and  hast  missed,  are  things  in  them¬ 
selves  of  no  great  value,  and  such  as  thou 
mayest  well  live  without,  as  other  good 
men  have  done,  thou  canst  not  have  much 
reason  to  be  displeased  upon  this  account, 
or  to  reckon  thy  condition  very  disastrous. 

But  friends,  will  some  men  say,  have  been 
unkind,  have  been  ungrateful,  have  been 
fickle  and  false,  have  neglected,  have  de¬ 
serted,  have  betrayed  me :  It  was  not  an 
enemy  that  reproached  me ,  then  I  could  have 
borne  it,'  & c.  This  is  indeed  commonly  most 
grievous;  yet,  being  scanned,  will  not  ren¬ 
der  a  man’s  condition  so  lamentable :  for 
such  misbehaviour  of  friends  is  more  their 
calamity  than  ours:*  the  loss  of  had  friends 
is  no  damage,  but  an  advantage  ;  it  is  but 
the  loss  of  a  mischief,  and  a  trouble :  the 
fewer  we  come  to  have  of  such,  the  more 
time  we  save,  the  less  trouble  we  meet 
with,  the  greater  security  we  enjoy.  The 
kindness  we  have  showed,  the  obligations 
we  have  put  on  such,  are  not  quite  lost: 
they  will  bring  the  rewards  due  to  humanity 
and  fidelity ;  it  will  yield  satisfaction  to  us, 
that,  however,  we  have  been  kind  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  them.  The  fidelity  of  remaining  true 
friends  may  satisfy  us:  however,  if  all  other 
friendships  should  fail,  there  is  one  remains, 
worth  millions  of  other  friends,  who  can 
never  prove  unfaithful  or  inconstant,  who 
never  will  be  unmindful  of  us,  or  deficient 
in  kindness  toward  us. 

The  death  of  friends  doth,  it  may  be, 
oppress  thee  with  sorrow. 

But  canst  thou  lose  thy  best  friend  ?  i 
canst  thou  lose  the  presence,  the  conver¬ 
sation,  the  protection,  the  advice,  the  suc¬ 
cour  of  God  ?  Is  he  not  immortal  ?  is  he 
not  immutable?  is  he  not  inseparable  from 
thee?  canst  thou  be  destitute  of  friends, 
whilst  he  stands  by  thee  ?  Is  it  not  an  af¬ 
front,  an  heinous  indignity  to  him,  to  behave 
thyself,  as  if  thy  happiness,  thy  welfare,  thy 

•  Jam  sibi  poonas  dedit  qui  pepaavit. —  Sen.deGr.  ii.  30. 

1  I’sal.  lv.  1 2.  I  I'ide  Son.  Ep.  C3. 
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comfort,  had  dependence  on  any  other  but 
him?  is  it  not  a  great  fault  to  be  unwilling 
to  part  with  any  thing,  when  he  calleth  for 
it  ?k 

Neither  is  it  a  loss  ot  thy  friend,  but 
a  separation  for  a  small  time :  he  is  only 
parted  from  thee  as  taking  a  little  journey, 
or  going  for  a  small  time  to  repose  :f  with¬ 
in  a  while  we  shall  be  sure  to  meet  again, 
and  joyfully  to  congratulate,  if  we  are  fit, 
in  a  better  place,  and  more  happy  state  ; 
preemisimus,  non  amisimus ;  we  have  sent 
him  thither  before,  not  quite  lost  him  from 
us. | 

Thy  friend,  if  he  be  a  good  man  (and  in 
such  friendships  only  we  can  have  true  sa¬ 
tisfaction),  is  himself  in  no  bad  condition, 
and  doth  not  want  thee  ;  thou  canst  not, 
therefore,  reasonably  grieve  for  him  ;  and 
to  grieve  only  for  thyself  is  perverse  self¬ 
ishness  and  fondness.  || 

But  thou  hast  lost  a  great  comfort  of 
thy  life,  and  advantage  to  thy  affairs  here: 
is  it  truly  so  ?  is  it  indeed  an  irreparable 
loss,  even  secluding  the  consideration  of 
God,  whose  friendship  repaireth  all  pos¬ 
sible  loss?  What  is  it,  1  pray,  that  was 
pleasant,  convenient,  or  useful  to  thee  in 
thy  friend,  which  may  not  in  good  measure 
be  supplied  here  ?  was  it  a  sense  of  hearty 
good-will,  was  it  a  sweet  freedom  of  con¬ 
versation,  was  it  sound  advice  or  kind  as¬ 
sistance  in  thy  affairs  ?  and  mayest  thou  not 
find  those  left,  which  are  alike  able  and 
willing  to  minister  those  benefits  ?  may  not 
the  same  means,  which  knit  him  to  thee, 
conciliate  others  also  to  be  thy  friends  ? 1 
He  did  not  alone  surely  possess  all  the 
good-nature,  all  the  fidelity,  all  the  wisdom 
in  the  world,  nor  hath  carried  them  all 
away  with  him:  other  friends,  therefore, 
thou  mayest  find  to  supply  his  room :  all 
good  men  will  be  ready,  if  thou  art  good, 
to  be  thy  friends ;  they  will  heartily  love 
thee;  they  will  be  ready  to  cheer  thee  with 
their  sweet  and  wholesome  society,  to  yield 
thee  their  best  counsel  and  help  upon  any 
occasion  :  is  it  not,  therefore,  a  fond  and 
unaccountable  affection  to  a  kind  of  per¬ 
sonality,  rather  than  want  of  real  conveni¬ 
ence,  that  disturbeth  thee? 

t  O u  yot f  a.TtOa.vtv  6  'tuvtx  ot^urrof  extivog  ar<^,  xocrk 
rou  K uqiou  <pouv7;Vi  ccXKec  xocOtvbu  otvov  rov  truv^Ooue 

fjcccx^on^.—  Tlieod.  Ep.  68. 

'A rcb^u.ocv  roivuv  .TXpotxctXu  /xxxficcv  rv.v  ttXtury.v,  &C. 
— Theod.  Ep.  14. 

X  Cur  doles  si  periisse  non  credis?  cur  impatienter 
feras  subductum  interim  quern  credis  reversurum? 
profectio  est  quoin  putas  mortem. —  Tert.  de  Pat.  0; 
Sen.  Ep.  63. 

||  Irapaticntia  in  c.iusmodi  et  spei  nostra?  male  oml- 
nntur,  et  lidem  pra?varicatur,  &c. —  7 Wt.  ibid. 

II ou  to  rijf  otyotrr^  uyxUov,  iccurcji  tca  pcceu  bibovrct  rta 
r\r,<r/oi‘  cctrovifAUv  rot  r^otrxvTian^x  ; — Naz.  Or.  10. 

k  Vide  Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  202.  1  Vide  Sen.  Ep.  63. 
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In  fine,  the  same  reasons,  which  in  any 
other  loss  may  comfort  us,  should  do  it 
also  in  this:  neither  a  friend,  nor  any  other 
good  thing,  we  can  enjoy  under  any  secu¬ 
rity  of  not  soon  losing  it ;  our  welfare  is  not 
annexed  to  one  man  no  more  than  to  any 
■other  inferior  thing:  this  is  the  condition 
of  all  good  things  here,  to  be  transient  and 
separable  from  us;  and  accordingly  we 
should  be  affected  toward  them. 

Fragile  fractum  est,  mortale  mortuum  est. 

But  further,  it  perhaps  displeaseth  us, 
that  the  course  of  the  world  doth  not  go 
right,  or  according  to  our  mind ;  that  jus¬ 
tice  is  not  well  dispensed,  that  virtue  is 
under  hatches,  that  worth  is  not  consi¬ 
dered,  that  industry  is  not  rewarded,  that 
innocence  and  modesty  are  trampled  upon ; 
that  favour,  partiality,  corruption,  flattery, 
craft,  impudence,  do  carry  all  before  them  ; 
devouring  all  the  encouragements  due  to 
honest  industry :  this  may  be  observed,  but 
why  should  it  displease  ?  art  thou  guilty  of 
contributing  to  this?  then  mend;  if  not, 
then  bear  ;  especially  seeing  thou  canst  not 
help  it ;  for  so  it  hath  always  been  and  ever 
will  be  in  the  world,  that  things  never  have 
gone  there  as  the  wisest  judge,  or  the  best 
men,  desire :  there  have  never  been  good 
men  enough  to  sway  the  world;  nor  will 
the  few  good  men  that  are,  be  so  active  in 
promoting  public  good,  as  bad  are  in  dri¬ 
ving  on  their  private  designs.  Doth  not 
this  course  of  things  necessarily  spring  from 
the  nature  of  men,  which  therefore  we 
should  no  more  be  vexed  at,  than  for  that 
a  serpent  hath  poison,  or  that  a  wasp  hath 
a  sting?  we  cannot  wonder  at  it,  why  then 
should  we  be  strangely  affected  by  it?  could 
any  man  ever  have  been  pleased,  if  this 
were  a  sufficient  cause  of  displeasure? 
However  the  world  goes,  we  may  yet  make 
a  tolerable  shift ;  God  is  engaged  compe¬ 
tently  to  provide  for  us ;  that  should  satisfy 
us.  God  observeth  these  things  no  less 
than  we,  and  he  can  easily  hinder  them, 
yet  he  thinketh  good  to  suffer  them ;  and 
shall  not  we  do  so  likewise?  There  is,  in 
fine,  appointed  a  judgment  hereafter,  when 
all  these  things  shall  be  redressed  and  set 
straight ;  when  justice  and  virtue  shall 
triumph,  when  integrity  and  industry  shall 
find  their  due  recompense :  it  is  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  that  time,  and  till  then  we  may 
rest  satisfied. 

Thus,  if  we  do  survey  and  rightly  state 
things  which  cause  discontent,  and  seem 
to  render  our  condition  hard  and  sad,  we 
shall  find,  that  not  from  the  things,  but 
from  ourselves,  all  the  mischief  proceeds: 
we  by  our  imagination  give  to  the  lightest 


things  a  weight,  and  swell  the  smallest 
things  into  a  vast  bulk ;  we  fancy  them 
very  frightful  and  doleful,  then  we  tremble 
and  grieve  at  them.  Mere  names  (the 
names  of  poverty,  of  disgrace,  of  defeat) 
do  scare  us,  without  consulting  reason,  and 
considering  how  little  terrible  the  things 
are  themselves.  W e  follow  silly  prejudices, 
judging  that  highly  good,  which  the  vul¬ 
gar  admireth;  that  very  evil,  w’hich  the 
weakest  sort  of  men  are  wont  to  complain 
of :  hence  so  commonly  doth  our  case  seem 
grievous.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  condi¬ 
tion  so  bad,  but  if  we  manage  it  well  and 
wisely,  if  we  bend  our  mind  to  comply  with 
it,  if  we  moderate  our  passions  about  the 
accidents  thereof,  if  we  vigilantly  embrace 
and  enjoy  the  advantages  thereof,  may  not 
be  easily  supportable,  yea  prove  very  com¬ 
fortable  to  us :  it  is  our  fond  conceits,  our 
froward  humours,  our  perverse  behaviours, 
which  do  create  the  trouble  which  seemeth 
adherent  to  any  condition,  and  embittereth 
every  state ;  which  from  any  slight  occasion 
doth  create  vexation,  and  turneth  every 
event  into  disaster. 

2.  As  there  is  no  condition  here  perfect¬ 
ly  and  purely  good*  (not  deficient  in  some 
conveniences,  not  blended  with  some  trou¬ 
bles),  so  there  is  none  so  thoroughly  bad, 
that  it  hath  not  somewhat  convenient  and 
comfortable  therein :  seldom  or  never  all 
good  things  do  forsake  a  man  at  once,  or 
all  mischiefs  together  assail  him  ;  some¬ 
what  usually  abideth,  which,  well  improved 
or  wisely  enjoyed,  may  satisfy  a  man,  yea 
render  his  estate  comparable  to  theirs  who 
to  vulgar  eyes  appear  to  be  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition:  there  is  in  every  condition  some¬ 
what  of  good,  compensating  for  its  evils, 
and  reducing  it  to  a  balance  with  other 
more  plausible  states. f  W e  are,  suppose 
again,  in  poverty  (that  instance  I  propound 
usually,  as  the  most  ordinary  ground  of 
discontent ;)  but  have  we  therewith  good 
health?  then  most  rich  men  may  envy  us, 
and  reasonably  we  should  not  exchange 
our  state  with  many  crazy  princes:  have 
we  therewith  our  liberty  ?  that  is  an  ines¬ 
timable  good,  which  oftentimes  the  greatest 
men  have  wanted,  and  would  have  pur¬ 
chased  with  heaps  of  gold:  have  we  therein 
a  quiet  mind,  and  a  free  use  of  our  time  ? 
it  is  that  which  wisest  men  have  prized 
above  any  wealth,  and  which  the  chief  men 
of  the  world  would  be  glad  to  taste  of: 

• - usque  adco  nulla  est  sincera  voluptas 

Solicitique  illiquid  la*tis  intervenit.  — Ovid. 

t  Assuescendum  condition!  suse  ;  et  quam  minimum 
de  ilia  querenduin,  et  quicquid  habet  circa  se  comniodl 
apprthendendum  est :  nihil  tarn  acerbuin  est.  ex  quo 
non  tequus  animus  solatium  inveniat. — Sen.  de  Tr<mq. 
Ari.cap.  10. 
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have  we  a  clear  reputation  ?  we  have  then 
the  best  good  that  any  wealth  can  yield,  we 
have  more  than  many  can  obtain  in  the 
most  splendid  fortune :  have  we  any  friends 
sticking  to  us?  that  is  more  than  the  rich¬ 
est  persons  can  assure  themselves  of,  to 
whom  it  is  near  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  friends  of  their  person  from  the  flat¬ 
terers  of  their  fortune ;  it  is  a  privilege  and 
solace  which  princes  are  hardly  capable  to 
arrive  at:  have  we  a  bare  competency, 
sufficient  to  maintain  our  life?  we  thereby 
keep  our  appetites  in  better  compass,  and 
our  faculties  in  greater  vigour ; m  we  thence 
better  relish  all  things ;  we  in  consequence 
thereof  avoid  the  burdens,  the  diseases, 
the  vices  of  sloth  and  luxury :  have  we  fur¬ 
ther  (as,  if  we  are  not  very  bad,  we  shall 
in  this  case  assuredly  have,  humanity  dis¬ 
posing  all  men  thereto)  the  compassion 
of  men?  is  not  this  somewhat  better  than 
that  envy,  that  ill-will,  that  obloquy,  which 
usually  do  attend  wealth  and  prosperity? 
Why,  then,  if  our  poor  state  hath  so  mani¬ 
fold  conveniences,  do  we  so  much  distaste 
it  ?  why  do  we  so  dwell  and  pore  on  the  small 
inconveniences  we  feel  under  it,  overlook¬ 
ing  or  slighting  the  benefits  we  may  enjoy 
thereby  ?  This  indeed  ordinarily  is  our  folly 
and  infirmity,  that  the  want  of  any  little 
thing,  which  we  fancy  or  affect,  doth  hin¬ 
der  us  from  satisfaction  in  all  other  things : 
One  dead  Jiy  causeth  all  our  ointment  to 
stink;"  the  possession  of  a  kingdom  will 
not  keep  us  from  being  heavy  and  dis¬ 
pleased as  Ahab  was,  if  we  cannot  acquire 
a  small  vineyard  near  us ;  on  that  one  thing 
our  head  runs  continually,  our  heart  is 
wholly  set,  we  can  think  on,  we  can  taste 
nothing  else;  the  want  of  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  our  affluence,  doth  pinch  us; 
our  dainties  thence  do  prove  insipid,  our 
splendours  appear  dim ;  every  thing  but 
that  is  a  toy  unto  us:  so  capriciously  and 
unaccountably  prone  are  we  to  discontent. 

3.  Is  our  condition,  let  me  ask  again, 
so  extremely  bad,  that  it  cannot  be  much 
worse  ?  are  we  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  all 
calamity?  No,  surely;  God’s  providence 
will  not  suffer,  the  state  of  things  here  can 
never  admit  that  to  be :  here  are  succours 
always  ready  against  extremities  ;  our  own 
wit  and  industry,  the  help  of  relations  or 
friends,  the  natural  pity  and  charity  of  our 
neighbours,  will  preserve  us  from  them ; 
especially  persons  in  any  measure  innocent 
can  never  come  near  them :  there  will  there¬ 
fore  never  fail  some  good  matter  of  content 
in  what  remains ;  a  few  good  things,  well 
improved,  may  greatly  solace  us.  But,  how- 
*'  I'rov.  xxvii.  7.  “  Eccles.  x.  I.  “1  Kings  xxi.  1. 
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ever,  let  us  imagine  our  case  to  be  the  worst 
that  can  be :  that  a  confluence  of  all  tem¬ 
poral  mischiefs  and  wants  hath  arrived,  that 
we  are  utterly  bereaved  of  all  the  comforts 
this  world  afforded ;  that  we  are  stripped 
of  all  our  wealth,  quite  sunk  in  our  repu¬ 
tation,  deserted  of  every  friend,  deprived 
of  our  health  and  our  liberty ;  that  all  the 
losses,  all  the  disgraces,  all  the  pains  which 
poor  Job  sustained,  or  far  more  and  greater 
than  those,  have  together  seized  on  us ;  * 
yet  we  cannot  have  sufficient  reason  to  be 
discontent ;  for  that  nevertheless  we  have 
goods  left  to  us  in  our  hands,  or  within  our 
reach,  far  surpassing  all  those  goods  we 
have  lost,  much  outweighing  the  evils  we 
do  undergo :  when  the  world  hath  done  its 
worst,  we  remain  masters  of  things  incom¬ 
parably  better  than  it,  and  all  it  containeth ; 
the  possession  whereof  may,  and,  if  we  be 
wise,  will  abundantly  satisfy  us.  We  are 
men  still,  and  have  our  reason  left  behind, 
which  alone,  in  worth,  exceedeth  all  the 
treasures  of  the  world ;  in  well  using  which, 
and  thereby  ordering  all  things  for  the  best, 
we  become  more  worthy,  and  more  happy, 
than  the  most  fortunate  fool  on  earth ;  we 
may  therein  find  more  true  satisfaction, 
than  any  wealth  or  any  glory  here  can  mi¬ 
nister:  we  may  have  a  good  conscience  left 
(the  sense  of  having  lived  well  heretofore, 
or  at  least  a  serious  resolution  to  live  well 
hereafter),  and  that  is  a  continual  feast, p 
yielding  a  far  more  solid  and  savoury  plea¬ 
sure,  than  the  most  ample  revenue  can  af¬ 
ford  :  we  may  have  hope  in  God  (the  author 
and  donor  of  all  good  things),  and  thereby 
far  greater  assurance  of  our  convenient 
subsistence  and  welfare,  than  all  present 
possessions  can  bestow  ;  we  have  reserved 
a  free  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
thereby  a  sure  means  (grounded  on  God’s 
infallible  word  and  promise)  of  obtaining 
whatever  is  good  for  us ;  we  have  a  firm 
right  to  innumerable  spiritual  blessings 
and  privileges,  each  of  them  justly  valuable 
beyond  whole  worlds  of  pelf;  wc  can,  in 
a  word  (we  can  if  we  please),  enjoy  God’s 
favour,  which  immensely  transcendeth  all 
other  enjoyments,  which  vastly  more  than 
countervaileth  the  absence  of  all  other 
things:  of  this,  by  applying  ourselves  to 
the  love  and  service  of  God,  we  are  infal¬ 
libly  capable;  of  this  no  worldly  force  or 
fortune  can  despoil  us ;  we  having  this,  our 
condition  cannot  be  poor,  contemptible,  or 
pitiful ;  it  is  indeed  thereby  most  rich,  glo¬ 
rious,  and  happy  :  for  how  can  he  be  poor, 

*  *  Job,  who  ixtvatiriv avrou (rov  hiotfioXou)  (2l\o0r,xviv  arat - 
ra>  xctTotrc^tvofjUvoi  hi  atorov,  &C. — Chrys.  ad  Olymp.  2. 

*  Prov.  XV.  15. 
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that  hath  the  Lord  of  all  things  always  ready 
to  supply  him ;  who  hath  God ,  as  the  Psal¬ 
mist  is  wont  to  speak,  to  be  his  portion  for 
ever?*  how  can  he  be  despicable,  that  hath 
the  honour  to  have  the  Sovereign  Majesty 
of  the  world  for  his  especial  friend?  how 
can  he  be  miserable,  who enjoyeth  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  all  happiness,  who  hath  the  light  of 
God's  countenance  to  cheer  him,  who  hath 
the  consolations  of  God’s  holy  Spirit  to  re¬ 
fresh  and  revive  him  ?  what  can  he  want, 
who,  beside  his  present  interest  in  all  the 
needful  effects  of  God’s  bountiful  love,  is 
an  heir  of  heaven  and  everlasting  bliss  ? 
Seeing,  therefore,  it  is  in  our  power  to  be 
religious ;  seeing  we  may,  if  we  will  (God’s 
grace  concurring,  which  preventeth  us  to 
seek,  which  never  is  withheld  from  those 
who  seek  it),  be  good  Christians;  seeing 
nothing  can  hinder  us  from  fearing  God, 
or  can  separate  us  from  his  love,*  neither 
can  any  thing  render  our  condition  bad  or 
unhappy,  really  distressed  or  needy :  O  fear 
the  Lord  (saith  the  Psalmist)  for  there  is 
no  want  to  them  that  fear  him :  the  young 
lions  (or  the  rich,*  as  the  LXX.  render  it) 
do  lack  and  suffer  hunger:  hut  they  that  seek 
the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing  ;s 
and,  Whoso  keepeth  the  commandment  shall 
feel  no  evil  thing,*  saith  the  Wise  Man ;  and, 
The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them  that 
seek  kim,u  saith  the  prophet ;  and,  Who  is 
he  that  shall  harm  you  (or  do  ill  to  you,]  or 
make  you  worse),  if  ye  be  followers  of  that 
which  is  good,’’  saith  St.  Peter ;  and,  We 
know ,  saith  St.  Paul,  that  to  them  who  love 
God,  all  things  co-operate  for  good :w  and, 
Godliness  (saith  he  again)  with  contented¬ 
ness  is  great  gain ;x  that  is,  supposing  we 
have  the  goods  which  piety  ministereth, 
although  we  have  nothing  more,  we  are, 
if  we  can  be  content,  very  well  to  pass ;  it 
is  abundantly  sufficient  for  us. 

Why  then,  I  pray,  are  we  discontent? 
what  do  we  groan  or  grieve  for  ?  what  is 
it  that  we  do  want  ?  is  it  the  use  of  reason, 
is  it  virtue,  is  it  God’s  favour  ?  then  indeed 
we  have  good  cause  to  be  displeased;  for 
the  want  of  those  things  is  indeed  lamen¬ 
table  :  but  if  we  do  want  them,  it  is  only 
ourselves  that  we  should  complain  of;  for 
we  may  have  them  if  we  will,  and  who  can 
help  it,  if  we  will  not?  Who,  if  we  shall 
wilfully  deprive  ourselves  of  them,  will  be 
concerned  to  mind  our  complaints  ?  But  is 
it  only  a  lump  of  trash,  or  a  puff  of  honour, 
or  a  flash  of  pleasure,  that  we  do  need  ? 

*  UXoCa'iot  ixr&xiuffttt.  LXX,  t  O  xoixuifftti*. 

**  Psal.  Ixxiii.  26;  xvi.  5;  cxix.  57 ;  cxlii.  5. 
r  Rom.  viii.  39.  .  *  Psal.  xxxiv.  9.  *  Eccles.  viiL  5. 

u  E*ra  viii.  22.  y  1  Pet.  iii.  13.  w  Rom.  viii.  28. 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  6. 


Is  it  that  we  cannot  so  delicately  glut  our 
bellies,  or  so  finely  clothe  our  backs,  or  so 
thoroughly  soothe  our  fancies,  as  we  could 
wish,  that  we  so  pitifully  moan?  Is  it  being 
restrained  in  some  respects  from  the  swinge 
of  our  humour,  is  it  that  we  are  not  so  much 
regarded,  or  are  slighted  by  some  persons, 
is  it  that  we  are  crossed  in  some  design, 
that  so  discomposeth  and  discourageth  us? 
then  are  we  sottishly  fond  and  childish  in 
our  conceits  and  our  affections :  for  proper 
it  is  to  children,  whenas  they  want  no  solid 
or  substantial  goods,  to  wail  for  worthless 
toys  and  trinkets ;  it  is  for  children,  when 
they  have  not  their  will  in  petty  and  imper¬ 
tinent  matters,  to  cry  and  lament ;  children 
are  much  affected  with  every  word  or  little 
show  that  crosseth  them:  if  we  were  (as  St. 
Paul  chargeth  us  to  be)  perfect  men,7  if  we 
had  manly  judgments,  and  manly  affections 
toward  things,  we  should  not  so  regal’d  or 
value  any  of  these  temporal  and  transitory 
things,  either  good  or  evil,  as  by  the  want 
of  one  sort,  or  by  the  presence  of  the  other, 
to  be  much  disturbed ;  we  should,  with  St. 
Paul,  style  any  present  evil,  ri  ixaip^y  rns 
a  lightness  of  affliction  ;  we  should 
with  him  reckon,  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  he  compared 
with  the  glories  which  shall  he  revealed  to 
us : 1  we  should,  with  St.  Peter,  greatly 
rejoice ,  though  for  a  season  we  are  in  hea¬ 
viness,  through  manifold  trials ,a  or  afflic¬ 
tions  :  we  should  esteem  any  condition  here 
very  tolerable,  yea  very  good. 

4.  In  truth  (if  we  will  not  mince  the 
matter,  and  can  bear  a  truth  sounding  like 
a  paradox),  usually  our  condition  is  then 
better,  when  it  seemeth  worse ;  then  we 
have  most  cause  to  be  glad,  when  we  are 
aptest  to  grieve ;  then  we  should  be  thank¬ 
ful,  when  we  do  complain:  that  it  appear- 
eth  otherwise  to  us,  it  is  because  in  our 
taxations  of  things  we  do  ordinarily  judge 
(or  rather  not  judge,  but  fancy,  not  hear¬ 
ing  or  regarding  any  dictate  of  reason)  like 
beasts ;  prizing  things  merely  according  to 
present  sense  or  show,  not  examining  their 
intrinsic  natures,  or  looking  forward  into 
their  proper  fruits  and  consequences. 

Adversity  (or  a  state  wherein  we  are  not 
furnished  with  all  accommodations  grateful 
to  sense  or  fancy ;  or  wherein  somewhat 
doth  cleave  to  us  offensive  to  those  inferior 
powers  of  soul)  is  the  thing  which  we  chief¬ 
ly  loathe  and  abominate ;  whereas,  in  true 
judgment,  nothing  commonly  is  more  ne¬ 
cessary,  more  wholesome,  more  useful  and 
beneficial  to  us ;  nothing  is  more  needful, 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  •  1  Pet.  I.  6. 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  Rom.  viii.  18. 
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or  conducible  to  the  health  of  our  soul,  and 
to  our  real  happiness,  than  it:  it  is  the 
school  of  wisdom,  wherein  our  minds  are 
disciplined  and  improved  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  things,  whence  it  is  termed  «i- 
that  is,  instructive  chastisement :  *  so 
David  found  it :  It  is  (said  he)  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted ,  that  I  might 
learn  thy  statutes ;  and  our  Lord  himself, 
tftaHiv  ip’  uv  (craii.  He  learned  obedience 
from  what  he  suffered. b  It  is  the  academy 
wherein  virtue  is  acquired  and  exercised ;  f 
so  God  meant  it  to  his  people :  The  Lord 
thy  God  (saith  Moses)  led  thee  this  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness ,  that  he  might  hum¬ 
ble  thee ,  and  prove  thee.  So  the  Wise  Man 
saith,  that  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance 
the  heart  is  made  better;  and,  that  stripes 
do  cleanse  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly. 
And,  It  yieldeth  (saith  the  apostle)  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  to  them  that 
are  exercised  thereby 

It  is  the  furnace  of  the  soul,  wherein  it 
is  tried,  cleansed,  and  refined  from  the 
dross  of  vain  conceits,  of  perverse  humours, 
of  vicious  distempers:  When  (saith  Job)  he 
hath  tried  me ,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold; 
and,  Gold  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  is  tried  in 
the  fre,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  furnace 
of  adversity  .*% 

It  is  the  method  whereby  God  reclaimeth 
sturdy  sinners  to  goodness,  engageth  them 
to  seek  and  serve  himself:  so  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  the  prophet  saith,  Lord ,  in  trouble  have 
they  visited  thee ,  they  poured  out  a  prayer 
when  thy  chastening  was  upon  them:  so 
Manasses,  when  he  was  in  affliction  he  be¬ 
sought  the  Lord  his  God ,  and  humbled  him¬ 
self  greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers : c 
so  Nebuchadnezzar  after  being  driven  from 
his  kingdom,  his  understanding  retui-ned 
unto  him ,  and  he  blessed  the  Most  High , 
and  praised  and  honoured  him  that  liveth 
for  ever  ;r  so  David  himself,  Before  (said 
he)  I  teas  afflicted  I  went  astray ,  but  now 
have  I  kept  thy  word.* 

* - - —  niultoque  in  rebus  accrbis, 

Acrius  advertuntnnimos  ad  relligionem. 

Lucre t.  iii.  p.  64. 

Ka/  yaf  rot  t^ov  xi^iT'r£l  xeti  Try  petfluuietr  exxo'rrit 
rreccccv  i \  xeti  r^of  veroftorry  cc xotxecXCtrru 

tJ*  avUfionrtvctiv  rreetytAaTCuy  Try  fi /r«>.ua»,  xeti  */- 

cetyu  Try  &c. — Chrys.  in  2  Cor.  Orat.  26. 

t  Miraris  tu,  si  Dcus,  ille  bonoruin  amantissimus 
qui  illos  quani  optimos  ease  atque  excellentissimos 
vult,  fortunam  illis  cum  qua  exerceantur  assignat  ? — 
Sen.  dc  Fran.  2. 

X  Hence  (trial)  is  the  usual  word  signify¬ 

ing  it.— 1  Pet.  L  6.  &c. 

b  Psal.  cxix.  71  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  32, — Y.^iv6fjtivoi  Ctro  Kv^lou 
rrotih ivo/juOet.  Ileb.  v.  8.  e  Deut.  viii.  2  ;  Eccles.  vii.  3; 
Prov.  xx.  30;  Heb.  xii.  11  ;  James  i.  3;  Kom.  v.  3. 
d  Job  xxiit.  10 ;  (Psal  Ixri.  10;)  Eccles.  ii.  5  ;  Sap. 

iii.  5;  (Isa.  i.  25;  xlviii.  10;  Mai.  iii.  23 ;  Dan.xi.35.) 

•  Isa.  xxvi.  16  ;  xxix.  19;  Ilos.  v.  16;  Psal.  lxxviii.  34  ; 
evii.  4,  &c.  ;  Ixxxiv.  16;  2  Chron.  xxiiL  12.  f  Dan. 

iv.  34.  *  Psal.  cxix.  07. 
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It  is  that  whereby  God  doth  prepar 
men,  and  doth  entitle  them  to  the  blesse* 
rewards  hereafter:  Our  light  afflictio 
(saith  St.  Paul)  which  is  but  for  a  moment 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  am 
eternal  weight  of  glony ;  *  and,  Ye  (saith  St 
Peter)  greatly  rejoice ,  though  now  for  < 
season ,  if  need  be ,  ye  are  in  heaviness  throug, 
manifold  temptations;  f  that  the  trial  o 
your  faith ,  being  much  more  precious  tha, 
of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  trio 
with  fre ,  may  be  found  unto  praise ,  am 
honour ,  and  glory ,  at  the  appearing  ofJesu 
Christ.b  Such  is  the  nature,  such  the  use 
such  the  fruits  of  adversity. 

It  is  indeed  scarce  possible,  that,  with 
out  tasting  it  somewhat  deeply,  any  raai 
should  become  in  good  measure  either  wisi 
or  good.t  He  must  be  very  ignorant  o 
himself  (of  his  own  temper  and  inclina 
tions,  of  the  strength  and  forces  of  hi: 
reason),  who  hath  not  met  with  some  rub: 
and  crosses  to  try  himself  and  them  with 
the  greater  part  of  things  he  must  little 
understand,  who  hath  not  experienced  the 
worst  part :  he  cannot  skill  to  wield  and 
govern  his  passions,  who  never  had  then 
stirred  up,  and  tossed  about  by  cross  acci¬ 
dents  :  he  can  be  no  good  pilot  in  matters 
of  human  life,  who  hath  not  for  some  time 
sailed  in  a  rough  sea,  in  foul  weather, 
among  sands  and  shelves:  he  could  have 
no  good  opportunity  of  employing  tho¬ 
roughly,  or  improving  his  wit,  his  courage, 
his  industry,  who  hath  had  no  straits  to 
extricate  himself  from,  no  difficulties  to 
surmount,  no  hardships  to  sustain  :§  the 
virtues  of  humility,  of  patience,  of  con¬ 
tentedness,  necessarily  must  be  unknown 
to  him,  to  whom  no  disgraces,  no  wants, 
no  sore  pains,  have  arrived,  by  well  endu¬ 
ring  which,  those  virtues  are  learnt,  and 
planted  in  the  soul :  scarce  can  he  become 
very  charitable  or  compassionate  to  others, 
who  never  himself  hath  felt  the  smart  of 
affliction,  or  inconveniences  of  any  dis¬ 
tress  ;  ||  for  even,  as  the  apostle  teacheth 
us,  our  Saviour  himself  was  obliged  to  suf- 
fer  tribulation ,  that  he  thence  might  be¬ 
come  merciful ,  and  disposed  to  succour  the 
afflicted.1  (No  wonder,  if  he  that  liveth  in 

*  *  H  yct{  ruv  rrovuv  iTtrectrUy  (juerOuv  ix truffle  tm, 
xeti  l^iiT/xx  utrfflotXU  er^ot  to  /ay,  ixorotf  ixnruv’  xoti  yet % 
tCqcv  xoiTctcrT.XXu ,  xeti  pa6ufAtav  etroffT^Uy  xeti  Q^ort- 
fA&Tifovf  t c,iC.  xeti  iu\etfiirTi£cuf  i^yot^tTxi,  &c. — Clirys. 
tom.  vi.  Or.  9. 

f  i>T6u,6vr,{  &c.  Heb.  x.  36. 

f.  Nihil  infelicius  eo,  cui  nihil  unquam  evenit  adversl, 
non  licuit  enim  illi  se  experiri. —  Sen.  de  Fravid.  3. 

Non  fort  ullum  ictum  illcesa  felicitas.  —  Ibid. 

§  Qua*  latet,  inque  bonis  cessat  non  cognita  rebus, 
Apparetvirtus,  arguiturque  malis. —  Ovid.  Trist.ix.Z 
||  Non  ignara  mail  niiseris  succurrere  disco. — JEn.  2. 

b  2  C or.  iv.  17  ;  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7. 

*  Heb.  ii.  17,  18;  iv.  15,  16. 
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continual  prosperity  >  be  a  Nabal,  churlish 
and  discourteous,  insensible  of  other  men’s 
grievances  :)  and  how  can  he  express  much 
piety  or  love  to  God,  who  is  not  (in  sub¬ 
mission  to  God’s  will,  and  for  his  sake) 
put  to  suffer  any  thing  grievous,  or  want 
anything  desirable?*  When  can  he  em¬ 
ploy  any  great  faith  or  hope  in  God,  who 
never  hath  any  visible  need  of  succour  or 
relief  from  him,  who  hath  other  present 
aids  to  confide  in  ?  How  can  he  purely  de¬ 
light  in  God,  and  place  his  sole  felicity  in 
him  ?  How  can  he  thoroughly  relish  spi¬ 
ritual  things,  whose  affections  are  taken  up 
by  an  affluence  of  other  goods,  whose  ap¬ 
petites  are  glutted  with  enjoyment  of  other 
delights  ?  What  but  deprivation  of  these 
things  can  lay  open  the  vanity,  the  deceit¬ 
fulness,  and  slipperiness  of  them  ?  What 
but  crosses  and  disappointments  here  can 
withdraw  our  minds  from  a  fond  admira¬ 
tion  and  eager  affection  toward  this  world  ?f 
What  but  the  want  of  these  joys  and  satis¬ 
factions  can  drive  us  to  seek  our  felicity 
otherwhere  ?  When  the  deeeit  of  riches  pos- 
sesseth  us,  how  can  we  judge  right  of  things? 
when  cares  about  them  distract  us,  how 
c;  n  we  think  about  any  thing  that  is  good  ? 
'.v’hen  their  snares  entangle  us,  and  their 
clogs  encumber  us,  how  can  we  be  free  and 
expedite  in  doing  good  ?  when  abundance 
fatteneth  our  hearts,  and  ease  softeneth  our 
spirits,  and  success  puffeth  up  our  minds  ; 
when  pride,  sensuality,  stupidity,  and  sloth 
(the  almost  inseparable  adherents  to  large 
and  prosperous  estates)  do  continually  in¬ 
sinuate  themselves  into  us,  what  wisdom, 
what  virtue  are  we  like  to  have  ?  k 

Seeing,  then,  adversity  is  so  wholesome 
and  useful,  the  remedy  of  so  great  mis¬ 
chiefs,  the  cause  fflo  great  benefits  to  us, 
why  should  we  be  displeased  therewith  ?  t 
To  be  displeased  with  it,  is  to  be  displeased 
with  that  which  is  most  needful  or  most 
convenient  for  us,  to  be  displeased  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  souls ;  that 
we  are  rescued  from  errors  and  vices, 
with  all  their  black  train  of  miseries  and 
mischiefs ;  to  be  displeased  that  we  are  not 

•  Cum  molestia?  in  hujus  vitae  fragilitate  crebres- 
cunt,  teternam  requiem  nos  desiderare  compellunt. 
Mundus  quippe  iste  periculosior  est  blandus,  quam 
uiolestus,  et  magis  cavendus  quum  se  Illicit  diligi, 
quam  cum  admonet,cogitque  contemni.  —  Aug.  Ep  111. 

t  Ardua  nam  res  est  opibus  non  tradere  mores. — 

Mart. - Muncra  ista  iortuna*  putatis  ?  insidiaesunt. 

—  Sen.  Fp.  8. - Viseata  bcneticia.— Ib. 

}  Gratulari  et  gaudere  nos  decet  dignatione  divina) 

castigationis - Oservum  ilium  beatum,  cujus  emcn- 

dationi  Dominus  instat ;  oui  dignat  ur  irasci,  quern  ad- 
uionendi  dissitnulatione  non  decipit.—  Tert.  de  Fat.  1 1 . 

O  xuat-ranuv  zxr  u,i)  rou,  Ta y TV.  ITT* y  ot$kt V- 

Tt(f,  «c — Chrys.  'A»3*.  5. 

J  I  Sam.  xxr.  3.  ‘  Matt.  xiii.  22  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9  ; 

I.uke  x.  41  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  IS  ;  Prov.  i.  32  ;  xxx  9 ;  Hos. 
xili.  (i ;  Psal.  xxx.  6;  Jer.  xxii.  21  ;  Amos  vi.  1,  &c.  I 


detained  under  the  reign  of  folly  and  wick¬ 
edness,  that  we  are  not  inevitably  made 
fools  and  beasts.  To  be  disgusted  with 
Providence  for  affliction  or  poverty,  is  no 
other  than  as  if  we  should  be  angry  with 
our  physician  for  administering  a  purge  or 
for  prescribing  abstinence  to  us ;  *  as  if  we 
should  fret  at  our  chirurgeon  for  searching 
our  wounds,  or  applying  needful  corro¬ 
sives  ;  as  if  we  should  complain  of  the  hand 
which  draweth  us  from  a  precipice,  or 
pulleth  us  out  of  the  fire.1  Many  benefits 
(saith  Seneca  f)  have  a  sad  and  rough  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  to  burn  and  cut  in  order  to  heal¬ 
ing ;  such  a  benefit  of  God  is  adversity  to 
us ;  and  as  such  with  a  gladsome  and  thank¬ 
ful  mind  should  we  receive  it. 

If  with  a  diligent  observation  wre  considt 
experience,  we  shall  find,  that  as  many 
have  great  cause  to  bewail  that  they  have 
been  rich,  that  they  have  been  blinded  and 
corrupted  with  prosperity,  that  they  have 
received  their  consolation  here ; ra  so  many 
have  great  reason  to  be  glad  that  they  have 
been  poor,  that  they  have  been  disappoint¬ 
ed,  that  they  have  tasted  the  bitter  cup ; 
it  having  instructed  and  corrected  them ; 
it  having  rendered  them  sober  and  consi¬ 
derate,  industrious  and  frugal,  mindful  of 
God,  and  devout  toward  him:  and  what 
we  may  rejoice  in  when  past,  why  should 
we  not  bear  contentedly  when  present? 
why  should  not  the  expectation  of  such 
good  fruits  satisfy  us?  J 

Why  should  not  such  a  condition,  being 
so  plainly  better  in  itself,  seem  also  better 
unto  us?  We  cannot,  if  we  are  reasonable, 
but  approve  it  in  our  judgment;  why  then 
are  we  not  fully  reconciled  unto  it  in  our 
affection? 
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Phil.  iv.  11. — I  have  learned ,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  state,  &c. 

5.  But  further:  Let  our  state  be,  as  to 
quality,  what  it  will,  good  or  bad,  joyful 
or  unpleasant,  we  may  yet  consider  that  it 
cannot  be  desperate,  it  may  not  be  lasting; 

*  H  voffoCvrcov  !xT£e/cci,'ij  vytcuvovruv  yvuvoc tr.au. — Simp. 

K^tto/v  ivrifjUPtot;  ccxctiav urcu  totros  QikoaoQos. — Naz. 
Ep.  t>6. 

t  Beneficia  multa  tristem  et  asperam  frontem  ha- 
bent,  quemadmodum  urere,  et  secare,  ut  s&nes. —  Sen. 
de  Benef  v.  20. 

X  Horrorem  operis  fmctus  excusat. —  Tert.  Srorp.  5. 
Let  our  condition  be  what  it  will,  we  are  the  sumf. 
It  doth  not  change  us  in  onr  intrinsic  worth  or  state. 
It  is  but  a  garment  about  us,  or  as  weather. 

-  Ego  utrum 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem. 

//or.  Ep.  ii.  2. 

1  Jude  23.  *“  Luke  li.  24  ;  Janies  v.  I  ;  Amos  vi.  1,  &c. 
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for  there  is  not  any  necessary  connection 
between  the  present  and  the  future :  where¬ 
fore,  as  the  present,  being  momentary  and 
transient,  can  little  trouble  us,  so  the  fu¬ 
ture,  being  unknown  and  uncertain,  should 
not  dismay  us.  As  no  man  reasonably  can 
be  elevated  with  confidence  in  a  good  state, 
presuming  on  its  duration  ( Boast  not  thy- 
sdf  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth ; a)  so  no  man  should 
be  dejected  for  a  bad  one,  in  suspicion 
that  it  will  abide  long ;  *  seeing  neither 
(considering  the  frequent  vicissitudes  that 
occur,  and  the  flux  nature  of  all  things 
here)  is  each  of  them  in  itself  stable ;  and 
the  continuance  of  each  absolutely  depend- 
eth  on  God’s  arbitrary  disposal ;  and  as 
God  often  doth  overturn  prosperity,  to  hu¬ 
man  judgment  most  firmly  grounded,  so  he 
most  easily  can  redress  the,  to  appearance, 
most  forlorn  adversity;  and  he,  being  es¬ 
pecially  the  helper  of  the  helpless,  doth  fre¬ 
quently  perform  it:  as  he  poureth  contempt 
upon  princes,  and  weakeneth  the  strength  of 
the  mighty ;  so  he  raiseth  the  poor  out  of 
the  dust,  and  lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the 
dunghill:  he  casteth  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seat,  and  exaltcth  the  humble  and  meek : 
he  sendeth  the  rich  empty  away,  and  jilleth 
the  hungry  with  good  things.  He  maketh 
sore,  and  bindeth  up;  hewoundeth,  and  his 
hands  malic  whole. b 

Considering,  therefore,  the  reason  of 
things,  and  the  nature  of  God,  if  our  state 
be  at  present  bad  or  sorrowful,  we  have 
more  reason  to  hope  for  its  amendment, 
than  to  fear  its  continuance.!  If  indeed 
things  went  on  in  a  fatal  tract,  merely  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  blind  and  heedless  chance,  or 
a  stiff  and  unalterable  necessity ;  if  there 
were  no  remedy  from  God’s  providence, 
or  support  by  his  grace  to  be  expected ; 
(although  even  then  there  would  be  no  rea¬ 
son  to  grieve  or  complain ;  grief  would  be 
unreasonable,  because  unprofitable,  com¬ 
plaint  would  be  vain,  because  fortune  and 
fate  are  deaf;)  yet  our  infirmity  might 
somewhat  excuse  that  idle  proceeding;  but 
since  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground: 
not  a  hair  of  our  head  perisheth ; c  nothing 
at  all  passeth  otherwise  than  by  the  volun- 

•  Multa  intcrvenient  quibus  vicinum  periculum  vel 
prope  admotum  aut  subsistat  aut  desinat,  aut  in  alie- 
num  caput  tranaeat — Sen. 

'  t  Te/f  y £  i%ouri  xoci  tr&Q^oyt  XtyiTLL'Z  Xiyer/U.‘vci; 
eubiv  tuv  u.Ofi&Ti.w  ottoar.Tev,  oub\v  yccp  toCtcuv  trrotthpov 
r,  fStfbectey,  St c. — Theod.  lip.  14. 

Spcrat  adversia,  rnetuit  accundia, 

Alteram  sortem  bene  preparation  pectus. 

llor.  Carm.  ii.  10. 

*  Prov.  xxvii.  I.  b  l>sal.  Ixxli.  12  ;  cvii.9;  x.  4  ; 
cvi.9;  Job  xii.  21  ;  Psal.  evii.  40;  Isa.  jxv.  5;  Job 
v  II  ;  Isa.  ii.  II  ;  Psal.  xvlii.  27  ;  cxiii.  7;  evii.  41  ; 
Job.  v.  in;  |  Sum.  il.  7.  c  Malt.  x.  29,  30;  Luke 

xxi.  18. 
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tary  disposition  of  a  most  wise  and  gracious 
God ;  since  he  doth  always  strictly  view, 
and  is  very  sensible  of  our  griefs,  yea  doth 
in  a  manner  sympathise  with  them  (accor¬ 
ding  to  those  pathetical  expressions  in  the 
prophets,  His  bowels  sound,  and  are  trou¬ 
bled;  his  heart  is  turned  within  him ;  In  alt 
their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted : J)  since  he 
further  hath  by  promise  obliged  himself  to 
care  for  us,  to  support  and  succour  us ;  we 
have  all  reason  to  hope,  yea  firmly  to  be¬ 
lieve  (if  at  least  we  can  find  in  our  hearts 
to  hope  and  to  believe),  that  we  shall,  as 
soon  as  it  is  good  and  expedient  for  us, 
find  relief  and  ease;  we  thall  have  that 
tthcaifov  liurtiouv,  that  seasonable  succour,  of 
which  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  speaketh.' 

Hope  lieth  at  the  bottom  of  the  worst 
condition  that  can  be :  The  poor  (saith 
Job's  friend)  hath  hope;1  and  the  rich  can 
have  no  more :  the  future  being  equally 
close  to  both,  the  one  can  have  no  greater 
assurance  to  keep  what  he  hath,  than  the 
other  hath  to  get  what  he  needeth  ;  yea, 
clearly  the  poor  hath  the  advantage  in  the 
case ;  for  God  hath  more  declared  that 
he  will  relieve  the  poor  man’s  want,  than 
that  he  will  preserve  the  rich  man’s  store: 
if,  then,  we  have  in  every  condition  a  hope 
present  to  us,  why  do  we  grieve  as  those 
who  have  no  hope  ?  g  having  ever  ready  the 
best  anchor  that  can  be  to  rest  uponh  (for 
in  this  rolling  sea  of  human  affairs  there  is 
no  firmer  anchor  than  hope),  why  do  we 
let  our  minds  be  tossed  with  discontentful 
solicitudes  and  fears  ?  Why  do  we  not  ra¬ 
ther,  as  the  apostle  enjoineth,  rejoice  in 
hope,  than  grieve  out  of  despair?  why  do 
we  not,  as  the  prophet  adviseth,  hope  and 
wait  quietly  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord?1 
The  effect  of  so  reposing  ourselves  for  the 
future  on  God’s  providence  would  be  per¬ 
fect  content  and  peace,  according  to  that 
of  the  prophet,  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  per¬ 
fect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee; 
because  he  trusteth  in  thee ;  i  and  that  of  the 
Wise  Man,  A  patient  man  will  bear  for  a 
time ,  and  afterwards  joy  shall  spring  up 
unto  him.k 

The  truth  is,  and  it  seemeth  very  ob¬ 
servable,  in  order  to  our  purpose,  that 
most  discontent  ariseth,  not  from  the  sense 
of  incumbent  evil,  but  from  suspicion,  or 
fear  of  somewhat  to  come :  although  God 
at  present  dispenseth  a  competency  of  food 
and  raiment,  although  we  arc  in  a  tole¬ 
rable  condition,  and  feel  no  extremity  of 

d  Hos.  xi.  8  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  20 ;  Isa.  lxiii.  9,  15  ; 
e  Luke  xii.  29,  31 ;  Heb.  xiii.  5  ;  Matt.  vi.  33 ;  Phil.  iv.  fi  ; 

1  Pet.  v.  7  ;  Psal.  lv.  23;  xxxvii.  6;  Heb.  iv.  C.  f  Job 
v.  1«.  «  1  These,  iv.  13.  b  Heb.  vi.  19.  ‘  Rom. 

xii.  12 ;  Lam.  iii.  2G.  J  lea.  xxvi.  3.  *  Eccl.  i.  23. 
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want  or  pain ;  yet,  not  descrying  the  way 
of  a  future  provision  for  us,  answerable  to 
our  desires,  we  do  trouble  ourselves  ;  which 
demeanour  implieth  great  ignorance  and 
infidelity  :*  we  think  God  obliged  in  kind¬ 
ness,  not  only  to  bestow  upon  us  what  is 
needful  in  its  season,  but  to  furnish  us  with 
stores,  and  allow  us  securities ;  we  must 
have  somewhat  in  hand,  or  we  cannot  trust 
him  for  the  future :  this  is  that  which  our 
Saviour  cautioneth  against,  as  the  root  of 
discontent  and  sign  of  diffidence :  Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow ,  for  the  morrow 
shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself; 
sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof: 1  an 
advice  no  less  pious,  than  manifestly  full 
of  reason  and  wisdom :  for  what  a  palpable 
folly  is  it  to  anticipate  that  evil  which  we 
would  avoid;  then,  when  we  earnestly  de¬ 
sire  to  put  off  sorrow,  to  pull  it  toward  us ; 
to  feel  that  mischief  which  possibly  shall 
never  be  ;  to  give  it  a  being  in  our  fancy 
which  it  may  never  have  in  nature  ?  j-  Could 
we  follow  this  advice,  never  resenting  evils 
before  they  come,  never  prejudging  about 
future  events  against  God’s  providence  and 
our  own  quiet;  constantly  depending  on  the 
Divine  care  for  us ;  not  taking  false  alarms, 
and  trembling  at  things  which  shall  never 
come  near  us;  not  being  disturbed  with 
panic  fears ;  no  discontent  could  ever  seize 
upon  us :  for  the  present  is  ever  support¬ 
able  ;  our  mind  cannot  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  pangs  of  a  transitory  moment. 

If  we  need  further  encouragement  for 
application  of  this  remedy,  we  have  mani¬ 
fold  experiments  to  assure  its  virtue:  as 
there  are  innumerable  promises  that  none 
who  hope  in  God  shall  be  disappointed;™ 
so  there  are  many  illustrious  examples  of 
those,  whom  God  hath  in  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  and  wonderful  measure  relieved  from 
wants  and  distresses,  raising  them  out  of 
deepest  poverty,  contempt,  and  wordly 
wretchedness,  into  most  eminent  degrees 
of  wealth  and  prosperity :  Look  (saith  the 
Hebrew  Sage)  into  the  ancient  generations , 
and  see;  Who  hath  trusted  in  the  Lord , 
and  hath  been  ashamed  ?  or  who  hath  abiden 
in  his  fear ,  and  hath  been  forsaken  ?  or 
who  hath  invoked  him ,  and  he  did  overlook 

*  IleAAtif  LUX^«r^uX‘<xi  trrit  l/Tf '  rsuv  Crrifov 
ix'.yxy,  Y  LLY/>i  obo. if  rupgr.a’o/xivxv  Tr.v  a fcu.av  »j hr.  xocg- 
xoZrbai  xx>  xoxnxBxi. — Chrys.  ad  Stagir.  2. 

t  Calamitosus  cat  animus  futuri  anxius,  et  ante  mi- 
seriam  miser.— Sen.  Ep.  18. 

Ne  sis  miser  ante  tempus ;  cum  ilia  quae  imminentia 
expavisti,  fortassc  nunquam  ventura  sint,  certo  non- 
dum  venerint,  8cc _ Sen.  Ep.  13. 

Quod  jurat  dolori  suo  occurrere?  satis  cito  dolebis 
cum  venerit. — Ibid. 

Quoties  incerta  erunt  maria,  tibi  favc. —  Ibid. 

1  Matt.  vi.  34.  “  Lam.  iii.  25 ;  Isa.  xxx.  18 ;  iljl ; 

xlix.  23;  Psal.  xxv.  3  ;  xxxvii.  9;  ix.  10;  2  Chron. 
xxviiL  U ;  Ezra  viil.  22  ;  Amos  v.  4  ;  2  Citron,  xv.  2. 


(or  despise)  him?™  If  we  look  into  those 
generations,  we  may  there  find  Joseph,  out 
of  slavery  and  out  of  prison,  advanced  to 
be  the  chief  governor  of  a  most  flourishing 
kingdom :  Moses,  from  an  exile  and  a  va¬ 
grant,  made  the  redeemer  and  commander 
of  a  populous  nation:  Job,  out  of  extrema 
poverty  and  disgrace,  restored  to  be  in 
wealth  and  honour  twice  greater  than  the 
greatest  men  of  the  East :  °  Daniel,  out  of 
captivity  and  persecution,  become  president 
of  the  greatest  monarchy  on  earth :  David, 
raised  out  of  great  meanness  to  highest 
dignity,  restored  out  of  extreme  straits  into 
a  most  prosperous  state ;  according  to  those 
words  of  admiration  and  acknowledgment, 
O  what  great  troubles  and  adversities  hast 
thou  showed  me ;  and  yet  didst  thou  turn 
and  refresh  me ,  yea  and  broughtest  me  from 
the  deep  of  the  earth  again :  thou  hast 
brought  me  to  great  honour ,  and  comforted 
me  on  every  side.p  Thus  hath  God  emi¬ 
nently  done  with  divers  ;  thus  we  may  be 
assured  that  he  will  do  competently  with 
us,  if  with  the  like  faith  and  patience  we 
do,  as  they  did,  rely  and  wait  upon  him. 

6.  But  further,  imagine  or  suppose  that 
our  condition  (so  irksome  to  us  at  present) 
will  certainly  hold  on  to  the  utmost ;  yet 
consider  also  that  it  soon  will  cease,  and 
change  of  itself :  since  we  are  mortal,  our 
evils  cannot  be  perpetual ;  we  cannot  long 
be  infested  with  them. 

As  it  may  debase  and  imbitter  all  the 
prosperity  in  the  world,  to  consider  that 
it  is  very  fading  and  short-lived ;  that  its 
splendour  is  but  a  blaze,  its  pleasure  but  a 
flash,  its  joy  but  as  the  crackling  of  thorns;'1 
so  it  should  abate  and  sweeten  any  adver¬ 
sity,  to  remember  that  it  is  passing  away, 
and  suddenly  will  be  gone.J  Put,  I  say, 
the  worst  case  that  can  be :  that  it  were 
certainly  determined,  and  we  did  as  cer¬ 
tainly  know  it,  that  those  things  which  cause 
our  displeasure  should  continue  through 
our  whole  life ;  yet  since  our  life  itself  will 
soon  be  spun  out,  and  with  it  all  our  world¬ 
ly  evils  will  vanish,  why  are  we  troubled? 
What  is  said  of  ourselves,  must  in  con¬ 
sequence  be  truly  applied  to  them :  They 
flee  like  a  shadow ,  and  continue  not;  they 
are  winds  passing ,  and  coming  not  again  ; 
they  are  vapours  appearing  fur  a  little  time , 
and  then  vanishing  away;T  they  wither  like 
grass,  and  fade  away  as  a  leaf; s  they  may 
die  before  us,  they  cannot  outlive  us ;  our 

t  (Psal.  xxvii.  13),  — I  had  fainted,  if  I  had  not  be¬ 
lieved  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of 
the  living. 

n  Eccl.  ii.  10.  0  Job  xlii.  10;  i.  3.  p  Pml, 

lxxi.  18  ;  lxix.  29  ;  xviiL  36.  *  Eccl.  vii.  6.  r  1  Chron* 
xxix.  16  ;  Psal.  lxxviii.  39  ;  James  iv.  14.  •  P»aJ. 

xc.  5  ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  6 ;  xl.  6. 
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life  is  but  a  handbrcadth : 1  and  can  then 
our  evils  have  any  vast  bulk?  Our  age  is 
as  nothing ,  and  can  any  crosses  therein  be 
then  any  great  matter  ?  How  can  anything 
so  very  short  be  very  intolerable?  *  It  is  but 
ikiyev  UfTi  kwrr,0t*7i;.  being,  as  St.  Peter 
speaketh,  a  little  while  yet  aggrieved  ;u  it  is 
but  fur-pi*  wo*  cVsv,  a  small  quantity ,  whatever 
it  be  of  time'1  (as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
saith,  that)  we  need  patience ;  it  is  but  to 
-rafavrixa.  ikalfpiv  <rr,-,  iki^ius,  an  affliction 
for  a  present  moment;'’  and  therefore,  as 
St.  Paul  intimateth,  light  and  inconsider¬ 
able,  that  we  are  to  undergo."  We  have 
but  a  very  narrow  strait  of  time  to  pass 
over,  but  we  shall  land  on  the  firm  and 
vast  continent  of  eternity ;  when  we  shall 
be  freed  from  all  the  troublesome  agita¬ 
tions,  from  all  the  perilous  storms,  from 
all  the  nauseous  qualms  of  this  navigation  ; 
death  (which  may  be  very  near,  which  can¬ 
not  be  far  off)  is  a  sure  haven  from  all  the 
tempests  of  life,  a  safe  refuge  from  all  the 
persecutions  of  the  world,  an  infallible  me¬ 
dicine  of  all  the  diseases  of  our  mind  and 
of  our  state:  it  will  enlarge  us  from  all 
restraints,  it  will  discharge  all  our  debts, 
it  will  ease  us  from  all  our  toils,  it  will 
stifle  all  our  cares,  it  will  veil  all  our  dis¬ 
graces  ;  it  will  still  nil  our  complaints,  and 
bury  all  our  disquiets;  it  will  wipe  all  tears 
from  our  eyes,  and  banish  all  sorrow  from 
our  hearts:  it  perfectly  will  level  all  con¬ 
ditions,  setting  the  high  and  low',  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  wise  and  ignorant,  altoge¬ 
ther  upon  even  ground  ;f  smothering  all  the 
pomp  and  glories,  swallowing  all  the  wealth 
and  treasures  of  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  but  holding  out  a  while, 
and  all  our  molestation,  of  its  own  accord, 
w  ill  expire :  time  certainly  will  cure  us ; 
but  it  is  better  that  we  should  owe  that 
benefit  to  reason,  and  let  it  presently  com¬ 
fort  us  4  it  is  better,  by  rational  consider¬ 
ation,  to  work  content  in  ourselves,  using 
the  brevity  and  frailty  of  our  life  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  to  sustain  us  in  our  adversity,  than 
only  to  find  the  end  thereof  as  a  natural 
and  necessary  means  of  evasion  from  it. 

Serious  reflection  upon  our  mortality  is 
indeed,  upon  many  accounts,  a  powerful 
antidote  against  discontent;  being  apt  to 
extirpate  the  most  radical  causes  thereof. 

Is  it  because  we  much  admire  these 

•  Omnia  brevia  tolerabilia  esse  debent,  etiamsi 
magna.  —  Cic.  Led. 

t  lro{  x&{°<  avecri,  tritr.tri  n  xa)  (ZcunXivn. 

Ud*ru  t<roi  vixvig.  Phocyl. 

X  K(brr«» - 

O  /xiXXiif  rut  revre 

roi  hoy oj.  *  Plut.  ad  A  poll. 

•  Psal.  xxxix.  5.  *  Hcb.  x.  36.  37. 

u  I  Pet.  i.  6.  w  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 
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worldly  things  that  we  so  much  grieve  for 
the  want  of  them  ?  this  will  quell  that  ad¬ 
miration  ;  for  how  can  we  admire  them,  if 
we  consider  how  in  regard  to  us  they  are 
so  very  transitory  and  evanid  ?  How  can 
we  deem  them  much  worth  the  having, 
when  we  can  for  so  little  time  enjoy  them, 
must  so  very  soon  quite  part  from  them  ? 

How  can  we  dote  on  the  world,  seeing 
the  world  (as  St.  John  saith)  passeth  away, 
and  the  desire  thereof  fx 

How  can  we  value  any  worldly  glory, 
since  all  the  glory  of  men  is  (as  St.  Peter 
(telleth  us)  as  the  flower  of  the  grass ; y  since 
(as  the  Psalmist  saith)  man  in  honour  abid- 
eth  not ,  but  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish  f  * 

How  can  we  set  our  heart  on  riches, 
considering  that  riches  are  not  for  ever ,  nor 
can  (as  the  Wise  Man  saith)  deliver  from 
death  ;  a  that  (as  St.  James  admonisheth) 
The  rich  man  fadeth  in  his  ways ; b  that  it 
may  be  said  to  any  rich  man,  as  it  was  to 
him  in  the  gospel,  Thou  fool ,  this  night  thy 
life  shall  be  required  of  thee ,  aud  what  thou 
hast  prepared ,  to  whom  it  shall  fall  t c  How 
can  we  fancy  pleasure,  seeing  it  is  but  Tpo<r- 
xcufos  ivokauns,  a  very  temporary  fruition ; d 
seeing,  however  we  do  eat ,  or  drink ,  or 
play ,  it  followeth,  the  morroiv  we  shall  diet" 

How  can  we  even  admire  any  secular 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  seeing  that  it  is, 
as  the  Psalmist  telleth  us,  true  of  every 
man,  that  his  breath  goeth  forth ,  he  return- 
eth  to  his  earth ,  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts 
perish ; f  particularly  it  is  seen  that  wise  men 
die  no  otherwise  than  as  the  foolish  and 
brutish  person perisheth  :g  that,  as  Solomon 
with  regret  observed,  There  is  no  work,  nor 
device ,  nor  knoicledge,  nor  ivisdom  in  the 
grave  whither  we  are  going.h 

Do  we  admire  the  condition  of  those, 
who  upon  the  stage  do  appear  in  the  state 
of  kings,  do  act  the  part  of  wealthy  men, 
do  talk  gravely  and  wisely  like  judges  or 
philosophers  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  If  we  do 
not  admire  those  shadows  and  mockeries 
of  state,  why  do  we  admire  any  appearances 
upon  this  theatre  of  the  world,  which  are 
scarce  a  whit  less  deceitful  or  more  durable 
than  they. 

Is  it  an  envious  or  disdainful  regret  at 
the  advantages  of  others  before  us  (of  others 
perhaps  that  are  unworthy  and  unfit,  or  that 
are,  as  we  conceit,  no  more  worthy  and 
capable  than  ourselves)  that  gnaweth  our 
heart?  Is  it  that  such  persons  are  more 
wealthy,  more  honourable,  in  greater  fa- 

1  1  John  ii.  27 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  31  ;  Eccl.  i.  3,  &c. 
y  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  *  Psal.  xlix.  12;  Ixxxii.  6.  4  Prov. 

xxvii.  24  ;  xi.  4.  b  James  i.  1 1.  c  Luke  xii.  20. 
d  Heh.  xi.  25.  •  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  f  Psal.  xlvi.  4. 

*  Psal.  xlix.  10.  h  Eccles.  ix.  10;  ii.  14. 
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vour  or  repute  than  we,  that  vexeth  us  ? 
The  consideration  how  little  time  those 
slender  preeminencies  will  last,  may  (if 
better  remedies  want  due  efficacy)  serve 
toward  rooting  out  that  disease :  the  Psal¬ 
mist  doth  several  times  prescribe  it :  Fret 
not  thyself  (saith  he)  against  evil  doers , 
neither  be  thou  envious  against  the  workers 
of  iniquity ;  for  they  shall  soon  be  cut  doum 
like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the  green  herb :  * 
and  again,  Be  not  afraid  when  one  is  made 
rich ,  and  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  in¬ 
creased:  for  when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry 
nothing  away ,  his  glory  shall  not  descend 
after  him:  >  and  he,  being  fallen  into  this 
scurvy  distemper,  did  follow  his  own  pre¬ 
scription  :  I  was  (saith  he)  envious  at  the 
foolish ,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 

wicked - until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary 

of  God ,  then  understood  I  their  end :  sure¬ 
ly  thou  didst  set  them  in  slippery  places - 

How  are  they  brought  into  desolation  as  in  a 
moment  ?k  So  likewise  doth  Solomon  pre¬ 
scribe  :  Let  not  (saith  he)  thine  heart  envy 
sinners:  why  not  ?  because  surely  there  is  an 
end ,  and  thine  expectation  shall  not  be  cut 
off: 1  there  will  be  a  close  of  his  undeserved 
prosperity,  and  a  good  success  to  thy  well- 
grounded  hope.  So  whatever  doth  breed 
discontent,  the  reflection  upon  our  mortal 
and  frail  state  will  be  apt  to  remove  it. 

It  was  that  which  comforted  Job,  and 
fortified  his  patience  under  so  grievous 
pressures:  All  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  (said  he)  I  will  wait  till  my  change 
come  :m  he  would  not  be  weary,  while  he 
lived,  of  his  afflictions,  because  the  days  of 
man  are  few ,  and  full  of  trouble :"  if  they 
are  full  of  trouble ,  and  that  be  a  saddening 
consideration ;  yet  they  are  few ,  and  that 
maketh  amends,  that  is  comfortable. 

7.  I  add,  that  it  is  somewhat  consolatory 
to  consider,  that  the  worse  our  condition 
is  here,  the  better  we  may  hope  our  future 
state  will  be  ;  the  more  trouble  and  sorrow 
vve  endure,  the  less  of  w'orldly  satisfaction 
we  enjoy  here,  the  less  punishment  we  have 
to  fear,  the  more  comfort  we  may  hope  to 
find  hereafter :  for  as  it  is  a  woful  thing  to 
have  received  our  portion,  to  have  enjoyed 
our  consolation  in  this  life,  so  it  is  a  happy 
thing  to  have  undergone  our  pain  here. 
A  purgatory  under  ground  is  probably  a 
fable;  but  a  purgatory  upon  earth  hath 
good  foundations:  God  is  wont  so  to  order 
it,  that  all  men,  that  especially  good  men, 
shall  undergo  it;  for,  Whut  soil  is  there 
whom  the  father  doth  not  chasten  f  All  that 

1  Paal.  xxxvii.  1,2.  >  Prov.  xxiii.  17,  18. 

1  Paal.  xli.x.  17.  m  Job  xiv.  14,  1 

‘  Psal.  lxxiii.3,  17.  ”  Gen.  xlvii.  0. 
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will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer 
persecution.0 

8.  A  like  consolation  it  is  to  consider, 
that  wealth  and  prosperity  are  great  ta¬ 
lents,  for  the  improvement  of  which  we 
must  render  a  strict  account,  so  that  to 
whom  much  is  given ,  from  him  much  shall 
be  required;  so  that  they  are,  in  effect,  a 
burden,  from  which  poverty  includes  an 
exemption:  for  the  less  we  have,  the  less 
we  have  to  do,  the  less  we  are  responsible 
for ;  our  burden  is  smaller,  our  account 
will  be  more  easy. 

9.  1  shall,  in  reference  to  our  condition, 
and  the  nature  of  those  things  which  cause 
our  discontent,  but  propose  one  consider¬ 
ation  more,  or  ask  one  question :  What  is 
it  that  we  do  want,  or  wait  for?*  Is  it  any 
good  we  want,  which  by  our  care  and  in¬ 
dustry  we  can  procure ;  is  it  any  evil  that 
afflicteth  us,  which  by  the  like  means  we 
can  evade  ?  If  it  be  so,  why  then  do  we  not 
vigorously  apply  ourselves  to  the  business  ;f 
why  do  we  not,  instead  of  idle  vexation  and 
ineffectual  complaints,  use  the  means  of¬ 
fered  for  our  relief?  Do  we  like  and  love 
trouble?  let  us  then  be  content  to  bear  it, 
let  us  hug  it  and  keep  it  close ;  if  not,  let 
us  employ  the  forces  afforded  us  by  nature, 
and  by  occasion,  to  repel  and  remove  it. 

But  if  ive  grieve  and  moan,  because  we 
cannot  obtain  some  good  above  our  reach, 
or  not  decline  some  unavoidable  evil,  what 
do  we  thereby  but  palpably  express  our 
folly,  and  wilfully  heighten  our  woe ;  add¬ 
ing  voluntary  displeasure  to  the  heap  of 
necessary  want  or  pain ;  impressing  more 
deeply  on  ourselves  the  sense  of  them  ?  In 
such  a  case,  patience  is  instead  of  a  re¬ 
medy,];  which  though  it  do  not  thoroughly 
cure  the  malady,  yet  it  somewhat  alleviateth 
it,  preventing  many  bad  symptoms,  and  as¬ 
suaging  the  paroxysms  thereof.  ||  What 
booteth  it  to  w  ince  and  kick  against  our 
fortune  ?  to  do  so  will  inflame  us,  and  make 
us  foam,  but  will  not  relieve  or  ease  us:  if 
we  cannot  get  out  of  the  net  oi  the  cage, 
to  flutter  and  flounce  will  do  nothing  but 
batter  and  bruise  us.§ 

*  T<a»»  [/.v)  bvvxruv  tQivrOcci  xvbgxT ob’ZbtS  xxt  r.Xi'Oiov, 
$evov,  6iOfAX%ov*Tos  fAOvov  oionre,  rote  boytAxtrtv  r»tg 
tcc’jTov . — Epict.  iii.  24. 

t  — —  II jaa?  Qiot  xyxvxxrit, 

'Exerdxt  b\  tr^crrn,  xxb'  otrov  bv*tj.  Aur.  Carm. 

t  - -  Levius  ht  patientia 

Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas.  /lor. 

||  Animus  sequus  optimum  est  serumnfe  condimen- 
tum. —  P/aut.  Pud. 

§  ’Et/  £>;jutet  xfyjjUMTcuv,  xxt  Oxvktoj,  xxt  otf^uxrr'x  xxt 
toi(  Xotxot;  roti  trvt/.Ji'TTOi/artv  r,utv  buvots  uXyo xxt 
ullvuoCv Te>-  oh  fjcovov  ohbifxix*  xrto  txvtqs  xxorrohuiOx  trx- 
£xu.-jOikV,  aXf  x  xxt  irtTitvo/xiv  Txbtivx. — (  nrys.’ A 3. 

Oi  hi  rcJ  ‘Tcctlii  bov?.ioU.*Tt;  ohbitt  fjui*  overt*  e/.oCtr- 

*CU:VOt,  xuutuis  bi  Stuao.ui,  xxt  UC'O^VVOVG t  10J*  70P 

*,yifx*x.  — Theod.  Ep.  15. 
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But  further,  to  allay  our  discontents,  let 
us  consider  the  world,  and  general  state  of 
men  here. 

1.  Look  first  upon  the  world,  as  it  is 
commonly  managed  and  ordered  by  men : 
thou  perhaps  art  displeased,  that  thou  dost 
not  prosper  and  thrive  therein ;  that  thou 
dost  not  share  in  the  goods  of  it ;  that  its 
accommodations  and  preferments  are  all 
snapt  from  thee ;  that  thy  pretences  are  not 
satisfied,  and  thy  designs  fail :  this  thou  dost 
take  to  be  somewhat  hard  and  unequal, 
and  therefore  art  grieved.  But  if  thou  art 
wise,  thou  shouldst  not  wonder ;  if  thou  art 
good,  thou  shouldst  not  be  vexed  hereat : 
for  thou  hast  not,  perhaps,  any  capacity  for 
this  world ;  thy  temper  and  disposition  are 
not  framed  to  suit  with  its  way ;  thy  prin¬ 
ciples  and  rules  do  clash  with  it,  thy  reso¬ 
lutions  and  designs  do  not  well  comport 
with  prosperity  here ;  thou  canst  not  or 
wilt  not  use  the  means  needful  to  compass 
worldly  ends :  thou  perhaps  hast  a  meek, 
quiet,  modest,  sincere,  steady  disposition  ; 
thou  canst  not  be  pragmatical  and  bois¬ 
terous,  eager  and  fierce,  importunately 
troublesome,  intolerably  confident,  unac¬ 
countably  versatile  and  various  :  thou  hast 
certain  pedantic  notions  about  right  and 
wrong,  certain  romantic  fancies  about  an¬ 
other  world  (unlike  to  this),  which  thou 
dost  stilfiy  adhere  to,  and  which  have  an 
influence  upon  thy  actions :  thou  hast  a 
squeamish  conscience,  which  cannot  relish 
this,  cannot  digest  that  advantageous  course 
of  proceeding;  a  scrupulous  humour,  that 
hampereth  thee,  and  curbeth  thee  from 
attempting  many  things  which  would  serve 
thy  purpose  ;  thou  hast  a  spice  of  silly  ge¬ 
nerosity,  which  niaketh  divers  profitable 
ways  of  acting  (such  as  forging  and  feign¬ 
ing,  supplanting  others  by  detraction  and 
calumny,  soothing  and  flattering  people) 
to  be  below  thee,  and  unworthy  of  thee ; 
thou  thinkest  thyself  obliged,  and  art  per¬ 
emptorily  resolved  to  observe  strict  rules 
of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  charity  ;  to  speak 
as  thou  meanest,  to  do  as  thou  wouldest 
be  done  to,  to  wrong  no  man  anywise,  to 
consider  and  tender  the  case  of  other  men 
as  thine  own :  thy  designs  are  honest  and 
moderate,  conducible  to  (or  at  least  con¬ 
sistent  with)  the  public  good,  injurious  or 
hurtful  to  no  man ;  thou  carriest  on  thy 
designs  by  fair  ways,  by  a  modest  care  and 
harmless  diligence ;  nor  canst  be  drawn  to 
use  any  other,  how  seemingly  needful  so¬ 
ever,  which  do  savour  of  fraud,  violence, 
any  sort  of  wrong  or  baseness :  thou  hast 
an  honest  pride  and  haughtiness  of  mind, 
which  will  not  let  thee  condescend  to  use 
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those  sly  tricks,  crooked  ways  and  shifts, 
which  commonly  are  the  compendious  and 
most  effectual  ways  of  accomplishing  de 
signs  here :  thou  art,  in  fine  (like  Helvidius 
Priscus),  in  thy  dealings  and  proceedings, 
pervicax  recti ,  wilfully  and  peevishly  honest  : 
such  an  one  perhaps  thou  art,  and  such  is 
thy  way ;  and  canst  thou  hope  to  be  any 
body,  or  get  any  thing  here  ?  shall  such  a 
superstitious  fop,  such  a  conscientious  sim¬ 
pleton,  such  a  bashful  sneaksby,  so  fan¬ 
tastic  a  philosopher,  pretend  to  any  thing 
here  ?  No :  thou  art  here  piscis  in  arido, 
quite  out  of  thy  element ;  this  world  is  not 
for  thee  to  thrive  in.* 

This  world  is  for  worldlings  to  possess 
and  enjoy  :  It  was  (say  the  Rabbins)  made 
for  the  presumptuous  ;  and  although  God 
did  not  altogether  design  it  for  them,  yet 
men  have  almost  made  it  so :  they  are  best 
qualified  to  thrive  in  it,  who  can  lustily 
bustle  and  scramble ;  who  can  fiercely 
swagger  and  huff ;  who  can  fawn ;  who  can 
wind  and  wriggle  like  a  serpent ;  who  can 
finely  cog  and  gloze ;  who  can  neatly  shuffle 
and  juggle  ;  who  can  shrewdly  overreach 
and  undermine  others;!  those  slippery, 
wily  artists,  who  can  veer  any  whither  with 
any  wind  ;  those  men  of  impregnable  con¬ 
fidence,  who  can  insist  upon  any  pretences: 
who  can  be  indefatigably  and  irresistibly 
urgent,  nor  will  be  repulsed  or  baffled  by 
any  means ;  those  who  have  a  temper  so 
lax  and  supple,  that  they  can  bend  it  to  any 
compliance  advantageous  to  them  ;  who 
have  a  spirit  so  limber,  that  they  can  stretch 
it  any  whither ;  who  have  lace  enough,  and 
conscience  little  enough,  to  do  anything; 
who  have  no  certain  principles,  but  such 
as  will  sort  with  their  interests  ;  no  rules 
but  such  Lesbian  and  leaden  ones,  that 
easily  may  be  accommodated  to  their  pur¬ 
poses  ;!  whose  designs  all  tend  to  their  own 
private  advantage,  without  any  regard  to 
the  public,  or  to  the  good  of  others  ;  who 
can  use  any  means  conducible  to  such  de¬ 
signs,  boggling  at  nothing  which  serveth 
their  purpose  ;  not  caring  what  they  say, 
be  it  true  or  false ;  what  they  do,  be  it  right 
or  wrong,  so  it  seem  profitable :  this  is 
called  wisdom,  prudence,  dexterity,  ability, 
knowledge  of  men,  .and  of  the  world,  and 
1  know  not  what  beside;  in  the  Scripture, 
the  wisdom  of  the  world ,  and  of  the  flesh , 
craft ,  guile ,  deceit ,  *«/3*'*>  Sic.  For  such 
persons  it  is  to  flourish  in  this  world :  Be- 

*  To  tov  *j Oous  yccXvivov  n  xcci  otri^vov  xxi  vets  ro'ti 
(iiov  ctt^oQoic  TccoTcci  £vifnrf,ii/oi>. — Na/..  Ep.  03. 

t  Quod  fucilliinum  factu  est,  pravu9,  et  callidus 
bonos  et  rnodestos  anteibat. —  Tac. 

J  ’EtpiaXrvK  (rr^otryiyou  ovuhttreevroc  eevroi  r£v  jrtv/otv,  to 
Js  Vrt^ov,  hot,  t i  ov  Xiyiif  ;  on  bixeuos  tl/Ai. —  iLl. 
xiii. 
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hold,  these  (saith  the  Psalmist)  are  the  un¬ 
godly,  who  prosper  in  the  world,  and  who 
increase  in  riches ;  they  are  not  in  trouble 
as  other  men ;  neither  are  they  plagued  like 
other  men.  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fat¬ 
ness  :  they  have  more  than  heart  could  wish  :p 
they  it  is  who  love  the  world,  who  seek  it, 
who  study  and  labour  for  it,  who  spend  all 
their  time,  and  employ  all  their  care  about 
it ;  and  is  it  not  fit  they  should  have  it  ? q 
is  it  not  a  pity  they  should  miss  it  ?  is  it 
not  natural,  that  they  who  sotv  to  the  flesh 
should  reap  from  the flesh  ?  Should  not  they 
w  ho  use  the  proper  means  obtain  the  end  ? 
Should  not  they  arrive  at  the  place,  who 
proceed  in  the  direct  road  thither? 

But  for  thee,  who  canst  not  find  in  thy 
heart  to  use  the  means,  why  dost  thou  hope 
to  compass  the  end,  or  grieve  for  not  at¬ 
taining  it  ?  why  dost  thou  blend  and  jumble 
such  inconsistencies  together,  as  the  eager 
desires  of  this,  and  the  hopes  of  another 
world  ?  It  becometh  not  such  a  gallant  to 
whine  and  pule.  If  thou  wilt  be  brave,  be 
brave  indeed ;  singly,  and  thoroughly :  be 
not  a  double-hearted  mongrel ;  think  not 
ot  satisfying  thy  mind,  and  driving  on  other 
interests  together;  of  enjoying  the  conceit 
of  being  an  honest  man,  with  the  design  of 
being  a  rich  or  great  man  ;  of  arriving  to 
the  happiness  of  the  other  world,  and  at¬ 
taining  prosperity  in  this.  Wouldest  thou 
enjoy  both  these?  what  conscience  is  there 
in  that  ?  Leave  rather  this  world  unto  those 
who  are  more  fit  for  it,  who  seem  better  to 
deserve  it,  w  ho  venture  so  much,  and  take 
such  pains  for  it ;  do  not  go  to  rob  them 
of  this  slender  reward ;  but  w  ith  content 
see  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
and  hazard:  be  thou  satisfied  with  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  thy  virtuous  resolutions  and 
proceedings:  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to 
live  innocently,  modestly,  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  do  it,  and  be  satisfied;  spoil  not 
thine  expectations  by  repining  at  the  want 
of  those  things  which  thv  circumstances 
render  incompatible  with  them:  follow  ef¬ 
fectually  the  holy  patriarchs  and  apostles, 
w  ho,  w  ithout  regret,  forsook  all,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  went  thither,  whither  conscience  and 
duty  called  them:  if  thou  art  not  willing 
to  do  so,  why  dost  thou  pretend  to  the  same 
principles,  or  hope  for  the  like  rewards  ? 
But,  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  world 
as  man  hath  made  it,  consider  that  this 
world  is  not,  in  its  nature  or  design,  a 
place  of  perfect  ease  and  convenience,  of 
pure  delight  and  satisfaction.*  What  is 

I  Cor.  X.  13, - n  it’GLT.  fit.  if  Til  O  iStOt  Toy  OL*9tum 

IT.  >«,— Job  vil.  1  ;  (.  hrjs.  ad.  Stax  2.  (p.  106.  J 
*  Psal.  Ixxiii.  12,  5,  7.  '  I  John  ii.  16. 


this  world  but  a  region  of  tumult  and 
trouble  ;  a  theatre  of  vanity  and  disasters ; 
the  kingdom  of  care,  of  fear,  of  grief  and 
pain;  of  satiety,  of  disappointment,  of  re¬ 
gret  and  repentance?  We  came  not  hither 
to  do  our  will,  or  enjoy  our  pleasure ;  we 
are  not  born  to  make  laws  for  ourselves, 
or  to  pick  oiu’  condition  here:*  No:  this 
world  is  a  place  of  banishment  from  our 
first  country,  and  the  original  felicity  we 
were  designed  to ;  this  life  is  a  state  of  tra¬ 
vel  toward  another  better  country,  and  seat 
of  rest :  and  well  it  is,  in  such  cases  (well 
it  is,  I  say,  for  us,  as  exiles  and  travellers) 
if  we  can  find  any  tolerable  accommoda¬ 
tion,  if  we  can  make  any  hard  shift:  it 
should  not  be  strange  to  us,  if  in  this  our 
peregrination  we  do  meet  with  rough  pas¬ 
sages,  foul  w-ays,  hard  lodging,  scant  or 
coarse  fare ;  if  we  complain  of  such  things, 
we  do  not  surely  consider  where  we  are, 
whence  we  came,  whither  we  are  going; 
we  forget  that  we  are  the  sons  of  Adam, 
the  heirs  of  sin  and  sorrow,  who  have  for¬ 
feited  our  rest  and  joy  upon  earth ;  we 
consider  not,  how  unavoidable  the  effects 
are  of  that  fatal  condemnation  and  curse, 
which  followed  our  first  transgression;  we 
mind  not  that  the  perfection  and  puritv  of 
the  blessings  we  have  lost  is  not  to  be  found 
on  this  side  the  celestial  paradise. f  This 
world  is  purposely  made  somewhat  unplea¬ 
sant  to  us,  lest  we  should  overmuch  delight 
in  it,  be  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  wish  to 
set  up  our  rest  here,  and  say,  Bonum  est 
esse  hie,  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

This  life  is  a  state  of  probation  and  ex¬ 
ercise,  like  to  that  (which  prefigured  and 
represented  it)  of  God’s  people  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  wherein  God  leadeth  us  through 
many  difficulties  and  hazards,  in  many 
wants  and  hardships,  to  humble  and  prove 
us,  in  order  to  the  fitting  us  for  another 
more  happy  state,  f 

No  temptation ,  therefore  (or  affliction), 
can  seize  upon  us,  but  suck  as  is  human;  |] 
that  is,  such  as  is  natural  and  proper  to 
men:  it  is  the  consideration  which  St.  Paul 
useth  to  comfort  and  support  us  in  troubles ; 
and  a  plainly  good  one  it  is :  for  seeing  man 
(as  Eliphaz  saith)  is  born  to  trouble  us  the 
sparks  fly  upwards  ;s  that  nothing  is  more 

'  OC  tsttfitSirrxirts  H Mku.ni  t/'f  roy  Bin,  &c.— Plut. 
ad  Apollon. 

t  Aiec  TOUT 0  XXI  0  &Eog  iirliroyov  cCaru,  xx'i  U.ox8r,*'ov  r, - 
jcaJv  Toy  fyov  xxTirxiCcc&v,  'ivee  Cto  ivTXvdx  truyarfoufUtot 
OXjyriOfg,  iTidvu.xy  r uy  fjttX XoyTOjy  XapuiLUy'  ii  yxe  *£« 

&c.— Chrys.  ’Av${.  5.  * 

on  o  /x\f  TO jy  iTxBXeuv,  xxi  TeJy  m- 
Qavcuv  jotting,  6  taXXcuy  limy  xlcuy  rojy  hi  trxX xiafjLXTtuy 
xxi  ifyairair  Tct»Hy.— Chrys.  ad  Stagir.  2. 

Ii  TUiacctruoi  YfAxg  oix  iiXr/^iy  ii  fjur)  xyfyfrirno?,—]  Cor. 
X.  13  ;  fcccl.  xl.  1, —  A rzXix  ixno'Txi  &c. 

r  l>eut.  viii.  23. 

•  Job  v.  7  ;  Vide  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  25,  p.  244. 
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natural  to  any  thing,  than  is  trouble  to  us  ; 
if  we  are  displeased  therewith,  we  are  in 
effect  displeased  that  we  are  men  ;  it  im- 
plieth  that  we  gladly  would  put  off  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  cease  to  be  ourselves;  we  grieve 
that  we  are  come  to  live  in  this  world  ;*  and 
as  well  might  we  be  vexed  that  we  are  not 
angels,  or  that  we  are  not  yet  in  heaven, 
which  is  the  only  place  exempt  from  incon¬ 
veniences  and  troubles,  where  alone  there 
is  no  sorrow ,  no  clamour ,  no  pain.' 

It  hath  always  been,  and  it  will  ever  be, 
an  universal  complaint  and  lamentation, 
that  the  life  of  man  and  trouble  are  indi¬ 
vidual  companions,  continually  and  closely 
sticking  one  to  the  other ;  f  that  life  and 
misery  are  but  several  names  of  the  same 
thing*;  that  our  state  here  is  nothing  else 
but  a  combination  of  various  evils  (made 
up  of  cares,  of  labours,  of  dangers,  of  dis¬ 
appointments,  of  discords,  of  disquiets,  ot 
diseases,  of  manifold  pains  and  sorrows ;) 
that  all  ages,  from  wailing  infancy  to  queru¬ 
lous  decrepitness,  and  all  conditions,  from 
the  careful  sceptre  to  the  painful  spade,  are 
fraught  with  many  great  inconveniences  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  of  them ;  that  all  the  face 
of  the  earth  is  overspread  with  mischiefs 
as  with  a  general  and  perpetual  deluge  ;  { 
that  nothing  perfectly  sound,  nothing  safe, 
nothing  stable,  nothing  serene,  is  here  to 
be  found:  this,  with  one  sad  voice,  all  man¬ 
kind  resoundeth ;  this  our  poets  are  ever 
moanfully  singing ;  this  our  philosophers 
do  gravely  inculcate ;  this  the  experience 
of  all  times  loudly  proclaimeth:  tor  what 
are  all  histories,’ but  continued  registers 
of  the  evils  incident  to  men  ?  what  do  they 
all  describe,  but  wars  and  slaughters,  mu¬ 
tinies  and  seditions,  tumults  and  confu¬ 
sions,  devastations  and  ruins?  what  do 
they  tell  us,  but  of  men  furiously  striving 
together,  circumventing,  spoiling,  destroy¬ 
ing  one  another  ?  what  do  we  daily  hear 
reported,  but  cruel  broils,  bloody  battles, 
and  tragical  events ;  great  numbers  of  men 
slain,  wounded,  hurried  into  captivity;  ci¬ 
ties  sacked  and  rased,  countries  harassed 
and  depopulated,  kingdoms  and  common¬ 
wealths  overturned  ?  what  do  we  see  before 
us,  but  men  carking,  toiling,  bickering  ; 
some  worn  out  with  labour,  some  pining 
away  for  want,  some  groaning  under  pain  ? 
And  amidst  so  many  common  miseries  and 

*  It  was  the  doom  of  man  to  eat  his  bread  in  sor¬ 
row  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  Gen.  iii.  17.  —  Eccl.  i.  14, 
All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

t  O  o’j  /3/o*t  aXA«  B i0(  ycc* 

ivou  ZVu,  Totof  V  l^yeo  irtXu. — Lurip. 

Quid  est  diu  vivere,  nisi  diu  torqueri  f-~Aug. 

X  II  >.£<**  /Mi*  y<x$  yx.oc  xxtxoiv,  -rXitr,  b't  HxXxtrtrac.  — 
Hesiod.  1  Apoc.  xxi.  4. 
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misfortunes,  in  so  generally  confused  and 
dismal  a  state  of  things,  is  it  not  ridicu¬ 
lously  absurd  for  us,  doth  it  not  argue  in 
us  a  prodigious  fondness  of  self-love,  hei¬ 
nously  to  resent,  or  impatiently  to  bemoan 
our  particular  and  private  crosses  ?  ||  May 
not  reasonably  that  expostidation  of  Jere¬ 
my  to  Baruch  reach  us  ?  The  Lord  saith 
thus:  Behold ,  that  which  I  have  built  I  will 
break  down ,  and  that  which  I  have  planted 
I  will  pluck  up ,  even  this  whole  land.  And 
seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself  ?  seek 
them  not:  for ,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  on 
all  flesh." 

4.  Again,  if  we  more  closely  and  parti¬ 
cularly  survey  the  states  of  other  men  (of 
our  brethren  everywhere,  of  our  neighbours 
all  about  us),  and  compare  our  case  with 
theirs,  our  condition  hardly  can  appear  to 
us  so  bad,  but  that  we  have  many  consorts 
and  associates  therein;  many  as  ill,  many 
far  worse  bestead,  than  ourselves.  How 
many  of  our  brethren  in  the  world  may 
we  observe  conflicting  with  extreme  penury 
and  distress ;  how  many  undergoing  con¬ 
tinual  hard  drudgeries  to  maintain  their 
lives ;  how  many  sorely  pinched  with  hun¬ 
ger  and  cold;  how  many  tortured  with 
grievous  sickness;  how  many  oppressed 
with  debt ;  how  many  shut  up  under  close 
restraint ;  how  many  detained  in  horrible 
slavery ;  how  many  by  the  wasting  rage  o< 
war  rifled  of  their  goods,  driven  from  their 
homes,  dispossessed  of  all  comfortable  sub¬ 
sistence!  how  many,  in  fine,  passing  their 
lives  in  all  the  inconveniences  of  rude,  beg¬ 
garly,  sordid,  and  savage  barbarism!  And 
who  of  us  have,  in  any  measure,  tasted  ol 
these,  or  of  the  like  calamities?  \et  are 
these  sufferers,  all  of  them,  the  same  in 
nature  with  us ;  many  ot  them  (as  reason, 
as  humility,  as  charity,  do  oblige  us  to  be¬ 
lieve)  deserve  as  well,  divers  ot  them  much 
better,  than  ourselves:  what  reason,  then, 
can  we  have  to  conceive  our  case  so  hard, 
or  to  complain  thereof?  Were  we  the  onlv 
persons  exposed  to  trouble,  or  the  single 
marks  of  adverse  fortune;  could  we  trulv 
say  with  the  prophet,  Behold,  if  there  bt 
any  sorrow  like  my  sorrow ; v  we  might  seem 
a  little  unhappy :  but  since  we  have  so  much 
good  company  in  our  conceived  woe ;  since 
it  is  so  ordinary  a  thing  to  be  poor  and 
distressed;  since  our  case  is,  as  the  poet 
speaketh,  not  rare,  but  commonly  known. 

||  Ferre  quam  sortera  patiuntur  omnos 

Nemo  recuset.  Sett.  Troad. 

Idco  mihi  videtur  rerum  natures,  quod  gravissimuir 
fecit,  commune  fecisse,  ut  erudelitatem  lati  consola- 
retur  aiqualitas. —  Sen.  nd  Polyb.  21. 

uJer.  xlv.  4,5  v  Lam.  i.  12 
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trite ,  and  drawn  out  from  the  heap  of  lots 
offered  to  men  by  fortune;*  since  pitiful 
objects  do  thus  environ  and  enclose  us;  it 
is  plainly  reasonable,  humane,  and  just, 
that  we  should  without  murmuring  take 
and  bear  our  lot :  for  what  privilege  have 
we  to  allege,  that  we  rather  than  others 
should  be  untouched  by  the  grievances  to 
which  mankind  is  obnoxious  ?  w  hence  may 
we  pretend  to  be  the  special  favourites, 
minions,  privadoes,  and  darlings  of  for¬ 
tune?  Why  may  not  God  well  deal  with  us 
as  he  doth  with  other  men  ?  what  grounds 
have  we  to  challenge,  or  to  expect,  that  he 
should  be  partial  toward  us?  why  should 
we  imagine  that  he  must  continually  do 
miracles  in  our  behalf,  causing  all  those 
evils,  which'  fall  upon  our  neighbours  all 
about,  to  skip  over  us,  bedewing  us,  like 
Gideon’s^em?,"  with  plenty  and  joy,  while 
all  the  earth  beside  is  dry ;  causing  us,  like 
the  three  children  *  to  walk  in  this  wide 
furnace,  unscorched  and  unsinged  by  the 
flames  encompassing  us  ?  Are  we  not  men 
framed  of  the  same  mould,  are  we  not 
smners  guilty  of  like  offences,  with  the 
meanest  peasant,  the  poorest  beggar,  the 
most  wretched  slave?  If  so.  then  a  parity 
of  fortune  with  any  men  doth  become  us, 
and  may  be  due  to  us ;  then  it  is  a  perverse 
and  unjust  frowardness  to  be  displeased 
with  our  lot:  we  may,  if  we  please,  pity 
the  common  state  of  men,  but  we  cannot 
reasonably  complain  of  our  own ;  doing  so 
plainly  doth  argue,  that  we  do  immeasurably 
overprize  and  overlove  ourselves.  When 
once  a  great  king  did  excessively  and  ob¬ 
stinately  grieve  for  the  death  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  a  philosopher, 
observing  it,  told  him,  “  That  he  was  ready 
to  comfort  him  by  restoring  her  to  life", 
supposing  only  that  he  would  supply  what 
was  needful  toward  the  performing  it.” 
The  king  said,  “  He  was  ready  to  furnish 
him  w  ith  any  thing.”  The  philosopher  an¬ 
swered,  “  That  he  was  provided  with  all 
things  necessary,  except  one  thing:”  what 
that  was,  the  king  demanded;  he  replied, 
That  if  he  would  upon  his  wife's  tomb  in¬ 
scribe  the  names  of  three  persons ,  who  never 
mourned ,  she  presently  would  revive:  the 
king,  after  inquiry,  told  the  philosopher, 
that  he  could  not  find  one  such  man:  Why 
then ,  O  absurdest  of  all  men ,  said  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  smiling,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to 

* - Nec  rara  videmus 

Quffi  pateris:  casus  multls  hie  cognitus  ac  jam 

Lritus,  etc  medio  t'ortume  ductus  acervo 

_  ...  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  8. 

J  e  nunc  dehcias  extra  communia  censes 
Ponenduni,  &c.  Jur.  Sat.  xiii.  MO. 

"  Judges  ti.  37.  *  Dan.  iii.  25 


moan  as  if  thou  hadst  alone  fallen  into  so 
grievous  a  case ;  whenas  thou  const  not  find 
one  person  that  ever  was  free  from  such 
domestic  affliction ?*  So  might  the  naming 
one  person,  exempted  from  inconveniences, 
like  to  those  we  undergo,  be  safely  proposed 
to  us  as  a  certain  cure  of  ours ;  but  if  we 
find  the  condition  impossible,  then  is  the 
generality  of  the  case  a  sufficient  ground  of 
content  to  us ;  then  may  we,  as  the  wise  poet 
adviseth,  solace  our  own  evils  by  the  evils  of 
others  f  so  frequent  and  obvious  to  us. 

5.  We  are  indeed  very  apt  to  look  upward 
toward  those  few,  who,  in  supposed  advan¬ 
tages  of  life  (in  wealth,  dignity,  or  reputa¬ 
tion)  do  seem  to  transcend,  or  to  precede  us, 
grudging  and  repining  at  their  fortune  ;f  but 
seldom  do  we  cast  down  our  eyes  on  those 
innumerably  many  good  people,  who  lie  be¬ 
neath  us  in  all  manner  of  accommodations, 
pitying  their  mean  or  hard  condition ;  ||  like 
racers  we  look  forward,  and  pursue  those 
who  go  before  us,  but  reflect  not  backward, 
or  consider  those  who  come  behind  us :  two 
or  three  outshining  us  in  some  slender  piece 
of  prosperity  doth  raise  dissatisfaction  in 
us ;  while  the  doleful  state  of  millions  doth 
little  affect  us  with  any  regard  or  compas¬ 
sion  :  hence  so  general  discontent  spring- 
eth,  hence  so  few  are  satisfied  with  their 
condi tion,§  an  epidemical  eyesore  molesting 
every  man:  for  there  is  no  man,  of  what¬ 
soever  condition,  who  is  not  in  some  de¬ 
sirable  things  outstripped  by  others ;  none 
is  so  high  in  fortune,  but  another  in  wit  or 
wisdom,  in  health,  or  strength,  or  beauty, 
in  reputation  or  esteem  of  men,  may  seem 
to  excel  him:  he  therefore,  looking  with 
an  evil  or  envious  eye  on  such  persons,  and 
with  senseless  disregard  passing  over  the 
rest  of  men,  doth  easily  thereby  lose  his 
ease  and  satisfaction  from  his  own  estate: 
whereas,  if  we  would  consider  the  case  of 
most  men,  we  should  see  abundant  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  our  own ;  if  we  would  a 
little  feel  the  calamities  of  our  neighbours, 
we  should  little  resent  our  own  crosses ;  a 
kindly  commiseration  of  others’  more  grie¬ 
vous  disasters  would  drown  the  sense  of 
our  lesser  disappointments. 

*  Kti  S  aoLtruv  a.TO'TUTXri  dfrvsiV  «v«i3rv,  ucto; 

aXyovS  rceoCrx  xvuT>.xxiif,  o  pr.b'i  Vvcc  t»k  r-Tir-  yiyo- 

VOTOJV  U/XCI^OV  oixitCU  tTudov;  ‘%UII  . - Jul.  Kp.  3S. 

t  flctfxyofU  TO.  xx XX  3/  (T:*6fy  XXX'Zn. — Mt‘11.1  mi. 

t  Nulli  ad  aliens  respicienti  sua  placent.  —  Sen  de 
Ira,  iii.  31. 

II  — - —  Neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 

Turbo;  comparet,  hunc  atque  hunc  superare  laboret: 

Ut  cum  carceribus,  &c.  Hor.  Sat.  I. 

5  Inde  fit  ut  nemo,  qui  sc  vixisse  beatum 

Dicat,  &c.  JJ„r.  Sat.  1. 

Si  vis  gratus  esse  adversus  Dcos,  et  adursus  vitam 
tuain,  cogita  quam  multos  antecesseris.—  Sen.  tip.  |:>. 

Nuiiquam  frit  felix.  quern  torquebit  febcior.  —  Sen. 
de  ha,  iii,  31 ;  t  ide  ibid. 
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If  with  any  competent  heedfulness  we 
view  persons  and  things  before  ns,  we  shall 
easily  discern,  that  what  absolutely  seemeth 
great  and  weighty,  is  indeed  comparatively 
very  small  and  light ;  that  things  are  not 
so  unequally  dispensed,  but  that  we  have 
our  full  share  of  good,  and  no  more  than 
our  part  in  evil  ;*  that  Socrates  had  reason 
to  suppose,  that  if  we  should  bring  into  one 
common  stock  all  our  mishaps ,  so  that  each 
should  receive  his  portion  of  them,  gladly 
the  most  would  take  up  their  own,  and  go 
their  icays ;  f  that  consequently  it  is  both 
iniquity  and  folly  in  us  to  complain  of  our 
lot. 

6.  If  even  we  would  take  care  diligently 
to  compare  our  state  with  the  state  of  those 
whom  we  are  apt  most  to  admire  and  envy, 
it  would  afford  matter  of  consolation  and 
content  unto  us.  What  is  the  state  of  the 
greatest  persons  (of  the  world’s  princes  and 
grandees),  what  but  a  state  encompassed 
with  snares  and  temptations  numberless ;  f 
which,  without  extreme  caution  and  con¬ 
stancy,  force  of  reason,  and  command  of  all 
appetites  and  passions,  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  seldom  are  ?  what  but  a  state  of  pom¬ 
pous  trouble,  and  gay  servility ;  of  living 
in  continual  noise  and  stir,  environed  with 
crowds  and  throngs;  of  being  subject  to 
the  urgency  of  business  and  the  tediousness 
of  ceremony  ;  of  being  abused  by  perfidious 
servants,  and  mocked  by  vile  flatterers ;  of 
being  exposed  to  common  censure  and  ob¬ 
loquy,  to  misrepresentation,  misconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  slander ;  having  the  eyes  of  all  men 
intent  upon  their  actions,  and  as  many  se¬ 
vere  judges  as  watchful  spectators  of  them ; 
of  being  accountable  for  many  men’s  faults, 
and  bearing  the  blame  of  all  miscarriages 
about  them ;  of  being  responsible,  in  con¬ 
science,  for  the  miscarriages  and  mishaps 
which  come  from  the  influence  of  our  coun¬ 
sels,  our  examples,  &c. ;  of  being  pestered 
and  pursued  with  pretences,  with  suits,  with 
complaints,  the  necessary  result  whereof 
is  to  displease  or  provoke  very  many,  to  ob¬ 
lige  or  satisfy  very  few ;  of  being  frequently 
engaged  in  resentments  of  ingratitude,  of 
treachery,  of  neglects,  of  defects  in  duty, 
and  breaches  of  trust  toward  them;  of 
being  constrained  to  comply  with  the  hu¬ 
mours  and  opinion  of  men ;  of  anxious  care 
to  keep,  and  jealous  fear  of  losing  all ;  of 
danger,  and  being  objected  to  the  traitorous 
attempts  of  bold  malcontents,  of  fierce  zeal- 

•  That  at  worst  we  are,  Extremi  primorum,  extre¬ 
mis  usque  priores. — /lor.  /.put.  li.  2. 

t  Ei  rotit-iyxxifM.  tU  ro  xoitot  tcl(  turn  C.O.- 

ieHiau  *cot  ixturre*,  a»  rang  rv/.ucog  ra;  etirrciv 

>.a.li*TCL{  ttn/.bu*. — Plut.  A  poll. 

X  Magna  servitus  est  magna  fortuna,  &c  —Sen.  ad 
Pu.tjb.  m6. 


ots,  and  wild  fanatics ;  of  wanting  the  most 
solid  and  savoury  comforts  of  life,  true 
friendship,  free  conversation,  certain  lei¬ 
sure,  privacy,  and  retiredness,  for  enjoying 
themselves,  their  time,  their  thoughts,  as 
they  think  good;  of  satiety, and  being  cloyed 
with  all  sorts  of  enjoyments:  in  fine,  of  be¬ 
ing  paid  with  false  coin  for  all  their  cares 
and  pains,  receiving  for  them  scarce  any 
thing  more  but  empty  shows  of  respect,  and 
hollow  acclamations  of  praise  *  (whence  the 
the  Psalmist  might  well  say,  Surely  men  of 
low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  de¬ 
gree  a  lie  ;y  a  lie,  for  that  their  state  cheateth 
us,  appearing  so  specious,  yet  being  really 
so  inconvenient  and  troublesome.)  Such  is 
the  state  of  the  greatest  men ;  such  as  hath 
made  wise  princes  weary  of  themselves, 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  if  men  knew 
the  weight  of  a  crown,  none  would  take  it 
up;t  apt  to  think  with  pope  Adrian,  who 
made  this  epitaph  for  himself:  Here  licth 
Adrian  the  Sixth,  icho  thought  nothing  in 
his  life  to  have  befallen  him  more  unhappy, 
than  that  he  ruled :%  such,  in  fine,  their 
state,  as  upon  due  consideration  we  should, 
were  it  offered  to  our  choice,  never  em¬ 
brace;  such,  indeed,  as  in  sober  judgment 
we  cannot  prefer  before  the  most  narrow 
and  inferior  fortune  :§  how,  then,  can  we 
reasonably  be  displeased  with  our  condi¬ 
tion,  when  we  may  even  pity  emperors  and 
kings ;  when  in  reality,  we  are  as  well,  per¬ 
haps  are  much  better,  than  they? 

7.  Further,  it  may  induce  and  engage  us 
to  be  content,  to  consider  what  commonly 
hath  been  the  lot  of  good  men  in  the  world : 
we  shall,  if  we  survey  the  histories  of  all 
times,  find  the  best  men  to  have  sustained 
most  grievous  crosses  and  troubles  ;||  scarce 
is  there  in  holy  scripture  recorded  any  per¬ 
son  eminent  and  illustrious  for  goodness, 
who  hath  not  tasted  deeply  of  wants  and 
distresses.  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  and  especial  friend  of  God,  was  called 
out  of  bis  country,  and  from  his  kindred, 
to  wander  in  a  strange  land,  and  lodge  in 

•  Pers<  natafelieitas. — Sen.  Ep.  80. 

- Adulandi  certamen  est,  ct  unum  omnium 

amicoruin  otficium,  una  contentio  quis  blandissime 
1‘allat. — Sen.  de  B/  nvJ.  vi.  30.  —  fide  optime  disseren- 
tem. —  Vide  et  de  Clem.  i.  19, — et  ad  Polyb.  26. 

t  Antigonus.  Nescitis  amici,  quid  mali  sit  impe- 
rare,  &c. —  Saturn,  apud  Vopisc. 

t  Ilic  situs  est  Adrianus  VI.  qui  nihil  sibi  in  vita 
infelicms  duxit,  quam  quod  imperavit. — Lud.  Guicci - 
ard.  P.  Joniut  in  rit. 

$  Nihil  difftcilius  quam  bene  imperare.  —  DiocUs. 
apud  Vopisc.  in  Aurelia  no. 

(1  Consider  what  calamities  great,  powerful,  glori¬ 
ous  men  have  endured  ;  Croesus,  l'olyerates,  Pompey, 
&c. —  Sen.  de  Ira ,  iii.  25. 

Oi  ra/r  'E a{irroi  Ti »/«  xdtvra  rot 

fZtcv-  (Aristides,  Phocion,  Epamiuondas,  Pelopidas.) 
—  JEl.x i.  9.J1.43.  Lamachus.  Socrates,  Ephialtes, 
Abel,  Noe,  &c.—  Chryt.  tom.  vi.  p.  107. 

y  Tsui.  Ixii.  9. 
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tents,  without  any  fixed  habitation.  Jacob 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  slavish  toil, 
and  in  his  old  age  was  in  reflection  upon 
his  life  moved  to  say,  that  the  days  of  his 
pilgrimage  had  been  few  and  evil.1  Joseph 
was  maligned  and  persecuted  by  his  bre¬ 
thren,  sold  away  for  a  slave,  slandered  for 
a  most  heinous  crime,  thrust  into  a  grievous 
prison,  where  his  feet  were  hurt  with  fetters , 
and  his  soul  came  into  iron.*  Moses  was 
forced  to  fly  away  for  his  life,  to  become  a 
vagabond  in  a  foreign  place,  to  feed  sheep 
for  his  livelihood ;  to  spend  afterward  the 
best  of  his  life  in  contesting  with  an  obsti¬ 
nately  perverse  prince,  and  in  leading  a 
mistrustful,  refractory,  mutinous  people, 
for  forty  years’  time,  through  a  vast  and 
wild  desert.*  Job,  what  a  stupendous  heap 
of  mischiefs  did  together  fall  and  lie  heavy 
upon  him !  (  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against 
me,b  he  might  well  say.)  David,  how  often 
was  he  plunged  in  saddest  extremity,  and 
reduced  to  the  hardest  shifts;  being  “hunted 
like  a  partridge  in  the  wilderness"  by  an  en¬ 
vious  master,  forced  to  counterfeit  madness 
for  his  security  among  barbarous  infidels ; 
dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  and  persecuted 
by  his  own  most  favoured  son  ;  deserted  by 
his  servants,  reproached  and  scorned  by  his 
subjects!]  Elias  was  driven  long  to  seulk 
for  his  life,  and  to  shift  for  his  livelihood 
in  the  wilderness.  Jeremy  was  treated  as 
an  impostor  and  a  traitor,  and  cast  into 
a  miry  dungeon ;  finding  matter  from  his 
sufferings  for  his  doleful  lamentations,  and 
having  thence  occasion  to  exclaim,  lam  the 
man  that  have  seen  affliction  by  the  rod  of 
his  wrath*  &c.  Which  of  the  prophets  were 
not  persecuted e  and  misused?  as  St  Stephen 
asked.  The  apostles  were  pinched  with  all 
kinds  of  want,  harassed  with  all  sorts  of 
toil,  exposed  to  all  manner  of  hazards,  per¬ 
secuted  with  all  variety  of  contumelies  and 
pains  that  can  be  imagined:  above  all,  our 
Lord  himself  beyond  expression  was  a  man 
of  sorrows ,  and  acquainted  with  grief  ',  sur¬ 
passing  all  men  in  suffering  as  he  did  excel 
them  in  dignity  and  in  virtue  ;f  extreme 
poverty,  having  not  so  much  as  where  to  lay 
his  head*  was  his  portion;  to  undergo 
continual  labour  and  travel,  without  anv 
mixture  of  carnal  ease  or  pleasure,  was  his 

•  Socrates,  Cato,  Regulus,  Phocion,  &c.  Magnum 
exemplum  nisi  mala  fortuna  non  invenit. —  Fide  (hrys. 
tom.  v.  Or.  27,  p.  168 :  et  torn.  vi.  Or.  10,  p.  107. 

t  Nvt-  trakeu  ov  ygyo*ecc"n>  cot ccvtis  oi  tZ 

©lor'  rZ  r-rvyuZ  xett  xxi  uv°,u/*  yvif&evTi 

ix\r,»a.8r.a-ett  Qtat. — Chrys  in  Mart.  iE^ypt.t.v. 522. 

£v  tois  'M»eiriuxt;  rtvOoov  oi  bixatoi,  ro\,g  ccytovg  cctccv- 
reci  ovrug  r.yetytv  o  (dug  btx  OXi^Lung. — Clirys.  in  2  Cor. 
Or.  27. 

1  Gen.  xlvii.  9.  •  Psal.  cv.  18,— hv-xOtv  ■>, 

•box?  kItov.  *>  job  xiii.  27.  c  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20. 
d  Lam.  iii.  I.  e  Acts  vii.  52;  1  Cor.  iv.  and  vii. 

f  Chrys.  tom.  vi.  Or.  93  ;  Isa.  liii.  3.  *  Matt,  viil  20 


state ;  in  return  for  the  highest  good-will 
and  choicest  benefits,  to  receive  most  cruel 
hatred  and  grievous  injuries,  to  be  loaded 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches,  the  foulest 
slanders,  the  sorest  pains  wrhich  most  spite¬ 
ful  malice  could  invent,  or  fiercest  rage 
inflict, — this  was  his  lot:  Am  I  poor  ?  so, 
may  one  say,  was  he  to  extremity ;  J  am 
I  slighted  of  the  world  ?  so  was  he  noto¬ 
riously  ;  am  I  disappointed  and  crossed  in 
my  designs?  so  was  he  continually,  all  his 
most  painful  endeavours  having  small  ef¬ 
fect  ;  am  I  deserted  or  betrayed  of  friends  ? 
so  was  he  by  those  who  were  most  intimate, 
and  most  obliged  to  him ;  am  I  reviled, 
slandered,  misused?  was  not  he  so  beyond 
all  comparison  most  outrageously? 

Have  all  these,  and  many  more,  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy ,h  undergone  all 
sorts  of  inconvenience,  being  destitute ,  af¬ 
flicted,  tormented ;  and  shall  we  then  disdain 
or  be  sorry  to  be  found  in  such  company  ? 
Having  such  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  ' 
Is  it  not  an  honour,  should  it  not  be  a  com¬ 
fort  to  us,  that  we  do,  in  condition,  resem¬ 
ble  them  ?  If  God  hath  thus  dealt  with 
those,  who  of  all  men  have  been  dearest 
to  him,  shall  we  take  it  ill  at  his  hands, 
that  he,  in  any  manner,  dealeth  so  with  us? 
Can  we  pretend,  can  we  hope  can  we  even 
wish,  to  be  used  better  than  God’s  first¬ 
born,  and  our  Lord  himself,  hath  been? 
If  we  do,  are  we  not  monstrously  fond  and 
arrogant?  especially  considering,  that  it 
is  not  only  an  ordinary  fortune,  but  the 
peculiar  character  of  God’s  chosen,  and 
children,  to  be  often  crossed,  checked,  and 
corrected ;  even  pagans  have  observed  it. 
and  avowed  there  is  great  reason  for  it : 
God  (saith  Seneca)  hath  a  fatherly  mind 
toward  good  men ;  and  strongly  loveth  them 

—  therefore,  after  the  manner  of  severe  pa¬ 
rents,  he  educateth  them  hardly,*  &c.  The 
apostle  doth  in  express  terms  assure  us 
thereof ;  for,  whom  (saith  he)  the  Lord 
loveth,  he  ckasteneth ,  and  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth.  If  ye  endure  chas¬ 
tening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons 

—  but  if  ye  be  without  chastisement ,  whereof 
all  (that  is,  all  good  men,  and  genuine  sons 
of  God)  are  partakers ,  then  are  ye  bastards, 
and  not  sonsA  Would  we  be  illegitimated, 
or  expunged,  from  the  number  of  God’s 
true  children?  would  we  be  divested  of  his 
special  regard  and  good-will?  if  not  why 

$  'Ex  yccf  tZv  T’ZtOV  (tCvrZf  OCvOtUTtUV  f&tx*1  T0 ^ 

T Of  XXifiOV  Tohg  TO k  ©Afli/V  HTTOVdCCXCTCCg  8 10*  ITTt*  iV- 

T6t*ct  rZv  rvftfiifiiuxoTOj*  uhO^uituv  r.bixr.uitovg,  xai 
t ).ii(rrot(  otyx>  /Ti‘tTt'TTiuX6TX(  eciiecfoig. — Tht-od.  Ep.  132. 
h  Heb.  xi.  38.  J  Sen.  do  Provid.  e.  2. 

‘  lieb.  xii.  1.  *  Heb.  xii.  6.  7,  8. 
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do  we  not  gladly  embrace,  and  willingly 
sustain  adversity,  which  is  by  himself  de¬ 
clared  so  peculiar  a  badge  of  his  children, 
so  constant  a  mark  of  his  favour?*  if  all 
good  men  do,  as  the  apostle  aserteth,  par¬ 
take  thereof;  shall  we,  by  displeasure  at  it, 
show  that  we  desire  to  be  assuredly  none 
of  that  party,  that  we  affect  to  be  discarded 
from  that  holy  and  happy  society?  Verily , 
verily ,  I  say  unto  you ,  that  ye  shall  weep 
and  lament ,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice It 
is  peculiarly  the  lot  of  Christians,  as  such, 
in  conformity  to  their  afflicted  Saviour ; 
they  are  herein  predestinated  to  be  confor¬ 
mable  to  his  image;  to  this  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed.  ( Let  no  man ,  saith  St.  Paul,  be 
moved  by  these  afflictions,  for  ye  know ,  that 
u-e  are  appointed  thereunto : )  to  this  they 
are  called :  (if  when  ye  do  well ,  saith  St. 
Peter,  and  stiff  r  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently, 
this  is  acceptable  with  God;  for  even  here¬ 
unto  were  ye  called, m)  this  is  propounded  to 
them  as  a  condition  to  be  undertaken  and 
undergone  by  them  as  such ;  they  are  by 
profession  crucigeri,  bearers  of  the  cross ; 
(if  any  one  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself  \  und  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me ;  every  one  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,  must  suffer  persecution ;  ")  by  this  are 
they  admitted  into  the  state  of  Christians; 
(by  many  afflictions  we  must  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;])  this  doth  qualify 
them  for  enjoying  the  glorious  rewards, 
which  their  religion  propoundeth ;  (we  are 
coheirs  with  Christ ;  so  that,  if  we  suffer 
together ,  we  shall  also  together  be  glorified 
with  him  ;  if  we  endure ,  we  shall  also  reign 
with  /lime0])  and  shall  we  then  pretend  to 
be  Christians,  shall  we  claim  any  benefit 
from  thence,  if  we  are  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  law,  to  attend  the  call,  to  comply 
with  the  terms  thereof?  Will  we  enjoy  its 
privileges,  can  we  hope  for  its  rewards,  if 
we  will  not  contentedly  undergo  what  it 
requireth  ?  Shall  we  arrive  to  the  end  it 
propoundeth,  without  going  in  the  way  it 
prescribeth,  the  way  which  our  Lord  him¬ 
self  doth  lead  us  in,  and  himself  hath  trod 
before  us? 

In  fine,  seeing  adversity  is,  as  hath  been 

•  Ecclus.  ii.  1 ,  —  Tizvov,  tl  re^offi^xf!  bcuXtuuv 'xuoiui, 
irciuaerov  rv,x  ^vx**  trw  t‘S  ^ru^ottrfxo\i. 

t  Quotum  partem  ungustiarum  perpessus  sum  qui 
cruci  inilito. — Hier.  ml  A»<1.  Ep.  9.');  Acts  xiv.  22; 
Vide  Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  201.  (ad  TheClam.)  N 

*  It  is  a  privilege  of  Christians,  in  favour  bestowed 
on  them  ;  vtxtv  ix&£t<rOrl% — Phil.  i.  29. 

Our  glory, — Eph.  iii.  13. 

T 'touoiy,;  — Heb.  X.  36. 

Faith  und  patience  ure  consorts,  —  Heb.  vi.  12; 
Apoc.  xiiL  10. 

'John  xvi.  20.  m  Rom.  viii.  29  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  3  ; 
Phil.  iii.  10  ;  I  Pet.  ii.  20,  21.  "  Matt,  xvi.  24  ;  x.  38  ; 

2  Tim.  iii.  12  ;  John  xvi.  33. — ’Ey  tu  xccfjboi  U\rJ/u/ 

*2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  (Phil.  iii.  L0.)  * 
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declared,  a  thing  so  natural  to  all  men,  so 
common  to  most  men,  so  incident  to  great 
men,  so  proper  to  good  men,  so  peculiar  to 
Christians,  we  have  great  reason  to  observe 
the  apostle’s  advice,  Beloved,  wonder  not 
concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you, 
as  if  some  strange  thing  happened  to  you ; v 
we  should  not  wonder  at  it  as  a  strange  or 
uncouth  thing,  that  we  are  engaged  in  any 
trouble  or  inconvenience  here ;  we  are  con¬ 
sequently  not  to  be  affected  with  it  as  a 
tliiug  very  grievous. 
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Phil.  iv.  11.  — I  have  learned ,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  state  I  urn,  &c. 

Moreover,  considering  the  nature  of  this 
duty  itself  may  be  a  great  inducement  and 
aid  to  the  practice  of  it. 

1 .  It  is  itself  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all 
poverty  and  all  sufferance;  removing  them, 
or  allaying  all  the  mischief  they  can  do  us.a 
It  is  well  and  truly  said  by  St.  Austvi, 
Interest  non  qualia ,  sed  qualis  quis  patia- 
tur;  It  is  no  matter  what,  but  how  disposed, 
a  man  suffereth :  the  chief  mischief  any 
adversity  can  do  us  is  to  render  us  dis¬ 
contented  ;  in  that  consisteth  all  the  sting 
and  all  the  venom  thereof ;  which  thereby 
being  voided,  adversity  can  signify  nothing 
prejudicial  or  noxious  to  us ;  all  distraction, 
all  distemper,  all  disturbance  from  it,  is  by 
the  antidote  of  contentedness  prevented  or 
corrected.  He  that  hath  his  desires  mo¬ 
derated  to  a  temper  suitable  with  his  con¬ 
dition,  that  hath  his  passions  composed  and 
settled  agreeably  to  his  circumstances,  what 
can  make  any  grievous  impression  on  him, 
or  render  him  anywise  miserable  ?  he  that 
taketh  himself  to  have  enough,  what  doth 
he  need  ?  he  that  is  well  pleased  to  be  as 
he  is,  how  can  he  be  better?  what  can  the 
largest  wealth,  or  highest  prosperity  in  the 
world,  yield  more  or  better  than  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  mind  ?  he  that  hath  this  most  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  of  felicity,  is  he  not  thence 
in  effect  most  fortunate  ?  is  not  at  least  his 
condition  as  good  as  that  of  the  most  pro¬ 
sperous  ?  || 

2.  As  good,  do  I  say?  yea,  is  it  not 
plainly  much  better  than  can  arise  merely 

||  Cui  cum  paupertato  bone  convenit,  dives  est.— 
Sen.  Ep.  2. 

Nemo  aliorum  sensu  miser  est,  sed  suo  ;  ct  ideo  non 
possunt  cirjusquam  falso  judicio  esse  miseri,  qui  sunt 
vere  conscientia  sua  beali.  Nuill beatiores  sunt,  qu&itt 
qui  hoc  sunt  quod  volunt.— Sale.  dr  Gubcm.  Dei,  1. 

p  1  Pet.  iv.  12.  "1  Tim.  vi.  G,— 'Em  bl  u-  ya-c 

7]  ibrifiitot.  fxirct  oti/rotexiiois.  Aug.  do  t  iv. 

Dei.  1.  8^ 
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from  any  secular  prosperity?  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  springing  from  rational  consideration 
and  virtuous  disposition  of  mind,  is  indeed 
far  more  precious,  more  noble  and  worthy, 
more  solid  and  durable,  more  sweet  and 
delectable,  than  that  which  any  possession  ’ 
or  fruition  of  worldly  goods,  can  afford  :  * **  b 

the  ro  atfdaprov  rou  rrpaio;,  ncti  yiirv^iou  rrviv- 

ftaro;,  incorruptibility  (as  St.  Peter  speak- 
eth)  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  before 
God  of  great  price  ;f  before  God ,  that  is, 
according  to  the  most  upright  and  certain 
judgment,  it  is  the  most  precious  and  va¬ 
luable  thing  in  the  world:  There  is  (the 
philosopher  could  say)  no  spectacle  more 
worthy  of  God  (or  grateful  to  him),  than 
a  good  man  gallantly  combating  with  ill 
fortune.  Not  to  be  discomposed  or  distem¬ 
pered  in  mind,  not  to  fret  or  whine,  when 
all  things  flow  prosperously  and  according 
to  our  mind,  is  no  great  praise,  no  sign 
of  wisdom,  or  argument  of  goodness;  it 
cannot  be  reckoned  an  effect  of  sound 
judgment  or  virtuous  affection,  but  a  na¬ 
tural  consequent  of  such  a  state  :  but  when 
there  are  evident  occasions  and  urgent 
temptations  to  displeasure,  when  present 
sense  and  fancy  cU  prompt  and  provoke 
to  murmuring,  then  to  be  satisfied  in  our 
mind,  then  to  keep  our  passions  in  order, 
then  to  maintain  good  humour,  then  to 
restrain  our  tongue  from  complaint,  and 
to  govern  our  demeanour  sweetly, — this  is 
indeed  honourable  and  handsome ;  to  see 
a  worthy  man  sustain  crosses,  wants,  dis¬ 
graces,  with  equanimity  and  cheerfulness, 
is  a  most  goodly  sight:  such  a  person,  to 
judicious  mind,  appeareth  in  a  far  more 
honourable  and  invidious  state,  than  any 
prosperous  man  ;  his  virtue,  shining  in  the 
dark,  is  far  more  bright  and  fair :  this  (as 
St.  Peter  saith,  in  a  like  case)  is  thank¬ 
worthy ,  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God 
suffereth  grief  ;c  if,  in  our  case  (we  may 
say  after  him),  a  man,  out  of  conscientious 
deference  to  God’s  will,  doth  contentedly 
undergo  adversity,  this,  God  is  ready  to 
take  for  an  obligation  on  himself,  and  will 
be  disposed  in  a  manner  to  thank  him  (or 
to  reward  him)  for  it :  this  indeed  amount- 
eth  to  a  demonstration,  that  such  a  person 
is  truly  wise  and  really  good :  so  is  the 
satisfaction  of  a  contented  poor  man  more 

•  Oi  yx»  to  Toiriaxi  ti  x*r,rro >  u. x>.?.oc  to  t xOCp  n 
xxxoy  toXXxs  txs  xucSx;  xxt  uiya/.x  to.  itxO?.x, 
ticc. — Chrys.  a«l  Olymp.  Ep.  3.  fide  p.  73. 

Qi/bip  ty,s  £>  x?.yxbeaip  irouopv.g  tig  tiboxt/j,v,e\Mg  Xoyop 
tao*'  i\  yx{  fiottrif.;  tup  ttyxhiu p,  xxt  tup  ari^xyuy  r,  xo/u~ 

**i  xZrr,  ua /-tarot  irri. — Chrys.  ad  Olymp.  Ep.  16. 

t  1  Pet.  iii.  4  ;  Ecce  par  Deo  (lignum  vir  bonus  cum 
mul a  f'ortuua  compositus, —  Hen.  ae  frond. 

h  Fide  Epist.  6;  et  ad  Olymp.  Epist.  3;  (p.  75;)  j 
de  Joscpho.  c  1  Pet.  ii.  19. 


worthy ;  J  and  it  is  no  less  more  sweet  and 
comfortable,  than  that  of  any  rich  man, 
pleasing  himself  in  his  enjoyments :  con¬ 
tentedness  satisfieth  the  mind  of  the  one, 
abundance  doth  only  satiate  the  appetites 
of  the  other ;  the  former  is  immaterial  and 
sprightly,  the  complacence  of  a  man;  the 
latter  is  gross  and  dull,  like  the  sensuality 
of  a  beast ;  the  delight  of  that  sinketh  deep 
into  the  heart,  the  pleasure  of  this  doth 
only  float  in  the  outward  senses,  or  in  the 
fancy;  one  is  a  positive  comfort,  the  other 
but  a  negative  indolency  in  regard  to  the 
mind:  the  poor  good  man’s  joy  is  wholly 
his  own,  and  home-born,  a  lovely  child  of 
reason  and  virtue;  the  full  rich  man’s  plea¬ 
sure  cometh  from  without,  and  is  thrust 
into  him  by  impulses  of  sensible  objects. 

Hence  is  the  satisfaction  of  contented 
adversity  far  more  constant,  solid,  and 
durable,  than  that  of  prosperity ;  it  being 
the  product  of  immutable  reason,  abideth 
in  the  mind,  and  cannot  easily  be  driven 
thence  by  any  corporeal  impressions,  which 
immediately  cannot  touch  the  mind ;  where¬ 
as  the  other,  issuing  from  sense,  is  subject 
to  all  the  changes  inducible  from  the  rest¬ 
less  commotions  of  outward  causes  affecting 
and  altering  sense :  whence  the  satisfaction 
proceeding  from  reason  and  virtue,  the 
longer  it  stayeth,  the  firmer  and  sweeter  it 
groweth,  turning  into  habit,  and  working 
nature  to  an  agreement  with  it ;  whereas 
usually  the  joys  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
do  soon  degenerate  into  fastidiousness,  and 
terminate  in  bitterness  ;  being  honey  in 
the  mouth ,  but  soon  becoming  gall  in  the 
bowels: 4  Nothing  indeed  can  affect  the  mind 
with  a  truer  pleasure,  than  the  very  con¬ 
science  of  discharging  our  duty  toward  God 
in  bearing  hardship,  imposed  by  his  provi¬ 
dence,  willingly  and  well.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  much  reason  not  only  to  acquiesce  in 
our  straits,  but  to  be  glad  of  them,  seeing 
they  do  yield  us  an  opportunity  of  imme¬ 
diately  obtaining  goods  more  excellent  and 
more  desirable,  than  any  prosperous  or 
wealthy  man  can  easily  have,  since  they 
furnish  us  with  means  of  acquiring  and 
exercising  a  virtue  worth  the  most  ample 
fortune  ;  yea,  justly  preferable  to  the  best 
estate  in  the  world;  a  virtue,  which  indeed 
doth  not  only  render  any  condition  tole¬ 
rable,  but  sweeteneth  any  thing,  yea  sanc- 
tifieth  all  states,  and  turneth  all  occurrences 
into  blessings. 

t  Ilonesta  res  est  lata  paupertas.—  £/>K\ 

OJ$£  o  iix  ro>  Giop  ti  raax^f  j ucpov  iuboxiutT,  x\Xot 
XXI  o  xtitxug  Ti  T  xaxut'1'  xaL‘  $*€*'»'  ytyy  x,xg,  xxt  i \jxa*t<r~ 
tup  TtZ  evyxa,^^y Tl  oCx  iActtm  tgu  bix  top 

txZtx  Txrx6*'’0*  — Chrys.  ’A»3{.  ar  . 

d  Apoc.  x.  10;  Job  xx.  20,  22. 
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3.  Even  the  sensible  smart  of  adversity 
is  by  contentedness  somewhat  tempered 
and  eased ;  the  stiller  and  quieter  we  lie 
under  it,  the  less  we  feel  its  violence  and 
pungency :  it  is  tumbling  and  tossing  that 
stirreth  the  ill  humours,  and  driveth  them 
to  the  parts  most  weak,  and  apt  to  be  af¬ 
fected  with  them  ;  the  rubbing  of  our  sores 
is  that  which  inflameth  and  exasperateth 
them :  where  the  mind  is  calm,  and  the 
passions  settled,  the  pain  of  any  grievance 
is  in  comparsion  less  acute,  less  sensible. 

4.  Whence,  if  others  in  our  distress  are 
uncharitable  to  us,  refusing  the  help  they 
might  or  should  aftbrd  toward  the  rescuing 
us  from  it,  or  relieving  us  in  it,  we  hereby 
may  be  charitable  and  great  benefactors  to 
ourselves  ;  we  should  need  no  anodyne  to 
be  ministered  from  without,  no  succour  to 
come  from  any  creature,  if  we  would  not 
be  wanting  to  ourselves,  in  hearkening  to 
our  own  reason,  and  enjoying  the  consola¬ 
tion  which  it  affordeth.  In  not  doing  this, 
we  are  more  uncharitable  and  cruel  to  our¬ 
selves,  than  any  spiteful  enemy  or  treach¬ 
erous  friend  can  be ;  no  man  can  so  wrong 
or  molest  us,  as  we  do  ourselves,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  or  fostering  discontent. 

5.  The  contented  bearing  of  our  condi¬ 
tion  is  also  the  most  hopeful  and  ready 
means  of  bettering  it,  and  of  removing  the 
pressures  we  lie  under. 

It  is  partly  so  in  a  natural  way,  as  dis¬ 
posing  us  to  embrace  and  employ  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  occur  conducible  thereto : 
for  as  discontent  blindeth  men,  so  that  they 
cannot  descry  the  ways  of  escape  from  evil, 
it  dispiriteth  and  discourageth  them  from 
endeavouring  to  help  themselves ;  it  de- 
priveth  them  of  many  succours  and  expe¬ 
dients,  which  occasion  would  afford  for 
their  relief:  so  he,  that  being  undisturbed 
in  his  spirit,  hath  his  eyes  open  and  his 
courage  up,  and  all  his  natural  powers  in 
order,  will  be  always  ready  and  able  to  do 
his  best,  to  act  vigorously,  to  snatch  any 
opportunity,  and  employ  any  means  toward 
the  freeing  himself  from  what  appeareth 
grievous  to  him. 

Upon  a  supernatural  account,  content  is 
yet  more  efficacious  to  the  same  purpose : 
for  cheerful  submission  to  God’s  will  doth 
please  him  much,  doth  strongly  move  him 
to  withdraw  his  afflicting  hand,  doth  effec¬ 
tually  induce  him  to  advance  us  into  a  most 
comfortable  state  :  of  all  virtues,  there  is 
none  more  acceptable  to  God  than  patience. 
God  will  take  it  well  at  our  hands  if  we  do 
contentedly  receive  from  his  hand  the  worst 
things:  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  prosperity  with  grateful  sense,  but  it 


[sermon  xu. 

is  heroieal  with  the  same  mind  to  receive 
things  unpleasant :  he  that  doth  so  %*,uiou- 

rai  fx.it  ai;  aitiguTos,  ariQatov-ai  Ss  us  fikltss;, 

he  suffer eth  loss  as  a  man ,  but  is  crowned 
as  a  lover  of  God.*  Besides  that,  it  is  an 
unreasonable  thing  to  think  of  enjoying 
both  rest  and  pleasure  here,  and  the  re- 
w  ai-ds  hereafter ;  our  consolation  here  with 
Dives,  and  our  refreshment  hereafter  with 
Lazarus. 

Be  humbled  (saith  St.  Peter)  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you 
in  due  time f  (s*  when  it  is  opportune 

and  seasonable ;)  and,  Be  humbled  (saith 
St.  James)  before  the  Lord ,  and  he  will  exalt 
you ; g  and,  W  hen  (saith  Job’s  friends)  men 
are  cast  down ,  then  thou  shalt  say  there  is 
lifting  up,  and  he  will  save  the  humble  per¬ 
son .h  God  with  favourable  pity  hearkeneth 
to  the  groans  of  them  who  are  humbly  con¬ 
trite  under  his  hand,  and  reverently  tremble 
at  his  word;  he  reviveth  the  spirit  of  the 
humble ;  he  is  nigh  to  the  broken  of  heart, 
and  saveth  such  as  are  of  a  contrite  spirit ; 
he  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth 
up  their  wounds ; 1  he  proclaimeth  blessed¬ 
ness  to  the  pour  in  spirit,  and  to  those  that 
mourn;*  because  they  shall  find  comfort 
and  mercy:  all  which  declarations  and 
promises  are  made  concerning  those  who 
bear  adversity  with  a  submiss  and  con¬ 
tented  mind ;  and  we  see  them  effectually 
performed  in  the  cases  of  Ahab,  of  the 
Ninevites,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Manas- 
ses,  of  Hezekiah,  of  David ;  of  all  persons 
mentioned  in  holy  scripture,  upon  whom 
adversities  had  such  kindly  operations. 
But  discontent  and  impatience  do  offend 
God,  and  provoke  him  to  continue  his 
judgments,  yea  to  increase  the  load  of 
them :  to  be  sullen  and  stubborn  is  the 
sure  way  to  render  our  condition  worse  and 
more  intolerable :  for,  who  hath  hardened 
himself  against  God  and  prospered  ?k  The 
Pharaohs  and  Sauls,  and  such  like  per¬ 
sons,  who  rather  would  break  than  bend, 
who,  being  dissatisfied  with  their  condition, 
chose  rather  to  lay  hold  on  other  imaginary 
succours,  than  to  have  recourse  to  God’s 
mercy  and  help ;  those,  who  (like  the  re¬ 
fractory  Israelites)  have  been  smitten  in 
vain  as  to  any  quiet  submission  or  conver¬ 
sion  unto  God,  what  have  they  but  plunged 
themselves  deeper  into  wretchedness  ? 

It  is  indeed  to  quell  our  haughty  sto¬ 
mach,  to  check  our  froward  humour,  to 

*  Chrys.  tom.  vi.  Or.  89;  Fide  Chrys.  ad  Stag.  I,  ct 
2,  (p.  100.)  t  1  Pet.  v.  6.  *  James  iv.  10.  h  Job 

xxii.  ‘29;  (Luke  xiv.  II  ;  xviii.  14.)  1  Isa.  lxvi.  2; 

Ivii.  15;  l'sal.  xxxiv.  18:  li.  17  ;  cxlvii.  3.  J  Matt, 
v.  3.  4.  *  Job  lx.  4  ;  Jcr.  ii.  30  ;  v.  3  ;  Isa.  ix.  13 ; 

i.  5  ;  xx vi.  10. 
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curb  our  impetuous  desires,  to  calm  our 
disorderly  passions,  to  suppress  our  fond 
admiration  and  eager  affection  toward  these 
worldly  things,  in  short,  to  work  a  con¬ 
tented  mind  in  us,  that  God  ever  doth  in¬ 
flict  any  hardships  on  us,  that  he  crosseth 
us  in  our  projects,  that  he  detaineth  us 
in  any  troublesome  state ;  until  this  be 
achieved,  as  it  is  not  expedient  that  we 
should  be  eased,  as  relief  would  really  be 
no  blessing  to  us ;  so  God  (except  in  anger 
and  judgment)  will  nowise  grant  or  dispense 
it ;  it  w  ould  be  a  cruel  mercy  for  him  to  do 
it.  If,  therefore,  we  do  wish  ever  to  be  in 
a  good  case  as  to  this  world,  let  us  learn  to 
be  contented  in  a  bad  one :  having  got  this 
disposition  firmly  rooted  in  our  hearts,  we 
are  qualified  for  deliverance  and  prefer¬ 
ment  ;  nor  will  God  fail  in  that  due  season 
to  perform  for  us  what  he  so  often  hath 
declared  and  promised ;  his  nature  dispos- 
eth  him,  his  word  hath  engaged  him  to 
help  and  comfort  us. 

These  are  the  most  proper  inducements 
unto  contentedness,  which,  considering  (in 
the  light  of  reason  and  holy  scripture)  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  suggested  unto  my  me¬ 
ditation  :  there  are  beside  some  other  means 
advisable  (some general,  some  more  particu¬ 
lar),  which  are  very  conducible  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  content,  or  removing  discontent; 
which  I  shall  touch,  and  then  conclude. 

1.  A  constant  endeavour  to  live  well, 
and  to  maintain  a  good  conscience :  he  that 
doth  this  can  hardly  be  dismayed  or  dis¬ 
turbed  with  any  occurrence  here  ;  this  will 
yield  a  man  so  ample  and  firm  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  mind,  as  will  bear  down  the  sense 
of  any  incumbent  evils;  this  will  beget  such 
hope  in  God,  and  so  good  assurance  of  his 
favour,  as  will  supply  the  w  ant  of  all  other 
things,  and  fully  satisfy  us  that  we  have  no 
cause  to  be  troubled  with  any  thing  here ; 
he  that  by  conscientious  practice  hath  ob¬ 
tained  such  a  hope,  is  prepared  against  all 
assaults  of  fortune  with  an  undaunted  mind 
and  force  impregnable:  He  will  (as  the 
Psalmist  saith)  not  be  afraid  of  any  evil 
tidings,  for  his  heart  is  fixed ,  trusting  in 
the  Lord.'  Maintaining  this  will  free  us  from 
all  anxious  care,  transferring  it  upon  God; 
it  will  breed  a  sure  confidence,  that  lie  will 
ever  be  ready  to  supply  us  with  all  things 
convenient,  to  protect  and  deliver  us  from 
all  things  hurtful ;  ensuring  to  us  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  that  promise,  by  the  conscience  of 
having  performed  the  condition  thereof : 
Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.m 

1  I’sal.  exit.  1  ;  cxix.  6.  “  Wait.  ri.  33. 


This  was  that  which  supported  the  apos¬ 
tles  and  kept  them  cheerful  under  all  that 
heavy  load  of  distresses  which  lay  upon 
them:  Our  rejoicing  is  this  (could  they 
say)  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity — ice  have  had 
our  conversation  in  this  worlds 

It  is  the  want  of  this  best  pleasure,  that 
both  rendereth  the  absence  of  all  other 
pleasures  grievous,  and  their  presence  in¬ 
sipid:  had  we  agood  conscience,  we  could 
not  seem  to  want  comfort;  as  we  could 
not  truly  be  unhappy,  so  we  could  hardly 
be  discontent;  without  it,  no  affluence  of 
other  things  can  suffice  to  content  us.  It 
is  an  evil  conscience  that  giveth  an  edge  to 
all  other  evils,  and  enableth  them  sorely  to 
afflict  us,  which  otherwise  would  but  slight¬ 
ly  touch  us;  we  become  thence  uncapable 
of  comfort,  seeing  not  only  things  here  upon 
earth  to  cross  us,  but  heaven  to  lower  upon 
us;  finding  no  visible  succour,  and  having 
no  hope  from  the  power  invisible ;  yea, 
having  reason  to  be  discouraged  with  the 
fear  of  God’s  displeasure.  As  he  that  hath 
a  powerful  enemy  near  cannot  abide  in 
peace,  without  anxious  suspicion  and  fear ; 
so  he  that  is  at  variance  with  the  Almighty, 
who  is  ever  at  hand,  ready  to  cross  and 
punish  him,  what  quiet  of  mind  can  he 
enjoy  ?  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked. 

2.  The  contemplation  of  our  future  state 
is  a  sovereign  medicine  to  work  contented¬ 
ness  and  to  cure  discontent :  as  discontent 
easily  doth  seize  upon,  and  cleaveth  fast  to 
souls,  which  earnestly  do  pore  and  dote 
upon  these  present  things,  which  have  in 
them  nothing  satisfactory  or  stable ;°  so  if 
we  can  raise  our  minds  firmly  to  believe, 
seriously  to  consider,  and  worthily  to  prize 
the  future  state  and  its  concernments,  we 
can  hardly  ever  be  discontent  in  regard  to 
these  things.  Considering  heaven  and  its 
happiness,  how'  low'  and  mean,  how  sordid 
and  vile,  how  unworthy  of  our  care  and  our 
affection,  w  ill  these  inferior  things  appear  ! 
how  very  unconcerned  shall  we  see  our¬ 
selves  to  be  in  them,  and  how  easily  thence 
shall  w'e  be  content  to  want  them! p  What, 
shall  any  of  us  be  then  ready  to  say,  doth 
it  concern  me  in  what  rank  or  garb  I  pass 
my  few  days  here?  what  considerable  in¬ 
terest  can  I  have  in  this  uncertain  and 
transitory  state?  what  is  any  loss,  any  dis¬ 
grace,  any  cross  in  this  world,  to  me,  who 
am  a  citizen  of  heaven,  who  have  a  capa¬ 
city  and  hope  of  the  immense  riches,  the 
incorruptible  glories,  the  perfect  and  end- 

0  1  Cor.  i.  12  :  1  Pet.  iii.  16  ;  Acts  x.vlll.  1  ;  xxiv.  16. 

°  1  Thcss.  iv,  18;  t  ill,'  Nn/.  Kp.  201  ;  (ad  'IhecUnn.J 
f  2  Cur.  vii.  31. 
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less  joys  of  eternity  ?  This  was  that  which 
sustained  the  holy  apostles  in  all  their  dis¬ 
tresses:  For  this  cause  (saith  St.  Paul)  we 
faint  not  —  while  we  look  not  on  the  things 
which  are  seen ,  but  on  the  things  ivhich  are  not 
seen;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  tem¬ 
poral^  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal:  and,  I  reckon  (saith  he  again)  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  life  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  ivhich 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.q 

If  likewise  we  do  with  faith  and  serious¬ 
ness  consider  the  dismal  state  below,  of 
those  who  are  eternally  secluded  from  all 
joy  and  bliss,  who  are  irrecoverably  con¬ 
demned  to  utter  darkness  and  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  horrible  pain,  how  tolerable,  how 
pleasant,  how  very  happy,  will  the  mean¬ 
est  state  here  appear  to  be!  how  vain  a 
thing  will  it  then  seem  to  us  to  be,  to  dislike, 
or  to  be  troubled  with  any  worldly  thing ; 
to  account  any  chance  happening  to  us  to 
be  sad  or  disastrous!  What,  shall  we  say 
then,  each  of  us,  is  this  same  loss  to  the 
loss  of  my  soul  and  all  its  comforts  for  ever  ? 
what  is  this  want  to  the  perpetual  want  of 
heavenly  bliss  ?  what  is  this  short  and  faint 
pain  to  the  cruel  pangs  of  endless  remorse, 
to  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in 
utter  darkness ,  to  everlasting  burnings  ? 

Thus  infinitely  silly  and  petty  must  all 
concernments  of  this  life  appear  to  him, 
who  is  possessed  with  the  belief  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  matters  relating  to  the  future 
state;  whence  discontent,  in  regard  to 
them,  can  hardly  find  access  to  his  mind. 

3.  Constant  devotion  is  an  excellent  in¬ 
strument  and  guard  of  content,  an  excellent 
remedy  and  fence  against  discontent. 

It  is  such  in  way  of  impetration,  pro¬ 
curing  the  removal  or  alleviation  of  our 
crosses:  for  God  hath  promised  that  he 
will  give  good  things  to  those  that  ask  him  ; 
The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him  in  truth ;  he  will  fulfil  the  desire  of 
them  that  fear  him;  he  also  will  hear  their 
cry ,  and  will  save  them.  The  poor  man 
crieth ,  and  the  Lord  hearcth  him ,  and  sa- 
veth  him  out  of  all  his  troubles ;r  the  holy 
scripture  is  full  of  such  declarations  and 
promises,  assuring  us  of  succour  from  our 
distresses  upon  our  supplication  to  God  ; 
whence  St.  Paul  thus  adviseth  against  all 
solicitude:  He  careful  for  nothing,  but  in 
every  thing  by  prayer  und  supplication  with 
thanksgiving  let  your  request  be  made  known 
to  God :  and  (addeth,  signifying  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  practice)  the  peace  of  God , 

s  2  Cor.  Iv.  10,  Src.  v.  7  ;  Rom.  vlll.  18. 
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which  passeth  all  understanding ,  shall  keep 
your  hearts  and  minds  through  Jesus  Christ .* 

It  likewise  performeth  the  same  by  pro¬ 
curing  grace  and  aid  from  God,  which  may 
enable  and  dispose  us  to  bear  all  evils  well, 
which  is  really  much  better  than  a  removal 
of  them ;  for  that  hence  they  become  whole¬ 
some  and  profitable  to  us,  and  causes  of 
present  good,  and  grounds  of  future  re¬ 
ward:  thus,  when  St.  Paul  besought  God 
for  deliverance  from  his  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
the  return  to  him  was,  My  grace  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  is  made  per¬ 
fect  in  weakness d  it  was  a  greater  favour 
to  receive  an  improvement  of  spiritual 
strength,  occasioned  by  that  cross,  than  to 
be  quite  freed  from  it. 

Devotion  also  hath  immediately  of  itself 
a  special  eflicacy  to  produce  content.  As 
in  any  distress  it  is  a  great  consolation  that 
we  can  have  recourse  to  a  good  friend,  that 
we  may  discharge  our  cares  and  our  re¬ 
sentments  into  his  bosom ;  that  we  may 
demand  advice  from  him,  and,  if  need  be, 
request  his  succour ;  so  much  more  it  must 
be  a  great  comfort  that  we  can  in  our  need 
approach  to  God,  who  is  infinitely  the  most 
faithful,  the  most  affectionate,  the  most 
sufficient  friend  that  can  be ;  always  most 
ready,  most  willing,  most  able  to  direct  and 
to  relieve  us:  he  desires  and  delights,  that 
in  the  day  of  our  trouble  we  should  seek  him ; 
that  we  should  pour  forth  our  hearts  before 
him;  that  we  should  cast  our  burdens  and 
our  cares  upon  him ; u  that  we  should,  upon 
all  occasions,  implore  his  guidance  and  aid: 
and  complying  with  his  desires,  as  we  shall 
assuredly  find  a  successful  event  of  our  de¬ 
votions,  so  we  shall  immediately  enjoy  great 
comfort  and  pleasure  in  them. 

The  God  of  all  consolation  doth  espe¬ 
cially  by  this  channel  convey  his  comforts 
into  our  hearts;  his  very  presence  (that 
presence ,  in  which  the  Psalmist  saith  there 
is  fulness  of  joy')  doth  mightily  warm  and 
cheer  us;  his  Holy  Spirit  doth,  in  our  re¬ 
ligious  intercourse  with  him,  insinuate  a 
lightsome  serenity  of  mind,  doth  kindle 
sweet  and  kindly  affections,  doth  scatter 
the  gloomy  clouds  of  sadness ;  practising 
it,  w'e  shall  be  able  to  say  with  the  Psalmist, 
In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me, 
thy  comforts  delight  my  soul."’ 

Humbly  addressing  ourselves  to  God, 
and  reverently  conversing  with  him,  doth 
compose  our  minds  and  charm  our  passions, 

•  Phil.  iv.  7;  (Fsal.  xxv.  1G;  lxx.xvl.  1,  4,  17  ;  xiiv. 
23.)  1  2  Cor.  xii.  9  ;.l  Cor.  x.  13.  u  l’sal.  lxxvil  2  ; 
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doth  sweeten  our  humour,  doth  refresh  and 
raise  our  spirits,  and  so  doth  immediately 
breed  and  nourish  contentedness. 

It  also  strengthened  our  faith,  and  quic¬ 
kened  our  hope  in  God,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  to  support  our  present  evils,  and 
peace  of  mind  doth  spring  up  within  us.x 

It  inflameth  our  love  unto  God,  in  sense 
of  his  gracious  illapses,  thence  rendering 
us  willing  to  endure  any  want  or  pain  for 
his  sake,  or  at  his  appointment.7 

It,  in  fine,  doth  minister  a  ravishing  de¬ 
light,  abundantly  able  to  supply  the  defect 
of  any  other  pleasures,  and  to  allay  the 
smart  of  any  pains  whatever;  rendering 
thereby  the  meanest  estate  more  acceptable 
and  pleasant  than  any  prosperity  without  it 
can  be.  So  that  if  we  be  truly  devout,  we 
can  hardly  be  discontent ;  it  is  discosting 
from  God,  by  a  neglect  of  devotion  or  by  a 
negligence  therein,  that  doth  expose  us  to 
the  incursions  of  worldly  regret  and  sorrow. 

These  are  general  remedies  and  duties 
both  in  this  and  all  other  regards  neces¬ 
sary,  the  which  yet  we  may  be  induced  to 
perform,  in  contemplation  of  this  happy 
fruit  (contentedness)  arising  from  them. — 
Further, 

4.  It  serveth  toward  production  of  con¬ 
tentedness  to  reflect  much  upon  our  im¬ 
perfection,  unworthiness,  and  guilt;  so  as 
thereby  to  work  in  our  hearts  a  lively  sense 
of  them,  and  a  hearty  sorrow  for  them: 
this  will  divert  our  sadness  into  its  right 
channel,  this  will  drown  our  lesser  grief 
by  the  influx  of  a  greater.  It  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  greater  apprehension  or  pain  in 
cumbent,  to  extinguish  in  a  manner,  and 
swallow  up,  the  sense  of  a  lesser,  although 
in  itself  grievous ;  as  he  that  is  under  a  fit 
of  the  stone  doth  scarce  feel  a  pang  of  the 
gout;  he  that  is  assaulted  by  a  wolf,  will 
not  regard  the  biting  of  a  flea.  Whereas, 
then,  of  all  evils  and  mischiefs,  moral  evils 
are  incomparably  far  the  greatest,  in  nature 
the  most  ugly  and  abominable,  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  most  hurtful  and  horrible ;  see¬ 
ing,  in  St.  Chrysostom’s  language,  except¬ 
ing  sin ,  there  is  nothing  grievous  or  terrible 
among  human  things ;  not  poverty ,  not  sick¬ 
ness ,  not  disgrace ,  not  that  which  seerncth 
the  most  extreme  of  all  evils ,  death  itself; 
those  being  names  only  among  such  as philo- 
sophate ,  names  of  calamity ,  void  of  reality ; 
but  the  real  calamity  this ,  to  be  at  variance 
with  God ,  and  to  do  that  which  displeaseth 
him ;*  seeing  evidently,  according  to  just 

*  Olbiv  $Uvov  ruiv  r,  ctuat»rt«.  /xovr,"  o'j 
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estimation,  no  evil  beareth  any  proportion 
to  the  evil  of  sin,  if  we  have  a  due  sense 
thereof  we  can  hardly  be  affected  with  any 
other  accident ;  if  we  can  keep  our  minds 
intent  upon  the  heinous  nature  and  the  la¬ 
mentable  consequences  of  sin,  all  other  evils 
cannot  but  seem  exceedingly  light  and  in¬ 
considerable  ;  we  cannot  but  apprehend  it 
a  very  silly  and  unhandsome  thing  to  resent 
or  regard  them:  what,  shall  we  then  judge, 
is  poverty,  in  comparison  to  the  want  of  a 
good  conscience?  what  is  sickness,  com¬ 
pared  to  distemper  of  mind  and  decay  of 
spiritual  strength  ?  what  is  any  disappoint¬ 
ment,  to  the  being  defeated  and  overthrown 
by  temptation?  what  any  loss,  to  the  being 
deprived  of  God’s  love  and  favour?  what 
any  disgrace,  to  the  being  out  of  esteem 
and  respect  with  God?  what  any  unfaith¬ 
fulness  or  inconstancy  of  friends,  to  having 
deserted  or  betrayed  our  own  soul?  what 
can  any  danger  signify  to  that  of  eternal 
misery,  incurred  by  offending  God?  what 
pressure  can  weigh  against  the  load  of  guilt, 
or  what  pain  equal  that  of  stinging  remorse  ? 
in  fine,  what  condition  can  be  so  bad  as 
that  of  a  wretched  sinner  ?  any  case  surely 
is  tolerable,  is  desirable,  is  lovely  and  sweet, 
in  comparison  to  this :  would  to  God,  may  a 
man  in  this  case  reasonably  say,  that  I  were 
poor  and  forlorn  as  any  beggar ;  that  I  were 
covered  all  over  with  blotches  and  blains  as 
any  lazar ;  that  I  were  bound  to  pass  my 
days  in  an  hospital  or  a  dungeon ;  might  I 
be  chained  to  an  oar,  might  I  lie  upon  the 
rack,  so  I  were  clear  and  innocent:  such 
thoughts  and  affections,  if  reflecting  on  our 
sinful  doings  and  state  do  suggest  and  im¬ 
press,  what  place  can  there  be  for  resent¬ 
ment  of  other  petty  crosses  ? 

Contrition  also  upon  this  score  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  certain  sweetness  and  joy ,  apt  to 
quash  or  to  allay  all  wordly  grief :  as  it  work- 
eth  a  salutary  repentance,  not  to  be  repented 
of, 1  so  it  therewith  breedeth  a  satisfactory 
comfort,  which  doth  ever  attend  repent¬ 
ance  :  he  that  is  very  sensible  of  his  guilt, 
cannot  but  consequently  much  value  the  re¬ 
medy  thereof,  mercy ;  and  thence  earnestly 
be  moved  to  seek  it ;  then,  in  contemplation 
of  divine  goodness,  and  considering  God’s 
gracious  promises,  w  ill  be  apt  to  conceive 
faith  and  hope,  upon  his  imploring  mercy, 
and  resolution  to  amend ;  thence  will  spring 
I  up  a  cheerful  satisfaction,  so  possessing  the 
heart,  as  to  expel  or  to  exclude  other  dis¬ 
pleasures:  a  holy  and  a  worldly  sadness 
cannot  well  consist  together. 

5.  Another  good  instrument  of  content - 
i  edness  is  sedulous  application  of  our  minds 

1  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  —  Fide  C'hryj.  ad  Demet  ct  ad  Stc- 
I  letch,  tom.  6. 
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to  honest  employments.  Honest  studies 
and  cares  divert  our  minds,  and  drive  sad 
thoughts  from  them :  they  cheer  our  spirits 
with  wholesome  food  and  pleasant  enter¬ 
tainments  ;  they  yield  good  fruits,  and  a  suc¬ 
cess  accompanied  with  satisfaction,  which 
will  extinguish  or  temper  discontent :  while 
we  are  studious  or  active,  discontent  cannot 
easily  creep  in,  and  soon  will  be  stilled. 

Idleness  is  the  great  mother  and  the  nurse 
of  discontent :  it  layeth  the  mind  open  for 
melancholy  conceits  to  enter ;  it  yieldeth 
harbour  to  them,  and  entertainment  there ; 
it  depriveth  of  all  the  remedies  and  allays 
which  business  atfordeth. 

Reciprocally,  discontent  also  begetteth 
idleness,  and  by  it  groweth  ;  *  they  are  like 
ice  and  water,  arising  each  out  of  the  other : 
we  should  therefore  not  suffer  any  sadness 
so  to  encroach  upon  us,  as  to  hinder  us  from 
attending  to  our  business  (the  honest  works 
and  studies  of  our  calling),  for  it  thereby 
will  grow  stronger  and  more  hardly  vin¬ 
cible. 

(3.  A  like  expediment  to  remove  discon¬ 
tent  is  good  company. f  It  not  only  some¬ 
times  ministereth  advices  and  arguments 
for  content,  but  raiseth  the  drooping  spirit, 
erecting  it  to  a  loving  complaisance,  draw¬ 
ing  it  out  towards  others  in  expressions 
of  kindness,  and  yielding  delight  in  those 
which  we  receive  from  others,  infecting  us 
by  a  kind  of  contagion  with  good  humour, 
and  instilling  pleasant  ideas  into  our  fancy, 
agreeably  diverting  us  from  sad  and  irk¬ 
some  thoughts:  discontent  affecteth  retire¬ 
ment  and  solitude,  as  its  element  and  food ; 
good  company  partly  starveth  it,  by  smo¬ 
thering  sad  thoughts,  partly  cureth  it  by 
exhilarating  discourse.  No  man  hardly  can 
feel  displeasure,  while  friendly  conversation 
entertaineth  him ;  no  man  returneth  from 
it  without  some  refreshment  and  ease  of 
mind. 

7.  Having  right  and  lowly  conceits  of 
ourselves,  is  a  most  sure  guardian  and  pro¬ 
curer  of  content :  for  answerable  to  a  man's 
judgment  of  himself  are  his  resentments  of 
the  dealing  he  meeteth  with  from  God  or 
man.  He  that  thinks  meanly,  as  he  ought, 
of  himself,  will  not  easily  be  offended  at 
any  thing:  any  thing,  will  he  think,  is  good 
enough  for  me ;  1  deserve  nothing  from 
God,  I  cannot  deserve  much  of  man ;  if 
I  have  any  competence  of  provision  for 
mv  life,  any  tolerable  usage,  any  respect, 
it  is  more  than  my  due ;  I  am  bound  to  be 
thankful.  But  he  that  conceiteth  highly 
(that  is,  vainly)  of  himself,  nothing  will 

*  Mater  me  gennit. 
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satisfy  him;  nothing,  thinks  he,  is  goot 
enough  for  him,  or  answerable  to  his  de 
serts ;  nobody  can  yield  him  sufficient  re 
spect ;  any  small  neglect  disturbeth  anc 
enrageth  him:  he  cannot  endure  that  an; 
man  should  thwart  his  interest,  shoulr 
cross  his  humour,  should  dissent  from  hi; 
opinion ;  hence,  seeing  the  world  will  no 
easily  be  induced  to  conceit  of  him  as  hi 
doth  of  himself,  nor  to  comply  with  his  hu 
mours  and  pretences,  it  is  impossible  tha 
he  should  be  content. 

8.  It  conduceth  to  this  purpose  to  con 
template  and  resent  the  public  state  o 
things,  the  interest  of  the  world,  of  oui 
country,  of  God’s  church.  The  sense  o 
public  calamities  will  drown  that  of  private 
as  unworthy  to  be  considered  or  eomparet 
with  them ;  the  sense  of  public  prosperit; 
will  allay  that  of  particular  misfortune 
How  (will  a  wise  and  good  man  say)  can 
desire  to  prosper  and  flourish,  while  thi 
state  is  in  danger  or  distress?  howr  can 
grieve,  seeing  my  country  is  in  good  con 
dition?  is  it  just,  is  it  handsome,  that 
should  be  a  nonconformist  either  in  tin 
public  sorrow  or  joy?  Indeed, 

9.  All  hearty  charity  doth  greatly  alle 
viate  discontent.  If  we  bear  such  a  good 
will  to  our  neighbour,  as  to  have  a  sinceri 
compassion  of  his  evils  and  complacence  ii 
his  good,  our  case  will  not  much  afflict  us 
If  we  can  appropriate  and  enjoy  the  pro 
sperity,  the  wealth,  the  reputation  of  oiu 
neighbour,  by  delighting  in  them,  what  cai 
we  want,  what  can  displease  us?  If  oui 
heart  is  enlarged  in  pity  for  the  misfortune: 
of  others,  it  cannot  be  contracted  with  grie 
for  our  own:  our  sorrow,  like  water,  beinc 
thus  diffused,  cannot  be  so  deep,  but  it  wil 
be  more  fruitful ;  it  will  produce  such  ef 
fects  as  will  comfort  and  please  us:  it  is  : 
stingy  selfishness  which  maketh  us  so  verj 
sensible  of  crosses,  and  so  uncapable  o: 
comfort. 

10.  Again,  if  we  will  attain  contentment 
we  must  take  heed  of  setting  our  atfectior 
upon  any  worldly  thing  whatev  er ,  so  as  verj 
highly  to  prize  it,  very  passionately  to  aft'ecl 
it,  very  eagerly  to  pursue  it ;  so  as  to  con¬ 
ceive  our  happiness  in  any  measure  to  hang 
on  it  or  stick  thereto :  if  there  be  any  such 
thing,  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  the  ac- 
quist  or  the  retention  of  it ;  or  we  shall  be 
dissatisfied  in  its  enjoyment. 

So  to  adhere  in  affection  to  any  thing  is 
an  adulterous  disloyalty  toward  our  Maker 
and  best  Friend,  from  which  it  is  expedient 
that  we  should  be  reclaimed ;  whence  God, 
in  just  anger  or  in  kind  mercy,  will  be  apt 
to  cross  us  in  our  attempts  to  get  if,  or  to 
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deprive  us  of  its  possession ;  whence  the 
displeasure  will  follow,  which  always  at- 
tendeth  a  separation  from  things  we  love. 
But  if  we  be  suffered  to  obtain  or  to  retain 
it,  we  shall  soon  find  dissatisfaction  there¬ 
in  ;  being  either  disgusted  with  some  bit¬ 
terness  in  it  (such  as  doth  lurk  in  every 
sensible  good),  or  being  cloyed  with  its  lus¬ 
ciousness  :  it  after  a  small  enjoyment  will 
become  either  distasteful  or  insipid. 

This,  according  to  continual  experience, 
is  the  nature  of  all  things,  pleasant  only 
to  sense  or  fancy,  presently  to  satiate:  no 
beauty  can  long  please  the  eye,  no  melody 
the  ear,  no  delicacy  the  palate,  no  curiosity 
the  fancy;  a  little  time  doth  waste  away,  a 
small  use  doth  wear  out,  the  pleasure  which 
at  first  they  afford:  novelty  commendeth 
and  ingratiateth  them ;  distance  represent- 
eth  them  fair  and  lovely ;  the  want  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  them  rendereth  them  desirable ; 
but  the  presence  of  them  dulleth  their  grace, 
the  possession  of  them  deadeneth  the  appe¬ 
tite  to  them. 

New  objects  with  a  gentle  and  grateful 
touch  warble  upon  the  corporeal  organs, 
or  excite  the  spirits  into  a  pleasant  frisk  of 
motion ;  but  when  use  hath  levigated  the 
organs,  and  made  the  way  so  smooth  and 
easy  that  the  spirits  pass  without  any  stop, 
those  objects  are  no  longer  felt,  or  very 
faintly ;  so  that  the  pleasure  ceaseth. 

Only  those  things  which  reason  (reli¬ 
gious  and  sound  reason)  doth  approve,  do 
yield  a  lasting  (undecaying,  unalterable) 
satisfaction:  if  we  set  our  affections  on 
them,  we  cannot  fail  of  content ;  in  seeking 

them,  we  cannot  be  disappointed;  for  God 
(without  any  reservation  or  exception)  hath 
promised  to  bestow  them  upon  those  who 
seriously  and  diligently  seek  them:  nor  can 
we  be  dispossessed  of  them ;  God  will  not 
take  them  away,  and  they  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  hand:  having  them, 

then,  we  cannot  but  fully  and  durably  be 
satisfied  in  the  fruition  of  them  :  the  longer 
we  have  them,  the  more  we  shall  like  them ; 
the  more  we  taste  them,  the  better  we  shall 
relish  them :  time  wasteth  not,  but  improv- 
eth  the  sense  of  their  unfading  beauty  and 
indefectible  sweetness. 

11.  It  is  of  great  influence  toward  con¬ 
tentedness,  with  an  earnest  and  impartial 
regard  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  divested  of  tragical  appear¬ 
ances,  in  which  they  are  wrapt  by  our  own 
inconsiderate  fancy,  or  which  vulgar  pre¬ 
judices  do  throw  upon  them :  as  all  things, 
looked  upon  by  the  corporeal  eye  through 
a  mist,  do  seern  bigger  than  in  reality  they 
arc;  so  to  the  eye  of  our  mind  all  things 


(both  good  and  evil)  seem  hugely  enlarged, 
when  viewed  through  the  fogs  of  our  dusky 
imagination  or  of  popular  conceit.  If  we 
will  esteem  that  very  good,  which  with  a 
gay  appearance  dazzleth  our  imagination, 
or  which  the  common  admiration  and  ap¬ 
plause  of  men  recommendeth,  the  most  vain 
and  worthless,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most 
mischievous  things  often  will  appear  such  • 
and  if  we  please  to  account  those  things 
greatly  bad,  which  look  ugly  or  horridly  to 
imagination,  which  are  defamed  by  the  in¬ 
judicious  part  of  men,  or  which  men  com 
monly  do  loathe,  do  fret  at,  do  wail  for,  we 
shall  take  the  best,  most  innocent,  most 
useful,  most  wholesome  things  for  such; 
and  accordingly  these  errors  of  our  minds 
will  be  followed  by  a  perverse  practice, 
productive  of  dissatisfaction  and  displeasure 
to  us.  No  man  ever  will  be  satisfied,  who 
values  things  according  to  the  price  which 
fancy  setteth  on  them,  or  according  to  the 
rate  they  bear  in  the  common  market ;  who 
distinguished  not  between  good  and  fa¬ 
mous,  bad  and  infamous;  who  is  affected 
accordingly  with  the  want  of  those  things 
which  men  call  good,  with  the  presence  of 
those  which  they  term  bad. 

But  if  we  judge  of  things  as  God  de¬ 
clared,  as  impartial  and  cautious  reason 
dictated,  as  experience  diligently  observed 
(by  their  fruits  and  consequences)  disco¬ 
vered  them  to  be,  we  shall  have  little  cause 
to  be  affected  by  the  want  or  presence  of 
any  such  thing  which  is  wont  to  produce 
discontent. 

12.  We  shoidd  to  this  purpose  take  es¬ 
pecial  care  to  search  out  through  our  con¬ 
dition,  and  pick  thence  the  good  that  is 
therein,  making  the  best  we  can  of  it,  en¬ 
joying  and  improving  it ;  but  what  is  in¬ 
convenient  or  offensive  therein,  declining 
it,  diminishing  it,  tempering  it  so  well  as 
we  may,  always  forbearing  to  aggravate  it. 
There  are  in  nature  divers  simples,  which 
have  in  them  some  part  or  some  juice  very 
noxious,  which  being  severed  and  cast  away, 
the  rest  becometh  wholesome  food ;  neither 
indeed  is  there  any  thing  in  nature  so  ve¬ 
nomous,  but  that  from  it,  by  art  and  indus¬ 
try,  may  be  extracted  somewhat  medicinal 
and  of  good  use  when  duly  applied;  so  in 
most  apparent  evils  lieth  enclosed  much 
good,  which  if  we  carefully  separate  (cast¬ 
ing  away  the  intermixed  dross  and  refuse), 
we  shall  find  benefit,  and  taste  comfort 
thence ;  there  is  nothing  so  thoroughly  bad, 
as,  being  well  ordered  and  opportunely 
ministered,  will  not  do  us  much  good:  so  if 
from  poverty  we  cast  away  or  bear  quietly 
that  which  a  little  pincheth  the  sense  or 
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grateth  on  the  fancy,  and  enjoy  the  undis- 
tractedness  of  mind,  the  liberty,  the  leisure, 
the  health,  the  security  from  envy,  obloquy, 
strife,  which  it  affordeth,  how  satisfactory 
may  it  become  to  us !  The  like  conveniences 
are  in  disgrace,  disappointment,  and  other 
such  evils,  which  being  improved  may  en¬ 
dear  them  to  us :  even  sin  itself  (the  worst 
of  evils,  the  only  true  evil)  may  yield  great 
benefits  to  us ;  it  may  render  us  sober  and 
lowly  in  our  own  eyes,  devout  in  imploring 
mercy,  and  thankful  to  God  for  it ;  mer¬ 
ciful  and  charitable  toward  others  in  our 
opinions  and  censures ;  more  laborious  in 
our  good  practice,  and  watchful  over  our 
steps:  and  if  this  deadly  poison  well  ad¬ 
ministered  yieldeth  effects  so  exceedingly 
beneficial  and  salutary,  what  many  other 
harmless  (though  unhandsome  and  unplea¬ 
sant)  things  do,  being  skilfully  managed ! 

Id.  It  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  content,  and  curing  discontent,  to 
rouse  and  fortify  our  faith  in  God,  by,  with 
most  serious  attention,  reflecting  upon  the 
arguments  and  experiments  which  assure 
us  concerning  God's  particular  providence 
over  all,  over  us.  It  is  really  infidelity  (in 
whole  or  in  part,  no  faith,  or  a  small  and 
weak  faith)  which  is  at  the  root,  as  of  all 
sin,  so  particularly  of  discontent:  for  how 
is  it  possible,  did  we  firmly  believe,  and 
with  any  measure  of  attention  consider, 
that  God  taketh  care  of  us,  that  he  tender- 
eth  our  good,  that  he  is  ready  at  hand  to 
succour  us  (how  then,  I  say,  is  it  possible), 
that  we  should  fear  any  want,  or  grievously 
resent  any  thing  incident  ?  But  we,  like  St. 
Peter,  are  I’kiy.-riartti.  of  little  faith ,  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  walk  on  the  sea,  but  in 
despair  sink  down:  sometimes  our  faith  is 
buried  in  oblivion  or  carelessness ;  we  for¬ 
get,  or  mind  not  that  there  is  a  Providence ; 
but  look  on  things  as  if  they  fell  out  casually 
or  fatally ;  thence  expect  no  redress  from 
Heaven,  so  tumble  into  despair  and  discon¬ 
solateness.  Sometimes,  because  God  doth 
not,  in  our  time,  and  our  way,  relieve  us 
or  gratify  us,  we  slip  into  profane  doubt, 
questioning  in  our  hearts  whether  he  doth 
indeed  regard  us,  or  whether  any  relief  is 
to  be  expected  front  him ;  not  considering, 
that  only  God  can  tell  when  and  how  it  is 
best  to  proceed;  that  often  it  is  not  expe¬ 
dient  our  wishes  should  be  granted;  that 
we  are  not  wise  enough  or  just  enough  to 
appoint  or  choose  for  ourselves;  that  it  is 
impossible  for  God  to  gratify  every  man ; 
that  it  would  be  a  mad  world,  if  God  in  his 
government  thereof  should  satisfy  all  our 
desires. 

We  forget  how  often  God  hath  succoured 
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us  in  our  needs  and  straits,  how  continually 
he  hath  provided  for  us,  how  patiently  anc 
mercifully  he  hath  borne  with  us,  whai 
miracles  of  bounty  and  mercy  he  hath  per 
formed  in  our  behalf ;  we  are  like  tha' 
distrustful  and  inconsiderate  people,  wh< 
remembered  not  the  hand  of  God ,  nor  Iht 
day  when  he  delivered  them ;  rememberec 
not  the  multitude  of  his  mercies ;  but  soot 
forgot  his  works ,  and  waited  not  for  hi; 
counsel;  They  for  gat  God  their  Savioar 
ivho  had  done  great  things  in  Egypt,  won 
drous  works  in  the  land  of  Ham,  and  terribb 
things  in  the  Bed  Sea .a 

From  such  dispositions  in  us,  our  discon 
tents  do  spring ;  and  we  cannot  cure  then 
but  by  recollecting  ourselves  from  such  for 
getfulness  and  negligence  ;  by  shaking  of 
such  wicked  doubts  and  distrusts ;  by  fixing 
our  hearts  and  hopes  on  him  who  alone  cai 
help  us ;  who  is  our  strength ,  the  strength 
of  our  heart,  of  our  life,  of  our  salvation 
Of  him  (to  conclude)  let  us  humbly  im 
plore,  that  he  in  mercy  would  bestow  upor 
us  grace  to  submit  in  all  things  to  his  will 
to  acquiesce  in  all  his  dispensations,  gladly 
to  embrace  and  undergo  whatever  he  al 
lotteth  to  us;  in  every  condition,  and  foi 
all  events  befalling  us,  heartily  to  adore 
thank,  and  bless  him ;  even  so  to  the  evei 
blessed  God,  our  gracious  Maker  and  Pre 
server,  be  eternally  rendered  all  glory 
thanksgiving,  and  praise.  Amen. 

SERMON  XLII. 

OF  FATIENCE. 

1  Pf.t.  ii.  21 _ Because  Christ  also  suf¬ 

fered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example ,  that 
ye  should  follow  his  steps. 

In  these  words  two  things  appear  especially 
observable;  a  duty  implied  (the  duty  oj 
patience),  and  a  reason  expressed,  which 
enforceth  the  practice  of  that  duty  (tht 
example  of  Christ.)  We  shall,  using  nc 
more  preface  or  circumstance,  first  briefly, 
in  way  of  explication  and  direction,  touch 
the  duty  itself,  then  more  largely  describe 
and  urge  the  example. 

The  word  patience  hath,  in  common 
usage,  a  double  meaning,  taken  from  the 
respect  it  hath  unto  two  sorts  of  objects, 
somewhat  different.  As  it  respecteth  pro¬ 
vocations  to  anger  and  revenge  by  injuries 
or  discourtesies,  it  signifieth  a  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  charitable 
meekness  ;  as  it  relateth  to  adversities  and 

*  Psal.  l.xxviii.  42  ;  evi  7,  13,  21.  b  Psal.  xxji.  If) ; 
xlvi.  !•;  lxxxi.  1  ;  lix.  7 ;  cxllv.  1  ;  lxxiii.  26;  xxvii.  1; 
cxl.  7. 
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crosses  disposed  to  us  by  Providence,  it 
importeth  a  pious  undergoing  and  sustain¬ 
ing  them.  That  both  these  kinds  of  pa¬ 
tience  may  here  be  understood,  we  may, 
consulting  and  considering  the  context, 
easily  discern :  that  which  immediately  pre- 
cedeth,  If  when  ye  do  well ,  and  suffer  for 
it,  ye  take  it  patiently ,  this  is  acceptable  to 
God ,  relateth  to  good  endurance  of  ad¬ 
versity  ;  that  which  presently  followeth, 
who  when  he  was  reviled  reviled  not  again , 
when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not ,  referreth 
to  meek  comporting  with  provocations :  the 
text  therefore,  as  it  looketh  backward,  doth 
recommend  the  patience  of  adversities,  as 
forward,  the  patience  of  contumelies.  But 
seeing  both  these  objects  are  reducible  to 
one  more  general,  comprising  both,  that 
is,  things  seeming  evil  to  us,  or  offensive 
to  our  sense,  we  may  so  explicate  the  duty 
of  patience,  as  to  include  them  both. 

Patience,  then,  is  that  virtue  which  quali- 
fieth  us  to  bear  all  conditions  and  all  events, 
by  God’s  disposal  incident  to  us,  with  such 
apprehensions  and  persuasions  of  mind, 
such  dispositions  and  affections  of  heart, 
such  external  deportments  and  practices 
of  life,  as  God  requireth  and  good  reason 
directeth.  Its  nature  will,  I  conceive,  be 
understood  best  by  considering  the  chief 
acts  which  it  produceth,  and  wherein  espe¬ 
cially  the  practice  thereof  consisteth ;  the 
which  briefly  are  these: 

1.  A  thorough  persuasion,  that  nothing 
befalleth  us  by  fate,  or  by  chance,  or  by 
the  mere  agency  of  inferior  causes,  but 
that  all  proceedeth  from  the  dispensation, 
or  with  the  allowance  of  God;  that  afflic¬ 
tion  doth  not  come  forth  of  the  dust,  nor 
doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground  ;*  but 
that  all,  both  good  and  evil,  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  Highf  according 
as  David  reflected  when  Shimei  reviled 
him :  Let  him  (said  the  good  king)  curse , 
because  the  Lord  hath  suid  unto  him ,  Curse 
David;0  and  as  Job,  when  he  was  spoiled 
of  all  his  goods,  acknowledged,  The  Lord 
gave ,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.A 

2.  A  firm  belief,  that  all  occurrences, 
however  adverse  and  cross  to  our  desires, 
are  w  ell  consistent  with  the  justice, wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  God;  so  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  disapprove,  repine  at,  or  com¬ 
plain  of  them ;  but  are  bound  and  ready 
to  avow  with  the  Psalmist,  that  all  his  paths 
are  mercy  and  truth ;  he  is  righteous  in  all 
his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works ;  ‘  to 
judge  and  say  with  Hezekiah,  Good  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  thou  hast  spoken ; f 

*  Job  v.  6.  <>  Lam.  iii,  38.  '  2  Sam.  xvi.  10.  <1  Job 
1.21.  *  Psal.  xxv.  10;  oxlv.  17.  '  2  Kings  xx.  19. 

Yqi*.  I. 


to  confess  with  David  unto  him,  I  know, 
O  Lord ,  that  thy  judgments  are  right,  and 
that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me.* 

3.  A  full  satisfaction  of  mind,  that  all 
(even  the  most  bitter  and  sad  accidents) 
do  (according  to  God’s  purpose)  tend  and 
conduce  to  our  good;  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  those  divine  aphorisms :  Happy  is 
the  man  whom  God  correcteth;  whom  the 
Lord  loyeth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a  father 
the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth,  As  many  as 
I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten.h 

4.  An  entire  submission  and  resignation 
of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  suppressing 
all  rebellious  insurrections  and  grievous  re¬ 
sentments  of  heart  against  his  providence  ; 
which  may  dispose  us  heartily  to  say  after 
om-  Lord,  Let  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  ; 
with  good  Eli,  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  him  good;  with  David,  Here 
I  am,  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  to 
him;  yea,  even  with  Socrates,  If  so  it  pleas, 
eth  God,  so  let  it  be.' 

5.  Bearing  adversities  calmly,  cheerfully, 
and  courageously,  so  as  not  to  be  discom¬ 
posed  wdth  anger  or  grief;  not  to  be  put 
out  of  humour,  not  to  be  dejeoted  or  dis¬ 
heartened  ;  but  in  our  disposition  of  mind  to 
resemble  the  primitive  saints,  who  were 
Xvtrovfittoi,  an  it  xaipavrt;,  as  grieved ,  but  al¬ 
ways  rejoicing;  who  took  joyfully  the  spoil- 

ff  their  goods,  who  accounted  it  all  joy 
when  they  fell  into  divers  tribulations  I 

6.  A  hopeful  confidence  in  God  for  the 
removal  or  easement  of  om-  afflictions,  and 
for  his  gracious  aid  to  support  them  well  j 
agreeable  to  those  good  rules  and  precepts : 
It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope,  and 
wait  quietly  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord; 
Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for 
him  ;  wait  on  the  Lord.,  be  of  good  courage 
and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart  ;k  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  pattern  of  David,  who,  in  such 
a  case,  thus  roused  and  stayed  himself: 
Why  art  thou  cast  doivn,  O  my  soul,  and 
ichy  art  thou  disquieted  within  me?  hope 
thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for 
the  help  of  his  countenance ;'  and  after  the 
holy  apostles,  who  in  their  most  forlorn 
estate  could  say,  We  are  troubled  on  every 
side,  yet  not  distressed ;  we  are  perplexed , 
but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted ,  but  not  for - 
saken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ,m 

7.  A  willingness  to  continue,  during 
God’s  pleasure,  in  our  afflicted  state,  with¬ 
out  weariness  or  irksome  longings  for  al¬ 
teration  ;  according  to  that  advice  of  thq 

*  Psal-  cxix.  75.  fc  Job  V.  17 ;  James  i.  12 1  Pror, 
ill.  12  ;  Heb.  xii.  5  ;  Rev.  iii.  19.  I  Luke  xxli.  12 ; 

I  Sam.  iii.  18  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  28.  1  2  Cor.  vi.  10  (  Heb. 

x.  34  ;  James  i.  2.  k  I.am  iii.  26  :  Psal.  xxxvii  7  • 
xxvii.  14,  i  Psal.  xlii.  5.  ">  2  Cor.  iv.  8. 
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Wise  Man,  My  son,  despise  not  the  chas¬ 
tening  of  the  Lord,  neither  he  weary  of  his 
correction ; n  and  that  of  the  apostle,  backed 
with  our  Lord’s  example,  Considering  him 
that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself,  lest  ye  he  weary  and  faint 
in  your  minds.0 

8.  A  lowly  frame  of  mind  (that  is,  being 
sober  in  our  conceits  of  ourselves,  sensible 
of  our  own  unworthiness  and  meanness,  of 
our  natural  frailty,  penury,  and  wretched¬ 
ness  ;  of  our  manifold  defects  and  miscar¬ 
riages  in  practice;  being  meek  and  gentle, 
tender  and  pliable  in  our  temper  and  frame 
of  spirit ;  being  deeply  affected  with  reve¬ 
rence  and  dread  toward  the  awful  majesty, 
mighty  power,  perfect  justice  and  sanctity 
of  God ;  all  this)  wrought  by  our  adver¬ 
sity,  effectually,  according  to  its  design, 
quelling  our  haughty  stomach,  softening 
our  heard  hearts,  mitigating  our  peevish 
humours;  according  to  St.  Peter’s  injunc¬ 
tion,  Be  humbled  under  the  mighty  luind  of 
God  ;p  and  God’s  own  approbation  joined 
with  a  gracious  promise,  To  this  man  will 
I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  of  a  poor  and 
contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word .q 

9.  Restraining  our  tongues  from  all  dis¬ 

contentful  complaints  and  murmur ings,  all 
pro'ane,  harsh,  unsavoury  expressions,  im¬ 
porting  displeasure  or  dissatisfaction  in 
God’s  dealings  toward  us,  arguing  despera¬ 
tion  or  distrust  in  him  ;  such  as  were  those 
of  the  impatient  and  incredulous  Israelites: 
They  spake  against  God,  and  said,  Can 
God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  f  — 
Behold,  he  smote  the  rock,  that  the  waters 
gushed  out,  and  the  streams  overflowed; 
can  he  give  bread  also  ?  can  he  provide 
flesh  for  his  people  ?r  Such  as  they  used,  of 
whom  the  prophet  said,  When  they  shall  be 
hungry,  they  will  fret  themselves,  and  curse 
their  king  and  their  God;  *  such  as  they 
were  guilty  of,  whom  St.  Judecalleth  y«y- 
yuffrx;,  xa't  murinurcrs ,  and 

querulous  persons  (or  such  as  found  fault 
with  their  lot),  that  which  is  styled,  char¬ 
ging  God  foolishly  ;  *  for  abstaining  from 
which,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  his 
most  grievous  calamities,  Job  is  commended 
(where  it  is  said,  Job  sinned  not ,  neither 
charged  God  foolishly, u  that  which  the 
prophet  condemneth  as  unreasonable  in 
that  expostulation,  Wherefore  doth  the  living 
yuan  complaint v  In  such  cases,  we  should 
smother  our  passions  in  a  still  and  silent 
demeanour,  as  the  Psalmist  advised,  and 
as  he  practised  himself:  I  was  dumb  (saith 

■’ProT.iii.il.  1  Isa.  lxvL  2.  <  Judo  10. 

°  Heb.  xii.  3.  '  Psal.  lxxviii.  19,  20.  “  Job  i.  22. 
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he)  and  opened  not  my  mouth ,  because  i 
was  thy  doings.0'  Yea,  contrariwise,patienc 
requireth, 

10.  Blessing  and  praising  God  (that  is 
declaring  our  hearty  satisfaction  in  God’ 
proceedings  with  us,  acknowledging  hi 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  therein,  ex 
pressing  a  grateful  sense  thereof,  as  whole 
some  and  beneficial  to  us),  in  conformit 
to  Job,  who,  upon  the  loss  of  all  his  com 
forts,  did  thus  vent  his  mind:  The  Lor 
gave ,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blesse 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.* 

11.  Abstaining  from  all  irregular  an 
unworthy  courses  toward  the  removal  o 
redress  of  our  crosses ;  choosing  rather  t 
abide  quietly  under  their  pressure,  than  b 
any  unwarrantable  means  to  relieve  or  r< 
lax  ourselves ;  contentedly  wearing,  rathe 
than  violently  breaking  our  yoke,  or  burstin 
our  bonds;7  rather  continuing  poor,  tha 
striving  to  enrich  ourselves  by  fraud  c 
rapine ;  rather  lying  under  contempt,  tha 
by  sinful  or  sordid  compliances  attemptin 
to  gain  the  favour  and  respect  of  men 
rather  embracing  the  meanest  conditioi 
than  labouring  by  any  turbulent,  unjus 
or  uncharitable  practices,  to  amplify  oi 
estate ;  rather  enduring  any  inconvenient 
or  distress,  than  setting  our  faces  towai 
Egypt,1  or  having  recourse  to  any  succoi 
which  God  disalloweth ;  according  to  whi 
is  implied  in  that  reprehension  of  St.  Pau 
Now  therefore  it  is  utterly  a  fault  anion 
you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  anothe, 

Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong?  why  i 
ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defraui 
edf*  and  in  that  advice  of  St.  Peter,  L 
them  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  t 
God  commit  the  keeping  of  theii  souls  to  hi 
in  well-doing ,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator .b 

12.  A  fair  behaviour  toward  the  instri 
ments  and  abettors  of  our  affliction  ;  tho: 
who  brought  us  into  it,  or  who  detain  i 
under  it,  by  keeping  off  relief,  or  sparin 
to  yield  the  succour  which  we  might  e: 
pect ;  the  forbearing  to  express  any  wrat 
or  displeasure,  to  exercise  any  revenge,  i 
retain  any  grudge  or  enmity  toward  them 
but  rather  even  upon  that  score  beariii 
good-will,  and  showing  kindness  unto  then 
unto  them,  not  only  as  to  our  brethrei 
whom,  according  to  the  general  law  i 
charity,  we  are  bound  to  love,  but  as  to  tl 
servants  of  God  in  this  particular  case,  < 
as  to  the  instruments  of  his  pleasure  towai 
us ;  considering  that  by  maligning  or  mi 
chiefing  them,  we  do  signify  ill  resentmei 

»  Psal.  xxxvii.  7  ;  xlvi.  10 ;  iv.  4  ;  xxxix.  9. 
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of  God’s  dealings  with  us,  and  in  effect, 
through  their  sides,  do  wound  his  provi¬ 
dence  :  thus  did  the  pious  king  demean 
himself  when  he  was  bitterly  reproached 
and  cursed  by  Shimei  ;c  not  suffering,  upon 
this  account,  any  harm  or  requital  to  be 
offered  to  him :  thus  did  the  holy  apostles, 
who  being  reviled ,  did  bless ;  being  perse¬ 
cuted,  did  bear  it;  being  defamed,  did  en¬ 
treat  : d  thus  did  our  Lord  deport  himself 
toward  his  spiteful  adversaries,  who  being 
reviled,  did  not  revile  again;  when  he  suf¬ 
fered,  did  not  threaten;  but  committed  it  to 
him  that  judgeth  righteously ,e 

13.  Particularly  in  regard  to  those  who, 
by  injurious  and  offensive  usage,  do  pro¬ 
voke  us,  patience  importeth, 

(1.)  That  we  be  not  hastily,  over-easily, 
not  immoderately,  not  pertinaciously  in¬ 
censed  with  anger  toward  them,  according 
to  those  divine  precepts  and  aphorisms:  Be 
slow  to  wrath  ;  be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to 
be  angry ;  fur  anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of 
fools.  Give  place  to  wrath  (that  is,  remove 
it.)  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger, 
and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away 
from  you ,  with  all  malice.  Cease  from  anger, 
let  go  displeasure,  fret  not  thyself  anywise 
to  do  evil .f 

(2.)  That  we  do  not  in  our  hearts  har¬ 
bour  any  ill  will,  or  ill  wishes,  or  ill  designs, 
toward  them,  but  that  we  truly  desire  their 
good,  and  purpose  to  further  it,  as  we  shall 
have  ability  and  occasion,  according  to  that 
law  (even  charged  on  the  Jews),  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of 
thy  people ;  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself;  *  and  according  to  that  noble 
command  of  our  Saviour,  Love  your  ene¬ 
mies,  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use 
you  and persecute  you.h 

(3.)  That  in  effect  we  do  not  execute 
any  revenge,  or  for  requital  do  any  mis¬ 
chief  to  them,  either  in  word  or  deed;  but 
for  their  reproaches  exchange  blessings  (or 
good  words  and  wishes ;)  for  their  outrages, 
repay  benefits  and  good  turns ;  according 
those  evangelical  rules :  Do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  bless  them  that  curse  yon: 
Bless  them  that  persecute  you,  bless  and 
curse  not:  See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil: 
Be  pitiful,  be  courteous ,  not  rendering  evil 
for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  but  contrari¬ 
wise  blessing:  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink:  Say  nut, 
I  will  do  to  him  as  he  hath  dune  to  me  ,  I 
I  will  render  to  the  man  according  to  his 

'  2  Sain.  xvi.  7.  d  1  Cor.  iv.  12.  'I  Pet.  ii.  23; 
ill.  9.  "  I  James  i.  19  ;  Eccles.  vii.  9  ;  Prov  xvi.  32  ; 
xiv.  17,  29 ;  Rom.  xii.  19  ;  Eph.  iv.  31,  20  ;  Col.  iii.  8  ; 
Matt.  v.  21,  24 ;  Psal.  xxxvii.  8.  «  Lev.  xix.  Ib. 

*•  Matt.  v.  44  ;  Luke  vi.  27. 


work:  Say  thou  not,  I  will  recompense  evil, 
but  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  save  thee.1 

14.  In  fine,  patience  doth  include  and 
produce  a  general  meekness  and  kindness  of 
affection,  together  with  an  enlarged  sweet¬ 
ness  and  pleasantness  in  conversation  and 
carriage  toward  all  men ;  implying,  that 
how  hard  soever  our  case,  how  sorry  or  sad 
our  condition  is,  we  are  not  therefore  angry 
with  the  world,  because  we  do  not  thrive  or 
flourish  in  it ;  that  we  are  not  dissatisfied 
or  disgusted  with  the  prosperous  estate  of 
other  men ;  that  we  are  not  become  sullen 
or  frow'ard  toward  any  man,  because  his 
fortune  excelleth  ours,  but  that  rather  we 
do  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice  ;i  we  do 
find  complacence  and  delight  in  their  good 
success ;  we  borrow  satisfaction  and  plea¬ 
sure  from  their  enjoyments. 

In  these  and  the  like  acts,  the  practice 
of  this  virtue  (a  virtue  which  all  men,  in 
this  state  of  inward  weakness  and  outward 
trouble,  shall  have  much  need  and  frequent 
occasion  to  exercise)  consisteth  ;  unto  which 
practice,  even  philosophy,  natural  reason, 
and  common  sense,  do  suggest  many  in¬ 
ducements  ;  the  tenor  of  our  holy  faith  and 
religion  do  supply  more  and  better ;  but 
nothing  can  more  clearly  direct,  or  more 
powerfully  excite  thereto,  than  that  admi¬ 
rable  example,  by  which  our  text  doth  en¬ 
force  it :  some  principal  of  those  rational 
inducements  we  shall  cursorily  touch,  then 
insist  upon  this  example. 

It  will  generally  induce  us  to  bear  pa¬ 
tiently  all  things  incident,  if  we  consider, 
that  it  is  the  natural  right  and  prerogative 
of  God  to  dispose  of  all  things,  to  assign 
our  station  here,  and  allot  ora1  portion  to 
us ;  whence  it  is  a  most  wrongful  insolence 
in  us,  by  complaining  of  our  state,  to  con¬ 
test  his  right  or  impeach  his  management 
thereof:  that  we  are  obliged  to  God’s  free 
bounty  for  numberless  great  benefits  and 
favours ;  whence  it  is  vile  ingratitude  to  be 
displeased  for  the  want  of  some  lesser  con¬ 
veniences  :  that  God  having  undertaken  and 
promised  to  support  and  succour  us,  it  is  a 
heinous  affront  to  distrust  him,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  condi¬ 
tion  :  that  seeing  God  doth  infinitely  better 
understand  what  is  good  for  us  than  we 
can  do,  he  is  better  affected  toward  us,  and 
more  truly  loveth  us,  than  we  do  ourselves, 
he,  with  an  unquestionable  right,  hath  an 
uncontrollable  power  to  dispose  of  us;  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  choice 
of  our  state:  that  since  we  have  no  claim 

1  Matt.  v.  44.  39;  Rom.  xii.  14;  IThess.  v.  15;  1  Pet. 
iii.9;  Prov.  xxv  21;  Rom.  xii.  20;  Prov.  xxiv.  29 ; 
Prov.  xx.  22.  J  Rom.  xii.  15. 
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to  any  good  or  any  pleasure,  and  thence,  in 
withholding  any,  no  wrong  is  done  to  us, 
it  is  unjust  and  frivolous  to  murmur  or 
grumble;  since  we  are,  by  nature,  God's 
servants,  it  is  fit  the  appointment  of  our 
rank,  our  garb,  our  diet,  all  our  accom¬ 
modations  and  employments  in  his  family, 
should  be  left  entirely  to  his  discretion  and 
pleasure:  that  we  being  grievous  sinners, 
less  than  the  least  of  God's  mercies ,  me¬ 
riting  no  good,  but  deserving  sore  punish¬ 
ment  from  him,  it  is  just  that  we  should  be 
highly  content  and  thankful  for  any  thing 
on  this  side  death  and  damnation :  that  our 
afflictions  being  the  natural  fruits  and  re¬ 
sults  of  our  choice  or  voluntary  miscar¬ 
riages,  it  is  reasonable  we  should  blame 
ourselves,  rather  than  pick  quarrels  with 
Providence  for  them :  that  our  condition, 
be  it  what  it  will,  cannot,  being  duly  esti¬ 
mated,  be  extremely  bad  or  insupportably 
grievous ;  for  that  as  no  condition  here  is 
perfectly  and  purely  good  (not  deficient  in 
some  accommodations,  not  blended  with 
some  troubles),  so  there  is  none  that  hath 
not  its  conveniences  and  comforts ;  for  that 
it  is  our  fond  conceits,  our  froward  hu¬ 
mours,  our  perverse  behaviours,  which 
create  the  mischiefs  adherent  to  any  state ; 
for  that  also  how  forlorn  soever  our  case  is, 
we  cannot  fail,  if  we  please,  of  a  capacity 
to  enjoy  goods  far  moro  than  countervail¬ 
ing  all  possible  want  of  these  goods,  or 
presence  of  these  evils;  we  may  have  the 
use  of  our  reason,  a  good  conscience,  hope 
in  God,  assurance  of  God's  love  and  fa¬ 
vour,  abundance  of  spiritual  blessings  here, 
and  a  certain  title  to  eternal  glory  and  bliss 
hereafter;  which,  if  we  can  have,  our  con¬ 
dition  cannot  be  deemed  uncomfortable : 
that  indeed  our  adversity  is  a  thing  very- 
good  and  wholesome,  very  profitable  and 
desirable,  as  a  means  of  breeding,  impro¬ 
ving,  and  exercising  the  best  virtues,  of 
preparing  us  for  and  entitling  us  to  the 
best  rewards :  that  our  state  cannot  ever  be 
desperate ;  our  adversity  probably  may  not 
be  lasting  (there  being  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  present  and  the  future,  vicissi¬ 
tudes  being  frequent,  all  things  depending 
on  the  arbitrary  dispensation  of  God,  who 
doth  always  pity  us,  and  is  apt  to  relieve 
us:)  that,*  however,  our  affliction  will  not 
outlive  ourselves,  and  certainly  must  soon 
expire  with  our  life:  that  this  world  is  not 
a  place  of  perfect  convenience,  or  pure  de¬ 
light;  we  come  not  hither  to  do  our  will, 
or  enjoy  our  pleasure ;  we  are  not  born  to 
make  laws,  or  pick  our  condition  here ;  but 
that  trouble  is  natural  and  proper  to  us  (we 
are  born  thereto,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards;) 


no  tribulation  seizeth  us,  but  such  as  is 
human ; k  whence  it  is  reasonable  that  we 
contentedly  bear  the  crosses  suitable  to  our 
nature  and  state:  that  no  adversity  is  in 
kind  or  degree  peculiar  to  us ;  but  if  we 
survey  the  conditions  of  other  men  (of  our 
brethren  every  where,  of  our  neighbours 
all  about  us),  and  compare  our  case  with 
theirs,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  many 
consorts  and  associates  in  adversity,  most 
as  ill,  many  far  worse  bestead  than  our¬ 
selves  ;  whence  it  must  be  a  great  fond¬ 
ness  and  perverseness  to  be  displeased  that 
we  are  not  exempted  from,  but  exposed  to 
bear  a  share  in  the  common  troubles  and 
burdens  of  mankind:  that  it  hath  parti¬ 
cularly  been  the  lot  of  the  best  men  (per¬ 
sons  most  excellent  in  virtue  and  most  deep 
in  God's  favour)  to  sustain  adversity ;  and 
it  therefore  becometh  us  willingly  and 
cheerfully  to  accept  it:  that,  in  fine,  pa¬ 
tience  itself  is  the  best  remedy  to  ease  us  in. 
to  rescue  us  from,  adversity;  for  it  cannol 
much  annoy  us,  if  we  bear  it  patiently ; 
God  will,  in  mercy,  remove  it,  if  we  pleasi 
him,  by  demeaning  ourselves  well  undei 
it ;  but  that  impatience  doth  not  at  all  con 
duce  to  our  relief,  doth  indeed  exasperati 
and  augment  our  pain :  such  consideration: 
may  induce  us  to  a  patience  in  general  re 
specting  all  sorts  of  evil. 

There  are  also  reasons  particularly  dis¬ 
posing  to  bear  injuries  and  contumelie: 
from  men  calmly  and  meekly,  without  im 
moderate  wrath,  rancorous  hatred,  or  spite 
ful  revenge  toward  them :  because  they  d< 
proceed  from  Divine  Providence,  disposing 
or  permitting  them  (for  the  trial  of  oui 
patience,  the  abasing  our  pride,  the  exer 
cising  of  some  other  virtues,  or  for  othei 
good  purposes)  to  fall  upon  us:  becausi 
vindication  of  misdemeanours  committei 
against  us  doth  not  appertain  to  us,  we  no 
being  competent  judges  of  them,  nor  right 
ful  executors  of  the  punishments  due  ti 
them,  God  having  reserved  to  himself  tb 
right  of  decision  and  power  of  execu 
tion ;  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  . 
icill  repay  it : 1  because  we  are  obliged  ti 
interpret  charitably  the  actions  of  our  neigh 
bour,  supposing  hb  miscarriages  to  proceei 
from  infirmity,  from  mistake,  or  from  sum 
cause  which  we  should  be  rather  inclinabl 
to  excuse  than  to  prosecute  with  hatred  o 
revenge:  because,  indeed,  our  neighbour’ 
most  culpable  offences,  as  issuing  from  dis 
temper  of  mind,  are  more  reasonably  th 
objects  of  compassion  and  charity,  than  o 
anger  or  ill-will:  because  we  are  bound  t 
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forgive  all  injuries  by  the  command  of  God, 
and  in  conformity  to  his  example,  who  pass- 
eth  by  innumerable  most  heinous  offences 
committed  against  himself ;  Gracious  is  the 
Lord ,  and  full  of  compassion ,  slow  to  anger , 
and  of  great  mercy ;  long-suffering ,  and  plen¬ 
teous  in  mercy  and  truth : m  so  must  we  be 
also,  if  we  will  be  like  him  or  please  him : 
because  we  ourselves,  being  subject  to  incur 
the  same  faults  in  kind,  or  greater  in  value, 
do  need  much  pardon,  and  should  thence 
be  ready  to  allow  it  unto  others,  both  in 
equity,  and  in  gratitude  toward  God,  lest 
that  in  the  gospel  be  applied  to  us ;  O  thou 
tricked  servant ,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt , 
because  thou  desiredst  me:  shouldest  not 
thou  also  have  had  compassion  upon  thy  fel¬ 
low-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?  n 
Because  God  hath  made  it  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  our  obtaining  mercy,  promising 
us  favour  if  we  yield  it,  menacing  us  ex¬ 
tremity  if  we  refuse  it :  If  ye  forgive  men 
their  trespasses ,  your  heavenly  Father  will 
also  forgive  you:  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father 
forgive  your  trespasses :  °  because  our  neigh¬ 
bour  suffering  by  our  revenge  in  any  man¬ 
ner  (in  his  body,  interest,  or  reputation), 
doth  not  any  wise  profit  us,  or  benefit  our 
estate,  but  needlessly  doth  multiply  and  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  of  mischief  in  the  world ; 
j  yea,  commonly  doth  bring  further  evil  upon 
ourselves,  provoking  him  to  go  on  in  of¬ 
fending  us,  rendering  him  more  implacably 
bent  against  us,  engaging  us  consequently 
deeper  in  strife  and  trouble:  because  no 
wrong,  no  disgrace,  no  prejudice  we  can 
receive  from  men,  is  of  much  consequence 
to  us,  if  our  mind  be  not  disordered ;  if  we 
are  free  from  those  bad  passions,  which 
really  are  the  worst  evils  that  can  befal 
1  us:  because,  in  fine,  impatience  itself  is 
insignificant  and  ineffectual  to  any  good 
purpose,  or  rather  produceth  ill  effects;  it 
i  doth  not  cure  our  wound,  or  assuage  our 
‘  grief;  it  removeth  no  inconvenience,  nor 
I  repaireth  any  damage  we  have  received, 
but  rather  inflameth  our  distemper  and 
aggravateth  our  pain  ;*  more  really  indeed 
molesting  and  hurting  us,  than  the  injury 
I  or  discourtesy  which  causeth  it.  Thus, 
briefly ,  doth  reason  dictate  to  us  the  practice 
of  all  patience. 

But  the  example  proposed  by  the  apostle 
nere,  and  otherwhere  by  St.  Paul  (Let  the 
same  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in 

•  Idcirco  quis  te  kedit  ut  doleas,  quia  fructus  laj- 
dentis  iu  dolore  leesi  est.—  Tert.  de  Pat.  8. 

8i  patientiac  incubabo,  non  dolebo ;  si  non  dolebo, 
ulcisci  non  dcsiderabo. — lb.  1. 

m  Psal.  cxlv.  8;  Ixxxvi.  15.  n  Matt,  xviii.  32. 

°  Matt.  vi.  14;  Ecclus.  viii.  2;  Matt,  xviii.  35;  Mark 
xi.  25. 


Christ  Jesus p — )  by  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  (Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our faith  ,q — )  by  our 
Lord  himself  (Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly r — )  that  doth  in  a  more  lively 
manner  express  how  in  such  cases  we  should 
deport  ourselves,  and  most  strongly  en- 
gageth  us  to  comply  with  duties  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  Let  us  now  therefore  describe  it,  and 
recommend  it  to  your  consideration. 

The  example  of  our  Lord  was  indeed  in 
this  kind  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  was 
presented,  the  most  perfect  that  can  be 
imagined:  he  was,  above  all  expression,  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief  J 
he  did  undertake,  as  to  perform  the  best 
works,  so  to  endure  the  worst  accidents  to 
which  human  nature  is  subject;  his  whole 
life  being  no  other  than  one  continual  ex¬ 
ercise  of  patience  and  meekness,  in  all  the 
parts  and  to  the  utmost  degrees  of  them. 
If  we  trace  the  footsteps  of  his  life  from  the 
sordid  manger  to  the  bloody  cross,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  observe  any  matter  of  com¬ 
placence  scarce  any  of  comfort  (in  respect 
to  his  natural  or  worldly  state)  to  have  be¬ 
fallen  him. 

His  parentage  was  mean,  to  appearance ; 
and  his  birth,  in  all  exterior  circumstances, 
despicable :  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  * 
were  words  of  contempt  and  offence,  upon 
all  occasions  thrown  upon  him. 

His  life  was  spent  not  only  in  continual 
labour  and  restless  travel,  but  in  hard  po¬ 
verty  ;  yea,  in  extreme  penury,  beneath  the 
state  not  only  of  the  meanest  men,  but  of 
the  most  shifting  beasts:  The  foxes  have 
holes ,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests , 
but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head .u 

For  his  necessary  sustenance  we  find  him 
often  destitue  of  ordinary  provision  (as 
when  he  sought  food  from  the  barren  fig- 
tree),  often  indebted  for  it  to  the  cour¬ 
tesy,  and,  as  it  were,  alms  of  the  vilest 
people,  of  publicans  and  sinners :  so  5/'  r.^a.; 
ivruxivti.  he  was  (as  the  apostle  saith)  a 
beggar  for  usd 

Yet  may  we  never  perceive  him  anywise 
discontented  with,  or  complaining  of  his 
condition ;  not  discouraged  or  depressed  in 
spirit  thereby,  not  solicitously  endeavour¬ 
ing  any  correction  or  change  thereof ;  but 
willingly  embracing  it,  heartily  acquiescing 
therein  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  its  incon¬ 
veniences,  cheerfully  discharging  his  duties, 

p  Phil.  ii.  5.  q  Ueb.  xii.  1,2.  r  Matt.  xi.  29. 

•  Vide  Tertul.  de  Pat.  c.  3 ;  Cypr.  de  Pat.  t.  ii.  p.  315  ; 
Isa.  liii.  3.  1  Matt.  xiiL  55;  Mark  vi.  3.  u  Mat}, 

viii.  20.  v  Matt.  xxi.  18.  19. — Nullius  inensain,  tc*c- 
tumve  despexit,—  Tert.  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
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vigorously  pursuing  his  main  designs  of  pro¬ 
curing  glory  to  God  and  benefit  to  men. 

Nor  did  he  only  with  content  undergo 
the  incommodities  of  a  poor  estate,  but  he 
was  surrounded  with  continual  dangers; 
the  most  powerful  men  of  those  times, 
enraged  with  envy,  ambition,  and  avarice, 
desperately  maligning  him,  and  being  in¬ 
cessantly  attentive,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
molest,  hurt,  and  destroy  him  :  The  world 
(as  he  saith  himself,  that  is,  all  the  power¬ 
ful  and  formidable  part  of  the  world)  ha¬ 
ting  me ; "  yet  did  not  this  anywise  dismay 
or  distemper  him,  nor  cause  him  either  to 
repine  at  his  condition  or  decline  his  duty. 
He  utterly  disregarded  all  their  spiteful 
machinations,  persisting  immoveable  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  pious  and  charitable  un¬ 
dertakings,  to  the  admiration  of  those  who 
observed  his  demeanour:  Is  not  this  he 
(said  they)  whom  they  seek  to  hill 9  but  lo, 
he  speaketh  boldly. x 

He  did  indeed  sometimes  opportunely 
shun  their  furv,  and  prudently  did  elude 
their  snares,  but  never  went  violently  to 
repel  them,  or  to  execute  any  revenge  for 
them :  y  improving  the  wonderful  power  he 
was  endued  with,  altogether  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  mankind,  never  to  the  bane  or  hurt 
of  his  malicious  enemies. 

Sensible  enough  he  was  of  the  causeless 
hatred  they  bare  him  M 

They ,  said  he,  have  hated  me  for  nothing,1) 
and  of  their  extreme  ingratitude ;  yet  never 
could  he  be  provoked  to  resent  or  requite 
their  dealing :  see  how  mildly  he  did  ex¬ 
postulate  the  case  with  them:  Then  (saith 
St.  John)  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone 
him  :  Jesus  answered  them ,  Many  good 
things  have  I  showed  you  from  my  Father ; 
for  which  of  those  do  ye  stone  met * 

To  be  extremely  hated  and  inhumanly 
persecuted,  without  any  fault  committed  or 
just  occasion  offered,  is  greatly  incensive 
of  human  passion  ;  but  for  the  purest  and 
strongest  good-will,  for  the  most  inexpres¬ 
sible  beneficence,  to  be  recompensed  with 
most  virulent  reproaches,  most  odious  slan¬ 
ders.  most  outrageous  misusages — how  ex¬ 
ceeding  was  that  meekness  which,  without 
any  signification  of  regret  or  disgust,  could 
endure  it ! 

Out  of  most  tender  charity  and  ardent 
desire  of  their  salvation,  he  instructed  them, 
and  instilled  heavenly  doctrine  into  their 
minds :  what  thanks,  what  reward,  did  he 
receive  for  that  great  favour  ?  b  to  be  re¬ 
puted  and  reported  an  impostor :  ™ 

w  John  xv.  18.  x  John  vii.  25.  y  Luke  iv.  30; 
Matt.  xxi.  27  ;  xxi*.  18.  *  John  xv.  25.  **  Jolmx.  31. 

b  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 
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he  (said  they)  doth  impose  upon  t) 
people .c 

He  took  occasion  to  impart  the  gre; 
blessing  of  pardon  for  sin  to  some  of  then 
confirming  his  authority  of  doing  it  by 
miraculous  work  of  goodness  :  how  di 
they  resent  such  an  obligation  ?  by  accoun 
ing  him  a  blasphemer :  Behold  (saith  S 
Matthew)  certain  of  the  Scribes  said  with, 
themselves ,  This  man  blasphemeth : d  whic 
most  harsh  and  uncharitable  censure  < 
theirs  he  did  not  fiercely  reprehend,  bi 
calmly  discussed  and  refuted  by  a  cle£ 
reasoning :  ittupiurit  ;  Wherefo i 

conceive  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ?  for  whet/u 
is  easier  to  say ,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee 
or  to  say ,  Arise  and  walk  ?  *  that  is,  Is  it  n< 
credible  that  he  who  can  perform  the  or 
may  dispense  the  other  ? 

He  freed  them  from  most  grievous  di 
eases,  yea  rescued  them  from  the  greate 
mischief  possible  in  nature,  being  possesse 
by  the  unclean  fiend  :e  how  did  they  ente: 
tain  this  mighty  benefit  ?  by  most  horrib 
calumny,  accusing  him  of  sorcery,  or  eoi 
spiracy  with  the  devil  himself.  The  Phar 
sees  said ,  lie  casteth  out  devils  by  the  prim 
of  the  devils : f  yea,  thence  attributing  1 
him  the  very  name  and  title  of  the  gran 
devil :  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  tl 
house  Beelzebub ,  how  much  more  (shall  the 
defame)  them  of  his  household  t K  Yet  th 
most  injurious  defamation  he  no  otherwis 
rebuked  than  by  a  mild  discourse,  strong] 
confuting  it :  Every  kingdom  (said  he)  d 
vided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolutit. 
— and  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan ,  he  is  divide 
against  himself;  how  then  shall  his  kingdo, 
stand  9 h  that  is,  the  devil  better  undei 
stands  his  interest,  than  to  assist  any  ma 
in  dispossessing  himself. 

He  did  constantly  labour  in  reclaimin 
them  from  error  and  sin,  in  convertin 
them  to  God  and  goodness,  in  proposin 
fair  overtures  of  grace  and  mercy  to  then 
in  showing  them  by  word  and  practice  tli 
sure  way  to  happiness  :  what  issue  w i 
there  of  all  his  care  and  pains?  what  be 
neglect,  distrust,  disappointment,  rejectio 
of  himself,  of  what  he  said,  and  what  h 
did?  Who  hath  believed  our  report ,  and  t 
whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  r< 
vealed  ? 1  was  a  prophecy  abundantly  ver 
fied  by  their  carriage  toward  him. 

These  and  the  like  usages,  which  he  pei 
petually  did  encounter,  he  constantly  re 
ceived  without  any  passionate  disturbanc 
of  mind,  any  bitter  reflections  upon  the 

*  Ingratos  curavit,  insidiatoribus  ccssit. —  Tcrt. 
e  John  vii.  12;  Matt,  xxvii.  (i3.  d  Matt.  ix.  3,  &< 
c  Acts  x.  38.  f  Matt  ix.  34  ;  xii.  24  K  Matt.  x.  2. 
h  Matt.  xii.  25.  1  John  xii.  38. 
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generation,  any  revengeful  enterprises 
against  them  ;  yea,  requited  them  with 
continued  earnestness  of  hearty  desires, 
and  laborious  endeavours  for  their  good. 

We  might  observe  the  ingrateful  disre¬ 
spects  of  his  own  countrymen  and  kindred 
toward  him,  which  he  passeth  over  without 
any  grievous  disdain  ;  rather  excusing  it, 
by  noting  that  entertainment  to  have  been 
no  peculiar  accident  to  himself,  but  usual 
to  all  of  like  employment:  No  prophet  (said 
he)  is  acceptable  in  his  own  country .> 

We  might  also  mention  his  patient  suf¬ 
fering  repulses  from  strangers  ;  as  when, 
being  refused  admittance  into  a  Samaritan 
village,  and  his  disciples,  being  incensed 
v  ith  that  rude  discourtesy,  would  have  fire 
called  down  from  heaven  to  consume  those 
churls,*  he  restrained  their  unadvised  wrath, 
and  thus  expressed  his  admirable  meekness: 
The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's 
lives ,  but  to  save  them.* 

We  might  likewise  remark  his  meek  com¬ 
porting  with  the  stupid  and  perverse  incre¬ 
dulity  of  his  disciples,  notwithstanding  so 
many  pregnant  and  palpable  inducements 
continually  exhibited  for  confirmation  of 
their  faith,1  the  which  he  no  otherwise  than 
sometime  gently  admonisheth  them  of,  say¬ 
ing,  ti  Ss/Aoi  !m,  oXiyivKTToi ;  Why  are  ye 
fearful ,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  ht.iyovi rl 
WmTa.’ra.f  ;  O  thou  of  small  faith ,  why  didst 
thou  doubt  ?  m 

What  should  I  insist  on  these,  although 
very  remarkable  instances  ?  since  that  one 
scene  of  his  most  grievous  (shall  I  say,  or 
glorious)  passion  doth  represent  unto  us  a 
perfect  and  most  lively  image  of  the  high¬ 
est  patience  and  meekness  possible ;  of  the 
greatest  sorrow  that  ever  was  or  could  be, 
yet  of  a  patience  surmounting  it ;  of  the 
extremest  malice  that  ever  was  conceived, 
yet  of  a  charity  overs  waving  it ;  of  injury 
most  intolerable,  yet  of  a  meekness  will¬ 
ingly  and  sweetly  bearing  it :  there  may 
we  observe  the  greatest  provocations  from 
all  hands  to  passionate  animosity  of  spirit 
and  intemperate  heat  of  speech,  yet  no  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  least  disorderly,  angry,  or 
revengeful  thought,  the  least  rash,  bitter, 
or  reproachful  word ;  but  all  undergone 
with  clearest  serenity  of  mind,  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  carriage  toward  all  persons. 

To  Judas,  who  betrayed  him,  how  doth 
he  address  himself?  Doth  he  use  such  terms 
as  the  man  deserved,  or  as  passion  would 

•  Non  ill!  saltern  civitati  qua*  cum  recipere  noluerat 
Irntusest,  cum  etiam  discipuli  tarn  contumelioso  op- 
pido  coelestes  ignes  reprapsentari  voluissont. —  Tert. 

i  Luke  iv.  24  ;  Matt.  xlii.  57.  k  Luke  ix.  S3,  SC. 

1  Luke  Lx.  41  ;  Matt.  xvii.  17; — Non  poceutores.  non 
publicAno*  aspenmtus  est, —  Tert.  “  Matt  viii.  26  ; 
xiv.  31. 


have  suggested,  and  reason  would  not  have 
disallowed  ?  Did  he  say,  Thou  most  per¬ 
fidious  villain,  thou  monster  of  iniquitv 
and  ingratitude !  thou  desperately  wicked 
wretch1!  dost  thou,  prompted  by  thy  base 
covetousness,  treacherously  attempt  to  ruin 
thy  gracious  Master  and  best  Friend;  thy 
most  benign  and  bountiful  Saviour?  No; 
instead  of  such  proper  language,  he  useth 
the  most  courteous  and  endearing  terms  : 
'Era/'js,  if  aT  vaou  ;  Friend  (or  companion) 
for  what  dost  thou  come  !"  or  what  is  thy 
business  here  ?  A  tacit  charitable  warning 
there  is  to  reflect  upon  his  unworthy  and 
wicked  action,  but  nothing  apparent  of 
wrath  or  reproach. 

From  his  own  disciples  and  servants,  who 
had  beheld  his  many  miraculous  works,  and 
were  indebted  to  him  for  the  greatest  fa. 
vours,  he  reasonably  might  have  expected 
a  most  faithful  adherence  and  most  diligent 
attendance  on  him  in  that  juncture :  yet  he 
found  them  careless  and  slothful :  What 
then  ?  How  did  he  take  it  ?  was  he  angry, 
did  he  upbraid,  did  he  storm  at  them?  did 
he  threaten  to  discard  them  ?  No ;  he  only 
first  gently  admonished  them :  What ,  could 
ye  not  watch  one  hour  with  me?  then  a  little 
exciteth  them,  Watch  and  pray ,  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation:0  he  withal  suggesteth 
an  excuse  for  their  drowsiness  and  dulness ; 
The  spirit  is  willing ,  but  the  flesh  is  weak: 
in  fine,  he  indulgeth  to  their  weakness,  let¬ 
ting  them  alone,  and  saying,  Kaiiuiin  kuTiv, 
Sleep  on  now ,  and  take  your  rest ,p 

When  he  foresaw  they  would  be  offend¬ 
ed  at  his  (to  appearance)  disastrous  estate, 
and  fearfully  would  desert  him,  he  yet 
expressed  no  indignation  against  them,  or 
decrease  of  affection  toward  them  upon 
that  score;  but  simply  mentioneth  it,  as  un¬ 
concerned  in  it,  and  not  affected  thereby. 

And  the  unworthy  apostacy  of  that  dis¬ 
ciple,  whom  he  had  especially  favoured  and 
dignified,  he  only  did  mildly  forewarn  him 
of,  requiting  it  foreseen  by  the  promise  of 
his  own  effectual  prayers  for  his  support  and 
recovery ;  and  when  St.  Peter  had  com¬ 
mitted  that  heinous  fact,  our  good  Lord 
only  looked  on  him'1  with  an  eye  of  charity 
and  compassion,  which  more  efficaciously 
struck  him,  than  the  most  dreadful  threat 
or  sharp  reprehension  could  have  done : 
Peter  thereupon  went  out  and  wept  bitterly. 

When  the  high  priest’s  officer,  upon  no 
reasonable  occasion,  did  injuriously  and 
ignominiously  strike  him,  he  returned  only 
this  mild  expostulation:  If  I  have  spoken 
evil ,  bear  witness  of  the  evil;  if  i cell,  why 

"  Matt.  xxvi.  50.  ®  Matt.  xxvi.  40.  45.  p  Matt. 

xx*i.  31.  1  Luke  xxii.  Cl,  C2,~ 17. 
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smitest  thou  vie  ?r  that  is,  I  advise  thee  to 
proceed  in  a  fair  and  legal  way  against  me, 
not  to  deal  thus  boisterously  and  wrong¬ 
fully,  to  thy  own  harm. 

Even  careful  and  tender  he  was  of  those 
who  were  the  instruments  of  his  suffering ; 
he  protected  them  from  harm  who  conduc¬ 
ted  him  to  execution ;  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  the  high  priest’s  servant,  whom  (with 
more  zeal  than  wherewith  he  ever  regarded 
his  own  safety)  he  defended  from  the  fury 
of  his  own  friend,  and  cured  of  the  wounds 
received  in  the  way  of  persecuting  himself. s 

All  his  demeanour  under  that  great  trial 
was  perfectly  calm,  not  the  least  regret  or 
reluctancy  of  mind,  the  least  contradiction 
or  obloquy  of  speech,  appearing  therein  ; 
such  it  was  as  became  the  Lamb  of  God , 
who  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
by  a  willing  oblation  of  himself ;  such  as  did 
exactly  correspond  to  the  ancient  prophe¬ 
cies  :  lie  was  oppressed ,  and  he  was  afflicted , 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth :  he  was  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
before  the  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
nut  his  mouth;'  and,  I  gave  my  back,  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked 
off  the  hair :  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame 
and  spitting.'1 

Neither  did  the  wrongful  slanders  de¬ 
vised  and  alleged  against  him  by  suborned 
witnesses,  nor  the  virulent  invectives  of  the 
priests,  nor  the  barbarous  clamours  of  the 
people,  nor  the  contemptuous  spitting  upon 
him  and  buffeting  him,  nor  the  cruel  scour- 
gings,  nor  the  contumelious  mockeries,  nor 
all  the  bloody  tortures  inflicted  upon  him, 
wring  from  him  one  syllable  importing  any 
dissatisfaction  in  his  case,  any  wrath  con¬ 
ceived  for  his  misusages,  any  grudge  or  ill- 
will  in  his  mind  toward  his  persecutors ; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  he  declared  the  greatest  kindness 
and  charity  toward  them,  praying  heartily 
to  God  his  Father  for  the  pardon  of  their 
sins.  Instead  of  aggravating  their  crime 
and  injury  against  him,  he  did  in  a  sort 
extenuate  and  excuse  it  by  consideration  of 
their  ignorance  and  mistake :  Father,  said 
he,  in  the  height  of  his  sufferings,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.''  The 
life  they  so  violently  bereaved  him  of,  he 
did  willingly  mean  to  lay  down  for  the  ran¬ 
som  of  their  lives;  the  blood  they  spilt,  he 
wished  to  be  a  salutary  balsam  for  their 
wounds  and  maladies ;  he  most  cheerfully 
did  offer  himself  by  their  hands  a  sacrifice 
for  their  offences.  No  small  part  of  his  af- 

r  John  xviii.  23;  Cypr.  Ep.  G5. 

•  Luke  xxii.  51,  ice.  u  Isa.  1.  G. 

*  Isa.  Ini.  7.  *  Luke  xxiii.  34. 


flictions  was  a  sense  of  their  so  grievous! 
displeasing  God,  and  pulling  mischief  o 
their  own  heads,  a  foresight  of  his  kind  ir 
tentions  being  frustrated  by  their  obstinat 
incredulity  and  impenitence,  a  reflectio 
upon  that  inevitable  vengeance,  which  froi 
the  Divine  justice  would  attend  them;  th: 
foreseen,  did  work  in  him  a  distasteful  sens 
(more  grievous  than  what  his  own  pain  coul 
produce),  and  drew  from  him  tears  of  con 
passion  (such  as  no  resentment  of  his  ow 
case  could  extort;)  for,  When  he  was  con 
near ,  he  beheld  the  city ,  and  wept  over  i, 
saying,  O  that  thou  hadst  known,  even  thoi 
at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  b< 
long  unto  thy  peace.™ 

If  ever  he  did  express  any  commotion  < 
mind  in  reference  to  this  matter,  it  wi 
only  then  when  one  of  his  friends,  out  of 
blind  fondness  of  affection,  did  presume  t 
dissuade  him  from  undergoing  these  evils 
then,  indeed,  being  somewhat  moved  wit 
indignation,  he  said  to  St.  Peter,  Get  thi 
behind  me  Satan ,  for  thou  art  an  offeiu 
untome:  fur  thou  savourest  not  the  thin<. 
that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  mend 
Neither  was  it  out  of  a  stupid  insens 
bility  or  stubborn  resolution,  that  he  di 
thus  behave  himself ;  for  he  had  a  most  v 
gorous  sense  of  all  those  grievances,  and 
strong  (natural)  aversation  from  undergi 
ing  them ;  as  those  dolorous  agonies  when 
with  he  struggled,  those  deadly  groans  1 
uttered,  those  monstrous  lumps  of  blood  1 
sweat  out,  those  earnest  prayers  he  mat 
to  be  freed  from  them,  declare ; y  but  froi 
a  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  wil 
and  entire  command  over  his  passions,  a 
excessive  charity  toward  mankind,  this  p; 
tient  and  meek  behaviour  did  spring:  TV 
cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shu 
I  not  drink  it  f  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  po 
sible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me;  neverthele. 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ;  let  not  n 
will,  but  thine  be  done.  No  man  taketh  awe 
my  life,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  my  oim  accorc 
I  will  give  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world 
So  doth  our  Lord  himself  express  the  tri 
grounds  of  his  passion  and  his  patience. 

Such  is  the  example  of  our  Lord :  tl 
serious  consideration  whereof,  how  can 
otherwise  than  work  patience  and  meekne: 
in  us?  If  he,  that  was  the  Lord  of  glut 
(infinitely  excellent  in  dignity  and  virtue 
did  so  readily  embrace,  did  so  contented! 
endure  such  extremities  of  penury,  hare 
ship,  disgrace,  and  pain,  how  can  we  refu? 
them,  or  repine  at  them?  Can  we  preten 

"  Luke  xix.  41 ;  xiii.  34.  *  Matt.  xvi.  23.  *  Mnl 
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to  a  better  lot  than  he  received,  or  presume 
that  God  must  deal  better  with  us  than  he 
did  with  his  own  dearest  Son?  Can  we  be 
displeased  at  a  conformity  to  our  Lord  and 
Master?  Can  we,  without  shame,  affect  to 
live  more  splendidly,  or  to  fare  more  de¬ 
liciously  than  he  chose  to  do?  Shall  we  fret 
or  wail,  because  our  desires  are  crossed, 
our  projects  defeated,  our  interests  anywise 
prejudiced ;  whenas  his  most  earnest  de¬ 
sires  and  his  most  painful  endeavours  had 
so  little  of  due  and  desired  success ;  when 
he  was  ever  ready,  and  had  so  constant 
occasion  to  say,  Let  not  my  will  be  done  ? 
Can  we  despise  that  state  of  meanness  and 
sorrow  which  he,  from  the  highest  sublimi¬ 
ties  of  glory  and  beatitude,  was  pleased  to 
stoop  unto  ?  Can  we  take  ourselves  for  the 
want  of  any  present  conveniences  or  com¬ 
forts  to  be  wretched,  whenas  the  fountain 
of  all  happiness  was  destitute  of  all  such 
things,  and  scarce  did  ever  taste  any  worldly 
pleasure?  Are  we  fit  or  worthy  to  be  his 
disciples ,  if  we  will  not  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  him; a  if  we  will  not  go  to  his  school, 
■(that  school  wherein  he  is  said  himself  to 
have  learnt  obedience ,b)  if  we  will  not  con 
that  lesson  which  he  so  loudly  hath  read 
out,  and  transcribe  that  copy  which  he  so 
fairly  hath  set  before  us  ?  Can  we  pretend 
to  those  great  benefits,  those  high  privi¬ 
leges,  those  rich  and  excellent  rewards, 
which  he  hath  attained  for  us,  and  which 
he  proposeth  to  us,  if  we  will  not  go  on 
toward  them  in  that  way  of  patience  which 
he  hath  trod  before  us  ?c 

Can  we  also,  if  we  consider  him  that 
endured  such  contradiction  of  sinnersf  be 
transported  with  any  wrathful  or  revenge¬ 
ful  passion,  upon  any  provocation  from  our 
brethren  ?  Can  we  hope  or  wish  for  better 
usage  from  men  than  our  Lord  did  ever 
find?*  Can  we  be  much  displeased  with 
any  man  for  thwarting  our  desires  or  in¬ 
terests,  for  dissenting  from  our  conceits, 
for  crossing  our  humours,  whenas  he,  to 
whom  all  respect  and  observance  was  due, 
did  meet  with  so  little  regard  or  compliance 
in  any  way ;  continually  did  encounter  re¬ 
pulses,  disappointments,  oppositions,  from 
the  perverse  and  spiteful  world?  Can  we 
be  very  jealous  of  our  credit,  or  furious 
when  our  imaginary  honour  (honour  that 
we  never  really  deserved  or  can  justly  claim , 
being  guilty  of  so  many  great  faults  and 
sins)  is  touched  with  the  least  disgraceful 
reflection,  if  we  do  well  observe  and  mind 

•  Quain  gravis  causa  sit  hominis  Christiani  servum 
pati  nolle,  cum  prior  p&ssus  sit  Dominus,  &c. —  Ct/pr. 
Ep.  56. 
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that  the  most  truly,  and  indeed  only  honour¬ 
able  personage  (only  honourable,  because 
only  innocent  person)  that  ever  was,  had 
his  reputation  aspersed  by  the  most  odious 
reproaches  which  deepest  envy  and  malice 
could  devise,  without  any  grievous  resent¬ 
ment,  or  being  solicitous  otherwise  to  assert 
or  clear  it  than  by  a  constant  silence  ?  Can 
we  be  exasperated  by  every  petty  affront 
(real  or  supposed),  when  the  most  noble, 
most  courteous,  most  obliging  person  that 
ever  breathed  upon  earth,  was  treacher¬ 
ously  exposed  to  violence  by  his  own  ser¬ 
vant,  shamefully  deserted  by  his  own  most 
beloved  friends,  despitefully  treated  by 
those  whom  he  never  had  offended,  by  those 
upon  whom  he  had  heaped  the  greatest 
benefits,  without  expressing  any  anger  or 
displeasure  against  them,  but  yielding  many 
signal  testimonies  of  tenderest  pity  and  love 
toward  them  ?  Can  wre  see  our  Lord  treated 
like  a  slave  and  a  thief,  without  any  distur¬ 
bance  or  commotion  of  heart ;  and  we,  vile 
wretches,  upon  every  slight  occasion,  swell 
with  fierce  disdain,  pour  forth  reproachful 
language,  execute  horrible  mischief  upon 
our  brethren?  He  indeed  was  surrounded 
with  injuries  and  affronts;  every  sin,  that 
since  the  foundation  of  things  hath  been 
committed,  was  an  offence  against  him  and 
a  burden  upon  him  ( God  laid  upon  him 
the  iniquities  of  us  all  f)  so  many  declared 
enemies,  so  many  rebels,  so  many  persecu¬ 
tors,  so  many  murderers  he  had  as  there 
have  lived  men  in  the  world :  for  every 
sinner  did  in  truth  conspire  to  his  affliction 
and  destruction  ;  we  all  in  effect  did  betray 
him,didaccuse  him,  did  mock,  didscourge, 
did  pierce,  and  crucify  him  ;  yet  he  forgave 
all  offences,  he  died  for  all  persons ;  while 
we  were  yet  enemies ,  yet  sinners ,  he  died  for 
us ,f  to  rescue  us  from  death  and  misery : 
and  shall  we  not  then,  in  imitation  of  him, 
for  his  deal’  sake,  in  gratitude,  respect, 
and  obedience  to  him,  be  ready  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  our  brethren,  to  forgive  any 
small  wrongs  or  offences  from  them ;  what¬ 
ever  they  do  to  us,  to  love  them,  and  do 
them  what  good  we  can?  If  so  admirable 
a  pattern  of  patience,  and  meekness  so  im¬ 
mense,  cannot,  wliat  is  there  that  can,  ob¬ 
lige  or  move  us?f  I  conclude  with  those 
doxologies  to  our  so  patient  and  meek  Re¬ 
deemer;8 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain ,  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bless¬ 
ing.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory ,  and 

t  Rependamus  illi  patientiara,  quam  pro  nobis  ipso 
dependit. —  Tcrt.  de  Put.  16. 
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power ,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne ,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 

Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XLIII. 

REJOICE  EVERMORE. 

1  Thess.v.  16. — Rejoice  evermore. 

Rejoice  evermore  !  O  good  apostle,  how 
acceptable  rules  dost  thou  prescribe !  0 

blessed  God,  how  gracious  laws  dost  thou 
impose !  This  is  a  rule,  to  which  one  would 
think  all  men  should  he  forward  to  con¬ 
form  ;  this  is  a  law,  which  it  may  seem 
strange  that  any  man  should  find  in  his 
heart  to  disobey :  for  what  can  any  soul  de¬ 
sire  more  than  to  be  always  on  the  merry 
pin,  or  to  lead  a  life  in  continual  alacrity? 
Who  readily  would  not  embrace  a  duty, 
the  observance  whereof  is  not  only  plea¬ 
sant,  but  pleasure  itself?  Who  is  so  wild 
as  to  affect  a  sin,  which  hath  nothing  in  it 
but  disease  and  disgust  ? 

That  joy  should  be  enjoined,  that  sad¬ 
ness  should  be  prohibited,  may  it  not  be  a 
plausible  exception  against  such  a  precept, 
that  it  is  superfluous  and  needless,  seeing 
all  the  endeavours  of  men  do  aim  at  nothing 
else  but  to  procure  joy  and  eschew  sorrow ; 
seeing  all  men  do  conspire  in  opinion  with 
Solomon,  that  a  man  hath  nothing  better 
under  the  sun  than  —  to  be  merry. tt  W  ere 
it  not  rather  expedient  to  recommend  sober 
sadness,  or  to  repress  the  inclinations  of 
men  to  effuse  mirth  and  jollity  ? 

So  it  may  seem;  but  yet,  alas!  if  we 
consult  experience,  or  observe  the  world, 
we  shall  find  this  precept  very  ill  obeyed: 
for  do  we  not  commonly  see  people  in  heavy 
dumps  ?  do  we  not  often  hear  doleful  com¬ 
plaints?  is  not  this  world  apparently  a  stage 
of  continual  trouble  and  grief?  Did  not 
the  Preacher,  upon  a  diligent  survey  of  all 
the  works  done  under  the  sun ,  truly  pro¬ 
claim,  Behold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spiriltb  Where,  I  pray,  is  any  full  or  firm 
content  ?  where  is  solid  and  durable  joy  to 
be  found? 

It  is  true  that  men,  after  a  confused  man¬ 
ner,  are  very  eager  in  the  quest,  and  ear¬ 
nest  in  the  pursuit  of  joy  ;  they  rove  through 
all  the  forests  of  creatures,  and  beat  every 
bush  of  nature  for  it,  hoping  to  catch  it 
either  in  natural  endowments  and  improve- 

*  Eccles.  viil.  IS  ;  ii.  24  ;  ili.  12,  22 ;  v.  18,  2G. 
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ments  of  soul,  or  in  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
or  in  the  acquists  of  industry ;  in  temporal 
possessions,  in  sensual  enjoyments,  in  lu¬ 
dicrous  divertisements  and  amusements  of 
fancy ;  in  gratification  of  their  appetites 
and  passions  ;  they  all  hunt  for  it,  though 
following  a  different  scent,  and  running  in 
various  tracks :  some  in  way  of  plodding 
for  rare  notions ;  some  in  compassing  am¬ 
bitious  projects;  some  in  amassing  heaps 
of  wealth ;  some  in  practice  of  overreach¬ 
ing  subtilties  ;  some  in  wreaking  their  ma¬ 
lice,  their  revenge,  their  envy;  some  in 
venting  frothy  conceits,  bitter  scoffs,  or 
profane  railleries ;  some  in  jovial  conversa¬ 
tion  and  quaffing  the  full  bowls ;  some  in 
music  and  dancing;  some  in  gallantry  and 
courting;  some  in  all  kinds  of  riotous  ex¬ 
cess  and  wanton  dissoluteness;  so  each  in 
his  way  doth  incessantly  prog  for  joy ;  but 
all  much  in  vain,  or  without  any  consider¬ 
able  success ;  finding  at  most,  instead  of  it, 
some  faint  shadows,  or  transitory  flashes 
of  pleasure,  the  which,  depending  on  cau¬ 
ses  very  contingent  and  mutable,  residing 
in  a  frail  temper  of  fluid  humours  of  body, 
consisting  in  slight  touches  upon  the  organs 
of  sense,  in  frisks  of  the  corporeal  spirits, 
or  in  fumes  and  vapours  twitching  the 
imagination,  do  soon  flag  and  expire;  their 
short  enjoyment  being  also  tempered  with 
regret,  being  easily  dashed  by  any  cross 
accident,  soon  declining  into  a  nauseous  sa¬ 
tiety,  and  in  the  end  degenerating  into  gall 
and  bitter  remorse;  for, -Ewen  (as  Solomon 
observed,)  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrow¬ 
ful;  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness  :e 
and,  Though,  as  it  is  said  in  Job  (ch.  xx. 
ver.  12,  14,  20),  wickedness  is  sweet  in  the 
mouth — yet  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is  turned, 
it  is  the  gall  of  asps  within  him ;  *  so  that 
indeed  the  usual  delights  which  men  affect 
are  such,  that  we  should  not  if  we  could, 
and  we  could  not  if  we  would,  constantly 
entertain  them;  such  rejoicing  evermore 
being  equally  unreasonable  and  impossible. 

Wherefore  there  is  ground  more  than 
enough,  that  we  should  be  put  to  seek  for 
a  true,  substantial,  and  consistent  joy  ;  it 
being  withal  implied,  that  we  should  effect 
it  in  another  way,  or  look  for  it  in  another 
box,  than  commonly  men  do ;  who  there¬ 
fore  are  so  generally  disappointed,  because 
they  would  have  it  upon  impossible  or  un¬ 
due  terms,  and  least  expect  it  there,  where 
it  is  only  to  be  had. 

It  is  a  scandalous  misprision,  vulgarly 
admitted,  concerning  religion,  that  it  is  al- 

•  Sunt  quicdam  tristes  voluptatos, —  Sen.  Ep  67.— 
Quaqua\erauin  se  verterit  aniina  hominis,  ad  dolorca 
figitur  alibi,  pra'terquam  in  te, —  Aug.  Cons.  iv.  10. 
c  Prov.  xiv.  13. 
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together  sullen  and  sour,  requiring  a  dull, 
lumpish,  morose  kind  of  life,  barring  all 
delight,  all  mirth,  all  good  humour;  where¬ 
as,  on  the  contrary,  it  alone  is  the  never- 
failing  source  of  true,  pure,  steady  joy; 
such  as  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart,  im- 
moveably  founded  in  the  reason  of  things, 
permanent  like  the  immortal  spirit  wherein 
it  dwelleth,  and  like  the  eternal  objects 
whereon  it  is  fixed,  which  is  not  apt  to  fade 
or  cloy;  and  is  not  subject  to  any  impres¬ 
sions  apt  to  corrupt  or  impair  it :  whereas, 
in  our  text,  and  in  many  texts  parallel  to 
it,  we  see,  that  our  religion  doth  not  only 
allow  us,  but  even  doth  oblige  us  to  be 
joyful,  as  much  and  of  en  as  can  be,  not 
permitting  us  to  be  sad  for  one  minute, 
banishing  the  least  fit  of  melancholy,  char¬ 
ging  us  in  all  times,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
be  cheerful ;  supposing,  consequently,  that 
it  is  in  some  manner  possible  to  be  so,  and 
affording  power  to  effect  what  it  doth  re¬ 
quire. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  transcendent  good¬ 
ness  of  om-  God,  that  he  maketh  our  delight 
to  be  our  duty,  and  our  sorrow  to  be  our 
sin,  adapting  his  holy  will  to  our  principal 
instinct ;  that  he  would  have  us  to  resem¬ 
ble  himself,  as  in  all  other  perfections,  so 
in  a  constant  state  of  happiness;  that  as  he 
hath  provided  a  glorious  heaven  of  bliss 
for  us  hereafter,  so  he  would  have  us  enjoy 
a  comfortable  paradise  of  delight  here.  He 
accordingly  hath  ordered  the  whole  frame 
of  our  religion  in  a  tendency  to  produce 
joy  in  those  who  embrace  it ;  for  what  is 
the  gospel,  but,  as  the  holy  angel,  the  first 
promulger  of  it,  did  report,  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  all  people  f  d  How  doth  God 
represent  himself  therein,  but  as  the  God 
of  love ,  of  hope ,  of  peace ,  of  all  consola¬ 
tion ,  cheerfully  smiling  in  favour  on  us, 
graciously  inviting  us  to  the  most  pleasant 
enjoyments,  bountifully  dispensing  most 
comfortable  blessings  of  mercy,  of  grace, 
of  salvation  to  us?e  for  what  doth  our  Lord 
call  us  to  him,  but  that  he  may  give  us  rest 
and  refreshment  to  our  souls ;  that  he  may 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes  ;  that  he 
may  save  us  from  most  woftd  despair,  and 
settle  us  in  a  blessed  hope;  that  we  may 
enter  into  our  Master  s  joy ;  that  our  joy 
may  be  full ,  and  such  as  no  man  cun  take 
from  us  ? f 

What  is  the  great  overture  of  the  gospel, 
but  the  gift  of  a  most  blessed  Comforter ,  to 
abide  with  us  for  ever  *  cheering  our  hearts 
with  his  lightsome  presence  and  ravishing 

d  Luke  ii.  10.  •  Rom.  xv.  33,  13.  5 ;  Eph.  ii. 
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consolations?  Wherein  doth  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  consist?  not  in  meat  and  drink , 
but  in  righteousness ,  ar.d  peace ,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.'1  What  are  the  prime 
fruits  sprouting  from  that  root  of  Christian 
life,  the  Divine  Spirit?  They  are,  as  St. 
Paul  telleth  us,  love,  joy,  and  peace.'  Are 
there  not  numberless  declarations  import¬ 
ing  a  joyful  satisfaction  granted  to  the  ob¬ 
servers  of  God’s  commandments;  that  light 
is  sown  for  the  righteous ,  and  gladness  for 
the  upright  in  heart? i  Doth  not  our  Lord 
pronouneg  a  special  beatitude  to  the  prac- 
tiser  of  every  virtue?  And  if  we  scan  all 
the  doctrines,  all  the  institutions,  all  the 
precepts,  all  the  promises  of  Christianity, 
will  not  each  appear  pregnant  with  matter 
of  joy,  will  not  each  yield  great  reason  and 
strong  obligation  to  this  duty  of  rejoicing 
evermore  ? 

Wherefore  a  Christian,  as  such  (accor¬ 
ding  to  the  design  of  his  religion,  and  in 
proportion  to  his  compliance  with  its  dic¬ 
tates),  is  the  most  jocund,  blithe,  and  gay 
person  in  the  world ;  always  in  humour 
and  full  of  cheer;  continually  bearing  a 
mind  well  satisfied,  a  light  heart  and  calm 
spirit,  a  smooth  brow  and  serene  counte¬ 
nance,  a  grateful  accent  of  speech,  and  a 
sweetly  composed  tenor  of  carriage;  no 
black  thought,  no  irksome  desire,  no  trou¬ 
blesome  passion,  should  lodge  in  his  breast ; 
any  furrow,  any  frown,  any  cloud,  doth  sit 
ill  upon  his  face ;  the  least  fretful  word  or 
froward  behaviour  doth  utterly  misbecome 
him;  if  at  any  time  it  appear  otherwise, 
it  is  a  deflection  from  his  character ;  it  is 
a  blemish  and  wrong  to  his  profession ;  it 
argueth  a  prevarication  in  his  judgment  or 
in  his  practice ;  he  forgetteth  that  he  is  a 
Christian,  or  hath  not  preserved  the  inno¬ 
cence  belonging  to  that  name.  For,  if  a 
Christian  remembereth  what  he  is,  or  is 
sensible  of  his  condition;  if  he  reflecteth 
on  the  dignity  of  his  person,  the  nobleness 
of  his  relations,  the  sublimity  of  his  privi¬ 
leges,  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  his 
hopes,  how  can  he  be  out  of  humour?  Is 
it  not  absurd  for  him  that  is  at  peace  with 
Heaven,  with  his  own  conscience,  with  all 
the  world;  for  the  possessor  of  the  best 
goods,  and  the  heir  of  a  blessed  immorta¬ 
lity;  for  the  friend,  the  favourite,  the  son 
of  God,  to  fret  or  wail  ? 

He  that  is  settled  in  a  most  prosperous 
state,  that  is  (if  he  pleaseth)  secure  of  its 
continuance,  that  is  well  assured  of  its  im¬ 
provement  ;  that  hath  whatever  good  he 
can  wish  in  his  reach,  and  more  than  he 

h  Horn.  xiv.  17.  1  Gal.  v.  22. 
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can  conceive  in  sure  reversion;  what  ac¬ 
count  can  be  given  that  he  should  be  sad, 
or  seem  afflicted? 

He  that  hath  the  inexhaustible  spring  of 
good  for  his  portion ;  that  hath  his  welfare 
intrusted  in  God’s  most  faithful  hand;  that 
hath  God’s  infallible  word  for  his  support ; 
that  hath  free  access  to  him,  in  whose  pre¬ 
sence  is  fulness  of  joy ; k  that  hath  frequent 
tastes  of  God’s  goodness,  in  gracious  dis¬ 
pensations  of  providence,  in  intercourses  of 
devotion,  in  the  influences  of  grace;  that 
hath  the  infinite  beauty  and  excellency  for 
the  perpetual  object  of  his  contemplation 
and  affection;  that  enjoyeth  the  serenity  of 
a  sound  mind,  of  a  pure  heart,  of  a  quiet 
conscience,  of  a  sure  hope,  what  can  he 
want  to  refresh  or  comfort  him? 

If  a  true  and  perfect  Christian  hath  no 
care  to  distract  him,  having  discharged  all 
his  concerns  on  God’s  providence ;  it  he 
hath  no  fear  to  dismay  him,  being  guarded 
by  the  Almighty  protection  from  all  danger 
and  mischief;  if  he  hath  no  despair  to  sink 
him,  having  a  sure  refuge  in  the  divine 
mercy  and  help ;  if  he  hath  no  superstitious 
terrors  or  scruples  to  perplex  him,  being 
conscious  of  his  own  upright  intentions  to 
please  God,  and  confident  of  God’s  merci¬ 
ful  willingness  to  accept  his  sincere  endea¬ 
vours;  if  he  hath  no  incurable  remorse  to 
torment  him,  the  stings  of  guilt  being  pulled 
out  by  the  merits  of  his  Saviour,  applied 
by  his  faith  and  repentance ;  if  he  hath  no 
longing  desires  to  disquiet  him,  being  fully 
satisfied  with  that  he  doth  possess,  or  may 
expect  from  God’s  bounty,  all  other  things 
being  far  beneath  his  ambition  or  coveting; 
if  he  hath  no  contentions  to  inflame  him, 
knowing  nought  here  worth  passionately 
striving  for,  and  being  resolved  to  hold  a 
friendly  good-will  toward  all  men ;  if  he 
hath  no  repining  envy,  seeing  that  none 
can  be  more  happy  than  he  may  be,  and 
that  every  man’s  good  by  charity  is  made 
his  own;  if  he  hath  no  fretful  discontent, 
since  he  gladly  doth  acquiesce  in  the  con¬ 
dition  and  success  allotted  to  him,  resign¬ 
ing  his  will  to  God’s  pleasure,  taking  all 
for  best  which  thence  doth  occur,  being 
assured  that  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  his  good  and  advantage  ;  if  he  hath  no 
spiteful  rancours  to  corrode  his  heart,  no 
boisterous  passions  to  ruffle  his  mind,  no 
inordinate  appetites,  perverse  humours,  or 
corrupt  designs,  to  distemper  his  soul  and 
disturb  his  life,  whence  then  may  sorrow 
come,  or  how  can  sadness  creep  into  him ?  * 

*  ’EfiSuin'ar  iriXccBtimt  tiiios  v  ■lux’i,  **<  y&lr,nu<ra. 
yimou. — J uat.  Mart,  ail  Griuc.  I'aioin.  'i. 
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What  is  there  belonging  to  a  Christian 
whence  grief  naturally  can  spring?  Frore 
God,  our  exceeding  joy.'  the  fountain  o: 
happiness ;  from  heaven,  the  region  of  lighi 
and  bliss;  from  divine  truth,  which  illus 
trateth  and  cheereth  the  soul ;  from  God’: 
law,  which  rejoiceth  the  heart ,  and  is  sweet 
er  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb  ;m  frou 
wisdom,  whose  ways  are  ivays  of  pleasant 
ness  and  all  whose  paths  are  peace ; n  fron 
virtue,  which  cureth  our  afflictive  distem 
pers,  and  composeth  our  vexatious  passions 
from  these  things,  I  say,  about  which  < 
Christian,  as  such,  is  only  conversant,  m 
sorrow  can  be  derived;  from  those  swee 
sources  no  bitter  streams  can  flow:  bu 
hell,  the  flesh,  the  world,  darkness,  er 
ror,  folly,  sin,  and  irreligion  (things  witl 
which  a  Christian  should  have  nothing  t< 
do  from  which  he  should  keep  aloof,  whicl 
he  doth  pretend  utterly  to  renounce  ant 
abandon),  these,  these  alone,  are  the  pa 
rents  of  discomfort  and  anguish. 

Wherefore  there  is  the  same  reason,  th< 
same  obligation,  the  same  possibility,  tha 
we  should  rejoice  evermore,  as  that  w< 
should  always  be  Christians,  exactly  per 
forming  duty,  and  totally  forbearing  sin 
for  innocence  and  indolency  do  ever  gi 
together,  both  together  making  paradise 
perfect  virtue  and  constant  alacrity  an 
inseparable  companions,  both  constitutinj 
beatitude:  and  as  although  from  our  infir 
mity  we  cannot  attain  the  highest  pitch  o 
virtue,  yet  we  must  aspire  thereto,  endea 
vouring  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  o 
God;0  so,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  t< 
get,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  seek,  perpetua 
joy ;  which  doing  in  the  right  way,  we  shal 
not  fail  of  procuring  a  good  measure  of  it 

Indeed,  to  exercise  piety  and  to  rejoic 
are  the  same  things,  or  things  so  inter 
woven,  that  nothing  can  disjoin  them;  re 
ligious  practice  is  like  that  river  the  stream 
whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God ,  the  hoi 
place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High , 
that  is,  every  pious  soul.  No  good  deei 
can  be  performed  without  satisfaction ;  eacl 
virtue  hath  a  peculiar  delight  annexed  t 
it:  whence  the  acts  of  joy,  which  upon  va 
rious  objects,  grounds,  and  occasions,  w 
may  exert,  being  numberless,  I  shall  onl 
touch  a  few  principal  instances. . 

I.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  th 
exercise  of  our  faith ;  according  to  tha 
prayer  of  our  apostle  for  the  Romans, 
the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  am 
peace  in  believing.'1 

1  Psal.  xliii.  4.  ™  PsaL  xix.  10;  cxlx.  103. 
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Every  kind  of  faith  (that  which  embrac- 
eth  divine  truths,  that  which  applieth  God’s 
mercy,  that  which  ensureth  God’s  pro¬ 
mises,  that  which  confideth  in  God’s  pro¬ 
vidence,  each  of  them)  is  a  clear  spring  of 
joy,  ever  standing  open  to  us ;  which  he 
that  drinketh  shall  never  thirst. r 

1.  The  faith  which  embraceth  God’s 
heavenly  truth  doth  not  only  enlighten  our 
minds,  but  is  apt  to  affect  our  hearts ;  there 
being  no  article  of  faith,  or  mystery  of  our 
religion,  which  doth  not  involve  some  great 
advantage,  some  notable  favour,  some  happy 
occurrence  dispensed  to  us  by  the  goodness 
of  God,  the  which  faith  doth  apprehend 
and  convey  to  our  spiritual  gust,  so  that 
we  cannot  hardly  but  receive  the  word  with 
joy. 3  For  is  it  not  very  sweet  with  faith  to 
contemplate  the  rich  bounty  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  producing  so 
goodly  a  frame,  so  copious  a  store  of  things, 
with  a  special  regard  to  our  sustenance  and 
accommodation  ?  Is  it  not  satisfactory  to 
believe  that  God,  by  his  almighty  hand  and 
vigilant  care,  with  the  same  benign  regard, 
doth  uphold  and  govern  the  same  ?  Is  it 
not  extremely  pleasant  with  faith  to  reflect 
on  that  great  honour  and  happiness,  which 
God  did  vouchsafe  to  confer  on  mankind, 
by  sending  down  from  heaven  his  only  Son 
to  assume  our  nature,  and  to  converse  with 
men,  that  we  might  be  advanced  to  a  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  divine  nature *  and  to  an 
enjoyment  of  communion  with  God  ?  u  How 
without  great  delight  can  we  be  persuaded 
that  our  Saviour,  by  his  meritorious  obe¬ 
dience  and  passion,  hath  appeased  God’s 
wrath,  and  inclined  his  favour  toward  us, 
hath  satisfied  justice,  hath  expiated  our 
offences,  hath  ransomed  and  rescued  our 
souls  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  Satan, 
from  death  and  corruption,  from  hell  and 
everlasting  torment,  hath  purchased  im¬ 
mortal  life  and  endless  bliss  for  us  ?  What 
comfort  is  there  in  being  assured,7  by  the 
resurrection  and  triumph  of  our  Lord  over 
death,  that  our  souls  are  indeed  immortal, 
that  our  bodies  shall  be  raised  from  the 
dust,  that  our  persons  are  capable  of  an 
eternal  subsistence  in  happiness?  Will  it 
not  much  please  us  with  an  eye  of  faith  to 
behold  our  Redeemer  sitting  in  glorious 
exaltation  at  God’s  right  hand,  governing 
the  world  for  the  benefit  of  his  church, 
dispensing  benediction  and  grace  to  us ; 
interceding,  as  our  merciful  and  faithful 
High  Priest ,w  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins, 
the  acceptance  of  our  prayers,  the  supply 

'  John  vi.  35 ;  vii.  38  ;  iv.  14.  ’  Mutt.  xiii.  20 ; 
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of  our  needs,  and  the  relief  of  our  dis¬ 
tresses  ?  If  we  be  fully  convinced  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to 
all  that  obey  him*  how  can  we  otherwise 
than  follow  those,  of  whom  St.  Peter  saith, 
Whom  having  not  seen ,  ye  love ;  in  whom , 
though  ye  now  see  him  not ,  yet  believing  ye 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory  p  So  from  the  hearty  belief  of  every 
evangelical  truth  we  may  suck  consolation ; 
each  of  them  is  food  to  our  soul ;  and  to 
believe  it  is  to  eat  it :  which,  how  can  we 
do  without  a  delicious  or  most  savoury  re¬ 
lish  ?  * 

2.  At  least  methinks  that  faith  greatly 
should  exhilarate  us,  which  applieth  those 
verities  (so  worthy  of  all  acceptation z), 
wherein  God  doth  open  his  arms  wide  to 
embrace  us,  proposing  most  kind  invita¬ 
tions  and  favourable  overtures  of  mercy, 
upon  the  fairest  terms  possible ;  together 
with  effectual  remedies  for  all  the  maladies 
and  miseries  of  our  souls :  for  if  we  are 
sensible  of  our  heinous  guilts,  if  we  are 
laden  with  the  heavy  burden  of  our  sins, 
if  our  heart  is  galled  with  sore  compunc¬ 
tion  for  our  misdeeds,  if  wTe  are  struck  with 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord ,  and  tremble  with 
the  fear  of  God's  judgments  ;a  how  com¬ 
fortable  must  it  be  to  be  persuaded  that 
God  is  fully  reconcileable  to  us,  is  very 
desirous  to  show  us  mercy,  and  gladly  will 
accept  our  repentance;  that  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father ,  who  hath  propi¬ 
tiated  for  our  sins*  doth  mediate  for  our 
peace,  hath  both  full  power  and  certain 
will,  if  we  sincerely  do  renounce  our  of¬ 
fences,  wholly  to  remit  them!  so  that  there 
is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus ,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh ,  but  after  the  spirit;0  and 
that  being  justified  by  faith ,  we  have  peace 
with  God ,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. d 
Will  not  this  belief  revive  us,  and  moke 
the  broken  bones  to  rejoice  ? 0  will  not  the 
gospel  of  peace  be  hence  in  truth  a  joyful 
sound  to  us  ?  might  it  not  hence  well  be 
proclaimed  in  the  prophet,  Comfort  ye , 
comfort  ye  my  people;  speak  ye  comfortably 
to  Jerusalem ,  and  cry  unto  her ,  that  her 
warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity 
is  pardoned  ? f 

And  if  we  find  ourselves  in  habit  of  soul 
grievously  distempered,  labouring  under 
great  impotency  and  blindness,  overborne 
and  oppressed  with  the  prevalency  of  cor- 

•  Crede  et  manducasti. — A  tig. 
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ruption,  pestered  with  unreasonable  desires 
and  passions,  unable  to  curb  our  inclina¬ 
tions  and  appetites,  to  resist  temptations, 
to  discharge  otu  duty  in  any  tolerable  mea¬ 
sure,  or  with  any  ease ;  is  it  not  then  com¬ 
fortable  to  believe,  that  we  have  a  most 
faithful  and  skilful  physician  at  hand  to 
cure  our  distempers  ;  that  we  have  a  power¬ 
ful  succour  within  ken  to  relieve  our  in¬ 
firmities  ;  that  God  is  ready  to  impart  an 
abundant  supply  of  grace,  of  light,  of  spi¬ 
ritual  strength  to  direct  and  assist  us  ?  that 
if  any  man  doth  lack  wisdom,  he  is  encou¬ 
raged  with  faith  to  ask  it  of  God ,  tcho 
giveth  liberally ,  and  upbraideth  notfg  If 
any  man  want  strength,  God’s  Almighty 
Spirit  is  promised  to  those  who  with  hum¬ 
ble  earnestness  do  implore  it ;  h  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  do  all  things  (incumbent  on 
us)  by  Christ  who  strengthened  us.' 

3.  And  what  more  hearty  satisfaction 
can  we  feel,  than  in  a  firm  persuasion  con¬ 
cerning  the  real  accomplishment  of  those 
exceedingly  great  and  precious  promises ,■> 
whereby  we  become  capable  of  the  most 
excellent  privileges,  the  most  ample  bene¬ 
fits,  the  most  happy  rewards  that  can  be  ? 
How  can  the  belief,  that  by  God’s  infal¬ 
lible  word,  or  as  surely  as  truth  itself  is 
true,  an  eternal  inheritance  of  a  treasure 
that  cannot  fail,  of  a  glory  that  cannot 
fade,  of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken, 
of  a  felicity  surpassing  all  expression  and 
all  conceit,  is  reserved  for  us,  in  recom¬ 
pense  of  our  faithful  obedience ;  how  I  say, 
can  that  be  a  dead,  dull,  dry  belief,  void 
of  sprightly  comfort  and  pleasure  ? 

Likewise  the  faith  of  confidence  in  God's 
good  providence  and  paternal  care  over  us 
(whatever  our  condition  or  circumstances 
be),  should  infuse  a  cheerful  refreshment 
of  heart  into  us. 

It  is  in  holy  scripture  most  frequently 
asserted,  that  he  who  placeth  his  trust  in 
God  is  a  very  blessed  and  happy  person  ; 
andean  we,  without  great  satisfaction,  par¬ 
take  of  that  beatitude  ? 

Can  we,  by  such  a  trust,  disburden  all 
our  solicitous  cares,  all  our  anxious  fears, 
all  the  troubles  of  our  spirit,  and  pressures 
of  our  condition  upon  God,  with  strong  as¬ 
surance,  that  from  his  mighty  power  and 
watchful  care,  in  due  time,  in  the  most  ex¬ 
pedient  manner,  we  shall  receive  a  compe¬ 
tent  supply  of  our  wants,  a  riddance  from 
our  grievances,  a  protection  from  all  dan¬ 
ger  and  harm,  a  blessing  upon  all  our  good 
endeavours  and  undertakings,  without  feel¬ 
ing  much  ease  and  peace  in  our  hearts  ? 

*  James  i.  5,  6.  •>  Luke  xi.  13.  1  Phil.  iv.  13  ; 
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What  can  be  more  cheering  than  a  per 
suasion  that  all  our  concerns  are  lodged  L 
the  hands  of  such  a  Friend,  so  wise,  sr 
able,  so  faithful,  so  affectionate,  so  eve 
readily  disposed  to  help  us  and  further  ou 
good  ?  They  who  trust  in  God,  are  said  t 
abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty ,  an 
to  be  covered  icith  his  wings  ;k  God  is  ofte 
styled  their  rock,  their  fortress,  their  shiel 
and  buckler,  their  defence  and  refuge ;  an 
are  they  not  then  impregnably  safe?1  wh 
then  should  they  fear  any  disaster  ?  at  wha 
occurrence  should  they  be  disturbed?  Hav 
they  not  huge  reason  to  say  with  the  Psa' 
mist,  In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will 
rejoice :  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  m 
shield ,  my  heart  trusteth  in  him ,  and  I  a) 
helped:  therefore  my  heart  danceth  forjui \ 
and  in  my  song  will  I  praise  him.m  May  nc 
each  of  those  confiders  in  God  well  repres 
all  insurrections  of  trouble  and  grief  wit 
that  holy  charm,  Why  art  thou  so  vexed ,  ( 
my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  so  disquietedwithi 

met  O  trust  in  God . for  he  is  the  healt 

of  my  countenance ,  and  my  God." 

II.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  th 
practice  of  Christian  hope,  making  goo 
that  aphorism  of  Solomon,  The  hope  of  th 
righteous  shall  be  gladness:0  and  obeyin 
those  apostolical  injunctions,  that  we  shoul 
rejoice  in  hope ;  that  we  should  retain  th 
confidence ,  and  the  rejoicing  of  hope  firm  t 
the  end.v  Those  excellent  and  most  bent 
ficial  truths,  those  sweet  proposals  of  grac 
and  mercy,  those  rich  promises,  which  fait 
doth  apprehend  as  true  in  a  general  rt 
ference  to  all  Christians,  hope  doth  appre 
priate  and  apply  as  particularly  touchin 
ourselves ;  improving  the  knowledge  of  ou 
common  capacity  into  a  sense  of  our  speci; 
interest  in  them.  God,  saith  our  faith 
will  assuredly  receive  all  penitent  sinner 
to  mercy,  will  crown  all  pious  Christian 
with  glory,  will  faithfully  perform  whal 
ever  he  hath  graciously  promised  to  n 
people,  hath  a  tender  care  for  all  that  lov 
and  fear  him ;  but  God,  saith  our  hope 
will  have  mercy  on  me,  will  render  to  m 
the  wages  of  righteousness,  will  verify  hi 
good  word  to  me  his  servant ,q  will  protect 
will  deliver,  will  bless  me  in  all  exigencies 
if,  so  being  conscious  of  our  sincere  endea 
vour  to  serve  and  please  God ;  if  discern 
ing,  from  a  careful  reflection  upon  our  hear 
and  ways,  that  iu  some  good  measure  wit] 
fidelity  and  diligence  we  have  discharger 
the  conditions  required  of  us,  we  can  en 

‘  Psal.  xci.  1;  Lxi.  4  ;  xci.  4 ;  lvii.  1  ;  rvii.  8  ;  xxxvi. 7 
I  Psnl.  xviii.  2  ;  lxii.  2.  m  Psnl  cxii.  2  ;  lxiii.  7 

xxviii.  7  ;  (xxxiii.  21.)  "  Psal.  xlii.  14 ;  xliii.  5 

°  Prov.  x.  28.  8  Korn.  xii.  12 ;  lleb.  iii.  6.  q  2  Tim 

ir.  8  ;  I  Kings  '  iii.  2C. 
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title  ourselves  to  God’s  special  affection, 
we  can  accommodate  his  word  to  our  case, 
we  can  assume  a  propriety  in  his  regal’d, 
how  can  we  forbear  conceiving  joy  ? 

All  hope,  in  proportion  to  the  worth  of 
its  object,  and  the  solidity  of  its  ground, 
is  comfortable ;  it  being  i he  anchor  of  the 
soul,*  which  stayeth  and  supporteth  it  in 
undisturbed  rest ;  it  appeasing  unquiet  de¬ 
sires;  it  setting  absent  goods  before  us,  and 
anticipating  future  enjoyments  by  a  sweet 
foretaste  :  *  seeing,  then,  if  we  have  a  good 
conscience,  and  our  heart  doth  not  condemn 
us,  our  hope  is  grounded  on  the  Rock  of 
ages 3  (on  the  immutable  nature  and  the  in¬ 
fallible  word  of  God ;)  seeing  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  most  worthy,  the  most  sublime,  the 
most  incomparable  and  inestimable  goods, 
it  must  be  most  extremely  delightful. 

If  it  much  pleaseth  men  to  conceit  them¬ 
selves  next  heirs  of  a  fair  estate,  to  have  the 
reversion  of  a  good  office,  to  be  probable 
expectants  of  a  great  preferment  (although 
death  may  intercept,  or  other  accidents  may 
obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  such  hopes), 
how  much  more  shall  that  lively  hope,  of 
which  St.  Peter  speaketh,  of  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  and  undefiled ,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us,  who  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation1  (which  hope  therefore  can  never 
be  dashed  or  defeated),  breed  a  most  cheer- 
fid  satisfaction,  far  transcending  all  other 
pleasures,  which  spring  from  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  fruitions  here ;  according  to  that 
admonition  of  our  Lord,  Notwithstanding , 
in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject 
unto  you ;  but  rather  rejoice  that  your  names 
are  imitten  in  heaven.'1 

III.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the 
performing  the  duty  of  charity ;  both  that 
which  we  owe  to  God,  and  that  which  is 
due  to  our  neighbour. 

Love  is  the  sweetest  and  most  delectable 
of  all  passions;  and  when,  by  the  conduct 
of  wisdom,  it  is  directed  in  a  rational  way 
toward  a  worthy,  congruous,  attainable  ob¬ 
ject,  it  cannot  otherwise  than  fill  the  heart 
with  ravishing  delight. 

And  such  (in  all  respects  superlatively 
such)  an  object  is  God:  he  infinitely  be¬ 
yond  all  other  things  deserveth  our  affec¬ 
tion  as  most  perfectly  amiable  and  desirable, 
as  having  obliged  us  by  innumerable  and 
inestimable  benefits,  all  the  good  that  we 
have  ever  enjoyed,  or  that  we  can  ever  ex¬ 
pect,  being  derived  from  his  pure  bounty; 

*  tjo  tow  TotjanTTr***  y-roo’^iTo  T»jf  roAj yy\ variate 

ott.Tr  r  t»j  iAt j3«  yaurtvuitri  —  Const. 

Ap.  vii.  33. 
r  Heb.  vi.  19. 

•  1  John  iii.  31 ;  Isa.  xxvi. 


all  things  in  the  world,  in  competition  with 
him,  being  pitifully  mean,  ugly,  and  loath¬ 
some  ;  all  things,  without  him,  being  vain, 
unprofitable,  and  hurtful  to  us  ;  so  that  the 
Psalmist  might  well  say,  Who  in  heaven  can 
be  compared  unto  the  Lord  ?  who  among  the 
sons  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened  unto  the 
Lord  ?  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ? 
and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  can  de¬ 
sire  beside  thee*  He  is  the  most  proper 
object  of  our  love;  for  we  chiefly  were 
framed,  and  it  is  the  prime  law  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  to  love  him; w  our  soul  from  original 
instinct  vergeth  toward  him  as  its  centre, 
and  can  have  no  rest  till  it  be  fixed  on  him ; 
he  alone  can  satisfy  the  vast  capacity  of  our 
minds,  and  fill  our  boundless  desires. 

He,  of  all  lovely  things,  most  certainly 
and  easily  may  be  attained;  for  whereas 
commonly  men  are  crossed  in  their  affec¬ 
tion,  and  their  love  is  imbittered  from  their 
affecting  things  imaginary,  which  they  can¬ 
not  reach,  or  coy  things,  which  disdain  and 
reject  their  affection;  it  is  concerning  God 
quite  otherwise;  for, 

He  is  most  ready  to  impart  himself,  and 
will  not  reject  any  that  cometh  unto  him  ; 
he  most  earnestly  desireth  and  wooeth  our 
love;  he  is  not  only  most  willing  to  cor¬ 
respond  in  affection,  but  doth  prevent  us 
therein,  for  we  love  him  (saith  the  apostle) 
because  he  first  lo  ved  us.x 

He  doth  cherish  and  encourage  our  love 
by  sweetest  influences  and  most  comfortable 
embraces,  by  kindest  expressions  of  favour, 
by  most  beneficial  returns,  ordering  that 
all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  love  him : 7  and  whereas  all  other 
objects  do  in  the  enjoyment  much  fail  our 
expectation,  he  doth  ever  far  exceed  it. 

Wherefore,  in  all  affectionate  motions 
of  our  hearts  toward  God,  in  desiring  him, 
or  seeking  his  favour  and  friendship;  in 
embracing  him,  or  setting  our  esteem,  our 
good-will,  our  confidence  on  him ;  in  en- 
joying  him  by  devotional  meditations  and 
addresses  to  him;  in  a  reflexive  sense  of 
our  interest  and  propriety  in  him  ;  in  that 
mysterious  union  of  spirit,  hereby  we  do 
closely  adhere  to  him,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
inserted  in  him ;  *  in  a  hearty  complacence 
in  his  benignity,  a  grateful  resentment  of 
his  kindness,  and  a  zealous  desire  of  yield¬ 
ing  some  requital  for  it,  we  cannot  but  feel 
very  pleasant  transports,  assuring  to  us  the 
truth  of  that  saying  in  the  Psalm,  They 
that  love  thy  name  shall  be  joyful  in  thee ;  * 

r  Psal.  lxxxix.  6  ;  lxxiii.  25.  w  Matt.  xxii.  38. 

1  John  vi.  37  ;  Psal.  lxx.  4  ;  2  Cor.  v.  20  ;  John  xiv. 
21,  23  ;  Apoc.  iii.  20  ;  1  John  iv.  19.  1  Rom.  viii.  2*  , 
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and  disposing  us  to  cry  out  with  the  Psal¬ 
mist,  How  excellent  is  thy  lovingkindness , 
O  Lord!  Because  thy  lovingkindness  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  life ,  my  lips  shall  praise  thee.b 

Indeed  that  celestial  flame  (kindled  in 
our  hearts  by  the  spirit  of  love)  cannot  be 
void  of  warmth;  we  cannot  fix  our  eyes 
upon  infinite  beauty,  we  cannot  taste  in¬ 
finite  sweetness,  we  cannot  cleave  to  infi¬ 
nite  felicity,  without  we  should  also  perpe¬ 
tually  rejoice  in  the  first  daughter  of  love 
to  God,  charity  toward  men  ;  the  which  in 
complexion  and  cheerful  disposition  doth 
most  resemble  its  mother:  for  it  doth  rid 
all  those  gloomy,  keen,  turbulent  imagi¬ 
nations  and  passions,  which  cloud  our  mind, 
which  fret  our  heart,  which  discompose 
the  frame  of  our  soul  (from  burning  anger, 
from  storming  contention,  from  gnawing 
envy,  from  rankling  spite,  from  racking  sus¬ 
picion,  from  distracting  ambition  and  ava¬ 
rice.)  It  consequently  doth  settle  our  mind 
in  an  even  temper,  in  a  sedate  humour,  in 
an  harmonious  order,  in  that  pleasant  state 
of  tranquillity,  which  naturally  doth  result 
from  the  voidance  of  irregular  passions. 

And  who  can  enumerate  or  express  the 
pleasures  which  do  await  on  every  kind, 
on  each  act,  of  charity? 

How  triumphant  a  joy  is  there  in  any¬ 
wise  doing  good ;  whereby  we  feed  good 
humour,  and  gratify  our  best  inclinations; 
whereby  we  oblige  our  brethren,  and  en¬ 
dear  ourselves  to  them;  whereby  we  most 
resemble  the  divine  goodness,  and  attract 
the  divine  favour ! 

St.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver;  and  he  prescribeth,  that 
he  who  shewetk  mercy ,  should  do  it,  «► 
liaf-rnri,  with  merriness ;  and  in  the  Law 
it  is  commanded,  Thine  heart  shall  not 
grieve ,  when  t/iou  givest  to  thy  poor  bro¬ 
ther  : c  and  who  indeed  can  out  of  charity 
give  alms  or  shew  mercy  without  cheerful¬ 
ness?  seeing  that  he  thereby  doth  satisfy 
his  own  mind,  and  doth  ease  his  own  bowels ; 
considering  that  in  doing  good  to  his  neigh- 
bom-  he  receiveth  far  more  good  to  him¬ 
self  ;  that  he  then  doth  put  forth  his  stock 
to  very  great  and  most  certain  advantage ; 
that  he  dischargeth  an  office  very  accept¬ 
able  to  God,  doth  much  oblige  him,  and 
render  him  a  debtor,  doth  engage  him 
abundantly  to  requite  and  reward  that  be¬ 
neficence. 

What  satisfaction  is  there  in  forgiving 
offences!  whereby  we  discharge  our  souls 
from  vexatious  inmates  (black  thoughts  and 
rancorous  animosities;,  whereby  we  clear 

l'  I’sal.  xxxvi,  7  ;  lxiil.  3.  c  2  Cor.  ix.  7  ;  Horn, 
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ourselves  from  the  troubles  attending  feui 
and  strifes ;  whereby  we  imitate  our  mo 
gracious  Creator,  and  transcribe  the  pa 
tern  of  our  meek  Redeemer;  whereby  v 
render  ourselves  capable  of  divine  mere 
and  acquire  a  good  title  to  the  pardon  i 
our  own  sins;  according  to  that  divir 
word,  If  you  forgive  men  their  trespasse 
your  heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you.A 

How  unconfinedly  and  inexhaustibly  va 
is  that  delight,  which  a  charitable  compl 
cence  in  the  good  of  our  neighbour  (a  r 
joicing  with  those  that  rejoice Q)  may  affort 
a  man  thence  engrossing  all  the  good  : 
the  world,  and  appropriating  to  himself  a 
the  prosperous  successes,  all  the  pleasai 
entertainments,  all  the  comfortable  sati 
factions  of  his  neighbour/  Even  a  ch 
ritable  sympathy,  or  eondolency,  in  the  a* 
versifies  of  our  neighbour,  is  not  destitu 
of  content ; B  for  the  soul  is  thereby  meltc 
into  a  gentle  temper,  susceptive  of  the  be 
impressions ;  we  share  in  the  comfort  whi< 
we  minister  to  others ;  we  are  refreshed 
that  kindly  submission  to  the  good  pleastu 
of  God,  in  that  lightsome  contemplation 
God’s  mercy,  in  those  comfortable  hopes  < 
a  happy  issue,  which  we  suggest  to  the  a 
flicted ; h  we  thence  are  disposed  to  a  grat 
ful  sense  of  God’s  goodness,  in  preservir 
ourselves  from  those  calamities,  and  : 
qualifying  us  to  coinfort  our  brethren:  v 
feel  satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon  this  vei 
practice,  and  observing  that  we  do  act  coi 
formably  to  good-nature,  to  the  dictates  < 
reason,  to  the  will  of  God,  therein  di 
charging  a  good  conscience,  and  enjoyir 
a  portion  of  that  continual  feast. 

I  should,  if  the  time  would  permit,  fu 
ther  declare  how  we  should  find  delight  i 
the  contemplation  of  all  God’s  attribute 
of  his  works,  of  his  word  ;  in  thankful  r 
sentment  of  all  God’s  benefits ;  in  willir 
obedience  to  all  God’s  laws ;  how  joy  is 
proper  fruit  growing  on  the  practice  < 
humility,  of  justice,  of  temperance,  of  di 
votion,  of  every  virtue  and  grace:  moi 
particularly  1  should  have  evidenced  hov 
from  a  patient  submission  to  God’s  atHic 
ing  hand,  from  penitential  contrition  < 
heart  for  our  sins,  from  a  pious  fear  an 
solicitude  in  working  out  our  salvatioi 
mostsweet  consolations  (so  tempering  tho: 
ingredients  as  to  render  their  bitterne: 
very  savoury)  may  spring:  but  in  recoil 
mending  joy,  I  would  not  produce  grid 
and  therefore  shall  not  further  annoy  you 
patience. 

Matt.  xi.  25:  xxv.35.  '  I  Cor.  xiii.6. 

®  Rom.  xii.  15.  K  Rom,  xii.  15. 
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KEEP  THY  HEART  WITH  ALL  DILIGENCE,  &C. 

1’rov.  iv.  23.  —  Keep  thy  heart  with  all 
diligence ,  Spc. 

Before  we  do  appiv  ourselves  to  inculcate 
this  precept,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should 
somewhat  explain  the  terms,  and  settle  the 
meaning  thereof ;  in  doing  that,  we  begin 
with  the  last  words,  which  qualify  the  ac¬ 
tion  enjoined  as  to  its  degree  or  extent; 
with  all  diligence :  the  words 
answering  to  these  in  the  Hebrew,  do,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  use  or  force  of  the 
particle  admit  a  threefold  acception. 
They  may  (1.)  denote  absolutely  the  in¬ 
tenseness  in  degree,  or  extension  in  kind, 
of  the  performance  required  in  this  pre- 
Cept  :  mx-fy  <pv\ccx.ri  rriou  ffwv  xafilav,  OftlTli 
c n.it odia  serva  cor  tuum ;  keep  thy  heart 
w  ith  all  custody ;  that  is,  with  all  sorts  or 
with  all  degrees  of  care  and  diligence  ;  so 
the  LXX.  interpreters,  and  the  vulgar 
Latin  following  them,  render  those  words. 
They  may  (2.)  taking  the  particle  for  a 
Mem  excellentice ,  as  they  call  it,  signifying 
comparatively,  prce  omni  custodia  serva  cor 
tuum  ;  keep  thy  heart  above  all  keeping  ; 
that  is,  especially  and  more  than  thou  keep- 
est  any  other  thing:  so  doth  Pegnin  un¬ 
derstand  them,  not  without  cause,  both  for 
the  reason  subjoined  here,  because  from  it 
are  the  issues  of  life  ;  that  is,  because  it  is 
the  principal  part  and  fountain  of  all  vital 
operations,  and  therefore  deserveth  the 
best  custody ;  as  also  for  that  in  what  fol¬ 
lows,  and  in  other  places  of  Scripture 
frequently,  we  are  enjoined  to  keep  our 
tongues  from  bad  discourse,  our  eyes  from 
wandering  after  bad  objects,  our  feet  from 
declining  to  bad  courses ;  and  therefore, 
probably  in  comparison  to  these,  although 
needful  and  inferior  custodies,  we  are  ad¬ 
monished  to  this  most  especially  incumbent 
custody  of  our  hearts.  They  may  also  (3.) 
and  that  probably  enough,  be  taken  so  as 
to  denote  the  universality  of  the  object  or 
matter  of  this  keeping,  or  the  adequate 
term  and  bound  thereof;  keep  thy  heart, 

O.XO  xa.no;  lfuXot.yu.it.ro;,  ah  omni  re  custodi- 

enda ,  from  every  thing  which  it  should  be 
kept  from  ;  that  is,  from  every  thing  of-  | 
fensive  or  hurtful  to  it :  so  did  Aquila  and 
Theodotion  translate  the  words.  These 
senses  are  all  of  them  good,  and  each  may 
fairly  pretend  to  find  place  in  the  meaning 
of  the  words ;  which  of  them  with  most 
likelihood,  1  shall  not  discuss,  meaning  only 
to  insist  upon  the  substance  of  the  precept ; 

VoL,  i. 


the  nature  of  which  being  duly  considered, 
will  infer  that  it  is  to  be  observed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manner  and  measure  prescribed, 
understood  according  to  any  of  those  senses, 
or  according  to  all  of  them  conjointly. 

As  for  the  meaning  of  the  words,  Keep 
thy  heart ,  two  inquiries  may  be  made  :  1 . 
What  the  heart  is,  which  Solomon  ad- 
viseth  us  to  keep  ;  2.  What  to  keep  it,  doth 
import. 

To  the  first  I  answer,  that  in  the  style 
of  Scripture  the  heart  doth  commonly  im¬ 
port  the  whole  inward  man,  the  i  ‘Uu  avD^u- 
•xo;,  the  man  within  us ,a  as  St.  Paul  speaketh, 
the  o  xguxro;  rij;  xotfoitt;  M^uxo;,  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart*  as  St.  Peter  calleth  it, 
comprehending  all  the  thoughts  and  ima¬ 
ginations,  all  the  inclinations  and  disposi¬ 
tions,  all  the  judgments  and  opinions,  all 
the  passions  and  affections,  all  the  resolu¬ 
tions  and  purposes  formed  within  us ;  in 
short,  all  interior,  whether  tendencies  to 
move,  or  actual  motions  of  the  human  soul. 
For  the  scripture  (by  the  way  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  it)  seemeth  to  favour  that  anciently 
most  common  and  current  opinion  (em¬ 
braced  by  Aristotle  himself,  even  as  true 
in  strict  philosophy,  although  rejected  by 
most  of  the  latter  schools),  that  the  heart, 
that  material  part  and  principal  entrail  of 
our  body,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  soul,  aud 
immediate  instrument  of  its  noblest  opera¬ 
tions.  However,  because  the  heart  in  a 
man’s  breast  is  most  inwardly  seated,  most 
secluded  from  sight,  guarded  from  access, 
fenced  from  danger,  thence  whatever  is 
inmost,  most  invisible,  most  inaccessible  in 
any  thing,  is  called  the  heart  thereof ;  and 
all  a  man’s  secret  thoughts,  inclinations, 
opinions,  affections,  designs,  are  involved 
in  this  name:  sometimes  all,  or  divers  of 
them  conjunctly,  are  called  his  heart ;  some¬ 
times  any  one  of  them  singly  (as  there  is 
subject  or  occasion  of  using  the  word)  is 
so  termed :  instances  in  every  kind  are  in¬ 
numerably  many,  and  very  obvious ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  spend  time  in  pro¬ 
ducing  any;  but  shall  suppose  that  here 
the  word  may  be  understood  in  its  utmost 
extent,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  parti¬ 
culars  intimated,  there  being  no  apparent 
reason  for  preferring  or  excluding  any ; 
all  of  them  being  capable  of  moral  quality, 
both  simply  and  immediately  in  themselves, 
and  consequentially  as  they  may  be  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  or  bad  actions ;  and  because 
all  of  them  may  be,  need  to  be,  ought  to 
be,  the  objects  of  the  keeping  here  en¬ 
joined. 

But  then,  what  is  this  keeping  ?  I  answer 

*  Horn.  vii.  22.  b  I  Pet.  iii.  4. 
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that  the  word,  as  applied  to  this  matter,  is 
especially  capable  of  three  senses,  each  of 
which  may  be  exemplified. 

1.  It  may  imply  to  observe,  that  is,  to 
keep  it  under  a  constant  view,  as  it  were  ; 
to  mark  or  attend  unto,  to  inquire  into  and 
study  our  heart.  So,  3Iy  son ,  saith  the 
Wise  man,  give  me  thy  heart ,  and  let  thine 
eyes  keep  (or  observe)  my  ways : c  the  same 
word  which  is  here,  is  there  used,  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  can  there  well 
signify  no  other  custody  but  that  of  attend¬ 
ing  unto ;  it  being  the  office  of  the  eye  only 
to  look  and  observe.  Likewise,  Observe 
(saith  God  in  the  law)  and  hear  all  these 
words  which  I  command  thee  ;d  that  is,  hear 
them  very  attentively :  and  so  in  divers  other 
places. 

2.  It  may  also  denote  the  governance  or 
good  management  of  our  hearts,  keeping 
all  the  motions  thereof  in  due  order,  within 
fit  compass,  applying  them  to  good,  and 
restraining  them  from  bad  things :  so  the 
Psalmist  useth  the  word,  when  he  saith,  1 
will  keep  my  mouth  icith  a  bridle ; 0  that  is, 
I  will  so  rule  and  curb  it,  that  no  evil 
language  shall  issue  from  it :  so  when  the 
Wise  Man  adviseth  to  keep  our  foot  when 
we  go  to  the  house  of  God;(  bv  keeping  it, 
he  means  rightly  to  guide  and  order  our 
proceedings,  or  well  to  dispose  ourselves 
when  we  address  ourselves  to  religious  per¬ 
formances:  so,  again,  He  (saith  he)  that 
keepcth  the fig-tree ,  shall  eat  the  fruit  there¬ 
of;  6  he  that  keepeth  it,  that  is,  he  that 
dresseth  and  ordereth  it  to  advantage  for 
bearing  fruit. 

3.  Again,  keeping  may  be  taken  for  pre¬ 
serving,  guarding,  securing  from  mischief 
or  damage ;  which  indeed  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  use  of  the  word,  and  therefore  we 
need  no  instancing  to  countenance  it. 

Now  any  of  these  senses  may  be  intended 
here,  or  all  of  them  together ;  and  they 
indeed  are  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  so 
coherent,  or  so  mutually  dependent  one  on 
the  other,  that  any  one  of  them  can  hardly 
be  practised  without  the  rest :  for  without 
heedfully  observing  our  heart,  we  cannot 
well  govern  it ;  and  an  ill  governed  heart 
cannot  easily  be  attended  to;  and  without 
both  watchful  observation  and  skilful  ma¬ 
nagement  of  it,  we  cannot  guard  it  from 
evil ;  and  reciprocally,  without  guarding 
it,  we  cannot  well  rule  it,  or  duly  mind  it: 
such  a  complication  there  is  in  practice  of 
these  three  custodies. 

I  shall  at  present  only  discourse  concern¬ 
ing  the  first  of  them,  which  seems  in  the 

*  l’rov.  xxiii.  26.  <*  Dcut.  xil.  28.  c  Psal  x.xxix .  1. 
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nature  of  things,  and  according  to  or 
method  of  acting,  to  precede.  Accordin 
to  this  exposition,  when  it  is  said,  Kee 
thy  heart  icith  all  diligence ,  we  may  unde; 
stand  it  as  if  each  of  us  were  thus  advisee 
With  a  most  constant  and  wary  care  ol 
serve  all  the  interior  propensions  and  m 
tions  of  thy  soul ;  whatever  is  done  ( 
designed  within  thee,  whither  thy  desir 
lean,  what  thy  affections  are  stirred  b 
to  what  thy  judgment  of  things  doth  le: 
thee ;  with  greatest  attention  and  assidui 
mark  and  ponder  it. 

It  is  a  peculiar  excellency  of  human  n 
ture,  which  seemeth  more  to  distinguish 
man  from  any  inferior  rank  of  creatur 
than  bare  reason  itself,  that  he  can  refle 
upon  all  that  is  done  within  him,  can  di 
cern  the  tendencies  of  his  soul,  is  acquain 
ed  with  his  own  purposes.  Some  shadow 
of  other  rational  operations  are  discover  ..b 
in  beasts ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  convin 
them  who,  from  plausible  experiments,  < 
affirm  them  sometimes  to  syllogize :  but  1 
good  reason  or  experience  can,  I  suppos 
make  it  probable  that  they  partake  of  tl 
reflexive  faculty ;  that  they  do  ever  regai 
or  remark  upon  their  own  imagination 
they  seem  always  to  march  directly  for  wai 
with  a  blind  impetuousness  toward  sor 
pleasing  object,  without  attending  to  tl 
fancy  that  guides  them,  or  the  appeti 
which  excites  them :  neither  indeed  do  th 
seem  to  need  any  such  power  in  order 
the  preservation  of  their  life,  or  gratifyii 
of  their  sense,  which  are  the  main  en 
they  were  designed  and  fitted  for.  B 
man  being  designed  by  his  Maker,  disposi 
by  the  frame  of  his  nature,  and  obliged  1 
a  law  imposed  on  him,  not  to  follow  casu 
impulses  from  exterior  objects,  nor  tl 
bare  conduct  of  his  imagination,  nor  tl 
sway  of  his  natural  propensities ;  but 
regulate  as  well  the  internal  workings 
his  soul,  as  his  external  actions,  accordii 
to  certain  laws  or  rules  prescribed  him, 
settle  his  thoughts  upon  due  objects, 
bend  his  inclinations  into  a  right  frame, 
constrain  his  affections  within  due  bound 
to  rectify  his  judgments  of  things, 
ground  his  purposes  upon  honest  reasor 
and  direct  them  unto  lawful  matters: 
is  needful  that  he  should  have  this  pow 
of  discerning  whatever  moveth  or  passe 
within  him  ;  what  he  thinks  upon,  wheth 
he  inclines,  how  he  judgeth,  whence  he 
affected,  wherefore  he  doth  resolve:  wit 
out  this  power  he  could  not  be  a  mor 
agent,  not  able  to  perform  any  duty,  n 
properly  subject  to  any  law,  not  liable 
render  an  account  of  his  doings :  did 
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not  perceive  his  own  thoughts,  how  could 
he  dispel  them,  when  they  are  bad  or  vain  ? 
might  he  not  observe  his  own  inclinations, 
liow  could  he  strive  to  restrain  them  or  to 
reform  them,  when  they  draw  to  unlawful 
practices?  were  he  not  sensible  of  his  af¬ 
fections,  how  could  he  endeavour  to  reduce 
or  compose  them,  when  they  become  ex¬ 
orbitant  or  tumultuous  ?  were  he  not  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  opinions,  how  could  he 
weigh  and  examine  them  ?  how  could  he 
conform  his  actions  to  them,  or  practise 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ? 
It  is  therefore  plainly  needful  that  man 
should  be  endued  writh  this  power,  for  that 
without  it  he  can  neither  perform  the  duty 
required  of  him,  nor  enjoy  the  benefits  he 
is  capacified  and  designed  for :  our  Maker 
therefore  hath  conferred  it  upon  us,  our 
duty  consists  in  its  right  use,  our  advan¬ 
tage  ariseth  from  the  constant  and  careful 
exercise  of  this  excellent  faculty :  constant 
and  careful,  I  say:  constant ,  for  observa¬ 
tion  implies  so  much;  for,  if  ever  we  shut 
our  eyes,  or  turn  our  heads  aside,  what  we 
look  to  may  be  gone ;  much  therefore  will 
pass  away  undiscerned  and  unobserved  by 
us,  especially  such  quick  and  fleeting  things 
as  are  the  interior  motions  of  our  soul,  will 
escape  ;  wherefore  a  continual  vigilancy  is 
requisite  to  a  keeper  of  the  heart :  it  must 
also  be  careful;  as  the  keeper  of  a  thing  so 
nimble  and  slippery  must  not  sleep,  so  he 
must  not  slumber;  he  must  not  be  os- 
citant,  but  very  intent  upon  his  charge ; 
superficial  glances  upon  the  outward  face, 
as  it  were,  of  the  soul,  will  not  suffice :  to 
observe ,  is  with  earnest  care  to  look  through 
the  matter,  to  discern  whatever  lurketh 
therein,  to  pierce  into  the  very  depth  and 
bottom  of  it,  to  spy  through  every  nook 
and  corner  therein;  otherwise,  it  is  but 
slightly  viewed  rather  than  truly  observed : 
especially  so  subtile,  so  intricate,  so  obscure 
a  thing  as  a  man's  heart  is,  requireth  an 
extraordinary  application  of  mind  in  obser¬ 
ving  it  with  judgment  and  fruit. 

This  is,  then,  our  duty,  recommended 
by  the  Wise  Man :  To  be  continually,  with 
extreme  diligence,  looking  inward  upon 
ourselves,  observing  what  thoughts  spring 
up  within  us ;  what  imaginations  find  most 
welcome  harbour  in  our  breasts;  what 
objects  most  affect  us  with  delight  or  dis¬ 
pleasure  (what  it  is  that  we  love  and  rea¬ 
dily  embrace ;  what  we  distaste  and  pre¬ 
sently  reject;)  what  prejudices  do  possess 
our  minds;  wherefore  we  propose  to  our¬ 
selves  such  undertakings,  conversing  with 
ourselves,  and,  as  it  were,  discoursing  in 
this  manner:  What  is  it  that  I  think  up¬ 


on?  are  my  thoughts  serious,  seasonable, 
and  pure?  Whither  do  I  propend?  are  my 
inclinations  compliant  to  God’s  law  and 
good  reason  ?  What  judgments  do  I  make 
of  things?  are  my  apprehensions  clear, 
solid,  sure,  built  upon  no  corrupt  preju¬ 
dice  ?  What  doth  most  easily  stir  me,  and 
how  is  my  heart  moved  ?  are  my  affections 
calm,  and  orderly,  and  well  placed  ?  What 
plots  do  I  contrive,  what  projects  am  I 
driving  on?  are  my  designs  good,  are  my 
intentions  upright  and  sincere?  Let  me 
thoroughly  inquire  into  these  points,  let  me 
be  fully  satisfied  in  them:  thus  should  we 
continually  be  doing.  The  holy  scripture 
doth  often  bid  us  to  judge  ourselves;  to 
examine  our  works ;  to  search  and  try ;  to 
weigh,  to  heed,  to  watch  over  our  ways: 
//’(saith  St.  Paul)  we  would  judge  (discern, 
or  distinguish)  ourselves ,  we  should  not  be 
judged ; h  that  is,  we  should  avoid  those 
miscarriages  which  bring  the  divine  judg¬ 
ments  upon  us:  and,  Let  us  (saith  the  pro¬ 
phet  Jeremy)  search  and  try  our  ways ,  and 
turn  unto  the  Lord;  and,  I  said,  I  will  take 
heed  to  my  ways  (saith  the  Psalmist ;)  and, 
Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy 
ways  be  established ,  is  the  Wise  Man’s  ad¬ 
vice.'  Search  our  ways,  and  ponder  our 
paths  ;  this  implies  that  we  first  do  examine 
and  weigh  our  hearts,  for  there  our  ways 
begin,  thence  is  motion  derived  to  our  feet 
and  to  our  hands  also  ;  all  our  actions  de¬ 
pend  as  effects  of  them,  all  do  receive  their 
moral  quality  thence  :  whatever  in  our  do¬ 
ings  is  good  or  bad,  train  ixvroptvtrai,)  doth, 
as  our  Lord  expresses  it,  issue  from  within 
us ;  our  actions  are  but  streams,  sweet  or 
bitter,  clear  or  foul,  according  to  the  tinc¬ 
ture  they  receive  at  those  inward  sources 
of  good  or  evil  inclinations,  of  true  or  false 
judgments,  of  pure  or  corrupt  intention: 
there  consequently  we  are  principally  ob¬ 
liged  to  exercise  the  scrutiny  and  trial  re¬ 
quired  of  us. 

Socrates  is  reported  to  have  much  ad¬ 
mired  that  verse  in  Homer,11 

'  Otti  toi  iv  (jLiyoL^oitn  zecxovr  xyadovri  rlruzToti. 

affirming,  that  in  it  the  sum  of  all  wisdom 
is  comprised;  the  sense  and  drift  thereof 
being  this,  as  he  took  it:  Seek  and  study 
what  good  or  bad  is  at  home,  within  thy 
house  ;  see  how  all  goes  in  thy  breast ;  em¬ 
ploy  thy  chief  inquiry  upon  the  affairs  ot 
thy  soul ;  there  confining  thy  curiosity  and 
care. 

Such  is  the  duty ;  and  the  practice  thereof 
is  of  huge  profit  and  use,  bringing  many 

h  1  Cor.  xi.  31, —  ET  i<xuTG‘j{  attxfttouin.  —  (»al.  vi.  4. 
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great  benefits  and  advantages  with  it ;  the 
neglect  of  it  is  attended  with  many  grie¬ 
vous  inconveniences  and  mischiefs:  and 
for  persuading  to  the  one,  dissuading  from 
the  other,  I  shall  propound  some  of  them, 
such  as  are  most  obvious,  and  offer  them¬ 
selves  to  my  meditation. 

The  most  general  and  most  immediate 
advantage  arising  hence  is  this,  that,  by 
such  a  constant  and  careful  inspection,  or 
study  upon  our  hearts,  we  may  arrive  to  a 
competent  knowledge  of,  and  a  true  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  ourselves  (a  most  useful 
knowledges  most  beneficial  acquaintance), 
neither  of  them  being  otherwise  attainable. 
The  h  e art  (as  you  know  the  prophet  says) 
is  deceitful  above  all  things:  and  who ,  adds 
he,  can  know  it  ?x  Who  can  know  it?  None, 
it  seems,  but  God  that  made  it,  and  the 
man  that  hath  it:  he  that  hath  it  must,  I 
say,  be  able  competently  to  know  it:  even 
in  regard  to  him  the  question  may  intimate 
some  difficulty,  but  it  doth  not  denote  an 
absolute  impossibility.  Hard  it  may  be  for 
us  to  know  the  heart,  by  reason  of  its 
deceitfulness ;  but  the  slyest  imposture,  if 
narrowly  looked  into,  may  be  detected :  it 
is  a  very  subtile  and  abstruse,  a  very  va¬ 
rious  and  mutable  thing ;  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  it  doth  converse  with,  the  divers 
alterations  it  is  subject  to  from  bodily  tem¬ 
per,  custom,  company,  example,  other  un¬ 
accountable  causes ;  especially  its  proneness 
to  comply  with,  and  to  suit  its  judgments 
of  things  unto  present  circumstances  with¬ 
out,  and  present  appetites  within,  do  render 
it  such ;  wherefore  it  is  not  indeed  easy  to 
know  it :  but  yet  possible  it  is ;  for  under 
severe  penalties  we  are  obliged  not  to  be 
deceived  by  it,  or,  which  is  all  one,  not  to 
suffer  it  to" be  deceived:  Let  no  man  (saith 
St.  Paul)  deceive  himself:  See  that  ye  be 
not  deceived ,  saith  our  Saviour :  Take  heed 
(saith  Moses)  to  yourselves,  that  your  heart 
be  not  deceived.m  Such  precepts  there  are 
many,  obliging  us  to  know  our  hearts,  and 
to  discover  the  fallacies  put  on  them,  or 
upon  us  by  them ;  carrying  with  them  di¬ 
rections  how  to  compass  it ;  that  is,  by  look¬ 
ing  about  us,  and  taking  heed,  by  careful 
circumspection  and  caution.  It  is  therefore 
a  feasible  thing  to  avoid  being  imposed 
upon,  and  well  to  understand  ourselves: 
but  as  other  abstruse  pieces  of  knowledge, 
so  this  especially  cannot  be  attained  without 
industrious  applications  of  our  mind,  and 
constant  observations,  to  find  the  corners 
w  herein  the  deceit  lurks  ;  we  must  pursue 
its  secret  windings  and  intrigues;  we  must 


trace  it  step  by  step,  as  hunters  do  wile 
beasts,  into  the  utmost  recesses  of  its  firsi 
desires  and  most  deeply  radicated  preju 
dices ;  we  must  do  as  David  did,  whei 
he  strove  to  free  himself  from  distrusi 
and  impatience  in  his  straits :  I  communei 
with  my  own  heart  (saith  he),  and  my  spiri 
made  diligent  search : n  by  which  practici 
he  found,  as  he  further  acquaints  us,  tha 
it  was  his  infirmity ,  which  moved  him  t< 
doubt  of  God’s  mercy  and  benignity  towar< 
him.  Cicero,  having  somewhere  commen 
ded  philosophy  as  the  most  excellent  gif 
by  Heaven  bestowed  upon  man,  assign 
this  reason:  because  it  teaches  us,  as  ai 
other  things,  so  especially  this  of  all  mos 
difficult  thing,  to  know  ourselves.*  But  he 
with  his  favour,  doth  seem  to  promise  fo 
his  friend  more  than  she  is  able  to  perform 
the  main  part  of  this  knowledge  doth  li 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  particular  method 
the  empiric  seems  to  have  more  to  do  her 
than  the  doctor.  Philosophy  may  peiliap 
afford  us  some  plausible  notions  concernin 
the  nature  of  our  soul,  its  state,  its  power 
its  manners  of  acting;  it  may  prescrib 
some  wide  directions  about  proceeding  i 
the  discovery  of  ourselves ;  but  the  parti 
cular  knowdedge  (and  therein  the  chie 
difficulty  lieth)  of  ourselves,  how  our  soul 
stand  inclined  and  disposed,  that  only  on 
particular  earnest  study  and  assiduous  ol 
servation  can  yield  unto  us ;  and  it  is  a 
inestimable  advantage  to  obtain  it.  A 
men  are  very  curious  and  inquisitive  afte 
knowledge;  the  being  endued  therewit 
passeth  for  a  goodly  ornament,  a  rich  po: 
session,  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction,  an 
much  use:  men  are  commonly  ashamed  < 
nothing  so  much  as  ignorance ;  but  if  an 
knowledge  meriteth  esteem  for  its  wort 
and  usefulness,  this,  next  to  that  concert 
ing  Almighty  God,  may  surely  best  preten 
thereto  ;  if  any  ignorance  deserveth  blaim 
this  certainly  is  most  liable  thereto :  to  fc 
studious  in  contemplating  natural  effect: 
and  the  causes  whence  they  proceed  ;  to  t 
versed  in  the  writings  and  stories  of  oth< 
men’s  doings ;  to  be  pragmatical  observe: 
of  what  is  said  or  done  without  us  (th: 
which  perchance  may  little  concern,  litt 
profit  us  to  know),  and  in  the  meanwhi 
to  be  strangers  at  home,  to  overlook  wh: 
passeth  in  our  own  breasts,  to  be  ignorai 
of  our  most  near  and  proper  concernment 
is  a  folly,  if  any,  to  be  derided,  or  rathi 
greatly  to  be  pitied,  as  the  source  of  mat 
great  inconveniences  to  us.  I'  or  it  is  fro 

*  1I.TC  enim  una  nos  cum  coctcras  res  omnes.  tu 
quod  cst  diHicillimum  doeuit,  ut  nosmetlpaos  noscer 
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ignorance  of  ourselves  that  we  mistake  our¬ 
selves  for  other  persons  than  we  really  are  ; 
and  accordingly  we  behave  ourselves  toward 
ourselves  with  great  indecency  and  injus¬ 
tice  ;  we  assume  and  attribute  to  ourselves 
that  which  doth  not  anywise  belong  unto 
us,  or  become  us :  as  put  case  we  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  persons  we  converse  with,  as  to 
their  quality,  their  merit,  their  humour ;  we 
I  shall  be  apt  to  miscall  and  mistake  them ; 
to  misbehave  ourselves  in  our  demeanour 
toward  them ;  to  yield  them  more  or  less 
respect  than  befits  them;  to  cross  them 
rudely,  or  unhandsomely  to  humour  them : 
in  like  manner,  if  we  be  strangers  to  our 
hearts,  shall  we  carry  ourselves  toward  our 
own  selves ;  we  shall  hence,  like  men  in  a 
phrensy,  take  ourselves  for  extraordinary 
people,  rich,  and  noble,  and  mighty,  when 
indeed,  our  condition  being  duly  estimated, 
we  are  wretchedly  mean  and  beggarly. 
We  do  frequently  hug  ourselves  (or  ra¬ 
ther  shadows  in  our  room),  admiring  our¬ 
selves  for  qualities  not  really  being  in  us  ;  ° 
applauding  ourselves  for  actions  nothing 
worth,  such  as  proceed  from  ill  principles, 
and  aim  at  bad  ends ;  whenas,  did  we  turn 
our  thoughts  inwards,  and  regard  what  we 
find  in  our  hearts ,  by  what  inclinations  we  are 
moved,  upon  what  grounds  we  proceed,  we 
should  be  ashamed,  and  see  cause  rather  to 
bemoan  than  to  bless  ourselves :  descending 
into  ourselves,  we  might  perchance  discern 
that  most  of  our  gallant  performances  (such 
as,  not  considering  our  hearts,  we  presume 
them  to  be)  are  derived  from  self-love  or 
pride ;  *  from  desire  of  honour,  or  love  of 
gain;  from  fear  of  damage  or  discredit  in 
the  world,  rather  than  out  of  love,  reve¬ 
rence,  and  gratitude  toward  God,  of  cha¬ 
rity,  compassion,  and  good-will  toward  our 
brethren,  of  sober  regard  to  our  own  true 
welfare  and  happiness ;  which  are  the  only 
commendable  principles  and  grounds  of  ac¬ 
tion.  St.  Luke  telleth  us  of  certain  men, 
who  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous ,  and  despised  others  ;p  upon  oc¬ 
casion  of  whom  our  Saviour  dictated  the 

parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican _ 

Whence,  think  we,  came  that  fond  confi- 
dence  in  themselves,  and  proud  contempt 
of  others?  From  ignorance  surely  of  them¬ 
selves,  or  from  not  observing  those  bad  dis¬ 
positions,  those  wrong  opinions,  those  cor- 
rupt  fountains  within,  from  whence  their 
supposed  righteous  deeds  did  flow.f  If  any 
man  (saith  St.  Paul,  giving  an  account  of 
such  presumptions)  thinks  himself  to  be 

•  Ut  nemo  in  seae  tentat  descendere,  nemo. 

.  ^  x*/  otirOxi  iTieu  n  ciVu >  o*ra, 

ri}f  x%rrs  ftagm  Qvrtoufjuiov. — Nazianz.  Orat.  27. 

°  Rev.  iiL  17.  p  Luke  xvlii.  7. 
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something ,  when  he  is  nothing ,  I avrov  (potvx- 
Ta.TS.,  he  cheats  himself  in  his  mind;  but  let 
every  man  examine  his  work ,  and  then  he 
shall  have  rejoicing  in  himself  alone :  (or 

privately  with  himself;)  some,  he  implieth, 
do  impose  upon  and  delude  themselves, 
imagining  themselves  somebodies  (endued 
forsooth  with  admirable  qualities,  or  to 
have  achieved  very  worthy  deeds;)  when¬ 
as,  if  they  would  inquire  into  themselves, 
they  should  find  no  such  matter ;  that  them¬ 
selves  were  no  such  men,  and  their  works 
no  such  wonders :  but  if  (saith  he)  a  man 
examine  what  he  doeth,  and  in  result  there- 
doth,  2o*/,£ta^siv  \ccutou  to  ‘iqyoo,  explore  and 
of  doth  clearly  perceive  that  he  acteth  upon 
good  reasons,  and  with  honest  intentions, 
then  may  he  indeed  enjoy  a  solid  interior 
satisfaction  (a  true  or  exultation 

of  mind),  whatever  others,  not  acquainted 
with  those  inward  springs  of  his  motion,  do 
please  to  judge  of  him  and  his  proceedings. 
No  man  indeed  can  truly  value  himself,  or 
well  approve  of  his  own  doings,  so  as  to  find 
any  perfect  comfort  in  himself,  or  in  them, 
who  doth  not,  by  studying  himself,  disco¬ 
ver  whence  and  why  he  acts:  one  may  be 
a  flatterer,  but  cannot  be  a  true  friend  to 
himself,  who  doth  not  thoroughly  acquaint 
himself  with  his  own  inward  state,  who 
doth  not  frequently  consult  and  converse 
with  himself :  a  friend  to  himself,  I  said ; 
and  to  be  so,  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
that  human  life  can  enjoy;  that  which  will 
most  sweeten  and  solace  our  life  to  us: 
friendship  with  others  (with  persons  honest 
and  intelligent)  is  a  great  accommodation, 
helping  ihuch  to  allay  the  troubles,  and 
ease  the  burdens  of  life;  but  friendship 
with  ourselves  is  much  more  necessary  to 
our  well-being ;  for  we  have  continual  op¬ 
portunities  and  obligations  to  converse  with 
ourselves ;  we  do  ever  need  assistance,  ad¬ 
vice,  and  comfort  at  home:||  and  as  com¬ 
monly  it  is  long  acquaintance  and  familiar 
intercourse  together,  which  doth  conciliate 
one  man  to  another,  begetting  mutual  dear¬ 
ness  and  confidence,  so  it  is  toward  one’s 
self:  as  no  man  can  be  a  friend  to  a  mere 
stranger,  or  to  one  whose  temper,  whose 
humour,  whose  designs,  he  is  ignorant  of; 
so  cannot  he  be  a  friend  to  himself,  if  he 
be  unacquainted  with  his  own  disposition 
and  meaning ;  §  he  cannot  in  such  a  case 

$  Tito!  icUJTOV  fJLO*0* . 

II  patriae  quis  exul  se  quoque  fuRit  ? 

Autos  rtecoru  ovu^Soukw,  zott  t y  6t at. — Naz.  Ep.  60. 

§  E*tot  to*  ibto*  ftior  ujy  u.T\t>Ti<rTa.Tov  Oitxa,  T*o<ribi\\  ol% 
u'Tou.i *outi*,  oub'  ot*azXavat  to*  Xoyirtxo*  us  Q&s  i$’  s  au~ 
rou;  zets  vttta.yot.yu*'  aAA’  *i  ^oy*i  yi/zoura.  zazaJ*  t«»- 
TobxT  BU* ,  XXt  SfiTTOUfOt,  KOtt  $0,3ouU.i*1J  TX  !»&«»,  izrr.bi 

&C. — Plut.  de  Curios,  p.  916. 

•*  Gal.  vL  3. 
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rely  upon  his  own  advice  or  aid  when  need 
is,  but  will  suspect  and  distrust  himself ; 
he  cannot  be  pleasant  company  to  himself, 
but  shall  be  ready  to  cross  and  fall  out 
with  himself ;  he  cannot  administer  conso¬ 
lation  to  his  own  griefs  and  distresses ;  his 
privacy  will  become  a  desertion,  his  retire¬ 
ment  a  mere  solitude.  But  passing  over 
this  general  advantage,  I  shall  with  some 
more  minuteness  of  distinction  consider 
divers  particular  advantages  accruing  from 
the  practice  of  this  duty,  together  with  the 
opposite  inconveniences,  which  are  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  neglect  thereof,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discourse. 

SERMON  XLV. 

KEEPTHY  HEART  WITH  ALL  DILIGENCE,  &C. 

Prov.  iv.  23 _ Keep  thy  heart  with  ull 

diligence ,  Sfc. 

I  proceed  to  the  particular  advantages  of 
the  practice  of  this  duty,  and  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  neglect  of  it. 

1 .  The  constant  and  careful  observation 
of  our  hearts  will  serve  to  prevent  immo¬ 
derate  self-love  and  self-conceit ;  to  render 
us  sober  and  modest  in  our  opinions  con¬ 
cerning,  and  in  our  affections  toward  our¬ 
selves;  qualifying  us  to  comply  with  the 
apostolical  precept,  m  <ppovu*  uv\p  S  h7  <fpo. 
*siv,»  that  is,  not  to  overween,  or  overvalue 
ourselves,  and  our  own  things :  for  he  that, 
by  serious  inspection  upon  his  own  heart, 
shall  discern  how  many  fond,  impure,  and 
ugly  thoughts  do  swarm  within  him ;  how 
averse  his  inclinations  are  from  good,  and 
how  prone  to  evil ;  how  much  his  affections 
are  misplaced  and  distempered  (while  he 
vehemently  delights  in  the  possession,  and 
impotently  frets  for  the  want  of  trifles,  hav¬ 
ing  small  content  in  the  fruition,  and  but 
slender  displeasure  for  the  absence  of  the 
greatest  goods ;  while  empty  hopes  exalt 
him,  and  idle  fears  deject  him  ;  while  other 
various  passions,  like  so  many  tempests, 
drive  and  toss  him  all  about ;)  who  shall 
observe,  how  clouds  of  darkness,  error, 
and  doubt,  do  hover  upon  the  face  of  his 
soul ;  so  that  he  quickly  taketh  up  opinions, 
and  soon  layeth  them  down,  and  often  turn- 
eth  from  one  mistake  unto  another;  how 
unsettled  his  resolutions  are,  especially  in 
the  pursuance  of  the  best  goods,  and  what 
corrupt  mixtures  cleave  to  his  best  purposes ; 
who  taketh  notice  how  backward  he  is  unto, 
and  how  cold  in,  devotions  toward  God  ;  how 
little  sensible  of  his  goodness,  or  fearful  of 
his  displeasure,  or  zealous  for  his  honour, 
*  Rom.  xii.  3. 
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or  careful  of  performing  his  duty  towar 
him ;  how  little  also  it  is  that  he  desiret 
or  delighteth  in  the  good,  that  he  pitiet 
and  grieveth  at  the  evil  of  his  neighbour 
how  sluggish  also  and  remiss  he  is  in  tl 
pursuance  of  his  own  best  affairs  and  lug] 
est  concernments ;  he  that  doth,  I  sa; 
frequently  with  heedfulness  regard  the: 
imperfections  and  obliquities  in  his  ow 
heart,  how  can  he  be  ravished  with  sel 
love  ?  how  can  he  be  much  taken  wil 
himself?  Can  any  man  dote  upon  such  d 
formity,  admire  such  weakness  and  naugl 
tiness  ?  No,  surely :  that  men  are  so  amoroi 
of  themselves,  so  haughty  and  arrogant 
their  conceits,  doth  constantly  arise  fro 
not  reflecting  on  their  own  hearts;  n 
beholding  themselves  wistly  enough  in  th 
mirror ;  not  considering,  according  to  ju 
representation  there,  how  little  lovely  i 
worthy  they  are :  if  they  did  practise  tha 
they  would  see  reason,  and  thence  becon 
inclinable,  rather  to  despise,  to  loathe, 
pity  themselves. 

2.  Upon  that  advantage  is  consequen 
that  this  practice  will  dispose  us  with  cqu 
nimity  and  patience  to  bear  all  crosses  ai 
grievances  befalling  us:*  so  producing  n 
only  an  excellent  virtue,  but  a  considerab 
solace  to  us ;  for  the  being  conscious  of 
much  unworthiness,  which  observation 
our  heart  will  necessarily  discover,  will  n 
only  justify  the  providence  (so  removii 
all  just  cause  of  complaint),  but  will  coi 
mend  the  benignity  of  God  unto  us  ( 
administering  good  matter  of  thanks.) 
will  prompt  us  heartily  to  confess  wi 
those  in  Ezra,  that  our  punishments  are  li 
than  our  deserving s ;  to  join  in  acknowled 
ment  with  the  Psalmist,  that  God  hath  n 
dealt  with  us  after  our  sins ,  nor  reward 
us  according  to  our  iniquities;  to  say  wi 
Jeremy,  It  is  of  the  Lords  mercy  that  \ 
are  not  consumed ,  because  his  compassio 
fail  not ;  with  Jacob,  I  am  less  than  any 
thy  mercies.b 

3.  Particularly  this  practice  will  fen 
us  against  immoderate  displeasure  occ 
sionable  by  men’s  hard  opinions,  or  bar 
censures  passed  on  us :  for  he,  that  by  i 
quiry  into  himself  perceives  so  many  defc< 
in  himself,  will  not  so  easily  nor  so  greal 
be  offended,  if  some  of  them  (or  some  li 
to  them)  be  objected  to  him ;  since  he  fin 
himself  truly  liable  to  many  more,  a 
greater.  Epictetus’s  advice  is,  when  y 
are  told  that  any  man  speaks  ill  of  you,  tl 
you  should  not  apologize,  but  answer  on 

*  Leniter  ex  merito  quicquid  patiare  ferendum  < 
—  Ovid.  Ep.  5. 

b  Ezra  ix.  13;  Psal.  ciii.  10;  Lam.  iii.  22;  G 
xxxii.  10. 
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that  he  was  ignorant  of  many  other  faults 
of  yours,  or  he  would  not  only  have  men¬ 
tioned  those.  To  be  disposed,  without  dis¬ 
sembling  or  affectation ,  to  follow  his  counsel , 
would  argue  a  man  very  intelligent  of  him¬ 
self,  and  well  prepared  to  endure  happily 
and  handsome! v  encounters  of  this  kind, 
which  every  man  shall  be  sure  to  meet 
with.  None,  indeed,  can  so  contentedly 
brook  reproach,  or  blame,  as  he  that  by- 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  own  heart 
doth  know  the  censure  passed  on  him  to 
be  in  effect  mild  and  favourable ;  as  find¬ 
ing  himself  a  witness  of  more  faults,  than 
any  adversary  can  accuse  him  of ;  as  being 
a  stricter  examiner  and  severer  judge  of 
himself,  than  the  most  envious  eye  'or  dis¬ 
affected  mind  can  be.  It  is  also  some  com¬ 
fort,  that,  if  censures  be  very  outrageous, 
a  man  by  knowledge  of  himself  (by  know¬ 
ing  his  own  dispositions,  if  his  person  be 
disfigured  by  a  very  ill  character ;  by  know¬ 
ing  his  own  purposes,  if  his  actions  be  grie¬ 
vously  aspersed)  is  certain  they  are  such ; 
that  he  can  be  as  well  a  faithful  witness 
and  just  judge  for  himself,  as  against  him¬ 
self. 

4.  Likewise  this  practice  will  defend  us, 
as  from  the  discomforts  of  harsh  censure, 
so  from  the  mistakes  and  miscarriages  to 
which  the  more  favourable  opinions  of  men, 
or  their  flattering  expressions  (those  lus¬ 
cious  poisons),  may  expose  us.* 

- Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 

Non  possit,  cum  laudatur. - 

It  is  not  only  true  of  great  men,  but  even 
of  all  men :  the  common  nature  of  men 
disposeth  them  to  be  credulous  when  they 
are  commended,  or  receive  any  signifies^ 
tion  of  esteem  from  others :  every  ear  is  ' 
tickled  with  this  niurrev  ur.oucua,  this  swreet 
music  of  applause :  but  we  are  not  to  rely 
upon  others’  imperfect  and  ill-grounded 
judgment,  so  much  as  upon  our  own  more 
certain  knowledge  concerning  ourselves: 

- ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas. 

Take  no  man’s  word  before  thine  own 
sense,  in  what  concerns  thine  own  case  and 
character,  is  an  advice  deserving  our  re¬ 
gard  and  practice :  for  that  a  man  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  is  able  to  be  a  skilful  and 
indifferent  umpire  between  himself  and 
others ;  that  he  is  neither  elevated  nor  de¬ 
pressed  in  mind  by  external  weights,  but 
keepeth  himself  equally  poised  in  a  just 
consistence  by  his  own  well-informed  con¬ 
science;  that  neither  his  heart  is  exaspe¬ 
rated  with  the  bitterest  gall  of  reproach, 

•  Index  ipse  sui  se  totum  explorat  ad  unyuem, 

Quid  paoceres,  ranique  ferat  quid  opinio  vulgi, 
Securus - 
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nor  his  head  intoxicated  with  the  sweetest 
wine  of  flattery,  is  an  invaluable  conveni¬ 
ence  of  life ;  or  rather  it  is  a  virtue  arguing 
a  most  strong  and  healthful  constitution  of 
soul.  How  great  a  levity  of  mind ,  how 
great  a  vanity  is  it ,  saith  a  good  father, 
setting  aside  a  man's  own  conscience ,  to 
follow  other  men's  opinion  (and  even  that 
feigned  and  forged ),  to  he  snatched  away  by 
the  wind  of  false  praise ,  to  rejoice  in  being 
circumvented ,  and  to  receive  being  mocked 
for  a  benefit /f  From  being  thus  abused, 
this  practice  alone  can  secure  us:  if  we 
know  ourselves  well,  we  cannot  so  easily 
be  deluded  by  the  mistakes  of  others  con¬ 
cerning  us,  on  either  hand. 

5.  Likewise,  further  upon  the  same,  this 
practice  will  conduce  to  qualify  our  opi¬ 
nions,  and  moderate  our  passions  toward 
others ;  so  that  without  intemperate  anger, 
or  bitterness,  we  may  bear  the  faults,  er¬ 
rors,  and  infirmities  of  our  brethren ;  that 
we  shall  be  benign  in  our  carriage,  and 
gentle  in  our  censures  even  toward  them 
who  do  not  behave  themselves  so  well  and 
wisely  as  they  shoidd  do.  St.  Paul  thus 
admonisheth  the  Galatians :  Brethren ,  if  a 
man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault ,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  (the  more  spiritual,  whether  in 
truth,  or  in  our  own  esteem,  the  more 
especially  are  we  obliged  hereto)  restore 
such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ,  con¬ 
sidering  thyself,  lest  thou  maybe  also  tempt¬ 
ed :c  exe-ruv  euturav,  looking  upon,  or  spying 
into  thyself ;  such  considering  ourselves, 
taking  notice  of  our  own  infirmity  within, 
perceiving  how  subject  we  are  to  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  temptation,  and  that  hence  it 
may  be  our  own  case  to  fall  and  falter,  if 
occasion  concur  with  our  weakness ;  dis¬ 
cerning  this,  I  say,  as  it  will  be  a  reason 
obliging,  so  it  may  be  an  instrument  con¬ 
ducing  to  a  mitigation  of  spirit  toward 
those  whom  we  see  overtaken  with  mis¬ 
take,  or  overborne  by  frailty. A  Why  dost 
thou  see  a  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but 
dost  not  consider  the  beam  in  thine  own 
eye?*  is  our  Saviour’s  question.  Why  a 
man  should  do  so,  there  cannot,  as  he 
implies,  any  good  reason  be  assigned;  it 
is  a  very  unreasonable  and  inexcusable 
miscarriage:  but  whence  a  man  doeth  so 
is  obvious  and  plain ;  it  is  because  he  cu¬ 
riously  pries  into  other  men’s  doings,  and 
carelessly  neglecteth  the  observation  of  his 
own  heart.  Did  we  reflect  our  sight  in- 

t  Qua;  haec  tanta  levitas  est  animi,  quae  t&nta  vani- 
tas  relieta  propria  conscientia  aiicnam  opiuionem 
sequi,  et  quiriem  detain  atquo  simulatam  ;  rapi  vento 
fal.sae  laudationis,  gaudere  ad  circumventionem  suam, 
et  illusionem  pro  henedcio  accipere  ? — Uier.  (vel 
Patilinus)  ad  Cclant. 

c  Gal.  vi.  1.  a  Marc.  Ant.  xi.  18.  •  Matt,  vit  2. 
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wards,  we  should  be  move  apt  to  mark  our 
own  faults,  and  less  ready  to  discover  those 
of  others ;  or,  however,  we  should  be  more 
gently  affected  in  regard  to  them :  for  he 
that  knows  himself  a  beggarly  wretch,  will 
he  reproach  poverty  to  another?  he  that 
consulting  the  glass  doth  find  himself  ill- 
favoured,  will  he  upbraid  another  for  want 
of  grace  or  beauty  ?  he  that  perceives  that 
the  dart  will  rebound,  and  thereby  wound 
himself,  will  he  not  be  careful  of  flinging 
it?  will  a  man  be  forward  in  pronouncing 
a  heavy  sentence  against  another,  who  con¬ 
siders  himself  by  plain  consequence  involved 
in  the  condemnation  thereof  ?  Should  a 
man  do  so,  he  doth  at  least  render  him¬ 
self  uncapable  of  apology  or  excuse :  so  we 
are  told  by  St.  Paul :  Every  censurer  («; 
o  «;<>«»)  is  (saith  he)  inexcusable;  for 
that  in  arraigning  another  he  condemns  him¬ 
self,  1  guilty  is  he  of  inexcusable  folly,  or 
impudence ;  of  folly  and  blindness,  if  he  see 
not ;  of  extreme  impudence,  if,  seeing  his 
own  obnoxiousness,  he  will  not  abstain 
from  judging  others  for  that,  of  which 
himself  is  guilty  in  the  same  kind,  or  equi¬ 
valently  in  some  other.  You  know  how 
David  was  caught  by  Nathan,  and  unwarily 
adjudged  himself  to  death:*  and  so  may 
every  man  expose  himself,  that  is  rigorous 
in  censure  toward  others,  without  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  himself,  and  considering  his  own 
heart ;  wherein  he  shall  find  so  much  ground 
and  matter  of  being  angry  with,  and  judg¬ 
ing  himself.*  If  we  will  be  fierce  and  keen, 
it  is  reason  we  should  be  so  first,  and  chiefly 
there  where  our  greatest  enemies  do  abide, 
whence  most  mischief  ariseth  to  us  ;  where 
there  is  fittest  matter,  and  justest  cause  of 
passion :  thus  is  this  practice  a  most  pro¬ 
per  and  effectual  remedy  for  those  baneful 
vices  of  pride  and  peevishness  in  ourselves, 
of  malignity  and  fury  toward  others.  But 
further, 

6.  The  observation  of  our  heart  yieldeth 
great  advantage,  in  being  very  conducible 
to  render  men  truly  wise  and  prudent,  in 
those  things  especially  which  most  nearly 
concern  them  ;  giving  them  to  see  before 
them,  and  to  understand  what  they  do; 
and  to  proceed  with  security ;  as  contrarily 
the  neglect  thereof  rendereth  men  unad¬ 
vised  and  uncertain  in  their  doings.  A 
main  point  of  prudence  consisteth  in  suit¬ 
ing  a  man’s  undertakings  to  his  powers  and 
capacities ;  in  not  attempting  things  sur- 

*  Si  voluraus  jpqui  rerum  omnium  judices  esse,  hoc 
primuin  nobis  suadeamus,  neminein  esse  nostrum  sine 
culpa.  —  Stn.  </<"  Ira. 

7Loyy>u>/jc.r,>  btboeu  rraff’i  ro7(  ccu&'TctiCvtri,  r \y,v 
ioturcZ. — Cato  Maj.  Plut.  p.  624. 
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passing  his  ability  or  fitness ;  and  in  nc 
declining  such  useful  or  beneficial  attempt 
as  he  may  well  compass.  Some  are  ovet 
bold  and  rash  in  setting  upon  things  be 
yond  their  strength  to  accomplish,  or  ski 
to  manage ;  whence  commonly  with  sham 
and  sorrow  they  are  defeated  in  their  er 
terprises ;  others  are  over-backward  an 
diffident,  so  as  not  to  adventure  upon  who 
they  may  with  good  advantage,  or  perhap 
ought  to  perform  ;  thence  depriving  then: 
selves  of  the  beneflts  they  might  obtain,  o 
omitting  the  duties  which  they  are  oblige 
to :  both  which  inconveniences  usually  d 
proceed  from  the  not  looking  into  an 
studying  the  heart ;  for  the  most  and  greal 
est  impediments  of  action  do  lie  there ;  be 
ing  grounded  upon  inward  indispositions 
or  disagreeableness  of  men’s  temper,  ca 
pacitv,  inclination,  to  the  matters  to  whic 
they  apply  themselves.  A  tender  foot  wi 
be  galled  and  lamed,  if  you  set  it  going  i 
rugged  paths ;  a  weak  head  will  turn,  i 
you  place  it  high,  or  upon  the  brink  of 
precipice ;  a  soft  spirit  cannot  well  core 
port  with  boisterous  employment ;  he  tha 
naturally  affects  calm  and  quiet,  must  nc 
hope  to  come  off  well,  if  he  engage  himsel 
upon  affairs  exposed  to  abundance  of  car 
and  tumult ;  nor  will  he,  if  he  be  wei 
studied  this  way,  and  rightly  understan 
himself,  adventure  thereupon.  It  was  a 
well  according  to  wisdom  as  modesty  tha 
David  could  say,  My  heart  is  not  haughty 
nor  mine  eyes  lofty ,  neither  do  I  exercise  my 
self  in  great  matters ,  or  in  things  too  hig 
for  me.h  In  every  undertaking,  tw'o  thing 
occur  to  be  considered :  what  of  difficult 
is  found  therein,  and  what  of  temptation 
whether  it  can  be  done,  and  whether  i 
should  be  done.  It  is  a  folly  to  spend  ou 
care  and  pains  upon  that  which  is  too  bar 
for  us  to  effect ;  and  it  is  worse  than  so,  t 
adventure  upon  that  which  most  probabl 
will  bring  us  into  sin,  and  hurt  our  souls 
only  the  study  of  ourselves,  weighing  ou 
power,  and  trying  our  temper,  will  preven 
both:  he  that  doeth  this  may  common) 
foresee  what,  the  case  being  put,  he  shal 
do  ;  that  if  such  a  temptation  doth  assaul 
him  in  such  circumstances,  his  inclination 
will  be  apt  to  comply  therewith,  and  h 
shall  scarce  be  able  to  resist ;  that,  for  in 
stance,  he  shall  wax  haughty  in  a  state  o 
dignity,  become  luxurious  in  abundance  o 
wealth,  be  distracted  with  care  in  a  bus; 
employment ;  and  therefore  he  will  not  b 
so  forward  to  engage  himself  upon  sue! 
occasions,  danger  and  mischief  being  si 
vividly  pre-represent ed  to  his  sight.  Bti 
11  Tsai.  cxxxL  1. 
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he  that  pondereth  not  his  own  heart  is  ready 
to  presume,  that,  be  the  business  what  it 
will,  he  shall  come  off  well ;  and  so  unad¬ 
visedly  rusheth  into  the  snare :  he  assumes 
unwieldy  burdens  upon  his  shoulders,  which 
he  soon  feeleth  sorely  to  oppress  and  pain 
him  ;  which  he  can  neither  bear  with  ease, 
nor  put  off  with  convenience.  When,  for 
instance,  the  prophet  told  Hazael  what 
cruelties  and  rapines  should,  when  he  got 
power  and  opportunity,  be  committed  by 
him  ;  you  see  how  he  was  startled  at  the 
report:  Am  I  a  dog?'  saith  he;  that  is, 
Can  I  be  so  vile  and  base?  Yes,  he  might 
himself  have  perceived  that  he  should  in 
likelihood  be  so  ;  the  probability  of  his  do¬ 
ing  as  the  prophet  said,  had  been  no  great 
news  to  him,  if  he  had  observed  his  own 
inclinations.  Good  Agur,  on  the  other  side, 
did  better  understand  himself,  when  he 
prayed,  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches , 
hut  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  A 
He  was  conscious  of  natural  infirmity,  and 
therefore  afraid  of  being  in  a  condition  that 
might  prevail  upon  it ;  of  great  wealth,  lest 
it  should  tempt  him  to  forgetfulness  and 
neglect  of  God  (lest,  saith  he,  I  he  full  and 
deny  thee ,  and  say ,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?)  of 
extreme  want,  lest  it  should  put  him  upon 
unjust,  dishonest,  and  impious  courses  to 
maintain  his  life  (lest,  adds  he,  I  he  poor 
and  steal ,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in 
vain.)  He  saw,  by  looking  into  himself, 
that  self-love  (the  root  of  pride  and  injus¬ 
tice)  was  potent  in  him,  and  formidable, 
when  occasion  should  favour  it,  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  imploring  divine  aid,  he  strove  to 
decline  the  advantages  and  occasions  of  it. 
It  was  good  counsel  which  Xenophon  tells 
us  the  oracle  gave  Croesus,  consulting  about 
the  success  of  his  attempt  against  Cyrus, 
lat/Tov  yivQiffKuv  ivbx  'iuuv  K oiitn  Ti^trus'  Know¬ 
ing  thyself,  thou  sha/t  pass  on  happily k  (in 
the  course  of  thy  life  and  undertakings.) 
Had  he,  considering  his  own  ability,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  dubious  event  of  things  (that 
as  he  could  not  promise  himself  good  for¬ 
tune,  so  he  did  not  know  how  he  should 
comport  with  bad  ;  being  not  sure  that  he 
should  overcome  either  his  enemies  or  him¬ 
self) — thus,  I  say,  had  he  complied  with 
the  oracle’s  advice,  he  might  have  escaped 
the  loss  and  sorrow  which  befell  him.  So 
is  it  with  us :  if  we  know  not  the  burden 
of  our  vessel,  we  shall  either  put  more  sail 
to  it  than  it  can  bear,  or  less  than  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  carry  it  on ;  it  will  be  overladen,  or 
want  fit  ballast.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  our 
capacities,  we  shall  either  soar  too  high 
with  a  dangerous  confidence,  or  grovel 
1  2  Kings  xii.  8.  1  Prov.  xxx.  8.  *  De  Cyrl  Instit.  7. 
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below  in  a  sluggish  listlessness :  studying 
ourselves  will  help  to  preserve  us  in  a 
middle  pitch,  will  direct  us  in  a  moderate 
course,  wherein  we  may  proceed  with  suf¬ 
ficient  courage  and  alacrity,  with  a  prudent 
foresight,  or  at  least  with  a  comfortable 
hope  of  good  success. 

7.  Near  to  that  lies  another  considerable 
benefit  attending  this  practice,  which  is, 
that  it  will  help  to  render  us  expedite  in 
our  resolutions,  and  constant  to  them ;  con¬ 
sistent  with  ourselves,  and  uniform  in  our 
proceedings ;  whence  will  arise  both  great 
convenience  to  ourselves  and  satisfaction 
to  others  with  whom  we  deal  or  converse : 
as  on  the  contrary  side,  from  the  neglect 
thereof,  we  shall  become  slow  in  delibera¬ 
tion,  doubtful  in  resolution,  and  unstable 
in  performance.  When  any  occasion  of 
acting  is  presented,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
close  with  w'hat  is  agreeable  to  our  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  not  repugnant  to  our  judgment, 
if  by  due  study  and  experience  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them:  that  acquaintance  is 
a  certain  preparation  to  a  speedy  choice ; 
and  we  shall  upon  the  same  grounds  con¬ 
stantly  adhere  to  our  choice,  standing  upon 
so  firm  a  base ;  and  so  shall  neither  discom¬ 
pose  ourselves,  nor  disappoint  others  by  our 
irresolution  and  inconstancy.  But  he  that 
skills  not  his  own  heart,  first  will  dwell 
long  upon  consultation  (not  feeling  perfect¬ 
ly  whither  his  inward  bias  doth  draw  him ;) 
and  when  he  seems,  upon  some  superficial 
reason,  to  have  determined  on  one  side, 
some  discordance  to  his  own  inclination,  or 
some  latent  prejudice,  soon  discovering 
itself,  he  wavers,  and  at  length  falls  off; 
finding  that  he  hath  promised  to  himself, 
or  others,  what  he  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  perform;  so,  like  St.  James’s1  two- 
souled  man,  he  is  unsteady  in  all  his  ways. 
The  hard  student  of  himself  is  like  a  man 
that  hath  his  estate  in  numerato ,  in  ready 
cash,  all  in  his  hand,  or  at  his  command; 
he  can  presently  tell  what  he  can  do,  and 
satisfy  those  he  hath  to  do  with.  Go  to  him, 
you  may  know  where  to  have  him,  even 
just  where  you  left  him,  or  where  he  uses 
to  be ;  you  may  expect  a  sudden  despatch, 
and  you  may  rely  upon  his  word ;  for  he 
knows  beforehand  what  he  doeth,  and  shall 
continue  to  like;  why  he  determines  so  or 
so;  and  cannot  be  removed  from  his  well- 
grounded  purpose  (that  which  is  by  the 
philosopher  termed  ratio  nec  dissidens,  nec 
hcesitans,m  a  reason  that  doth  not  strive, 
nor  stick,  he  is  master  of.)  But  he  that 
neglects  this  practice,  what  he  hath  any 
title  to,  lieth  dispersed,  and  laid  up  in 
i  James  i.  8.  ■  Sen.  de  Vit.  B.  8. 
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corners  unknown  to  himself,  so  that  him¬ 
self  cannot  come  readily  by  it;  you  can 
hardly  tell  where  to  find  him ;  you  must 
wait  his  resolution;  and  when  it  is  told 
you,  you  cannot  be  assured  thereof,  nor 
anywise  satisfied  that  he  will  stick  to  his 
word,  or  his  mind:  he  knows  not  tho¬ 
roughly  what  he  would  have  himself;  can 
you  then  hope  for  a  certain  answer  from 
him?  He  cannot  well  trust  himself;  can 
you  then  rely  upon  him?  He  will  find  him¬ 
self  mistaken  and  crossed  in  his  own  choice ; 
can  you  expect  less?  Quid  est  sapiential 
semper  idem  velle,  utque  idem  nolle:"  Con¬ 
stancy  to  a  man’s  self  is,  saith  he,  the  very 
being  of  wisdom :  however,  nothing  more 
beseems  a  man,  more  commends  him  to 
society,  and  suits  him  to  business,  is  more 
pleasant  and  grateful  to  those  who  have  to 
do  with  him,  than  such  a  clear,  uniform, 
steady  disposition  of  mind ;  such  a  smooth 
and  even  tenor  of  action;  nothing  renders 
conversation  and  commerce  more  unplea¬ 
sant,  than  a  fickle  lubricity  of  humour,  and 
unaccountable  deformity  of  behaviour :  that 
study  therefore  is  very  useful,  which  con- 
duceth  to  breed  and  maintain  the  one,  and 
which  removeth  the  other. 

8.  Again,  another  valuable  convenience 
of  this  practice  is,  that  it  disposeth  unto 
and  preserveth  a  man’s  mind  in  a  sober 
temper,  agreeable  to  his  state,  and  to  the 
circumstances  into  which  he  is  cast;  such 
a  temper  I  mean  as  that  which  the  Wise 
Man  prescribes,  where  he  saith,  In  the  day 
of  prosperity  be  joyful;  but  in  the  day  of 
udversity  consider.0  It  is  apt  to  beget  either 
a  comfortable  joy,  or  a  wholesome  regret, 
according  as  the  interior  condition  of  his 
soul  (that  wherein  the  chief  cause  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other  affection  is  grounded) 
doth  seasonably  and  justly  require.  To 
be  transported  with  mirth  and  jollity  in  a 
state  of  grievous  misery,  when  reason  itself 
demands  sorrow  and  pity ;  to  be  sad  and 
dumpish  when  all  things  flow'  prosperously; 
either  of  those  will  seem  marvellously  in¬ 
congruous,  and  argue  a  kind  of  stupidity 
in  him  that  so  behaves  himself.  Now  there 
is  not  in  truth  any  calamity  so  disastrous 
as  that  which  befalls  us  within  ourselves, 
no  prosperity  so  worthily  delightful  as  the 
good  proceeding  of  affairs  in  our  souls:  it 
is  the  most  excellent  pleasure  a  man  is  ca¬ 
pable  of,  that  which  doth  spring  from  the 
being  conscious,  that  his  mind  doth  itoiour- 
4*',p  as  St.  John  speaks,  that  is,  go  well 
forward  in  a  happy  course,  that  good 
thoughts  freely  do  spring  up,  that  good 
inclinations  are  strong  and  prevalent,  that 
n  Sen.  Ep.  20.  “Eccles.  vii.  14.  r  3  John  i.  2. 
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good  habits  of  mind  wax  vigorous,  that  the 
love  of  goodness  is  improved,  that  he  ge¬ 
nerally  doth  thrive  in  health  and  strength 
spiritual.  No  increase  of  treasure  can 
affect  the  covetous,  no  rising  in  power  and 
dignity  can  satisfy  the  ambitious,  no  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  sensual  entertainments  can  ravish 
the  voluptuous  man  with  so  true  or  great 
content,  as  the  sensible  proficiency  in  vir¬ 
tuous  and  pious  dispositions  of  soul,  grow¬ 
ing  richer  unto  God,  and  stronger  in  the 
hopes  of  his  favour,  do  produce  in  him  that 
doth  affect  it,  and  can  perceive  it:  it  is  a 
joy  in  all  respects  incomparable;  only  wdse 
and  reasonable,  pure  and  innocent,  firm 
and  durable.  A“>  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
so  that  we  discern,  that  within  our  hearts 
bad  thoughts  do  swarm  and  multiply,  bad 
appetites  do  sway,  bad  customs  do  encroach 
upon  us ;  that  desire  of  and  delight  in  good 
things  decay;  that  we  become  more  dark, 
dull,  unsettled  in  our  spiritual  apprehen¬ 
sions,  more  feeble  and  languid  in  our  pro¬ 
secutions  of  virtue,  it  is  a  great  benefit 
to  have  a  timely  remorse  prompting  and 
urging  us  to  endeavour  a  deliverance  from 
so  unhappy  a  condition:  but  no  man  can 
W'ell  either  enjoy  that  comfortable  delight, 
or  be  affected  with  this  profitable  sorrow, 
who  doth  not  with  a  careful  attention  view 
his  heart,  and  descry  how  things  go  there. 
This  consideration  mindeth  of  a  further 
and  more  general  advantage  accruing  from 
this  practice;  which  is  this,  that, 

9.  A  serious  inspection  into  our  hearts 
doth  much  avail  toward  the  reformation  of 
our  hearts  and  lives ;  curing  the  distempers 
and  correcting  the  vices  of  them.  For  to 
the  curing  any  disease  it  is  requisite  to 
know  the  complexion  and  temper  of  the 
patient,  and  the  part  affected,  and  the  next 
causes  thereof.  As  the  most  grievous  of 
bodily  diseases  are  seated  in,  or  do  proceed 
from,  the  entrails ;  but  not  all  of  them  from 
the  same  one  of  them ;  and  the  same  dis¬ 
ease  depends  upon  the  distemper  sometimes 
of  one,  sometimes  of  another  among  them: 
so  do  all  vices  (as  our  Saviour  expressly 
teacheth)  issue  from  the  heart,  or  interior 
man ; q  some  from  one,  some  from  another 
part  or  region  thereof ;  and  the  same  from 
different  parts:  sometimes  natural  temper, 
sometimes  false  opinion,  sometimes  evil 
custom,  is  the  root  of  the  same  kind  of  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  it  is  expedient  we  should  know 
distinctly  which  of  them  in  particular  cases 
is  the  root,  that  accordingly  we  may  un¬ 
derstand  what  method  of  cure  to  use, 
whence  to  fetch  the  remedy ,  where  to  apply 
it ;  for  unskilfulness  in  these  points  may 
s  Matt.  xv.  IS. 
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frustrate  our  endeavours  of  amendment. 
If  the  mischief  proceed  from  natural  in¬ 
clination,  we  must  not  hope  ever  utterly  to 
subdue  it,  nor  to  free  ourselves  suddenly 
from  the  incursions  thereof;  nor  is  bare 
reasoning  a  proper  weapon  against  it,  it 
being  g-rounded  in  the  original  constitution 
of  the  soul,  either  immediately,  or  as  linked 
to  the  body  ;  which  by  no  operation  of  our 
mind  can  be  soon  altered;  for,  No  wisdom 
(as  Seneca  speaketh  well)  can  remove  the 
natural  vices  of  body  or  mind;  what  is  in¬ 
fixed  and  inbred  may  be  allayed  by  art ,  not 
subdued .*  Reason  alone  and  directly  is  not 
able  to  grapple  therewith  ;  she  will  break 
her  teeth  upon  so  tough  and  knotty  mat¬ 
ter  :  it  will  weary  her  arms  in  vain  to  swim 
against  the  rapid  current  of  natural  pro¬ 
pension  ;  the  violent  eruptions  thereof  may 
indeed  somewhat  be  restrained  ;  occasions 
of  complying  therewith  may  often  be  de¬ 
clined;  it  may  in  time,  and  by  degrees,  be 
weakened  by  subtracting  the  food  and  in¬ 
centives  thereof:  but  especially  devils  of 
this  kind  must,  as  our  Saviour  instruct¬ 
ed  us,  be  ejected  by  humble,  earnest,  and 
frequent  invocation  of  divine  assistance ; 
without  which  other  means  commonly  will 
prove  ineffectual.  But  if  the  vice  proceed 
only  from  ill  habit,  or  the  prevalence  of  bad 
custom,  we  are  to  oppose  a  contrary  custom 
thereto,  presently  disusing  that  practice, 
and  acting  otherwise,  so  shall  we  easily  re¬ 
move  and  extirpate  it :  f  if  neither  of  these 
causes  are  discernible,  we  may  presume  our 
indisposition  is  derived  from  ill  opinion; 
and  that  consequently  our  best  course  of 
redressing  it,  is  to  examine  the  reason  of 
the  thing;  to  get  clear  and  right  appre¬ 
hensions  concerning  it.  For  example,  if 
we  observe  ourselves  apt  to  be  frequently 
transported  with  anger,  let  us  look  into  our 
hearts,  and  take  notice  whether  the  root 
of  that  distemper  be  a  choleric  complexion, 
or  whether  it  arise  from  an  habitual  indul¬ 
gence  to  ourselves  of  being  moved  upon 
slight  causes,  whereby  a  peevish  humour 
is  grown  upon  us;  or  whether  it  cometh 
from  vain  conceits  of  ourselves,  as  of  per¬ 
sons  unto  whom  extraordinary  deference 
and  observance  is  due,  so  that  no  man 
should  presume  to  dissent  from  our  opi¬ 
nion,  or  contravene  our  desire ;  and  as  we 
find,  so  we  must  respectively  proceed  in 
repressing  the  causes  of  this  disease ;  pray¬ 
ing,  if  it  arise  from  nature,  to  the  Omni¬ 
potent  (the  only  Lord  and  Commander  of 
nature),  that  he  would  by  his  grace  free 

*  Nulla  sapientia  naturalia  corporis  aut  animi  vitia 
ponuntur  :  quicquid  infixum  ct  ingcuituin  est  lenitur 
arte,  non  vincitur.— Sen.  Ep.  11. 
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us  from  that  inflammable  temper,  and  en¬ 
able  us  to  govern  our  passion;  withal 
shunning  occasions  of  being  provoked; 
abstaining  from  such  diet,  such  business, 
such  company,  as  naturally  do  kindle  or 
ferment  that  humour :  if  the  malady  grow 
from  custom,  using  ourselves  to  bear  pa¬ 
tiently  harsh  words,  unkind  dealings,  cross 
accidents ;  if  our  opinion  dispose  us  thereto, 
reasoning  ourselves  into  moderate  conceits 
about  ourselves,  considering  the  reasons 
that  may  acquit  or  excuse  others  to  us 
upon  occasion  of  offence :  using  all,  or  some 
of  these  means,  or  the  like,  such  as  the 
observation  of  our  heart  shall  discover  to 
us  to  be  most  proper  and  suitable  to  the 
nature  or  to  the  cause  of  this  distemper 
infesting  us,  we  shall  wholly,  or  in  good 
part,  rid  ourselves  from  it.  Again  (to  ad¬ 
join  another  example,  the  matter  seeming 
to  deserve  our  heed),  suppose  we  experi¬ 
ence  ourselves  inclining  to  covetousness, 
eager  in  getting,  solicitous  in  keeping,  un¬ 
willing  to  part  with  our  goods  upon  rea¬ 
sonable  occasion  (for  the  maintenance  of 
our  convenient  respect  in  the  world,  or  for 
relieving  the  needs  of  our  brethren,  or  for 
serving  the  public,  or  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  piety  and  virtue  ;)  let  us  then 
look,  and  see  whether  this  ariseth  from  a 
natural  straitness,  hardness,  suspiciousness , 
or  diffidence  of  heart  (some  such  disposi¬ 
tions  may  be  observed  in  men),  or  from 
being,  by  our  education,  or  manner  of  life, 
inured  to  such  a  love  of  getting,  or  of  spa¬ 
ring,  or  of  tenacity;  fir  whether  it  springs 
from  conceits  about  the  worth  or  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  wealth  (that,  without  being  fur¬ 
nished  with  heaps  of  treasure,  we  shall 
come  into  danger  of  want  or  disgrace ;  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  maintain  our  life,  or 
uphold  our  credit ;  we  shall  not  enjoy  any 
thing,  or  be  any  bodies  among  men  ;)  let 
us,  I  say,  by  examining  our  hearts,  find 
out  from  which  of  these  springs  this  sor¬ 
did  disposition  floweth,  and  accordingly 
strive  to  correct  it ;  either  praying  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  that  he  would  enlarge  and 
supple  our  heart,  if  it  be  natural  to  us  ; 
or  addicting  ourselves  upon  reasonable 
occasion  to  liberality  and  free  expense,  if 
custom  hath  therein  prevailed  upon  us ;  or 
if  vain  surmises  have  seduced  us,  rectify¬ 
ing  our  judgments  ;  as  by  other  good  dis¬ 
courses,  proper  against  that  brutish  vice, 
so  especially  by  considering  that  God  is 
most  good  and  bountiful,  and  tender  of  our 
being  overwhelmed  with  need;  that  he 
continually  wateheth  over  us,  so  that  he 
cannot  but  see,  and  will  regard  what  we 
want ;  and  that  he  faithfully  hath  promised, 
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if  we  endeavour  to  please  him,  and  use  a 
moderate  diligence  in  honest  wavs  to  main¬ 
tain  ourselves,  that  he  will  yield  his  bless¬ 
ing,  and  never  will  leave  us  destitute.  So 
in  all  cases  we  may  proceed  discreetly  in 
the  cure  of  our  spiritual,  distempers,  and 
in  withstanding  the  temptations  to  sin  that 
assault  us,  if  we  do  but  search  into  our 
hearts,  and  learn  thence,  whence  they  flow, 
and  by  what  they  are  nourished. 

10.  This  practice  further  doth  particu¬ 
larly  serve  to  regulate  our  devotions  and 
performances  more  immediately  spiritual, 
by  showing  us  what  we  need  to  pray  for, 
what  we  are  obliged  to  give  thanks  for, 
what  it  becomes  us  to  confess  and  depre¬ 
cate  :  for  want  thereof,  we  shall  be  apt  not 
only  to  neglect,  but  indecently  to  confound, 
yea  miserably  to  pervert  these  duties ;  to 
confound  them  by  praying  for  what  is  al¬ 
ready  given  us,  is  put  into  our  hand,  or 
lies  within  our  reach ;  for  which  therefore 
we  are  not  to  pray,  but  to  render  thanks ; 
also  by  giving  thanks  formally  for  that  which 
perhaps  we  are  far  from  possessing,  and 
do  most  want ;  so,  I  say,  we  shall  be  apt  to 
confound  and  misplace,  to  render  vain  and 
chimerical  in  a  sort,  our  spiritual  addresses, 
as  wanting  due  ground  and  object ;  yea  to 
pervert  them  by  asking  for  things  really 
prejudicial  and  hurtful  to  us  (in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  stand),  and  thanking  God 
for  what  in  anger  and  judgment  he  dis- 
penseth  to  us  (so  indeed  are  many  appear¬ 
ing  goods,  grateful  to  present  sense),  as 
also  deprecating  things  most  beneficial  and 
ugeful,  and  healthful  to  our  souls  ;r  ne¬ 
glecting  to  return  thanks  for  what  God 
disposeth  in  mercy  (so  are  many  things  at 
present  bitter  and  unsavoury  to  our  carnal 
appetite  and  fancy  ;)  thus  from  ignorance 
of  ourselves,  and  what  we  truly  need,  are 
we  apt  to  pervert  our  devotions,  not  only 
defeating  ourselves  of  the  advantages  they 
might  yield  us,  but  (if  God  be  not  more 
gracious  than  to  hearken  to  us,  and  to  grant 
our  wishes*)  bringing  lamentable  mischief 
on  ourselves.  Many  examples  of  these 
confusions  and  perverse  misapplications  of 
devotion  both  scripture  affords,  and  expe¬ 
rience  will  suggest,  if  we  observe  them. 
You  know  the  comparison  in  the  Gospel 
between  the  devotions  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican,  with  the  different  acceptance 
they  found :  *  the  one  was  prompt  enough 
to  give  thanks  for  the  graces  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  advantages  he  conceived 
that  he  had  in  his  qualities  and  in  his  per- 

)•  EvertOre  domos  totas  optantibus  ipsis 
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formances  above  others;  but  not  having 
duly  studied  himself,  did  not  perceive  that 
he  was  rather  bound  to  ask  pardon  for  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  and  the  vanity  that  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  performances,  which  rendered 
his  thanksgiving  very  improper  and  unsea¬ 
sonable.  The  other  being  conscious  of  his 
demerits  and  wants,  with  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  condition,  in  words  few,  but  full  and 
fit,  did  confess  his  unworthiness  (which  to 
do  did  best  beseem  him),  and  implored 
mercy  (which  was  the  thing  he  chiefly 
needed;)  so  was  his  discreet  prayer  bet¬ 
ter  accepted  than  the  other’s  impertinent 
thanksgiving:  I  tell  you  (saith  our  Saviour) 
this  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified 
rather  than  the  other.1  The  two  sons  of 
Zebedee,  conceiting  that  our  Lord  would 
shortly  become  a  great  prince,  and  affect¬ 
ing  to  become  favourites  then,  did  confi¬ 
dently  sue  for  the  next  place  of  dignity 
about  him :  our  Lord  repressed  their  fond 
ambition  by  downright  telling  them  first, 
that  they  knew  not  what  they  asked then 
by  demanding  of  them  whether  they  were 
able  to  undergo  the  trials  they  should  meet 
with ;  implying  what  they  should  rather 
have  requested,  that  they  more  needed  hu¬ 
mility  and  patience,  than  pomp  and  plea¬ 
sure  :  and  it  was  the  same  two  persons,  whose 
intemperate  zeal  he  otherwhere  checked 
with  an  o'lSart  e'to v  vuvuhto;.  Ye  know 
not  of  what  spirit  ye  are:'  and  no  wonder, 
if  they,  who  knew  not  what  they  were,  did 
ask  they  knew  not  what ;  that,  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  own  hearts,  they  should  indite 
absurd  petitions ;  that  in  such  a  case  they 
should  desire  things,  not  only  incongruous 
and  inconvenient,  but  dangerous  and  de¬ 
structive  to  themselves.  For  to  make  a 
right  distinction  of  these  duties ;  to  be  able 
discreetly  and  pertinently,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  to  converse  with  God,  it  is  requi¬ 
site  to  look  into  our  hearts,  and  from  them 
to  take  fit  matter,  due  measure,  right  sea¬ 
son  of  request,  and  of  acknowledgment 
respectively;  things  commonly  not  being 
as  they  appear  to  our  present  sense,  or  to 
our  gross  conceit,  in  themselves,  or  in  their 
degree,  good  or  bad  ;  but  according  to  the 
disposition  of  our  hearts,  and  the  effects 
they  work  upon  them.  That  is  not  good 
which  pleaseth  our  sense  and  fancy ;  nor 
that  bad  which  disgusts  them ;  but  that  is 
good,  which  rendereth  our  heart  wiser  and 
better,  which  correcteth  our  inclinations, 
composeth  our  affections,  informeth  our 
judgments  rightly,  and  purifieth  our  in¬ 
tentions  ;  that  is  bad,  which  hath  contrary 
effects  within  us.  We,  it  is  likely,  should 

*  Luke  xviii.  14.  u  Matt.  xx.  '21.  v  Luke  ix.  56. 
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pray  with  greatest  seriousness  and  earnest¬ 
ness  for  the  removal  of  those  infirmities,  for 
ease  from  those  afflictions ;  which  we  see 
the  holy  apostles  (being  better  instructed  in 
things,  being  more  acquainted  with  them¬ 
selves)  did  rejoice,  did  glory  in,  did  give 
thanks  for ;  as  finding  the  wholesome  ope¬ 
ration  they  had  upon  their  hearts  ;w  that  by 
them  their  virtues  were  exercised  and  im¬ 
proved,  their  faith  tried,  their  patience  in¬ 
creased,  their  hope  confirmed ;  that,  to  use 
the  apostle’s  words,  they  did  in  the  sequel 
return  the  peaceful  fruit  of  righteousness  to 
those  who  were  exercised  by  them.*  But 
leaving  this  point,  though  deserving  per¬ 
haps  further  consideration,  I  proceed,  and 
say  further,  that, 

11.  The  continual  visitation  of  our  in¬ 
ward  parts  doth  not  only  yield  much  ad¬ 
vantage  (as  in  some  measure  hath  been 
showed)  at  the  long-run,  by  influence  at 
the  spring-head  upon  the  principles  and 
causes  of  action,  but  doth  immediately  con¬ 
duce  to  good  practice,  preventing  and  sti¬ 
fling  in  the  very  birth  many  sinful  and  vain 
practices:  that  so  many  indiscreet  and  im¬ 
pertinent  ,  so  many  irregular  and  unsavoury, 
so  many  unjust  and  uncharitable  speeches 
do  issue  from  our  mouths,  it  is  especially 
because  we  are  not  then  employed  upon 
this  duty ;  are  not  watching  over  our  hearts, 
and  observing  those  inward  fountains  (levity 
and  wantonness  of  thought,  precipitancy 
and  disorder  of  passion)  from  whence  they 
overflow :  were  we  intent  there,  we  should 
perhaps  endeavour  to  stop  the  current, 
and  contain  these  inward  bad  motions  from 
venting  themselves.  The  like  we  may  say 
concerning  many  unwarrantable  actions, 
into  which  we  inconsiderately  plunge  our¬ 
selves,  not  heeding  whence  they  spring: 
did  we  regard  that  such  actions  wrere 
arising  from  ambitious,  covetous,  fro  ward 
dispositions,  or  from  certain  ill-grounded 
prejudices  lurking  in  our  minds,  we  should 
often  surely  forbear  them:  but  while  we 
keep  none,  or  bad  sentinels  ;  while  in  the 
custody  of  our  hearts  we  sleep,  or  are 
drowsy ;  while  we  neglect  to  examine  and 
weigh  our  actions,  what  they  are  and  whence 
they  come,  they  (although  very  bad  and 
hurtful)  do  steal  by  us,  and  pass  as  friends, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  them,  but  in  their 
woful  consequences.  What  efficacy  the 
consideration  of  God’s  omnipresent  eye, 
beholding  all  our  doings,  hath,  and  how 
all  wise  men  do  press  it  as  a  powerful 
means  to  contain  us  from  bad  action,  you 
cannot  but  well  know ;  as  likewise  that 

w  James  i.  2;  Rom.  v.  3  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  6 ;  Oal.  vi.  14  ; 
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some  of  them,  in  order  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  directus  to  conceive  ourselves  always 
under  the  inspection  of  some  person  es¬ 
pecially  venerable  for  his  worth,  or  for  his 
relation  to  us,  whom  we  should  be  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  displease  :  y  and  surely,  were 
the  faith  concerning  God’s  presence,  or  the 
fancy  concerning  the  presence  of  a  Cato, 
or  a  Laelius,  strong  enough,  they  could 
not  but  have  great  effect:  however,  did 
we  but  live,  even  in  our  own  presence, 
under  the  eye  of  our  own  judgment  and 
conscience  ;  regarding  not  only  the  matter 
and  body,  but  the  reason  and  ground,  that 
is  the  soul,  of  our  actings  ;  even  that  would 
do  much ;  the  love  and  reverence  of  our¬ 
selves  would  somewhat  check  and  control 
us ;  we  should  fear  to  offend,  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  vilify  even  ourselves  by  fond  or 
foul  proceedings  ;  it  would,  in  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  esteem,  supply  the  room  of  any  other 
keeper  or  monitor,  if  we  could  thus  keep 
ourselves ; 1  If  (saith  he)  we  have  so  far 
profited ,  as  to  have  got  a  reverence  of  our¬ 
selves ,  we  may  then  well  let  go  a  tutor ,  or 
pedagogue.* 

12.  This  practice  doth  much  conduce 
to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
general  dispositions  of  mankind,  which  is 
an  excellent  and  most  useful  part  of  wis¬ 
dom:  for  the  principal  inclinations  and 
first  motions  of  the  soul  are  like  in  all  men ; 
whence  he  that  by  diligent  study  of  him¬ 
self  hath  observed  them  in  his  own  soul, 
may  thence  collect  them  to  be  in  others ; 
he  hath  at  least  a  great  advantage  of  easily 
tracing  them,  of  soon  descrying  them,  of 
clearly  perceiving  them  in  those  he  con- 
verseth  with ;  the  which  knowledge  is  of 
great  use,  as  directing  us  how  to  accom¬ 
modate  ourselves  in  our  behaviour  and 
dealing  with  others. 

No  man  indeed  can  be  a  good  instructor 
or  adviser  in  moral  affairs,  who  hath  not 
attained  this  skill,  and  doth  not  well  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  man:  his  precepts 
and  rules  will  certainly  be  fallacious,  or  mis¬ 
applied  without  it :  this  is  that,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  dictates  of  the  Stoics  and  other 
such  philosophers  so  extravagant  and  un- 
practicable,  because  they  framed  them  not 
according  to  the  real  nature  of  man,  such  as 
is  existent  in  the  world,  but  according  to  an 
idea  formed  in  their  own  imaginations. 

Some  caution  indeed  is  in  this  matter  to 
be  used,  that  those  motions  of  soul,  which 
proceed  from  particular  temper  and  com¬ 
plexion,  from  supervenient  principles  or 

•  Cum  jam  profeceris  tantiim,  ut  sit  tibi  etiam  tui 
reverentia,  licebit  dimittas  p&dugogum. —  Seneca. 
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habits,  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  natural  and  common  unto  all : 
which  distinction  to  make,  is  of  great  use 
and  benefit,  in  order  to  the  governing,  re¬ 
straining,  or  correcting  them. 

If  there  be  any  in  us,  which  are  not  ob¬ 
servable  in  any  other  men ;  or  in  other  men, 
which  are  not  in  us ;  those  do  not  arise  from 
common  nature,  but  from  the  particular 
disposition  of  one  or  other  respectively. 

13.  I  add  lastly,  that  universally  this 
practice  is  requisite  and  necessary  for  the 
well  governing  of  our  heart.  Politicians 
inculcate  much,  that  to  the  well  governing 
of  a  people,  squaring  fit  laws  for  it,  and 
keeping  it  in  good  order,  the  nature  and 
humour  of  that  people  should  be  chiefly 
heeded  and  well  understood ;  for  that  the 
grave  Romans  and  light  Greeks,  the  soft 
Persians  and  stout  Germans,  the  subtle 
Africans  and  gross  Scythians,  would  not 
be  well  managed  in  the  same  manner.  So 
to  govern  any  man's  heart  (since  the  hearts 
of  men,  as  their  faces,  and  as  their  voices, 
differ  according  to  diversities  of  complex¬ 
ion,  of  age,  of  education,  of  custom,  and 
manner  of  living),  it  conducethto  know  how 
it  is  disposed  from  any  of  those,  or  the  like 
causes.1  But  how  we  are  to  guide  and 
govern  our  hearts,  and  what  particular  in¬ 
fluence  this  practice  hath  thereupon,  I  re¬ 
serve  for  other  meditations  ;  when  we  shall 
endeavour  more  distinctly  to  show  how  we 
may  apply  our  thoughts  to  due  objects ; 
how  curb  and  correct  our  inclinations ;  how 
order  our  passions ;  how  rectify  our  opi¬ 
nions  ;  how  purify  our  intentions :  now  1 
conclude  with  the  good  Psalmist’s  requests 
to  God  Almighty :  Teach  us  thy  way,  O 
Lard;  unite  uur  hearts  to  fear  thy  name. 
Give  us  understanding ,  and  we  shall  keep 
thy  law;  yea  we  shall  observe  it  with  our 
whole  heart.  Search  tis,  O  God,  and  know 
our  hearts;  try  us,  and  know  our  thoughts; 
see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  us,  and 
lead  us  in  the  way  ever  lasting. b  Amen. 

SERMON  XLVI. 

THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  LATTER  END. 

Psalm  xc.  12 _ So  teach  us  to  number  our 

days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom. 

This  Psalm  is  upon  several  peculiar  ac¬ 
counts  very  remarkable  ;  for  its  antiquity, 
in  which  it  perhaps  doth  not  yield  to  any 
parcel  of  scripture ;  for  the  eminency  of 
its  author,  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  the 

a  Vide  Naz.  Orat.  1. 
b  Psal.  lxxxvi.  II  ;  cxix.34;  cxxxix.  23. 


greatest  of  the  ancient  prophets  (most  in 
favour,  and,  as  it  were,  most  intimate  with 
God :)  it  is  also  remarkable  for  the  form 
and  matter  thereof,  both  affording  much 
useful  instruction.  In  it  we  have  a  great 
prince,  the  governor  of  a  numerous  people, 
sequestering  his  mind  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs  to  private  medita¬ 
tions  ;  from  beholding  the  present  outward 
appearances,  to  considering  the  real  nature 
and  secret  causes  of  things ;  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  splendour  and  pomp,  of  all  the 
stir  and  tumult  about  him,  he  observes 
the  frailty  of  human  condition,  he  discerns 
the  providence  of  God  justly  ordering  all ; 
this  he  does  not  only  in  way  of  wise  consi¬ 
deration,  but  of  serious  devotion,  moulding 
his  observations  into  pious  acknowledg¬ 
ments  and  earnest  prayers  to  God :  thus 
while  he  casts  one  eye  upon  earth,  viewing 
the  occurrences  there,  lifting  up  the  other 
to  heaven,  there  seeing  God’s  all-govern¬ 
ing  hand,  thence  seeking  his  gracious  fa¬ 
vour  and  mercy.  Thus  doth  here  that  great 
and  good  man  teach  us  all  (more  particu¬ 
larly  men  of  high  estate  and  much  business) 
to  find  opportunities  of  withdrawing  their 
thoughts  from  those  things  which  com¬ 
monly  amuse  them  (the  cares,  the  glories, 
the  pleasures  of  this  world),  and  fixing 
them  upon  matters  more  improveable  to 
devotion  ;  the  transitoriness  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  and  their  subjection  to  God’s  just 
providence  ;  joining  also  to  these  medita¬ 
tions  suitable  acts  of  religion,  due  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  God,  and  humble  prayers. 
This  was  his  practice  among  the  greatest 
encumbrances  that  any  man  could  have ; 
and  it  should  also  be  ours.  Of  those  his 
devotions  addressed  to  God,  the  words  are 
part,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject 
of  my  meditation  and  present  discourse  ; 
concerning  the  meaning  of  which  1  shall 
first  touch  somewhat ;  then  propound  that 
observable  in  them,  which  1  design  to  in¬ 
sist  upon. 

The  prophet  David  hath  in  the  39th 
Psalm  a  prayer  very  near  in  words,  and  of 
kin,  it  seems,  in  sense  to  this  here :  Lara 
(prays  he)  make  me  to  know  my  end,  and  the 
measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is,  that  1  may 
know  how  frail  I  am : a  concerning  the  drift 
of  which  place,  as  well  as  of  this  here,  it 
were  obvious  to  conceive  that  both  these 
prophets  do  request  of  God,  that  he  would 
discover  to  them  the  definite  term  of  their 
life  (which  by  his  decree  he  had  fixed,  or 
however  by  his  universal  prescience  he  did 
discern  ;  concerning  which  we  have  these 
words  in  Job,  Seeing  man's  days  urc  deter - 
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mined ,  the  number  of  his  months  are  with 
thee ,  thou  hast  appointed  his  hounds ,  that 
he  cannot  pass ; h)  we  might,  I  say,  at  first 
hearing,  be  apt  to  imagine  that  their  prayer 
unto  God  is  (for  the  comfort  of  their  mind 
burdened  with  afflictions,  or  for  their  bet¬ 
ter  direction  in  the  management  of  their 
remaining  time  of  life),  that  God  would 
reveal  unto  them  the  determinate  length 
of  their  life.  But  this  sense,  which  the 
words  seem  so  naturally  to  hold  forth,  is 
by  many  of  the  Fathers  rejected,  for  that 
the  knowledge  of  our  lives’  determinate 
measure  is  not  a  fit  matter  of  prayer  to 
God ;  that  being  a  secret  reserved  by  God 
to  himself,  which  to  inquire  into  savours 
of  presumptuous  curiosity :  the  universal 
validity  of  which  reason  I  will  not  debate  ; 
but  shall  defer  so  much  to  their  judgment, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  numbering  of  our 
days  (according  to  their  sense)  doth  here 
only  imply  a  confused  indefinite  computa¬ 
tion  of  our  days’  number,  or  the  length  of 
our  life  ;  such  as,  upon  which  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  that  necessarily  our  life  cannot  be 
long  (not,  according  to  the  account  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  Psalm,  the  same  with  that 
of  Solon  in  Herodotus,  above  70  or  80 
years,  especially  as  to  purposes  of  health, 
strength,  content ;)  will  probably,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  various  accidents,  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  be  much  shorter  (7  or  10  years, 
i  according  to  a  moderate  esteem ;)  may  pos¬ 
sibly,  from  surprises  undiscoverable,  be 
very  near  to  its  period ;  by  few  instants  re- 
I  moved  from  death  (a  year,  a  month,  a  day, 
it  may  be  somewhat ’less.)  This  I  shall 
allow  to  be  the  arithmetic  that  Moses  here 
desires  to  learn ;  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
teaching  (or  making  to  know,  so  it  is  in  the 
Hebrew)  doth  import  here  (as  it  doth  other¬ 
where  frequently  in  scripture)  God’s  af¬ 
fording  the  grace  to  know  practically,  or 
with  serious  regard  to  consider  this  state 
and  measure  of  our  life  (for  in  speculation 
no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  human  life’s 
brevity  and  uncertainty ;  but  most  men  are 
so  negligent  and  stupid,  as  not  to  regard 
it  sufficiently,  not  to  employ  this  knowledge 
to  any  good  purpose.*)  This  interpretation 
1  choose,  being  in  itself  plausible  enough, 
and  countenanced  by  so  good  authority  ; 
yet  the  former  might  well  enough  (by  good 
consequence,  if  not  so  immediately)  serve 
!  my  design  ;  or  be  a  ground  able  to  support 
1  the  discourse  I  intend  to  build  upon  the 
words  ;  the  subject  whereof  briefly  will  be 

•  O"  i»Ti  C ; : > a >'  i»«T«  itt/fv-rcu  a.-yioC't  on  BLT- 

irri  for, T0>,  eCd'  ort  yiyox*  ug  to  aToUcttut.— 
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this,  that  the  consideration  of  our  lives’ 
certain  and  necessary  brevity  and  frailty, 
is  a  mean  proper  and  apt  to  dispose  us  to¬ 
ward  the  wise  conduct  of  our  remaining 
life ;  to  which  purpose  such  a  considera¬ 
tion  seems  alike  available,  as  the  knowledge 
of  its  punctual  or  definite  measure ;  or  more 
than  it,  upon  the  same  or  greater  reasons. 

As  for  the  latter  clause,  that  we  may  ap¬ 
ply  our  hearts  to  wisdom;  it  is  according  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  we  shall  bring  the  heart 
to  wisdom;  implying,  the  application  of  our 
hearts  to  wisdom  to  be  consequent  upon  the 
skill  and  practice  (bestowed  by  God)  of 
thus  computing  our  days.  As  for  wisdom, 
that  may  denote  either  sapience,  a  habit  of 
knowing  what  is  true ;  or  prudence,  a  dis¬ 
position  of  choosing  what  is  good:  we  may 
here  understand  both,  especially  the  latter ; 
for,  as  Tully  saith  of  philosophy,  Omnis 
summa  philosophies  ad  beate  vivendum  refer- 
turp  the  sum  or  whole  of  philosophy  refers 
to  living  happily ;  so  all  divine  wisdom  doth 
respect  good  practice.  The  word  also  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  consequences  and  adjuncts 
of  such  wisdom  (for  so  commonly  such 
words  are  wont  by  way  of  metonymy  to  de¬ 
note,  together  with  the  things  primarily 
signified,  all  that  naturally  flow  from,  or 
that  usually  are  conjoined  with  them:j-)  in 
brief  (to  cease  from  more  explaining  that 
which  is  in  itself  conspicuous  enough),  I  so 
understand  the  text,  as  if  the  prophet  had 
thus  expressed  himself:  Since,  O  Lord, 
all  things  are  in  thy  hand  and  sovereign 
disposal ;  since  it  appears  that  man’s  life  is 
so  short  and  frail,  so  vexatious  and  mise¬ 
rable,  so  exposed  to  the  just  effects  of  thy 
displeasure ;  we  humbly  beseech  thee  so  to 
instruct  us  by  thy  wisdom,  so  to  dispose  us 
by  thy  grace,  that  we  may  effectually  know, 
that  we  may  seriously  consider,  the  bre¬ 
vity  and  uncertainty  of  our  lives’  durance ; 
whence  we  may  be  induced  to  understand, 
regard,  and  choose  those  things  which  good 
reason  dictates  best  for  us ;  which,  according 
to  true  wisdom,  it  most  concerns  us  to  know 
and  perform.  From  which  sense  of  the 
words  we  might  infer  many  useful  docu¬ 
ments,  and  draw  matter  of  much  whole¬ 
some  discourse;  but  passing  over  all  the 
rest,  I  shall  only  insist  upon  that  one  point, 
which  I  before  intimated,  viz.  that  the  se¬ 
rious  consideration  of  the  shortness  and 
frailty  of  our  life  is  a  proper  instrument 
conducible  to  the  bringing  our  hearts  to 
wisdom,  to  the  making  us  to  discern,  attend 
unto,  embrace,  and  prosecute  such  things 
as  are  truly  best  for  us;  that  it  is  available 

1  Natura  uedit  usurain  vitae,  tanquam  pccunia:.  nulla 
pra^tituta  die. —  Tusr.  Qua-tt.  i.  p.  326. 
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to  the  prudent  conduct  and  management  of 
our  life ;  the  truth  of  which  proposition  is 
grounded  upon  the  divine  prophet’s  opi¬ 
nion  :  he  apprehended  such  a  knowledge  or 
consideration  to  be  a  profitable  means  of 
inducing  his  heart  to  wisdom ;  wherefore 
he  prays  God  to  grant  it  him  in  order  to 
that  end,  supposing  that  effect  would  pro¬ 
ceed  from  this  cause.  And  that  it  is  so  in 
way  of  reasonable  influence,  1  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  show  by  some  following  reasons. 

I.  The  serious  consideration  of  our  lives’ 
frailty  and  shortness  will  confer  to  our  right 
valuation  (or  esteem)  of  things,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  our  well  placing,  and  our  duly 
moderating  our  cares,  affections,  and  en¬ 
deavours  about  them.d  For  as  we  value 
things,  so  are  we  used  to  affect  them,  to 
spend  our  thought  upon  them,  to  be  earnest 
in  pursuance  or  avoiding  of  them.  There 
be  two  sorts  of  tilings  we  converse  about, 
good  and  bad ;  the  former,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  appearance  so  to  us 
(that  is,  according  to  our  estimation  of 
them),  we  naturally  love,  delight  in,  desire, 
and  pursue  ;  the  other  likewise,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  opinion  concerning  them,  we 
do  more  or  less  loathe  and  shun.  Our  ac¬ 
tions  therefore  being  all  thus  directed  and 
grounded,  to  esteem  things  aright  both 
in  kind  and  degree  (i**Vrar  drmbi&ouu  tm. 

to  assign  every  thing  its  due  price,  as 
Epictetus  speaks  ;  quanti  quidque  sit  judi- 
care ,  to  judge  what  each  thing  is  worth, 
as  Seneca*),  is  in  order  the  first,  in  degree 
a  main  part  of  wisdom ;  and  as  so  is  fre¬ 
quently  by  wise  men  commended.  Now 
among  qualities  that  commend  or  vilify 
things  unto  us,  duration  and  certainty  have 
a  chief  place;  they  often  alone  suffice  to 
render  things  valuable  or  contemptible. 
Why  is  gold  more  precious  than  glass  or 
'crystal?  why  prefer  we  a  ruby  before  a 
rose  or  a  gillifiower  ?  It  is  not  because  those 
arc  more  serviceable,  more  beautiful,  more 
grateful  to  our  senses,  than  these  (it  is 
plainly  otherwise;)  but  because  these  are 
brittle  and  fading,  those  solid  and  perma¬ 
nent:  these  we  cannot  hope  to  retain  the 
use  or  pleasure  of  long ;  those  we  may  pro¬ 
mise  ourselves  to  enjoy  so  long  as  we  please. 
Whence,  on  the  other  side,  is  it,  that  we 
little  fear  or  shun  any  thing,  how  painful, 
how  offensive  soever,  being  assured  of  its 
soon  passing  over,  the  biting  of  a  flea,  or  the 
prick  in  letting  blood?  The  reason  is  evi- 

■  Primum  est,  ut  quanti  quidque  sit  judices ;  se¬ 
cundum,  ut  impetum  ad  ilia  capias  ordinatum  tem- 
pcratumque ;  tertium,  ut  inter  impetum  tuum,  ac- 
tionemque  conveniat,  ut  in  omnibus  istis  tibi  ipsi 
consentias —  Sen.  Ep.  89. 
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dent ;  and  that  in  general  nothing  can  on 
either  hand  be  considerable  (either  to  value 
or  disesteem)  which  is  of  a  short  continuance. 
Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  let  us  tax  the 
things  concerning  us,  whether  good  or  bad, 
relating  to  this  life,  or  to  our  future  state ; 
and  first  the  good  things  relating  to  this  life ; 
thence  we  shall  be  disposed  to  judge  truly 
concerning  them,  what  their  just  price  is, 
how  much  of  affection,  care,  and  endeavour 
they  deserve  to  have  expended  on  them.  In 
general,  and  in  the  lump  concerning  them 
all,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  ™  t°7j  K°ir- 

fj.au  rauTou  Taoayu,  the  shape  or  fashion  (all 
that  is  apparent  or  sensible)  in  this  present 
world  doth  flit ,  and  soon  gives  us  the  go¬ 
by  :e  we  gaze  a  while  upon  these  things, 
as  in  transitu,  or  intra  eonspectum ,  as  they 
pass  by  us,f  and  keep  a  while  in  sight;  but 
they  are  presently  gone  from  us,  or  we 
from  them :  they  are  but  like  objects  re¬ 
presented  in  a  glass ;  which  having  viewed 
a  while,  we  must  shortly  turn  our  backs, 
or  shut  our  eyes  upon  them ;  then  all  va¬ 
nishes,  and  disappears  unto  us.  Whence 
he  well  infers  an  indifferency  of  affection 
toward  them  ;  a  slackness  in  the  enjoyment 
of  them  to  be  required  of  us ;  a  using  this 
world ,  as  if  we  used  it  not ;  a  buying,  as  ij 
we  were  not  to  possess ;  a  weeping ,  as  ij 
we  wept  not ;  and  a  rejoicing,  as  if  we  re¬ 
joiced  not ;  a  kind  of  negligence  and  uncon¬ 
cernedness  about  these  things.  The  world 
(saith  St.  John)  passeth  away,  andthe  desire 
thereof;1  whatever  seemeth  most  lovely 
and  desirable  in  the  world  is  very  flitting; 
however,  our  desire  and  our  enjoyment 
thereof  must  suddenly  cease.  Imagine  a 
man,  therefore,  possessed  of  all  worldly 
goods,  armed  with  power,  flourishing  in 
credit,  flowing  with  plenty,  swimming  in 
all  delight  (such  as  were  sometime  Pria- 
mus,  Polycrates,  Croesus,  Pompey;)  yet 
since  he  is  withal  supposed  a  inan,  and 
mortal,  subject  both  to  fortune  and  death, 
none  of  those  things  can  he  reasonably 
confide  or  much  satisfy  himself  in;  they 
may  be  violently  divorced  from  him  by  for¬ 
tune,  they  must  naturally  be  loosed  from 
him  by  death ;  the  closest  union  here  can¬ 
not  last  longer  than  till  death  us  depart: 
wherefore  no  man  upon  such  account  can 
truly  call  or  (if  he  consider  well)  heartily 
esteem  himself  happy ;  a  man  cannot  hence 
(as  the  most  able  judge  and  trusty  voucher 
of  the  commodities  doth  pronounce)  receive 
profit  or  content  from  any  labour  he  taketh 
(upon  these  transitory  things)  under  the 
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sun.g  Why,  then,  let  me  inquire,  do  we  so 
cumber  our  heads  with  care,  se  rack  our 
hearts  w'ith  passion,  so  waste  our  spirits 
with  incessant  toil  about  these  transitory 
things?  Why  do  we  so  highly  value,  so  ar¬ 
dently  desire,  so  eagerly  pursue,  so  fondly 
delight  in,  so  impatiently  want,  or  lose,  so 
passionately  contend  for  and  emulate  one 
another  in  regard  to  these  bubbles ;  for¬ 
feiting  and  foregoing  our  homebred  most 
precious  goods,  tranquillity  and  repose,  ei¬ 
ther  of  mind  or  body,  for  them  ?  Why  erect 
we  such  mighty  fabrics  of  expectation  and 
confidence  upon  such  unsteady  sands?* 
Why  dress  we  up  these  our  inns,  as  if  they 
were  our  homes,  and  are  as  careful  about  a 
few  nights’  lodging  here,  as  if  we  designed 
an  everlasting  abode?  we  that  are  but 
sojourners  and  pilgrims  here,  and  have  no 
fixed  habitation  upon  earth;  who  come  forth 
like  a  flower,  and  are  soon  cut  down  ;  flee 
like  a  shadow ,  and  continue  not ;  are  winds 
passing  away ,  and  coming  not  again ;  who 
fade  all  like  a  leaf ;  whose  life  is  a  vapour 
appearing  fur  a  little  time ,  and  than  vanish¬ 
ing  away ;  whose  days  are  a  handbreadth, 
and  age  is  nothing ;  whose  days  are  consumed 
like  smoke ,  and  years  are  spent  as  a  tule ; 
who  wither  like  the  grass ,  upon  which  we 
feed,  and  crumble  as  the  dust,  of  which  we 
are  compacted ; h  (for  thus  the  scripture 
1  by  apposite  comparisons  represents  our 
condition;)  yet  we  build,  like  the  men  of 
I  Agrigentum,  as  if  we  were  to  dwell  here 
for  ever ;  and  hoard  up,  as  if  we  were  to 
I  enjoy  after  many  ages ;  and  inquire,  as  if 
I  we  would  never  have  done  knowing.  The 
citizens  of  Croton,  a  town  in  Italy,  had  a 
manner,  it  is  said,  of  inviting  to  feasts  a 
year  before  the  time,  that  the  guests  in  ap¬ 
petite  and  garb  might  come  well  prepared 
to  them :  do  we  not  usually  resemble  them 
in  this  ridiculous  solicitude  and  curiosity ; 
spes  inchoando  longas ,  commencing  designs, 
driving  on  projects,  which  a  longer  time 
than  our  life  would  not  suffice  to  accom¬ 
plish?  How  deeply  do  we  concern  our¬ 
selves  in  all  that  is  said  or  done;  when  the 
morrow,  all  will  be  done  away  and  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  when  (excepting  what  our  duty  to  God 
and  charity  towards  men  requires  of  us, 
and  that  which  concerns  our  future  eternal 
state)  what  is  done  in  the  world,  who  gets 
or  loses,  which  of  the  spokes  in  fortune’s 
wheel  is  up,  and  which  down,  is  of  very 
little  consequence  to  us!  But  the  more  to 

•  Commorandi  naturn  nobis diversorium  dedit,  non 
,  habitandi  locum. —  Cic.  de  Sen. 
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abstract  our  minds  from,  and  temper  our 
affections  about  these  secular  matters,  let 
us  examine  particularly  by  this  standard, 
whether  the  most  valued  things  in  this 
world  deserve  that  estimate  which  they  bear 
in  the  common  market,  or  which  popular 
opinion  assigns  them. 

1 .  To  begin,  then,  with  that  which  takes 
the  chief  place,  which  the  world  most  dotes 
on,  which  seems  most  great  and  eminent 
among  men ;  secular  state  and  grandeur, 
might  and  prowess,  honour  and  reputation, 
favour  and  applause  of  men,  all  the  objects 
of  human  pride  and  ambition:  of  this  kind, 
St.  Peter  thus  pronounces,  tu-co.  d  v0pu~ 

All  the  glory  of  men  is  as  the  flower  of 
the  grass;  the  grass  is  dried  up,  and  the 
fiower  thereof  doth  fall  off; '  it  is  as  the 
flower  of  the  grass,  how  specious  soever, 
yet  the  most  fading  and  failing  part  there¬ 
of;  the  grass  itself  will  soon  wither,  and 
the  flower  doth  commonly  fall  off  before 
that.  We  cannot  hold  this  flower  of  world¬ 
ly  glory  beyond  our  short  time  of  life ;  and 
we  may  easily  much  sooner  be  deprived  of 
it :  many  tempests  of  fortune  may  beat  it 
down,  many  violent  hands  may  crop  it;  it 
is  apt  of  itself  to  fade  upon  the  stalk  ;  how¬ 
ever  the  sun  (the  influence  of  age  and  time) 
will  assuredly  burn  and  dry  it  up,  with  our 
life  that  upholds  it.  Surely  (saith  the 
Psalmist)  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity, 
and  men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie :  >  men  of 
high  degree ;  the  mighty  princes,  the  fa¬ 
mous  captains,  the  subtile  statesmen,  the 
grave  senators;  they  who  turn  and  toss 
about  the  world  at  their  pleasure ;  who, 
in  the  prophet’s  language,  make  the  earth 
tremble,  and  shake  kingdoms : k  even  these, 
they  are  a  lie  (said  he,  who  himself  was 
none  of  the  least  considerable  among  them, 
and  by  experience  well  knew  their  condi¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  man 
of  his  time,  king  David.)  They  are  a  lie ; 
that  is,  their  state  presents  something  of 
brave  and  admirable  to  the  eye  of  men  ; 
but  it  is  only  deceptio  visus;  a  show  with¬ 
out  a  substance;  it  doth  but  delude  the 
careless  spectators  with  false  appearance  ; 
it  hath  nothing  under  it  solid  or  stable ; 
being  laid  in  the  balance  (the  royal  prophet 
there  subjoins ;  that  is,  being  weighed  in 
the  scales  of  right  judgment,  being  tho¬ 
roughly  considered),  it  will  prove  lighter 
than  vanity  itself;  it  is  less  valuable  than 
mere  emptiness,  and  nothing  itself.  That 
saying  sounds  like  an  hyperbole ;  but  it 
may  he  true  in  a  strict  sense,  seeing  that 
the  care  and  pains  in  maintaining  it,  the 
fear  and  jealousy  of  losing  it,  the  envy,  oh- 
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loquy  and  danger  that  surround  it,  the 
snares  it  hath  in  it,  and  temptations  in¬ 
clining  men  to  be  puffed  up  with  pride,  to 
be  insolent  and  injurious,  to  be  corrupted 
with  pleasure  (with  other  bad  concomitants 
thereof),  do  more  than  countervail  what¬ 
ever  either  of  imaginary  worth  or  real  con¬ 
venience  may  be  in  it.  Perhaps,  could  it, 
without  much  care,  trouble,  and  hazard, 
continue  for  ever,  or  for  a  long  time,  it 
might  be  thought  somewhat  considerable : 
but  since  its  duration  is  uncertain  and  short ; 
since  man  in  honour  abideth  not ,  but  is  like 
the  beasts  that  perish;  that  they  who  look 
so  like  gods ,  and  are  called  so,  and  are  wor¬ 
shipped  as  such,  yet  must  die  like  men ,  like 
men,  yea  like  sheep  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave ; 
since,"  as  it  is  said  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
in  Isaiah,  their  pomp  must  be  brought  down 
to  the  grave ,  and  the  noise  of  their  viols; 
the  worm  shall  be  spread  under  them ,  and 
the  worm  shall  cover  them ; 1  seeing  that  a 
moment  of  time  shall  extinguish  all  their 
lustre,  and  still  all  that  tumult  about  them ; 
that  they  must  be  disrobed  of  their  purple, 
and  be  clothed  with  corruption;  that  their 
so  spacious  aud  splendid  palaces  must  soon 
be  exchanged  for  close  darksome  coffins ; 
that  both  their  own  breath,  and  the  breath 
of  them  who  now  applaud  them,  must  be 
stopped ;  that  they  who  now’  bow  to  them, 
may  presently  trample  on  them ;  and  they, 
who  to-day  trembled  at  their  presence,  may 
the  morrow  scornfully  insult  upon  their 
memory:  Is  this  the  man  (will  they  say,  as 
they  did  of  that  great  king)  who  made  the 
earth  to  tremble;  that  did  shake  kingdoms; 
that  made  the  world  as  a  tvilderness,  and 
destroyed  the  kingdoms  thereof  l m  Since  this 
is  the  fate  of  the  greatest  and  most  glo¬ 
rious  among  men,  what  reason  can  there 
be  to  admire  their  condition,  to  prize  such 
vain  and  short-lived  pre-eminences  ?  For 
who  can  account  it  a  great  happiness  to 
be  styled  and  respected  as  a  prince,  to 
enjoy’ all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
highest  dignity  for  a  day  or  two  ;  then  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  descend  into  a  sordid  and 
despicable  estate?  Who  values  the  fortune 
of  him  that  is  brought  forth  upon  the  stage 
to  act  the  part  of  a  prince ;  though  he  be 
attired  there,  and  attended  as  such,  hath 
all  the  garb  and  ceremony,  the  ensigns  and 
appertenances  of  majesty  about  him ;  speaks 
and  behaves  himself  imperiously,  is  flattered 
and  worshipped  accordingly;  yet  who  in 
his  heart  doth  adore  this  idol,  doth  admire 
this  mockery  of  greatness?  Why  not?  Be¬ 
cause  after  an  hour  or  two  the  play  is  over, 

■  JPsaJ.  lxxxii!  S;  xltx.  12,  4c.  ;  Isa.  xiv,  II. 
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and  this  man’s  reign  is  done.  And  what 
great  difference  is  there  between  this  and 
the  greatest  worldly  state  ?  between  Alex¬ 
ander  in  the  history,  and  Alexander  on  the 
stage  ?  Are  not  (in  the  Psalmist’s  account) 
all  our  years  spent  as  a  tale  that  is  told," 
or  as  a  fable  that  is  acted  ?  This,  in  com¬ 
parison  of  that,  what  is  it  at  most  bul 
telling  the  same  story,  acting  the  same  pari 
a  few  times  over?  What  are  a  few  years 
more  than  a  few  hours  repeated  not  verj 
often?  not  so  often  as  to  make  any  consi¬ 
derable  difference:  so  a  great  emperot 
reflected ;  vi  itaftou  rgirifiigii;  T^ryiontity 
What  (said  he)  doth  the  age  of  an  infant 
dying  within  three  days ,  differ  from  that  oj 
Nestor ,  who  lived  three  ages  of  men  ?°  since 
both  shall  be  past  and  ended;  both  thei 
meet,  and  thereby  become  equal ;  since 
considering  the  immense  time  that  runs  on 
and  how  little  a  part  thereof  any  of  us  take: 
up  (juvenes  et  senes  in  ccquo  sumusv)  we  an 
all  alike  young  and  old,  as  a  drop  and  a  pin 
bottle  in  compare  to  the  ocean  are  in  a  sor 
equal,  that  is,  both  altogether  inconsider 
able.*  Quidenim  diuest,  ubi  Jinisest  f  saitl 
St.  Austin:  what  can  be  long  that  shall  bt 
ended ?  which  coming  to  that  pass  is  as  i 
it  never  had  been?  Since,  then,  upon  thi: 
account  (upon  worldly  accounts  I  speak  al 
this ;  and  excepting  that  dignity  and  powei 
may  be  talents  bestow’ed  by  God,  or  advan 
tages  to  serve  God,  and  promote  the  gooi 
of  men ;  excepting  also  the  relation  person: 
justly  instated  in  them  bear  to  God,  as  hi: 
deputies  and  ministers ;  in  which  respect: 
much  reverence  is  due  to  their  persons 
much  value  to  their  places ;  even  the  more 
by  how  much  less  their  present  outwari 
estate  is  considerable,  and  because  at  pre 
sent  they  receive  so  slender  a  reward  for  al 
their  cares  and  pains  employed  in  the  dis 
charge  of  their  offices;  this  I  interpose  ti 
prevent  mistake,  lest  our  discourse  shouli 
seem  to  disparage  or  detract  from  the  re 
verence  due  to  persons  in  eminent  place 
But  since,  under  this  caution)  all  worldly 
power  and  glory  appear  so  little  valuable 
the  consideration  hereof  may  avail  to  mo¬ 
derate  our  affections  about  them,  to  quel 
all  ambitious  desires  of  them,  and  all  vaii 
complacencies  in  them.  For  why  should  w« 
so  eagerly  seek  and  pursue  such  empty  sha¬ 
dows,  which  if  we  catch,  we  in  effect  catcl 
nothing  ;  and  whatever  it  is,  doth  present^ 
slip  out  of  our  hands?  Why  do  we  please 
ourselves  in  such  evanid  dreams?  Is  it  noi 
much  better  to  rest  quiet  and  content  in  anj 

•  Mlhl  ne  diutumum  quidem  quidquam  vldetur,  ii 
quo  est  aliquid  extremum,  Ac. —  Cir.  ae  Spnpct. 
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station  wherein  God  hath  placed  us,  than 
to  trouble  ourselves  and  others  in  climbing 
higher  to  a  precipice,  where  we  can  hardly 
stand  upright,  and  whence  we  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  tumble  down  into  the  grave  ?  This 
consideration  is  also  a  remedy  proper  to 
remove  all  regret  and  envy  grounded  upon 
such  regards.  For  why,  though  suppose 
men  of  small  worth  or  virtue  should  flou¬ 
rish  in  honour  and  power,  shall  we  repine 
thereat  ?  Is  it  not  as  if  one  should  envy  to 
a  butterfly  its  gaudy  wings,  to  a  tulip  its 
beautiful  colours,  to  the  grass  its  pleasant 
verdure ;  that  grass,  to  which  in  this  Psalm 
we  are  compared;  which  in  the  morning 
fiourisheth  and  groweth  up ,  in  the  evening 
is  cut  domi  and  withereth  ? q  I  may  say  of 
this  discourse  with  the  philosopher,  I'Siunxov 
fi'tv,  opus  Ss  utunxiv  pir,0r,fiu,T  it  is  a  homely 
remedy  (there  may  be  divers  better  ones), 
yet  hath  its  efficacy;  for  David  himself 
made  use  thereof  more  than  once :  Be  not 
(saith  he)  afraid ,  or  troubled,  when  one  is 
made  rich ,  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  in¬ 
creased;  for  when  he  dieth,  he  shall  carry 
nothing  away ;  his  glory  shall  not  descend 
with  him.  I  was  (saith  he  again)  envious  at 
the  foolish ,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked;  but  I  went  into  the  sanctuary ,  then 
understood  I  their  end;  surely  thou  didst 
set  them  in  slippery  places  —  how  are  they 
brought  into  desolation  as  in  a  moment ! s 
;  Thus  considering  the  lubricity  and  transi- 
!  toriness  of  that  prosperity,  which  foolish 
and  wicked  men  enjoyed,  did  serve  to  cure 
that  envious  distemper  which  began  to  af¬ 
fect  the  good  man’s  heart. 

2.  But  let  us  descend  from  dignity  and 
power  (that  is,  from  names  and  shows)  to 
somewhat  seeming  more  real  and  substan¬ 
tial,  to  riches ;  that  great  and  general  idol, 
the  most  devoutly  adored  that  ever  hath 
been  in  the  world ;  which  hath  a  temple 
almost  in  every  house,  an  altar  in  every 
heart ;  to  the  gaining  of  which  most  of  the 
thoughts,  most  of  the  labours  of  men  im¬ 
mediately  tend ;  in  the  possession  of  which 
men  commonly  deem  the  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  doth  consist.  But  this  consideration 
we  discourse  about  will  easily  discover, 
that  even  this,  as  all  other  idols,  is  nothing 
in  the  world,1  nothing  true  and  solid;  will, 
I  say,  justify  that  advice,  and  verify  that 
assertion  of  the  Wise  Man :  Labour  not  for 
riches;  wilt  thou  set  thy  heart  upon  that 
which  is  not?'1  it,  well  applied,  will  pluck 
down  the  high  places  reared  to  this  great 
idol  of  clay  in  men’s  hearts  ;  will  confute 

n  P**l.  xc.  6.  9  Ant.  iv.  §  50. 
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the  common  conceits  and  phrases,  which 
so  beatify  wealth  ;T  showing  that  whoever 
dotes  thereon  is  more  truly  and  properly 
styled  a  miserable  man,  than  a  happy  or 
blessed  one :  for  is  he  not  indeed  miserable, 
who  makes  lies  his  refuge ,  who  confides  in 
that  which  will  deceive  and  disappoint  him  ? 
The  prophet  assures  us  so  :  Woe  (saith  the 
prophet  Habakkuk)  woe  be  to  him  who  co- 
veteth  an  evil  covetousness  to  his  house ;  that 
he  may  set  his  nest  on  high ,  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  evil.  Men,  he 
implies,  imagine,  by  getting  riches,  they 
have  secured  and  raised  themselves  above 
the  reach  of  all  mischief :  but  ye  see  it  was 
in  the  prophet’s  judgment  a  woful  mistake. 
St.  Paul  doth  warn  men,  very  emphatically, 
not  to  hops  £!T<  irXoiiTou  alyikcTyn,  in  the 
uncertainty ,  or  obscurity,  of  riches  r  inti¬ 
mating,  that  to  trust  in  them,  is  to  trust 
in  darkness  itself ;  in  that  wherein  we  can 
discern  nothing;  in  we  know  not  what. 
They  are,  we  cannot  but  observe,  subject 
to  an  infinity  of  chances,  many  of  them  ob¬ 
vious  and  notorious  ;  more  of  them  secret 
and  unaccountable.  They  make  (the  Wise 
Man  tells  us)  themselves  wings  (they  need, 
it  seems,  no  help  for  that),  and  fiy  away 
like  as  an  eagle  toward  heaven *  (quite  out  of 
sight,  and  beyond  our  reach,  they  of  their 
own  accord  do  swiftly  fly  away  :)  however, 
should  they  be  disposed  to  stay  with  us,  we 
must  fly  from  them ;  were  they  inseparably 
affixed  to  this  life,  yet  must  they  together 
with  that  be  severed  from  us  ;  as  we  came 
naked  of  them  into  this  world,  so  naked 
shall  we  return:  As  he  came  (saith  the 
Preacher)  so  shall  he  go  ;  and  what  profit 
(then)  hath  he  that  laboureth  for  the  wind?* 
from  hence,  that  we  must  so  soon  part  with 
riches,  he  infers  them  to  be  but  wind ;  a 
thing  not  anywise  to  be  fixed  or  settled  ; 
which  it  is  vain  to  think  we  can  appropriate 
or  retain  ;  and  vain,  therefore,  greedily  to 
covet  or  pursue :  so  the  Psalmist  also  rea¬ 
sons  it:  Surely  every  man  (saith  he)  ivalheth 
in  a  vain  show ;  surely  they  are  disquieted 
in  vain ;  he  heapeth  up  riches ,  and  knoweth 
not  who  shall  gather  them.1  Men,  in  his 
account,  that  troubled  themselves  in  accu¬ 
mulating  wealth,  did  but  idly  delude  them¬ 
selves,  fancying  to  receive  content  from 
such  things,  which  they  must  themselves 
soon  be  separated  from  ;  and  leave  at  un¬ 
certainties,  to  be  disposed  of  they  know  not 
how :  that  which  in  his  wise  son’s  esteem 
was  sufficient  to  make  a  man  hate  all  his 
labour  under  the  sun :  Because  (saith  he)  I 

9  ‘O Heat  us.  Sec.  pro  clivite.  —  Hab.  ii.  9. 
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shall  leave  it  to  the  man  that  shall  be  after 
me ;  and  who  knoweth  whether  he  shall  be  a 
wise  man  or  a  fool  ?  Yet  he  shall  have  rule 
over  all  my  labour  wherein  I  have  laboured , 
and  wherein  I  have  showed  myself  wise  under 
the  sun  :*  all,  it  seems,  that  we  are  so  wise 
and  so  industrious  about,  that  we  so  beat 
our  heads  about,  and  spend  our  spirits 
upon,  is  at  most  but  gaudium  hceredis,  the 
joy  of  an  heir ,  and  that  an  uncertain  one 
(for  your  son,  your  kinsman,  your  friend, 
may,  for  all  you  can  know,  die  before  you, 
or  soon  after  you  ;*)  it  is  but  a  being  at  great 
pains  and  charges  in  tilling  the  land,  and 
sowing  and  dressing  it ;  whence  we  are  sure 
not  to  reap  any  benefit  to  ourselves,  and 
cannot  know  who  shall  do  it. 

The  rich  man  (St.  James  tells  us)  as  the 
flower  of  the  grass  shall  he  pass  away;  fur 
the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning 
heat ,  but  it  withereth  the  grass ,  and  the 
flower  thereof  Juliet  h ,  and  the  grace  of  the 
fashion  thereof  perisheth  ;  so  also  shall  the 
rich  man  fade  in  his  ways .b  All  the  com¬ 
fort  (we  see  by  the  apostle's  discourse)  and 
the  convenience,  all  the  grace  and  orna¬ 
ment,  that  riches  are  supposed  to  yield,  will 
certainly  wither  and  decay,  either  before  or 
with  us  ;  whenever  the  sun  (that  is,  either 
some  extreme  mischance  in  life,  or  the  cer¬ 
tain  destiny  of  death)  doth  arise,  and  make 
impression  on  them.  But  our  Saviour  hath 
best  set  out  the  nature  and  condition  of 
these  things,  in  that  parable  concerning  the 
man,  who,  having  had  a  plentiful  crop  of 
corn,  and  having  projected  for  the  disposal 
of  it,  resolved  then  to  bless  himself j  and 
entertain  his  mind  with  pleasing  discourses, 
that  having  in  readiness  and  security  so  co- 
ious  accommodations,  he  might  now  enjoy 
imself  with  full  satisfaction  and  delight ; 
not  considering,  that,  though  his  barns 
were  full,  his  life  was  not  sure ;  that  God’s 
pleasure  might  soon  interrupt  his  pastime ; 
that  the  fearful  sentence  might  presently 
be  pronounced :  Thou  fool ,  this  night  thy 
life  shall  be  required  of  thee ;  and  what 
thou  hast  prepared ,  to  whom  shall  it  full 
Euripides  calls  riches  a 

thing  which  much  endears  life ,  or  makes 
men  greatly  love  it ;  but  they  do  not  at  all 
enable  to  keep  it :  there  is  no  utrdxx*ypa 
tvs  no  price  or  ransom  equivalent  to 

life :  all  that  a  man  hath,  he  would  give  to 
redeem  it ;  but  it  is  a  purchase  too  dear 
for  all  the  riches  in  the  world  to  compass. 
So  the  Psalmist  tells  us :  They  that  trust 
in  their  wealth ,  and  boast  themselves  in  the 

•  In  his  elaborant,  qua?  sciunt  nihil  omnino  atl  se 
pertinore ;  serunt  arbores,  qua?  alteri  sseculo  prosint. 
—  Cic.  de  Senect.  t  Tim  itrreci. 

a  Eccl.  ii.  18.  b  Jamc9  i.  11.  c  Luke  xii.  20. 


multitude  of  their  riches ,  none  of  them  cun 
by  any  means  redeem  his  brother ,  nor  give 
to  God  a  ransom  for  him ;  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  their  soul  is  precious.11  They  cannot 
redeem  their  brother’s  soul  or  life,  nor 
therefore  their  own ;  for  all  souls  are  of  the 
same  value,  all  greatly  surpass  the  price  of 
gold  and  silver.  Life  was  not  given  us  for 
perpetuity,  but  lent,  or  deposited  with  us  ;e 
and  without  delay  or  evasion  it  must  be 
resigned  into  the  hand  of  its  just  owner, 
when  he  shall  please  to  demand  it ;  and 
although  righteousness  may,  yet  riches  (as 
the  Wise  man  tells  us)  cannot  deliver  from 
death ,  nor  at  all  profit  us  in  the  day  oj 
wrath.1  Could  we  probably  retain  our  pos¬ 
sessions  for  ever  in  our  hands  ;  nay,  could 
we  certainly  foresee  some  considerably  long 
definite  time,  in  which  we  might  enjoy  our 
stores,  it  were  perhaps  somewhat  excusable 
to  scrape  and  hoard,  it  might  look  like 
rational  providence,  it  might  yield  some 
valuable  satisfaction ;  but  since,  Rape ,  con¬ 
ger  e,  aufer ,  posside ,  statim  relinquendum 
est;  since,  its  Solomon  tells  us,  Riches  are 
not  for  ever ,  nor  doth  the  crown  endure  to 
every  generation ; g  yea,  since  they  must  be 
left  very  soon,  nor  is  there  any  certainty  of 
keeping  them  any  time  ;  that  one  day  may 
consume  them,  one  night  may  dispossess  us 
of  them  and  our  life  together  with  them, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
solicitous  about  them ;  no  account  given 
of  our  setting  so  high  a  rate  upon  them. 
For  who  would  much  regard  the  having 
custody  of  a  rich  treasure  for  a  day  or  two, 
then  to  be  stript  of  all,  and  left  bare?  to 
be  to-day  invested  in  large  domains,  and 
to-morrow  to  be  dispossessed  of  them?  No 
man  surely  would  be  so  fond,  as  much  to 
affect  the  condition. h  Yet  this  is  our  case; 
whatever  we  call  ours,  we  are  but  guardians 
thereof  for  a  few  days.  This  considera¬ 
tion,  therefore,  may  serve  to  repress  or 
moderate  in  us  all  covetous  desires,  proud 
conceits,  vain  confidences  and  satisfactions 
in  respect  to  worldly  wealth ;  to  induce  us, 
in  Job’s  language,  not  to  make  gold  our 
hope ,  nor  to  say  to  the  file  gold ,  Thou  art 
my  confidence;  not  to  rejoice  because  our 
wealth  is  great ,  and  because  our  hand  hath 
gotten  much ; 1  to  extirpate  from  our  hearts 
that  root  of  all  evil,  the  love  of  money. 
For  if,  as  the  Preacher  thought,  the  great¬ 
est  pleasure  or  benefit  accruing  from  them 
is  but  looking  upon  them  for  a  while  (what 
good ,  saith  he,  is  there  to  the  owners  there¬ 
of, ,  saving  the  beholding  of  them  with  their 
eyes  1  > )  if  a  little  will,  nay  must,  suffice  our 
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natural  appetites,  and  our  present  necessi¬ 
ties  ;  if  more  than  needs  is  but,  as  the  scrip¬ 
ture  teaches  us,  a  trouble ,  disquieting  our 
minds  with  care ;  a  dangerous  snare*  draw¬ 
ing  us  into  mischief  and  sorrow;  if  this,  I 
sav,  be  their  present  quality;  and  were  it 
better,  yet  could  it  last  for  any  certain,  or 
any  long  continuance ;  is  it  not  evidently 
better  to  enjoy  that  pittance  God  hath  al¬ 
lotted  us  with  ease  and  contentation  of 
mind;  or  if  we  want  a  necessary  supply, 
to  employ  only  a  moderate  diligence  in  get¬ 
ting  thereof  by  the  fairest  means,  which, 
with  God’s  blessing  promised  thereto,  will 
never  fail  to  procure  a  competence,  and 
with  this  to  rest  content ;  *  than  with  those 
in  Amos,  to  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth ; 
to  lade  ourselves  with  thick  clay;  to  thirst 
insatiably  after  floods  of  gold,  to  heap  up 
mountains  of  treasure,  to  extend  unmea- 
surably  our  possessions  (joining  house  to 
house ,  and  laying  field  to  field ,  till  there  be 
no  place ,  that  we  may  be  placed  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth?  as  the  prophet  Isaiah 
doth  excellently  describe  the  covetous  man’s 
humour;)  than,  I  say,  thus  incessantly  to 
toil  for  the  maintenance  of  this  frail  body, 
this  flitting  breath  of  ours?  If  divine  bounty 
hath  freely  imparted  a  plentiful  estate  upon 
us,  we  should  indeed  bless  God  for  it; 
making  ourselves  friends  m  thereby,  as  our 
Saviour  advises  us,  employing  it  to  God’s 
praise  and  service ;  to  the  relief  and  com¬ 
fort  of  our  brethren  that  need :  but  to  seek 
it  earnestly,  to  set  our  heart  upon  it,  to 
rely  thereon,  to  be  greatly  pleased  or  ele¬ 
vated  in  mind  thereby,  as  it  argues  much 
infidelity  and  profaneness  of  heart,  so  it 
signifies  much  inconsiderateness  and  folly, 
the  ignorance  of  its  nature,  the  forgetfulness 
of  our  own  condition,  upon  the  grounds 
discoursed  upon. 

3.  Now  in  the  next  place;  for  pleasure, 
that  great  witch,  which  so  enchants  the  I 
world,  and  which  by  its  mischievous  baits  : 
so  allures  mankind  into  sin  and  misery;  1 
although  this  consideration  be  not  altoge¬ 
ther  necessary  to  disparage  it  (its  own  na¬ 
ture  sufficing  to  that ;  for  it  is  more  tran¬ 
sitory  than  the  shortest  life,  it  dies  in  the 
very  enjoyment),  yet  it  may  conduce  to  our 
wise  and  good  practice  in  respect  thereto, 
by  tempering  the  sweetness  thereof,  yea 
souring  its  relish  to  us ;  minding  us  of  its 
insufficiency  and  unserviceableness  to  the 
felicity  of  a  mortal  creature ;  yea,  its  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  consequences  to  a  soul 

*  Simplici  eura  constant  neccssaria,  in  dclicias  la- 
boratur _ Sen.  Ep.  89. 
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that  must  survive  the  short  enjoyment 
thereof.  Some  persons,  indeed,  ignorant 
or  incredulous  of  a  future  state ;  presuming 
of  no  sense  remaining  after  death,  nor  re¬ 
garding  any  account  to  be  rendered  of  this 
life’s  actions,  have  encouraged  themselves 
and  others  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  present 
sensualities,  upon  the  score  of  our  life’s 
shortness  and  uncertainty ;  inculcating  such 
maxims  as  these : 

- Brevis  est  hie  fructus  homullis ; 

- post  mortem  nulla  voluptas. — Lucr. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall 
die ; n  because  our  life  is  short,  let  us  make 
the  most  advantageous  use  thereof  we  can  ;f 
because  death  is  uncertain,  let  us  prevent 
its  surprisal,  and  be  aforehand  with  it,  en¬ 
joying  somewhat,  before  it  snatches  all  from 
us.  The  author  of  Wisdom  observeth,  and 
thus  represents  these  men’s  discourse:  Our 
life  is  short  and  tedious;  and  in  the  death 
of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy ;  neither  was 
there  any  man  known  to  have  returned  from 
the  grave: — Come  on ,  therefore ,  let  us  en¬ 
joy  the  good  things  that  are  present ;  let  us 
speedily  use  the  creatures  like  as  in  youth; 
let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and 
ointments ;  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring 
pass  by  us ;  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose¬ 
buds  before  they  be  withered ;  let  none  of  us 
go  without  his  part  of  voluptuousness — for 
this  is  our  portion ,  and  our  lot  is  this.0 
Thus,  and  no  wonder,  have  some  men, 
conceiving  themselves  beasts,  resolved  to 
live  as  such ;  renouncing  all  sober  care  be¬ 
coming  men,  and  drowning  their  reason  in 
brutish  sensualities ;  yet  no  question,  the 
very  same  reflection,  that  this  life  would 
soon  pass  away,  and  that  death  might 
speedily  attack  them,  did  not  a  little  quash 
their  mirth,  and  damp  their  pleasure.  To 
think,  that  this  perhaps  might  be  the  last 
banquet  they  should  taste  of;  that  they 
should  themselves  shortly  become  the  feast 
of  worms  and  serpents,  could  not  but  some¬ 
what  spoil  the  gust  of  their  highest  delica¬ 
cies,  and  disturb  the  sport  of  their  loudest 
jovialties;  but  in  Job’s  expression,  make 
the  meat  in  their  bowels  to  turn ,  and  be  as 
the  gall  of  asps  within  them.v  Those  cus¬ 
tomary  enjoyments  did  so  enamour  them  of 
sensual  delight,  that  they  could  not  without 
pungent  regret  imagine  a  necessity  of  soon 
for  ever  parting  with  them ;  and  so  their 
very  pleasure  was  by  this  thought  made  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  imbittered  to  them.  So  did  the 
Wise  Man  observe:  O  death ,  how  bitter  is 
the  remembrance  of  thee  to  a  man  that  livetk 

t  Quem  sors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 
Appone ;  nec  dulces  amores 
Sperne  puer,  Ac.  Hor  i.  D. 
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at  re.it  in  Jus  possessions ;  unto  the  man  tJiat 
ftath  nothing  to  vex  him ;  and  that  hath  pro¬ 
sperity  in  all  things ;  Yea ,  adds  he,  unto 
him ,  that  is  yet  able  to  receive  meat ! q  And 
how  bitter,  then,  must  the  remembrance 
thereof  be  to  him,  who  walloweth  in  all 
kind  of  corporeal  satisfaction  and  delight ; 
that  placeth  all  his  happiness  in  sensual  en¬ 
joyment  I  However,  as  to  us,  who  are  bet¬ 
ter  instructed  and  affected ;  who  know  and 
believe  a  future  state;  the  consideration, 
that  the  time  of  enjoying  these  delights 
will  soon  be  over ;  that  this  world’s  jollity 
is  but  like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
potT  (which  yields  a  brisk  sound,  and  a 
cheerful  blaze,  but  heats  little,  and  instant¬ 
ly  passes  away;)  that  they  leave  no  good 
fruits  behind  them,  but  do  only  corrupt 
and  enervate  our  minds ;  war  against  and 
hurt  our  souls;  tempt  us  to  sin,  and  in¬ 
volve  us  in  guilt ;  that  therefore  Solomon 
was  surely  in  the  right,  when  he  said  of 
laughter ,  that  it  is  mad;  and  of  mirth ,  what 
doeth  it  ? '  (that  is,  that  the  highest  of  these 
delights  are  very  irrational  impertinences ;) 
and  of  intemperance,  that  at  the  last,  it 
biteth  like  a  serpent ,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder ;  with  us,  1  say,  who  reHect  thus,  that 
(• Toefxaieos  uuaoT ict;  aTfltaw;;)  enjoyment  of 
sinful  pleasure  for  a  season  cannot  obtain 
much  esteem  and  love ;  *  but  will  rather, 
I  hope,  be  despised  and  abhorred  by  us. 
I  will  add  only, 

4.  Concerning  secular  wisdom  and  know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  which  men  do  also  commonly 
with  great  earnestness  and  ambition  seek 
after,  as  the  most  specious  ornament,  and 
pure  content  of  their  mind ;  *  this  con¬ 
sideration  doth  also  detect  the  just  value 
thereof ;  so  as  to  allay  intemperate  ardour 
toward  it,  pride  and  conceitcdness  upon 
the  having  or  seeming  to  have  it,  envy  and 
emulation  about  it.  For  imagine,  if  you 
please,  a  man  accomplished  with  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  learning  commendable,  able  to  re¬ 
count  all  the  stories  that  have  been  eVer 
written,  or  the  deeds  acted,  since  the  w  orld's 
beginning;  to  understand,  or  with  the  most 
delightful  fluency  and  elegancy  to  speak  all 
the  languages  that  have  at  any  time  been 
in  use  among  the  sons  of  men ;  skilful  in 
twisting  and  untwisting  all  kinds  of  subtil- 
lies  ;  versed  in  all  sorts  of  natural  experi¬ 
ments,  and  ready  to  assign  plausible  con¬ 
jectures  about  the  causes  of  them ;  studied 
in  all  books  whatever,  and  in  all  monuments 
of  antiquity ;  deeply  knowing  in  all  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  art,  or  science,  or  policy,  such  its 

•  Scyii  ycv v  r  Qotuuctcrccf  r.lotkf  txl19  xttdec^io- 
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have  ever  been  devised  by  human  wit,  or 
study,  or  observation  ;  yet  all  this,  such  is 
the  pity,  he  must  be  forced  presently  to 
abandon  ;  all  the  use  he  could  make  of  all 
his  notions,  the  pleasure  he  might  find  in 
them,  the  reputation  accruing  to  him  from 
them,  must  at  that  fatal  minute  vanish  ; 
his  breath  goeth  forth ,  lie  retumeth  to  his 
earth ,  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish. 
There  is  no  work ,  nor  device ,  nor  knowledge , 
nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  whither  he  goeth.  It 
is  seen  (saith  the  Psalmist,  seen  indeed  every¬ 
day,  and  observed  by  all)  that  wise  men  die, 
likeicise  the  fool  ccnd  brutish  person  perish- 
eth ;  one  event  happeneth  to  them  both ;  there 
is  no  remembrance  of  the  wise  more  than  of 
the  fool  for  ever ; u  (both  die  alike,  both 
alike  are  forgotten ;)  as  the  wisest  man 
himself  did  (not  without  some  distaste) 
observe  and  complain.  All  our  subtile 
conceits  and  nice  criticism,  all  our  fine  in¬ 
ventions  and  goodly  speculations,  shall  be 
swallowed  up  either  in  the  utter  darkness, 
or  in  the  clearer  light,  of  the  future  state. 
One  potion  of  that  Lethean  cup  (which 
we  must  all  take  down  upon  our  entrance 
into  that  land  of  forgetfulness  T)  will  pro¬ 
bably  drown  the  memory,  deface  the  shape 
of  all  those  ideas  with  which  we  have  here 
stuffed  our  minds :  j  how’ever,  they  are 
not  like  to  be  of  use  to  us  in  that  new,  so 
different,  state ;  where  none  of  our  lan¬ 
guages  are  spoken  ;  none  of  our  experience 
will  suit;  where  all  things  have  quite  an¬ 
other  face,  unknown,  unthought  of  by  us  ; 
where  Aristotle  and  Varro  shall  appear 
mere  idiots ;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  shall 
become  very  infants ;  the  wisest  and  elo- 
quentest  Greeks  will  prove  senseless  and 
dumb  barbarians ;  where  all  our  authors 
shall  have  no  authority ;  where  we  must 
all  go  fresh  to  school  again  ;  must  unlearn, 
perhaps,  what  in  these  misty  regions  w  e 
thought  ourselves  best  to  know,  and  begin 
to  learn  what  we  not  once  ever  dreamed 
of.  Doth,  therefore,  1  pray  you,  so  transi¬ 
tory  and  fruitless  a  good  (for  itself  I  mean, 
and  excepting  our  duty  to  God,  or  the  rea¬ 
sonable  diligence  we  are  bound  to  use  in  our 
calling),  deserve  such  anxious  desire,  or  so 
restless  toil;  so  careful  attention  of  mind, 
or  assiduous  pain  of  body  about  it  ?  doth  it 
become  us  to  contend  or  emulate  so  much 
about  it?  Above  all,  do  we  not  most  unrea¬ 
sonably,  and  against  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself  we  pretend  to  (that  is,  ignorantly  and 
foolishly)  if  we  are  proud  and  conceited, 

t  Tiv  i'  '\rox(armt  iiarfifiy  itiirxStniv,  fr.n 
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much  value  ourselves  or  contemn  others, 
in  respect  thereto?  Solomon,  the  most 
experienced  in  this  matter,  and  best  able  to 
judge  thereof  (he  that  gave  his  heart  to  seek 
and  search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all 
things  that  had  been  done  under  heaven, 
and  this  with  extreme  success ;  even  he) 
passeth  the  same  sentence  of  vanity,  vexa¬ 
tion,  and  unprofitableness,  upon  this,  as 
upon  all  other  subcelestial  things.  True, 
he  commends  wisdom  as  an  excellent  and 
useful  thing  comparatively ;  exceeding folly , 
so  far  as  light  exceedeth  darkness;*  but 
since  light  itself  is  not  permanent,  but 
must  give  way  to  darkness,  the  difference 
soon  vanished,  and  his  opinion  thereof 
abated ;  considering,  that  as  it  happened 
to  the  fool,  so  it  happened  to  him,  he  breaks 
into  that  expostulation,  And  why  then  was 
I  more  wise  ?  to  what  purpose  was  such  a 
distinction  made,  that  signified  in  effect  so 
little  ?  And  indeed  the  testimony  of  this 
great  personage  may  serve  for  a  good  epi¬ 
logue  to  all  this  discourse,  discovering 
sufficiently  the  slender  worth  of  all  earthly 
things :  seeing  he,  that  had  given  himself 
industriously  to  experiment  the  worth  of 
all  things  here  below,  to  sound  the  depth 
of  their  utmost  perfection  and  use ;  who 
had  all  the  advantages  imaginable  of  per¬ 
forming  it ;  who  flourished  in  the  great¬ 
est  magnificences  of  worldly  pomp  and 
power ;  who  enjoyed  an  incredible  affluence 
of  all  riches ;  who  tasted  all  varieties  of 
most  exquisite  pleasure ;  whose  heart  was 
(by  God’s  special  gift,  and  by  his  own  in¬ 
dustrious  care)  enlarged  with  all  kind  of 
knowledge  (furnished  with  notions  many 
as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore w)  above  all 
that  were  before  him ;  who  had  possessed 
and  enjoyed  all  that  fancy  could  conceive, 
or  heart  could  wish,  and  had  arrived  to  the 
top  of  secular  happiness ;  yet  even  he  with 
pathetical  reiteration  pronounces  all  to  be 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  altogether 
unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind 
of  man.  And  so  therefore  we  may  justly 
conclude  them  to  be ;  so  finishing  the  first 
grand  advantage  this  present  consideration 
affordeth  us  in  order  to  that  wisdom,  to 
which  we  should  apply  our  hearts. 

1  should  proceed  to  gather  other  good 
fruits,  which  it  is  apt  to  produce,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  since  my 
thoughts  have  taken  so  large  scope  upon 
that  former  head,  so  that  1  have  already 
too  much,  I  fear,  exercised  your  patience, 

1  shall  only  mention  the  rest.  As  this  con- 
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sideration  doth,  as  we  have  seen,  first, 
dispose  us  rightly  to  value  these  temporal 
goods,  and  moderate  our  affections  about 
them  ;  so  it  doth,  secondly,  in  like  manner, 
conduce  to  the  right  estimation  of  temporal 
evils ;  and  thereby  to  the  well  tempering 
our  passions  in  the  resentment  of  them ; 
to  the  begetting  of  patience  and  contented¬ 
ness  in  our  minds.  Also,  thirdly,  it  may 
help  us  to  value,  and  excite  us  to  regard 
those  things,  good  or  evil,  which  relate  to 
our  future  state ;  being  the  things  only  of 
a  permanent  nature,  and  of  an  everlasting 
consequence  to  us.  Fourthly,  it  will  engage 
us  to  husband  carefully  and  well  employ 
this  short  time  of  our  present  life :  not  to 
defer  or  procrastinate  our  endeavours  to 
live  well;  not  to  be  lazy  and  loitering 
in  the  despatch  of  our  only  considerable 
business,  relating  to  eternity;  to  embrace 
all  opportunities,  and  improve  all  means, 
and  follow  the  best  compendiums  of  good 
practice  leading  to  eternal  bliss.  Fifthly, 
it  will  be  apt  to  confer  much  toward  the 
begetting  and  preserving  sincerity  in  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  causing  us 
to  decline  all  oblique  designs  upon  present 
mean  interests,  or  base  regards  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  or  affections  of  men  ;  bearing  single 
respects  to  our  conscience  and  duty  in  our 
actions ;  teaching  us  to  speak  as  we  mean, 
and  be  what  we  would  seem ;  to  be  in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  closets,  what  we  appear 
in  our  outward  expressions  and  conver¬ 
sations  with  men.  For  considering,  that 
within  a  very  short  time  all  the  thoughts 
of  our  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  and  all  the 
actions  of  our  lives  exposed  to  public  view 
(being  strictly  to  be  examined  at  the  great 
har  of  divine  judgment  before  angels  and 
men),  we  cannot  but  perceive  it  to  be  the 
greatest  folly  in  the  world,  for  this  short 
present  time  to  disguise  ourselves;  to  con¬ 
ceal  our  intentions,  or  smother  our  actions. 
What  hath  occurred,  upon  these  important 
subjects,  to  my  meditation,  1  must  at  pre¬ 
sent,  in  regard  to  your  patience,  omit.  I 
shall  close  all  with  that  good  collect  of  our 
church : — 

Almighty  God ,  give  us  grace ,  that  we 
may  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness ,  and 
put  upon  us  the  armour  of  light ,  now  in  the 
time  of  this  mortal  life ,  in  which  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  visit  us  in  great  humi¬ 
lity;  that  in  the  lust  day,  when  he  shall  come 
again  in  his  glorious  majesty  to  judge  both 
the  quick  and  the  dead ,  we  may  rise  to  the 
life  immortal ,  through  him  icho  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now 
and  ever.  Amen. 
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Psalji  xc.  T2 _ So  teach  us  to  number  our 

(lays,  that  ice  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 

wisdom. 

I  n  discoursing  formerly  upon  these  words 
(expounded  according  to  the  most  common 
and  passable  interpretation),  that  which  I 
chiefly  observed  was  this :  That  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  shortness  and  frailty 
of  our  life  is  a  fit  mean  or  rational  instru¬ 
ment  subservient  to  the  bringing  our  hearts 
to  wisdom ; 1  that  is,  to  the  making  us  dis¬ 
cern,  attend  unto,  embrace,  and  prosecute 
such  things,  as  according  to  the  dictates  of 
right  reason  are  truly  best  for  us. 

1.  The  truth  of  which  observation  I 
largely  declared  from  hence,  that  the  said 
consideration  disposeth  us  to  judge  rightly 
about  those  goods  (which  ordinarily  court 
and  tempt  us,  viz.  worldly  glory  and  ho¬ 
nour  ;  riches,  pleasure,  knowledge ;  to 
which  I  might  have  added  wit,  strength, 
and  beauty),  what  their  just  worth  and 
value  is ;  and  consequently  to  moderate 
our  affections,  our  cares,  our  endeavours, 
about  them ;  for  that  if  all  those  goods  be 
uncertain  and  transitory,  there  can  be  no 
great  reason  to  prize  them  much,  or  to  af¬ 
fect  them  vehemently,  or  to  spend  much 
care  and  pains  about  them. 

2.  I  shall  next  in  the  same  scales  weigh 
our  temporal  evils ;  and  say,  that  also  the 
consideration  of  our  lives’  brevity  and  frailty 
doth  avail  to  the  passing  a  true  judgment 
of,  and  consequently  to  the  governing  our 
passions,  and  ordering  our  behaviour  in 
respect  to  all  those  temporal  evils,  which 
either  according  to  the  law  of  our  nature, 
or  the  fortuitous  course  of  things,  or  the 
particular  dispensation  of  Providence  do 
befall  us.  Upon  the  declaration  of  which 
point  1  need  not  insist  much,  since  what 
was  before  discoursed  concerning  the  op¬ 
posite  goods  doth  plainly  enough  infer  it ; 
more  immediately  indeed  in  regard  to  the 
inula  dumni ,  or  privationis  (the  evils  which 
consist  only  in  the  want  or  loss  of  temporal 
goods),  but  sufficiently  also  by  a  manifest 
parity  of  reason  in  respect  to  the  mala  sen- 
sus,  the  real  pains,  crosses,  and  inconve¬ 
niences  that  assail  us  in  this  life.  For  if 
worldly  glory  do  hence  appear  to  be  no 
more  than  a  transient  blaze,  a  fading  show, 
a  hollow  sound,  a  piece  of  theatrical  pa¬ 
geantry,  the  want  thereof  cannot  be  very 
considerable  to  us.  Obscurity  of  condition 
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(living  in  a  valley  beneath  that  dangerous 
height,  and  deceitful  lustre)  cannot  in  rea¬ 
son  be  deemed  a  very  sad  or  pitiful  thing, 
which  should  displease  or  discompose  us :  if 
we  may  thence  learn  that  abundant  wealth 
is  rather  a  needless  clog,  or  a  perilous  snare, 
than  any  great,  convenience  to  us,  we  can¬ 
not  well  esteem  to  be  poor  a  great  infelicity, 
or  to  undergo  losses  a  grievous  calamity ; 
but  rather  a  benefit  to  be  free  from  the 
distractions  that  attend  it;  to  have  little  to 
keep  for  others,  little  to  care  for  ourselves. 
If  these  present  pleasures  be  discerned 
hence  to  be  only  wild  fugitive  dreams;  out 
of  which  being  soon  roused  we  shall  only 
find  bitter  regrets  to  abide ;  why  should 
not  the  wanting  opportunities  of  enjoying 
them  be  rather  accounted  a  happy  advan¬ 
tage,  than  any  part  of  misery  to  us  ?  If  it 
seem,  that  the  greatest  perfection  of  curious 
knowledge,  of  what  use  or  ornament  soever, 
after  it  is  hardly  purchased,  must  soon  be 
parted  with ;  to  be  simple  or  ignorant  will 
be  no  great  matter  of  lamentation :  as  those 
will  appear  no  solid  goods,  so  these  con¬ 
sequently  must  be  only  umbra:  malorum ,b 
phantasms,  or  shadows  of  evil,  rather  than 
truly  or  substantially  so  (evils  created  by 
fancy,  and  subsisting  thereby ;  which  rea¬ 
son  should,  and  time  will,  surely  remove ;) 
that  in  being  impatient  or  disconsolate  for 
them,  we  are  but  like  children,  that  fret 
and  wail  for  the  want  of  petty  toys.  And 
for  the  more  real  or  positive  evils,  such  as 
violently  assault  nature,  whose  impressions 
no  reason  can  so  withstand,  as  to  extinguish 
all  distaste  or  afflictive  sense  of  them;  yet 
this  consideration  will  aid  to  abate  and  as¬ 
suage  them  ;  affording  a  certain  hope  and 
prospect  of  approaching  redress.  It  is  of¬ 
ten  seen  at  sea,  that  men  (from  unacquaint¬ 
ance  with  such  agitations,  or  from  brackish 
steams  arising  from  the  salt  water)  are 
heartily  sick,  and  discover  themselves  to  be 
so  by  apparently  grievous  symptoms ;  yet 
no  man  hardly  there  doth  mindorpity  them, 
because  the  malady  is  not  supposed  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  within  a  while  will  probably 
of  itself  pass  over;  or  that  however  the 
remedy  is  not  far  off;  the  sight  of  land,  a 
taste  of  the  fresh  air  will  relieve  them : 
it  is  near  our  case:  we,  passing  over  this 
troublesome  sea  of  life ;  from  unexperience, 
joined  with  the  tenderness  of  our  consti¬ 
tution,  wre  cannot  well  endure  the  changes 
and  crosses  of  fortune:  to  be  tossed  up 
and  dow  n ;  to  suck  in  the  sharp  vapours  of 
penury,  disgrace,  sickness,  and  the  like, 
doth  beget  a  qualm  in  our  stomachs;  make 
us  nauseate  all  things,  and  appear  sorely 
k  Sen.  Ep.  89. 
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distempered :  yet  is  not  our  condition  so 
dismal  as  it  seems;  we  may  grow  har¬ 
dier,  and  wear  out  our  sense  of  affliction; 
however,  the  land  is  not  far  off,  and  by 
disembarking  hence  we  shall  suddenly  be 
discharged  of  all  our  molestations.  It  is  a 
common  solace  of  grief,  approved  by  wise 
men,  si  gravis,  brevis  est ;  si  longus,  levis ; 
if  it  be  very  grievous  and  acute,  it  cannot 
continue  long  without  intermission  or  re¬ 
spite  ;  if  it  abide  long,  it  is  supportable ;  * 
intolerable  pain  is  like  lightning,  it  destroys 
us,  or  is  itself  instantly  destroyed.  How¬ 
ever,  death  at  length  (which  never  is  far 
off)  will  free  us ;  be  we  never  so  much 
tossed  with  storms  of  misfortune,  that  is  a 
sure  haven  ;  be  we  persecuted  with  never 
so  many  enemies,  that  is  a  safe  refuge ;  let 
what  pains  or  diseases  soever  infest  us,  that 
is  an  assured  anodynon,  and  infallible  re¬ 
medy  for  them  all ;  however  we  be  wearied 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  the  night  will 
come  and  ease  us  ;  the  grave  will  become 
abed  of  rest  unto  us.  Shall  I  die?f  I 
shall  then  cease  to  be  sick  ;  I  shall  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  disgrace ;  I  shall  be  enlarged 
from  prison  ;  I  shall  be  no  more  pinched 
with  want ;  no  more  tormented  with  pain. 
Death  is  a  winter,  that  as  it  withers  the 
rose  and  lily,  so  it  kills  the  nettle  and  this¬ 
tle  ;  as  it  stifles  all  worldly  joy  and  pleasure, 
so  it  suppresses  all  care  and  grief;  as  it 
hushes  the  voice  of  mirth  and  melody,  so 
it  stills  the  clamours  and  the  sighs  of  mi¬ 
sery  ;  as  it  defaces  all  the  world’s  glory,  so 
it  covers  all  disgrace,  wipes  off  all  tears, 
silences  all  complaint,  buries  all  disquiet 
and  discontent.  King  Philip  of  Macedon 
once  threatened  the  Spartans  to  vex  them 
sorely,  and  bring  them  into  great  straits ; 
hut,  answered  they,  can  he  hinder  us  from 
dying  ?%.  That  indeed  is  a  way  of  evading 
which  no  enemy  can  obstruct,  no  tyrant 
can  debar  men  from ;  they  who  can  deprive 
of  life  and  its  conveniences,  cannot  take 
away  death  from  them.  There  is  a  place, 
Job  tells  us,  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  where  the  weary  be  at  rest  : 
where  the  prisoners  rest  together;  they  hear 
not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor:  the  small 
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and  great  are  there;  and  the  servant  is  free 
from  his  master.'  It  is,  therefore,  but  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  while,  and  a  deliverance  from  the 
worst  this  world  can  molest  us  with  shall 
of  its  own  accord  arrive  unto  us;  in  the 
mean  time  it  is  better  that  w'e  at  present 
owe  the  benefit  of  our  comfort  to  reason, 
than  afterward  to  time ;  ||  by  rational  con¬ 
sideration  to  work  patience  and  content¬ 
ment  in  ourselves ;  and  to  use  the  shortness 
of  our  life  as  an  argument  to  sustain  us  in 
our  affliction,  than  to  find  the  end  thereof 
only  a  natural  and  necessary  means  of  our 
rescue  from  it.  The  contemplation  of  this 
cannot  fail  to  yield  something  of  courage 
and  solace  to  us  in  the  greatest  pressures ; 
these  transient  and  short-lived  evils,  if  we 
consider  them  as  so,  cannot  appear  such 
horrid  bugbears  as  much  to  affright  or 
dismay  us  ;  if  we  remember  how  short  they 
are,  we  cannot  esteem  them  so  great,  or  so 
intolerable. §  There  be,  I  must  confess,  di¬ 
vers  more  noble  considerations,  proper  and 
available  to  cure  discontent  and  impatience. 
The  considering,  that  all  these  evils  pro¬ 
ceed  from  God’s  just  will  and  wise  provi¬ 
dence  ;  unto  which  it  is  fit,  and  we  upon 
all  accounts  are  obliged,  readily  to  submit ; 
that  they  do  ordinarily  come  from  God’s 
goodness  and  gracious  design  towards  us ; 
that  they  are  medicines  (although  ungrate¬ 
ful,  yet  wholesome)  administered  by  the 
Divine  Wisdom  to  prevent,  remove,  or 
abate  our  distempers  of  soul  (to  allay  the 
tumours  of  pride,  to  cool  the  fevers  of  in¬ 
temperate  desire,  to  rouse  us  from  the 
lethargy  of  sloth,  to  stop  the  gangrene  of 
bad  conscience ;)  that  they  are  fatherly  cor¬ 
rections,  intended  to  reclaim  us  from  sin, 
and  excite  us  to  duty ;  that  they  serve  as 
instruments  or  occasions  to  exercise,  to  try, 
to  refine  our  virtue ;  to  beget  in  us  the  hope, 
to  qualify  us  for  the  reception  of  better 
rewards :  such  discourses  indeed  are  of  a 
better  nature,  and  have  a  more  excellent 
kind  of  efficacy ;  yet  no  fit  help,  no  good 
art,  no  just  weapon,  is  to  be  quite  neglected 
in  the  combat  against  our  spiritual  foes: 
a  pebble-stone  hath  been  sometimes  found 
more  convenient  than  a  sword  or  a  spear 
to  slay  a  giant.  Baser  remedies  (by  reason 
of  the  patient’s  constitution,  or  circumstan- 
i  ces)  do  sometime  produce  good  effect,  when 
others,  in  their  own  nature  more  rich  and 
potent,  want  efficacy.  And  surelv  frequent 
reflections  upon  our  mortality,  and  living 
!  under  the  sense  of  our  life’s  frailty,  cannot 
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but  conduce  somewhat  to  the  begetting  in 
us  an  indifferency  of  mind  toward  all  these 
temporal  occurrents ;  to  extenuate  both  the 
goods  and  the  evils  we  here  meet  with ; 
consequently,  therefore,  to  compose  and 
calm  our  passions  about  them. 

3.  But  I  proceed  to  another  use  of  that 
consideration  we  speak  of  emergent  from 
the  former,  but  so  as  to  improve  it  to  higher 
purposes.  For  since  it  is  useful  to  the  di¬ 
minishing  our  admiration  of  these  worldly 
things,  to  the  withdrawing  our  affections 
from  them,  to  the  slackening  our  endea¬ 
vours  about  them ;  it  will  follow  that  it 
must  conduce  also  to  beget  an  esteem,  a 
desire,  a  prosecution  of  things  conducing 
to  our  future  welfare;  both  by  removing 
the  obstacles  of  doing  so,  and  by  engaging 
us  to  consider  the  importance  of  those 
things  in  comparison  with  these.  By  re¬ 
moving  obstacles,  I  say ;  for  while  our 
hearts  are  possessed  with  regard  and  pas¬ 
sion  toward  these  present  things,  there  can 
be  no  room  left  in  them  for  respect  and 
affection  toward  things  future.  It  is  in 
our  soul  as  in  the  rest  of  nature ;  there 
can  be  no  penetration  of  objects,  as  it  were, 
in  our  hearts,  nor  any  vacuity  in  them : 
our  mind  no  more  than  our  body  can  be 
in  several  places,  or  tend  several  ways,  or 
abide  in  perfect  rest ;  yet  somewhere  it  will 
always  be  ;  some  whither  it  will  always  go  ; 
somewhat  it  will  ever  be  doing.  If  we  have 
a  treasure  here  (somewhat  we  greatly  like 
and  much  confide  in),  our  hearts  will  he 
hei-eA  with  it ;  and  if  here,  they  cannot  be 
otherwhere;  they  will  be  taken  up,  they 
will  rest  satisfied,  they  will  not  care  to  seek 
further.  If  we  affect  worldly  glory,  and  de¬ 
light  in  the  applause  of  men,  we  shall  not 
be  so  careful  to  please  God,  and  seek  his  fa¬ 
vour. e  If  we  admire  and  repose  confidence 
in  riches,  it  will  make  us  neglectful  of  God, 
and  distrustful  of  his  providence : f  if  our 
mind  thirsts  after,  andsucks  in  greedilysen- 
sual  pleasures,  we  shall  not  relish  spiritual 
delights,  attending  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
piety,  or  arising  from  good  conscience : g 
adhering  to,  attending  upon,  masters  of  so 
different,  so  opposite  a  quality,  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  ;  they  cannot  abide  peaceably  toge¬ 
ther,  they  cannot  both  rule  in  our  narrow 
breasts ;  we  shall  love  and  hold  to  the  one, 
hate  and  despise  the  other.  If  any  man 
love  the  tcorld ,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him;''  the  love  of  the  world,  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  guest,  so  occupies  and  fills  the  room, 
that  it  will  not  admit,  cannot  hold  the  love 
of  God.  But  when  the  heart  is  discharged 
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and  emptied  of  these  things ;  when  we  be 
gin  to  despise  them  as  base  and  vain  ;  t 
distaste  them  as  insipid  and  unsavoury 
then  naturally  will  succeed  a  desire  aft’e 
other  things  promising  a  more  solid  con 
tent ;  and  desire  will  breed  endeavour  ;  am 
endeavour  (furthered  by  God’s  assistanc 
always  ready  to  back  it)  will  yield  such  , 
glimpse  and  taste  of  those  things,  as  wil 
so  comfort  and  satisfy  our  minds,  tha 
thereby  they  will  be  drawn  and  engagei 
into  a  more  earnest  prosecution  of  them 
When,  I  say,  driving  on  ambitious  projects 
heaping  up  wealth,  providing  for  the  fiesl 
(by  our  reflecting  on  the  shortness  am 
frailty  of  our  life),  become  so  insipid  t< 
us,  that  we  find  little  appetite  to  them,  o: 
relish  in  them ;  our  restless  minds  wil 
begin  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous 
ness,  desiring  some  satisfaction  thence 
discerning  these  secular  and  carnal  frui 
tions  to  be  mere  husks*  (the  proper  food  o 
swine),  we  shall  bethink  ourselves  of  tha 
better  nourishment  (of  rational  or  spiritua 
comfort)  which  our  Father’s  house  dotl 
afford  to  his  children  and  servants.  Beinr 
somewhat  disentangled  from  the  care  o 
our  farms  and  our  traffics;  from  yoking 
our  oxen,  and  being  married  to  our  pre 
sent  delights ;  we  may  be  at  leisure,  am 
in  disposition  to  comply  with  divine  invi 
tations  to  entertainments  spiritual. >  Ex 
periencing  that  our  trade  about  these  pett; 
commodities  turns  *0  small  account,  am 
that  in  the  end  we  shall  be  nothing  richei 
thereby ;  reason  will  induce  us,  with  tin 
merchant  in  the  Gospel,  to  sell  all  that  wt 
have  (to  forego  our  present  interests  am 
designs)  for  the  purchasing  that  rich  pear , 
of  God’s  kingdom,  which  will  yield  sc 
exceeding  profit ; k  the  gain  of  present 
comfort  to  our  conscience,  and  eternal  hap¬ 
piness  to  our  souls.  In  fine,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  seriously,  that  wc  have  here  no  abiding 
city ,  but  are  only  sojourners  and  pilgrim i 
upon  earth;'  that  all  our  care  and  pain  here 
do  regard  only  an  uncertain  and  transitory 
state;  and  will  therefore  suddenly  as  to 
all  fruit  and  benefit  be  lost  unto  us;  this 
will  suggest  unto  us,  with  the  good  pa¬ 
triarchs,  x^iirruvos  l^iyiriai  irarfho;,  to  long 
after  a  better  country ;m  a  more  assured 
and  lasting  state  of  life ;  where  we  may 
enjoy  some  certain  and  durable  repose ;  to 
tend  homeward,  in  our  desires  and  hopes, 
toward  those  eternal  mansions  of  joy  and 
rest  prepared  for  God’s  faithful  servants 
in  heaven.  Thus  will  this  consideration 
help  toward  the  bringing  us  to  inquire 
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after  and  regard  the  things  concerning  our 
future  state ;  and  in  the  result  will  engage 
us  to  compare  them  with  these  present 
things,  as  to  our  concernment  in  them  and 
the  consequence  of  them  to  our  advantage 
or  damage,  whence  a  right  judgment  and 
a  congruous  practice  will  naturally  follow. 
There  be  four  ways  of  comparing  the 
things  relating  to  this  present  life  with 
those  which  respect  our  future  state :  com¬ 
paring  the  goods  of  this  with  the  goods 
of  that ;  the  evils  of  this  with  the  evils  of 
that ;  the  goods  of  this  with  the  evils  of 
that ;  the  evils  of  this  with  the  goods  of  that. 
All  these  comparisons  we  may  find  often 
made  in  scripture  ;  in  order  to  the  in¬ 
forming  our  judgment  about  the  respective 
value  of  both  sorts ;  the  present  consider¬ 
ation  intervening,  as  a  standard  to  measure 
and  try  them  by. 

First,  then ;  comparing  the  present  goods 
with  those  which  concern  our  future  state, 
since  the  transitoriness  and  uncertainty  of 
temporal  goods  detract  from  their  worth, 
and  render  them  in  great  degree  contemp¬ 
tible  ;  but  the  durability  and  certainty  of 
spiritual  goods  doth  increase  their  rate, 
and  make  them  exceedingly  valuable;  it 
is  evident  hence,  that  spiritual  goods  are 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  in  our  opinion,  to 
be  more  willingly  embraced,  to  be  more 
zealously  pursued,  than  temporal  goods; 
that,  in  case  of  competition,  when  both 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  we  are  in  reason  ob¬ 
liged  readily  to  part  with  all  these,  rather 
than  to  forfeit  our  title  unto,  or  hazard 
our  hope  of  those.  Thus  in  the  scripture 
it  is  often  discoursed:  The  u-orld  (saith  St. 
John)  passeth  away ,  and  the  desire  thereof; 
hut  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  ahideth 
for  ever .n  The  world,  and  all  that  is  de¬ 
sirable  therein,  is  transient ;  but  obedience 
to  God's  commandments  is  of  an  everlast¬ 
ing  consequence ;  whence  he  infers,  that 
we  should  not  lure  the  world ;  that  is,  not 
entertain  such  an  affection  thereto  as  may 
any  way  prejudice  the  love  of  God,  or 
hinder  the  obedience  springing  thence,  or 
suitable  thereto. 

All  flesh  is  grass ,  saith  St.  Peter,  and 
all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  the 
grass;  the  grass  withereth ,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth  away ;  but  the  word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  for  ever :  °  all  worldly  glory 
is  frail  and  fading,  but  the  word  of  God  is 
eternally  firm  and  permanent ;  that  is,  the 
good  things  by  God  promised  to  them  who 
faithfully  serve  him,  shall  infallibly  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  to  their  everlasting  benefit ; 
w  hence  it  follows,  that,  as  he  exhorts,  we 
■  1  Joint  ii.  17.  *  1  Pet.  i.  24. 


are  bound  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mind, 
to  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end  ;p  to  pro¬ 
ceed  and  persist  constantly  in  faithful 
obedience  to  God.  Charge  those  (saith  St. 
Paul)  who  are  rich  in  this  world ,  that  they 
he  not  high  minded ,  nor  trust  in  uncertain 
riches ,  hut  in  the  living  God  that  they  do 
good ,  he  rich  in  good  works ,  ready  to  dis¬ 
tribute,  willing  to  communicate ;  treasuring 
up  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  for  the 
future ;  that  they  may  attain  everlasting  life  A 
Since  (argues  he)  present  riches  are  of  un¬ 
certain  and  short  continuance ;  but  faith 
and  obedience  to  God,  exercised  in  our 
charity  and  mercy  toward  men,  are  a  cer¬ 
tain  stock  improvable  to  our  eternal  inte¬ 
rest  ;  therefore  be  not  proud  of,  nor  rely 
upon  those,  but  regard  especially,  and  em¬ 
ploy  yourselves  upon  these.  Our  Saviour 
himself  doth  often  insist  upon  and  inculcate 
this  comparison :  Treasure  not  unto  your¬ 
selves  treasures  upon  earth ,  where  moth  and 
rust  do  corrupt ,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal;  but  treasure  up  to  your¬ 
selves  treasures  in  heaven ,  where  moth  and 
rust  do  not  corrupt ,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  and  steal.  Do  not  take  care 
for  your  soul ,  what  ye  shall  eat ,  and  what 
ye  shall  drink;  nor  for  your  body ,  what  ye 
shall  put  on ;  but  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Labour  not  for  the  food  that  perish- 
eth ,  but  for  the  food  that  ahideth  to  eternal 
life;  sell  your  substance ,  and  give  alms; 
provide  yourselves  bags  that  wax  not  old;  an 
indefectible  treasure  in  the  heavens.1  Thus 
doth  the  holy  scripture,  setting  forth  the 
uncertainty  and  transitoriness  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  the  certainty  and  permanency  of  fu¬ 
ture  goods,  declare  the  excellency  of  these 
above  those ;  advising  thereupon,  with  high¬ 
est  reason,  that  we  willingly  reject  those 
(in  real  effect,  if  need  be,  however  always 
in  ready  disposition  of  mind)  in  order  to 
the  procuring  or  securing  of  these.  It 
also,  for  our  example  and  encouragement, 
commends  to  us  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
those  persons  who  have  effectually  prac¬ 
tised  this  duty:  of  Abraham,  our  father, 
who,  in  expectation  of  that  wrell-founded 
city,  made  and  built  by  God,  did  readily 
desert  his  country  and  kindred,  with  all 
present  accommodations  of  life:8  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  who  disregarded  the  splendours  and 
delights  of  a  great  court;*  rejected  the 
alliance  of  a  great  princess,  and  refused 
to  he  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter , 
in  respect  to  the  that  future 

distribution  of  reward;  a  share  wherein 

P  1  Pet.  i.  13.  1 1  Tim.  vi.  17-19. 
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&liu.ll  assuredly  fall  to  them  who  above 
all  other  considerations  regard  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  their  duty  to  God:  of  the  aDostles, 
who  forsook  all ,  parents,  brethren,  lands, 
houses,  trades,  receipts  of  custom,  to  follow 
Christ; u  him  at  present  poor,  and  naked 
of  all  secular  honour,  power,  wealth,  and 
delight ;  in  hope  only  to  receive  from  him 
divine  benefits,  and  future  preferments  in 
his  kingdom :  of  Mary,  who  neglecting  pre¬ 
sent  affairs,  and  seating  herself  at  Jesus's 
feet,  attending  to  his  discipline,  is  com¬ 
mended  for  her  wisdom,  in  minding  the 
only  necessary  thing;  r  in  choosing  the  better 
part ,  which  could  never  be  taken" from  her: 
of  St.  Paul,  who  accounted  all  his  gains 
(all  his  worldly  interests  and  privileges)  to 
be  damage ,  to  be  dung  in  respect  to  Christ , 
and  the  excellent  knowledge  of  him™  with 
the  benefits  thence  accruing  to  him.  On  the 
contrary,  there  we  have  Esau  condemned 
and  stigmatized  for  a  profane  and  a  vain 
person ,  who  pias  &£umu()  for  one  little 
eating-bout, x  one  mess  of  pottage  (for  a 
little  present  satisfaction  of  sense,  or  for 
the  sustenance  of  this  frail  life),  did  with- 
go  his  birthright,  that  emblem  of  spiritual 
blessings  and  privileges.  We  have,  again, 
represented  to  us  that  unhappy  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  !  who,  though  he  had  good  quali¬ 
ties,  rendering  him  amiable  even  to  our 
Saviour,  and  had  been  trained  up  in  the 
observance  of  God’s  commandments,  yet 
not  being  content  to  part  with  his  large 
possessions  in  lieu  of  the  treasure  by  Christ 
offered  in  heaven,  was  reputed  deficient; 
could  find  no  acceptance  with  God,  nor 
admission  into  his  kingdom ;  for  a  petty 
temporal  commodity  forfeiting  an  infinite 
eternal  advantage.  For  (saith  our  Savi¬ 
our)  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  above 
me. ;  he  that  doth  not  hate  father  and  mother , 
wife  and  children ,  brothers  and  sisters,  yea 
his  own  life,  for  me  and  the  Gospel,  is  not 
worthy  of  me,  nor  can  be  my  disciple.1  He 
that  in  his  esteem  or  affection  doth  prefer 
any  temporal  advantages  before  the  bene¬ 
fits  tendered  by  our  Saviour  (yea,  doth  not 
in  comparison  despise,  renounce,  and  reject 
his  dearest  contents  of  life,  and  the  very 
capacity  of  enjoying  them,  his  life  itself), 
doth  not  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  disciples  of  Christ ;  to  be  so  much  as  a 
pretender  to  eternal  joy,  or  a  candidate  of 
immortality.  Our  Saviour  rejects  all  such 
unwise  anil  perverse  traders,  who  will  not 
exchange  brittle  glass  for  solid  gold ;  coun¬ 
terfeit  glistering  stones  for  genuine  most 

“  Matt.  xix.  27  ;  Luke  xvlli.  28.  »  Luke  x.  39. 
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precious  jewels;  a  garland  of  fading  flowei 
for  an  incorruptible  crown  of  glory ;  a  sma 
temporary  pension  for  a  vastly  rich  frei 
hold ;  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  ui 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away ,  reserve 
in  the  heavens .a  Thus  doth  the  holy  scri; 
ture  teach  us  to  compare  these  sorts  of  coo 
things ; 

And,  secondly,  so  also  doth  it  to  corr 
pare  the  evils  of  both  states ;  for  that  seeint 
as  the  soon  ceasing  of  temporal  mischiei 
should  (in  reasonable  proceeding)  diminis 
the  fear  of  them,  and  mitigate  the  grit 
for  them  ;  so  the  incessant  continuance  c 
spiritual  evils  doth,  according  to  just  est: 
mation,  render  them  hugely  grievous  an 
formidable ;  it  is  plain  that  we  should  muc 
more  dislike,  abominate,  and  shun  spiri 
tual  evils,  than  temporal ;  that  we  shoul 
make  no  question  rather  to  endure  thes 
paroxysms  of  momentary  pain,  than  incu 
those  chronical,  and  indeed  incurable,  ma 
ladies ;  that  we  should  run  willingly  inf 
these  shallow  plashes  of  present  inconve 
nience,  rather  than  plunge  ourselves  inti 
those  unfathomable  depths  of  eternal  mi 
sery.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no  man,  whi 
would  not  account  it  a  very  great  calamit 
(such  as  hardly  greater  could  befall  hiii 
here)  to  have  his  right  eye  plucked  out,  an< 
his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  his  foot  takei 
from  him  ; b  to  be  deformed  and  maimed 
so  that  he  can  do  nothing,  nor  stir  an’ 
whither:  yet  our  Lord  represents  thes’ 
to  us  as  inconsiderable  evils,  yea  as  thing: 
very  eligible  and  advantageous  in  compa 
rison  of  those  mischiefs,  which  the  volun 
tary  not  embracing  them,  in  case  we  cannoi 
otherwise  than  by  so  doing  avoid  sin,  wiL 
bring  on  us :  «■»,,  it  is  (saith  he] 

profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  member i 
be  lost,  rather  than  that  thy  whole  body  bi 
Cast  Vito  hell :  xakov  trot  irri,  it  i$  good ,  it  is 
excellent  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  lame  ana 
maimed,  and  one-eyed,  rather  than  having 
two  hands,  and  two  feet,  and  two  eyes  (in 
all  integrity  and  beauty  of  this  temporal, 
or  corporal  state),  to  be  cast  into  eternal 
fire.  To  be  banished  from  one’s  native  soil, 
secluded  from  all  comforts  of  friendly  ac¬ 
quaintance,  divested  irrecoverably  of  great 
estate  and  dignity ;  becoming  a  vagrant 
and  a  servant  in  vile  employment, "in  a 
strange  country,  every  man  would  be  apt 
to  deem  a  wretched  condition :  yet  Moses, 
we  see,  freely  chose  it,  rather  than  by 
enjoying  unlawful  pleasures  at  home,  in 
Pharaoh’s  court,  to  incur  God’s  displea¬ 
sure  and  vengeance:'  iyxaKov%s7<rtn.i  /tax- 
Xov  iX'./xive; ,  choosing  rather  to  undergo  evil 
*  1  Pet.  i.  4.  <-  Matt.  v.  29  ;  xviii.  8.  c  Heb.  xi.  23 
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together  with  God's  people ,  than  to  have 

|  ‘Tooa’xcttpov  ot/xapr'ia;  irroka.vtnv,  a  teTfipOTCLTy 
fruition  of  sinful  delight ,  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  his  soul.  Death  is  commonly 
esteemed  the  most  extreme  and  terrible 

j  of  evils  incident  to  man  ;  yet  our  Saviour 
bids  us  not  to  regard  or  fear  it,  in  com¬ 
parison  of  that  deadly  ruin  which  we  ad¬ 
venture  on  by  offending  God :  I  say  unto 
you ,  my  friends ,  saith  he  (he  intended  it 
for  the  most  friendly  advice),  he  not  afraid 
of  them  that  kill  the  body ,  and  after  that 
have  nothing  further  to  do :  hut  I  will  show 
you  whom  ye  shall fear ;  Fear  him ,  who ,  after 
he  hath  killed ,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hellf 
to  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell,  and 
destroy  them  therein;  yea ,  I  say  unto  you 
(so  he  inculcates  and  impresses  it  upon 
them),  Fear  him. 

But,  thirdly,  considering  the  good  things 
of  this  life  together  with  the  evils  of  that 
which  is  to  come  ;  since  enjoying  these 
goods,  in  comparison  with  enduring  those 
evils,  is  but  rejoicing  for  a  moment  in  re¬ 
spect  of  mourning  to  eternity  ;  if  upon  the 
seeming  sweetness  of  these  enjoyments  to 
our  carnal  appetite  be  consequent  a  reme¬ 
diless  distempering  of  our  soul ;  so  that 
what  tastes  like  honey  proves  gall  in  the 
digestion,  gripes  our  bowels,  gnaws  our 
heart,  and  stings  our  conscience  for  ever  ; 
if  present  mirth  and  jollity  have  a  tendency 
to  that  dreadful  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  threatened  in  the  gospel ; 
if,  for  the  praise  and  favour  of  a  few  giddy 
men  here,  we  venture  eternal  shame  and 
confusion  before  God  and  angels  and  all 
good  men  hereafter ;  if,  for  attaining  or 
preserving  a  small  stock  of  uncertain  riches 
in  this  world,  we  shall  reduce  ourselves  into 
a  state  of  most  uncomfortable  nakedness 
and  penury  in  the  other ;  it  is  clear  as  the 
sun  that  we  are  downright  fools  and  mad¬ 
men,  if  we  do  not  upon  these  accounts  ra¬ 
ther  willingly  reject  all  these  good  things, 
than  hazard  incurring  any  of  those  evils  ; 
for,  saith  truth  itself,  What  will  it  profit  a 
man ,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  (**'  Z,npiv6n 
■vj-t'.fcro)  and  be  endamaged  as  to  his  soul , 
or  lose  his  soul  as  a  mulct  ? e  It  is  a  very 
disadvantageous  bargain,  for  all  the  conve¬ 
niences  this  world  can  afford,  to  be  deprived 
of  the  comforts  of  our  immortal  state.  But, 

Lastly,  comparing  the  evils  of  this  life 
with  the  benefits  of  the  future  ;  since  the 
worst  tempests  of  this  life  will  be  soon  blown 
over,  the  bitterest  crosses  must  expire  (if 
not  before,  however)  with  our  breath ;  but 
the  good  things  of  the  future  state  are  im- 

A  Luke  xii.  4;  Matt.  x.  2*,  —  WrcKrutect  bjnectrw, 
V  ay.  *  Mark  Till.  36 ;  Luke  ix.  25. 


mutable  and  perpetual ;  it  is  in  evident  con¬ 
sequence  most  reasonable,  that  we  freely, 
if  need  be,  undertake,  and  patiently  endure, 
these  for  the  sake  of  those,  that  in  hope  of 
that  incorruptible  inheritance ,  laid  up  for  us 
in  heaven ,f  we  not  only  support  and  com¬ 
fort  ourselves,  but  even  rejoice  and  exult 
in  all  the  afflictions  by  God’s  wise  and  just 
dispensation  imposed  on  us  here  ;  as  they 
in  St.  Peter,  wherein,  saith  he,  ye  greatly 
rejoice  (or  exult),  being  for  a  little  while  as 
in  heaviness  through  manifold  afflictions  or 
trials.s  Accounting  it  all  joy  (saith  St. 
James)  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations ; 
(that  is,  afflictions  or  trials,)  knoiving  that 
the  trial  of  your  faith  perfecteth  patience  ;h 
that  is,  seeing  the  sufferance  of  these  pre¬ 
sent  evils  conduceth  to  the  furtherance  of 
your  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare.  And, 
We  glory  in  tribulation ,'  saith  St.  Paul, 
rendering  the  same  account,  because  it 
tended  to  their  soul’s  advantage.  St.  Paul, 
than  whom  no  man  perhaps  ever  more 
deeply  tasted  of  the  cup  of  affliction,  and 
that  tempered  with  all  the  most  bitter  in¬ 
gredients  which  this  world  can  produce ; 
whose  life  was  spent  in  continual  agitation 
and  unsettledness,*  in  all  hardships  of  tra¬ 
vel  and.  labour  and  care,  in  extreme  suffer¬ 
ance  of  all  pains  both  of  body  and  mind ;  in 
all  imaginable  dangers  and  difficulties  and 
distresses,  that  nature  exposes  man  unto, 
or  human  malice  can  bring  upon  him  ;  in 
all  wants  of  natural  comfort  (food,  sleep, 
shelter,  liberty,  health ;)  in  all  kinds  of 
disgrace  and  contumely;  as  you  may  see 
in  those  large  inventories  of  his  sufferings, 
registered  by  himself,  in  the  6th  and  1 1th 
chapters  of  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  yet  all  this,  considering  the 
good  things  he  expected  afterward  to  en¬ 
joy,  he  accounted  very  slight  and  tolerable : 
For  (saith  he)  our  lightness  of  affliction , 
that  is  for  a  little  while  here,]  worketh  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory: 
while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  those  which  are  not  seen :  for 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal;  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 
For  we  know  that  when  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  (of  this  unsteady  transitory 
abode)  is  dissolved,  we  are  to  have  a  taber¬ 
nacle  from  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. k  I  reckon 
(saith  he  again)  that  is,  having  made  a  due 
comparison  and  computation,  I  find,  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 

•  ’Ew  a.xetTetrr<tt(r,ttt(. 
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u-orthy  (that  is,  are  not  considerable,  come 
under  no  rate  or  proportion)  in  respect  of 
the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  (or  openly 
conferred)  upon  us.'  The  like  opinion  had 
those  faithful  Christians,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  being 
exposed  to  public  scorn  as  in  a  theatre  *  with 
reproaches  and  afflictions ,  they  did  with 
gladness  accept  the  spoiling  f  (or  rapine)  of 
their  goods:  knowing  that  they  had  in  hea¬ 
ven  a  better  and  more  enduring  substance .“ 
But  the  principal  example  (most  obliging 
our  imitation)  of  this  wise  choice,  is  that 
of  our  Lord  himself ;  who,  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  future  great  satisfaction  and 
reward  of  patient  submission  to  the  divine 
will,  did  willingly  undergo  the  greatest  of 
temporal  sorrows  and  ignominies;  who , 
(saith  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  pro¬ 
pounding  his  example  to  us)  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him ,  endured  the  cross , 
despising  the  shame ,  and  is  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God." 

Thus  immediately,  or  by  an  easy  infe¬ 
rence,  doth  the  consideration  of  this  life’s 
shortness  and  uncertainty  confer  to  that 
main  part  of  wisdom,  rightly  to  value  the 
tilings  about  which  we  are  conversant ; 
disposing  us  consequently  to  moderate  our 
affections,  and  rightly  to  guide  our  actions 
about  them;  fitting  us  therefore  for  the 
performance  of  those  duties  so  often  en¬ 
joined  us ;  of  not  caring  for,  not  trusting 
in,  not  minding  (unduly  that  is,  and  im¬ 
moderately)  things  below ;  of  dying  to  this 
world,  and  taking  up  our  cross,  or  con¬ 
tentedly  suffering,  in  submission  to  God’s 
will,  all  loss  and  inconvenience;  as  also  to 
the  placing  our  meditation  and  care,  our 
love  and  desire,  our  hope  and  confidence, 
our  joy  and  satisfaction,  our  most  earnest 
pains  and  endeavours,  upon  things  divine, 
spiritual,  and  eterhal. 

IV.  I  proceed  to  another  general  benefit 
of  that  general  consideration;  which  is, 
that  it  may  engage  us  to  a  good  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  time ;  the  doing  which  is  a  very 
considerable  piece  of  wisdom.  Tor  if  time 
be,  as  Theophrastus  called  it  truly,  a  thing 
of  most  precious  value  J  (or  expense)  as  it 
were  a  great  folly  to  lavish  it  away  un- 
profitably ;  so  to  be  frugal  thereof,  and 
careful  to  lay  it  out  for  the  best  advantage, 
especially  every  man  having  so  little  store 
thereof,  must  be  a  special  point  of  prudence. 
To  be  covetous  of  time  (Seneca  tells  us)  is  a 
commendable  avarice; ||  it  being  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  any  worthy  en- 

•  &iecTfiZofMvoi.  t  'Ajt etyv.v. 

t  IJe^unXttrrocray  ivaXuitxa.. 

II  Nulla  nisi  tempuris  honcsta  est  avaritia. — Sen. 

1  Korn.  viii.  18.  ro  Ileb.  x.  34.  n  Heb.  xiL  2. 
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terprise;  there  being  nothing  excellent, 
that  can  soon  or  easily  be  effected.  Surely 
he  that  hath  much  and  great  business  tc 
despatch,  and  but  a  little  time  allowed  foi 
it,  is  concerned  to  husband  it  well ;  not  to 
lose  it  wholly  in  idleness ;  not  to  trifle  il 
away  in  unnecessary  divertisements ;  not  tc 
put  himself  upon  other  impertinent  affairs  j 
above  all,  not  to  create  obstacles  to  him¬ 
self,  by  pursuing  matters  of  a  tendency 
quite  contrary  to  the  success  of  his  main 
undertakings.  It  is  our  case:  we  are  ob¬ 
liged  here  to  negotiate  in  business  of  in¬ 
finite  price  and  consequence  to  us ;  no  less 
than  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  eternal 
happiness:  and  we  see,  that  our  time  to 
drive  it  on  and  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue  is 
very  scant  and  short ;  short  in  itself,  and 
very  short  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  those 
affairs ;  the  great  variety  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  them.  The  great  father  ol 
physicians  did  quicken  the  students  of  that 
faculty  to  diligence,  by  admonishing  them 
(in  the  first  place,  setting  it  in  the  front  ot 
his  famous  aphorisms)  that  life  is  short ,  ana 
art  is  long.  §  And  how  much  more  so  is 
the  art  of  living  well  (that  most  excellent 
and  most  necessary  art:  for  indeed  virtue 
is  not  a  gift  of  nature,  but  a  work  of  art ; 
an  effect  of  labour  and  study:)  this,  I  say, 
most  needful  and  useful  art  of  living  vir¬ 
tuously  and  piously ;  this  art  of  spiritual 
physic  (of  preserving  and  recovering  our 
soul’s  health),  how  much  longer  is  it?  how 
many  rules  are  to  be  learnt  ?  how  many  pre¬ 
cepts  to  be  observed  in  order  thereto  ?  We 
are  bound  to  furnish  our  minds  with  needful 
knowledge  of  God’s  will  and  our  duty ;  we 
are  to  bend  our  unwilling  wills  to  a  ready 
compliance  with  them ;  we  are  to  adorn 
our  souls  with  dispositions  suitable  to  the 
future  state  (such  as  may  qualify  us  for  the 
presence  of  God,  and  conversation  with  the 
blessed  spirits  above ;)  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  mortify  corrupt  desires,  to  restrain 
inordinate  passions,  to  subdue  natural  pro¬ 
pensities,  to  extirpate  vicious  habits;  in 
order  to  the  effecting  these  things,  to  use 
all  fit  means;  devotion  toward  God,  study 
of  his  law,  reflection  upon  our  actions,  with 
all  such  spiritual  instruments ;  the  perform¬ 
ing  which  duties,  as  it  doth  require  great 
care  and  pains,  so  it  needs  much  time:  all 
this  is  not  dictum  factum ,  as  soon  done  as 
said;  a  few  spare  minutes  will  not  suffice 
to  accomplish  it.  Natural  inclination,  that 
wild  beast  within  us,  will  not  so  presently 
be  tamed,  and  made  tractable  by  us.  Ill 
habits  cannot  be  removed  without  much 

§  Non  cnirn  dat  natura  virtutem ;  ars  cst  bouum 
fieri. —  Sm.  Ep.  b'J. 
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exercise  and  attendance ;  *  as  they  were 
begot,  so  they  must  be  destroyed,  by  a 
constant  succession,  and  frequency  of  acts. 
Fleshly  lust  is  not  to  be  killed  with  a  stab 
or  two ;  it  will  fight  stoutly,  and  rebel  often, 
and  hold  out  long,  before  with  our  utmost 
endeavour  we  can  obtain  an  entire  victory 
over  it.  No  virtue  is  acquired  in  an  instant, 
but  by  degrees,  step  by  step ;  from  the  seeds 
of  right  instruction  and  good  resolution  it 
springs  up,  and  grows  forward  by  a  conti¬ 
nual  progress  of  customary  practice ;  it  is 
a  child  of  patience,  a  fruit  of  perseverance, 
that  uTufiovii  ioyou  iyx£oi,  enduring  in  doing 
well,0  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  and  consequently 
a  work  of  time ;  for  enduring  implies  a  good 
space  of  time.  Having,  therefore,  so  much 
to  do,  and  of  so  great  concernment,  and  so 
little  a  portion  of  time  for  it,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  careful  in  the  improvement  of  what 
time  is  allowed  us;  to  embx-ace  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  advantages  offered ;  to  go  the 
nearest  way,  to  use  the  best  compendiums 
in  the  transaction  of  our  business ;  not  to 
be  slothful  and  negligent,  but  active  and 
intent  about  it  (for  as  time  is  diminished, 
and  in  part  lost  by  sloth  or  slackness ;  so  it 
is  enlarged,  and,  as  it  were,  multiplied  by 
industry;  my  day  is  two  in  respect  of  his, 
who  doeth  but  half  my  work:)  not,  also,  to 
consume  our  time  in  fruitless  pastimes  and 
curious  entertainments  of  fancy ;  being  idly 
busy  about  impertinencies  and  trifles  (we 
call  it  sport ,  but  it  is  a  serious  damage  to  us ;) 
not  to  immerse  ourselves  in  multiplicities  of 
needless  care  about  secular  matters,  which 
may  distract  us,  and  bereave  us  of  fit  lei¬ 
sure  for  our  great  employment ;  that  which 
our  Saviour  calls  ruofca^iixixi  •rsfi  vexxu,  to 
keep  a  great  deal  of  do  and  stir  (to  be 
jumbled  about  as  it  were,  and  confounded 
about  many  things;  and,  ■xt^errxiria.i  <rcg« 
rixxii»  jixx.ounv,  to  he  distracted  and  per¬ 
plexed  about  much  cumbersome  service  ;v 
which  St.  Paul  calls  'Ttftrr/.'ixirQa.t  rot?;  rou 
(!>lou  roccypunm is,  to  be  implicated  and  en¬ 
tangled  as  in  a  net,  with  the  negotiations  of 
this  present  life;*  so  that  we  shall  not  be 
expedite,  or  free  to  bestir  ourselves  about 
our  more  weighty  affairs.  The  spending 
much  time  about  those  things  doth  steal  it 
from  these;  yea  doth  more  than  so,  by 
discomposing  our  minds  so  that  we  cannot 
well  employ  what  time  remains  upon  our 
spiritual  concernments.  But  especially  we 
should  not  prostitute  our  time  upon  vicious 
projects  and  practices;  doing  which  is  not 
only  a  prodigality  of  the  present  time,  but 
an  abridgment  of  the  future;  it  not  only 

*  T /  iOct ;  Epict. 

•  Horn.  ii.  7.  p  Luke  x.  10.  *  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 


doth  not  promote  or  set  forward  our  busi¬ 
ness,  but  brings  it  backward,  and  makes 
us  more  work  than  we  had  before  ;  it  is  a 
going  in  a  way  directly  contrary  to  our  jour¬ 
ney’s  end.  The  scripture  aptly  resembles 
our  life  to  a  wayfaring,  a  condition  of  travel 
and  pilgrimage :  now  he  that  hath  a  long 
journey  to  make,  and  but  a  little  time  of 
day  to  pass  it  in,  must  in  reason  strive  to 
set  out  soon,  and  then  to  make  good  speed ; 
must  proceed  on  directly,  making  no  stops 
or  deflections  (not  calling  in  at  every  sign 
that  invites  him,  not  standing  to  gaze  at 
every  object  seeming  new  or  strange  to 
him ;  not  staying  to  talk  with  every  pas¬ 
senger  that  meets  him  ;  but  rather  avoid¬ 
ing  all  occasions  of  diversion  and  delay), 
lest  he  be  surprised  by  the  night,  be  left 
to  wander  in  the  dark,  be  excluded  finally 
from  the  place  whither  he  tends  :  so  must 
we,  in  our  course  toward  heaven  and  hap¬ 
piness,  take  care  that  we  set  out  soon  (pro¬ 
crastinating  no  time ,  but  beginning  instantly 
to  insist  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue), 
then  proceed  on  speedily,  and  persist  con¬ 
stantly  ;  nowhere  staying  or  loitering,  shun¬ 
ning  all  impediments  and  avocations  from 
our  progress,  lest  we  never  arrive  near,  or 
come  too  late  unto  the  gate  of  heaven.  St. 
Peter  tells  us,  that  the  end  of  all  things 
doth  approach,  and  thereupon  advises  us 
to  be  sober ,  and  to  watch  unto  prayer  ;T  for 
that  the  less  our  time  is,  the  more  intent 
and  industrious  it  concerns  us  to  be.  And 
St.  Paul  enjoins  us  to  redeem  the  time ,  be¬ 
cause  the  days  are  evil  ;s  that  is,  since  we 
can  enjoy  no  true  quiet  or  comfort  here, 
we  should  improve  our  time  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  future :  he  might  have 
also  adjoined,  with  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
the  paucity  of  the  days  to  their  badness ; 
because  the  days  of  our  life  are  few  and 
evil ,  let  us  redeem  the  time ;  man  that  is 
bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of 
trouble :*  so  few  indeed  they  are,  that  it 
is  fit  we  should  lose  none  of  them,  but  use 
them  all  in  preparation  toward  that  great 
change  we  are  to  make :  that  fatal  passage 
out  of  this  strait  time  into  that  boundless 
eternity.  So,  it  seems,  we  have  Job’s  ex¬ 
ample  o£  doing :  All  the  days  (says  he)  of 
my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change 
come.u  I  end  this  point  with  that  so  com¬ 
prehensive  warning  of  our  Saviour  :  Take 
heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your 
hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting,  and 
drunkenness ,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so 
that  day  come  upon  you  unaicares.  Watch 
ye  therefore,  and  pray ,  that  ye  may  be 

'  l  Pet.  iv.  7. 

■  Lph.  t.  15. 
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counted  worthy  to  escape — and  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  Son  of  man* 

V.  I  shall  adjoin  but  one  use  more,  to 
which  this  consideration  may  be  subser¬ 
vient,  which  is,  that  it  may  help  to  beget 
and  maintain  in  us  (that  which  is  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  all  goodness)  sincerity  : 
sincerity  in  all  kinds,  in  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  To  keep  us  from  har¬ 
bouring  in  our  breasts  such  thoughts  as 
we  would  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  own ; 
from  speaking  otherwise  than  we  mean, 
than  we  intend  to  do,  than  we  are  ready 
any  where  openly  to  avow ;  from  endea¬ 
vouring  to  seem  what  we  are  not ;  from 
being  one  thing  in  our  expressions  and  con¬ 
versations  with  men  ;  another  in  our  hearts, 
or  in  our  closets :  from  acting  with  oblique 
respects  to  private  interests  or  passions,  to 
human  favour  or  censure  (in  matters,  I 
mean,  where  duty  doth  intervene,  and  where 
pure  conscience  ought  to  guide  and  govern 
us ;)  from  making  professions  and  ostenta¬ 
tions  (void  of  substance,  of  truth,  of  know¬ 
ledge,  of  good  purpose),  great  semblances 
of  peculiar  sanctimony,  integrity,  scrupu¬ 
losity,  spirituality,  refinedness,  like  those 
Pharisees  so  often  therefore  taxed  in  the 
gospel ;  as  also  from  palliating,  as  those  men 
did,  designs  of  ambition,  avarice,  envy, 
animosity,  revenge,  perverse  humour,  with 
pretences  of  zeal  and  conscience.  We 
should  indeed  strive  to  be  good  (and  that 
in  all  real  strictness,  aiming  at  utmost  per¬ 
fection)  in  outward  act  and  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  heart  and  reality,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  example  of  men  (providing 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;")  but 
we  must  not  shine  with  a  false  lustre,  nor 
care  to  seem  better  than  we  are,  nor  in¬ 
tend  to  serve  ourselves  in  seeming  to  serve 
God  ;  bartering  spiritual  commodities  for 
our  own  glory  or  gain.  For  since  the  day 
approaches  when  God  will  judge  (™ 
irfjilnn,)  thethingswhich  men  do  so  studious¬ 
ly  conceal;  when  God  shall  bring  every  work 
into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing ,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil ; 1  since 
we  must  all  appear  (or  rather  be  all  made 
apparent,  be  manifested  and  discovered*) 
at  the  tribunal  of  Christ :  since  there  is  no¬ 
thing  covered ,  which  shall  not  be  revealed , 
nor  hid ,  that  shall  not  be  known ;  so  that 
whatever  is  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets  shall 
be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops  :  y  since  at 
length,  and  that  within  a  very  short  time 
(no  man  knows  how  soon),  the  whispers  of 
every  mouth  (the  closest  murmurs  of  de- 

*  Oti  yttf  'reteotrTrlvat  rout;  ccr)>£f  aXXet  xcu  Qecu- 
•a/Oy.vcLi. — Chrysost. 

v  Luke  xxi.  3-1  w  Rom.  xii.  17-  x  Rom.  ii.  1C;  j 
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traction,  slander,  and  sycophantry)  shal 
become  audible  to  every  ear ;  the  abstruses' 
thoughts  of  all  hearts  (the  closest  malict 
and  envy)  shall  be  disclosed  in  the  rnos 
public  theatre  before  innumerable  specta 
tors ;  the  truth  of  all  pretences  shall  be 
thoroughly  examined ;  the  just  merit  o: 
every  person  and  every  cause  shall  with  i 
most  exact  scrutiny  be  scanned  openly  ii 
the  face  of  all  the  world ;  to  what  purpose 
can  it  be  to  juggle  and  baffle  for  a  time  : 
for  a  few  days  (perhaps  for  a  few  minutes' 
to  abuse  or  to  amuse  those  about  us  witl 
crafty  dissimulation  or  deceit  ?  Is  it  wortl 
the  pains  to  devise  plausible  shifts,  which 
shall  instantly,  we  know,  be  detected  anc 
defeated ;  to  bedaub  foul  designs  with  a  fail 
varnish,  which  death  will  presently  wipe 
off ;  to  be  dark  and  cloudy  in  our  proceed¬ 
ings,  whenas  a  clear  day  (that  will  certainh 
dispel  all  darkness  and  scatter  all  mists)  h 
breaking  in  upon  us  ;  to  make  vizors  foi 
our  faces,  and  cloaks  for  our  actions,  when¬ 
as  we  must  very  shortly  be  exposed,  per¬ 
fectly  naked  and  undisguised,  in  our  true 
colours,  to  the  general  view  of  angels  and 
men  ?  Heaven  sees  at  present  what  we 
think  and  do,  and  our  conscience  cannot 
be  wholly  ignorant  or  insensible  ;  nor  can 
earth  itself  be  long  unacquainted  there¬ 
with.  Is  it  not  much  better,  and  more  easy 
(since  it  requires  no  pains  or  study)  to  act 
ourselves,  than  to  accommodate  ourselves 
to  other  unbeseeming  and  undue  parts;  to 
be  upright  in  our  intentions,  consistent  in 
our  discourses,  plain  in  our  dealings,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  single  and  uniform  guidance  ot 
our  reason  and  conscience,  than  to  shuffle 
and  shift,  wandering  after  the  various,  un¬ 
certain,  and  inconstant  opinions  or  humours 
of  men?  What  matter  is  it,  what  clothes 
we  wear,  what  garb  we  appear  in,  during 
this  posture  of  travel  and  sojourning  here ; 
what  for  the  present  we  go  for ;  how  men 
esteem  us,  what  they  think  of  our  actions? 
St.  Paul  at  least  did  not  much  stand  upon 
it ;  for,  uith  me,  said  he,  it  is  a  very  small 
thing  (Ud^nr™,  the  least  thing  that  can 
come  under  consideration)  to  be  judged  of 
you,  or  of  human  day 1  (that  is,  of  this  pre¬ 
sent  transitory,  fallible,  reversible  judg¬ 
ment  of  men.)  If  we  mean  well  and  do 
righteously,  our  conscience  will  at  present 
satisfy  us,  and  the  divine  (unerring  and 
impartial)  sentence  will  hereafter  acquit 
us;  no  unjust  or  uncharitable  censure  shall 
prejudice  us :  if  we  entertain  base  designs, 
and  deal  unrighteously,  as  our  conscience 
will  accuse  and  vex  us  here,  so  God  will 
shortly  condemn  and  punish  us ;  neither 

1  1  Cor.  iv.  3. 
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shall  the  most  favourable  conceit  of  men 
stand  us  in  stead.  Every  man's  work  shall 
become  manifest ,  for  the  day  shall  declare 
it ;  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and 
the  fire  (that  is,  a  severe  and  strict  inquiry) 
shall  try  every  man's  work ,  of  what  sort  it 
is.*  I  cannot  insist  more  on  this  point ;  I 
shall  only  say,  that,  considering  the  brevity 
and  uncertainty  of  our  present  state,  the 
greatest  simplicity  may  justly  be  deemed 
the  truest  wisdom ;  that  who  deceives  others, 
doth  cozen  himself  most ;  that  the  deepest 
policy,  used  to  compass  or  to  conceal  bad 
designs,  will  in  the  end  appear  the  most 
downright  folly 

I  might  add  to  the  precedent  discourses, 
that  philosophy  itself  hath  commended  this 
consideration  as  a  proper  and  powerful 
instrument  of  virtue,  reckoning  the  prac¬ 
tice  thereof  a  main  part  of  wisdom  ;*  the 
greatest  proficient  therein  in  common  es¬ 
teem,  Socrates,  having  defined  philosophy, 
or  the  study  of  wisdom,  to  be  nothing  else 
but  ,K£XtT>7  QavaTou,  the  study  of  death;  inti¬ 
mating  also  (in  Plato’s  Phsedon),  that  this 
study,  the  meditation  of  death,  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  his  mind  to  leave  this  world, 
had  been  the  constant  and  chief  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  life:  that  likewise,  according 
to  experience,  nothing  more  avails  to  ren¬ 
der  the  minds  of  men  sober  and  well  com¬ 
posed,  than  such  spectacles  of  mortality, 
as  do  impress  this  consideration  upon  them. 
For  whom  doth  not  the  sight  of  a  coffin, 
or  of  a  grave  gaping  to  receive  a  friend, 
perhaps,  or  an  ancient  acquaintance ;  how¬ 
ever,  a  man  in  nature  and  state  altogether 
like  ourselves ;  of  the  mournful  looks  and 
habits,  of  all  the  sad  pomps  and  solemni¬ 
ties  attending  man  unto  his  long  home,  by 
minding  him  of  his  own  frail  condition, 
affect  with  some  serious,  some  honest,  some 
wise  thoughts?  And  if  we  be  reasonable 
men,  we  may  every  day  supply  the  need 
of  such  occasions,  by  representing  to  our¬ 
selves  the  necessity  of  our  soon  returning 
to  the  dust ;  dressing  in  thought  our  own 
hearses,  and  celebrating  our  own  funerals ; 
by  living  under  the  continual  apprehension 
and  sense  of  our  transitory  and  uncertain 
condition ;  dying  daily,  or  becoming  al¬ 
ready  dead  unto  this  world.  The  doing 
which  effectually  being  the  gift  of  God, 
and  an  especial  work  of  his  grace,  let  us 
of  him  humbly  implore  it,  saying  after  the 
holy  prophet.  Lord,  so  teach  us  to  number 
our  days ,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  uuto 
wisdom.  Amen. 

•  ToZro  ti  rtXuorxs  ro‘0  riSovs  to  vccro c>  i i.udfav  us 
*»>  bii^ay  ur.  —  Allton.  lib.  iii. 
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THE  DANGER  AND  MISCHIEF  OF  DELAYING 
REPENTANCE. 

Psalm  cxix.  60 _ I  made  haste,  and  de¬ 

layed  not  to  keep  thy  commandments. 

This  Psalm  (no  less  excellent  in  virtue  than 
large  in  bulk)  containeth  manifold  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  the  nature,  the  properties,  the 
adjuncts  and  effects  of  God’s  law;  many 
sprightly  ejaculations  about  it  (conceived 
in  different  forms  of  speech  ;  some  in  way 
of  petition,  some  of  thanksgiving,  some  of 
resolution,  some  of  assertion  or  aphorism ;) 
many  useful  directions,  many  zealous  ex¬ 
hortations  to  the  observance  of  it;  the 
which  are  not  ranged  in  any  strict  order, 
but  (like  a  variety  of  fair  flowers  and  whole¬ 
some  herbs  in  a  wide  field)  do  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  confusion  lie  dispersed  as  they  freely  did 
spring  up  in  the  heart,  or  were  suggested 
by  the  devout  spirit  of  him  who  indited  the 
Psalm ;  whence  no  coherence  of  sentences 
being  designed,  we  may  consider  any  one 
of  them  absolutely,  or  singly  by  itself. 

Among  them,  that  which  I  have  picked 
out  for  the  subject  of  my  discourse  impli- 
eth  an  excellent  rule  of  practice,  authorized 
by  the  Psalmist’s  example :  it  is  propounded 
in  way  of  devotion  or  immediate  address  to 
God  ;  unto  whose  infallible  knowledge  his 
conscience  maketh  an  appeal  concerning 
his  practice  ;  not  as  boasting  thereof,  but 
as  praising  God  for  it,  unto  whose  gracious 
instruction  and  succour  he  frequently  doth 
ascribe  all  his  performances  :  but  the  man¬ 
ner  of  propounding  I  shall  not  insist  upon ; 
the  rule  itself  is,  that  speedily,  without  any 
procrastination  or  delay,  we  should  apply 
ourselves  to  the  observance  of  God’s  com¬ 
mandments  ;  the  practice  of  which  rule  it 
shall  be  my  endeavour  to  recommend  and 
press. 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  men  that  are 
engaged  in  bad  courses,  w'hich  their  own 
conscience  discerneth  anddi.sapproveth,  to 
adjourn  the  reformation  of  their  lives  to  a 
further  time,  so  indulging  themselves  in 
the  present  commission  of  sin,  that  yet  they 
would  seem  to  purpose  and  promise  them 
selves  hereafter  to  repent  and  take  up :  f 
few  resolve  to  persist  finally  in  an  evil  way, 
or  despair  of  being  one  day  reclaimed  ;  but 
immediately  and  effectually  to  set  upon  it, 
many  deem  unseasonable  and  needless  ;  it 
will,  they  presume,  be  soon  enough  to  begin 
to-morrow,  or  next  day,  a  month  ora  year 

t  Recognosce  singulos,  consider*  universes,  ntlUiii* 
non  vitagpectat  in  craatinum  ;  non  eniin  vivunt, 
v  icturi  sunl. —  Sen.  Ep.  4*. 
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hence,  when  they  shall  find  more  commo¬ 
dious  opportunity,  or  shall  prove  better 
disposed  thereto:*  in  the  mean  time  with 
Solomon’s  sluggard,  Yet  (say  they)  a  little 
sleep ,  a  little  slumber ,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands:*  let  us  but  neglect  this  duty,  let  us 
hut  satisfy  this  appetite,  let  us  but  enjoy 
this  bout  of  pleasure  ;  hereafter,  God  will¬ 
ing,  we  mean  to  be  more  careful,  we  hope 
that  we  shall  become  more  sober  :  so,  like 
bad  debtors,  when  our  conscience  dunneth 
us,  we  always  mean,  we  always  promise  to 
pay;  if  she  will  stay  a  while,  she  shall,  we 
tell  her,  be  satisfied  ;  or,  like  vain  spend¬ 
thrifts,  we  see  our  estate  fly,  yet  presume 
that  it  will  hold  out,  and  at  length  we  shall 
reserve  enough  for  our  use.  El;  aSpnv  ™ 
o-rovbuia.  Let  serious  business  stay  till  the 
morrow  f  was  a  saying  that  cost  dear  to  him 
who  said  it ;  yet  we  in  our  greatest  con¬ 
cerns  follow  him. 

But  how  fallacious,  how  dangerous,  and 
how  mischievous,  this  manner  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is  ;  how  much  better  and  more  advisa¬ 
ble  it  is,  after  the  example  propounded  in 
our  text,  speedily  to  betake  ourselves  unto 
the  discharge  of  our  debt  and  duty  to  God, 
the  following  considerations  will  plainly 
declare. 

1.  We  may  consider,  that  the  observance 
of  God’s  commandments  (an  observance  of 
them  proceeding  from  an  habitual  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind,  in  a  constant  tenor  of  practice) 
is  our  indispensable  duty,  our  main  con¬ 
cernment,  our  only  way  to  happiness;  the 
necessary  condition  of  our  attaining  salva¬ 
tion  ;  that  alone  which  can  procure  God’s 
love  and  favour  toward  us ;  that  unto 
which  all  real  blessings  here,  and  all  bliss 
hereafter,  are  inseparably  annexed:  Fear 
God ,  and  keep  his  commandments ,  for  this 
is  the  whole  of  man  b  (the  whole  duty,  the 
whole  design,  the  whole  perfection,  the 
sum  of  our  wisdom,  and  our  happiness.) 
Jf  thou  wilt  enter  into  life ,  keep  the  com¬ 
mandments :  The  righteous  Lord  loveth 
righteousness ;  his  countenance  doth  behold 
the  upright :  God  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works  ;*  these  are  oracles 
indubitably  clear  and  infallibly  certain ; 
these  are  immoveable  terms  of  justice  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Man,  which  never  will, 
never  can  be  relaxed  ;d  being  grounded  on 
the  immutable  nature  of  God,  and  eternal 
reason  of  things :  if  God  had  not  decreed, 
if  he  had  not  said  these  things,  they  would 

•  Victuros  aglmus  semper,  nee  vivimus  unquam — 
Maui/.  4. 

t  l’lut.  in  l’elop.  Non  est  credo  mihi,  sapientls  di- 
cerc,  vivam. —  Mart.  i.  )C. 
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yet  assuredly  be  true ;  for  it  is  a  foul  con¬ 
tradiction  to  reason,  that  a  man  ever  should 
please  God  without  obeying  him ;  it  is  a 
gross  absurdity  in  nature,  that  a  man  should 
be  happy  without  being  good ;  wherefore 
all  the  wit  in  the  world  cannot  devise  a 
way,  all  the  authority  upon  earth  (yea,  1 
dare  say,  even  in  heaven  itself)  cannot  es¬ 
tablish  a  condition,  beside  faithful  observ¬ 
ance  of  God’s  law,  that  can  save  or  make 
us  happy  :  from  it  there  can  be  no  valid 
dispensation,  without  it  there  can  be  no 
effectual  absolution,  for  it  there  can  be  no 
acceptable  commutation ;  nor ,  in  defect 
thereof,  will  any  faith,  any  profession,  any 
trick  or  pretence  whatever,  avail  or  signify 
any  thing:  whatever  expedient  to  supply 
its  room  superstition,  mistake,  craft,  or 
presumption  may  recommend,  we  shall, 
relying  thereon,  be  certainly  deluded.  If 
therefore,  we  mean  to  be  saved  (and  are 
we  so  wild  as  not  to  mean  it  ?)  if  we  do  noi 
renounce  felicity  (and  do  we  not  then  re¬ 
nounce  our  wits?)  to  become  virtuous,  tr 
proceed  in  a  course  of  obedience,  is  a  worl 
that  necessarily  m.ust  be  performed :  ar.e 
why  then  should  we  not  instantly  under 
take  it  ?  wherefore  do  we  demur  or  sticl 
at  it?  how  can  we  at  all  rest  quiet,  whih 
an  affair  of  so  vast  importance  lieth  upoi 
our  hands,  or  until  our  mind  be  freed  of  al 
uncertainty  and  suspense  about  it?  Weri 
a  probable  way  suggested  to  us  of  acqui 
ring  great  wealth,  honour,  or  pleasure 
should  we  not  quickly  run  about  it  ?  coul< 
we  contentedly  sleep,  till  we  had  brough 
the  business  to  a  sure  or  hopeful  issue 
and  why  with  less  expedition  or  urgenc; 
should  we  pursue  the  certain  means  of  ou 
present  security  and  comfort,  of  our  fina 
salvation  and  happiness?  In  doing  so,  ar 
we  not  strangely  inconsistent  with  our 
selves  ? 

Again,  disobedience  is  the  certain  roai 
to  perdition ;  that  which  involveth  us  ii 
guilt  and  condemnation,  that  which  pro 
voketh  God’s  wrath  and  hatred  against  us 
that  which  assuredly  will  throw  us  into  ; 
state  of  eternal  sorrow  and  wretchedness 
The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  God's  sight 
he  hateth  all  the  workers  of  iniquity :  If  y 
do  not  repent ,  ye  shall  perish :  The  wicket 
shall  be  turned  into  hell ,  and  all  the  peopl 
that  forget  God :  The  unrighteous  shall  no 
inherit  the  kingdom,  of  God;  The  wicket 
shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment : 0  thes 
are  denunciations  no  less  sure  than  severe 
from  that  mouth  which  is  never  opened  ii 
vain;  from  the  execution  whereof  ther 

B  Psal.  v.  .rj ;  Luke  xiii.  3  ;  Ft;al.  ix.  17  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  i> 
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can  be  no  shelter  or  refuge.  And  what 
wise  man,  what  man  in  his  right  senses, 
would  for  one  minute  stand  obnoxious  to 
them?  Who,  that  anywise  tendereth  his 
own  welfare,  would  move  one  step  forward 
in  so  perilous  and  destructive  a  course  ?  the 
further  in  which  he  proceedeth,  the  more 
he  discosteth  from  happiness,  the  nearer 
he  approacheth  to  ruin. 

In  other  cases,  common  sense  prompteth 
men  to  proceed  otherwise ;  for  who,  having 
rendered  one  his  enemy  that  far  overmatch- 
eth  him,  and  at  whose  mercy  he  standeth, 
will  not  instantly  sue  to  be  reconciled?  Who, 
being  seized  by  a  pernicious  disease,  will 
not  haste  to  seek  a  cure?  Who,  being 
fallen  into  the  jaws  of  a  terrible  danger, 
w ill  not  nimbly  leap  out  thence  ?  And  such 
plainly  is  our  case :  while  we  persist  in  sin, 
we  live  in  enmity  and  defiance  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  who  can  at  his  pleasure  crush  us ; 
we  lio  under  a  fatal  plague,  which,  if  we 
do  not  seasonably  repent,  will  certainly  de¬ 
stroy  us ;  we  incur  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
hazards,  abiding  in  the  confines  of  death 
and  destruction  ;  God  frowning  at  us,  guilt 
holding  us,  hell  gaping  for  us :  every  sin¬ 
ner  is,  according  to  the  Wise  Man’s  ex¬ 
pression,  as  he  that  lieth  doim  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea ,  or  as  he  that  lieth  upon  the  top 
of  a  mastS  And  he  that  is  in  such  a  case, 
is  he  not  mad  or  senseless,  if  he  will  not 
forthwith  labour  to  swim  out  thence,  or 
make  all  speed  to  get  down  into  a  safer 
place  ?  Can  any  man  with  comfort  lodge 
in  a  condition  so  dismally  ticklish  ? 

2.  We  inav  consider,  that,  in  order  to 
our  final  welfare,  we  have  much  work  to 
despatch,  the  which  requireth,  as  earnest 
care  and  painful  industry,  so  a  competent 
long  time;  which,  if  we  do  not  presently 
fall  on,  may  be  wanting,  and  thence  our 
work  be  left  undone,  or  imperfect.  To 
conquer  and  correct  bad  inclinations,  to 
render  our  sensual  appetites  obsequious 
to  reason,  to  compose  our  passions  into  a 
right  and  steady  order,  to  cleanse  our  souls 
from  vanity,  from  perverseness,  from  sloth, 
from  all  vicious  distempers,  and  in  their 
room  to  implant  firm  habits  of  virtue ;  to 
get  a  clear  knowledge  of  our  duty,  with  a 
ready  disposition  to  perform  it ;  in  fine,  to 
season  our  minds  with  holy  affections,  qua¬ 
lifying  us  for  the  presence  of  God,  and 
conversation  with  the  blessed  spirits  above ; 
these  are  things  that  must  be  done,  but 
cannot  be  done  in  a  trice :  it  is  not  dictum 
factum ,  as  soon  done  as  said ;  but  irrt/totii 
i,yiu  iyaltij,  u  patient  continuance  in  well¬ 
doing ,*  is  needful  to  achieve  it ;  for  it  no 
(  Truv.  xxiii.  31.  •  Hum.  ii.  7. 


time  can  be  redundant;  the  longest  life 
can  hardly  be  sufficient:  Art  is  long ,  and 
life  is  short ,  may  be  an  aphorsim  in  divi¬ 
nity  as  well  as  in  physic  ;  the  art  of  living 
well,  of  preserving  our  soul’s  health,  and 
curing  its  distempers,  requireth  no  less 
time  to  compass  it  than  any  other  art  or 
science. 

Virtue  is  not  a  mushroom,  that  snringeth 
up  of  itself  in  one  night  when  we  are  asleep, 
or  regard  it  not;  but  a  delicate  plant,  that 
groweth  slowly  and  tenderly,  needing  much 
pains  to  cultivate  it,  much  care  to  guard  it, 
much  time  to  mature  it,  in  our  untoward 
soil,  in  this  world’s  unkindly  weather  :  * 
happiness  is  a  thing  too  precious  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  an  easy  rate  ;  heaven  is  too  high 
to  be  come  at  without  much  climbing ;  the 
crown  of  bliss  is  a  prize  too  noble  to  be  won 
without  a  long  and  a  tough  conflict.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  vice  a  spirit  that  will  be  conjured 
down  by  a  charm,  or  with  a  presto  driven 
away ;  it  is  not  an  adversary  that  can  be 
knocked  down  at  a  blow,  or  despatched 
with  a  stab.  Whoever  shall  pretend  that 
at  any  time,  easily,  with  a  celerity,  by  a 
kind  of  legerdemain,  or  by  any  mysterious 
knack,  a  man  may  be  settled  in  virtue,  or 
converted  from  vice,  common  experience 
abundantly  will  confute  him  ;  j  which  show- 
eth  that  a  habit  otherwise  (setting  miracles 
aside)  cannot  be  produced  or  destroyed, 
than  by  a  constant  exercise  of  acts  suitable 
or  opposite  thereto  ;  and  that  such  acts 
cannot  be  exercised  without  voiding  all 
impediments,  and  framing  all  principles  of 
action  (such  as  temper  of  body,  judgment 
of  mind,  influence  of  custom)  to  a  com¬ 
pliance  ;  that  who  by  temper  is  peevish  or 
choleric,  cannot,  without  mastering  that 
temper,  become  patient  or  meek ;  that  who 
from  vain  opinions  is  proud,  cannot,  with¬ 
out  considering  away  those  opinions,  prove 
humble ;  that  who  by  custom  is  grown  in¬ 
temperate,  cannot,  without  weaning  him¬ 
self  from  that  custom,  come  to  be  sober; 
that  who,  from  the  concurrence  of  a  sorry 
nature,  fond  conceits,  mean  breeding,  and 
scurvy  usage,  is  covetous,  cannot,  without 
I  draining  all  those  sources  of  his  fault,  be 
turned  into  liberal.  The  change  of  our 
mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  alterations  in 
nature,  which  cannot  be  compassed  in  any 
way  or  within  any  time  we  please ;  but  it 
must  proceed  on  leisurely  and  regularly, 
in  such  order,  by  such  steps,  as  the  nature 
of  things  doth  permit ;  it  must  be  wrought 
by  a  resolute  and  laborious  perseverance ; 

*  Ov  zecJ)iC$0vrn>  v,luv  Z6£r,yt7  fiov.Oucc.*  i  0w;,  aA Ax  ro¬ 
ve  •ju.tyoif. — Chrjfi.  ail  Kph.  Aay.  zee. 
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by  a  watchful  application  of  mind,  in  void¬ 
ing  prejudices,  in  waiting  for  advantages, 
in  attending  to  all  we  do  ;  by  forcibly 
wresting  our  nature  from  its  bent,  and 
swimming  against  the  current  of  impetuous 
desires ;  by  a  patient  disentangling  our¬ 
selves  from  practices  most  agreeable  and 
familiar  to  us;  by  a  wary  fencing  with 
temptations,  by  long  struggling  with  ma¬ 
nifold  oppositions  and  difficulties ;  whence 
the  holy  scripture  termeth  our  practice  a 
warfare,  wherein  we  are  to  fight  many  a 
bloody  battle  with  most  redoubtable  foes  ; 
a  combat,  which  must  be  managed  with  our 
best  skill  and  utmost  might:  a  race,  which 
we  must  pass  through  with  incessant  acti¬ 
vity  and  swiftness. 

"if,  therefore,  we  mean  to  be  good  or  to 
be  happy,  it  behoveth  us  to  lose  no  time  ; 
to  be  presently  up  at  our  great  task ;  to 
snatch  all  occasions,  to  embrace  all  means 
incident  of  reforming  our  hearts  and  lives. 
As  those,  who  have  a  long  journey  to  go, 
do  take  care  to  set  out  early,  and  in  their 
way  make  good  speed,  lest  the  night  over¬ 
take  them  before  they  reach  their  home ;  * 
so,  it  being  a  great  way  from  hence  to 
heaven,  seeing  we  must  pass  over  so  many 
obstacles,  through  so  many  paths  of  duty, 
before  we  arrive  thither,  it  is  expedient  to 
set  forward  as  soon  as  can  be,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  all  expedition;  the  longer  we 
stay,  the  more  time  we  shall  need,  and  the 
less  we  shall  have. 

3.  We  may  consider,  that  no  future  time 
which  we  can  fix  upon  will  be  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  present  is  for  our  refor¬ 
mation.  Let  us  pitch  up  what  time  we 
please,  we  shall  be  as  unwilling  and  unfit 
to  begin  as  we  are  now ;  we  shall  find  in 
ourselves  the  same  indispositions,  the  same 
averseness,  or  the  same  listlessness  toward 
it,  as  now:  there  will  occur  the  like  hard¬ 
ships  to  deter  us,  and  the  like  pleasures  to 
allure  us  from  our  duty ;  objects  will  then 
be  as  present,  and  will  strike  as  smartly 
upon  our  senses;  the  case  will  appear  just 
the  same,  and  the  same  pretences  for  delay 
will  obtrude  themselves ;  so  that  we  shall 
be  as  apt  them  as  now  to  prorogue  the  bu¬ 
siness.  We  shall  say  then,  to-morrow  I  will 
mend;  and  when  that  morrow  cometh,  it 
will  be  still  to-morrow ;  and  so  the  morrow 
will  prove  endless.f  If,  like  the  simple 
rustic  (who  stayed  by  the  river-side  waiting 
till  it  had  done  running,  so  that  he  might 

■  AXX'  iyl  tvr  lot «»,  Si  era. 
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pass  dry-foot  over  the  channel),  we  do  con¬ 
ceit  that  the  sources  of  sin  (bad  inclinations 
within,  and  strong  temptations  abroad)  will 
of  themselves  be  spent,  or  fail,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  deluded.*  If  ever  we  come  to 
take  up,  we  must  have  a  beginning  with 
some  difficulty  and  trouble  ;  we  must  cou¬ 
rageously  break  through  the  present  with 
all  its  enchantments  ;  we  must  undauntedly 
plunge  into  the  cold  stream ;  we  must  rouse 
ourselves  from  our  bed  of  sloth  ;  we  must 
shake  off  that  brutish  improvidence,  which 
detaineth  us :  and  why  should  we  not  assay 
it  now  ?  There  is  the  same  reason  now  that 
ever  we  can  have ;  yea,  far  more  reason 
now;  for  if  that  we  now  begin,  hereafter 
at  any  determinate  time,  some  of  the  work 
will  be  done ;  what  remaineth  will  be  shorter 
and  easier  to  us.f  Nay,  further, 

4.  We  may  consider,  that  the  more  we 
defer,  the  more  difficult  and  painful  our 
work  must  needs  prove ;  every  day  will  both 
enlarge  our  task  and  diminish  our  ability 
to  perform  it.f  Sin  is  never  at  a  stay:  if 
we  do  not  retreat  from  it,  we  shall  advance 
in  it ;  and  the  further  on  we  go,  the  more 
we  have  to  come  back ;  every  step  we  take 
forward  (even  before  we  can  return  hither, 
into  the  state  wherein  we  are  at  present) 
must  be  repeated;  all  the  web  we  spin 
must  be  unravelled ;  we  must  vomit  up  all 
we  take  in :  which  to  do  we  shall  find  very 
tedious  and  grievous. 

Vice,  as  it  groweth  in  age,  so  it  impro- 
veth  in  stature  and  strength;  from  a  puny 
child  it  soon  waxeth  a  lusty  stripling,  then 
riseth  to  be  a  sturdy  man,  and  after  a  while 
becometh  a  massy  giant,  whom  we  shall 
scarce  dare  to  encounter,  whom  we  shall 
be  very  hardly  able  to  vanquish  ;  especially 
seeing  that  as  it  groweth  taller  and  stouter, 
so  we  shall  dwindle  and  prove  more  im¬ 
potent;  for  itfeedeth  upon  our  vitals,  and 
thriveth  by  our  decay ;  it  waxeth  mighty 
by  stripping  us  of  our  best  forces,  by  en¬ 
feebling  our  reason,  by  perverting  our  will, 
by  corrupting  our  temper,  by  debasing  our 
courage,  by  seducing  all  our  appetites  and 
passions  to  a  treacherous  compliance  with 
itself:  every  day  our  mind  groweth  more 
blind,  our  will  more  resty,  our  spirit  more 
faint,  our  appetites  more  fierce,  our  pas¬ 
sions  more  headstrong  and  untameable ;  || 

•  _ qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam, 

Rusticus  expcctat  dum  defluat  amnia,  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilia  sevum. 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  2. 

f  Ei  pis  ijjriTiXr,!  t  ixifOlric  taw,  ti  rccvTi>.r,c,  iiro- 
trraurie  eewT>io  itti  XuiriTlXte-n^x. —  bpifit.  iv.  ]2. 

For  the  same  reason  we  put  it  off,  we  should  put  it 
away.  If  it  be  good  at  all,  it  is  (food  at  present. 

t  n*{i  to  r<ifs.irov  aputfTrJIlt  u;  riXXet  %!i»o»  « x-yxn 
toi  roe  rpKy/j.XTet  (ytiv.— Epict.  IV.  12. 

||  Falsis  opinionlbua  tanto  quisque  lnscritur,  quanto 
magiaineisfamiliariusquevolutatur.—  Aug.  Ep.  117. 
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sermon  xlviii. J  OF  DELAYING 

the  power  and  empire  of  sin  do  strangely 
by  degrees  encroach,  and  continually  get 
ground  upon  us,  till  it  hath  quite  subdued 
and  enthralled  us.  First  we  learn  to  bear  it ; 
then  we  come  to  like  it ;  by  and  by  we  cou- 
tract  a  friendship  with  it ;  then  we  dote  up¬ 
on  it ;  at  last  we  become  enslaved  to  it  in  a 
bondage,  which  we  shall  hardly  be  able  or 
willing  to  shake  off;  when  not  only  our 
necks  are  fitted  to  the  yoke,  our  hands  are 
manacled,  and  our  feet  shackled  thereby; 
but  our  heads  and  hearts  do  conspire  in  a 
base  submission  thereto:  when  vice  hath 
made  such  impression  on  us,  when  this  per¬ 
nicious  weed  hath  taken  so  deep  root  in  our 
mind,  will,  and  affections,  it  will  demand  an 
extremely  toilsome  labour  to  extirpate  it. 

Indeed,  by  continuance  in  sin,  the  chief 
means  (afforded  by  nature,  or  by  grace) 
of  restraining  or  reducing  us  from  it  are 
either  cut  off',  or  enervated  and  rendered 
ineffectual. 

Natural  modesty,  while  it  lasteth,  is  a 
curb  from  doing  ill ;  men  in  their  first  de¬ 
flections  from  virtue  are  bashful  and  shy;* 
out  of  regard  to  other  men’s  opinion,  and 
tenderness  of  their  own  honour,  they  are 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  transgress  plain  rules 
of  duty:  but  in  process  this  disposition 
weareth  out ;  by  little  and  little  they  arrive 
to  that  character  of  the  degenerate  Jews, 
whom  the  prophets  call  impudent  children , 
having  a  brow  of  brass ,  and  faces  harder 
than  a  rock ; h  so  that  they  commit  sin  with 
open  face,  and  in  broad  day,  without  any 
mask,  without  a  blush ;  they  despise  their 
own  reputation,  and  defy  all  censure  of 
others ;  they  outface  and  outbrave  the  world, 
till  at  length,  with  prodigious  insolence, 
they  come  to  boast  of  wickedness  and  glory 
in  their  shame  *  as  an  instance  of  high  cou¬ 
rage  and  special  gallantry. 

Conscience  is  a  check  to  beginners  in  sin, 
reclaiming  them  from  it,  and  rating  them 
for  it :  but  this  in  long  standers  becometh 
useless,  either  failing  to  discharge  its  office, 
or  assaying  it  to  no  purpose;  having  often 
been  slighted,  it  will  be  weary  of  chiding; 
or,  if  it  be  not  wholly  dumb,  w'e  shall  be 
leaf  to  its  reproof :  f  as  those,  who  live  by 
cataracts  or  downfalls  of  water ,  are,  by  con¬ 
tinual  noise,  so  deafened,  as  not  to  hear  or 
nind  it ;  so  shall  we  in  time  grow  sense- 

*  Miyi am  irgof  ot^irr.v  fior.Or.uct  t)  ecficJf.  Gr.N.  Or.  26. 
- naoi  quis 

Peccandi  flnem  po.su  it  sibi,  quando  recepit 

Kjectuin  Bemel  altrita  de  fronte  ruborem. 

Juo.  Sat.  18. 

circt^  cLfA*$TitK  yivrct'Utvv)  xeti  i-etXyr, &/&- 
"tlkitreL  'Tok>.>y  tretfi rii  >o<rr.fA*.rt  rr>  rfoa,Jr,xr^t  &c. — 
^nrys.  tom.  6,  Orat.  64. 

h  Kzek.  ii.  4  ;  iii.  7  ;  Isa.  xlviii.  4  ;  Jer.  v.  3;  Trov. 
«I.  29.  »  Phil.  iii.  19. 
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less,  not  regarding  the  loudest  peals  and 
rattlings  of  our  conscience. 

The  heart  of  a  raw  novice  in  impiety  is 
somewhat  tender  and  soft,  so  that  remorse 
can  pierce  and  sting  it ;  his  neck  is  yielding 
and  sensible,  so  that  the  yoke  of  sin  doth 
gall  it :  J  but  in  stout  proficients  the  heart 
becometh  hard  and  stony,  the  neck  stiff 
and  brawny  (an  iron  sinew*  as  the  prophet 
termeth  it;)  so  that  they  do  not  feel  or  re¬ 
sent  any  thing ;  but  are  like  those  of  whom 
St.  Paul  speaketh,  o'tTtvi;  u.‘ryiXynxorisi  who 
being  past  feeling  all  sorrow  or  smart,  have 
given  themselves  over  unto  lasciviousness ,  to 
work  all  uncleanness  with greediness.%1 

When  first  we  nibble  at  the  bait,  or  enter 
into  bad  courses,  our  reason  doth  contest 
and  remonstrate  against  it,  faithfully  re¬ 
presenting  to  us  the  folly,  the  ugliness,  the 
baseness,  the  manifold  ill  consequences  of 
sinning;  but  that,  by  continuance,  is  muffled, 
so  as  not  to  discern;  or  muzzled,  so  as  not 
to  declare ;  yea,  often  is  so  debauched  as  to 
excuse,  to  avow,  and  maintain,  yea,  to  ap¬ 
plaud  and  extol  our  miscarriages. 

For  a  time  a  man  retaineth  some  cou- 
rage,  and  a  hope  that  he  may  repent;  but 
progress  in  sin  dispiriteth  and  casteth  into 
despair,  whether  God  be  placable,  whether 
himself  be  corrigible:  an  apprehension 
concerning  the  length  of  the  way,  or  the 
difficulty  of  the  work,  discourageth  ;  and 
despondency  rendereth  him  heartless  and 
careless  to  attempt  it.  There  is  no  man  that 
hath  heard  of  God,  who  hath  not  at  first 
some  dread  of  offending  him,  and  some  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  transgressing  his  will ;  it  ap¬ 
pearing  to  his  mind,  not  yet  utterly  blinded 
and.  depraved,  a  desperate  thing  to  brave 
his  irresistible  power,  an  absurd  thing  to 
thwart  his  infallible  wisdom,  a  detestable 
thing  to  abuse  his  immense  goodness:  but 
obstinacy  in  sin  doth  quash  this  conscien¬ 
tious  awe;  so  that  at  length  God  is  not  in 
all  his  thoughts ,  the  fear  of  God  is  not  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes;m  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty 
seemeth  a  bugbear,  the  fiercest  menaces  of 
religion  sound  but  as  rattles  to  him. 

As  for  the  gentle  whispers  and  touches 
of  divine  grace,  the  monitory  dispensations 
of  Providence,  the  good  advices  and  whole¬ 
some  reproofs  of  friends,  with  the  like 
means  of  reclaiming  sinners ;  these,  to  per¬ 
sons  settled  on  their  lees ,n  or  fixed  in  bad 
custom,  are  but  as  gusts  of  wind  brushing 
an  old  oak,  or  as  waves  dashing  on  a  rock, 
without  at  all  shaking  or  stirring  it. 

Now  when  any  person  is  come  to  this 

t  Ciuo  quia  pejus  sehabet,  minus  sentit. —  Sen.  Ep.  53. 

I  (Ezck.  ii.  4;  iii.  7 ;  Neh.  ix.  29;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
13;  Dan.  v.  20.  *  Isa.  xlviii.  4.  1  Ep.  iv.  19 

"  Fsal.  x.  4 ;  xxxvi.  1.  »  Jer.  xlviii.  J1 ;  Zepli.  i.  12 
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pass,  it  must  be  hugely  difficult  to  reduce 
him  ;  to  retrieve  a  deflowered  modesty,  to 
quicken  a  jaded  conscience,  to  supple  a 
callous  heart,  to  resettle  a  baffled  reason, 
to  rear  a  dejected  courage,  to  recover  a 
soul  miserably  benumbed  and  broken,  to 
its  former  vigour  and  integrity,  can  be  no 
easy  matter. 

The  diseases  of  our  soul,  no  less  than 
those  of  our  body,  when  once  they  are  in¬ 
veterate,  they  are  become  near  incurable  ; 
the  longer  we  forbear  to  apply  due  remedy, 
the  more  hard  their  cure  will  prove  :  if  we 
let  them  proceed  far,  we  must,  ere  we  can 
be  rid  of  them,  undergo  a  course  of  physic 
very  tedious  and  offensive  to  us  ;  many  a 
rough  purge,  many  a  sore  phlebotomy, 
many  an  irksome  sweat  we  must  endure.* 
Yea,  further, 

5.  We  may  consider,  that  by  delaying 
to  amend,  to’do  it  may  become  quite  im¬ 
possible  ;  it  may  be  so  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  may  be  so  by  the  will  of  God :  the 
thing  may  become  naturally  impossible ;  for 
vice  by  custom  may  pass  into  nature,  and 
prove  so  congenial,  as  if  it  were  born  with 
us  ;  so  that  we  shall  propend  to  it,  as  a 
stone  falleth  down,  or  as  a  spark  flieth 
upward  :  by  soaking  in  voluptuousness  we 
may  be  so  transformed  into  brutes,  by 
steeping  in  malice  so  converted  into  fiends, 
that  we  necessarily  shall  act  like  creatures 
of  that  kind,  into  which  we  are  degene¬ 
rated  ;  and  then  in  nowise,  without  a  down¬ 
right  miracle,  are  we  capable  of  being 
reformed.!  How  long  (saith  Solomon)  wilt 
thou  sleep,  O  sluggard  ?  when  wilt  thou 
arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ?  °  We  may  be  so 
often  called  on ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
awaken  us,  when  we  are  got  into  a  spi¬ 
ritual  slumber ;  but  when  we  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,v  so  that  all  breath  of 
holy  affection  is  stopped,  and  no  spiritual 
pulse  from  our  heart  doth  appear  ;  that 
all  sense  of  duty  is  lost,  all  appetite  to 
good  doth  fail,  no  strength  or  activity  to 
move  in  a  good  course  doth  exert  itself, 
that  our  good  complexion  is  dissolved,  and 
all  our  finer  spirits  are  dissipated,  that  our 
mind  is  quite  crazed,  and  all  its  powers  are 
shattered  or  spoiled;  when  thus,  I  say,  we 
are  spiritually  dead,  how  can  we  raise  our¬ 
selves,  what  beneath  omnipotency  can  effect 
it  ?  As  a  stick,  when  once  it  is  dry  and  stiff, 
you  may  break  it,  but  you  can  never  bend 

*  - frustra  medicina  paratur. 

Cum  mala  per  lon^as  invaluere  moras. —  Ovid. 

'Pace*  oerr  i  t^ovveu  xocxlety  x<ti  'T*o<riCiZo,<tv 

’hnLQir/iiv.  *i  re^ofiectsoCtrccv  asocxo-^ect. — Gr.  Naz.  Or.  2G. 

t  ’Erudoc*  ilf  qnvWtv  ixrurovrtf  XccxrtZpim  xec)  buxvojrt 
row;  fiou>.cu‘vov;  aret/Jut^au  ri if  ocppairr/cc;  eci>ral>f,  ron 
totroitriv  C'ljrys.  in  Babyl.  Orot.  2. 

°  Prov.  vi.  9.  p  Eph.  ii.  1  ;  Apoc.  iii.  I  ;  1  Tim.  v.  G. 
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it  into  a  straighter  posture  ;  1  so  doth  th< 
man  become  incorrigible,  who  is  settlec 
and  stiffened  in  vice.  The  stain  of  habi 
tual  sin  may  sink  in  so  deep,  and  so  tho 
roughly  tincture  all  our  soul,  that  we  ma; 
be  like  those  people  of  whom  the  prophe 
saith,  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin 
or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Then  may  ye  d< 
good ,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.q  Sucl 
an  impossibility  may  arise  from  nature ;  om 
greater  and  more  insuperable  may  com; 
from  God. 

To  an  effectual  repentance,  the  succoui 
of  divine  grace  is  necessary ;  but  that  i: 
arbitrarily  dispensed  :  the  Spirit  bloweti 
where  it  listeth  ; r  yet  it  listeth  wisely,  witl 
regard  both  to  the  past  behaviour  and  pre 
sent  capacities  of  men ;  so  that  to  such  wh< 
have  abused  it,  and  to  such  who  will  no 
treat  it  well,  it  shall  not  be  imparted.  Anc 
can  we  be  well  assured,  can  we  reasonably 
hope,  that  after  we  by  our  presumptuou: 
delays  have  put  oft’  God,  and  dallied  witl 
his  grace  ;  after  that  he  long  in  vain  hat) 
waited  to  he  gracious  ;  after  that  he  hatl 
endured  so  many  neglects,  and  so  many 
repulses  from  us  ;  after  that  we  frequently 
have  slighted  his  open  invitations,  and  smo 
thered  his  kindly  motions  in  us  ;  in  short 
after  we  so  unworthily  have  misused  hi; 
goodness  and  patience,  that  he  further  wil 
vouchsafe  his  grace  to  us  ;  when  we  have 
forfeited  it,  when  we  have  rejected  it,  wher 
we  have  spurned  and  driven  it  away,  car 
we  hope  to  recover  it  ?  * 

There  is  a  time,  a  season,  a  day,  allot¬ 
ted  to  us  ;  our  day,  it  is  termed,  a  day  oj 
salvation  the  season  of  our  visitation,  ai 
acceptable  time  T  wherein  God  freely  dotl 
exhibit  grace,  and  presenteth  his  mercy  tc 
us:  if  we  let  this  day  slip,  the  night  corneth, 
when  no  man  can  work ;  when  the  thingi 
belonging  to  our  peace  will  be  hidden  froth 
our  eyes ; u  when  (as  the  prophet  expressed: 
it)  we  shall  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind, 
and  stumble  at  noonday  as  in  the  night ,  ana 
be  in  desolate  places  as  dead  men : v  after 
that  day  is  spent,  and  that  comfortable 
light  is  set,  a  dismal  night  of  darkness,  ol 
cold,  of  disconsolateness,  will  succeed^ 
when  God,  being  weary  of  bearing  with 
men,  doth  utterly  desert  them,  and  deli- 
vereth  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind ; " 
when  subtracting  his  gracious  direction 
and  assistance,  he  giveth  them  over  to  their 
own  hearts'  lusts,  and  to  walk  in  their 

t  I-'rangas  citius  quam  corrigas  qtue  in  pravum  In- 
duruerunt.  —  Quitttil.  i.  3. 

1  Jcr.  xiii.  23.  r  John  iii.  S.  *  Ti  rrttvfx*  T«f 
yoteiTo;  i v ’-3 . ,  Hob.  x.  29;  Aiurany.  Hob.  vi.  4. 
t  Luke  xix.  43,  44  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2;  llcb.  iii.  13;  John 
ix.  4.  “  Luke  xix.  42.  *  Isa.  lix.  10.  "  Jer.  XV.  6; 

Mol.  ii.  17  ;  Isa.  i.  14;  vii.  13. 
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own  counsels ; x  when  they  are  brought  to 
complain,  with  those  in  the  prophet,  O 
Lord ,  why  hast  thou  made  us  to  err  from, 
thy  ways ,  and  hardened  our  heart  from  thy 
feur  i  y  when,  like  Pharaoh,  they  survive 
only  as  objects  of  God’s  justice,  or  occa¬ 
sions  to  glorify  his  power ; 1  when,  like 
Esau,  they  cannot  find  a  place  of  repent¬ 
ance,  although  they  seek  it  carefully  with 
tears;  when,  as  to  the  foolish  loitering  vir¬ 
gins,  the  door  of  mercy  is  shut  upon  them ; 
when  the  master  of  the  house  doth  rise  and 
shut  the  door*  &c.  ;  when  that  menace  of 
divine  wisdom  cometh  to  be  executed : 
They  shall  call  upon  me ,  hut  I  will  not 
answer;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  hut  they 
shall  not  find  me ;  for  that  they  hated 
knowledge ,  and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of 
the  Lord .b  And  if,  neglecting  our  season 
and  present  means,  we  once  fall  into  this 
state,  then  is  our  case  most  deplorable  :  we 
are  dead  men  irreversibly  doomed,  and 
only  for  a  few  moments  reprieved  from 
the  stroke  of  final  vengeance ;  we  are  vessels 
of  wrath  fitted  (or  made  up)  for  destruc¬ 
tion  ;e  by  a  fatal  blindness  and  obduration 
sealed  up  to  ruin  ;  we  are  like  the  terra 
damnata ,  the  earth  (in  the  apostle)  which 
drinking  up  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon 
it ,  and  hearing  thorns  and  briers ,  is  rejected , 
and  is  nigh  unto  cursing ,  and  whose  end  is 
to  be  burned .d  Wherefore,  according  to 
the  advice  of  the  prophet,  Seek  ye  the 
Lord  when  he  may  be  found ,  call  ye  upon 
him  while  he  is  near.* 

It  is  true,  that  God  is  ever  ready,  upon 
our  true  conversion,  to  receive  us  into 
favour ;  that  his  arms  are  always  open  to 
embrace  a  sincere  penitent ;  that  he  hath 
declared,  whenever  a  wicked  man  turneth 
from  his  wickedness ,  and  doeth  that  which  is 
right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive;1  that  if 
we  do  wash  ourselves ,  make  us  clean ,  put 
away  the  evil  of  our  doings,  and  cease  to  do 
evil,  then,  although  our  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool ; g  that  if 
we  rend  our  hearts ,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord, 
he  is  gracious  and  merciful,  and  will  repent 
of  the  evil ; h  that  God  is  good  and  ready  to 
forgive ,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him ; 1  that  whenever  a  prodigal 
son,  with  humble  confession  and  hearty 
contrition  for  his  sin,  doth  arise  and  go  to 
his  father ;  >  he  will  embrace  him  tenderly, 
and  entertain  him  kindly ;  that  even  a  pro¬ 
fane  apostate,  and  a  bloody  oppressor  (as 

*  Rom.  i.  24;  xxvi.  28;  Peal  lxxxi.  12.  7  Isa. 

Ixiii.  17.  1  Rom.  ix.  17.  4  Heb.  xii.  17  ;  Matt, 

xxv.  10  ;  Luke  xiii.  25.  b  Prov.  i.  28,  29.  *  Rom. 

ix.  22—  Kar>;{Ti*7x:va  tJ(  d  Heb.  vi.  7,  8. 

•  Isa.  Iv.  i't.  r  Ezek  xVlii.  27.  *  Isa.  i.  1G,  18. 

h  Joel  ii.  13.  *  Psal.  Lxxxvi.  5.  !  Luke  xv.  18. 


Manasses*),  a  lewd  strumpet  (as  Magda¬ 
lene),  a  notable  thief  (as  he  upon  the  cross), 
a  timorous  renouncer  (as  St.  Peter),  a 
furious  persecutor  (as  St.  Paul),  a  stupid 
idolator  (as  all  the  heathen  world,  when 
the  gospel  came  to  them,  was),  the  most 
heinous  sinner  that  ever  hath  been,  or  can 
be  imagined  to  be,  if  he  be  disposed  to 
repent,  is  capable  of  mercy:  those  decla¬ 
rations  and  promises  are  infallibly  true ; 
those  instances  peremptorily  do  evince, 
that  repentance  is  never  superannuated ; 
that  if  we  can  turn  at  all,  we  shall  not  turn 
too  late ;  that  pcenitentia  nunquam  sera, 
modo  seria,  is  an  irrefragable  rule.  Yet 
nevertheless  delay  is  very  unsafe ;  for  what 
assurance  can  we  have,  that  God  hereafter 
will  enable  us  to  perform  those  conditions 
of  bewailing  our  sins,  and  forsaking  them  ? 
Have  we  not  cause  rather  to  fear  that  he 
will  chastise  our  presumption  by  withhold¬ 
ing  his  grace?  For  although  God  faileth 
not  to  yield  competent  aids  to  persons  w'ho 
have  not  despised  his  goodness  and  long- 
suffering,  that  leadeth  them  to  repentance  ;  k 
yet  he  that  wilfully  or  wantonly  loitereth 
aw  ay  the  time,  and  squandereth  the  means 
allowed  him;  who  refuseth  to  come  when 
God  calleth,  yea  wooeth  and  courteth  him 
to  repentance,  how  can  he  pretend  to  find 
such  favour  ? 

We  might  add,  that  supposing  God  in 
superabundance  of  mercy  might  be  pre¬ 
sumed  never  to  withhold  his  grace;  yet 
seeing  his  grace  doth  not  work  by  irresis¬ 
tible  compulsion ;  seeing  the  worse  qualified 
we  are,  the  more  apt  we  shall  be  to  cross 
and  defeat  its  operation ;  seeing  that  we 
cannot  hope  that  hereafter  we  shall  be  more 
fit  than  now  to  comply  with  it ;  yea,  seeing 
we  may  be  sure,  that  after  our  hearts  are 
hardened  by  perseverance  in  sin,  we  shall 
be  more  indisposed  thereto ;  we  by  delay 
of  repentance  do  not  only  venture  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  divine  grace,  but  the  danger  of 
abusing  it,  which  heinously  will  aggravate 
our  guilt,  and  hugely  augment  our  punish¬ 
ment. 

We  should  do  well  therefore  most  se¬ 
riously  to  regard  the  apostle’s  admonition, 
Exhort  one  another  to-day,  while  it  is  called 
to-day,  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  by  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin.1  Nowr  that  we  find  our¬ 
selves  invited  to  repent ;  now  that  we  ap¬ 
prehend  so  much  reason  for  it ;  now  that  we 
feel  our  hearts  somewhat  inclined  thereto; 
now  that  we  have  time  in  our  hands,  and 
are  not  barred  from  hopes  of  mercy  ;  now 
that  it  is  not  extremely  difficult,  or  not  ab- 

•  ride  Chrys.  ad  Thcod.  ii — Judas  (s&ith  he  thero 
was  capable  of  pardon. 
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solutely  impossible,  let  us  in  God’s  name 
lay  bold  on  the  occasion,  let  us  speedily 
and  earnestly  set  upon  the  work.  Further 
yet, 

6.  We  should  consider,  that  we  are 
mortal  and  frail,  and  thence  any  designs 
of  future  reformation  may  be  dipt  off, 
or  intercepted  by  death ;  which  is  always 
creeping  toward  us,  and  may,  for  all  we 
can  tell,  be  very  near  at  hand.  You  say 
you  will  repent  to-morrow:  but  are  you 
sure  you  will  have  a  morrow  to  repent  in?* 
Have  you  an  hour  in  your  hand,  or  one 
minute  at  your  disposal  ?  Have  you  a  lease 
to  show  for  any  term  of  life  ?  Can  you  claim 
or  reckon  upon  the  least  portion  of  time 
without  his  leave,  who  bestoweth  life,  and 
dealeth  out  time,  and  ordereth  all  things 
as  he  pleaseth?  Can  you  anywise  descry 
the  just  measure  of  your  days ,  or  the  bounds 
of  your  appointed  time ,  without  a  special 
revelation  from  him,  in  u-hose  hands  is  your 
breath ;  and  with  whom  alone  the  number  af 
your  months  is  registered  ?  Boast  not  thyself 
of  to-morrow ;  for  thou  hnowest  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth, m  saith  the  Wise  Man ; 
boast  not  of  it,  that  is,  do  not  pretend  it  to 
be  at  thy  disposal,  presume  not  upon  any 
thing  that  may  befall  therein  5  f  for  whilst 
thou  presumest  thereon,  may  it  not  be  said 
unto  thee,  as  to  the  rich  projector  in  the 
gospel,  Thou  fool,  this  night  shall  thy  sold 
be  required  of  theefa  Doth  not,  secluding 
hidden  decrees,  every  man's  life  hang  upon 
a  thread  very  slender  and  frail  ?  Is  it  not 
subject  to  many  diseases  lurking  within,  and 
to  a  thousand  accidents  flying  about  us  ? 
How  many,  that  might  have  promised  them¬ 
selves  as  fair  scope  as  we  can,  have  been 
unexpectedly  snapt  away !  how  many  have 
been  cropt  in  the  flower  of  their  age  and 
vigour  of  their  strength !  Doth  not  every 
day  present  experiments  of  sudden  death  ? 
Do  we  not  continually  see  that  observation 
of  the  Preacher  verified,  Man  knoweth  not 
his  time:  as  the  fishes  are  taken  in  an  evil 
net,  and  as  the  birds  are  caught  in  the  snare , 
are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time,  so 
when  it  cometh  suddenly  upon  them? 0  Old 
men  are  ready  to  drop  of  themselves,  and 
young  men  are  easily  brushed  or  shaken 
down  ;  $  the  former  visibly  stand  upon  the 
brink  of  eternity,  the  latter  walk  upon  a 

•  Qui  poenitenti  veniam  spopondit,  peccant i  cras- 
tinuin  diem  non  proinislt. —  Greg,  in  Eoang.  Horn.  ix. 

t  O ox  ei  hots  ti  ri^iToti  r,  irtoora'  u,r,  vcrctyyiXov  ret  lly, 
trot. — 13 as.  M.Exh.  a<l  Bapt. 

.  ^  S*  ***  et*6{0Jtrt  a. ua^rr.tretf ,  rlu.‘{etf  *Y,triif 

t*  raibi  rii  t» ,  i»«  xtc\  iMiroooY.ar.f,  ice - -On  echrt\of  r, 

t$cbo;  ffcoix  roZ  0ioo  oirct(%tt,  xeci  iv  ccfuctrla.  nXivrvr 
ca.\Tt  uiruvotx  oox  to’rea,  tec.  — Const.  Ap.  ii.  12. 

ra  Job  xii.  IQ ;  xiv.  5 ;  vii.  1  ;  Paul.  xxxix.  4  ;  xc.  12  ; 
Dan.  v.  23  ;  Prov'.  xxvii.  1.  n  Luke  xii.  20. 
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bottomless  quag,  into  which  unawares  the 
may  slump ;  who  then  can  anywise  be  st 
cure W  e  are  all  therefore  highly  con 
cerned  to  use  our  life,  while  we  have  it ;  t 
catch  the  first  opportunity  lest  all  oppor 
tunity  forsake  us  ;  to  cut  off  our  sinning 
lest  ourselves  be  cut  off  before  it ;  am 
that  the  rather,  because  by  lavishing,  o 
misemploying  our  present  time,  we  ma 
lose  the  future,  provoking  God  to  bereav< 
us  of  it:  for  as  prolongation  of  time  is  , 
reward  of  piety ;  as  to  observance  of  tin 
commandments  it  is  promised,  Length  o 
days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  be  addei 
unto  thee ;v  so  being  immaturely  snatchet 
hence  is  the  punishment  awarded  to  im 
pious  practice:  so  it  is  threatened,  tha 
evil  men  shall  be  cut  off;  that  bloody  uni 
deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  theii 
days  ;  that  God  will  wound  the  head  of  hi, 
enemies ,  and  the  hairy  scalp  of  such  ail  out 
as  goeth  on  still  in  his  wickedness : q  the 
very  being  unmindful  of  their  duty  is  the 
cause  why  men  are  thus  surprised ;  for,  If. 
(saith  God)  thou  dost  not  watch,  I  shah 
come  upon  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shah 
not  know  when  I  come  upon  thee.*  And,  Ij 
(saith  our  Lord)  that  servant  doth  say  in 
his  heart ,  My  lord  delayetli  his  coming,  &c. 
the  lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day 
when  he  looheth  not  for  him,*  &c. 

If,  then,  it  be  certain,  that  we  must  ren¬ 
der  a  strict  account  of  all  our  doings  here ; 
if,  by  reason  of  our  frail  nature  and  slip¬ 
pery  state,  it  be  uncertain  when  we  shall 
be  summoned  thereto ;  if  our  negligence 
may  abridge  and  accelerate  the  term ;  is  it 
not  very  reasonable  to  observe  those  advices 
of  our  Lord:  Watch,  for  ye  do  not  know 
the  day,  nor  the  hour,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh.  Tube  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at 
any  time  your  heart  be  overcharged  with  sur¬ 
feiting  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this 
life,  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you  una- 
ivures.  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and 
your  lamps  burning,  and  ye  yourselves  like 
men  that  wait  for  your  Lord:*  and  to  take 
the  counsel  of  the  Wise  Man,  Make  no 
turrying  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  put  not 
off  from  day  to  day ;  for  suddenly  shall  the 
wrath  of  the  Ljord  come  forth,  and  in  thy 
security  thou  shalt  be  destroyed ,  and  perish 
in  the  day  of  vengeance.'1 

These  considerations  plainly  do  show  how 
very  foolish,  how  extremely  dangerous  and 
destructive  the  procrastinating  our  refor¬ 
mation  of  life  is:  there  are  some  others  of 
good  moment,  which  we  shall  reserve. 

p  Trov.  iii.  2.  q  I'sal.  xxxvii.  9  ;  Psal.  lv.  23  ;  Ixviil. 
21.  ’  Rev.  iii.  3;  xvi.  15.  •  Luke  xii.  45,  4S.  1  Matt, 
x.w.  13;  xxiv.  42  ;  Mark  xiii.  33  ;  Luke  xii.  15,  35,  3U. 
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SERMON  XLIX. 

THE  DANGER  AND  MISCHIEF  OF  DELATING 
REPENTANCE. 

Psalm  cxix.  60 _ I  made  haste ,  and  de¬ 

layed  not  to  keep  thy  commandments. 

I  proceed  to  the  considerations  which  yet 
remain  to  be  spoken  to. 

1.  We  may  consider  the  causes  of  delay 
in  this  case  (as  in  all  cases  of  moment)  to 
be  bad,  and  unworthy  of  a  man :  what  can 
they  be  but  either  stupidity,  that  we  do  not 
apprehend  the  importance  of  the  affair  ;  or 
improvidence,  that  we  do  not  attend  to  the 
danger  of  persisting  in  sin ;  or  negligence, 
that  we  do  not  mind  our  concernments ;  or 
sloth,  that  keepeth  us  from  rousing  and 
bestirring  ourselves  in  pursuance  of  what 
appeareth  expedient;*  or  faint-heartedness 
and  cowardice,  that  we  dare  not  attempt 
to  cross  our  appetite  or  our  fancy?  All 
which  dispositions  are  very  base  and  shame¬ 
ful.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  human  nature 
to  be  sagacious  in  estimating  the  worth, 
and  provident  in  descrying  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  things;  whereas  other  creatures,  by 
impulse  of  sense,  do  only  fix  their  regard 
on  present  appearances  ;f  which  peculiar 
excellency,  by  stupidity  and  improvidence 
we  forfeit,  degenerating  into  brutes;  and 
negligence  of  that, which  we  discern  mainly 
to  concern  us,  is  a  quality  somewhat  be¬ 
neath  those,  depressing  us  below  beasts, 
which  cannot  be  charged  with  such  a  fault ; 
sloth  is  no  less  despicable,  rendering  a  man 
fit  for  nothing ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  com¬ 
monly  more  reproachful  than  want  of  cou¬ 
rage  :  so  bad  are  the  causes  of  delay. 

2.  And  the  effects  are  no  less  unhappy, 
being  disappointment,  damage,  trouble, 
and  sorrow.  As  expedition  (catching  ad¬ 
vantages  and  opportunities,  keeping  the 
spirit  up  in  its  heat  and  vigour,  making 
forcible  impressions  wherever  it  lighteth, 
driving  on  the  current  of  success)  doth  sub¬ 
due  business,  and  achieve  great  exploits 
(as  by  practising  his  motto,  to  defer  no¬ 
thing, %  Alexander  did  accomplish  those 
mighty  feats  which  make  such  a  clatter 
in  story;  and  Caesar,  more  by  the  rapid 
quickness  and  forwardness  of  undertaking, 
than  by  the  greatness  of  courage  and  skil¬ 
fulness  of  conduct,  did  work  out  those 
enterprises,  which  purchased  to  his  name 
so  much  glory  and  renown ;)  so  delay  and 
slowness  do  spoil  all  business,  do  keep  off 

•  t k  — Simpl. 

t  Animal  hoc  providum,  sagax,  Sec. — Cic.  de  Leg.  i. 
Cic.  dr  (JJic.  i. 

t  Myjdti’  a*<x3et>>.oui>o;. — Successus  urgerc  suos,  in- 
stare,  &c. —  Luc.  i 


success  at  distance  from  us  •  thereby  op¬ 
portunity  is  lost,  and  advantages  slip  away  - 
our  courage  doth  flag,  and  our  spirit  lan; 
guisheth;  our  endeavours  strike  faintly, 
and  are  easily  repelled  ;  whence  disappoint¬ 
ment  necessarily  doth  spring,  attended  with 
vexation.* 

3.  Again,  we  may  consider,  that  to  set 
upon  our  duty  is  a  great  step  toward  the 
performance  of  it;  if  we  can  resolve  well, 
and  a  little  push  forward,  we  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  despatch;  to  begin ,  they  say,  is  to 
have  half  done  to  set  out,  is  a  good  part 
of  the  journey;  to  rise  betimes,  is  often 
harder  than  to  do  all  the  day’s  work :  en¬ 
tering  the  town,  is  almost  the  same  with 
taking  it;  it  is  so  in  all  business,  it  is  chief¬ 
ly  so  in  moral  practice:  for  if  we  can  find 
in  our  hearts  to  take  our  leave  of  sin,  if  we 
can  disengage  ourselves  from  the  witcheries 
of  present  allurement,  if  we  can  but  get 
over  the  threshold  of  virtuous  conversation, 
we  shall  find  the  rest  beyond  expectation 
smooth  and  expedite ;  we  shall  discover  such 
beauty  in  virtue,  we  shall  taste  so  much 
sweetness  in  obedience,  as  greatly  will  en¬ 
courage  us  to  proceed  therein. J 

4.  Again,  we  may  consider,  that  our 
time  itself  is  a  gift,  or  a  talent  committed 
to  us,  for  the  improvement  whereof  wre  are 
responsible  no  less  than  for  our  wealth, 
our  power,  our  credit,  our  parts,  and  other 
such  advantages,  wherewith  for  the  serving 
of  God,  and  furthering  our  own  salvation, 
we  are  intrusted ;  To  redeem  the  time  a  is  a 
precept,  and  of  all  precepts  the  most  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  observed;  for  that  without 
redeeming  (that  is,  embracing  and  well 
employing)  time  we  can  do  nothing  well ; 
no  good  action  can  be  performed,  no  good 
reward  can  be  procured  by  us :  well  may 
we  be  advised  to  take  our  best  care  in  hus¬ 
banding  it,  seeing  justly  of  all  things  it 
may  be  reckoned  most  precious ;  ||  its  price 
being  inestimable,  and  its  loss  irreparable; 
for  all  the  world  cannot  purchase  one  mo¬ 
ment  of  it  more  than  is  allowed  us ;  neither 
can  it,  when  once  gone,  by  any  means  be 
recovered:  so  much  indeed  as  we  save 
thereof,  so  much  we  preserve  of  ourselves ; 
and  so  far  as  we  lose  it,  so  far  in  effect  we 

*  Plerisque  in  rebus  tarditas  et  procrastinatio  odi- 
osa  est. —  Cic.  Philip.  6. 

Alii  xu$o)ji*yof  &vr.e  irw  retXcuu — lies. 

Duin  deliberamus  quando  incipiendum  est,  incipere 
jam  serum  est. —  Quint,  xii.  7. 

t  Dimidium  facti  qui  ccepit  habet. — Uor.  Ep.  i.  2. 

M c»o*  Tfctyu&T/,  Sc c.  —  Chrys.  tom. 

vi.  Orat.  p.  68. 

To  X0Ll  ^^exxrc»6atro)i  rovro  to* n,  to 

tr  l^Y.tlOLl  TTJf  lltToboil  XXi  tUv  TfC  05/fA/*  CL‘\>  CttriioU  T*jf  O-lTX- 

►oiflt* — lb.  p.  79. 

J  Honcstas,  quae  principio  anxia  habetur,  ubi  conti- 
gerit.  voluptati  luxurieque  habetur.—  Viet,  in  Sep.  St o 
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slay  ourselves,  or  deprive  ourselves  of  life: 
yea,  by  mispending  it,  we  do  worse  than 
so;  for  a  dead  sleep,  or  a  cessation  from 
being,  is  not  so  bad  as  doing  ill ;  all  that 
while  we  live  backward,  or  decline  toward 
a  state  much  worse  than  annihilation  itself. 
Further, 

5.  Consider,  that  of  all  time  the  present 
is  ever  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  amend¬ 
ing  our  life.  It  is  the  only  sure  time,  that 
which  we  have  in  our  hands,  and  may  call 
our  own ;  *  whereas  the  past  time  is  irre¬ 
vocably  gone  from  us ;  and  the  future  may 
never  come  to  us :  it  is  absolutely  (reckon¬ 
ing  from  our  becoming  sensible  of  things, 
and  accountable  for  our  actions),  the  best, 
as  to  our  capacity  of  improving  it ; 

Optima  quseque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  eevi 

Prima  fugit.  Virg.  Gtorg.  iii. 

Our  best  days  do  first  pass  away,  was  truly 
said ;  the  nearer  to  its  source  our  life  is, 
the  purer  it  is  from  stain,  the  freer  from 
clogs,  the  more  susceptive  of  good  impres¬ 
sions,  the  more  vivid  and  brisk  in  its  ac¬ 
tivity;  the  further  we  go  on,  especially  in 
a  bad  course,  the  nearer  we  verge  to  the 
dregs  of  our  life ;  the  more  dry,  the  more 
stiff,  the  more  sluggish  we  grow:  delay 
therefore  doth  ever  steal  away  the  flour 
of  our  age,  leaving  us  the  bran  and  refuse 
thereof.  Again, 

6.  If  at  any  time  we  do  reflect  upon  the 

time  that  hath  already  slipped  away  unpro- 
fitably  from  us,  it  will  seem  more  than 
enough,  and  (if  we  consider  well)  it  will 
be  grievous  to  us  to  lose  more ;  the  mor¬ 
row  will  seem  too  late  to  commence  a  good 
lifejf  apxiros  i  ■xapO.ny.ului  xpovts.  The  time 
past  of  our  life  (saith  St.  Peter)  may  suffice 
us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles ,b 
or  to  have  continued  in  ill  courses:  more 
indeed  it  might  than  suffice ;  it  should  be 
abundantly  too  much  to  have  embezzled  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  precious  and  irrepa¬ 
rable  time ;  after  we  have  slept  in  neglect 
of  our  duty,  iyipibyui,  it  1$  (as  St. 

Paul  saith  now  high  time  to  awake  c  unto  a 
vigilant  observance  thereof:  this  we  shall 
the  rather  do,  if  we  consider,  that, 

7.  For  ill  livingnow  we  shall  come  here¬ 
after  to  be  sorry,  if  not  with  a  wholesome 
contrition,  yet  with  a  painful  regret;  we 
shall  certainly  one  day  repent,  if  not  of 
our  sin,  yet  of  our  sinning;  if  not  so  as  to 
correct  for  the  future,  yet  so  as  to  condemn 
ourselves  for  what  is  past:  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  our  having  sacrilegiously  robbed 
our  Maker  of  the  time  due  to  his  service ; 

*  Omnia  qute  ventura  sunt  in  incerto  jacent,  proti- 
nus  vive. — Sen.  de  Pit.  hr  tv.  9. 
t  Sera  nirnis  vita  est  crastina,  vive  hodie.—  Mart. i.  16. 

■>  1  Fct.  iv.  3.  *  Rem.  xiii.  II. 
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of  our  having  injuriously  defrauded  oi 
souls  of  the  opportunities  granted  to  secui 
their  welfare  ;  of  our  having  profusely  ca 
away  our  most  precious  hours  of  life  upc 
vanity  and  folly,  will  sometime  twitch  i 
sorely.  There  is  no  man  who  doth  m 
with  a  sorrowful  eye  review  an  ill-past  lift 
who  would  not  gladly  recall  his  mis-spei 
time ;  O  mihi  preeteritos !  O  that  Gc 
would  restore  my  past  years  to  me,  is  evei 
such  man’s  prayer,  although  it  never  w; 
heard,  never  could  be  granted  unto  an; 
And  what  is  more  inconsistent  with  wisdoi 
than  to  engage  ourselves  upon  making  sue 
ineffectual  and  fruitless  wishes?  what 
more  disagreeable  to  reason,  than  to  d 
that,  for  which  we  must  be  forced  to  coi 
fess  and  call  ourselves  fools  ?  What  ma 
of  sense,  for  a  flash  of  transitory  pleasure 
for  a  puff  of  vain  repute,  for  a  few  scraj 
of  dirty  pelf,  would  plunge  himself  int 
such  a  gulf  of  anguish  ? 

8.  On  the  contrary,  if,  laying  hold  o 
occasion,  we  set  ourselves  to  do  well,  rt 
flection  thereon  will  yield  great  satisfactio 
and  pleasure  to  us  ;  we  shall  be  glad  th; 
we  have  done,  and  that  our  task  is  over 
we  shall  enjoy  our  former  life :  our  tim 
which  is  so  past  will  not  yet  be  lost  unt 
us;  but  rather  it  will  be  most  securel 
ours,  laid  up  beyond  the  reach  of  danger 
in  the  repository  of  a  good  conscience.* 

9.  Again,  all  our  time  of  continuance  i 
sin  wre  do  treasure  up  wrath*  or  accumu 
late  guilt ;  and  the  larger  our  guilt  is,  th 
sorer  must  be  our  repentance  ;  f  the  mor 
bitter  the  sorrow,  the  more  low  the  hum 
bling,  the  more  earnest  the  deprecation  re 
quisite  to  obtain  pardon  ;  the  broader  am 
deeper  the  stain  is,  the  more  washing  i 
needful  to  get  it  out ;  if  we  sin  much  am 
long,  we  must  grieve  answerably,  or  \v 
shall  be  no  fit  objects  of  mercy. 

10.  And  whenever  the  sin  is  pardoned 
yet  indelible  marks  and  monuments  thereo 
will  abide.  W e  shall  eternally  be  obligee 
to  cry  peccavi :  although  the  punishmen 
may  be  remitted,  the  desert  of  it  cannot  bi 
removed;  a  scar  from  it  will  stick  in  oui 
flesh,  which  ever  will  deform  us  ;  a  tango 
it  will  stay  in  our  memory,  which  alway 
will  be  disgustful ;  we  shall  never  reflee 
on  our  miscarriages  without  some  confu 
sion  and  horror  ;J  incessantly  we  shall  be 

•  nie  sapit  quisquis,  Posthume,  visit  herb — Mart.  v.  GO 
Ampliat  attatis  spatium  sibi  vir  bonus  ;  hoc  cat 

Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui. —  Mart.  x.  23. 
t  Quam  magna  deliquiinus,  tam  granditer  dellea 
mus,  &c. —  Cypr.  de  Laps.  Or.  ft. 

X  Poona  potest  demi,  culpa  perennis  erit. —  Ovid. 

'H  ft/yxcuffitris  iyiviro  ruv  ec fta ^rr.ua ra>r  rrcc^k  ru  Olai 
y.oLi  vj  fjLvr./xy,  run  cvyxix^t>:fjt.‘vav  a^u-a^rr/U^cro;*  ovx  *,$&■ 

vi^iro  rxfoc  ru  IIxoXu. — Chrys.  tom.  viii.  p.  07. 
d  Rom.  ii.  5. 
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liable  to  that  question  of  St.  Paul,  TFT )at 
fruit  had  ye  of  those  things  whereof  ye  are 
now  ashamed  ?e  If,  therefore,  we  could 
reasonably  presume,  yea,  if  we  could  cer¬ 
tainly  foresee,  that  we  should  hereafter  in 
time  repent,  yet  it  were  unadvisable  to  per¬ 
sist  in  sin,  seeing  it  being  once  committed, 
can  never  be  reversed,  never  expunged 
from  the  registers  of  time,  never  dashed 
out  from  the  tables  of  our  mind  and  me¬ 
mory  ;  but  will  perpetually  rest  as  matter 
of  doleful  consideration,  and  of  tragical 
story  to  us.  Then  shalt  thou  remember  thy 
ways ,  and  be  ashamed.  That  thou  mayest 
remember ,  and  be  confounded ,  and  never 
open  thy  mouth  any  more  because  of  thy 
shame ,  when  I  am  pacified  toward  thee  for 
all  that  thou  hast  done ,  saith  the  Lord  God. 
Then  shall  ye  remember  your  own  evil  ways, 
and  your  doings  that  were  not  good,  and 
shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight, 
for  your  iniquities  and  for  your  abomina¬ 
tions.* 

11.  Again,  so  much  time  as  we  spend  in 
disobedience,  so  much  of  reward  we  do 
forfeit  ;  for  commensurate  to  our  works 
shall  our  rewards  be  ;  the  fewer  our  good 
works  are  in  the  course  of  our  present  life, 
the  smaller  shall  be  the  measures  of  joy,  of 
glory,  of  felicity,  dispensed  to  us  hereafter ; 
the  later  consequently  we  repent,  the  less 
we  shall  be  happy :  One  star  (saith  the 
apostle)  differeth  from  another  in  glory ; e 
and  of  all  stars,  those  in  the  celestial  sphere 
will  shine  brightest,  who  did  soon  rise  here, 
and  continued  long,  by  the  lustre  of  their 
good  works,  to  glorify  their  heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther;  for  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shin¬ 
ing  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.h  While,  therefore,  we  let 
our  interest  lie  dead  by  lingering,  or  run 
behind  by  sinful  practice,  we  are  very  bad 
husbands  for  our  soul ;  our  spiritual  estate 
doth  thereby  hugely  suffer  ;  every  minute 
contracteth  a  damage,  that  runneth  through 
millions  of  ages,  and  which  therefore  will 
amount  to  an  immense  sum :  and  who  for 
all  the  pleasures  here  would  forego  one 
degree  of  blissful  joy  hereafter  ?  who  for 
all  earthly  splendours  would  exchange  one 
spark  of  celestial  glory  ?  who  for  all  the 
treasures  below  would  let  slip  one  gem  out 
of  his  heavenly  crown  ? 

12.  Further,  let  us  consider  that  what¬ 
ever  our  age,  whatever  our  condition  or 
case  be,  the  advice  not  to  procrastinate  our 
obedience  is  very  suitable  and  useful. 

Art  thou  young?  then  it  is  most  proper 

•  Rom.  vi.  21. 

f  Fzek.  XTi.  61,  63  ;  xxxtL  31  ;  xx.  43. 

*  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  b  Trow  Iv.  18. 


to  enter  upon  living  well.*  For  when  we 
set  out,  we  should  be  put  in  a  right  way ; 
when  we  begin  to  be  men,  we  should  begin 
to  use  our  reason  well ;  life  and  virtue 
should  be  of  the  same  standing.  What  is 
more  ugly  than  a  child,  that  hath  learnt 
little,  having  learnt  to  do  ill  ?  than  naughti¬ 
ness  springing  up  in  that  state  of  innocence? 
The  foundation  of  good  life  is  to  be  laid  in 
that  age,  upon  which  the  rest  of  our  life  is 
built ;  for  this  is  the  manner  of  our  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  the  present  always  dependeth 
upon  what  is  past ;  our  practice  is  guided 
by  notions  that  we  had  sucked  in,  is  swayed 
by  inclinations  that  we  got  before  ;  whence 
usually  our  first  judgments  of  things,  and 
our  first  propensions,  do  stretch  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  whole  future  life.  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,'  saith 
the  Wise  Man. 

That  age,  as  it  is  most  liable  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  by  vice,  so  it  is  most  capable  of 
being  imbued  with  virtue ;  then  nature  is 
soft  and  pliable,  so  as  easily  to  be  moulded 
into  any  shape,  ready  to  admit  any  stamp 
impressed  thereon  ;  f  then  the  mind  is  a 
pure  table,  in  which  good  principles  may 
be  fairly  engraven  without  rasing  out  any 
former  ill  prejudices;  then  the  heart  being 
a  soil  free  of  weeds,  the  seeds  of  goodness 
being  cast  therein  will  undisturbedly  grow 
and  thrive  ;  then  the  complexion  being 
tender,  will  easily  be  set  into  a  right  pos¬ 
ture  ;  our  soul  is  then  a  vessel  empty  and 
sweet ;  good  liquor  therefore  may  be  in¬ 
stilled,  which  will  both  fit  it,  and  season  it 
with  a  durable  tincture ;  the  extreme  cu¬ 
riosity  and  huge  credulity  of  that  age,  as 
they  greedily  will  swallow  any,  so  will  they 
admit  good  instruction.  If  we  do  then  im¬ 
bibe  false  conceptions,  or  have  bad  impres¬ 
sions  made  on  our  minds,  it  will  be  hard 
afterwards  to  expel,  or  to  correct  them.J 
Passion  is  then  very  fluid  and  moveable, 
but,  not  being  impetuously  determined  any 
way,  may  easily  be  derived  into  the  right 
channel.  Then  the  quickness  of  our  wit, 
the  briskness  of  our  fancy,  the  freshness  of 
our  memory,  the  vigour  of  our  affections, 
the  lusty  and  active  mettle  of  our  spirits, 
being  applied  to  virtuous  studies  mid  eu- 

•  Sub  peedagogo  cocperis  licet,  serum  est. —  Mart. 
vlii.  44. 

t  Natura  tenacissimi  sumus  eoruui,  quo?  rudibus 
annis  percepinius,  &c. —  Quint,  i.  1. 

Difficulter  eraditur  quod  rudes  animi  perbiberunt. 
—  Ilier.  ad  Ltetam . 

X  Ut  corpora  ad  quosdam  membrorum  flex  u  9  for- 
mari  nisi  tenera  non  possunt,  sic  animus  ad  pleru<tuo 
duriores  robur  ipsum  i'acit. —  Quint,  i.  1. 

Quo  scmel  est  imbuta  recent  servabit  odorem 

Testa  diu.  Hot.  Ep.  i.  2 

*  Prov.  xxil  C. 
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deavours,  will  produce  most  noble  fruits  ; 
the  beauty  of  which  will  adorn  us,  the 
sweetness  will  please  us,  so  as  to  leave  on 
our  minds  a  perpetual  relish  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  goodness.*  Then,  being  less  en¬ 
cumbered  with  the  cares,  less  entangled  in 
the  perplexities,  less  exposed  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  the  world  and  secular  affairs,  we 
can  more  easily  set  forth,  we  may  proceed 
more  expeditely  in  good  courses.  Then, 
being  void  of  that  stinging  remorse,  which 
doth  adhere  to  reflections  upon  past  follies 
and  mispent  time,  with  more  courage  and 
alacrity  we  may  prosecute  good  underta¬ 
kings  ;  then,  beginning  so  soon  to  embrace 
virtue,  we  shall  have  advantage  with  more 
leisure  and  more  ease  to  polish  and  perfect 
it  through  our  ensuing  course  of  life ;  set¬ 
ting  out  so  early,  in  the  very  morning  of 
our  age,  without  much  straining,  marching 
on  softly  and  fairly,  we  may  go  through 
our  journey  to  happiness. 

Our  actions  then  are  the  first-fruits  of 
our  life,  which  therefore  are  fit  and  due 
sacrifices  to  our  Maker ;  which  if  we  do 
withdraw,  we  shall  have  nothing  left  so 
worthy  or  acceptable  to  present  unto  him. 
Will  it  be  seemly  to  oft'er  him  the  dregs 
and  refuse  of  our  age  ?  Shall  we  not  be 
ashamed  to  bring  a  crazy  temper  of  body 
and  soul,  dry  bones,  and  decayed  senses, 
a  dull  fancy,  a  treacherous  memory,  a 
sluggish  spirit  before  him?  Shall  we  then, 
when  we  are  fit  for  little,  begin  to  under¬ 
take  his  service  ?  With  our  decrepit  limbs 
and  wasted  strength,  shall  we  set  ourselves 
to  run  the  ways  of  his  commandments  ? 

As  it  is  uncomfortable  to  think  of  being 
parsimonious,  when  our  stock  is  almost 
gone  ;  so  it  is  to  become  thrifty  of  our  life 
when  it  comes  near  the  bottom.  Auv»  <w 

'Tuff ft t  vt  (pa^ei>. 

If  we  keep  innocency,  spend  our  youth 
well,  it  will  yield  unexpressible  comfort  to 
us  ;  it  will  save  us  much  sorrow,  it  will 
prevent  many  inconveniences  to  us :  if  we 
have  spent  it  ill,  it  will  yield  us  great  dis¬ 
pleasure,  it  will  cost  us  much  pains  ;  we 
shall  be  forced  sadly  to  bewail  our  folly  and 
vanity  therein ;  I  it  will  be  bitter  to  see  that 
we  must  unlive  our  former  life,  and  undo 
all  we  have  done  ;  that  we  must  renounce 
the  principles  we  have  avowed,  we  must 
root  out  the  habits  we  have  planted,  we 
must  forsake  the  paths  which  we  have 
beaten  and  so  long  trod  in,  if  ever  we  will 
be  happy  ;  it  will  be  grievous  to  us,  when 
we  come  with  penitential  regret  to  depre- 

*  II3j<  yctf  bn  £ ot >. it ov  rj  viorrj,  bn  tu£ixt&Tov,  on  to- 

uty^ov,  on  luobitrOov,  xcct  tr^ob^ort^ov  bn  %ixLi»oi/. — 
Cfirys.  aib(.  bt. 
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cate,  Lord,  remember  not  the  sins  of  my 
youth ;  we  shall  feel  sore  pain,  when  our 
hones  are  full  of  the  sins  of  our  youth;  and 
we  come  to  possess  the  iniquities  thereof. k 

It  is  therefore  good  (as  the  prophet  saith) 
that  a  man  hear  the  yoke  in  his  youth, 1  when 
his  neck  is  tender ;  f  it  is  excellent  advice 
which  the  Preacher  giveth,  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the 
evil  days  come  not,  and  the  years  draw  nigh , 
when  thou  slialt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them.m 

Aristotle  saith,  that  young  men  are  not 
ft  hearers  of  moral  doctrine,  because,  saith 
he,  they  are  unexperienced  in  affairs  of  life ; 
and  because  they  are  apt  to  follow  their  pas¬ 
sions,  which  indispose  to  hear  with  fruit  or 
proft.%  But  his  conclusion  is  false,  and 
his  reasons  may  be  well  turned  against 
him  ;  for  because  young  men  want  expe¬ 
rience,  therefore  is  there  no  bad  prejudice, 
no  contrary  habit  to  obstruct  their  em¬ 
bracing  sound  doctrine  ;  because  their  pas¬ 
sions  are  vehement  and  strong,  therefore 
being  rightly  ordered,  and  set  upon  good 
objects,  they  with  great  force  will  carry 
them  to  virtuous  practice  :  that  indeed  is 
the  best  time  to  regulate  and  tame  passions ; 
as  horses  must  be  broken  when  they  are 
colts  ;  dogs  must  be  made  when  they  are 
whelps,  else  they  will  never  be  brought  to 
any  tiling.  The  poet  therefore  advised 
better  than  the  philosopher  ; 

- nunc  adbibe  puro 

Pectorc  verba  puer,  nunc  to  melioribus  offer  : 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  2. 

and  St.  Paul  plainly  doth  confute  him, 
when  he  biddeth  parents  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
the  Lord  :a  when  he  chargeth  Titus,  that 
he  exhort  young  men  to  be  sober-minded ;  “ 
when  he  commendeth  Timothy,  for  that 
he  had  ««  from  his  infancy,  known 

the  holy  scriptures  ;  so  doth  the  Psalmist, 
when  he  saith,  Wherewith  shall  a  young 
man  cleanse  his  way  ?  by  taking  heed  ac¬ 
cording  to  thy  word. p  And  Solomon, 
when  he  declareth  that  his  moral  precepts 
did  serve  to  give  subtilty  to  the  simple,  to 
the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion  ; 11 
when  he  biddeth  us  to  train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  St.  Peter  doth  inti¬ 
mate  the  same  when  he  biddeth  us  as  neiv- 
born  babes  to  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word;  and  our  Saviour,  when  he  said, 

t  Fingit  equum  tonera  docilem  ccrvice  magister 

Ire  viain,  quain  monstrat  eques.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  2. 
t  Tijjf  iroXinxiif  oux  Itrnv  otxuo?  ccxfOotTrie  o  viog ' 
yk(>  tuv  xocrot  tov  fiiov  <r^a.^iuv'  tn  ro'i$  nr ocOttnv  a,xo\ou- 
Urtnxos  cov  fx,ocrcticu{  bcxovtrireci  xoci  ava<pt\cbf .  —  Kth.  i.  3. 

k  Tsai.  xxv.  7 ;  Jobxx.  11  ;  xiil.  26.  >  Lam.  ill. 

27.  ,n  Eccl.  xii.  1.  n  Eph.  vi.  4.  0  Tit.  ii.  6, 
p  2  Tim.  ii.  22;  iii.  16;  Psal.  cxlx.  9.  **  Prov.  i.  4. 
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Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me ,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God ;T  that  is, 
the  more  simplicity  and  innocence  a  man 
is  endued  with,  the  more  apt  he  is  to  em¬ 
brace  and  comply  with  the  evangelical 
doctrine.  Aristotle  therefore  was  out, 
when  he  would  exclude  young  men  from 
the  schools  of  virtue.  It  is  observable 
that  he  contradicteth  himself;  for  o l  fux.- 

gov  Station  to  ouru;  n  outoc;,  tvQv;  ik  v'tuv  \0i- 
aXXoc  orxftoroXu,  fj.oc.XXov  5s  to  oracv.  ft 

is  (saith  he)  of  no  small  concernment  to  he 
from  youth  accustomed  thus  or  thus :  yea, 
it  is  very  much ,  or  rather  all.3  '•  And  how 
shall  a  young  man  be  accustomed  to  do 
well,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  learn  what  is 
to  be  done  ? 

Again  :  Are  we  old  ?  it  is  then  high 
time  to  begin ;  we  have  then  less  time  to 
spare  from  our  most  important  business  ; 
we  stand  then  in  most  imminent  danger, 
upon  the  edge  of  perdition,  and  should 
therefore  be  nimble  to  skip  out  thence ; 
our  forces  being  diminished,  our  quickness 
and  industry  should  be  increased ;  the 
later  we  set  out,  the  more  speed  it  be- 
hoveth  us  to  make.  If  we  stay,  we  shall 
grow  continually  more  indisposed  and  unfit 
to  amend ;  it  will  be  too  late,  when  utter 
decrepitness  and  dotage  have  seized  upon 
us,  and  our  body  doth  survive  our  soul.* 
When  so  much  of  our  time,  of  our  parts, 
of  our  strength,  are  fled,  we  should  hus¬ 
band  the  rest  to  best  advantage,  and  make 
the  best  satisfaction  we  can  unto  God,  and 
unto  our  souls,  with  the  remainder. 

This  age  hath  some  peculiar  advantages, 
which  we  should  embrace :  the  froth  of 
humours  is  then  boiled  out,  the  fervours 
of  lust  are  slaked,  passions  are  allayed, 
appetites  are  flatted ;  so  that  then  incli¬ 
nations  to  sin  are  not  so  violent,  nor  doth 
the  enjoyment  thereof  so  muoh  gratify. f 

Long  experience  then  hath  discovered 
the  vanity  of  all  worldly  things,  and  the 
mischief  of  ill  courses  ;  so  that  we  can 
then  hardly  admire  any  thing,  or  be  fond 
of  enjoying  what  we  have  found  unprofita¬ 
ble  or  hurtful. 

Age  is  excused  from  compliance  with  the 
fashions,  and  thence  much  exempted  from 
temptations  of  the  world ;  so  that  it  may  be 
good  without  obstacle  or  opposition. 

•  Quod  facere  solent  qui  serius  exeunt — calcar  adda- 
mus. —  Sen.  Ep .  61,  76,  19.  „ 

ApOC.  iii.  2. — 2t ration  TJ6  at,  ftikXu  OlltoOoivUf. 

t  - non  omnia  grondior  ®taa 

Quae  fugiamuH  habet - -  Ovid. 

* H  {A1.*  yet 0  »ioTr<  Tikkyu  x^onoix t  ju&nou..*?,  xvtta.- 
ran*  ety^iaif,  xxt  Tylt/,tA xtaiv  ytuxtrt  t X  £i  tc/.icc 
ata“n^  ik  hjj.it  a.  xxt/ftxtrot  race  rain  ytyv,»cczoT&v 

Tat*i%euja.  rij  rcc^x  rrjf  nAjx.ocr  »>tvv;<xv  a<r£x- 

>.»-<*—  Chrys.  tom.  vi.  Orat.  38. 

r  Prov.  xxii.  6,  15;  1  Pet.  ii.  2;  Luke  xriii.  16. 

•  Eth.  U.  2.  * 


It  is  proper  thereto  to  be  grave  and  se¬ 
rious,  and,  consequently,  to  be  virtuous  ; 
for  gravity  without  virtue,  and  seriousness 
about  vain  things,  are  ridiculous. 

Nothing  doth  so  adorn  this  age  as  good¬ 
ness,  nothing  doth  so  disgrace  it  as  wick¬ 
edness  :  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory 
if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness  ;  * 
but  it  is  a  mark  of  infamy,  if  it  be  observed 
proceeding  in  a  course  of  iniquity ;  it  sig¬ 
nified  that  experience  hath  not  improved 
it ;  it  argueth  incorrigible  folly,  or  rather 
incurable  madness  therein. 

There  is  indeed  no  care,  no  employment 
proper  for  old  men,  but  to  prepare  for 
their  dissolution  ;  to  be  bidding  adieu  to 
the  world,  with  its  vain  pomps  and  mis¬ 
chievous  pleasures  ;  to  be  packing  up  then- 
goods,  to  be  casting  their  accounts,  to  be 
fitting  themselves  to  abide  in  that  state  into 
which  they  are  tumbling ;  to  appear  at  that 
bar  before  which  suddenly  nature  will  set 
them.  As  a  ship,  which  hath  long  been 
tossed  and  weatherbeaten,  which  is  shat¬ 
tered  in  its  timber,  and  hath  lost  much  of 
its  rigging,  should  do  nothing  in  that  case 
but  work  toward  the  port,  there  to  find  its 
safety  and  ease  ;  so  should  a  man,  who, 
having  passed  many  storms  and  agitations 
of  the  world,  is  grievously  battered  and 
torn  with  age,  strive  only  to  die  well,  to  get 
safe  into  the  harbour  of  eternal  rest.  J 

In  fine,  Epicurus  himself  said  well,  that 
no  man  is  either  immature  or  over-ripe  in 
regard  to  his  souTs  health; ||  we  can  never 
set  upon  it  too  soon,  we  should  never  think 
it  too  late  to  begin :  to  live  well  is  always 
the  best  thing  we  can  do,  and  therefore 
we  should  at  any  time  endeavour  it ;  there 
are  common  reasons  for  all  ages,  there  are 
special  reasons  for  each  age,  which  most 
strongly  and  most  clearly  do  urge  it ;  it  is 
most  seasonable  for  young  men,  it  is  most 
necessary  for  old  men,  it  is  most  advisable 
for  all  men.  § 

Again;  be  our  condition  what  it  will, 
this  advice  is  reasonable :  Are  we  in  health  ? 
we  owe  God  thanks  for  that  excellent  gift ; 
and  the  best  gratitude  we  can  express  is 
the  improving  it  for  his  service  and  our  own 
good :  we  should  not  lose  the  advantage  of 
a  season  so  fit  for  our  obedience  and  repen¬ 
tance;  while  the  forces  of  our  body  and 
mind  are  entire,  while  we  are  not  discom¬ 
posed  by  pain  or  faintness,  we  should  strive 

$  In  freto  viximus.  moriamur  inportu. —  Sen.F.p.  19. 

H  Ot»T  ct/dtK  itrrtv,  oirt  'roc**£o:  t {0(  to  xol-tol 

Cyicttvov. — Epict.  ad  Monoec. 

§  Quare  juventus,  imo  omnis  a'tas  (neejue  enim 
recta*  voluntati  serum  est  tempus  ulluin  <  totis  menti- 
bus  hue  tendainus,  in  hoc  elaboremua ;  forsanct  cou* 
sum  in  are  contingat — fiuini.  xii.  1. 

*  Prov.  xvi.  31. 
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to  despatch  this  needful  work,  for  which 
infirmity  may  disable  us. 

Are  we  sick  ?  it  is  then  high  time  to  con¬ 
sider  our  frailty,  and  the  best  we  can  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  worst  consequences  thereof :  it  is 
then  very  fit,  when  we  do  feel  the  sad  effects 
of  sin,  to  endeavour  the  prevention  of  worse 
mischiefs  that  may  follow ;  it  is  seasonable, 
when  we  he  under  God’s  correcting  hand, 
to  submit  unto  him,  to  deprecate  his  wrath, 
to  seek  reconciliation  with  him  by  all  kinds 
of  obedience  suitable  to  that  state;  with 
serious  resolutions  to  amend  hereafter,  if 
it  shall  please  God  to  restore  us ;  it  is  most 
advisable,  when  we  are  in  the  borders  of 
death,  to  provide  for  that  state  which  lieth 
just  beyond  it. 

Are  we  rich  and  prosperous?  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  then  presently  to  amend,  lest  our 
wealth  do  soon  corrupt  us  with  pride,  with 
luxury,  with  sloth,  with  stupidity ;  lest  our 
prosperity  become  an  inevitable  snare,  an 
irrecoverable  bane  unto  us.u 

Are  we  poor  or  afflicted  ?  it  is  then  also 
needful  to  repent  quickly,  that  we  may  have 
a  comfortable  support  for  our  soul,  and 
a  certain  succour  in  our  distress ;  that  we 
may  get  a  treasure  to  supply  our  want,  a 
joy  to  drown  our  sorrow,  a  buoy  to  keep 
our  hearts  from  sinking  into  desperation 
and  disconsolateness.  This  condition  is  a 
medicine,  which  God  administereth  for  our 
soul’s  health ;  if  it  do  not  work  presently, 
so  as  to  do  us  good,  it  will  prove  both 
grievous  and  hurtful  to  us. 

13.  Lastly,  we  may  consider,  that,  aba¬ 
ting  all  the  rueful  consequences  of  abiding 
in  sin,  abstracting  from  the  desperate  ha¬ 
zards  it  exposeth  us  to  in  regard  to  the 
future  life,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  aban¬ 
don  it,  betaking  ourselves  to  a  virtuous 
course  of  practice.  For  virtue  in  itself  is 
far  more  eligible  than  vice;  to  keep  God’s 
commandments  hath  much  greater  conve¬ 
nience  than  to  break  them ;  the  life  of  a  good 
man,  in  all  considerable  respects,  is  highly 
to  be  preferred  above  the  life  of  a  bad 
man :  for  what  is  virtue,  but  a  way  of  living 
that  advanceth  our  nature  into  a  similitude 
with  God’s  most  excellent  and  happy  na¬ 
ture  ;  *  that  promoteth  our  true  benefit  and 
interest;  that  procureth  and  preserveth 
health,  ease,  safety,  liberty,  peace,  com¬ 
fortable  subsistence,  fair  repute,  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  mind,  all  kinds  of  convenience  to 
us?  To  what  ends  did  our  most  benign 
and  most  wise  Maker  design  and  suit  his 
law,  but  to  the  furthering  our  good,  and 
securing  us  from  mischief,  as  not  only  him- 

•  Est  vlrtus  nihil  aliud  quam  in  sc  perfecta,  ct  ad 
sumimini  pcrducta  naturu. —  Cic.  dc  Leg.  1. 

°  Fiov.  i.  32. 
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self  hath  declared,  but  reason  showetl 
and  experience  doth  attest  ?  v  What  is  vici 
but  a  sort  of  practice  which  debaseth  ar 
disparageth  us,  which  plungeth  us  ini 
grievous  evils,  which  bringeth  distemp< 
of  body  and  soul,  distress  of  fortune,  dai 
ger,  trouble,  reproach,  regret,  and  nun 
berless  inconveniences  upon  us ;  which,  fc 
no  other  reason  than  because  it  so  hurtet 
and  grieveth  us,  was  by  our  loving  Create 
interdicted  to  us  ?  Virtue  is  most  noble  an 
worthy,  most  lovely,  most  profitable,  mo 
pleasant,  most  creditable ;  vice  is  mo; 
sordid  and  base,  ugly,  hurtful,  bitter,  di 
graceful  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequence; 
If  we  compare  them  together,  we  shall  fin 
that  virtue  doth  always  preserve  our  healtl 
but  vice  commonly  doth  impair  it;  tin 
virtue  improveth  our  estate,  vice  wastet 
it ;  that  virtue  adorneth  our  reputatior 
vice  blemisheth  it ;  that  virtue  strengtl 
eneth  our  parts,  vice  weakeneth  them ;  the 
virtue  maintaineth  our  freedom,  vice  er 
slaveth  us;  that  virtue  keepeth  our  min 
in  order  and  peace,  vice  discomposeth  an 
disquieteth  it ;  virtue  breedeth  satisfactio 
and  joy,  vice  spawneth  displeasure  an 
anguish  of  conscience:  to  enter  therefor 
into  a  virtuous  course  of  life,  what  is  i 
but  to  embrace  happiness?  to  continue  i 
vicious  practice,  what  is  it  but  to  stick  i; 
misery  ? 

By  entering  into  good  life,  we  enter  int 
the  favour  and  friendship  of  God,  engaginj 
his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  for  our  pro 
tection,  our  succour,  our  direction,  am 
guidance;  enjoying  the  sweet  effluxes  o 
his  mercy  and  bounty ;  we  therewith  be 
come  friends  to  the  holy  angels  and  blessec 
saints;  to  all  good  men,  being  united  in  ; 
holy  and  happy  consortship  of  judgment 
of  charity,  of  hope,  of  devotion  with  them 
we  become  friends  to  all  the  world,  whicl 
we  oblige  by  good  wishes,  and  good  deeds 
and  by  the  influence  of  good  example:  wt 
become  friends  to  ourselves,  whom  we 
thereby  enrich  and  adorn  with  the  best 
goods ;  whom  we  gratify  and  please  with 
the  choicest  delights:  but,  persisting  in  sin, 
we  continue  to  affront,  wrong,  and  dis¬ 
please  our  Maker,  to  be  disloyal  towards 
our  sovereign  Lord,  to  be  ingrateful  toward 
our  chief  benefactor,  to  disoblige  the  best 
friend  we  have,  to  provoke  a  most  just  and 
severe  judge,  to  cope  with  omnipotency,  to 
contradict  infallibility,  to  enrage  the  great¬ 
est  patience,  to  abuse  immense  goodness: 
we  thereby  become  enemies  to  all  the  world; 
to  God,  whom  we  injure  and  dishonour; 
to  the  friends  of  God,  whom  we  desert  and 

*  Dcut.  x.  13;  MIc.  »i.  8  ;  Nell.  lx.  13  ;  Rom.  vii.  13 ; 
Fsal.  xix.  *J  ;  cxix.  107. 
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oppose;  to  the  creatures,  which  we  abuse 
to  our  pride,  lust,  and  vanity ;  to  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  whom  we  corrupt  or  seduce;  to 
ourselves,  whom  we  bereave  of  the  best 
goods,  and  betray  to  the  worst  evils. 

Beginning  to  live  soberly,  we  begin  to 
live  like  men,  following  the  conduct  of 
reason;  beginning  to  live  in  charity,  we 
commence  the  life  of  angels,  enjoying  in 
ourselves  most  sweet  content,  and  pro¬ 
curing  great  benefit  to  others ;  but  going 
on  in  sinful  voluptuousness,  we  proceed  to 
live  like  beasts,  wholly  guided  by  sense,  and 
swayed  by  appetite ;  being  pertinacious  in 
malice,  we  continue  to  be  like  fiends,  work¬ 
ing  torment  in  ourselves,  and  mischief  to 
our  neighbours. 

Embracing  virtue,  we  become  wise  and 
sober  men,  worthy  and  honourable,  bene¬ 
ficial  and  useful  to  the  world ;  but  continu¬ 
ing  in  vice,  we  continue  to  be  foolish  and 
vain,  to  be  vile  and  despicable,  to  be  worth¬ 
less  and  useless. 

By  our  delay  to  amend,  what  do  we  gain  ? 
what,  but  a  little  flashy  and  transient  plea¬ 
sure,  instead  of  a  solid  and  durable  peace ; 
but  a  little  counterfeit  profit,  instead  of 
real  wealth ;  but  a  little  smoke  of  deceitful 
opinion,  instead  of  unquestionably  sound 
honour  ;  shadows  of  imaginary  goods,  in¬ 
stead  of  those  which  are  most  substantial 
and  true,  a  good  mind,  the  love  of  God, 
the  assured  welfare  of  our  souls.  But  this 
field  of  discourse  is  too  spacious ;  I  shall  only 
therefore  for  conclusion  say,  that  speedily 
applying  ourselves  to  obedience,  and  break¬ 
ing  off  our  sins  by  repentance,  is  in  effect 
nothing  else  but,  from  a  present  hell  in 
trouble,  and  the  danger  of  a  final  hell  in  tor¬ 
ment,  to  be  translated  into  a  double  heaven ; 
one  of  j oyful  tranquillity  here,  another  of 
blissful  rest  hereafter ;  unto  the  which 
Almighty  God  in  his  mercy  bring  us  all, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  to  whom 
for  ever  be  all  glory  and  praise.  Amen. 

The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
wholly:  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit , 
and  soul ,  and  body ,  be  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coining  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ." 
Amen. 
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OF  INDUSTRY  IN  GENERAL. 

Eccles.  ix.  10.  —  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
fndeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might. 

In  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  among 
divers  excellent  rules  of  life,  prescribed  by 
that  great  master,  this  is  one,  T«  t>iSi  p.n 

"  I  Thcss.  v.  23. 


oKvyipoi,  Be  not  slothful  in  business  J  or  to 
business ;  and  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  among  other  principal  virtues 
or  worthy  accomplishments,  for  abounding 
wherein  the  apostle  commendeth  those 
Christians,  he  ranketh  all  diligence ,b  or 
industry  exercised  in  all  affairs  and  duties 
incumbent  on  them :  this  is  that  virtue,  the 
practice  whereof  in  this  moral  precept  or 
advice  the  royal  Preacher  doth  recommend 
unto  us ;  being  indeed  an  eminent  virtue, 
of  very  general  use,  and  powerful  influence 
upon  the  management  of  all  our  affairs,  or 
in  the  conduct  of  our  whole  life. 

Industry,  I  say,  in  general,  touching  all 
matters  incident,  which  our  hand fndeth  to 
do,  that  is,  which  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  doth  offer,  or  which  choice  of  rea¬ 
son  embraceth,  for  employing  our  active 
powers  of  soul  and  body,  the  Wise  Man 
doth  recommend  ;  and  to  pressing  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  his  advice  (waving  all  curious 
remarks,  either  critical  or  logical  upon  the 
words)  I  shall  presently  apply  my  discourse, 
proposing  divers  considerations  apt  to  ex¬ 
cite  us  thereto;  only  first,  let  me  briefly 
describe  it,  for  our  better  apprehension  of 
its  true  notion  and  nature. 

By  industry  we  understand  a  serious  and 
steady  application  of  mind,  joined  with  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  our  active  faculties, 
in  prosecution  of  any  reasonable,  honest, 
useful  design,  in  order  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  or  attainment  of  some  considerable 
good  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  merchant  is  in¬ 
dustrious  who  continueth  intent  and  active 
in  driving  on  his  trade  for  acquiring  wealth  ; 
a  soldier  is  industrious  who  is  watchful  for 
occasion,  and  earnest  in  action,  toward  ob¬ 
taining  the  victory  ;  and  a  scholar  is  indus¬ 
trious  who  doth  assiduously  bend  his  mind 
to  study  for  getting  knowledge. 

Industry  doth  not  consist  merely  in  ac¬ 
tion  ;  for  that  is  incessant  in  all  persons 
our  mind  being  a  restless  thing,  nevei 
abiding  in  a  total  cessation  from  thought 
or  from  design  ;*  being  like  a  ship  in  the 
sea,  if  not  steered  to  some  good  purpose 
by  reason,  yet  tossed  by  the  waves  of  fancy, 
or  driven  by  the  winds  of  temptation  some¬ 
whither.  But  the  direction  of  our  mind 
to  some  good  end,  without  roving  or  flinch¬ 
ing,  in  a  straight  and  steady  course,  draw¬ 
ing  after  it  our  active  powers  in  execution 
thereof,  doth  constitute  industry ;  the  which 
therefore  usually  is  attended  with  labour 
and  pain  ;  for  our  mind  (which  naturally 
doth  affect  variety  and  liberty,  being  apt 

•'H  QCnv  too  xititrOcu  hetrcc*T«( ,  #y» 

rj'.as.t,  iu'Trttxrct  to  fov  rcuro  iro.w* 

&c.  Chrys.  in  Act.  Ur.  3.*». 

*  Rom.  xii.  11.  b  Wxtrcc  rrcyJ^.—  2  Cor.  nil.  7. 
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to  loathe  familiar  objects,  and  to  be  weary 
of  any  constraint)  is  not  easily  kept  in  a 
constant  attention  to  the  same  thing ;  and 
the  spirits  employed  in  thought  are  prone 
to  flutter  and  fly  away,  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
fix  them :  and  the  corporeal  instruments  of 
action  being  strained  to  a  high  pitch,  or 
detained  in  a  tone,  will  soon  feel  a  lassitude 
somewhat  offensive  to  nature  ;  whence  la¬ 
bour  or  pain  is  commonly  reckoned  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  industry ;  and  laboriousness  is 
a  name  signifying  it ;  upon  which  account 
this  virtue,  as  involving  labour,  deserveth 
a  peculiar  commendation;  it  being  then 
most  laudable  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
reason,  when  so  doing  is  attended  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  trouble. 

Such  in  general  I  conceive  to  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  industry ;  to  the  practice  whereof 
the  following  considerations  may  induce. 

1 .  We  may  consider  that  industry  doth 
befit  the  constitution  and  frame  of  our  na¬ 
ture  ;  all  the  faculties  of  our  soul  and 
organs  of  our  body  being  adapted  in  acon- 
gruity  and  tendency  thereto:  our  hands 
are  suited  for  work,  our  feet  for  travel, 
our  senses  to  watch  for  occasion  of  pur¬ 
suing  good  and  eschewing  evil,  our  reason 
to  plod  and  contrive  ways  of  employing  the 
other  parts  and  powers ;  all  these,  Isay, 
are  formed  for  action  ;  and  that  not  in  a 
loose  and  gadding  way,  or  in  a  slack  and 
remiss  degree,  but,  in  regard  to  determi¬ 
nate  ends,  with  vigour  requisite  to  attain 
them ;  and  especially  our  appetites  do 
prompt  to  industry,  as  inclining  to  things 
not  obtainable  without  it ;  according  to 
that  aphorism  of  the  Wise  Man,  ‘Erdufilai 
cKvipiv  irtxriitovrni — The  desire  of  the  sloth¬ 
ful  killeth  him ,  fur  his  hands  refuse  to  la¬ 
bour  ; c  that  is,  he  is  apt  to  desire  things 
which  he  cannot  attain  without  pains ;  and, 
not  enduring  them,  he  for  want  thereof 
doth  feel  a  deadly  smart  and  anguish  : 
wherefore  in  not  being  industrious  we  de¬ 
feat  the  intent  of  our  Maker;  we  pervert 
his  work  and  gifts ;  we  forfeit  the  use  and 
benefit  of  our  faculties  ;  we  are  bad  hus¬ 
bands  of  nature’s  stock. 

2.  In  consequence  hereto  industry  doth 
preserve  and  perfect  our  nature,  keeping 
it  in  good  tune  and  temper,  improving  and 
advancing  it  toward  its  best  state.  The 
labour  of  our  mind  in  attentive  meditation 
and  study  doth  render  it  capable  and  patient 
of  thinking  upon  any  object  or  occasion, 
doth  polish  and  refine  it  by  use,  doth  en¬ 
large  it  by  accession  of  habits,  doth  quicken 
and  rouse  our  spirits,  dilating  and  diffusing 
them  into  their  proper  channels.  The  very 
labour  of  our  body  doth  keep  the  organs 
«  Prov.  xxi.  25 ;  xlii.  1. 
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of  action  sound  and  clean,  discussing  fogs 
and  superfluous  humours,  opening  pas¬ 
sages,  distributing  nourishment,  exciting 
vital  heat:  barring  the  use  of  it,  no  gooc 
constitution  of  soul  or  body  can  subsist  : 
but  a  foul  rust,  a  dull  numbness,  a  rest) 
listlessness,  a  heavy  unwieldiness,  must 
seize  on  us ;  *  our  spirits  will  be  stifled  and 
choked,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint  and 
languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay ;  the 
vigour  of  our  mind  and  the  health  of  our 
body  will  be  much  impaired. 

It  is  with  us  as  with  other  things  in  na¬ 
ture,!  which  by  motion  are  preserved  in 
their  native  purity  and  perfection,  in  their 
sweetness,  in  their  lustre,  rest  corrupting, 
debasing,  and  defiling  them.  If  the  water 
runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and  fresh ; 
but  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a  noisome 
puddle :  if  the  air  be  fanned  by  winds,  it 
is  pure  and  wholesome ;  but  from  being 
shut  up,  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid  :  it 
metals  be  employed,  they  abide  smooth  and 
splendid ;  but  lay  them  up,  and  they  soon 
contract  rust :  if  the  earth  be  belaboured 
with  culture,  it  yieldeth  corn  ;  but,  lying 
neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown  with  brakes 
and  thistles  ;  %  and  the  better  its  soil  is,  the 
ranker  weeds  it  will  produce :  all  nature 
is  upheld  in  its  being,  order,  and  state,  by 
constant  agitation ;  every  creature  is  inces¬ 
santly  employed  in  action  conformable  to 
its  designed  end  and  use  ;  in  like  mauner 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  our 
faculties  depends  on  their  constant  exer¬ 
cise. 

3.  As  we  naturally  were  composed,  so 
by  divine  appointment  we  were  originally 
designed  for  industry  ;  God  did  not  intend 
that  man  should  live  idly,  even  in  his  best 
state,  or  should  enjoy  happiness  without 
taking  pains;  but  did  provide  work  enough 
even  in  paradise  itself:  for  the  Lord  God 
(saith  the  text)  took  man,  and  put  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep 
it;A  so  that  had  we  continued  happy,  we 
must  have  been  ever  busy,  by  our  industry 
sustaining  our  life,  and  securing  our  plea¬ 
sure  ;  otherwise  weeds  might  have  over¬ 
grown  paradise,  and  that  of  Solomon  might 
have  been  applicable  to  Adam:  I  went  by 
the field  of  the  slothful ,  and  by  the  vineyard 
of  the  man  void  of  understanding :  and,  lo, 
it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  net¬ 
tles  had  covered  the  face  thereof.* 

*  Uuvroc  v)  cc^yitt  KXi  ret  f/biXvi  (rajy.oc.TOc 

xvret,  8cc.  Chrys.  in  Act.  Orat.  3ft. 

TI*ojtov  y-iv  yotf  toioCtov  to  crufju&ixXvrov,  8c c.  Ibid, 
t  ITo7of  irirof  xefoiuae,  o  TfuQaSv,  %  o  i^yxlouivoc  ;  iroia 
t Xtoutret,  ri  r)  a^yoinrot ;  croiov  i/boog ,  to  T{i%0)>,  >j  to 
io’TOJf  ;  rro7of  cibr^og,  i  xiiy.i*o(%  >j  o  'tqyct^oiMvos ,  8c c. —  lb. 

t  Ncglcctis  urendafilix  innascitur ■  agris  —  Hor.  Ser 
i.  3. - Plut.  Uccibouv  ’A yotyvis,  p.  3,  edit.  Stuph. 

«*  Gen.  ii.  13.  e  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31. 
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4.  By  our  transgression  and  fall  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  industry  (together  with  a  difficulty 
of  obtaining  good,  and  avoiding  evil)  was 
increased  to  us ;  being  ordained  both  as  a 
just  punishment  for  our  offences,  and  as  an 
expedient  remedy  of  our  needs:  for  there¬ 
upon  the  ground  was  cursed  to  bring  forth 
thorns  and  thistles  to  us : f  and  it  was  our 
doom  pronounced  by  God’s  own  mouth, 
In  the  siceat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread , 
till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  :g  so  that 
now  labour  is  fatally  natural  to  us  ;  now 
man  (as  Job  saith)  is  born  to  labour ,  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward  (or,  as  the  vulture's 
chickens  soar  aloft, h  according  to  the  Greek 
interpreters.*) 

5.  Accordingly,  our  condition  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  world  are  so  ordered 
as  to  require  industry ;  so  that  without  it 
we  cannot  support  our  life  in  any  comfort 
or  convenience ;  whence  St.  Paul’s  charge 
upon  the  Thessalonians,  that  if  any  one 
would  not  work ,  neither  should  he  eat,'  is  in  a 
manner  a  general  law  imposed  on  mankind 
by  the  exigency  of  our  state,  according  to 
that  of  Solomon  :  The  idle  soul  shall  suffer 
hunger;  and,  The  sluggard  who  will  not 
plough  by  reason  of  the  cold,  shall  beg  in 
harvest ,  and  have  nothing. i 

Of  all  our  many  necessities,  none  can  be 
supplied  without  pains,  wherein  all  men 
are  obliged  to  bear  a  share ;  every  man  is 
to  work  for  his  food,  for  his  apparel,  for 
all  his  accommodations,  either  immediately 
and  directly,  or  by  commutation  and  equi¬ 
valence  ;  for  the  gentleman  himself  cannot 
(at  least  worthily  and  inculpably)  obtain 
them  otherwise  than  by  redeeming  them 
from  the  ploughman  and  the  artificer,  by 
compensation  of  other  cares  and  pains  con¬ 
ducive  to  public  good. 

The  wise  poet  did  observe  well  when  he 
said, 

- Tater  ipse  colendi 

Haud  lacilem  esse  viam  voluit. —  l  irgil.  Georg.  L 

And  St.  Chrysostom  doth  propose  the  same 
observation,  that  God,  to  whet  our  mind,f 
and  keep  us  from  moping,  would  not  that 
we  should  easily  come  by  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  without  employing  much  art  and 
many  pains;  in  order  thereto  there  must 
be  skill  used  in  observing  seasons,  and  pre- 

•  ’AXA*  xi$exrTK  ylttxrai  xcxx’  uorect  li  irpvr 

Urinmu.  LXX.  Interp.  Sow  frreat  travail  ; as  the 
son  of  Sirach  saith,  is  created  for  every  man 
X.x  utyx\r;  ixrtrrxt  xxrri  xt».xrx.  Si C-  Ecclus.  xL  1  ;) 
and  a  heavy  yoke  is  upon  the  sons  of  Adam,  Sic. 

t  Aix  ravra  n’a  itotyxr.9  zxrirrwt  i'yxrixc  a  &ue, 
&c.— Chrys  in  Act.  Horn.  3'\ 

- euris  acucns  mr  rtalia  corda ; 

Sec  torpcre  gravi  passus  3ua  regna  vetcrno. 

I'irg.  (iturg.  i. 

>  .(ten.  iii.  17.  *  Con.  iii.  1U.  b  j0h.  v.  7. 

1  2  Thtss.  iii.  10.  1  i'rov.  iii  1.7  ;  xx. 
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paring  the  ground ;  there  must  be  labour 
spent  in  manuring,  in  delving,  and  plough¬ 
ing;  in  sowing,  in  weeding, "in  fencing  it ; 
there  must  be  pains  taken  in  reaping,  in 
gathering,  in  laying  up,  in  thrashing  and 
dressing  the  fruit  ere  we  can  enjoy  it ;  so 
much  industry  is  needful  to  get  bread :  and 
if  we  list  to  fare  more  daintily,  we  must 
either  hunt  for  it,  using  craft  and  toil  to 
catch  it  out  of  the  woods,  the  water,  the 
air ;  or  we  must  carefully  wait  on  those 
creatures,  of  which  we  would  serve  our¬ 
selves,  feeding  them  that  they  may  feed  us ; 
such  industry  is  required  to  prevent  man¬ 
kind  from  starving.  And  to  guard  us  from 
other  inconveniences,  mischiefs,  and  dan¬ 
gers  surrounding  us,  it  is  no  less  requisite: 
for,  to  shelter  us  from  impressions  of  wea¬ 
ther,  we  must  spin,  we  must  weave,  we 
must  build ;  and  in  order  thereto  we  must 
scrape  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  find 
our  tools ;  we  must  sweat  at  the  anvil  to 
forge  them  for  our  use ;  we  must  frame 
arms  to  defend  our  safety  and  our  store 
from  the  assaults  of  wild  beasts,  or  of  more 
dangerous  neighbours,  wild  men.  To  fur¬ 
nish  accommodations  for  our  curiosity  and 
pleasure,  or  to  provide  for  the  convenience 
and  ornament  of  our  life,  still  greater  mea¬ 
sures  of  industry  are  demanded ;  to  satisfy 
those  intents,  a  thousand  contrivances  of 
art,  a  thousand  ways  of  trade  and  business 
do  serve,  without  which  they  are  not  at¬ 
tainable.  In  whatever  condition  any  man 
is,  in  what  state  soever  he  be  placed,  what¬ 
soever  calling  or  way  of  life  he  doth  em¬ 
brace,  some  peculiar  business  is  thence 
imposed  on  him,  which  he  cannot  with  any 
advantage  or  good  success,  with  any  grace, 
with  any  comfort  to  himself,  or  satisfaction 
to  others,  manage  without  competent  in¬ 
dustry  :  nothing  will  go  on  of  itself,  without 
our  care  to  direct  it,  and  our  pains  to  hold 
it  and  forward  it  in  the  right  course:  all 
which  things  show  that  divine  wisdom  did 
intend  that  we  should  live  in  the  exercise 
of  industry,  or  not  well  without  it ;  having 
so  many  needs  to  be  supplied,  so  many  de¬ 
sires  to  be  appeased  thereby;  being  exposed 
to  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties,  from 
which  we  cannot  extricate  ourselves  with¬ 
out  it.  But  further  yet, 

6.  Let  us  consider  that  industry  hath 
annexed  thereto,  by  divine  appointment 
and  promise,  the  fairest  fruits,  and  the 
richest  rewards:  all  good  things  (being 
either  such  in  themselves,  or  made  such  by 
human  esteem)  are  the  fruits  of  industry ; 
ordered  to  sprout  from  it,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  influence  of  God’s  blessing 
which  commonly  doth  attend  it. 
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All  good  things,  indeed,  are  the  gifts  of 
God,  and  freely  dispensed  by  his  hand ;  but 
he  doth  not  give  them  absolutely  without 
condition,  nor  miraculously  without  con¬ 
currence  of  ordinary  means  :  by  supporting 
our  active  powers,  and  supplying  needful 
aid  to  our  endeavours;  by  directing  and 
upholding  us  in  the  course  of  our  action; 
by  preventing  or  removing  obstacles  that 
might  cross  us ;  by  granting  that  final  suc¬ 
cess  which  dependeth  on  his  pleasure,  he 
doth  confer  them  on  us ;  our  hand  com¬ 
monly  is  God’s  hand,  by  which  he  worketh 
good  and  reacheth  out  benefits  to  us  ;  go¬ 
verning  and  wielding  it  as  he  pleaseth> 
God,  indeed,  could  not  well  proceed 
otherwise  in  dispensing  his  favours  to  us ; 
not  well,  I  say  ;  that  is,  not  without  sub¬ 
verting  the  method  of  things  which  him¬ 
self  hath  established ;  not  without  slighting 
and  voiding  his  own  first  bounty,  or  ren¬ 
dering  the  common  gifts  of  nature  (our 
reason,  our  senses,  our  active  powers)  vain 
and  useless  ;  not  without  malting  us  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  praise,  or  any  reward,*  wliich 
suppose  works  achieved  by  our  earnest  en¬ 
deavour  ;  not  without  depriving  us  of  that 
sweetest  content,  which  springeth  from 
enjoying  the  fruit  of  our  labour." 

Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  in  holy  scrip¬ 
ture  is  called  the  gift  of  God,  is  otherwhile 
affirmed  to  be  the  effect  of  industry ;  it 
being  the  usual  condition  upon  which, 
and  the  instrument  whereby,  divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  conveyeth  good  things  to  us:f 
what  God  said  to  Joshua,  doth  imply  the 
general  method  of  his  proceeding,  Only 
be  thou  strong  and  courageous — that  thou 
mayest  prosper  whithersoever  thougoest.1 

Hence  whatever  we  are  directed  to  prav 
for,  we  are  also  exhorted  to  work  for ;  j 
declaring  thereby,  that  we  are  serious  in 
our  devotion,  and  do  not  mock  God,  ask¬ 
ing  that  of  him  which  we  deem  not  worth 
our  pains  to  acquire.  It  was  well  said  of 
Cato  in  Sallust,  \  igilando ,  agendo ,  bene 
consulendo,  prospere  omnia  cedunt :  ubi 
socordiee  te  atque  ignaviee  tradideris  ne- 
quicquam  deos  implores;  irati,  infestique 
sunt.  We  are  bid  to  pray  even  for  our 
daily  bread,  yet  we  may  starve  if  we  do 

.  *  Kdu  T.tof  iuOJ.1 ;  Xetfjt^a » u t  to v  lucOo>,  u  to  rat 
tjLuXXir  icyfou  toZ  0u>y. — Chrys.  in  Eph.  Orat.  2. 

t  Ili^i  ixutat  ua>J.c*  rt  tiaxureu,  ut  ixauc 

ita  Tciro  xai  aotevf  atttu^lr  aftTp  oi’xua/cat  ai-rr,  Tfzi-Trr 

& ov>.oLUpe{% — Chrys.  in  Joh.  Or.  l66. 

Aitt  tovto  ci>  TO  Taf  iai/TOv  t TOtr.rip,  i).\’  a$r,xt  t i  iq' 
C*eu,  netiCr ^ocorrcy  Xafy  r»o$art>  roy  btxoua;  Y.fjJZs 
rrsfttMOT. — Chrys.  tom.  5;  Or.  28. 

t  A trrog  ti  nut  ura  to-j(  Bicve  J&aXti. — Cato  apud 

SaL  in  Bcllo^CatiL - I  a»  Tort^i^otTx  bi7  Tat 

Tvx,a»  i'rixaXin. — Plut.  Apoph.  Lac. 

. k  Psal.  xxxvii.  3. 23  ;  Prov.  iil  6,— Dii  laboribus  om¬ 
nia  vendunt —  Judges  vi.  36;  vii.  7;  2  Kings  v.  2; 
Josh.  i.  17,  9.  i  Josh.  i.  7. 
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not  work  for  it ;  and  in  St.  Paul’s  judg 
ment  deserve  to  do  so. 

Hence  we  are  bound  to  thank  God  foi 
all  those  things,  for  the  want  of  which  w< 
must  thank  ourselves,  and  condemn  oui 
own  sloth. 

Hence,  although  we  should  cast  our  care 
on  God,  and  rely  on  his  providence,  being 
solicitous  for  nothing;  yet  we  must  nol 
so  trust  him  as  to  tempt  him,  by  neglecting 
the  means,  wliich  he  doth  offer,  of  reliev¬ 
ing  ourselves  ;  to  be  presumptuously  sloth¬ 
ful  being  no  less  blameable,  than  to  be 
distrustfully  careful. 

Hence  God  in  all  such  cases,  when  we 
do  need  any  good  thing,  is  said  to  be  our 
helper  and  succourer  to  the  obtaining  it  ; 
which  doth  imply  that  we  must  cooperate 
with  him,  and  join  our  forces  to  those 
which  he  doth  afford  ;  so  that  as  we  can 
do  nothing  without  him,  so  he  will  do  no¬ 
thing  without  us  ;  yea,  so  that  sometime 
we  are  said  also  to  help  God ;  Curse  ye 
Meroz,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants 
thereof ;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty. m  If  ever  God  doth  perform 
all  without  human  labour  conspiring,  it  is 
only  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  ready  to 
do  their  best,  but  unable  to  do  any  thing, 
being  overpowered  by  the  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty  of  things:  but  he  never  doth  act 
miracles,  or  control  nature ;  he  never  doth 
stretch  forth  his  arm,  or  interpose  special 
power,  in  favour  of  wilful  and  affected 
sluggards. 

In  fine,  it  is  very  plain  both  in  common 
experience,  declaring  the  course  of  provi¬ 
dence,  and  in  holy  scripture,  expressing 
God’s  intention,  that  Almighty  God  doth 
hold  forth  all  good  things  as  the  prizes 
and  recompenses  of  our  vigilant  care,  and 
painful  endeavour  ;  as  by  surveying  parti¬ 
culars  we  may  clearly  discern. 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  men,  than 
prosperous  success  in  their  undertakings, 
whereby  they  attain  their  ends,  satisfy 
their  desires,  save  their  pains,  and  come 
off  with  credit;  this  commonly  is  the  effect 
of  industry  ||  (which  commandeth  fortune, 
to  which  all  things  submit  and  serve),  and 
scarce  ever  is  found  without  it :  an  indus¬ 
trious  person,  who  as  such  is  not  apt  to 
attempt  things  impossible  or  impracticable, 
can  hardly  fail  of  compassing  his  designs, 
because  he  will  apply  all  means  requisite, 
and  bend  all  his  forces  thereto;  striving  to 

II  I  inpAXtictf  ravrat  boi>.a  ylyvlreu. — Antiph. 

Quodcunque  imperavit  sibi  animus,  obtinuit,  Ac _ 

Sen.  de  Irn,  ii.  12. 

Judges  v.  23;  Psal.  lxxii.  12;  xxii.  11;  2  Cor. 
xii.  10 ;  2  Chron.  jtiv.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  (j. 
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break  through  all  difficulties,  and  to  sub¬ 
due  all  oppositions  thwarting  his  purposes : 
but  nothing  of  worth  or  weight  can  be  a- 
ehieved  with  half  a  mind,  with  a  faint  heart, 
with  a  lame  endeavour :  any  enterprise 
undertaken  without  resolution,  managed 
without  care,  prosecuted  without  vigour, 
will  easily  be  dashed,  and  prove  abortive, 
ending  in  disappointment,  damage,  dis¬ 
grace,  and  dissatisfaction :  so  the  Wise 
Man  doth  assure  us :  The  soul  (saith  he) 
of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing ; 
hut  the  , soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made 
fat : n  the  one  pineth  away  with  ineffectual 
and  fruitless  desires ;  the  other  thriveth 
upon  satisfaction  in  prosperous  success. 

Plentiful  accommodations  for  our  suste¬ 
nance  and  convenience  all  men  will  agree 
to  be  very  desirable ; 0  and  these  are  in¬ 
deed  the  blessings  of  Him  who  visiteth  the 
earth  and  enricheth  it ;  who  crowneth  the 
year  with,  his  goodness ,  and  whose  clouds 
drop  fatness  ; p  but  they  are  so  dispensed 
by  Heaven,  that  industry  must  concur 
therewith  in  deriving  them  to  us,  and  sloth 
will  debar  us  of  them  ;  for  he ,  saith  the 
holy  Oracle,  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  he 
satisfied  with  bread:  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  diligent  alone  tend  to  plenteousness ;  but 
the  sluggard  shall  beg  in  harvest ,  and  have 
nothing ;  and  the  idle  soul  shall  suffer 
hunger  * 

W ealth  is  that  which  generally  men  of 
all  things  are  wont  to  affect  and  covet  with 
most  ardent  desire,  as  the  great  storehouse 
of  their  needs  and  conveniences,  the  sure 
bulwark  of  their  state  and  dignity ;  the 
universal  instrument  of  compassing  their 
designs  and  pleasures ;  and  most  evident  it 

is,  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  way  to  acquire  it,  to  secure 

it,  to  improve  and  enlarge  it ;  the  which 
course,  pursued  innocently  and  modestly, 
God  will  be  so  far  from  obstructing,  that 
he  will  further  and  bless  it ;  for  that  in¬ 
deed  it  would  be  a  flaw  in  providence,  if 
honest  industry,  using  the  means  it  afford- 
cth,  should  fail  of  procuring  a  competency; 
which  joined  with  a  pious  contentedness, 
in  St.  Paul’s  computation,  is  great  wealth. 
Wherefore  although  Solomon  telleth  us  that 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  is  that  which  maketh 
rich  ;  yet  doth  he  not  forget  or  contradict 
himself,  when  he  also  doth  affirm,  that  the 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich  ;  and  that 
he  who  gather eth  by  labour  shall  increase  ;r 
because  God  blesseth  the  industrious,  and 

”  Prov.  xiii.  4  ;  xxi.  25.  '  0  Trov.  xv.  30.  P  Psal. 
!xv.  9,  11.  1  Prov.  xii.  II  ;  xxi.  5;  (deest  in  I. XX.) 

Prov.  xx.  4;  xix.  15.  '  1  Tim.  li.  0;  Piov.  xv.  16; 

x.  22  ;  xxii.  4  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  12;  Lock's,  v.  19 ;  Prov. 
*.4  ;  xiii.  11. 


by  his  own  hand,  as  the  most  proper  in¬ 
strument,  maketh  him  rich.  When  the 
Preacher  said,  There  is  a  man  to  whom  God 
hath  given  riches  and  wealth ,s  he  knew  well 
enough  what  man  it  was,  to  whom  God 
giveth  them  ;  and  that  sluggards  were  not 
fit  objects  of  that  liberality:  for  he  had 
observed  it  to  be  their  doom  to  be  poor 
and  beggarly,  their  nature  to  wraste  and 
embezzle  an  estate :  he  could  assure  us, 
that  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags; 
he  could  propound  it  as  a  certain  observa¬ 
tion,  that  he  who  is  slothful  in  his  work  is 
brother  to  a  great  waster; 1  or  that  want  of 
industry  in  our  business  will  no  less  impair 
our  estate,  than  prodigality  itself ;  he  could 
more  than  once  warn  the  slothful,  that  if 
he  did  sleep  on*  or  persist  in  his  sluggish 
way,  indigency  would  surprise  and  seize 
on  him  with  an  insupportable  violence :  So 
(saith  he)  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that 
travelleth ,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.’’ 

Another  darling  of  human  affection  (and 
a  jewel  indeed  of  considerable  worth  and 
use  in  our  life)  is  honour,  or  reputation 
among  men :  this  also  plainly,  after  the 
common  reason  and  course  of  things,  is 
purchased  and  preserved  by  industry  :  for 
he  that  aspireth  to  worthy  things,  and  as- 
sayeth  laudable  designs,  pursuing  them 
steadily  with  serious  application  of  heart, 
and  resolute  activity,  will  rarely  fail  of 
good  success,  and  consequently  will  not 
miss  honour,  which  ever  doth  crown  vic¬ 
tory  ;  and  if  he  should  hap  to  fail  in  his 
design,  yet  he  will  not  lose  his  credit ;  for 
having  meant  well,  and  done  his  best,  all 
will  be  ready  to  excuse,  many  to  commend 
him ;  the  very  qualities  which  industry  doth 
exercise,  and  the  effects  which  it  doth  pro¬ 
duce,  to  beget  honour,  as  being  ornaments 
of  our  person  and  state.  God  himself  (from 
whom  honour  cometh ,w  and  whose  special 
prerogative  it  is  to  bestow  it,  he,  as  King 
of  the  world,  being  the  fountain  of  honour) 
will  be  concerned  to  dignify  an  industrious 
management  of  his  gifts  with  that  natural 
and  proper  recompense  thereof ;  conduct¬ 
ing  him  who  fairly  treadeth  in  the  path  of 
honour,  that  he  shall  safely  arrive  unto  it. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  easy  observa¬ 
tion,  which  the  wise  prince  doth  prompt 
us  to  mark :  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
his  business  ?  he  shall  stand  before  kings  ; 
he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men :  *  that 
is,  diligence,  as  it  is  the  fairest,  so  it  is  the 
surest  way  to  the  best  preferment :  as  it 

•  Eccl.  vi.  1,2.— St.  Faul  exhorteth  to  work  with 
our  hanfl.t,  \va  /wnbi>o<  tyr/ri, —  1  Thess  iv.  II. 

1  Prov.  xxiii.  21  ;  xviii.  0.  “Prov.  x.  4.  *  Prov. 

vi.  11  ;  xxiv.  34.  w  1  Chron.  xxix.  12 ;  Dan.  v.  18 ; 
Ecclcs.  v.  1‘J.  *  Trov.  xxii.  2U. 
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qualifieth  a  man  for  employment,  and  ren- 
dereth  him  useful  to  the  world,  so  it  will 
procure  worthy  employment  for  him,  and 
attract  the  world  to  him ;  as  the  same  great 
author  again  doth  assert :  The  hand  (saith 
he)  of  the  diligent  shall  hear  rule;7  yea,  so 
honourable  a  thing  is  industry  itself,  that 
an  exercise  thereof  in  the  meanest  rank  is 
productive  of  esteem,  as  the  Wise  Man 
again  doth  observe  and  tell  us :  He  that 
waifeth  on  his  master  (that  is,  with  diligence 
attendeth  on  the  business  committed  to 
him)  shall  he  honoured .* 

No  industrious  man  is  contemptible ;  for 
he  is  ever  looked  upon  as  being  in  a  way  of 
thriving,  of  working  himself  out  from  any 
straits,  of  advancing  himself  into  a  better 
condition.  But  without  industry  we  cannot 
expect  any  thing  but  disrespect,  shame,  and 
reproach,  which  are  the  certain  portion  of 
the  slothful ;  he  not  having  the  heart  to 
enterprise,  or  the  resolution  and  patience 
to  achieve  any  thing  deserving  regard,  or 
apt  to  procure  it ;  he  wanting  all  the  or¬ 
naments  and  good  fruits  that  grow  from 
industry ;  he  being  only  fit  for  a  sordid 
and  servile  condition  ;  whence  the  slothful 
(saith  Solomon)  shall  be  under  tribute ;  and, 
He  that  sleepeth  in  harvest  is  a  son  that 
causeth  shame ;  *  he  causeth  it  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  by  his  beggarly  accoutrements,  he 
causeth  it  much  more  to  himself  by  his 
despicable  faultiness,  and  by  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  consequences  of  it. 

Another  yet  more  precious  good,  far 
surpassing  all  external  advantages  of  our 
state  ;  the  which,  in  the  judgment  of  him 
who  (together  with  it  having  a  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  secular  prosperity,  wealth,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  power)  was  best  able  to  prize  it, 
is  better  than  rubies ,  and  incomparably  doth 
excel  all  things  that  may  be  desired, b  as 
ennobling,  enriching,  and  embellishing  our 
better  part :  wisdom,  I  mean,  or  a  good 
comprehension  and  right  judgment  about 
matters  of  highest  importance  to  us,  is  the 
prize  of  industry,  and  not  to  be  gained  with¬ 
out  it ;  nature  conferreth  little  thereto,* 
fortune  contributeth  much  less  ;  it  cannot 
be  bought  at  any  rate  ;  It  cannot  (saith 
Job)  be  gotten  for  gold ,  neither  shall  silver 
be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof  It  cannot 
be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir ,  with  the 
precious  onyx ,  or  the  sapphire  ; c  it  is  the 
offspring  of  watchful  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience,  of  serious  meditation  and  study ; 

*  Ncc  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium. —  Hor.  dc 
Arte  Poet. 

y  Prov.  xii.  21.  *  Prov.  xxvii.  18,-0 c  Qvk&effu 

t<5v  iotuTc v  xOfiov,  rtfjLvfir,TiTa.t.  a  Prov.  xii.  24, — tlc- 
y ioi  hi  itrevrcti  iv  r^ovouvj. — Prov.  x  5.  b  Prov.  viii.  II  ; 
iii.  11,  15  ;  iv.  7  ;  Jou  xxviii.  18.  c  Job  xx viii.  15, 16. 
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of  careful  reflection  on  things,  marking, 
comparing,  and  weighing  their  nature, 
their  worth,  their  tendencies  and  conse¬ 
quences  :  these  are  needful  to  the  getting 
of  wisdom,  because  truth,  which  it  seek- 
eth,  commonly  doth  not  lie  in  the  surface, 
obvious  to  a  superficial  glance,  nor  only 
dependeth  on  a  simple  consideration  of  few 
things  ;  but  is  lodged  deep  in  the  bowels 
of  things,  and  under  a  knotty  complication 
of  various  matters ;  so  that  we  must  dig 
to  come  at  it,  and  labour  in  unfolding  it : 
nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  void  the  prejudices 
springing  from  inclination  or  temper,  from 
education  or  custom,  from  passion  and  in¬ 
terest,  which  cloud  the  mind,  and  obstruct 
the  attainment  of  wisdom. 

If  we  will  have  it,  we  must  get  it  as 
Solomon  himself  did,  that  great  master  of 
it.  How  was  that?  I  gave  (saith  he)  my 
heart  to  know  wisdom.  He  who  made  it  his 
option  and  choice  before  all  things ;  who 
so  earnestly  and  so  happily  did  pray  for  it ; 
upon  whom  it  is  so  expressly  said,  that  God 
in  a  special  manner  and  plentiful  measure 
did  bestow  it ; d  who  averreth  God  to  be 
the  sole  donor  of  it  (for,  The  Lord ,  saith 
he,  giveth  wisdom ,  out  of  his  mouth  cometh 
knowledge  cmd  understanding ; c)  yet  even 
he  did  first  give  his  heart  to  it  before  it  was 
given  into  his  heart :  he  did  not  only  gape 
for  it,  to  receive  it  by  mere  infusion  ;  but 
he  worked  and  studied  hard  for  it.  He 
was  indeed  a  great  student,  an  inquisitive 
searcher  into  nature,  a  curious  observer  of 
the  world,  a  profound  considerer  and  com¬ 
parer  of  things ;  and  by  that  industrious 
course,  promoted  by  divine  blessing,  he  did 
arrive  to  that  great  stock  of  so  renowned 
a  wisdom. 

And  the  same  method  it  is  which  he  pre- 
scribeth  to  us  forgetting  it;  exhorting  us, 
that  we  incline  our  ear  unto  wisdom,  and 
apply  our  heart  to  understanding ;  that  we 
cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  our  voice 
for  understanding ;  that  we  seek  her  as  sil¬ 
ver,  and  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasure  ;f 
in  following  which  course  he  doth  assure 
us  of  good  success ;  for,  then  (saith  he) 
shall  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  find  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  is 
the  head  or  chief  part  of  wisdom:  and, 
Blessed  (saith  he  again,  in  the  person  and 
place  of  wisdom  itself)  is  the  man  that 
heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates, 
waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors.  For  he 
that  Jindeth  me  findeth  life ,  and  shall  ob¬ 
tain  favour  of  the  Lord*  It  is  the  way 

'*  Ecclcs.  i.  17;  ii.  3;  1  Kings  iii.  9;  iv.  29  ;  Wisd.  viii. 
21  ;  ix.  17  ;  Ecclcs.  ii.  26;  James  i.  5.  e  Prov.  ii.  6. 
f  Prov.  ii.  2,  3,  4.  K  Prov.  viii.  34,  35. 
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he  supposeth  of  finding  wisdom,  to  watch 
assiduously,  to  wait  diligently  upon  the 
means  of  attaining  her ;  and  how  infallible 
the  aequist  of  her  is  thereby,  she  doth  again 
by  his  mouth  thus  acquaint  us  :  I  love  them 
that  love  me ;  and  those  that  seek  me  early 
shall  find  me;  and  she  (saith  his  imitator) 
is  easily  seen  of  them  that  love  her ,  and 
found  of  such  as  seek  her :  whoso  seeketh  her 
early  shall  have  no  great  travel:  for  he 
shall  find  her  sitting  at  his  doors.b 

This  indeed  is  the  only  way;  idleness  is 
not  capable  of  so  rich  and  noble  a  purchase : 
a  slothful  person  may  be  conceited,  yea, 
needs  must  be  so  ;  but  he  can  never  be  wise : 
A  sluggard  (saith  Solomon)  is  wiser  in  his 
own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render 
a  reason.'  This  conceit  of  wisdom  is  a 
natural  issue  of  his  ignorance;  and  it  is 
indeed  no  small  part  of  his  folly  that  he 
doth  not  pereeive  it ;  being  no  less  stupid 
in  reflection  on  his  own  mind,  than  in  con¬ 
sidering  other  matters:  being  always  in  a 
slumber,  he  will  often  fall  into  such  plea¬ 
sant  dreams  ;  and  no  wonder  that  he  should 
presume  upon  abundance  of  knowledge, 
who  not  listing  to  take  any  pains  in  the 
search  or  discussion  of  things,  doth  snatch 
the  first  appearances,  doth  embrace  every 
suggestion  of  his  fancy,  every  conceit  gra¬ 
tifying  his  humour,  for  truth. 

What  should  I  speak  of  learning,  or  the 
knowledge  of  various  things,  transcending 
vulgar  apprehension?  Who  knoweth  not 
that  we  cannot  otherwise  reach  any  part 
of  that,  than  by  assiduous  study  and  con¬ 
templation  ?  Who  doth  not  find  that  all  the 
power  in  the  world  is  not  able  to  command, 
nor  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  to  purchase 
one  notion?  Who  can  be  ignorant  that  no 
wit  alone  or  strength  of  parts  can  suffice, 
without  great  industry,  to  frame  any  sci¬ 
ence,  to  learn  any  one  tongue,  to  know  the 
history  of  nature  or  of  Providence?  It  is 
certainly  by  Horace’s  method,* 

Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer, - 

by  much  exercise  and  endurance  of  pains, 
that  any  one  can  arrive  to  the  mark  of  being 
learned  or  skilful  in  any  sort  of  knowledge. 

But  further  yet,  virtue,  the  noblest  en¬ 
dowment  and  richest  possession  whereof 
man  is  capable ;  the  glory  of  our  nature, 
the  beauty  of  our  soul,  the  goodliest  orna¬ 
ment  and  the  firmest  support  of  our  life  ;f 
that  also  is  the  fruit  and  blessing  of  indus- 

*  Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  contin^ere  mctam, 
Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit. 

Hot.  dr  Arte  Poet. 

♦  Tp  u\v  xetxet  r,hoyy,  rij  hi  entyxix\yt»eureu  rrb- 

»<f.-tnrys.  in  Joh.  Or.  3b. 

Kecx/et  u\f  yetf  ocirch.hxxTct  a»iTr,  hi  <ri>v  'row  xtcctoci 
—Sen.  <le  Provid.  2. 

u  Prov.  vlii.  17  ;  >Visd.  vi.  12, 13,  11  •  Prov.  xxvi.  16. 


try ;  that  of  all  things  most  indispensably 
doth  need  and  require  it.  It  doth  not  grow 
in  us  by  nature,  nor  befall  us  by  fortune; 
for  nature  is  so  far  from  producing  it,  that 
it  yieldeth  mighty  obstacles  and  resistances 
to  its  birth,  there  being  in  the  best  dispo¬ 
sitions  much  averseness  from  good,  and 
great  proneness  to  evil ;  fortune  doth  not 
further  its  acquists,  but  casteth  in  rubs  and 
hinderances  thereto,  every  condition  pre¬ 
senting  its  allurements  or  its  affrightments 
from  it ;  all  things  within  us  and  about  us 
conspire  to  render  its  production  and  its 
practice  laborious. 

It  is  (’tis  true)  a  gift  of  Heaven,  and 
cannot  be  obtained  without  a  special  influ¬ 
ence  of  divine  grace;  but  it  is  given  as 
children  are  (of  whom  it  is  said,  Lo,  chil¬ 
dren  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord:  and  the 
fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward j )  not  with¬ 
out  sore  travail  and  labour  of  the  mother, 
not  without  grievous  difficulty  and  pangs 
in  the  birth.  In  our  conversion  to  em¬ 
brace  virtue,  God  doth  guide  us  ;  but  to 
what?  to  sit  still?  No;  to  walk,  to  run  in 
his  ways :  grace  doth  move  us,  but  where¬ 
to?  to  do  nothing?  No ;  but  to  stir,  and  act 
vigorously ;  The  holy  Spirit  doth  help  our 
infirmities :  k  but  how  could  it  help  them, 
if  we  did  not  conjoin  our  best,  though  weak, 
endeavours  with  its  operations?  To  what 
doth  it  rvvavnXzpliclvuv,  or  cohelp  us,  but  to 
strive  against  sin,  to  work  righteousness ,  to 
perform  duty  with  earnest  intention  of 
mind,  and  laborious  activity?  God  (saith 
St.  Chrysostom)  hath  parted  virtue  with  us, 
and  neither  hath  left  all  to  be  in  us,  lest  we 
should  be  elated  to  pride ,  nor  himself  hath 
taken  all,  lest  we  should  decline  to  sloth.\ 

Indeed  the  very  nature  and  essence  of 
virtue  doth  consist  in  the  most  difficult  and 
painful  efforts  of  soul ;  in  the  extirpating 
rooted  prejudices  and  notions  from  our 
understanding;  in  bending  a  stiff  will,  and 
rectifying  crooked  inclinations;  in  over¬ 
ruling  a  rebellious  temper ;  in  curbing  ea¬ 
ger  and  importunate  appetites  ;  in  taming 
wild  passions ;  in  withstanding  violent 
temptations;  in  surmounting  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  sustaining  many  troubles  ;  in 
struggling  with  various  unruly  lusts  with¬ 
in,  and  encountering  many  stout  enemies 
abroad,  which  assault  our  reason,  and  war 

$  ’E jcu^trecro  rr^os  r.fxet;  rr,v  cJ^trvjv  o  ®ibf,  xeci  oin  ip 
r,Luv  bc^r.xl  to  irbcy  ifyxi,  \y(t  u*}  e!f  ctTCvototv  irai^ZfjUt)ott 
oin  xorof  to  T civ  iXupiv,  \yct  fjcr,  I U  ctTox^yoj- 

fjLiy  -  etXA’,  &c. —  Chrys.  tom.  5  ;  Or.  26. 

oiis  yh§  V,  Tift  TOC  xcc?.et  T’Zy  bcyd^Z'Tuy  \yxO{*.ViS 
ty,;  ccauUiv  ^or.l/hccf  n\uajd*,<riTctt'  o^hi  r,  ctvnUtv  xaZlS  *Ti 
ran  uA j  <tt ouhet^oyTX  Tct»ctyiyoiT  icy,  aKX’  ixotn^et  ruyxt- 
xqectrOou  T*o<rY,xH,  errrouhy.y  Ti  «.yl)oojT.yr,y,  xoci  ty,*  hiec 
Tfa/f  bcyuQty  xccQy.xo'jffecy  V ju.uety.xy  il{  nXlajffty  cc^rr{. 

— Bas.  Const.  Mon.  ca;».  15. 

J  Psal.  cxxvii.  3.  k  Bora.  vlii.  26,— rvvauTtXotjjfiu.- 
htcci.  IIcb.  xii.  4;  Rom.  ii.  10;  Acts  x.  35. 
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against  our  soul:  in  such  exercises  its  very 
being  lieth;  its  birth,  its  growth,  its  sub¬ 
sistence  dependeth  on  them  ;  so  that  from 
any  discontinuance  or  remission  of  them 
it  would  soon  decay,  languish  away,  and 
perish. 

What  attention,  what  circumspection, 
and  vigilancy  of  mind,  what  intention  of 
spirit,  what  force  of  resolution,  what  com¬ 
mand  and  care  over  ourselves  doth  it  re¬ 
quire,  to  keep  our  hearts  from  vain  thoughts 
and  evil  desires ;  to  guard  our  tongue  from 
wanton,  unjust,  uncharitable  discourse ;  to 
order  our  steps  uprightly  and  steadily  in 
all  the  paths  of  duty?  Ksi  ri  evx  Ix.Vo.ov 
rri;  ifi-rn; ;  and  ichat  (as  St.  Chrysostom 
asketh)  of  all  things  belonging  to  virtue  is 
not  laborious  f 1  It  is  no  small  task  to  know 
it,  wherein  it  consisteth,  and  what  it  de- 
mandeth  of  us ;  it  is  a  far  more  painful 
thing  to  conform  our  practice  unto  its  rules 
and  dictates. 

If  travelling  in  a  rough  way  ;*  if  climb¬ 
ing  up  a  steep  hill ;  if  combating  stern 
foes,  and  fighting  sharp  battles;  if  crossing 
the  grain  of  our  nature  and  desires;  if 
continually  holding  a  strict  rein  over  all 
our  parts  and  powers,  be  things  of  labour 
and  trouble,  then  greatly  such  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue. 

Indeed  each  virtue  hath  its  peculiar  dif¬ 
ficulty,  needing  much  labour  to  master  it: 
Faith  is  called  •ritrxut,  the  work  of 
faith ; m  and  it  is  no  such  easy  work  as  may 
be  imagined,  to  bring  our  hearts  unto  a 
thorough  persuasion  about  truths  crossing 
our  sensual  conceits,  and  controlling  our 
peevish  humours;  unto  a  perfect  submis¬ 
sion  of  our  understanding,  and  resignation 
of  our  will  to  whatever  God  teacheth  or 
jrescribeth ;  to  a  firm  resolution  of  ad- 
lering  to  that  profession,  which  exacteth 
of  us  so  much  pains,  and  exposeth  us  to  so 
many  troubles. 

Charity  is  also  a  laborious  exercise  of 
many  good  works ;  and  he  that  will  prac¬ 
tise  it  must  in  divers  ways  labour  hardly: 
he  must  labour  in  voiding  from  his  soul 
many  dispositions  deeply  radicated  therein 
by  nature,  opinion,  and  custom;  envy,  fro- 
wardness,  stubbornness,  perverse,  and  vain 
selfishness;  from  whence  wrath,  revenge, 
spite,  and  malice  do  spring  forth.  He  must 
labour  in  effectual  performance  of  all  good 
offices,  and  in  catching  all  occasions  of  do¬ 
ing  good;"  he  must  exert  that  *««> 
trcf,  that  labour  of  love ,  whereof  St.  Paul 

Tr’f  rvjf  ib^'MTCt  Qio'i  tr^crotfOiOiv  lOv.xav 

’  AUa.vcr.TOi,  f/xtx^bi  n  xaio^Utc;  olu.c ;  W  avrv.v, 

Kai  -  Hes.  ’Ejy.  a, 

»  fhrvg.  in  Joh.  Or.  3G.  n  Gal.  vi.  10. 

®  1  Thess.  i.  3;  2  These,  i.  11  ;  John  vi.  29. 
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doth  speak ;  °  he  must  (as  that  holy  apostle 
directeth,  not  only  in  precept,  but  by  his 
own  practice)  work  with  his  own  hands, 
that  he  may  supply  the  wants  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour. 

Hope  itself  (which  one  would  think,  when 
grounded  well,  should  be  a  no  less  easy 
than  pleasant  duty)  doth  need  much  labour 
to  preserve  it  safe,  straight,  and  stable, 
among  the  many  waves  and  billows  of  temp¬ 
tation  assaying  to  shake  and  subvert  it; 
whence  a  patience  of  hope  is  recommended 
to  us ; p  and  we  so  often  are  exhorted  to 
hold  it  fast,  to  keep  it  sure,  firm,  and  un¬ 
shaken  to  the  end. 

Temperance  also  surely  demandeth  no 
small  pains ;  f  it  being  no  slight  business  to 
check  our  greedy  appetites,  to  shun  the  en¬ 
ticements  of  pleasure,  to  escape  the  snares  of 
company  and  example,  to  support  the  ill 
will  and  reproaches  of  those  zealots  and  bi¬ 
gots  for  vice,  who  cannot  tolerate  any  non¬ 
conformity  to  their  extravagances;  but,  as 
St.  Peter  doth  express  it,  think  it  strange, 
if  others  do  not  run  with  them  to  the  same 
excess  of  riot,  speaking  ill  of  them  for  it.’1 

W hat  should  I  speak  of  meekness,  of  pa¬ 
tience,  of  humility,  of  contentedness?  Is  it 
not  manifest  how  laborious  those  virtues 
are,  and  what  pains  are  necessary  in  the 
obtaining  in  the  exercise  of  them?  what 
pains,  I  say,  they  require  in  the  voidance 
of  fond  conceits,  in  the  suppression  of  fro- 
ward  humours,  in  the  quelling  fierce  pas¬ 
sions,  in  the  brooking  grievous  crosses  and 
adversities,  in  the  bearing  heinous  injuries 
and  affronts? 

Thus  doth  all  virtue  require  much  in¬ 
dustry,  and  it  therefore  necessarily  must 
itself  be  a  great  virtue,  which  is  the  mother, 
the  nurse,  the  guardian  of  all  virtues;  yea, 
which  indeed  is  an  ingredient  and  consti¬ 
tutive  part  of  every  virtue ;  for  if  virtue 
were  easily  attainable  or  practicable  with¬ 
out  a  good  measure  of  pains,  how  could  it 
be  virtue?  what  excellency  could  it  have, 
what  praise  could  it  claim,  what  reward 
could  it  expect  ?  God  hath  indeed  made  the 
best  things  not  easily  attainable,  hath  set 
them  high  out  of  our  reach,  to  exercise 
our  industry  in  getting  them,  that  we  might 
raise  up  ourselves  to  them,  that  being  ob¬ 
tained,  they  may  the  more  deserve  our  es¬ 
teem,  and  his  reward. 

Lastly,  The  sovereign  good,  the  last 
scope  of  our  actions,  the  top  and  sum  of 

t  Uavrtf  ivof  crofjutTOf  CuvoZtnv,  uc  xccXov  [Av  n 
(rcoaficff-tft*}  n  xxs  Xixeuotrvvr,,  %aXttrov  fj.iv  rot  xa\  tritrovov. 

-  Plat,  do  K<  >p.  2. 

°  1  Thess.  i.  3  ;  Hcb.  vi.  10;  Eph.  iv.  28 ;  Acts  xx.  3.r>. 
p  A xX/vij. —  Hcb.  x.  23;  vi.  19  ;  1  Thess.  i.  3;  Hcb.  x. 
30;  vi.  II.  'Evii/xu >trOai  aTovb^v.  —  Hcb.  ill.  G,  14; 

2  l\t.  i.  10.  **  1  Pet.  iv.  4. 
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our  desires,  happiness  itself,  or  eternal  life 
in  perfect  rest,  joy,  and  glory ;  although  it 
be  the  supreme  gift  of  God,  and  special 
boon  of  divine  grace  mu  ea>u, 

But,  saith  St.  Paul,  the  gif t  of  God's  grace 
is  eternal  life;)1  yet  it  also  by  God  him¬ 
self  is  declared  to  be  the  result  and  reward 
of  industry ;  for  we  are  commanded  to  work 
out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling , 
and  to  give  diligence  in  making  our  calling 
and  election  sure ,  by  virtuous  practice ;  and, 
God  (saith  Paul)  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works;  to  them  who,  by  pa¬ 
tient  continuance  in  well-doing ,  seek  glory , 
and  honour,  and  immortality ,  eternal  life;s 
and,  in  the  close  of  God’s  book,  it  is  pro¬ 
claimed,  as  a  truth  of  greatest  moment, 
and  special  point  of  God’s  will,  Blessed  are 
they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they 
may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life.  It  is 
plainly  industry,  which  climbeth  the  holy 
mount;  it  is  industry,  which  taketh  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  force ;  it  is  industry, 
which  so  runneth  as  to  obtain  the  prize, 
which  so  fighteth  as  to  receive  the  crown , 
which  so  watcheth  as  to  secure  our  ever¬ 
lasting  interest  to  us.* 

Thus  do  the  choicest  good  things,  of 
which  we  are  capable,  spring  from  indus¬ 
try,  or  depend  upon  it ;  and  no  consider¬ 
able  good  can  be  attained  without  it :  thus 
all  the  gifts  of  God  are  by  it  conveyed  to 
us,  or  are  rendered  in  effect  beneficial  to 
us ;  for  the  gifts  of  nature  are  but  capaci¬ 
ties,  which  it  improveth;  the  gifts  of  for¬ 
tune  or  providence  are  but  instruments, 
which  it  employeth  to  our  use ;  the  gifts  of 
grace  are  the  supports  and  succours  of  it ; 
and  the  very  gift  of  glory  is  its  fruit  and 
recompense. 

There  are  further  several  other  material 
considerations  and  weighty  motives  to  the 
practice  of  this  duty,  which  meditation 
hath  suggested  to  me :  but  these,  in  regard 
to  your  patience,  must  suffice  at  present ; 
the  other  (together  with  an  application 
proper  to  our  condition  and  calling)  being 
reserved  to  another  occasion. 
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Eccles.  ix.  10. —  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
Jindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might. 

Industry,  which  the  divine  Preacher  in 
this  text  recommendeth  to  us,  is  a  virtue 

'  Rom.  vi.  23 ;  Epli.  ii.  R.  *  Phil.  ii.  12 ;  2  Pet.  i. 
10  :  Rom.  ii.  6,  7,  10;  vi.  22.  *  Rev.  xxii.  14  ;  Heb. 
xii.  22;  Matt.  xi.  12;  1  Cor.  ix.  24  ;  James  i.  12;  Matt, 
xxiv.  42  ;  xxv.  13;  Luke  xii.  37  ;  Rev.  iii.  3. 
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of  a  very  diffusive  nature  and  influence; 
stretching  itself  through  all  our  affairs,  and 
twisting  itself  with  every  concern  we  have ; 
so  that  no  business  can  be  well  managed, 
no  design  accomplished,  no  good  obtained 
without  it :  it  therefore  behoveth  us  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  high  opinion  of  it,  and  to  inure  our 
souls  to  the  practice  of  it,  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions:  in  furtherance  of  which  purposes  I 
formerly,  not  long  since,  did  propound  se¬ 
veral  motives  and  inducements ;  and  now 
proceeding  on,  shall  represent  divers  other 
considerations  serviceable  to  the  same  end. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  is 
productive  of  ease  itself,  and  preventive 
of  trouble:  it  was  no  less  solidly,  than 
acutely  and  smartly  advised  by  the  philo¬ 
sopher  Crates,*  Whether  (said  he)  labour 
be  to  be  chosen ,  labour ;  or  whether  it  be  to 
be  eschewed,  labour ,  that  thou  mayest  not 
labour;  for  by  not  labouring,  labour  is  not 
escaped,  but  is  rather  pursued;  and  St. 
Chrysostom  f  doth  upon  the  same  consi¬ 
deration  urge  industry,  because  sloth  (saith 
he)  is  wont  to  spoil  us,  and  to  yield  us  much 
pain.  No  man  can  cozen  nature,  escaping 
the  labour  to  which  he  was  born  ;  but  ra¬ 
ther  attempting  it,  will  delude  himself,  then 
finding  most,  when  he  shunneth  all  labour. 

Sloth  indeed  doth  affect  ease  and  quiet, 
but  by  affecting  them  doth  lose  them  ;  it 
hateth  labour  and  trouble,  but  by  hating 
them  doth  incur  them  ;  it  is  a  self-destroy¬ 
ing  vice,  not  suffering  those  who  cherish 
it  to  be  idle,  but  creating  much  work,  and 
multiplying  pains  unto  them ;  engaging 
them  into  divers  necessities  and  straits, 
which  they  cannot  support  with  ease,  and 
out  of  which,  without  extreme  trouble, 
they  cannot  extricate  themselves  :  Of  this 
the  Preacher  doth  afford  us  a  plain  instance : 
By  much  slothfulness  (saith  he)  the  building 
decayeth,  and  through  idleness  of  the  hands 
the  house  droppeth  through .a  A  little  care 
taken  at  first  about  repairing  the  house, 
would  have  saved  its  decay  and  ruin,  and 
consequently  the  vast  charge  and  trouble 
becoming  needful  to  re-edify  it :  and  the 
like  doth  happen  in  most  other  cases  and 
occurrences  of  life :  idleness  commonly 
doth  let  slip  opportunities  and  advantages, 
which  cannot  with  ease  be  retrieved ;  it 
letteth  things  fall  into  a  bad  case,  out  of 
which  they  can  hardly  be  recovered. 

The  certain  consequences  of  it  (disgrace, 
penury,  want  of  experience,  disobliging 

*  Ei O'  ct.le(.rov  o  rrcyo(y  trow'  iirt  Qtuxroy,  tcfii,  \vet  /a* 
biet  yet *  reZ  fjtr.  ‘TOvitv  ov  Qiuyirott  *t 0>0f,  rcZ  bt  k*v- 
v/oi i  xeti  btuxirett. — Crates.  Kp.  4. 

t  'H  i^yiet  btot$iki*u*  r.jjuts  iiuOi,  xoti  rroXl/v  ffetti^up 
r<>>  now. — Chr^a.  in  Job.  Orat.  3 fi. 

*  Leeks,  x.  1&. 
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and  losing  friends,  with  all  the  like  mis¬ 
chiefs),  cannot  be  supported  without  much 
disquiet ;  and  they  disable  a  man  from 
redressing  the  inconveniences  into  which 
he  is  plunged. 

But  industry,  by  a  little  voluntary  labour 
taken  in  due  place  and  season,  doth  save 
much  necessary  labour  afterward,  and  by 
moderate  care  doth  prevent  intolerable 
distress  ;  and  the  fruits  of  it  (wealth,  re¬ 
putation,  skill,  and  dexterity  in  affairs, 
friendships,  all  advantages  of  fortune)  do 
enable  a  man  to  pass  his  life  with  great 
ease,  comfort,  and  delight. 

2.  Industry  doth  beget  ease,  by  procu¬ 
ring  good  habits,  and  facility  of  acting 
things  expedient  for  us  to  do.  By  taking 
pains  to-day,  we  shall  need  less  pains  to¬ 
morrow  ;  and  by  continuing  the  exercise, 
within  a  while  we  shall  need  no  pains  at 
all,  but  perform  the  most  difficult  tasks  of 
duty,  or  of  benefit  to  us, .with  perfect  ease, 
yea  commonly  with  great  pleasure.  What 
sluggish  people  account  hard  and  irksome 
(as  to  rise  early,  to  hold  close  to  study  or 
business,  to  bear  some  hardship)  will  be 
natural  and  sweet ;  as  proceeding  from 
another  nature,  raised  in  us  by  use. 

Industry  doth  breed  assurance  and  cou¬ 
rage,  needful  for  the  undertaking  and 
prosecution  of  all  necessary  business,  or  for 
the  performance  of  all  duties  incumbent 
on  us. 

No  man  can  quite  decline  business,  or 
disengage  himself  from  duty,  without  in¬ 
finite  damage  and  mischief  accruing  to 
himself :  but  these  an  industrious  man 
(confiding  in  this  efficacious  quality)  will 
set  upon  with  alacrity,  and  despatch  with 
facility,  his  diligence  voiding  obstacles,  and 
smoothing  the  way  to  him  ;  whenas  idle¬ 
ness,  finding  some  difficulties,  and  fancying 
more,  soon  dishearteneth,  and  causeth  a 
man  to  desist  from  action,  rather  choosing 
to  crouch  under  the  burden,  than  by  en¬ 
deavour  to  carry  it  through,  to  discharge 
himself  thereof ;  whence,  as  to  an  indus¬ 
trious  man  things  seeming  difficult  will 
prove  easy,  so  to  a  slothful  person  the  ea¬ 
siest  things  will  appear  impossible  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Solomon’s  observation :  The 
way  (saith  he)  of  a  slothful  man *  is  an 
hedge  of  thorns ,  but  the  tvuy  of  the  upright 
is  made  plain  ;  whereas  a  slothful  man, 
being  apt  to  neglect  his  obligations,  is 
opposed  to  an  upright  man,  who  hath  a 
conscionable  regard  to  them,  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  take  pains  in  the  discharge  of  them  : 
so  it  is  declared,  that  to  the  one  the  way 

Prow  xv.  19  'O^o't  irrfaui.ca  a^ai- 
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is  rough  and  thorny  ;  to  the  other,  beaten 
and  expedite. 

And  again,  The  slothful  man  (saith  he) 
doth  say ,  There  is  a  lion  without ,  I  shall 
be  slain  in  the  streets :  f  he  is  very  apt  to 
conceit,  or  to  pretend  imaginary  difficulties 
and  hazards,  and  thence  to  be  deterred 
from  going  about  his  business,  or  doing 
his  duty.  This  consideration  St.  Chry¬ 
sostom  doth  propose,  exciting  to  an  earnest 
pursuit  of  virtue ;  because,  There  is  (saith 
he)  nothing  so  easy  which  our  great  sloth 
doth  not  represent  very  grievous  and  bur¬ 
densome  ;  iLothing  so  painful  and  difficult , 
which  diligence  and  willingness  do  not  show 
to  be  very  easy.  J 

3.  We  may  consider  that  industry  will 
sweeten  all  our  enjoyments,  and  season 
them  with  a  grateful  relish  ;  for  as  no 
man  can  well  enjoy  himself,  or  find  sound 
content  in  any  thing,  while  business  or 
duty  lie  unfinished  on  his  hand  ;  so  when 
he  hath  done  his  best  toward  the  despatch 
of  his  work,  he  will  then  comfortably  take 
his  ease,  and  enjoy  his  pleasure  ;  then  his 
food  doth  taste  savourily,  then  his  diver- 
tisements  and  recreations  have  a  lively 
gustfulness,  then  his  sleep  is  very  soimd 
and  pleasant,  according  to  that  of  the 
Preacher,  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man 
is  sweet. b 

4.  Especially  those  accommodations 
prove  most  delightful,  which  our  industry 
hath  procured  to  us  ;  we  looking  on  them 
with  a  special  tenderness  of  affection,  as 
on  the  children  of  our  endeavour  ;  we  be¬ 
ing  sensible  at  what  costs  of  care  and  pain 
we  did  purchase  them.  If  a  man  getteth 
wealth  by  fraud  or  violence,  if  he  riseth  to 
preferment  by  flattery,  detraction,  or  any 
bad  arts,  he  can  never  taste  any  good 
savour,  or  find  sound  comfort  in  them ;  || 
and  from  what  cometh  merely  by  chance, 
as  there  is  no  commendation  due,  so  much 
satisfaction  will  not  arise.  It  is  the  Wise 
Man’s  observation,  The  slothful  man  roast- 
eth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting ,c  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  very  grateful  to  him ; 
but,  addeth  he,  the  substance  of  a  diligent 
man  is  precious ;  that  is,  what  a  man  com- 
passeth  by  honest  industry,  that  he  is  apt 
liighly  to  prize  ;  he  triumpheth  in  it,  and 
(in  St.  Paul’s  sense  innocently)  boasteth 

t  Prov.  xxii.  13;  xxvi.  13.  n^a^f-row,  xcti  A iyti 
czvr.qo?,  A  w  tv  veitf  oboie ,  tv  bi  rctt(  ir\aruai(  QovtvTai. 

X  QiZ.v  tZreuf  irri  (ctbiov,  o  tt>,  r$eb(a  /3«;w  xcti  crar- 
6\(  o 'to/.I;  btixvva’iv  oztof  r,u/. iV  cinm {  irtrovcv  xeci  i)  du- 
o  fjL>,  A iav  ti/XcAev  r,  tmubvj  zai  r,  r^obvfz.a.  — 
(.  nrys.  tom.  vi.  Or.  p.  15,  144. 

T a.  fjt.v  (tablet  roif  ufziXcZvrctf  Qlvyu,  rot  ^aAiT«* 
triudXiietio  otXitrzirai. — Pint,  do  Eauc. 

it  Cui  sit  conditio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palms  ?  —lior. 
Ep.  i.  1. 
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of  it ; d  he  feeleth  a  solid  pleasure  and  a 
pure  complacency  therein :  the  manner  of 
getting  it  doth  more  please  him  than  the 
thing  itself ;  as  true  hunters  do  love  the 
sport  more  than  the  quarry,  and  generous 
warriors  more  rejoice  in  the  victory  than 
in  the  spoil ;  for  our  soul ,  as  St.  Chrysos¬ 
tom  discourseth,  is  more  affected  with  those 
things ,  for  which  it  hath  laboured;  for 
which  reason ,  addeth  he,  God  hath  mixed 
labours  with  virtue  itself  that  he  might  en¬ 
dear  it  to  us.*  Yea,  further, 

5.  The  very  exercise  of  industry  imme¬ 
diately  in  itself  is  delightful,  and  hath  an 
innate  satisfaction,  which  tempereth  all 
annoyances,  and  even  ingratiateth  the  pains 
going  with  it. 

The  very  settlement  of  our  mind  on  fit 
objects,  or  its  acquiescence  in  determinate 
action,  conducing  to  a  good  end,  whereby 
we  are  freed  of  doubt,  distraction,  and  fas¬ 
tidious  listlessness,  doth  minister  content. 

The  reflection  upon  our  having  embraced 
a  wise  choice,  our  proceeding  in  a  fair  way, 
our  being  in  chase  of  a  good  purpose,  doth 
breed  complacence. 

To  consider  that  we  are  spending  our 
time  accountably,  and  improving  our  ta¬ 
lents  to  good  advantage  (to  the  service  of 
God,  the  benefit  of  our  neighbour,  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  our  own  state),  is  very  cheering 
and  comfortable. 

And  whereas  in  all  labour ,  as  the  Wise 
Man  telleth  us,  there  is  profit ,*  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  that  profit  affordeth  pleasure,  the 
foretasting  the  good  fruits  of  our  industry 
is  very  delicious. 

Hope,  indeed,  doth  ever  wait  on  indus¬ 
try  :  and  what  is  more  delightful  than  hope  ? 
This  is  the  incentive,  the  support,  the  con¬ 
diment  of  all  honest  labour  ;f  in  virtue 
whereof  the  husbandman  toileth,  the  mer¬ 
chant  trudgeth,  the  scholar  ploddeth,  the 
soldier  dareth  with  alacrity  and  courage, 
not  resenting  any  pains,  nor  regarding  any 
hazards,  which  attend  their  undertakings: 
this  the  holy  apostles  tell  us  did  enable  them 
with  joy  to  sustain  all  their  painful  work 
and  hazardous  warfare  ;  enjoining  us  also 
as  to  work  with  fear ,  so  to  rejoice  in  hope.1 

In  fine,  industry  doth  free  us  from  great 
displeasure,  by  redeeming  us  from  the  mo¬ 
lestations  of  idleness,  which  is  the  most 
tedious  and  irksome  thing  in  the  world, 
racking  our  soul  with  anxious  suspense  and 

*  IT|£/  iXtlVCC  Vj  txxui' 
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perplexing  distraction  ;  *  star\  ing  it  for 
want  of  satisfactory  entertainment,  or  cau¬ 
sing  it  to  feed  on  its  own  heart  by  doleful 
considerations ;  infesting  it  with  crowds  of 
frivolous,  melancholic,  troublesome,  sting¬ 
ing  thoughts ;  galling  it  with  a  sense  of  our 
squandering  away  precious  time,  of  our 
slipping  fair  opportunities,  of  our  not  using 
the  abilities  and  advantages  granted  us,  to 
any  profit  or  fruit :  whence  St.  Chrysostom 
saith  very  truly,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
unpleasant ,  more  painful ,  more  miserable, 
than  a  man  that  hath  nothing  to  do:  Is 
not  this  (saith  he)  worse  than  ten  thousand 
chains ,  to  hang  in  suspense ,  and  be  conti¬ 
nually  gaping,  looking  on  those  who  are  pre¬ 
sent?]  Indeed,  the  strictest  imprisonment 
is  far  more  tolerable,  than  being  under 
restraint  by  a  lazy  humour  from  profitable 
employment :  this  enchaineth  a  man  hand 
and  foot,  with  more  than  iron  fetters:  this 
is  beyond  any  imprisonment;  it  is  the  very 
entombment  of  a  man,J  quite  in  effect 
sequestering  him  from  the  world,  or  de¬ 
barring  him  from  any  valuable  concerns 
therein.  And  if  liberty  be  \\ovtr\a.  a  uroT^a- 
yias,  a  power  of  doing  what  one  liketh  best ; 
then  is  he,  who  by  his  sloth  is  disabled 
from  doing  any  thing  wherein  he  can  find 
any  reasonable  satisfaction,  the  veriest  slave 
that  can  be ;  from  which  slavery  industry 
freeing  us,  and  disposing  us  to  perform 
cheerfully  whatever  is  convenient,  thereby 
doeth  us  a  great  pleasure.  Further, 

6.  Let  us  consider,  that  industry  doth 
afford  a  lasting  comfort,  deposited  in  the 
memory  and  conscience  of  him  that  prac¬ 
tised  it.  It  will  ever,  upon  his  reviewing 
the  passages  of  his  life,  be  sweet  to  him  to 
behold  in  them  testimonies  and  monuments 
of  his  diligence ;  it  will  please  him  to  con¬ 
sider,  that  he  hath  lived  to  purpose,  having 
done  somewhat  considerable;  that  he  hath 
made  an  advantageous  use  of  his  time ;  that 
he  hath  well  husbanded  the  talents  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  ;  that  he  hath  accomplished 
(in  some  measure)  the  intents  of  God’s 
bounty,  and  made  some  return  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  gifts.  What  comfort,  indeed,  can 
any  man  have,  yea,  how  sore  remorse  must 
he  feel,  in  reflecting  upon  a  life  spent  in 
unfruitful  and  unprofitable  idleness.'  How 
can  he  otherwise  than  bewail  his  folly  and 
baseness  in  having  lived  (or  rather  having 

*  Olio  qui  nc«cit  uti,  plus  habet  n  potii,  Sec. 

Otioso  in  otio  animu*  ue  cit  quid  qui  dura  \clit,  &c. 
—  Ennius  apud  AgA.  xix.  10.  ^  t 

t  Koti  t/ ctr.btrrtecv  ytveir  av  xvO^uirov  ctiin 

rroiitv  ;  t /  /xox^r{criicv  »  ;  uvgtA*  ii 

£!?*«»  tc’Cto  bifUr'jj*,  xxfpuLtQxt  xx\  bixrxti  < 

IT<  rijf  uyotec;  xuOvllui>o>,  .a  to-*(  vx*u*7xrt—  hrjf*. 

in  Act.  Or.  35. 

X  Otium  cst  vivi  horainis  scpult  .ra. 
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only  been)  in  vain ;  *  as  the  shadow  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  man ;  in  having  lavished  his 
days,  in  having  buried  his  talents,  in  having 
embezzled  his  faculties  of  nature,  and  his 
advantages  from  Providence;  in  having 
defeated  the  good-will  of  God,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  no  requital  to  the  munificent 
goodness  of  his  Maker,  of  his  Preserver, 
his  benign  Lord  and  Master,  his  gracious 
Saviour  and  Redeemer?  *  How,  without  con¬ 
fusion,  can  he  in  his  mind  revolve,  that  he 
hath  nowise  benefited  the  world,  and  pro¬ 
fited  his  neighbour,  or  obliged  his  friends, 
or  rendered  to  his  country  (to  the  society  or 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member)  amends 
for  all  the  safety  and  quiet,  the  support,  the 
convenience,  and  the  pleasure  he  hath  en¬ 
joyed  under  its  protection,  and  in  its  bosom  ? 
that  he  hath  not  borne  a  competent  share  in 
the  common  burdens,  or  paid  a  due  contri¬ 
bution  of  his  care  and  labour  to  the  public 
welfare  ?  How  can  such  a  man  look  inward 
upon  himself  with  a  favourable  eye,  or  par¬ 
don  himself  for  so  loathsome  defaults  ? 

7 .  Let  us  consider,  that  industry  doth 
argue  a  generous  and  ingenuous  com¬ 
plexion  of  sold. 

It  implieth  a  mind  not  content  with  mean 
and  vulgar  things  (such  as  nature  dealeth 
to  all,  or  fortune  scattereth  about),  but 
aspiring  to  things  of  high  worth,  and  pur¬ 
suing  them  in  a  brave  way,  with  adventu¬ 
rous  courage,  by  its  own  forces,  through 
difficulties  and  obstacles. 

It  signifieth  in  a  man  a  heart,  not  endu¬ 
ring  to  owe  the  sustenance  or  convenience 
of  his  life  to  the  labour  or  the  liberality  of 
others ;  to  pilfer  a  livelihood  from  the  world; 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  other  men’s  care  and 
toil,  without  rendering  a  full  compensa¬ 
tion,  or  outdoing  his  private  obligations  by 
considerable  service  and  beneficence  to  the 
public. 

A  noble  heart  will  disdain  to  subsist  like 
a  drone  upon  the  honey  gathered  by  others’ 
labour ;  like  a  vermin  to  filch  its  food  out 
of  the  public  granary ;  of  like  a  shark  to 
prey  on  the  lesser  fry ;  but  will  one  way  or 
other  earn  his  subsistence :  for  he  that  doth 
not  earn,  can  hardly  own  his  bread,  as  St. 
Paul  implieth,  when  he  saith,  Them  that 
are  such  we  command  and  exhort  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  that  with  quietness  they 
work ,  and  eat  their  own  bread.* 

Of  this  generous  ingenuity  we  have  a 
notable  instance  in  that  great  apostle  him¬ 
self:1  which  he  doth  often  represent  as  a 
pattern  to  us,  professing  much  complacence 
therein.  He  with  all  right  and  reason  might 

*  Diu  fuit,  non  diu  visit. 

2  1  hcss.  iii.  12, — icturUt  «*rcr. 
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have  challenged  a  comfortable  subsistence 
from  his  disciples,  in  recompense  for  the 
incomparable  benefits  he  did  confer  on 
them,  and  of  the  excessive  pains  he  did  en¬ 
dure  for  their  good :  this  he  knew  well ;  > 
but  yet  did  rather  choose  to  support  him¬ 
self  by  his  own  labour,  than  anywise  to 
seem  burdensome  or  troublesome  to  them : 
These  hands  (said  he)  have  ministered  to 
my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  are  with 
me.  1  have  showed  you  all  things,  that  so 
labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and 
to  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.*  This  was  the  practice  of  him, 
who  was  in  labours  most  abundant;  and 
such  is  the  genius  of  every  man,  w  ho  upon 
principles  of  conscience,  reason,  and  ho¬ 
nour,  is  industrious.  Of  him  it  may  be 
said,  as  of  Solomon’s  good  housewife,  She 
seeketh  wool  and  flax ,  and  worheth  willingly 
with  her  hands;  she  is  like  the  merchant's 
ship,  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar;  she 
looketh  well  to  her  household,  and  eateth  nut 
the  bread  of  idleness.1 

Sloth  is  a  base  quality,  the  argument  of 
a  mind  wretchedly  degenerate  and  mean  ; 
which  is  content  to  grovel  in  a  despicable 
state ;  which  aimeth  at  no  worthy  thing, 
nor  pursueth  any  thing  in  a  laudable  way  ; 
which  disposeth  a  man  to  live  gratis  (pre¬ 
cariously)  and  ingratefully  on  the  public 
stock,  as  an  insignificant  cypher  among 
men,  as  a  burden  of  the  earth,  as  a  wen  of 
any  society ;  sucking  aliment  from  it,  but 
yielding  no  benefit  or  ornament  thereto. 

8.  Industry  is  a  fence  to  innocence  and 
virtue  ;  a  bar  to  all  kinds  of  sin  and  vice, 
guarding  the  avenues  of  our  heart,  keep¬ 
ing  off  the  occasions  and  temptations  to 
vicious  practice.  When  a  man  is  engaged 
in  honest  employment,  and  seriously  intent 
thereon,  his  mind  is  prepossessed  and  filled, 
so  that  there  is  no  room  or  vacancy  for  ill 
thoughts  or  base  designs  to  creep  in;  his 
senses  do  not  lie  open  to  ensnaring  objects ; 
he  wants  leisure  and  opportunity  of  grant¬ 
ing  audience  to  the  solicitations  of  sinful 
pleasure ;  and  is  apt  to  answer  them  with 
a  non  vacat ;  f  the  Devil  can  hardly  find 
advantage  of  tempting  him,  at  least  many 
devils  cannot  get  access  to  him,  according 
to  that  observation  in  Cassian,  A  working 
monk  is  assaidted  by  one  devil,  but  an  idle 
one  is  spoiled  by  numberless  bud  spirits.  X 

t  Semper  te  diabolus  inveniat  occupatum.  —  Bern. 

Form.  lion.  v.  cap.  7. 

+  Operans  monachus  unodeemone  pulsatur,  otiosus 
vero  mnumeris  spiritibus  devastatin'.  —  Cass,  de  In* 
slit.  x.  23. 

i  2  Thcss.  iii.  9;  1  Cor.  ix.  11  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  6. 
k  Acts  xx.  34,  35;  xviii.  3;  1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  8 ;  I  Cor.  iv.  12;  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  23.  1  Prov.  xxxi 

13,  14,  27. 
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The  case  of  men  ordinarily  is  like  to  that 
of  /Egisthus : 

- ne  nil  ageretur,  amavit ;  —  Ovid,  de  Remed. 

rather  than  do  nothing,  he  was  ready  to 
do  ill ;  he  not  having  business  to  employ 
his  thoughts,  wanton  desires  did  insinuate 
themselves  into  his  heart,  and  transported 
him  to  that  disastrous  wickedness,  which 
supplied  matter  to  so  many  tragedies ;  and 
the  like  instance  the  sacred  history  sug¬ 
gested  in  king  David,  who,  walking ,  it  is 
said,  on  the  roof  of  his  house, m  his  mind 
then  roving,  and  being  untacked  from  ho¬ 
nest  cares,  that  temptation  seized  on  him, 
whereby  he  was  plunged  into  that  woful 
misdemeanour,  which  did  create  to  him 
so  much  sorrow,  did  make  such  a  spot  in 
his  life,  and  leave  such  a  blur  on  his  me¬ 
mory  ;  whence  yet  we  may  draw  some 
benefit,  taking  it  as  a  profitable  document 
and  warning,  how  idleness  doth  expose 
the  best  men  to  danger. 

Idleness  is  indeed  the  nursery  of  sins, 
which  as  naturally  grow  up  therein  as 
weeds  in  a  neglected  field,  or  insects  in  a 
standing  puddle :  Idleness  teacheth  much 
evil."  It  is  the  general  trap,  whereby  every 
tempter  assayeth  to  catch  our  soul :  for  the 
mind  being  loose  from  care,  Satan  is  ready 
to  step  in  with  his  suggestions,  the  world 
presenteth  its  allurements,  fleshly  desires 
rise  up  ;  proud,  froward,  wanton  cogita¬ 
tions  slip  in ;  ill  company  doth  entice,  ill 
example  is  regarded,  every  temptation  doth 
object  and  impress  itself  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  and  force  ;  men  in  such  a  case  being 
apt  to  close  and  comply  with  temptations, 
even  to  divert  their  mind,  and  entertain 
themselves,  to  cure  their  listlessness,  to 
ass  their  time,*  committing  sin  for  want  of 
etter  occupation.  Hence,  in  places  where 
there  is  least  work,  the  worst  sins  do  most 
prevail ;  and  idleness  therefore  was  by  the 
prophet  reckoned  one  of  the  three  great 
sins  of  Sodom,  parents  of  the  rest :  Behold 
(saith  Ezekiel)  this  was  the  iniquity  of  thy 
sister  Sodom;  pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and 
abundance  of  idleness  was  in  her  :  °  hence  it 
seldom  doth  happen  in  any  way  of  life,  that 
a  sluggard  and  a  rakehell  do  not  go  together; 
or  that  he  who  is  idle  is  not  also  dissolute. 

9.  Particularly  industry  doth  prevent 
the  sins  of  vain  curiosity,  pragmaticalness, 
troublesome  impertinency,  and  the  like 
pests  of  common  life,  into  which  persons 
not  diligently  following  their  own  business 
.  will  assuredly  fail.  We  hear  (saith  St. 

• - —  sl  non 

Intcndes  animum  stinliin,  et  rebus  honestis, 

Invidia  vei  aniore  vigil  torquebere - 

//or.  Ep.  i.  2. 

•  2  Sain.  xi.  2.  "  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  27.  0  Ezck.  xvi.  49. 


Paul  to  the  Thessalonians)  that  there  are 
some  who  walk  among  you  disorderly ;  work¬ 
ing  not  at  all,  but  are  busybodies.  f  it  is 
no  wonder,  if  they  did  not  work  at  all,  that 
they  should  walk  disorderly ;  or  that  quite 
neglecting  their  own  concerns,  they  should 
over-work ,  or  be  too  busy  in 
matters  not  belonging  to  them,  intruding 
themselves  into  the  affairs  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  :  for  there  is  a  natural  connection 
between  these  things,  since  every  man 
must  be  thinking,  must  be  doing,  must  be 
saying  somewhat,  to  spend  his  leisure,  to 
uphold  conversation,  to  please  himself,  and 
gratify  others,  to  appear  somebody  among 
his  companions  ;  to  avoid  the  shame  of 
being  quite  out  of  employment :  wherefore 
not  having  the  heart  to  mind  his  own  af¬ 
fairs,  he  will  take  the  boldness  to  meddle 
with  the  concerns  of  other  men :  if  he  can¬ 
not  have  the  substance,  he  will  set  up  an 
idol  of  business,  and  seem  very  active  in 
his  impertinency;  in  order  thereto,  being 
curiously  inquisitive,  and  prying  into  the 
discourse,  actions,  and  affairs  of  all  men. 
This  men  are  apt  to  do  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence  :  and  besides,  idleness  doth  put  men 
into  a  loose,  garish,  wanton  humour,  dis¬ 
posing  them  without  heed  or  regard  to 
meddle  with  any  thing,  to  prattle  at  any 
rate.  In  fine,  whoever  hath  no  work  at 
home,  will  be  gadding  to  seek  entertain¬ 
ment  abroad,  like  those  gossips  of  whom 
St.  Paul  saith,  They  learn  to  be  idle,  wan¬ 
dering  about  from  house  to  house ;  and  not 
only  idle ,  but  tattlers  also,  and  busybodies, 
speaking  things  which  they  ought  not.9  if 
indeed  we  consider  all  the  frivolous  and  pe¬ 
tulant  discourse,  the  impertinent  chattings, 
the  rash  censures,  the  spiteful  detractions 
which  are  so  rife  in  the  world,  and  so  much 
poison  all  conversation,  we  shall  find  the 
main  root  of  them  to  be  a  want  of  industry 
in  men,  or  of  diligent  attendance  on  their 
own  matters  ;  which  would  so  much  take 
up  their  spirit  and  time,  that  they  would 
have  little  heart  or  leisure  to  search  into  or 
comment  upon  other  men’s  actions  and 
concerns. 

10.  Let  us  consider  that  industry  is 
needful  in  every  condition  and  station,  in 
every  calling  and  way  of  life :  in  all  rela¬ 
tions,  for  our  good  behaviour,  and  right 
discharge  of  our  duty  in  them.  Without 
it  we  cannot  in  any  state  act  decently  or 
usefully,  either  to  the  benefit  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  others,  or  to  our  own  advantage 
and  comfort. 

t  2  These,  iii.  11,  —  Mr&i»  ifyafy/uroof,  aXXk 
yu^o/xncu;  working  nothing,  but  over- working. 
p  1  Tiiu.  v.  13. 
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Are  we  rich?  Then  is  industry  requisite 
for  keeping  and  securing  our  wealth,  for 
managing  it  wisely,  for  employing  it  to  its 
proper  uses  and  best  advantages  (in  the 
service  of  God,  in  beneficence  to  our  neigh- 
bom-,  in  advancing  public  good;)  so  that 
we  may  render  a  good  account  to  him  who 
hath  intrusted  us  with  the  stewardship 
thereof:  industry  is  very  needful  to  guard 
us  from  the  temptations  and  mischiefs  to 
which  wealth  doth  expose  us,  that  it  do  not 
prove  a  treacherous  snare,  an  unwieldy 
burden,  a  destructive  poison  and  plague  to 
us,  throwing  us  into  pride  and  vanity,  into 
luxury,  into  stupidity,  into  distracting  so¬ 
licitude,  into  a  base,  worldly,  and  earthly 
temper  of  heart,  into  a  profane  oblivion  of 
God,  and  of  our  own  souls. 

Are  we  in  conspicuous  rank  of  dignity, 
or  in  honour  and  repute  among  men  ?  Then 
is  industry  requisite  to  keep  us  fast  in  that 
state,  to  hold  us  from  tumbling  from  that 
pinnacle  down  into  extreme  disgrace;  for 
then  all  eyes  are  upon  us,  strictly  observing 
what  we  do,  and  ready  to  pass  censure  on 
our  actions;  so  that  great  diligence  is 
necessary  to  approve  ourselves,  and  shun 
obloquy.  Nothing  is  more  brittle  than 
honour ; q  every  little  tiling  hitting  on  it  is 
able  to  break  it,  and  therefore  without  ex¬ 
ceeding  care  we  cannot  preserve  it.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  variable  or  fickle  than  the 
opinions  of  men  (wherein  honour  consist- 
eth ;)  it  is  therefore  no  easy  matter  to  fix 
or  detain  them  in  the  same  place. 

Honour  cannot  live  without  food  or  fuel ; 
it  must  be  nourished  by  worthy  actions ; 
without  a  continual  supply  of  them  it  will 
decay,  languish,  and  pine  away:  industry 
therefore  is  required  to  keep  it ;  and  no  less 
is  necessary  to  use  it  well,  in  a  due  sub¬ 
ordination  to  God’s  honour,  and  reference 
to  his  service,  that,  instead  of  an  ornament 
and  convenience,  it  do  not  prove  a  bane¬ 
ful  mischief  to  us ;  puffing  up  our  minds 
with  vain  conceits  and  complacencies,  in¬ 
clining  us  to  arrogance  and  contempt  of 
others,  tempting  us  by  assuming  to  our¬ 
selves  to  rob  God  of  his  due  glory ;  to  de¬ 
cline  which  evils  great  care  is  requisite ; 
we  must  have  a  steady  ballast,  and  we  must 
hold  the  rudder  warily,  when  we  carry  so 
great  sail. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  we  poor  and  low 
in  the  world;  or  do  we  lie  under  disgrace? 
Then  do  we  much  need  industry  to  shun 
extremities  of  want  and  ignominy ;  that  we 
be  not  swallowed  up  and  overwhelmed  by 
need  or  contempt ;  to  support  us  under  our 
pressures,  to  keep  up  our  spirits  from  de- 
’  Vitreafama.  llor.— Eccl.  x.  1. 
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jection  and  disconsolateness;  to  preserve 
us  from  impious  discontentedness  and  im¬ 
patience:  industry  is  the  only  remedy  of 
that  condition,  enabling  us  to  get  out  of  it, 
retrieving  a  competence  of  wealth  or  cre¬ 
dit  ;  or  disposing  us  to  bear  it  handsomely, 
and  with  comfort ;  so  as  not  to  become  for¬ 
lorn  or  abject  wretches. 

It  is  so  needful  to  every  condition ;  it  is 
so  for  all  vocations;  for, 

Is  a  man  a  governor,  or  a  superior  in 
any  capacity?  Then  what  is  he  but  a  public 
servant,  doomed  to  continual  labour,  hired 
for  the  wages  of  respect  and  pomp,  to  wait 
on  his  people ;  in  providing  for  their  needs, 
protecting  their  safety,  preserving  their 
peace  and  welfare ;  where  is  he  but  on  a 
stage,  whereon  he  cannot  well  act  his  part, 
without  vigilant  attendance  to  his  charge, 
and  constant  activity  in  performing  all  the 
functions  thereof?  He  is  engaged  in  great 
obligations  and  necessities  of  using  extreme 
diligence,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and 
others.  Homer’s  description  of  a  prince 
is  a  good  one:  One  who  hath  much  people , 
and  many  cares  committed  to  him; 

'  n  t  irmr^a^atrflw,  net)  Totrtret 

He  must  watchfully  look  to  his  own  steps, 
who  is  to  guide  others  by  his  authority  and 
his  example.  All  his  actions  require  spe¬ 
cial  conduct,  not  only  his  own  credit  and 
interest,  but  the  common  welfare  depend¬ 
ing  thereon.  He  must  heedfully  advise 
what  to  do,  he  must  diligently  execute  what 
he  resolveth  on.  He  hath  the  most  ticklish 
things  that  can  be  (the  rights  and  interests, 
the  opinions  .and  humours  of  men)  to  ma¬ 
nage.  He  hath  his  own  affections  to  curb 
and  guide,  that  they  be  not  perverted  by 
any  sinister  respects,  not  swayed  by  any 
unjust  partiality,  not  corrupted  by  flattery 
or  fear.  He  will  find,  that  to  wield  power 
innocently,  to  brandish  the  sword  of  justice 
discreetly  and  worthily,  for  the  maintenance 
of  right,  and  encouragement  of  virtue,  for 
the  suppression  of  injury,  and  correction 
of  vice,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  skill  or  slight 
care. 

Industry  is  indeed  a  quality  most  proper 
for  persons  of  high  rank  and  dignity,  or 
of  great  power  and  authority;  who  have 
special  opportunities  to  employ  it  in  weighty 
affairs  to  great  advantage ;  whose  under¬ 
takings  being  of  vast  moment,  do  need 
answerable  efforts  to  move  and  guide  them. 
The  industry  of  a  mechanic  or  a  rustic, 
acting  in  a  low  and  narrow  sphere,  can  ef¬ 
fect  no  great  matter,  and  therefore  itself 
need  not  to  be  great:  but  the  industry  of  a 
prince, of  a  nobleman,  of  a  gentleman,  may 
have  a  large  and  potent  influence,  so  as  to 
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render  a  nation,  a  county,  a  town,  happy, 
prosperous,  glorious,  flourishing  in  peace, 
in  plenty,  in  virtue;  it  therefore  for  achie¬ 
ving  such  purposes  need  be,  and  should 
be  proportionably  great;  a  small  power 
not  being  able  to  move  a  great  weight,  nor 
a  weak  cause  to  produce  a  mighty  effect. 
Wherefore  Cicero  recommending  Pompey 
for  a  public  charge,  doth  reckon  these  to 
be  the  imperatorice  virtutes,  qualities  befit¬ 
ting  a  prince,  or  general,  wherein  he  did 
excel,  Labour  in  business ,  valour  in  dangers , 
industry  in  acting ,  nimbleness  in  perfor¬ 
mance ■,  counsel  in  providing* — And  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  reflecting  on  his  friends 
degenerating  into  sloth  and  luxury,  told 
them,  that  it  was  a  most  slavish  thing  to 
luxuriate ,  and  a  most  royal  thing  to  labour .f 

And  for  those  who  move  in  a  lower  orb 
of  subjection  or  service,  I  need  not  show 
how  needful  industry  is  for  them.  Who 
knoweth  not  that  to  be  a  good  subject,  doth 
exact  a  careful  regard  to  the  commands  of 
superiors,  and  a  painful  diligence  in  ob¬ 
serving  them?  that  to  make  a  good  ser¬ 
vant,  fidelity  and  diligence  must  concur? 
whereof  the  first  doth  suppose  the  last,  it 
being  a  part  of  honesty  in  a  servant  to  be 
diligent ;  whence  tows'i  xai  Q 

thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant ,r  were  in 
the  gospel  well  coupled ;  and  the  first  epi¬ 
thet  was  grounded  on  the  second,  he  be¬ 
ing  therefore  wicked,  because  he  had  been 
slothful. 

Neither  can  a  man  be  a  true  friend,  or 
a  good  neighbour,  or  anywise  a  good  re¬ 
lative,  without  industry  disposing  him  to 
undergo  pains  in  performing  good  offices, 
whenever  need  doth  require,  or  occasion 
invite. 

In  fine,  it  is  palpable,  that  there  is  no 
calling  of  any  sort,  from  the  sceptre  to  the 
spade,  the  management  wrhereof  with  any 
good  success,  any  credit,  any  satisfaction, 
doth  not  demand  much  work  of  the  head, 
or  of  the  hand,  or  of  both. 

If  wit  or  wisdom  be  the  head,  if  honesty 
be  the  heart,  industry  is  the  right  hand  of 
every  vocation ;  without  which  the  shrewd¬ 
est  insight  and  the  best  intention  can  exe¬ 
cute  nothing. 

A  sluggard  is  qualified  for  no  office,  no 
calling,  no  station  among  men ;  he  is  a 
mere  nobody,  taking  up  room,  pestering 
and  clogging  the  world. 

1 1 .  It  also  may  deserve  our  consideration 

*  Labor  in  ncjrotio,  fortitudo  in  periculis.  industria 
in  agendo,  celcritas  in  conflciendo,  consilium  in  pro- 
videndo,  Sc c. —  Or.  pro  lego  Manil. 

t  AooXiXvrctrov  ivrt  to  t ^rarov  li  to 
votiit. — Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  1 2G2. 

r  Matt.  xxv.  26. 
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that  it  is  industry  whereto  the  public  state 
of  the  world,  and  of  each  commonweal 
therein,  is  indebted  for  its  being,  in  all 
conveniences  and  embellishments  belong¬ 
ing  to  life,  advanced  above  rude  and  sor¬ 
did  barbarism  ;  yea,  whereto  mankind  doth 
ow'e  all  that  good  learning,  that  morality, 
those  improvements  of  soul,  which  elevate 
us  beyond  brutes. 

To  industrious  study  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  invention  and  perfection  of  all  those 
arts  whereby  human  life  is  civilized,  and 
the  world  cultivated  with  numberless  ac¬ 
commodations,  ornaments,  and  beauties. 

All  the  comely,  the  stately,  the  pleasant 
and  useful  works  which  we  do  view  with 
delight,  or  enjoy  with  comfort,  industry  did 
contrive  them,  industry  did  frame  them. 

Industry  reared  those  magnificent  fabrics, 
and  those  commodious  houses  ;  it  formed 
those  goodly  pictures  and  statues ;  it  raised 
those  convenient  causeways,  those  bridges, 
those  aqueducts ;  it  planted  those  fine  gar¬ 
dens  with  various  flowers  and  fruits ;  it 
clothed  those  pleasant  fields  with  corn  and 
grass  ;  it  built  those  ships,  whereby  we 
plough  the  seas,  reaping  the  commodities 
of  foreign  regions.  It  hath  subjected  all 
creatures  to  our  command  and  service,  en¬ 
abling  us  to  subdue  the  fiercest,  to  catch 
the  wildest,  to  render  the  gentler  sort  most 
tractable  and  useful  to  us.  It  taught  us, 
from  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  from  the  hair 
of  the  goat,  from  the  labours  of  the  silk¬ 
worm,  to  weave  us  clothes  to  keep  us  warm, 
to  make  us  fine  and  gay.  It  helped  us  from 
the  inmost  bowels  of  the  earth  to  fetch 
divers  needful  tools  and  utensils. 

It  collected  mankind  into  cities,  and 
compacted  them  into  orderly  societies,  and 
devised  wholesome  laws,  under  shelter 
whereof  we  enjoy  safety  and  peace,  wealth 
and  plenty,  mutual  succour  and  defence, 
sweet  conversation  and  beneficial  com¬ 
merce. 

It  by  meditation  did  invent  all  those 
sciences  whereby  our  minds  are  enriched 
and  ennobled,  our  manners  are  refined  and 
polished,  our  curiosity  is  satisfied,  our  life 
is  benefited.  J 

What  is  there  which  we  admire,  or  where¬ 
in  we  delight,  that  pleaseth  our  mind,  or 
gratifieth  our  sense,  for  the  which  we  are 
not  beholden  to  industry  ? 

Doth  any  country  flourish  in  wealth,  in 
grandeur,  in  prosperity  ?  It  must  be  im¬ 
puted  to  industry,  to  the  industry  of  its 
governors  settling  good  order,  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  its  people  following  profitable 

J  Ut  varias  usus  mcditamlo  extundcrct  artos 
Paullatim,  Ac.  Pirg.  Georg.  L 
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occupations  ;  so  did  Cato,  in  that  notable 
oration  of  his  in  Sallust,*  tell  the  Roman 
senate,  that  it  was  not  by  the  force  of  their 
arms,  but  by  the  industry  of  their  ancestors, 
that  the  commonwealth  did  arise  to  such 
a  pitch  of  greatness.  When  sloth  creepeth 
in,  then  all  things  corrupt  and  decay;  then 
the  public  state  doth  sink  into  disorder, 
penury,  and  a  disgraceful  condition. 

12.  Industry  is  commended  to  us  by  all 
sorts  of  examples,  deserving  our  regard 
and  imitation.  All  nature  is  a  copy  there¬ 
of,  and  the  whole  world  a  glass  wherein  we 
may  behold  this  duty  represented  to  us. 

We  may  easily  observe  every  creature 
about  us  incessantly  working  toward  the 
end  for  which  it  was  designed,  indefati- 
gably  exercising  the  powers  with  which  it 
is  endued,  diligently  observing  the  laws  of 
its  creation.  Even  beings  void  of  reason, 
of  sense,  of  life  itself,  do  suggest  unto  us 
resemblances  of  industry ;  they  being  set 
in  continual  action  toward  the  effecting 
reasonable  purposes,  conducing  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  own  beings,  or  to  the 
furtherance  of  common  good. 

The  heavens  do  roll  about  with  unwea¬ 
ried  motion  ;  the  sun  and  stars  do  perpe¬ 
tually  dart  their  influences ;  the  earth  is 
ever  labouring  in  the  birth  and  nourish¬ 
ment  of  plants ;  the  plants  are  drawing  sap, 
and  sprouting  out  fruits  and  seeds,  to  feed 
us  and  propagate  themselves ;  the  rivers 
are  running,  the  seas  are  tossing,  the  winds 
are  blustering,  to  keep  the  elements  sweet 
in  which  we  live. 

Solomon  sendeth  us  to  the  ant,  and  bid- 
deth  us  to  consider  her  ways,  which  provi- 
dctli  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth 
her  food  in  the  harvest.’  Many  such  in¬ 
structors  we  may  find  in  nature  ;  the  like 
industrious  providence  we  may  observe  in 
every  living  creature ;  we  may  see  this  run¬ 
ning  about,  that  swimming,  another  dying, 
in  purveyance  of  its  food  and  support. 

If  we  look  up  higher  to  rational  and  in¬ 
telligent  natures,  still  more  noble  and  ap¬ 
posite  patterns  do  object  themselves  to  us. 

Here  below,  every  field,  every  shop,  every 
street,  the  hall,  the  exchange,  the  court  it¬ 
self  (all  full  of  business,  and  fraught  with 
the  fruits  of  industry),  do  mind  us  how  ne¬ 
cessary  industry  is  to  us. 

If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  there  find, 
that  the  best  men  have  been  most  industri¬ 
ous  ;  that  all  great  persons,  renowned  for 
heroical  goodness  (the  worthy  patriarchs, 
the  holy  prophets,  the  blessed  apostles), 
were  for  this  most  commendable ;  that,  ne¬ 
glecting  their  private  ease,  they  did  under- 
Cat.  apud  Sallust,  in  tx.Ho  CatlL  '  Prov.  vi.  6,  &c. 
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take  difficult  enterprises,  they  did  undergo 
painful  labours,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
they  did  pass  their  days,  like  St.  Paul,  «* 
> limns  xxi  fiexfois,  in  labours  and  toilsome 
pains’  for  those  purposes. 

Our  great  example,  the  life  of  our  blessed 
Lord  himself,  what  was  it  but  one  conti¬ 
nual  exercise  of  labour?  His  mind  did  ever 
stand  bent  in  careful  attention,  studying  to 
do  good  ?  u  His  body  was  ever  moving  in 
wearisome  travel  to  the  same  divine  intent. 

If  we  yet  soar  further  in  our  meditation 
to  the  superior  regions,  we  shall  there  find 
the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven,  the  cour¬ 
tiers  and  ministers  of  God,  very  busy  and 
active ;  they  do  vigilantly  wait  on  God’s 
throne, f  in  readiness  to  receive  and  to  de¬ 
spatch  his  commands ;  they  are  ever  on  the 
wing,  and  fly  about  like  lightning  to  do  his 
pleasure.  They  are  attentive  to  our  needs, 
and  ever  ready  to  protect,  to  assist,  to 
relieve  us!  Especially,  they  are  diligent 
guardians  and  succourers  of  good  men ; 
officious  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
the  heirs  of  salvation : r  so  even  the  seat  of 
perfect  rest  is  no  place  of  idleness. 

Yea,  God  himself,  although  immovably 
and  infinitely  happy,  is  yet  immensely  care¬ 
ful,  and  everlastingly  busy :  he  rested  once 
from  that  great  work  of  creation ;  but  yet 
My  Father  (saith  our  Lord)  icorketh  still: w 
and  he  never  will  rest  from  his  works  of 
providence  and  of  grace.  His  eyes  conti¬ 
nue  watchful  over  the  world,  and  his  hands 
stretched  out  in  upholding  it.  He  hath  a 
singular  regard  to  every  creature,  supply¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  each,  and  satisfying  the 
desires  of  all.x% 

And  shall  we  alone  be  idle,  while  all  things 
are  so  busy?  Shall  we  keep  our  hands  in 
our  bosom,  or  stretch  ourselves  on  our  beds 
of  laziness,  while  all  the  world  about  us  is 
hard  at  work  in  pursuing  the  designs  of  its 
creation?  Shall  we  be  wanting  to  ourselves, 
while  so  many  things  labour  for  our  benefit  ? 
Shall  not  such  a  cloud  of  examples  stir  us 
to  some  industry?  Not  to  comply  with  so 
universal  a  practice,  to  cross  all  the  world, 
to  disagree  with  every  creature,  is  it  not 
very  monstrous  and  extravagant? 

1  should  close  all  this  discourse  with 
that,  at  which,  in  pitching  on  this  subject, 

1  chiefly  did  aim,  an  application  exhorta- 
tory  to  ourselves,  urging  the  practice  of 

t  2 u  hi  P*ov ett  irwoivn  ira^urrac’it  t oXuiaaxQoi 

A yytXot.  -  Orph. 

t  Otu  bone  omnipotens.  qui  flic  curas  unumquem- 
que  nostrum  tanquain  solum  cures,  ct  sic  onmes  tan- 
quam  singulos. — Aug.  Conf  iv.  11. 

t  2  Cor.  xi.  27.  u  Acts  x.  *  Tsoi.  ciii.  21,  22  ; 
xxxiv.  7  ;  xci.  II  ;  Hob.  i.  14.  w  Gen.  ii.  2  ;  John 
v.  17.  1  Psal.  exxi.  3;  cxxvii.  1  ;  Zech.  iv.  10; 

2  rhron.  XV i.  0;  Psal.  cxlv.  15, 16;  (Prov.  v.  21;  xv.3; 
Psal  xxxiv.  15;  Ccu.  xxxL  40;  Jer.  xxxl  16.) 
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this  virtue  by  considerations  peculiar  to  us 
as  scholars,  and  derived  from  the  nature  of 
our  calling.  But  the  doing  this  requiring 
a  larger  discourse  than  the  time  now  will 
allow,  I  shall  reserve  it  to  another  occasion ; 
adding  only  one  consideration  more. 

13.  Lastly,  if  we  consider,  we  shall  find 
the  root  and  source  of  all  the  inconveni¬ 
ences,  the  mischiefs,  the  wants  of  which 
we  are  so  apt  to  complain,  to  be  our  sloth ; 
and  that  there  is  hardly  any  of  them  which 
commonly  we  might  not  easily  prevent  or 
remove  by  industry.  Why  is  any  man  a 
beggar,  why  contemptible,  why  ignorant, 
why  vicious,  why  miserable?  Why,  but  for 
this  one  reason,  because  he  is  slothful;  be¬ 
cause  he  will  not  labour  to  rid  himself  of 
those  evils?  What  could  we  want,  if  we 
would  but  take  the  pains  to  seek  it,  either 
by  our  industry  or  by  our  devotion?  For 
where  the  first  will  not  do,  the  second  can¬ 
not  fail  to  procure  any  good  thing  from  him, 
who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, y  and  hath 
promised  to  supply  the  defect  of  our  ability 
by  his  free  bounty ;  so  that  if  we  join  these 
two  industries  (industrious  action  and  in¬ 
dustrious  prayer z)  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  good,  or  so  great,  of  which,  if  we 
are  capable,  we  may  not  assuredly  become 
masters :  and  even  for  industry  itself,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  performance  of  all  our  duties 
toward  God,  let  us  industriously  pray :  even 
so,  The  God  of  peace  sanctify  us  wholly,  and 
make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his 
will,  working  in  us  that  which  is  well-pleas¬ 
ing  in  his  sight;  through  our  blessed  Sa¬ 
viour  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  for  ever  be  all 
glory  and  praise  J  Amen. 

SERMON  LII. 

OF  INDUSTRY  IN  OUR  GENERAL  CALLING  AS 
CHRISTIANS. 

Rom.  xii.  11 _ Not  slothful  in  business.* 

Industry  is  a  very  eminent  virtue,  being 
an  ingredient,  or  the  parent,  of  all  other 
virtues,  of  constant  use  upon  all  occasions, 
and  having  influence  upon  all  our  affairs. 

For  it  is  in  our  nature  framed;  all  our 
powers  of  soul  and  body  being  fitted  for  it, 
tending  to  it,  requiring  it  for  their  preser¬ 
vation  and  perfection. 

We  were  designed  for  it  in  our  first 
happy  state;  and  upon  our  lapse  thence 
were  further  doomed  to  it,  as  the  sole  re¬ 
medy  of  our  needs  and  the  inconveniences 
to  which  we  became  exposed.  For 

Without  it  we  cannot  well  sustain  or  sc- 

•  T*j  iby  fjLy-t  ix.tr col.  Solicit  udinc  non  pi^ri.—  f’utg. 

1  James  i.  5.  *  AtV,<r<f  xtuyovyum. —  James  v.  16; 
i  Uccffxot^ri^rtrti . — Epli.  vi.  1m;  Horn.  xii.  12  ;  Col.  iv.  2 ; 
x  1  These,  v.  23.  •  Ueb.  xiii.  21. 


cure  our  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  com¬ 
fort  or  convenience ;  we  must  work  to  earn 
our  food,  our  clothing,  our  shelter;  and  to 
supply  every  indigency  of  accommodations, 
which  our  nature  doth  crave. 

To  it  God  hath  annexed  the  best  and 
most  desirable  rewards;  success  to  our 
undertakings,  wealth,  honour,  wisdom,  vir¬ 
tue,  salvation ;  all  which,  as  they  flow  from 
God’s  bounty,  and  depend  on  his  blessing; 
so  from  them  they  are  usually  conveyed  to 
us  through  our  industry,  as  the  ordinary 
channel  and  instrument  of  attaining  them. 

It  is  requisite  to  us,  even  for  procuring 
ease,  and  preventing  a  necessity  of  immo¬ 
derate  labour. 

It  is  in  itself  sweet  and  satisfactory;  as 
freeing  our  mind  from  distraction,  and 
wrecking  irresolution  ;  as  feeding  us  with 
good  hope,  and  yielding  a  foretaste  of  its 
good  fruits. 

It  furnisheth  us  with  courage  to  attempt, 
and  resolution  to  achieve  things  needful, 
worthy  of  us,  and  profitable  to  us. 

It  is  attended  with  a  good  conscience, 
and  cheerful  reflections,  of  having  well 
spent  our  time,  and  employed  our  talents 
to  good  advantage. 

It  sweeteneth  our  enjoyments,'  and  sea- 
soneth  our  attainments  with  a  delightful 
relish. 

It  is  the  guard  of  innocence,  and  barreth 
out  temptations  to  vice,  to  wantonness,  to 
vain  curiosity,  and  pragmaticalness. 

It  argueth  an  ingenuous  and  generous 
disposition  of  soul ;  aspiring  to  worthy 
things,  and  pursuing  them  in  the  fairest 
way;  disdaining  to  enjoy  the  common  be¬ 
nefits,  or  the  fruits  of  other  men’s  labour, 
without  deserving  them  from  the  world, 
and  requiting  it  for  them. 

It  is  necessary  for  every  condition  and 
station,  for  every  calling,  for  every  rela¬ 
tion  ;  no  man  without  it  being  able  to  deport 
himself  well  in  any  state,  to  manage  any 
business,  to  discharge  any  sort  of  duty. 

To  it  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  the 
culture  which  advanceth  it  above  rude  and 
sordid  barbarism  ;  for  whatever  in  common 
life  is  stately,  or  comely,  or  useful,  industry 
hath  contrived  it,  industry  hath  composed 
and  framed  it. 

It  is  recommended  to  us  by  all  sorts  of 
patterns  considerable ;  for  all  nature  is 
continually  busy  and  active  in  tendency  to¬ 
ward  its  proper  designs ;  heaven  and  earth 
do  work  in  incessant  motion ;  every  living 
creature  is  employed  in  progging  for  its 
sustenance ;  the  blessed  spirits  arc  always 
on  the  wing  in  despatching  the  commands 
of  God,  and  ministering  succour  to  us; 
God  himself  is  ever  watchful,  and  ever  busy 
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in  preserving  the  world,  and  providing  for 
the  needs  of  every  creature. 

The  lives  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  of  all 
the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  the  apostles, 
the  saints,  in  this  respect  have  been  more 
exemplary ;  no  virtue  being  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  their  practice  than  industry  in 
performing  the  hard  duties  and  painful 
tasks  imposed  on  them  for  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Such  is  the  virtue  upon  which  I  have 
formerly  discoursed  in  general  and  at  large ; 
but  shall  now  more  specially  consider,  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Paul’s  prescription,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  most  proper  matter,  business , 
explaining  and  pressing  it  accordingly. 

Be  not  slothful  in  business  (that  is,  in 
discharge  of  it),  or  to  business  (that  is,  to 
undertake  it:)  this  is  the  rule;  the  nature 
and  needfulness  whereof  we  shall  declare. 

Bv  business,  we  may  understand 

any  object  of  our  care  and  endeavours 
which  doth  require  them,  and  may  deserve 
them ;  which  by  reason  of  its  difficulty  can¬ 
not  well  be  accomplished  or  attained  with¬ 
out  them ;  and  which  is  productive  of  some 
fruit  or  recompense  answerable  to  them ; 
the  which  hath  opera;  causani,  a  need  of  la¬ 
bour,  and  opera?  pretium,  some  effect  worth 
our  pains:  if  it  be  not  such,  it  is  not  a  due 
matter  of  virtuous  and  laudable  industry. 

There  are  many  things,  about  which  men 
with  great  earnestness  employ  themselves, 
called  business,  but  not  deserving  that 
name:  there  are  divers  spurious  kinds  of 
industry,  which  may  not  pretend  to  com¬ 
mendation,  but  rather  do  merit  blame;  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Labour 
which  hath  no  profit  cannot  obtain  any 
praise .* 

There  is  a  xworTct iila,  a  vain  industry, 
and  a  xxKotrroulla,  a  naughty  industry,  both 
agreeing  with  genuine  virtuous  industry  in 
the  act,  as  implying  careful  and  painful 
activity,  but  discording  from  it  in  object 
and  design ;  and  consequently  in  worth  and 
moral  esteem. 

Aliud  agere,  to  be  impertinently  busy, 
doing  that  which  conduceth  to  no  good 
purpose,  is  in  some  respect  worse  than  to 
do  nothing,  or  to  forbear  all  action ;  for  it 
is  a  positive  abuse  of  our  faculties,  and 
trifling  with  God’s  gifts ;  f  it  is  a  throwing 

*  II ovo;  oubiv  z'iobot  i%u>Vt  iyxcuu'iou  Tetvr'oe  a.mo'rifiY,- 
reti.  -  Chrysost.  tom.  v.  Orat.  64. 

t  AAAa;  yx£  ovbivt  QtXo'zovc'j  rov  xivotrxoubo*  o$iZ,ofMv 
ivjroif  i^yotf  oytcl  tc\Amxi(,  r,  rw  rev  y,lv  t/f  a vuQO.v,  to- 
vg*,  a.hcceo$aj{%  rov  it  mxot  to v  tuv  trufxQioovTOJv  xon 
XuctrtXSf. — l'lut.  de  Common.  Not.  p.1919,  edit.  Steph. 

zcci  rrovuv  rotibtcc;  X*Z,V  *ib.i6iov 
xcoi  Xtctv  irecibizov. — Arist.  Eth.  x.  6. 

H  ir i  fxixco,;  a-troi ibr,  fitii.— Plut.  ibid. 

t  ide  de  Glor.  Ath.  p.  621. 

Oi  cToubccZovTis  iv  roif  yO.OiOtf,  iv  roic  trtroubui'oK  \trov- 
r<ct  xoLTcoyilota-roi— Cat.  Maj.  Hpud  1  lut.  in  Apopli. 
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away  labour  and  care,  things  valuable  i 
themselves;  it  is  often  a  running  out  of  tli 
way,  which  is  worse  than  standing  still ; 
is  a  debasing  our  reason,  and  declinin 
from  our  manhood,  nothing  being  mor 
foolish  or  childish  than  to  be  solicitous  an 
serious  about  trifles:  for  who  are  mor 
busy  and  active  than  children?  who  ar 
fuller  of  thoughts  and  designs,  or  mor 
eager  in  prosecution  of  them,  than  they 
But  all  is  about  ridiculous  toys,  the  she 
dows  of  business,  suggested  to  them  h 
apish  curiosity  and  imitation.  Of  sue 
industry  we  may  understand  that  of  th 
Preacher,  The  labour  of  the  foolish  wei 
rieth  every  one  of  them ;  “  for  that  a  ma 
soon  will  be  weary  of  that  labour,  whic 
yieldeth  no  profit  or  beneficial  return. 

But  there  is  another  industry  worse  tha 
that,  when  men  are  very  busy  in  devisin 
and  compassing  mischiefs;  an  industr 
whereof  the  Devil  aft’ordeth  a  great  ii 
stance ; b  for  the  cursed  fiend  is  very  dil 
gent,  ever  watching  for  occasions  to  supplai: 
us,  ever  plotting  methods  and  means  to  d 
harm,  ever  driving  on  his  mischievous  dt 
signs  with  unwearied  activity ;  going  to  an 
fro  in  the  earth  ;  running  about  as  a  roarin 
lion ,  looking  for  prey,  and  seeking  whom  h 
may  devour. c 

And  his  wicked  brood  are  commonly  lik 
him,  being  workers  of  iniquity, \  cl  crovtipo 
painful  men,A  cl  cravaZpyci,  men  that  will  d 
all  things;  who  will  spare  no  pains,  no 
leave  any  stone  unturned,  for  satisfyin 
their  lusts,  and  accomplishing  their  ha 
designs. 

So  indeed  it  is,  that  as  no  great  good,  s 
neither  can  any  great  mischief  be  effecte 
without  much  pains ;  and  if  we  conside 
either  the  characters  or  the  practices  c 
those,  who  have  been  famous  mischiel 
doers,  the  pests  of  mankind  and  disturber 
of  the  world,  we  shall  find  them  to  hav 
been  no  sluggards.  || 

These  two  sorts  of  vain  and  bad  indus 
try  the  prophet  Isaiah  seemeth  to  describ 
in  those  words :  They  hatch  cockatrice'  eggs 
and  weave  the  spider’s  web ; 0  of  which  ex 
pressions  one  may  denote  mischievous,  th 
other  frivolous  diligence  in  contrivance  o 
execution  of  naughty  or  vain  designs ;  am 
to  them  both  that  of  the  prophet  Hose; 
may  be  referred :  They  have  sown  the  wind 
and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind;  guilt 
remorse,  and  punishment  being  the  conse 
quences  of  both.f  And  of  them  both  com 

X  ’E^yaroii  ty,(  ecbiZi'oK.  Luke  xiii.  27. 

II  Catiline,  Marius,  Stilico,  Caesar,  &c. 

•  Eceles.  x.  1.').  *>  Luke  xxii.  31  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  II 

r  Job  i.  7  ;  1  Pet.  v.  8.  «>  Paul.  vi.  8.  c  Isa.  lix.  .r> 

1  1 1 03.  viii.  7  ;  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxii.  8;  llos 
x.  13. 
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mon  experience  doth  afford  very  frequent 
and  obvious  instances,  a  great  part  of  hu¬ 
man  life  being  taken  up  with  them.  For 

How  assiduously  intent  and  eager  may 
we  observe  men  to  be  at  sports !  how  soon 
will  they  rise  to  go  forth  to  them !  with 
what  constancy  and  patience  will  they  toil 
in  them  all  the  day !  How  indefatigable 
are  they  in  riding  and  running  about  after 
a  dog  or  a  hawk,  to  catch  a  poor  beast  or 
silly  bird ! 

flow  long  will  men  sit  poring  on  their 
games,  dispensing  with  their  food  and  sleep 
for  it !  * 

How  long  and  serious  attention  will  men 
yield  to  a  wanton  play !  how  many  hours 
will  they  contentedly  sit  thereat !  What 
study  will  men  employ  on  jests  and  imper¬ 
tinent  wit !  How  earnest  will  they  be  to 
satisfy  their  vain  curiosity  1 

How  in  such  cases  do  men  forget  what 
they  are  doing,  that  sport  should  be  sport, f 
not  work ;  to  divert  and  relax  us,  not  to 
employ  and  busy  us ;  to  take  off  our  minds 
a  little,  not  wholly  to  take  them  up  ;  not  to 
exhaust  or  tire  our  spirits,  but  to  refresh 
and  cheer  them,  that  they  may  become  more 
fit  for  grave  and  serious  occupations  ! 

How  painful  will  others  be  in  hewing  them 
out  cisterns ,  broken  cisterns ,  that  will  hold 
no  water  ;e  that  is,  in  immoderate  pursuit  of 
worldly  designs !  How  studiously  will  they 
plod,  how  restlessly  will  they  trudge,  what 
carking  and  drudgery  will  they  endure  in 
driving  on  projects  of  ambition  and  ava¬ 
rice  !  What  will  not  they  gladly  do  or  suffer 
to  get  a  little  preferment,  or  a  little  profit! 
It  was  a  common  practice  of  old,  and  sure 
the  world  is  not  greatly  mended  since  the 
Psalmist  did  thus  reflect,  Surely  every  man 
walkcth  in  a  vain  show ;  surely  they  are  dis¬ 
quieted  in  vain :  he  heapeth  up  riches ,  and 
cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them.h 

How  many  vigilant  and  stout  pursuers 
are  there  of  sensuality  and  riotous  excess ! 
such  as  those  of  whom  the  prophet  speak- 
eth,  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning ,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink; 
that  continue  until  night ,  till  wine  injlame 
them.' 

How  busy  (O  shame!  O  misery!  how 
fiercely  busy)  are  some  in  accomplishing 
designs  of  malice  and  revenge !  How  in¬ 
tent  are  some  to  over-reach,  to  circumvent, 
to  supplant  their  neighbour!  How  sore 
pains  will  some  take  to  seduce,  corrupt,  or 
debauch  others  I  How  active  will  some  be 
in  sowing  strifes,  in  raising  factions,  in  fo- 

•  IvtiAtcvn  yk{  el  Qikoxv3e*  wxtxs  r.ui^xts  krtret  xxl 
krerei,  xxt  r.botr.f  r.btrr,  Ti»>ivrt. — Lib.  Oral.  31. 

t  Ta*  yat{  itn  bu  tc^Uv. — Plut. 

*  Jer.  ii.  13.  •»  I’sul.  x.wlx.  6.  *  I? a.  v.  11. 
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menting  disorders  in  the  world !  Howjmany 
industrious  slaves  hath  the  Devil, f  who  will 
spare  no  pains  about  any  kind  of  work 
which  he  putteth  them  to !  How  many  like 
those  of  whom  the  Wise  Man  saith,  Their 
feet  run  to  evil ,  and  are  swift  in  running  to 
mischief:  they  sleep  not ,  except  they  have 
done  mischief;  and  their  sleep  is  taken  away , 
unless  they  cause  some  to  fall!  i 

Now  with  all  these  labourers  we  may 
well  expostulate  in  the  words  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  :  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread ,  and  ijour  labour  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not  ?  k 

Such  labours  are  unworthy  of  men,  much 
less  do  they  beseem  Christians. 

It  becometh  us  not  as  rational  creatures 
to  employ  the  excellent  gifts  of  our  nature, 
and  noble  faculties  of  our  high-born  soul, 
the  forces  of  our  mind,  the  advantages  of 
our  fortune,  our  precious  time,  our  very 
care  and  labour,  vainly  or  unprofitably  upon 
any  thing  base  or  mean:  being  that  our 
reason  is  capable  of  achieving  great  and 
worthy  things,  we  must  debase  it  by  stoop¬ 
ing  to  regard  toys ;  we  do  extremely  abuse 
it  by  working  mischief. 

Much  more  doth  it  misbecome  us  as 
Christians  (that  is,  persons  devoted  to  so 
high  a  calling,  who  have  so  worthy  employ¬ 
ments  assigned  to  us,  so  glorious  hopes,  so 
rich  encouragements  proposed  to  us  for  our 
work)  to  spend  our  thoughts  and  endea¬ 
vours  on  things  impertinent  to  our  great 
design,  or  mainly  thwarting  it.1 

The  proper  matter  and  object  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  (those  false  ones  being  excluded)  is 
true  business ;  or  that  which  is  incumbent 
on  a  man  to  do,  either  in  wray  of  duty,  be¬ 
ing  required  by  God,  or  by  dictate  of  rea¬ 
son,  as  conducing  to  some  good  purpose; 
so  that  in  effect  it  will  turn  to  account,  and 
finally  in  advantageous  return  will  pay  him 
for  his  labour  of  mind  or  body ;  that  which 
the  Wise  Man  did  intend,  when  he  advised, 
Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do ,  do  it  with 
all  thy  might :m  whatever  thy  hand  findeth, 
that  is,  whatever  by  divine  appointment 
(by  the  com  in  and  or  providence  of  God), 
or  which,  upon  rational  deliberation,  doth 
occur  as  matter  of  our  action ;  comprising 
every  good  purpose  and  reasonable  under¬ 
taking  incident  to  us. 

But  our  business,  according  to  the  holy 
apostle’s  intent,  may  be  supposed  especially 
to  be  the  work  of  our  calling;  to  which  each 
man  hath  a  peculiar  obligation  ;  and  which 
therefore  is  most  properly  his  business,  or 

t  'Etter.tfvuu  ritet  o  btxSeke;  irirxgi,  it. tc»«,  wig 
iuiLLcxtix,  Ato. — Clirya.  'A *bt.  16. 

)  Prov.  i.  16:  vi.  18 ;  iv.  1 6.  k  Isa.  lv.  2. 

*  Lph.  i.  18.  n  Eccles.  ix.  10. 
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b  <rravYn,  emphatically,  the  business  allotted 
to  him. 

Now  this  business,  our  calling,  is  double ; 
our  general  calling,  which  is  common  to  us 
all  as  Christians,  and  our  particular  calling, 
which  peculiarly  belongeth  to  us,  as  placed 
in  a  certain  station,  either  in  the  church 
or  state.  In  both  which  vocations,  that  we 
are  much  obliged  and  concerned  to  be  in¬ 
dustrious,  shall  be  now  my  business  to  de¬ 
clare. 

I.  As  to  our  general  calling  (that  sublime , 
that  heavenly ,  that  holy  vocation,*)  in  which 
by  divine  grace,  according  to  the  evan¬ 
gelical  dispensation,  we  are  engaged,  that 
necessarily  requireth  and  most  highly  de¬ 
served  from  us  a  great  measure  of  indus¬ 
try  ;  the  nature  and  design  of  it  requireth, 
the  fruit  and  result  of  it  deserveth,  our 
utmost  diligence ;  all  sloth  is  inconsistent 
with  discharging  the  duties,  with  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  hopes,  with  obtaining  the  benefits 
thereof.  For 

It  is  a  state  of  continual  work,  and  is 
expressed  in  terms  importing  abundant, 
incessant,  intense  care  and  pain ;  for  to  be 
indeed  Christians,  we  must  work  out  our 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  “  we  must 
by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for 
glory ,  and  honour ,  and  immortality.0  We 
must  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord ,  to  all  well¬ 
pleasing,  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work. 
We  must  be  rich  in  good  icorks,  and  filed 
with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God.  We  are  Gods  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God 
hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in 
them .p 

We  have  a  soul  to  save,  and  are  ap¬ 
pointed  lit  •npiTeinnv  <rurr,pla;t  to  make  Ull 
acrjuist  of  salvation .n 

We  have  a  mind  to  improve  with  virtue 
and  wisdom,  qualifying  us  for  entrance 
into  heaven,  for  enjoyment  of  God’s  favour, 
for  conversation  with  angels. 

As  Christians  we  are  assumed  to  be  ser¬ 
vants  of  God,  and  re-admitted  into  his  fa- 
mily,  from  which  for  our  disloyalty  we  had 
been  discarded  ;r  so  that  as  he  was  our 
natural  Lord,  so  he  is  now  such  also  by 
special  grace ;  who  did  make  us,  who  doth 
maintain  us,  under  whose  protection  and 
at  whose  disposal  we  subsist ;  whence  we 
are  obliged  to  be  faithfully  diligent  in  his 
service :  we  must  constantly  wait  upon  him 

»  'H  xrr.ru,  Phil.  iii.  14.  — KA r,m  irme&nei, 
Hob.  iii.  i. — '  Ayia.  x/.y.cie,  2  Tim.  i.  9  ;  (Eph.  i.  IS  ; 

2  Thess.  i.  11.) 

“  Phil.  il.  12.  •  Rom.  ii.  7.  »  Col.  i.  10 ;  1  Tim. 

vi.  IS;  Phil.  i.  11;  (John  xv.  5, 8.  lfi ;  James  iii.  17 ;) 
Eph.  ii.  in.  «>  1  Thews,  v.  9.  >  1  Thess.  i.  9;  Kora, 

vis.  6;  vi.  22  ;  Eph.  ii.  19. 
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in  devotional  addresses ;  we  must  carefull; 
study  to  know  his  pleasure ;  we  must  en 
deavour  exactly  to  perform  his  will,  am 
obey  his  commands;*  we  must  strive  ti 
advance  his  glory,  to  promote  his  interest 
to  improve  all  talents  and  advantages  com 
mitted  to  us  for  those  purposes ;  we  must 
as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it,  always  abound  i, 
the  work  of  the  Lord .* 

We  must  also  look  upon  ourselves  a 
servants  of  Christ  our  Redeemer ;  who  b 
his  blood  hath  purchased  us  to  himself,  tha 
we  might  be  zealous  of  good  works; a  per 
forming  a  service  to  him,  which  consisted 
in  a  faithful  discharge  of  manifold  duties 
and  in  pursuance  of  all  virtue ;  with  mos 
intent  application  of  mind,  with  expedit 
promptitude,  with  accurate  circumspection 
giving  all  diligence  (as  St.  Peter  speaketh 
in  adding  one  virtue  to  another  ;T  being  read 
(as  St.  Paul  saith)  to  every  good  work; 
and  seeing  that  we  wulk  circumspectly, 
or  behave  ourselves  exactly  according  t 
the  rules  of  duty  in  all  our  conversation. 

This  service  requireth  of  us  assiduou 
attendance  on  works  of  piety  and  devotion 
that  we  do  incessantly  watch  to  prayer ,  tha 
we  always  give  thanks,  that  we  continual l 
do  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God. 

It  demandeth  from  us  a  continual  labou 
of  charity;  that  we  serve  one  another  i 
love;  that  we  should,  as  we  have  opporti 
nity,  work  good  to  all  men ;  that  we  shoul 
always  pursue  good  toward  one  another ,  an 
toward  ull  mend 

It  obligeth  us  with  all  our  powers  to  pw 
sue  peace  with  all  men  (which,  considerin 
our  natural  peevishness,  pride,  and  pei 
verseness,  is  often  no  easy  task),  and  tha 
we  do  irrouiu^av,  studiously  endeavour  t 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  c 
peace d 

It  chargeth  on  us  contentedly  and  pa 
tiently  to  undergo  whatever  God  doth  in 
pose  of  burden  or  sufferance,  so  that  pc 
tience  have  its  perfect  work ; b  and  it  is 
crabbed  work  to  bend  our  stiff  inclination: 
to  quell  our  refractory  passions,  to  mak 
our  sturdy  humour  buckle  thereto. 

It  doth  exact  that  we  should  govern  an 
regulate  according  to  very  strict  and  sever 
laws  all  the  faculties  of  our  soul,  all  th 
members  of  our  body,  all  internal  motion: 

*  Eph.  v.  10 ;  Rom.  xil.  2  ;  I.uke  xi.  28  ;  Matt,  xx 
27.  1  1  Cor.  xv.  58.  u  Col.  iii.  24  ;  Eph.  vi.  7  ;  1  Co 

vii.  23;  vi.  20;  Tit.  ii.  14.  v  2  Pet.  i.  5,— 
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22  ;  Eph.  iv.  3.  b  James  i.  4. 
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and  all  external  actions  proceeding  from 
us  ;  that  we  should  check  our  inclinations, 
curb  our  appetites,  and  compose  our  pas¬ 
sions  ;  that  we  should  guard  our  hearts 
from  vain  thoughts  and  bad  desires  ;  that 
we  should  bridle  our  tongues  from  evil  and 
from  idle  discourses  ;  that  we  should  order 
our  steps  in  the  straight  way  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  not  deflecting  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  service,  how 
many  rough  difficulties  are  there  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  how  many  great  obstacles  to  be 
removed,  how  many  stout  oppositions  to  be 
encountered,  how  many  potent  enemies  to 
be  vanquished,  how  many  sore  hardships, 
crosses,  and  tribulations  to  be  endured! 

How  shrewd  a  task  must  we  find  it  to 
circumcise  our  hearts,  to  mortify  our  earth¬ 
ly  members,  to  crucify  our  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts,  to  pull  out  our  right 
eyes,  and  cut  off  our  right  hands,  to  re¬ 
nounce  our  worldly  interests,  to  hate  our 
nearest  relations,  to  take  up  and  bear  our 
cross,  whenever  conscience  and  duty  shall 
call  us  thereto ! 

Our  calling,  therefore,  doth  require  great 
industry;  and  the  business  of  it  consequently 
is  well  represented  by  those  performances 
which  demand  the  greatest  intention  and 
laborious  activity :  it  is  styled  exercise  (ago¬ 
nistic  and  ascetic  exercise  ;  o-iavrov 

■rJ;  suir’/Ssiav,  Exercise  thyself  to  godliness; 
and  L  rcuTu  Ss  auTos  atKu,  Herein  I  exercise 
myself ,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  toward  God  and  toward  men ;)  wres¬ 
tling  b  rrccXn,  our  wrestling  is  not  only 

against  flesh  and  blood ,  but  against  princi¬ 
palities  and  powers ;)  running  a  race  (Let 
us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  be¬ 
fore  us:  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain:  I  press 
toward  the  mark  fur  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling ;)  a  warfare ,  a  combating  (  War  a 
good  warfare ,  holding  faith  and  a  good  con¬ 
science Fight  the  good  fight:  Thou  there¬ 
fore  endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ :  Every  man  that  striveth  fur 
the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things  ;)  of¬ 
fering  violence  (The  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth  violence ,  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force;)  watching  (Let  us  not  sleep  as  do 
others ,  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober :  Watch 
ye,  standfast  in  the  faith ,  quit  you  like  men, 
be  strong :  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation  J) 

Hence  the  precepts  importing  the  gene- 

c  1  Tim  iv.  7;  Actsxxiv.  16;  Heb.xii.il;  Eph. 
vi.  12;  Heb.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  lx.  21 ;  Phil.  iii.  14  ;  2  Tim. 
It.  7 ;  1  Tim.  i.  18,  19.  "  1  Tim.  vi.  12  ;  2  Tim. 

ii.  3;  1  Cor.  lx.  25 ;  Matt  xi.  12;  1  Thess.  v.  6; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  13  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  41  ;  xxlv.  42 ;  Lukcxii.37  ; 
1  Pet.  v.  8;  Apoc.  iii.  2;  xvi.  Ii. 
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ral  tenor  of  Christian  practice  are  usually 
couched  in  terms  implying  great  sedulity 
and  contention  of  soul :  ’  Strive 

to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate :  Let  us  labour, 
therefore,  to  enter  into  that  rest :  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  that 
meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life. 
Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and 
election  sure.  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your 
mind ,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end.  Where¬ 
fore,  brethren ,  seeing  that  ye  look  for  such 
things,  be  diligent,  that  ye  may  be  found  of 
him  in  peace ,  without  spot  and  blameless .e 

Such  is  the  work  of  our  general  calling, 
and  so  much  industry  it  ohallengeth  from 
us ;  with  great  reason  indeed,  for  that  such 
work  is  needful  to  our  happiness,  and  that 
our  labour  will  certainly  be  rewarded  there¬ 
with. 

The  work  indeed  of  itself  is  most  worthy 
to  employ  us,  doth  most  become  us,  doth 
much  adorn  us,  doth  best  befit  our  divine 
extraction  and  large  capacity ;  is  the  no¬ 
blest,  the  handsomest,  the  sweetest  employ¬ 
ment  that  could  take  us  up  ;  but  we  have 
also  the  greatest  inducements  and  encou¬ 
ragements  possible  for  our  industry  there- 
in.f 

There  are,  by  the  divine  bounty  and 
mercy,  wages  assigned  abundantly  corre¬ 
spondent  to  our  work,  yea,  infinitely  sur¬ 
passing  it ;  there  is  vox'vs  , uurfos,  a  great 
(or  a  manifold)  hire s  for  our  slender  and 
simple  performances ;  there  are  several 
noble  prizes  highly  worth  our  striving  for 
with  our  utmost  strength  and  contention 
of  soul. 

In  recompence  thereof,  we  shall  assu¬ 
redly  gain,  even  here  in  this  transitory 
state,  the  special  favour  and  love  of  God, 
with  his  constant  protection  and  care  for 
our  good  ;*  his  faithful  direction  and  friend¬ 
ly  assistance  to  guide  us  and  uphold  us  in 
all  our  ways,  to  bless  and  prosper  our  un¬ 
dertakings,  to  supply  us  in  our  needs,  and 
comfort  us  in  our  distresses ;  so  that  we 
shall  lack  nothing  that  is  good,  that  no  evil 
shall  happen  to  us,  that  all  things  shall  con¬ 
cur  and  co-operate  for  our  benefit .h 

We  shall  thereby  taste  the  satisfactions 
of  a  calm  mind  and  a  sound  conscience, 
quickened  by  the  consolations  of  the  divine 
Spirit ;  the  peace  of  God  ruling  in  our 
hearts,  which  passeth  all  understanding .‘ 

We  shall  afterward,  when  this  moment 

•  Rom.  xiv.  18. —  He  that  in  these  things  serveth 
Christ,  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  approved  of  men. 

*  Luke  xiii.  24;  ov3«<r&iju.cv,  Heb.  iv.  11  ;  Esya- 

Ur6i.  Johnvi.  27;  X-vov.Wxn,  2  Pet.  i.  10  ;  1  Pet. 
i.  13;  Luke  xii.  3:);  Eph.  vi.  14;  2  Pet.  lit.  14. 
I  John  iv  36.  *.  «  Matt.  v.  12.  >>  Psal.  xxxiv.  9; 

lxxxiv  11;  xxxiil.  19  ;  xxxvii.  3, 19  ;  xci.  10 ;  Prov. 
xii  21 ;  Kom.  viii.  38.  1  Col.  iii.  15;  Phil.  iv.  7. 
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is  passed  over,  and  our  short  day’s  work 
despatched,  receive  from  God’s  bountiful 
hand  an  unconceivable  affluence  of  good 
things,  an  eternal  permanence  of  life;  un¬ 
disturbed  rest,  indefectible  wealth ,  ineffable 
joy,  incorruptible  glory,  a  kingdom  un¬ 
shakable  .J 

He  (saith  our  Lord)  that  reapeth ,  re- 
ceiveth  wages ,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life 
everlasting. k 

To  them  (saith  St.  Paul)  who ,  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing ,  seek  for  glory , 
and  honour ,  and  immortality ,  God  in  re¬ 
compense  will  bestow  eternal  life.'  And, 

I  have  (saith  that  blessed  labourer  of 
himself)  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course ,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  fur  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness. m 

What  more  effectual  spur  or  incentive 
can  there  be  to  industry  in  this  business, 
than  to  consider  that  which  St.  Paul  so 
often  doth  inculcate :  Knowing  that  what¬ 
soever  good  thing  any  man  doeth ,  the  same 
(a  recompense  for  the  same)  he  shall  re¬ 
ceive  of  the  Lord;  and,  knowing  that  (in 
consideration  of  our  service  done  to  the 
Lord)  of  the  Lord  we  shall  receive  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  inheritance  ?  “ 

What  exhortation  can  be  more  firmly 
grounded,  or  strongly  backed,  than  is  that 
of  the  apostle:  Therefore ,  my  brethren ,  be 
ye  stedfust ,  unmoveable ,  alwuys  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord ,  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  is  nut  in  vain  in  the 
Lord  ?  ° 

May  it  not  also  much  encourage  us  to 
industry,  to  be  assured,  that  not  only  the 
kind  of  our  work,  but  the  degree  of  our 
labour,  shall  be  considered  and  requited 
in  just  proportion ;  so  that  the  harder  we 
work,  the  higher  we  shall  be  rewarded; 
for  to  each  one  p  (saith  our  Lord)  the  Son  of 
man  shall  render  a  reward ,  xard  ts»  ■x^S.^v 
airau.  according  to  his  performance.  Every 
one  (saith  St.  Paul)  shall  receive  It"*  picti* 
xa.ro.  ri>v ‘Hum  xivtiv,  his  proper  reward  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  proper  work;  whence  we  have 
reason  to  observe  St.  John’s  advice,  Look 
to  yom  selves,  that  ye  lose  not  those  things 
which  ye  have  gained ,  but  that  ye  receive  a 
full  reward.'' 

To  be  negligent  or  slothful  in  such  a 
case,  for  want  of  a  little  care  and  pains  to 
forfeit  such  advantages,  what  a  pity,  what 
a  folly  is  it!  Were  an  opportunity  pre- 

i  James  5 .  12;  1  Pet.  v.  4  :  I  Cor.  ix.  25.  *  John 

iv. 36..  1  'At obaao, — Korn.  ii.  C,  7.  m  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8. 

"  E])h.  vi.  8  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10  ;  Col.  iii.  24.  0  1  Cor 

X'.  58.  P  ’ Arobdiffli  ixarru,  —  Matt.  xvi.  27. 

q  I  Cor.  iii.  8;  Rc-v.  xxii.  12;  ii.  23 ;  Matt.  xxv.  21 ; 
Luke  xtx.  12 ;  MirOov  iao>.apv}7t,  —  2  John  8.  , 
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sented,  by  a  little  minding  our  business, 
and  bestirring  ourselves,  to  procure  a  fair 
estate,  or  a  good  preferment,  would  not  he 
be  deemed  mad  or  sottish,  who  should  sit 
still,  and  forego  that  his  advantage?  How 
much  more  wildness  is  it  to  be  drowsy  and 
sluggish  in  this  case,  thereby  losing  eter¬ 
nal  bliss  and  glory !  Well,  therefore,  might 
the  apostle  say,  How  shall  we  escape  if  uie 
neglect  so  great  salvation  ? r  How  shall  we 
escape,  not  only  the  sin  and  guilt  of  basest 
ingratitude  toward  him  that  graciously  doth 
offer  it,  but  the  imputation  of  most  wretched 
folly,  in  being  so  much  wanting  to  our  own 
interest  and  welfare? 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thing,  a  woful  shame,  to 
observe  what  pains  men  will  throw  away 
upon  things  of  small  or  no  concernment  to 
them?  yea,  what  toil  and  drudgery  they 
will  sustain  in  the  service  of  Satan,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  sin,  in  the  gratification  of  their  va¬ 
nities  and  lusts? 

What  pains  will  a  covetous  wretch  take 
in  scraping  for  pelf!  how  will  he  rack  his 
mind  with  carking  solicitude  to  get,  to  keep, 
to  spare  it !  How  will  he  tire  his  spirits  with 
restless  travail !  how  will  he  pinch  his  car¬ 
cass  for  want  of  what  nature  craveth !  What 
infamy  and  obloquy  will  he  endure  for  his 
niggardly  parsimony  and  sordidness  ! 

How  much  labour  will  an  ambitious  fop 
undergo  for  preferment  or  vain  honour! 
To  how  many  tedious  attendances,  to  how 
pitiful  servilities  will  he  submit!  what  sore 
crosses  and  disappointments  will  he  swal¬ 
low  !  what  affronts  and  indignities  will  he 
patiently  digest,  without  desisting  from  his 
enterprise ! 

How  will  a  man,  as  St.  Paul  observed, 
ordvra  iyx^ariuiriai,  endure  all  painful  ab¬ 
stinence  and  continence,  in  order  to  the 
obtaining  a  corruptible  crown, *  a  fading 
garland  of  bays,  a  puff  of  vain  applause ! 

What  diligence  will  men  use  to  compass 
the  enjoyment  of  forbidden  pleasures !  how 
watchful  in  catching  opportunities,  how 
eager  in  quest  of  them  will  they  be !  What 
difficulties  will  they  undertake,  what  ha¬ 
zards  will  they  incur,  what  damages  and 
inconveniences  will  they  sustain,  rather 
than  fail  of  satisfying  their  desires ! 

What  achings  of  head  and  heart ;  what 
pangs  of  mind,  and  gripes  of  conscience  ; 
what  anxieties  of  regret  and  fear,  will  every 
worker  of  iniquity  undergo!  So  faithful 
friends  hath  this  vain  and  evil  world ;  so 
diligent  servants  hath  the  accursed  lord 
thereof ;  so  careful  and  laborious  will  men 
be  to  destroy  and  damn  themselves.  O  that 
we  could  be  willing  to  spend  as  much  care 
'  licb.  ii.  3.  •  1  Cor.  ix.  25. 
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and  pains  in  the  service  of  our  God !  0  that 
we  were  as  true  friends  of  ourselves!1  0 
that  we  could  be  as  industrious  for  our  sal¬ 
vation  !  that  is,  in  the  business  of  our  ge¬ 
neral  calling:  which  having  considered,  let 
us  proceed  to  the  other  business  belonging 
to  us,  which  is, 

II.  The  business  of  our  particular  call¬ 
ing;  that  in  reference  whereto  St.  Paul 
doth  prescribe,  Every  man  as  the  Lord  hath 
called  him ,  so  let  him  walk.  Let  every  man 
abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was 
called: u  let  him  so  abide,  as  faithfully  to 
prosecute  the  work,  and  discharge  the  duty 
of  it ;  the  doing  which  otherwhere  he  term- 
eth  ■r face  ini  to.  ISix,  to  do  our  own  business , 
(working  with  our  hands),  and  enjoineth  it 
in  opposition  to  those  two  great  pests  of 
life,  sloth  and  pragmatical  curiosity ; v  or 
the  neglect  of  our  own,  and  meddling  with 
other  men’s  affairs. 

This  the  apostle  nameth  our  calling ,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  called  or  appointed  thereto  by 
divine  Providence;  for  he  supposeth  and 
taketh  it  for  granted,  that  to  each  man  in 
this  world  God  hath  assigned  a  ceriain 
station,  unto  which  peculiar  action  is  suited ; 
in  which  station  he  biddeth  him  quietly  to 
abide,  till  Providence  fairly  doth  translate 
him,  and  during  his  abode  therein  dili¬ 
gently  to  execute  the  work  thereof." 

Every  man  is  a  member  of  a  double  body ; 
of  the  civil  commonwealth,  and  of  the 
Christian  church :  in  relation  to  the  latter 
whereof,  St.  Paul  telleth  us  (and  what  he 
saith  by  parity  of  reason  may  be  referred 
likewise  to  the  former),  that  God  hath  set 
the  members  of  every  one  in  the  body ,  as  it 
jdeaseth  him;1  and  as  it  is  in  the  natural, 
so  it  is  in  every  political  and  spiritual  body, 
every  member  hath  its  proper  use  and  func¬ 
tion  :  All  members  (saith  St.  Paul)  have  not 
rx>  auTnn  T*  a£i»,  the  same  office*  or  the  same 
work  and  operation ;  yet  every  one  hath 
some  work.  There  is  no  member  designed 
to  be  idle  or  useless,  conferring  no  benefit 
to  the  whole;  but  the  whole  body  (saith  the 
apostle)  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted 
by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according 
to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part ,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto 
the  edifying  itself  in  love:1  each  member 
doth  conspire  and  co-operate  to  the  strength, 
nourishment,  thriving,  and  welfare  of  the 
whole. 

Every  man  (who  continueth  a  man,  in 
his  senses,  or  in  any  good  degree  of  natural 
integrity)  is  by  God  endowed  with  compe- 

I  ChrT*.  i»*».  ,9.  “  I  Cor.  vii.  17. 20. 

'  I  Tht  3S.  IV.  1 1 ;  L|>h.  iv.  28.  "  1  Cor.  vii.  22. 

%  I  Cor.  xii.  Ik  *  Rom.  xii.  4.  *  Kj»h.  iv.  1G. 
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tent  abilities  to  discharge  some  function 
useful  to  common  good,  or  at  least  needful 
to  his  own  sustenance ;  a  to  every  one  some 
talent  is  committed,  which  in  subordination 
to  God’s  service  he  may  improve,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  God’s  temporal,  or  of 
the  church,  God’s  spiritual  kingdom. 

It  is  plainly  necessary,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  men  should  have  a  determinate  work 
allotted  to  them,  that  they  may  support  their 
life  and  get  their  food,  without  being  inju¬ 
rious,  offensive,  or  burdensome  to  others; 
for  their  living  they  must  either  follow 
some  trade,  or  they  must  shark  and  filch, 
or  they  must  beg,  or  they  must  starve. 

And  the  rest  are  obliged  to  do  some¬ 
what  conducible  to  public  good,  that  they 
may  deserve  to  live ;  for  a  drone  should 
not  be  among  the  bees,  nor  hath  right  to 
devour  the  honey.  If  any  man  doth  pre¬ 
tend,  or  presume,  that  he  hath  nothing  to 
do  but  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  play,  to  laugh, 
to  enjoy  his  ease,  his  pleasure,  his  humour, 
he  thereby  doth  as  it  were  disclaim  a  rea¬ 
sonable  title  of  living  among  men,  and 
sharing  in  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  he, 
in  St.  Paul’s  judgment,  should  be  debarred 
of  food,  for  this  (saith  the  holy  apostle)  we 
commanded  you ,  that  if  any  man  would  not 
work ,  neither  should  he  eat.b 

Such  an  one  in  the  body  of  men,  what  is 
he  but  an  unnatural  excrescence,  sucking 
nutriment  from  it,  without  yielding  orna¬ 
ment  or  use?  What  is  he  but  a  wen,  de¬ 
forming  and  encumbering  the  body  ;  or  a 
canker,  infesting  and  corrupting  it  ? 

As  no  man  (at  least  with  decency,  con¬ 
venience,  and  comfort)  can  live  in  the  world 
without  being  obliged  to  divers  other  men 
for  their  help  in  providing  accommodations 
for  him  ;  so  justice  and  ingenuity,  corro¬ 
borated  by  divine  sanctions,  do  require  of 
him,  that  in  commutation  he,  one  way  or 
other,  should  undertake  some  pains  redoun¬ 
ding  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

So  hath  the  great  author  of  order  dis¬ 
tributed  the  ranks  and  offices  of  men  in 
order  to  mutual  benefit  and  comfort,  that 
one  man  should  plough,  another  thrash 
another  grind,  another  labour  at  the  forge, 
another  knit  or  weave,  another  sail,  another 
trade,  another  supervise  all  these,  labour¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  all  in  order  and  peace  ; 
that  one  should  work  with  his  hands  and 
feet,  another  with  his  head  and  tongue  ;  all 
conspiring  to  one  common  end,  the  welfare 
of  the  whole,  and  the  supply  of  what  is 
useful  to  each  particular  member ;  every 
man  so  reciprocally  obliging  and  being  ob- 

•'Exa^rcw  dig  ©10 gt — 1  Cor.  vii.  17. 

b  *2  Thess.  ill.  10. 
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liged ;  the  prince  being  obliged  to  the  hus¬ 
bandman  for  his  bread,  to  the  weaver  for 
his  clothes,  to  the  mason  for  Iris  palace,  to 
the  smith  for  his  sword;  those  being  all 
obliged  to  him  for  his  vigilant  care  in  pro¬ 
tecting  them,  for  their  security  in  pursuing 
the  work,  and  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their 
industry. 

So  every  man  hath  a  calling  and  proper 
business ;  whereto  that  industry  is  required, 

I  need  not  much  to  prove,  the  thing  itself 
in  reason  and  experience  being  so  clearly 
evident :  for  what  business  can  be  well  des¬ 
patched,  what  success  can  be  expected  to 
any  undertaking,  in  what  calling  can  any 
man  thrive,  without  industry?  What  busi¬ 
ness  is  there  that  will  go  on  of  itself,  or 
proceed  to  any  good  issue,  if  we  do  not 
carefully  look  to  it,  steadily  hold  it  in  its 
course,  constantly  push  and  drive  it  for¬ 
ward?  It  is  true,  as  in  nature,  so  in  all 
affairs,  Nihil  movet  non  motum ,  nothing 
movetli  without  being  moved. 

Our  own  interest  "should  move  us  to  be 
industrious  in  our  calling,  that  we  may  ob¬ 
tain  the  good  effects  of  being  so  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  creditable  subsistence;  that 
we  may  not  suffer  the  damages  and  wants, 
the  disappointments  and  disgraces  ensuing 
on  sloth :  but  the  chief  motive  should  be 
from  piety  and  conscience;  for  that  it  is 
a  duty  which  we  owe  to  God.  For  God 
having  placed  us  in  our  station,  he  having 
apportioned  to  us  our  task,  we  being  in 
transaction  of  our  business  his  servants,  we 
do  owe  to  him  that  necessary  property  of 
good  servants,  without  which  fidelity  can¬ 
not  subsist ; '  for  how  can  he  be  looked  on 
as  a  faithful  servant,  who  doth  not  effec¬ 
tually  perform  the  work  charged  on  him, 
or  diligently  execute  the  orders  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  ? 

St.  Paul  doth  enjoin  servants,  that  they 
should  in  all  things  obey  their  masters*  with 
conscientious  regard  to  God,  as  therein 
performing  service  to  God,  and  expecting 
recompense  from  him :  and  of  princes  he 
saith,  that  they,  in  dispensation  of  justice, 
enacting  laws,  imposing  taxes,  and  all  po¬ 
litical  administrations,  are  the  ministers  of 
God,  attending  constantly 

upon  this  very  thing:*  and  if  these  ex¬ 
tremes,  the  highest  and  lowest  of  all  voca¬ 
tions,  are  services  of  God  ;  if  the  highest 
upon  that  score  be  tied  to  so  much  dili¬ 
gence,  then  surely  all  middle  places,  upon 
the  same  account  of  conscience  towardGod, 
do  exact  no  less. 

If  he  that  hath  one  talent,  and  he  that 

'  1  Cor.  iv.  2.  '  Rom.  xlii.  6. 

»  Col.  iii.  22;  Eph.  vi.  5;  1  Cor.  vii.  22,  23. 
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hath  ten,  must  both  improve  them  for  God's 
interest;  then  he  that  hath  two,  or  three, 
or  more,  is  obliged  to  the  same  duty  pro- 
portionably. 

Every  cine  should  consider  the  world  as 
the  family  of  that  great  Paterfamilias,  of 
whom  the' whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  named,1  and  himself  as  an  officer  or  ser  • 
vant  therein,  by  God’s  will  and  designation 
constituted  in  that  employment  into  which 
Providence  hath  cast  him;  to  confer,  in 
his  order  and  way,  somewhat  toward  a 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  of  his  fellow-servants.  01  a  superior 
officer  our  Lord  saith,  Who  is  that  faith¬ 
ful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  lord  hath 
made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them 
their  meat  in  due  season  ?  *  So  the  greatest 
men  are  as  stewards,  treasurers,  comptrol¬ 
lers,  or  purveyors ;  the  rest  are  inferior  ser¬ 
vants,  in  their  proper  rank  and  capacity. 

And  he  that  with  diligence  performeth 
his  respective  duty  (be  it  high  and  honour¬ 
able,  or  mean  and  contemptible  in  outward 
appearance)  will  please  God,  as  keeping 
good  order,  and  as  being  useful  to  his  ser¬ 
vice;  so  that,  upon  the  reckoning,  God  will 
say  unto  him,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things ;  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things  :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'' 
But  he  that  doeth  otherwise  (behaving  him¬ 
self  carelessly  or  sluggishly  in  his  business) 
will  offend  God,  as  committing  disorder, 
and  as  being  unprofitable. 

He  committeth  disorder,  according  to 
that  of  St.  Paul :  We  hear  there  are  some, 
which  walk  among  you  disorderly,  not  work¬ 
ing  at  all.'  His  sentence  and  doom  will  be, 
according  to  our  Lord,  O  thou  wicked  and 
slothful  servant— Cast  the  unprofitable  ser¬ 
vant  into  utter  darkness  f  which  words  are 
spoken  in  relation  to  one  who  being  a  flat¬ 
terer,  or  sluggard  in  his  calling,  did  not 
improve  the  special  talent  intrusted  with 
him  for  God’s  service. 

In  fine,  if  we  are  conscientiously  indus¬ 
trious  in  our  vocation,  we  shall  assuredly 
find  the  blessing  of  God  thereon  ;  and  that 
he  thereby  will  convey  good  success,  com¬ 
fort,  competent  wealth,  a  fair  reputation, 
all  desirable  good  unto  us  ;  for  as  all  these 
things  are  promised  to  industry,  so  the  pro¬ 
mise  especially  doth  belong  to  that  industry 
which  a  man  doth  exercise  in  an  order 
course  of  action  in  his  own  way  ;  or  rati.  , 
in  God’s  way,  wherein  divine  Provide 
hath  set  him. 

f  Eiih.  iii.  IS.  c  Matt.  xxlv.  45;  Luke  xii.  . 

h  1  Cor.  xiv.  M  ;  .Matt.  xxv.  21.  1  2  Tliess.  ill.  . 

I  Matt.  xxv.  26,  3U. 
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An  irregular  or  impertinent  laborious* 
ness,  out  of  a  man’s  calling  or  sphere  ;  a 
being  diligent  in  other  men’s  affairs,  in¬ 
vading  their  office  (as  if  I  a  priest  vrill  be 
trading,  a  layman  preaching),  may  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  those  promises,  or  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  industry:  but  a  husbandman,  who, 
with  conscientious  regard  to  God,  and 
confidence  in  him,  is  painful  in  tilling  his 
ground,  may  expect  a  good  crop  ;k  a  mer¬ 
chant,  who  (upon  the  same  principle,  with 
the  like  disposition)  earnestly  followeth  his 
trade,  may  hope  for  safe  voyages  and  good 
markets  ;  a  prince  carefully  minding  his 
affairs  may  look  for  peace  and  prosperity 
to  his  coimtry ;  a  scholar  studying  hard 
may  be  well  assured  of  getting  knowledge, 
and  finding  truth ;  all,  who  with  honest 
diligence  constantly  do  pursue  their  busi¬ 
ness,  may  confidently  and  cheerfully  hope 
to  reap  the  advantages  suitable  to  it  from 
the  favourable  blessing  of  God.  So  that 
we  have  all  reason  to  observe  the  apostle’s 
precept,  Not  to  be  slothful  in  business. 

I  should  apply  this  doctrine  to  our  own 
!  case,  urging  its  practice  by  considerations 
:  peculiar  to  our  vocation:  but  having  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  bounds  of  time,  I  reserve 
:  the  doing  it  to  another  opportunity. 

Now  the  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly , 
l  and  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work 
to  do  his  will ,  working  in  you  that  which 
is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,1  through  our 
blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  for 
ever  be  all  glory  and  praise.  Amen. 

SERMON  L III. 

OF  INDUSTRY  IN  OUR  PARTICULAR  CALLING, 
AS  GENTLEMEN. 

Rom.  xii.  1 1  — Not  slothful  in  business. 

I  have  largely  treated  upon  the  duty  re¬ 
commended  in  this  precept ,  and  urged  the 
observance  of  it  in  general,  at  a  distance: 

I  now  intend  more  particularly  and  closely 
to  apply  it,  in  reference  to  those  persons 
who  seem  more  especially  obliged  to  it,  and 
whose  observing  it  may  prove  of  greatest 
consequence  to  public  good;  the  which 
application  may  also  be  most  suitable  and 
profitable  to  this  audience.  Those  persons 
are  of  two  sorts;  the  one  gentlemen,  the 
dher  scholars. 

I.  The  first  place,  as  civility  demandeth, 
assign  to  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  emi- 
t  rank  in  the  world,  well  allied,  graced 
h  honour,  and  furnished  with  wealth: 

1  -•  which  sort  of  persons  I  conceive  in  a 

•l  k  Prov.  x.  4  ;  xiii.  11. 

1  l  Thess.  v.  23 ;  Ueb.  xiii.  20. 
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high  degree  obliged  to  exercise  industry  in 
business. 

This  at  first  hearing  may  seem  a  little 
paradoxical  and  strange ;  for  who  have  less 
business  than  gentlemen  ?  who  do  need  less 
industry  than  they?  He  that  hath  a  fair 
estate,  and  can  live  on  his  means,  what  hath 
he  to  do?  what  labour  or  trouble  can  be 
exacted  of  him?  what  hath  he  to  think  on, 
or  trouble  his  head  with,  but  how  to  invent 
l'ecreations  and  pastimes  to  divert  himself, 
and  spend  his  waste  leisure  pleasantly? 
Why  should  not  he  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  the  benefits  which  nature  or 
fortune  hath  freely  dispensed  to  him,  as  he 
thinketh  best,  without  offence?  Why  may 
he  not  say  with  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel, 
Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry?*  Is  it  not  often  said  by  the  Wise 
Man,  that  there  is  nothing  better  under  ihe 
sun,  than  that  a  man  should  make  his  soul  to 
enjoy  good  in  a  cheerful  and  comfortable 
fruition  of  his  estate  ?b  According  to  the 
passable  notion  and  definition,  What  is  a 
gentleman  but  his  pleasure? 

If  this  be  true,  if  a  gentleman  be  nothing 
else  but  this,  then  truly  he  is  a  sad  piece, 
the  most  inconsiderable,  the  most  despi¬ 
cable,  the  most  pitiful  and  wretched  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  world:  if  it  is  his  privilege  to 
do  nothing,  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  most 
unhappy ;  and  to  be  so  will  be  his  fate,  if 
he  live  according  to  it :  for  he  that  is  of  no 
worth  or  use,  who  produceth  no  beneficial 
fruit,  who  performeth  no  service  to  God 
or  to  the  world,  what  title  can  he  have  to 
happiness?  what  capacity  thereof?  what 
reward  can  he  claim  ?  what  comfort  can  he 
feel  ?  To  what  temptations  is  he  exposed ! 
what  guilts  will  he  incur ! 

But  in  truth  it  is  far  otherwise:  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  gentleman  is  loose  from  business 
is  a  great  mistake ;  for  indeed  no  man  hath 
more  to  do,  no  man  lieth  under  greater 
engagements  to  industry  than  he. 

He  is  deeply  obliged  to  be  continually 
busy  in  more  ways  than  other  men,  who 
have  but  one  simple  calling  or  occupation 
allotted  to  them;  and  that  upon  a  triple 
account;  in  respect  to  God,  to  the  world, 
and  to  himself. 

1.  He  is  first  obliged  to  continual  em¬ 
ployment  in  respect  to  God. 

He,  out  of  a  grateful  regard  to  divine 
bounty  for  the  eminency  of  his  station, 
adorned  with  dignity  and  repute,  for  the 
plentiful  accommodations  and  comforts  of 
his  life,  for  his  exemption  from  those  pinch- 

*  Luke  xii.  19. 

b  Ecclea.  ii,  24  ;  lii.  22 ;  v.  18;  viii.  15. 
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mar  wants,  those  meaner  cares,  those  sordid 
entertainments,  and  those  toilsome  drudge¬ 
ries,  to  which  other  men  are  subject,  is 
bound  to  be  more  diligent  in  God’s  sendee, 
employing  all  the  advantages  ot  his  state  to 
the  glory  of  his  munificent  Benefactor,  to 
whose  good  providence  alone  he  doth  owe 
them ;  for  who  nlaketk  him  to  differ  from 
another  ?  and,  what  hath  he  that  lie  did  not 
receive  from  God’s  free  bounty : c 

In  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  his  fortune, 
his  heart  should  be  enlarged  with  a  thank¬ 
ful  sense  of  God's  goodness  to  him;  his 
mouth  should  ever  be  filled  with  acknow¬ 
ledgment  and  praise ;  he  should  always  be 
ready  to  express  his  grateful  resentment  of 
so  great  and  peculiar  obligations. 

He  should  dedicate  larger  portions  of 
that  free  leisure  which  God  hath  granted 
to  him,  in  waiting  upon  God,  and  constant 
performances  of  devotion. 

He,  in  frequently  reflecting  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  ample  favours  of  God  to  him,  should 
imitate  the  holy  Psalmist,  that  illustrious 
pattern  of  great  and  fortunate  men ;  saying 
after  him,  with  his  spirit  and  disposition  ot 
.soul ;  Thou  hast  brought  me  to  great  ho¬ 
nour,  and  comforted  me  oil  every  side ;  there¬ 
fore  will  I  praise  thee  and  thy  faithfulness , 
O  God.A 

Lord ,  by  thy  favour  thou  hast  made  my 
mountain  to  stand  strong :  'Thou  hast  set  my 
feet  in  a  large  room :  Thou  preparest  a  table 
before  me :  —  Thou  anointest  my  head  with 
oil ,  my  cup  runneth  over; — to  the  end  that 
my  glory  may  sing  praise  unto  thee ,  and  not 
be  silent :  'The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine 
inheritance ,  and  of  my  cup;  thou  maintain- 
est  my  lot.  The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in 
pleasant  places;  yea  I  have  a  goodly  heri¬ 
tage ;  therefore  I  will  bless  the  Lord.0 

In  conceiving  such  meditations,  his  head 
and  his  heart  should  constantly  be  employ¬ 
ed  ;  as  also  in  contriving  ways  of  declaring 
and  discharging  real  gratitude ;  asking  him¬ 
self,  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  his  benefits What  shall  I  render  to 
him,  not  only  as  a  man.  for  all  the  gitts  of 
nature;  as  a  Christian,  for  all  the  blessings 
of  grace ;  but  as  a  gentleman  also,  for  the 
many  advantages  of  this  my  condition,  be¬ 
yond  so  many  of  my  brethren,  by  special 
providence  indulged  to  me? 

He  hath  all  the  common  duties  of  piety, 
of  charity,  of  sobriety,  to  discharge  with 
fidelity;  for  being  a  gentleman  doth  not 
exempt  him  from  being  a  Christian,  but 
rather  more  strictly  doth  engage  him  to  be 
such  in  a  higher  degree  than  others ;  it  is 

•  1  Cor.  tv.  7.  J  Psal.lxxi.  21.  'Peal.  xxx.  7  ;  xxxi. 
8  ;  xxiii.  5 ;  xxx.  12  j  xvi.  5,  C,  7.  1  Psal.  Cxvi.  12. 
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an  obligation  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him, 
in  return  for  God’s  peculiar  favours,  to  pay 
God  all  due  obedience,  and  to  exercise 
himself  in  all  good  works;  disobedience 
being  a  more  heinous  crime  in  him  than  in 
others,  who  have  not  such  encouragements 
to  serve  God. 

His  obedience  may  be  inculcated  by  those 
arguments  which  Joshua  and  Samuel  did 
use  in  pressing  it  on  the  Israelites :  Only 
(said  Samuel)  fear  the  Lord ,  and  serve  him 
in  truth ;  for  consider  how  great  things  God 
hath  done  for  you.  And,  I  have  given  you 
(saith  God  by  Joshua)  a  land  for  ivhich  ye 
did  not  labour ,  and  cities  ivhich  ye  built  not ; 
and  ye  divell  in  them :  of  the  vineyards  and 
oliveyards  which  ye  planted  not ,  do  ye  eat. 
Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord ,  and  serve  him 
in  sincerity  and  truth.* 

His  disobedience  may  be  aggravated,  as 
Nehemiah  did  that  of  the  Israelites:  They 
took  strong  cities  and  a  fat  land ,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  houses  full  of  all  goods,  wells  digged, 
vineyards  and  oliveyards,  and  fruit-trees  in 
abundance ;  so  they  did  eat  and  were  filled, 
and  became  fat ;  and  delighted  themselves  in 
thy  great  goodness :  nevertheless  they  were 
disobedient,  and  rebelled  against  thee,  and 
cast  thy  law  behind  their  backs  —  They  huve 
not  served  thee  in  their  kingdom,  and  in  thy 
great  goodness,  which  thou  guvest  them  ; 
neither  turned  they  from  their  wicked  works .h 

A  gentleman  hath  more  talents  commit¬ 
ted  to  him,  and  consequently  more  employ¬ 
ment  required  of  him:  it  a  rustic  labourer, 
or  a  mechanic  artisan,  hath  one  talent,  a 
gentleman  hath  ten ;  he  hath  innate  vigour 
of  spirit,  and  height  of  courage  fortified  by 
use  ;  he  hath  accomplishment  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  parts  by  liberal  education ;  he  hath 
the  succours  of  parentage,  alliance,  and 
friendship ;  he  hath  wealth,  he  hath  honour, 
he  hath  power  and  authority,  he  hath  com¬ 
mand  of  time  and  leisure  ;  he  hath  so  many 
precious  and  useful  talents  intrusted  to 
him,  not  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  or 
hidden  under  ground ; 1  not  to  be  squandered 
away  in  private  satisfactions,  but  for  nego¬ 
tiation,  to  be  put  out  to  use,  to  be  improved 
in  the  most  advantageous  w  ay  to  God’s  ser¬ 
viced  Every  talent  doth  require  a  particular 
care  and  pains  to  manage  it  well. 

He  particularly  is  God’s  steward,  in¬ 
trusted  with  God’s  substance  for  the  sus¬ 
tenance  and  supply  of  God’s  family ;  to 
relieve  his  fellow-servants  in  their  need, 

«  I  Sam  xii.  24  ;  Jo9h.  xxiv.  13,  14.  11  Nohem.  if. 

25.  Nc. :  ( Iso.  lxiii.  10  ;  Psnl.  cvi.  0  •,  Jer.  ii.  7  :  I'.zek. 
xvi  7  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  17  ;  2  Sum.  xii.  7  ;  1  Kings  xvi. 
20.)  I  1. nkc  xix.  20  ;  Matt.  xxv.  25.  1  Yl{xr 

uaTiiirxirOi,  Luke  xix.  13-,  ’E;-/*\HrOcu,  Matt.  xxv.  In, 
27,  14. 
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upon  seasonable  occasions,  by  hospitality, 
mercy,  and  charitable  beneficence  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  intimation  of  our  Lord,  Who 
is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom  his 
lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household ,  to 
give  them  their  portion  and  meat  in  due  sea¬ 
son  ?  k  And  according  to  those  apostolical 
precepts.  As  every  one  hath  received  a  gift 
(or  special  favour),  even  so  minister  the 
same  to  one  another ,  as  good  stewards  of 
the  manifold  grace  of  God:  and.  Charge 
the  rich  in  this  world ,  —  that  they  do  good , 
that  they  he  rich  in  good  works ,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  communicate .* 

And  he  that  is  obliged  to  purvey  for  so 
many,  and  so  to  abound  in  good  works, 
how  can  he  want  business  ?  how  can  he 
pretend  to  a  writ  of  ease? 

Surely  that  gentleman  is  very  blind,  and 
very  barren  of  invention,  who  is  to  seek 
for  work  fit  for  him,  or  cannot  easily  dis¬ 
cern  many  employments  belonging  to  him, 
of  great  concern  and  consequence. 

It  is  easy  to  prompt  and  show  him  many 
businesses,  indispensably  belonging  to  him, 
as  such. 

It  is  his  business  to  minister  relief  to  his 
poor  neighbours,  in  their  wants  and  dis¬ 
tresses,  by  his  wealth.  It  is  his  business  to 
direct  and  advise  the  ignorant,  to  comfort 
the  afflicted,  to  reclaim  the  wicked,  and 
encourage  the  good,  by  his  wisdom.  It  is 
his  business  to  protect  the  weak,  to  rescue 
the  oppressed,  to  ease  those  who  groan 
under  heavy  burdens,  by  his  power ;  to  be 
such  a  gentleman,  and  so  employed,  as  Job 
was  ;  who  did  not  eat  his  morsel  alone ,  so 
that  the  fatherless  did  not  eat  thereof;  who 
did  not  withhold  the  poor  from  their  desire, 
or  cause  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail ;  who 
did  not  see  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing, 
or  any  poor  without  covering ;  who  deli¬ 
vered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.m 

It  is  his  business  to  be  hospitable ;  kind 
and  helpful  to  strangers  ;  following  those 
noble  gentlemen,  Abraham  and  Lot,  who 
were  so  ready  to  invite  and  entertain  stran¬ 
gers  with  bountiful  courtesy.0 

It  is  his  business  to  maintain  peace,  and 
appease  dissensions  among  his  neighbours, 
interposing  his  counsel  and  authority  in 
order  thereto :  whereto  he  hath  that  brave 
gentleman,  Moses,  recommended  for  his 
pattern.” 

It  is  his  business  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  his  country  with  his  best 

*  n i  rx  i/TGc »£j> tx  OL'I  —  O'* ,  —  Luke  xii.  42. 
>  1  Pet.  iv.  10;  1  Tim  vi  17,  18.  "Job 

xxxi.  i7,  16.  19;  xxix.  12.  .  "1  Pet.  iv.  9;  Heb.  xiii. 

2;  Horn  xii.  13;  Gen.  xviii.  1  ;  xix.  1.  °  Exod. 

D.  13  ;  Acts  vii.  26 
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endeavours,  and  by  all  his  interest ;  in  which 
practice  the  sacred  history  doth  propound 
divers  gallant  gentlemen  (Joseph,  Moses, 
Samuel,  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  Mordecai,  and 
all  such  renowned  patriots)  to  guide  him.p 

It  his  business  to  govern  his  family  well ; 
to  educate  his  children  in  piety  and  virtue ; 
to  keep  his  servants  in  good  order.11 

It  is  his  business  to  look  to  his  estate, 
and  to  keep  it  from  wasting ;  that  he  may 
sustain  the  repute  of  his  person  and  qua¬ 
lity  with  decency ;  that  he  may  be  furnished 
with  ability  to  do  good,  may  provide  well 
for  his  family,  may  be  hospitable,  may  have 
wherewith  to  help  his  brethren;  for  if, 
according  to  St.  Paul’s  injunction,  a  man 
should  work  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  may 
have  somewhat  to  impart  to  him  that  need- 
eth ,r  then  must  he  that  hath  an  estate  be 
careful  to  preserve  it,  for  the  same  good 
purpose. 

It  is  his  business  to  cultivate  his  mind 
with  knowledge,  with  generous  dispositions, 
with  all  worthy  accomplishments  befitting 
his  condition,  and  qualifying  him  for  ho¬ 
nourable  action;  so  that  he  may  excel,  and 
bear  himself  above  the  vulgar  level,  no  less 
in  real  inward  worth,  than  in  exterior  garb ; 
that  he  be  not  a  gentleman  merely  in  name 
or  show. 

It  is  his  business  (and  that  no  slight  or 
easy  business)  to  eschew  the  vices,  to  check 
the  passions,  to  withstand  the  temptations, 
to  which  his  condition  is  liable ;  *  taking  heed 
that  his  wealth,  honour,  and  power  do  not 
betray  him  unto  pride,  insolence,  or  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  poorer  brethren;  unto  injus¬ 
tice  or  oppression ;  unto  luxury  and  riotous 
excess;  unto  sloth,  stupidity,  forgetfulness 
of  God,  and  irreligious  profaneness. 

It  is  a  business  especially  incumbent  on 
him  to  be  careful  of  his  ways,  that  they 
may  have  good  influence  on  others,  who 
are  apt  to  look  upon  him  as  their  guide 
and  pattern. 

He  should  labour  and  study  to  be  a  leader 
unto  virtue,  and  a  notable  promoter  there¬ 
of  ;  directing  and  exciting  men  thereto  by 
his  exemplary  conversation ;  encouraging 
them  by  his  countenance  and  authority ; 
rewarding  the  goodness  of  meaner  people 
by  his  bounty  and  favour:  he  should  be 
such  a  gentleman  as  Noah,  who  preached 
righteousness  by  his  words  and  works  before 
a  profane  world. 

Such  particular  affairs  hath  every  person 
of  quality,  credit,  wealth,  and  interest,  al¬ 
lotted  to  him  by  God,  and  laid  on  him  as 

•  Arduanam  res  est  opibus  non  tradere  mores. 

P  (Judges  v.  9.)  q  Josh.  xxiv.  15;  Psal.  ci. 
r  Miradidsvxj, — Eph.  iv.  2& 
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duties ;  the  which  to  discharge  faithfully, 
will  enough  employ  a  man,  and  doth  re¬ 
quire  industry,  much  care,  much  pains ; 
excluding  sloth  and  negligence :  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  sluggard  to  be  a  worthy 
gentleman,  virtuously  disposed,  a  charitable 
neighbour,  a  good  patriot,  a  good  husband 
of  his  estate  ;  any  thing  of  that,  to  which 
God,  by  setting  him  in  such  a  station,  doth 
call  him. 

Thus  is  a  gentleman  obliged  to  industry 
in  respect  of  God,  who  justly  doth  exact 
those  labours  of  piety,  charity,  and  all  vir¬ 
tue,  from  him.  Further, 

•2.  He  hath  also  obligations  to  mankind, 
demanding  industry  from  him,  upon  ac¬ 
counts  of  common  humanity,  equity,  and 
ingenuity ;  for 

"How  can  he  fairly  subsist  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  industry  of  mankind,  without  bearing 
a  share  thereof?  How  can  he  well  satisfy 
himself  to  dwell  statelily,  to  feed  daintily, 
to  be  finely  clad,  to  maintain  a  pompous 
retinue,  merely  upon  the  sweat  and  toil  of 
others,  without  himself  rendering  a  com¬ 
pensation,  or  making  some  competent  re¬ 
turns  of  care  and  pain,  redounding  to  the 
good  of  his  neighbour  ? 

How  can  he  justly  claim,  or  reasonably 
expect  from  the  world,  the  respect  agree¬ 
able  to  his  rank,  if  he  doth  not  by  worthy 
performances  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  it .' 
Can  men  be  obliged  to  regard  those,  from 
whom  they  receive  no  good? 

If  no  gentleman  be  tied  to  serve  the 
public,  or  to  yield  help  in  sustaining  the 
common  burdens,  and  supplying  the  needs 
of  mankind,  then  is  the  whole  order  merely 
a  burden,  and  an  offence  to  the  world ;  a 
race  of  drones,  a  pack  of  ciphers,  in  the 
commonwealth,  standing  for  nothing,  de¬ 
serving  no  consideration  or  regard :  and  if 
any  are  bound,  then  all  are ;  for  why  should 
the  whole  burden  lie  on  some,  while  others 
are  exempted? 

It  is  indeed  supposed  that  all  are  bound 
thereto,  seeing  that  all  have  recompenses 
publicly  allowed  to  them  upon  such  consi¬ 
derations  ;  divers  respects  and  privileges 
peculiar  to  the  order,  grounded  upon  this 
supposition,  that  they  deserve  such  advan¬ 
tages  by  conferring  notable  benefit  to  the 
public ;  the  which  indeed  it  were  an  arro¬ 
gance  to  seek,  and  an  iniquity  to  accept, 
for  doing  nothing. 

It  is  an  insufferable  pride  for  any  man 
to  pretend  or  conceit  himself  to  differ  so 
much  from  his  brethren,  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  live  in  ease  and  sloth,  while  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  subject  to  continual 
toil  and  trouble.  Moreover, 
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3.  A  gentleman  is  bound  to  be  indus¬ 
trious  for  his  own  sake ;  it  is  a  duty  which 
he  oweth  to  himself,  to  his  honour,  to  his 
interest,  to  his  welfare.  He  cannot  with¬ 
out  industry  continue  like  himself,  or  main¬ 
tain  the  honour  and  repute  becoming  his 
quality  and  state,  or  secure  himself  from 
contempt  and  disgrace ;  for  to  be  honour¬ 
able  and  slothful  are  things  inconsistent, 
seeing  honour  doth  not  grow,  nor  can  sub¬ 
sist,  without  undertaking  worthy  designs, 
constantly  pursuing  them,  and  happily  a- 
chieving  them  ;  it  is  the  fruit  and  reward 
of  such  actions,  which  are  not  performed 
■with  ease. 

External  respect  and  a  semblance  of 
honour,  for  the  sake  of  public  order,  may 
be  due  to  an  exterior  rank  or  title :  but  to 
pay  this,  is  not  to  honour  the  person,  but 
his  title  ;  because  it  is  supposed,  that  men 
of  real  worth  and  use  do  bear  it ;  or  lest, 
by  refusing  it  to  one,  the  whole  order  may 
seem  disrespected:  but  yet  true  honour, 
or  mental  esteem,  is  not  due  upon  such  ac¬ 
counts  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  render  it  unto 
any  person,  who  doth  not  by  worthy  quali¬ 
ties  and  good  deeds  appear  to  merit  it. 

Nor  can  a  gentleman  without  industry 
uphold  his  real  interests  against  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  envy,  of  treachery,  of  flattery, 
of  sycophantry,  of  avarice,  to  which  his 
condition  is  obnoxious:  to  preserve  his 
wealth  and  estate,  which  are  the  supports 
of  his  quality,  he  must  endure  care  and 
pains ;  otherwise  he  will  by  greedy  harpies 
and  crafty  lurchers  be  rifled  or  cozened  of 
his  substance ;  it  will  of  itself  go  to  wreck, 
and  be  embezzled  by  negligence. 

He  c;uinot  without  industry  guard  his 
personal  welfare  from  manifold  inconve¬ 
niences,  molestations,  and  mischiefs  ;  idle¬ 
ness  itself  will  be  very  troublesome  and 
irksome  to  him.  His  time  will  lie  upon 
his  hands,  as  a  pestering  incumbrance. 
His  mind  will  be  infested  with  various  dis¬ 
tractions  and  distempers ;  vain  and  sad 
thoughts,  foul  lusts,  and  unquiet  passions 
will  spring  up  therein,  as  weeds  in  a  ne¬ 
glected  soil.  His  body  will  languish  and 
become  destitute  of  health,  of  vigour,  of 
activity,  for  want  of  due  exercise.  All  the 
mischiefs,  which  naturally  do  spring  from 
sloth  and  stupidity  will  seize  upon  him. 

4.  Thus,  upon  various  accounts,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  is  engaged  to  business,  and  con¬ 
cerned  to  exercise  industry  therein :  we 
may  add,  that  indeed  the  very  nature  of 
gentility,  or  the  true  notion  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  doth  imply  so  much. 

For  what,  1  pray,  is  a  gentleman,  what 
properties  hath  he,  what  qualities  are  cha- 
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racteristical  or  peculiar  to  him,  whereby 
he  is  distinguished  from  others,  and  raised 
above  the  vulgar  ?  Are  they  not  especially 
two,  courage  and  courtesy?  which  he  that 
wanteth,  is  not  otherwise  than  equivocally 
a  gentleman,  as  an  image  or  a  carcass  is  a 
man;  without  which,  gentility  in  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  degree  is  no  more  than  a  vain  show 
or  an  empty  name:  and  these  plainly  do 
involve  industry,  do  exclude  slothfulness; 
for  courage  doth  prompt  boldly  to  under¬ 
take,  and  resolutely  to  despatch  great  en¬ 
terprises  and  employments  of  difficulty:  it 
is  not  seen  in  a  flaunting  garb,  or  strutting 
deportment;  not  in  hectorly,  ruffian-like 
swaggering  or  huffing ;  not  in  high  looks 
or  big  words;  but  in  stout  and  gallant 
deeds,  employing  vigour  of  mind  and  heart 
to  achieve  them :  how  can  a  man  otherwise 
approve  himself  for  courageous,  than  by 
signalizing  himself  in  such  a  way  ? 

And  for  courtesy,  how  otherwise  can  it 
be  well  displayed  than  in  sedulous  activity 
for  the  good  of  men  ?  It  surely  doth  not 
consist  in  modish  forms  of  address,  or 
complimental  expressions,  or  hollow  pro¬ 
fessions,  commonly  void  of  meaning  or  of 
sincerity ;.  but  in  real  performances  of  be¬ 
neficence,  when  occasion  doth  invite,  and 
in  waiting  for  opportunities  to  do  good ; 
the  which  practice  is  accompanied  with 
some  care  and  pain,  adding  a  price  to  it; 
for  an  easy  courtesy  is  therefore  small,  be¬ 
cause  easy,  and  may  be  deemed  to  proceed 
rather  from  ordinary  humanity,  than  from 
gentle  disposition  ;  so  that,  in  fine,  he  alone 
doth  appear  truly  a  gentleman,  who  hath 
the  heart  to  undergo  hard  tasks  for  public 
good,  and  willingly  taketh  pains  to  oblige 
his  neighbours  and  friends. 

5.  The  work  indeed  of  gentlemen  is 
not  so  gross,  but  it  may  be  as  smart  and 
painful  as  any  other.  For  all  hard  work  is 
not  manual;  there  are  other  instruments 
of  action  beside  the  plough,  the  spade,  the 
hammer,  the  shuttle :  nor  doth  every  work 
produce  sweat,  and  visible  tiring  of  body: 
the  head  may  work  hard  in  contrivance  of 
good  designs ;  the  tongue  may  be  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  dispensing  advice,  persuasion,  com¬ 
fort,  and  edification  in  virtue  ;  a  man  may 
bestir  himself  in  going  about  to  do  good: 
these  are  works  employing  the  cleanly  in¬ 
dustry  of  a  gentleman. 

6.  In  such  works  it  was,  that  the  truest 
and  greatest  pattern  of  gentility  that  ever 
was,  did  employ  himself.  Who  was  that  ? 
Even  our  Lord  himself ;  for  he  had  no 
particular  trade  or  profession :  no  man  can 
be  more  loose  from  any  engagement  to  the 
world  than  he  was;  no  man  had  less  need 
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of  business  or  pains-taking  than  he ;  for  he 
had  a  vast  estate,  being  heir  of  all  things , 
all  the  world  being  at  his  disposal ;  yea, 
infinitely  more,  it  being  in  his  power  with 
a  word  to  create  whatever  he  would  to 
serve  his  need  or  satisfy  his  pleasure ;  om¬ 
nipotency  being  his  treasure  and  supply ; 
he  had  a  retinue  of  angels  to  wait  on  him, 
and  minister  to  him ;  whatever  sufficiency 
any  man  can  fancy  to  himself  to  dispense 
with  his  taking  pains,  that  had  he  in  a  far 
higher  degree : s  yet  did  he  find  work  for 
himself,  and  continually  was  employed  in 
performing  service  to  God,  and  imparting 
benefits  to  men;  nor  was  ever  industry 
exercised  upon  earth  comparable  to  his. 

Gentlemen,  therefore,  would  do  well  to 
make  him  the  pattern  of  their  life,  to  whose 
industry  they  must  be  beholden  for  their 
salvation :  in  order  whereto  w7e  recommend 
them  to  his  grace. 

SERMON  LIV. 

OF  INDUSTRY  IN  OUR  PARTICULAR  CALLING, 
AS  SCHOLARS. 

Rom.  xii.  11 _ Not  slothful  in  business. 

I  proceed  to  the  other  sort  of  persons, 
whom  we  did  propound,  namely, 

II.  Scholars ;  and  that  on  them  parti¬ 
cularly  great  engagements  do  lie  to  be 
industrious,  is  most  evident  from  various 
considerations. 

The  nature  and  design  of  this  calling 
doth  suppose  industry ;  the  matter  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  it  doth  require  industry  ;  the  worth 
of  it  doth  highly  deserve  industry.  We 
are,  in  special  gratitude  to  God,  in  charity 
to  men,  in  due  regard  to  ourselves,  bound 
unto  it. 

1.  First,  I  say,  the  nature  and  design  of 
our  calling  doth  suppose  industry :  There 
is  (saith  the  divine  Preacher)  a  man  whose 
labour  is  in  wisdom ,  in  knowledge ,  and  in 
equity A  Such  men  are  scholars ;  so  that 
we  are  indeed  no  scholars,  but  absurd 
usurpers  of  the  name,  if  we  are  not  labo¬ 
rious  ;  for  what  is  a  scholar,  but  one  who 
retireth  his  person,  and  avocateth  his  mind 
from  other  occupations,  and  worldly  en¬ 
tertainments,  that  he  may  vacare 

studiis ,  employ  his  mind  and  leisure  on 
study  and  learning,  in  the  search  of  truth, 
the  quest  of  knowledge,  the  improvement 
of  his  reason.  Wherefore  an  idle  scholar, 
a  lazy  student,  a  sluggish  man  of  learning, 
is  nonsense. b 

What  is  learning,  but  a  diligent  atten- 

•  Is*,  lilt  11.  *  Eccles.  11.  SI.  » 

‘/•otu'xocTiu/f  iv  iixou'.ot  — Keel,  xxxviii.  24. 
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dance  to  instruction  of  masters,  skilled  in 
any  knowledge,  and  conveying  their  no¬ 
tions  to  us  in  word  or  writing? 

What  is  study,  but  an  earnest,  steady, 
persevering  application  of  mind  to  some 
matter,  on  which  we  fix  our  thoughts,  with 
intent  to  see  through  it  ?  What,  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  language,  are  these  scholastic  occu¬ 
pations,  but  inclining  the  ear ,  and  applying 
our  heart  to  understanding  ? c  than  which 
commonly  there  is  nothing  more  laborious, 
more  straining  nature,  and  more  tiring  our 
spirits ;  whence  it  is  well  compared  to  the 
most  painful  exercises  of  body  and  soul. 

The  Wise  Man,  advising  men  to  seek- 
wisdom,  the  which  is  the  proper  design  of 
our  calling,  doth  intimate  that  work  to  be 
like  digging  in  the  mines  for  silver,  and 
like  searching  all  about  for  concealed  trea¬ 
sure  ;  than  which  there  can  hardly  be  any 
more  difficult  and  painful  task  :  //"(saith  he) 
thou  seehest  her  as  silver ,  and  searchest  for 
her  as  for  hid  treasures ,  then  shalt  thou  un¬ 
derstand .d  Otherwhere  he  compareth  the 
same  work  to  assiduous  watching  and  wait¬ 
ing,  like  that  of  a  guard  ora  client,  which 
are  the  greatest  instances  of  diligence  : 
Blessed  (saith  he,  or  Wisdom  by  him  saith , 
Blessed)  is  the  man  that  heareth  me ,  watch¬ 
ing  daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts 
of  my  doors.e 

Wherefore,  if  we  will  approve  ourselves 
to  be  what  we  are  called,  and  what  we  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  ;  if  we  will  avoid  being  impos¬ 
tors,  assuming  a  name  not  due  to  us,  we 
must  not  be  slothful.  Further, 

2.  The  matter  and  extent  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  doth  require  industry  from  us :  the 
matter  of  it,  which  is  truth  and  knowledge ; 
the  extent,  which  is  very  large  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  taking  in  all  truth,  all  know¬ 
ledge,  worthy  our  study,  and  useful  for  the 
designs  of  it. 

Our  business  is  to  find  truth  ;  the  which, 
even  in  matters  of  high  importance,  is  not 
easily  to  be  discovered ;  being  as  a  vein  of 
silver,  encompassed  with  earth  and  mixed 
with  dross,  deeply  laid  in  the  obscurity  of 
things,  wrapt  up  in  false  appearances,  en¬ 
tangled  with  objections,  and  perplexed  with 
debates ;  being  therefore  not  readily  dis¬ 
coverable,  especially  by  minds  clouded  with 
prejudices,  lusts,  passions,  partial  affec¬ 
tions,  appetites  of  honour  and  interest; 
whence  to  descry  it  requireth  the  most 
curious  observation  and  solicitous  circum¬ 
spection  that  can  be ;  together  with  great 
pains  in  the  preparation  and  purgation  of 
our  minds  toward  the  inquiry  of  it. 

Our  business  is  to  attain  knowledge, 

*  i'rov.  ii  2.  d  Prov.  ii.  4,  5.  •  Prov.  viii.  31  i 
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not  concerning  obvious  and  vulgar  matters, 
but  about  sublime,  abstruse,  intricate,  and 
knotty  subjects,  remote  from  common  ob¬ 
servation  and  sense ;  to  get  sure  and  exact 
notions  about  which  will  try  the  best  forces 
of  our  mind  with  their  utmost  endeavours ; 
in  firmly  settling  principles,  in  strictly  de¬ 
ducing  consequences,  in  orderly  digesting 
conclusions,  in  faithfully  retaining  what  we 
learn  by  our  contemplation  and  study. 

And  if  to  get  a  competent  knowledge 
about  a  few  things,  or  to  be  reasonably 
skilful  in  any  sort  of  learning,  be  difficult, 
how  much  industry  doth  it  require  to  be 
well  seen  in  many,  or  to  have  waded  through 
the  vast  compass  of  learning,  in  no  part 
whereof  a  scholar  may  conveniently  or 
handsomely  be  ignorant;  seeing  there  is 
such  a  connection  of  things,  and  depend¬ 
ence  of  notions,  that  one  part  of  learning 
doth  confer  light  to  another,  that  a  man 
can  hardly  well  understand  any  thing  with¬ 
out  knowing  divers  other  things ;  that  he 
will  be  a  lame  scholar,  who  hath  not  an 
insight  into  many  kinds  of  knowledge ;  that 
he  can  hardly  be  a  good  scholar  who  is  not 
a  general  one. 

To  understand  so  many  languages,  which 
are  the  shells  of  knowledge  ;  to  compre¬ 
hend  so  many  sciences,  full  of  various  the¬ 
orems  and  problems ;  to  peruse  so  many 
histories  of  ancient  and  modern  times ;  to 
know  the  world,  both  natural  and  human ; 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  various  inven¬ 
tions,  inquiries,  opinions,  and  controversies 
of  learned  men ;  to  skill  the  arts  of  expres¬ 
sing  our  mind,  and  imparting  our  concep¬ 
tions  with  advantage,  so  as  to  instruct  or 
persuade  others  ;  these  are  works  indeed, 
which  will  exercise  and  strain  all  our  facul¬ 
ties  (our  reason,  our  fancy,  our  memory)  in 
painful  study. 

The  knowledge  of  such  things  is  not  in¬ 
nate  to  us ;  it  doth  not  of  itself  spring  up 
in  our  minds ;  it  is  not  any  ways  incident 
by  chance,  or  infused  by  grace  (except 
rarely  by  miracle;)  common  observation 
doth  not  produce  it ;  it  cannot  be  purchased 
at  any  rate,  except  by  that,  for  which  it  was 
said  of  old,  the  gods  sell  all  things*  that  is 
for  pains  ;  without  which,  the  best  wit  and 
greatest  capacity  may  not  render  a  man 
learned,  as  the  best  soil  will  not  yield  good 
fruit  or  grain,  if  they  be  not  planted  or 
sown  therein. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  what  a  scholar 
Solomon  was:  beside  his  skill  in  politics, 
which  was  his  principal  faculty  and  profes¬ 
sion,  whereby  he  did  with  admirable  dex¬ 
terity  and  prudence  manage  the  affairs  of 
♦  I)ii  laboribus  omnia  vendunt. 
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that  great  kingdom,  judging  his  people ,  and 
discerning  what  was  good  and  bad, f  accu¬ 
rately  dispensing  justice ;  settling  his  coun¬ 
try  in  a  most  flourishing  state  of  peace, 
order,  plenty,  and  wealth;  largely  extend¬ 
ing  his  territory ;  so  that  his  wisdom  of  this 
kind  was  famous  over  the  earth:  beside,  I 
say,  this  civil  wisdom,  he  had  an  exquisite 
skill  in  natural  philosophy  and  medicine ; 
for  he  spake  of  trees ,  or  plants,  from  the 
cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon ,  even  unto  the  hys¬ 
sop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake 
also  of  beasts ,  and  of  fowl ,  and  of  creeping 
things ,  and  of  fishes. g 

He  was  well  versed  in  mathematics  ;  for 
it  is  said,  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east-coun¬ 
try ,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt ; h  the 
wisdom  of  which  nations  did  consist  in  those 
sciences.  And  of  his  mechanic  skill  he  left 
for  a  monument  the  most  glorious  struc¬ 
ture  that  ever  stood  on  earth. 

He  was  very  skilful  in  poetry  and  music; 
for  he  did  himself  compose  above  a  thousand 
songs ;  ■  whereof  one  yet  extant  declareth 
the  loftiness  of  his  fancy,  the  richness  of 
his  vein,  and  the  elegancy  of  his  style. 

He  had  great  ability  in  rhetoric ;  accor¬ 
ding  to  that  in  Wisdom,  God  granted  me 
to  speak  as  I  would;  and  that  in  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  The  preacher  sought  to  find  out  ac¬ 
ceptable  words;*  a  great  instance  of  which 
faculty  we  have  in  that  admirable  prayer 
of  his  composure  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple. 

He  did  wonderfully  excel  in  ethics  ;  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  spake  three  thousand  pro¬ 
verbs ,  or  moral  aphorisms  ;  and  moreover 
(saith  Ecclesiastes)  because  the  preacher  was 
wise ,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge; 
yea ,  he  gave  good  heed ,  and  sought  out ,  and 
set  in  order  many  proverbs ; k  the  which  did 
contain  a  great  variety  of  notable  observa¬ 
tions,  and  useful  directions  for  common  life, 
couched  in  pithy  expressions. 

As  for  theology,  as  the  study  of  that 
was  the  chief  study  to  which  he  exhorteth 
others  (as  to  the  head,  or  principal  part, 
of  wisdom ,’)  so  questionless  he  was  him¬ 
self  most  conversant  therein ;  for  proof 
whereof  he  did  leave  so  many  excellent 
theorems  and  precepts  of  divinity  to  us. 

In  fine,  there  is  no  sort  of  knowledge,  to 
which  he  did  not  apply  his  study :  witness 
himself  in  those  words,  I  gave  my  heart  to 
seek  und  search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all 
things  that  are  done  under  heaven.m 

<  1  King9  iii.  9.  *  1  Kings  iv.  20,  25  ;  x.  27  ;  iv. 

24,  &c.  x.  6.  24  ;  iv.  33.  b  1  Kings  iv.  30.  »  1  Kings 

iv.  32.  J  Wisd.  vii.  15;  Eccles.  xii.  10;  1  Kings  vifi. 
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Such  a  scholar  was  he  ;  and  such  if  we 
have  a  noble  ambition  to  be,  we  must  use 
the  course  he  did ;  which  was  first  in  his 
heart  to  prefer  wisdom  before  all  worldly 
things ;  then  to  pray  to  God  for  it,  or  for 
his  blessing  in  our  quest  of  it ;  then  to  use 
the  means  of  attaining  it,  diligent  search¬ 
ing  and  hard  study ;  for  that  this  was  his 
method  he  telleth  us  :  I  (saith  he)  applied 
my  heart  to  know ,  and  to  search,  and  to  seek 
out  wisdom ,  and  the  reason  of  things ." 

Such  considerations  show  the  necessity 
of  industry  for  a  scholar.  But, 

3.  The  worth,  and  excellency,  and  great 
utility,  together  with  the  pleasantness  of  his 
vocation,  deserving  the  highest  industry, 
do  superadd  much  obligation  thereto. 

We  are  much  bound  to  be  diligent  out 
of  ingenuity,  and  in  gratitude  to  God,  who 
by  his  gracious  providence  hath  assigned 
to  us  a  calling  so  worthy,  an  employment 
so  comfortable,  a  w'ay  of  life  no  less  com¬ 
modious,  beneficial,  and  delightful  to  our¬ 
selves,  than  serviceable  to  God,  and  useful 
for  the  world. 

If  we  had  our  option  and  choice,  what 
calling  could  we  desire  before  this  of  any 
whereto  men  are  affixed?  How  could  we 
better  employ  our  mind,  or  place  our  la¬ 
bour,  or  spend  our  time,  or  pass  our  pil¬ 
grimage  in  this  world,  than  in  scholastical 
occupations  ? 

It  were  hard  to  reckon  up,  or  to  express, 
the  numberless  great  advantages  of  this 
calling :  I  shall  therefore  only  touch  some, 
which  readily  fall  under  my  thought,  re¬ 
commending  its  value  to  us. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  design  whereof  con- 
spireth  with  the  general  end  of  our  being ; 
the  perfection  of  our  nature  in  its  endow¬ 
ments,  and  the  fruition  of  it  in  its  best 
operations. 

It  is  a  calling,  which  doth  not  employ  us 
in  bodily  toil,  in  worldly  care,  in  pursuit  of 
trivial  affairs,  in  sordid  drudgeries;  but 
in  those  angelical  operations  of  soul,  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  and  attainment  of 
wisdom ;  which  are  the  worthiest  exercises 
of  our  reason,  and  sweetest  entertainments 
of  our  mind;  the  most  precious  wealth, 
and  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  our  soul ; 
whereby  our  faculties  are  improved,  are 
polished  and  refined,  are  enlarged  in  thei? 
power  and  use  by  habitual  accessions:  the 
which  are  conducible  to  our  own  greatest 
profit  and  benefit,  as  serving  to  rectify  our 
wills,  to  compose  our  affections,  to  guide 
our  lives  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  to  bring  us 
unto  felicity.0 

Itisacalling,  which,  beingduly  followed, 
°  Eccles.  vii.  23.  °  Prov.  ii.  4,  10,  11. 
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will  most  sever  us  from  the  vulgar  sort  of 
men,  and  advance  us  above  the  common 
pitch ;  enduing  us  with  light  to  see  further 
than  other  men,  disposing  us  to  affect  better 
things,  and  to  slight  those  meaner  objects 
of  human  desire,  on  which  men  commonly 
dote ;  freeing  us  from  the  erroneous  con¬ 
ceits  and  from  the  perverse  affections  of 
common  people.  It  is  said,  Wa»»*  ufant 
0/  f/.a6ovn;  y  ou  u  ua.— ct. .  men  of  leamiillg  are 
double-sighted:  but  it  is  true,  that  in  many 
cases  they  see  infinitely  further  than  a  vul¬ 
gar  sight  doth  reach.  And  if  a  man  by 
serious  study  doth  acquire  a  clear  and  solid 
judgment  of  things,  so  as  to  assign  to  each 
‘its  due  weight  and  price ;  if  he  accordingly 
bd  inclined  in  his  heart  to  affect  and  pursue 
them ;  if  from  clear  and  right  notions  of 
things,  a  meek  and  ingenuous  temper  of 
mind,  a  command  and  moderation  of  pas¬ 
sions,  a  firm  integrity,  and  a  cordial  love 
of  goodness  do  spring,  he  thereby  becometh 
another  kind  of  thing,  much  different  from 
those  brutish  men  (beasts  of  the  people) 
who  blindly  follow  the  motions  of  their 
sensual  appetite,  or  the  suggestions  of  their 
fancy,  or  their  mistaken  prejudices. 

It  is  a  calling  which  hath  these  consi¬ 
derable  advantages,  that,  by  virtue  of  im¬ 
provement  therein,  wre  can  see  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  guide  ourselves  by  our  own 
reasons,  not  being  led  blindfold  about,  or 
depending  precariously  on  the  conduct  of 
others,  in  matters  of  highest  concern  to 
us ;  that  we  are  exempted  from  giddy  cre¬ 
dulity,  from  wavering  levity,  from  fond 
admiration  of  persons  and  things,  being 
able  to  distinguish  of  things,  and  to  settle 
our  judgments  about  them,  and  to  get  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  assuring 
to  us  their  true  nature  and  worth ;  that  we 
are  also  thereby  rescued  from  admiring 
ourselves,  and  that  overweening  self-con- 
ceitedness,  of  which  the  Wise  Man  saith, 
The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason. v 

It  is  a  calling,  whereby  we  are  qualified 
and  enabled  to  do  God  service;  to  gratify 
his  desires,  to  promote  his  honour,  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  interests;  to  render  his  name 
glorious  in  the  world,  by  teaching,  main¬ 
taining,  and  propagating  his  truth ;  by  per¬ 
suading  men  to  render  their  due  love,  re¬ 
verence,  and  obedience  to  him ;  than  which 
we  can  have  no  more  honourable  or  satis¬ 
factory  employment ;  more  like  to  that  of 
the  glorious  and  blessed  spirits. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  due  prosecution 
whereof  doth  ingratiate  us  with  God,  and 
procurcth  his  favour ;  rendering  us  fit  ob- 

t  Prov.  xxvi.  1U. 
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jects  of  his  love,  and  entitling  us  thereto  in 
regard  to  our  qualities  and  recompense  of 
our  works:  for  God  lovetk  none  but  him 
that  dwelleth  ivith  wisdom :  and,  So  shalt 
thou  find  favour  and  good  understanding  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man .q 

It  is  a  calling,  whereby  with  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  we  may  benefit  men,  and  deserve 
well  of  the  world;  drawing  men  to  the 
knowledge  and  service  of  God,  reclaiming 
them  from  error  and  sin,  rescuing  them 
from  misery,  and  conducting  them  to  hap¬ 
piness  ;  by  clear  instruction,  by  faithful  ad¬ 
monition,  by  powerful  exhortation.  And 
what  can  be  more  noble,  than  to  be  the 
lights  of  the  world,  the  guides  of  practice 
to  men,  the  authors  of  so  much  good,  so 
egregious  benefactors  to  mankind? 

‘  It  is  a  calling  most  exempt  from  the 
cares,  the  crosses,  the  turmoils,  the  factious 
jars,  the  anxious  intrigues,  the  vexatious 
molestations  of  the  world ;  its  business  lying 
out  of  the  road  of  those  mischiefs,  wholly 
lying  in  solitary  retirement,  or  being  trans¬ 
acted  in  the  most  innocent  and  ingenuous 
company. 

It  is  a  calling  least  subject  to  any  danger 
or  disappointment ;  wherein  we  may  well 
be  assured  not  to  miscarry  or  lose  our  la¬ 
bour  ;  for  the  merchant  indeed  by  manifold 
accidents  may  lose  his  voyage,  or  find  a  bad 
market ;  the  husbandman  may  plough  and 
sow  in  vain :  but  the  student  hardly  can  fail 
of  improving  his  stock,  and  reaping  a  good 
crop  of  knowledge ;  especially  if  he  study 
with  a  conscientious  mind,  and  pious  reve¬ 
rence  to  God,  imploring  his  gracious  help 
and  blessing. 

it  is  a  calling,  the  industry  used  wherein 
doth  abundantly  recompense  itself,  by  the 
pleasure  and  sweetness  which  it  carrieth  in 
it ;  so  that  the  more  pains  one  taketh,  the 
more  delight  he  findeth,  feeling  himself 
proportionably  to  grow  in  knowledge,  and 
that  his  work  becometh  continually  more 
easy  to  him. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  business  whereof  doth 
so  exercise  as  not  to  weary,  so  entertain  as 
not  to  cloy  us ;  being  not  (as  other  occupa¬ 
tions  are)  a  drawing  in  a  mill,  or  a  nauseous 
tedious  repetition  of  the  same  work ;  but  a 
continued  progress  towards  fresh  objects; 
our  mind  not  being  staked  to  one  or  a  few 
poor  matters,  but  having  immense  fields  of 
contemplation,  wherein  it  may  everlasting¬ 
ly  expatiate,  with  great  proficiency  and 
pleasure.* 

It  is  a  calling,  which  doth  ever  afford 
plentiful  fruit,  even  in  regard  to  the  con- 

*  r*j eot/rxw  y  cni  troXAot  bibcurzoy, ivog. 
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veniences  of  this  present  and  temporal 
state ;  the  which  sufficiently  will  requite 
the  pains  expended  thereon :  for  if  we  be 
honestly  industrious,  we  shall  not  want  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  succeeding,  we  shall  not  want  a 
competence  of  wealth,  of  reputation,  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  world:  for  concerning  wisdom, 
which  is  the  result  of  honest  study,  the 
Wise  Man  telleth  us,  Biches  and  honour 
are  with  her ,  yea ,  durable  riches  and  right¬ 
eousness  :  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right 
hand ,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  ho¬ 
nour  :  Exalt  her ,  and  she  shall  promote  thee ; 
she  shall  bring  thee  to  honour ,  when  thou 
dost  embrace  her ;  she  shall  give  to  thine 
head  an  ornament  of  grace,  a  crown  of  glory 
shall  she  deliver  to  thee.T  In  common  ex¬ 
perience,  the  wealth  of  the  mind  doth 
qualify  for  employments,  which  have  good 
recompenses  annexed  to  them ;  and  neither 
God  nor  man  will  suffer  him  long  to  want, 
who  is  endowed  with  worthy  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  knowledge.  It  was  a  ridiculous 
providence  in  Nero,  that  if  he  should  chance 
to  lose  his  empire,  he  might  live  by  fiddling : 
yet  his  motto  was  good  ;  and  Dionysius, 
another  tyrant,  found  the  benefit  of  it ; 
■7-i^yiov  Tara  ya'ia  -rjsips/,  he  that  hath  any 
good  art,  hath  therein  an  estate,  and  land 
in  every  place ;  he  is  secured  against  being 
reduced  to  extremity  of  any  misfortune  : 
Wisdom  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  is  a  defence , 
and  money  is  a  defence ;  but  the  excellency 
of  knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life  to 
them  that  have  it.*  Money  is  a  defence,  of 
which  fortune  may  bereave  us ;  but  wisdom 
is  beyond  its  attacks,  being  a  treasure 
seated  in  a  place  inaccessible  to  external 
impressions. 

And  as  a  learned  man  cannot  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  substance ;  so  he  cannot  want  cre¬ 
dit,  having  such  an  ornament,  than  which 
none  hath  a  more  general  estimation ;  and 
which  can  be  of  low  rate  only  among  that 
sort  of  folk,  to  whom  Solomon  saith,  How 
long ,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity  ? 
—  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?  It  is  that 
which  recommendeth  a  man  in  all  company , 
and  procureth  regard,  every  one  yielding 
attention  and  acceptance  to  instructive, 
neat,  apposite  discourse  (that  which  the 
scripture  calleth  acceptable,  pleasant ,  gra¬ 
cious  words;')  men  think  themselves  obliged 
thereby,  by  receiving  information  and  sa¬ 
tisfaction  from  it ;  and  accordingly,  Every 
man  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  shall  kiss  his  lips 
that  giveth  a  right  answer  ;  and  — for  the 
grace  of  his  lips  the  king  shall  be  his  friend; 

T  Prov.  viii.  18 ;  iil.  16  ;  iv.  8,  9.  *  Keel.  vii.  12. 
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to  his  wisdom.— Prov.  i.  22,  7  ;  xxii.  17. 


and,  the  words  of  a  wise  man's  mouth  are 
gracious .u  It  is  that,  an  eminency  wherein 
purchaseth  lasting  fame,  and  a  life  after 
death,  in  the  good  memory  and  opinion  of 
posterity :  Many  shall  commend  his  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  so  long  as  the  world  endureth, 
it  shall  not  be  blotted  out :  his  memorial  shall 
not  depart  away,  and  his  name  shall  live 
from  generation  to  generation.'1  A  fame  no 
less  great,  and  far  more  innocent,  than  acts 
of  chivalry  and  martial  prowess ;  for  is  not 
Aristotle  as  renowned  for  teaching  the 
world  with  his  pen,  as  Alexander  for  con¬ 
quering  it  with  his  sword  ?  Is  not  one  far 
oftener  mentioned  than  the  other  ?  Do  not 
men  hold  themselves  much  more  obliged 
to  the  learning  of  the  philosopher,  than  to 
the  valour  of  the  warrior  ?  Indeed  the  fame 
of  all  others  is  indebted  to  the  pains  of  the 
scholar,  and  could  not  subsist  but  with  and 
by  his  fame :  Dignum  laude  virum  Musa 
vetat  mori ;  learning  consecrateth  itself  and 
its  subject  together  to  immortal  remem¬ 
brance. 

It  is  a  calling  that  fitteth  a  man  for  all 
conditions  and  fortunes ;  so  that  he  can 
enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation,  and  sus¬ 
tain  adversity  with  comfort :  he  that  loveth 
a  book  will  never  want  a  faithful  friend,  a 
wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheerful  compa¬ 
nion,  an  effectual  comforter.  By  study,  by 
reading,  by  thinking,  one  may  innocently 
divert  and  pleasantly  entertain  himself,  as 
in  all  weathers,  so  in  all  fortunes. 

In  fine,  it  is  a  calling,  which  Solomon, 
who  had  curiously  observed  and  exactly 
compared  and  scanned,  by  reason  and  by 
experience,  all  other  occupations  and  ways 
of  life,  did  prefer  above  all  others ;  and  we 
may  presume  would  sooner  have  parted 
with  his  royal  state,  than  with  his  learning ; 
for  Wisdom  (saith  he)  is  the  principal  thing , 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  get¬ 
ting  get  understanding and,  Then  I  saw 
(then,  that  is,  after  a  serious  disquisition 
and  discussion  of  things,  I  saw)  that  wisdom 
excelleth  folly  (that  is,  knowledge  excelleth 
ignorance)  as  light  excelleth  darkness .* 

These  things  and  much  more  may  be 
said  of  learning  in  general ;  but  if  more 
distinctly  we  survey  each  part,  and  each 
object  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  each  doth 
yield  considerable  emoluments  and  delights, 
benefit  to  our  soul,  advantage  to  our  life ; 
satisfaction  to  our  mind. 

The  observation  of  things,  and  collection 
of  experiments,  how  doth  it  enrich  the  mind 
with  ideas,  and  breed  a  kind  of  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  all  things,  so  that  nothing 

“  Prov.  xxiv.  20:  xxli.  11  ;  Ecclrs.  x.  12. 
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doth  surprise  us,  or  strike  our  mind  with 
astonishment  and  admiration !  And  if  our 
eye  be  not  satisfied  with  seeing ,  nor  our  ear 
Jilted  with  hearing  J  how  much  less  is  our 
mind  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of  specu¬ 
lating  and  observing  that  immense  variety 
of  objects  subject  to  its  view ! 

The  exercise  of  our  mind  in  rational  dis¬ 
cursiveness  about  things  in  quest  of  truth ; 
canvassing  questions,  examining  arguments 
for  and  against ;  how  greatly  doth  it  better 
us,  fortifying  our  natural  parts,  enabling 
us  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  objects  without 
roving,  inuring  us  to  weigh  and  resolve, 
and  judge  well  about  matters  proposed ; 
preserving  us  from  being  easily  abused  by 
captious  fallacies,  gulled  by  specious  pre¬ 
tences,  tossed  about  with  every  doubt  or 
objection  started  before  us ! 

In\-ention  of  any  kind  (in  discerning  the 
causes  of  abstruse  effects,  in  resolving  hard 
problems,  in  demonstrating  theorems,  in 
framing  composures  of  witty  description, 
or  forcible  persuasion),  how  much  doth  it 
exceed  the  pleasure  of  hunting  for  any 
game,  or  of  combating  for  any  victory ! 
Do  any  man’s  children  so  much  please  him, 
as  these  creatures  of  his  brain  ? 

The  reading  of  books,  what  is  it  but  con¬ 
versing  with  the  wisest  men  of  all  ages  and 
all  countries,  who  thereby  communicate  to 
us  their  most  deliberate  thoughts,  choicest 
notions,  and  best  inventions,  couched  in 
good  expression,  and  digested  in  exact 
method  ? 

And  as  to  the  particular  matters  or  ob¬ 
jects  of  study,  all  have  their  use  and  plea¬ 
sure.  I  shall  only  touch  them. 

The  very  initial  studies  of  tongues  and 
grammatical  literature  are  very  profitable 
and  necessary,  as  the  inlets  to  knowledge, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  understand  wise 
men  speaking  their  sense  in  their  own 
terms  and  lively  strain,  whereby  especially 
we  are  assisted  to  drink  sacred  knowledge 
out  of  the  fountains,  the  divine  oracles. 

Luther  would  not  part  with  a  little  He¬ 
brew  he  had  for  all  the  Turkish  empire. 

Rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  conveying  our 
thoughts  to  others  by  speech  with  advan¬ 
tages  of  clearness,  force,  and  elegancy,  so 
as  to  instruct,  to  persuade,  to  delight  the 
auditors ;  of  how  great  benefit  is  it,  if  it  be 
well  used !  How  much  may  it  conduce  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  edification  of  men! 
What  hath  been  a  more  effectual  instru¬ 
ment  of  doing  good,  and  working  wonders 
not  only  in  the  world,  but  in  the  church  ? 
How  many  souls  have  been  converted  from 
error,  vanity,  and  vice,  to  truth,  soberness, 
y  Eccles.  i.  8. 
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and  virtue,  by  an  eloquent  Apollos,  a  Basil, 
a  Chrysostom ! 2 

The  perusal  of  history,  how  pleasant  il¬ 
lumination  of  mind,  how  useful  direction 
of  life,  how  sprightly  incentives  to  virtue 
doth  it  afford !  How  doth  it  supply  the 
room  of  experience,  and  furnish  us  with 
prudence  at  the  expense  of  others,  inform¬ 
ing  us  about  the  ways  of  action,  and  the 
consequences  thereof  by  examples,  without 
our  own  danger  or  trouble  !  How  may  it 
instruct  and  encourage  us  in  piety,  while 
therein  we  trace  the  paths  of  God  in  men, 
or  observe  the  methods  of  divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  how  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  the 
world  in  due  season  protecteth,  prospereth, 
blesseth,  rewardeth  innocence  and  integri¬ 
ty  ;  how  he  crosseth,  defeateth,  blasteth, 
curseth,  punisheth  iniquity,  and  outrage  ; 
managing  things  with  admirable  temper  of 
wisdom,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  own  glory ! 

The  mathematical  sciences,  howr  pleasant 
is  the  speculation  of  them  to  the  mind !  how 
useful  is  the  practice  to  common  life !  how 
do  they  whet  and  excite  the  mind !  how  do 
they  inure  it  to  strict  reasoning  and  patient 
meditation  1 

Natural  philosophy,  the  contemplation 
of  this  great  theatre,  or  visible  system  pre¬ 
sented  before  us ;  observing  the  various 
appearances  therein,  and  enquiring  into 
their  causes ;  reflecting  on  the  order,  con¬ 
nection,  and  harmony  of  things;  conside¬ 
ring  their  original  source  and  their  final 
design :  how  doth  it  enlarge  our  minds, 
and  advance  them  above  vulgar  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  the  admiration  of  those  petty 
things,  about  which  men  cark  and  bicker! 
How  may  it  serve  to  work  in  us  pious  af¬ 
fections  of  admiration,  reverence,  and  love 
toward  our  great  Creator,  whose  eternal 
divinity  is  clearly  seen ,  whose  glory  is  de¬ 
clared  ,*  whose  transcendent  perfections  and 
attributes  of  immense  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  are  conspicuously  display  ed,  whose 
particular  kindness  toward  us  men  doth 
evidently  shine  in  those  his  works  of  na¬ 
ture  ! 

The  study  of  moral  philosophy,  how 
exceedingly  beneficial  may  it  be  to  us,  sug¬ 
gesting  to  us  the  dictates  of  reason,  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  faculties  of  our 
soul,  the  chief  good  and  end  of  our  life, 
the  way  and  means  of  attaining  happiness, 
the  best  rules  and  methods  of  practice ; 
the  distinctions  between  good  and  evil,  the 
nature  of  each  virtue,  and  motives  to  em¬ 
brace  it ;  the  rank  wherein  we  stand  in  tho 

1  \6yiof,  xot't  buvcLTOg, — Acts  xviii.  24. 

*  Rom.  i.  10 ;  Paul.  xix.  1  ;  viii. 
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world,  and  the  duties  proper  to  our  rela¬ 
tions  :  by  rightly  understanding  and  esti¬ 
mating  which  things,  we  may  know  how  to 
behave  ourselves  decently  and  soberly  to¬ 
ward  ourselves,  justly  and  prudently  toward 
our  neighbours ;  we  may  learn  to  correct 
our  inclinations,  to  regulate  our  appetites, 
to  moderate  our  passions,  to  govern  our 
actions,  to  conduct  and  wield  all  our  prac¬ 
tice  well  in  prosecution  of  our  end ;  so  as 
to  enjoy  our  being  and  conveniences  of  life 
in  constant  quiet  and  peace,  with  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  satisfaction  of  mind  ! 

But  especially  the  study  of  theology,  how 
numberless,  unexpressible  advantages  doth 
it  yield!  For 

It  enlighteneth  our  minds  with  the  best 
knowledge  concerning  the  most  high  and 
worthy  objects,  in  order  to  the  most  happy 
end,  with  the  firmest  assurance. 

It  certainly  and  perfectly  doth  inform  us 
concerning  the  nature  and  attributes,  the 
will  and  intentions,  the  works  and  provi¬ 
dence  of  God. 

It  fully  declareth  to  us  our  own  nature, 
our  original,  our  designed  end,  our  whole 
duty,  our  certain  way  of  attaining  eternal 
life  and  felicity.' 

It  exactly  teacheth  us  how  we  should 
demean  ourselves  in  all  respects  piously 
toward  God,  justly  and  charitably  toward 
our  neighbour,  soberly  toward  ourselves  ; 
without  blame  in  the  world,  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  our  conscience,  with  assured  hope 
of  blessed  rewards. 

It  proposeth  those  encouragements,  and 
exhibiteth  assurances  of  those  helps,  which 
serve  potently  to  engage  us  in  all  good 
practice. 

It  setteth  before  us  a  most  complete  and 
lively  pattern  of  all  goodness ;  apt  most 
clearly  to  direct,  most  strongly  to  excite, 
most  obligingly  to  engage  us  thereto ;  es¬ 
pecially  instructing  and  inclining  to  the 
practice  of  the  most  high  and  hard  duties, 
meekness,  humility,  patience,  self-denial, 
contempt  of  all  worldly  vanities. 

It  discovereth  those  sublime  mysteries 
and  stupendous  wonders  of  grace,  whereby 
God  hath  demonstrated  an  incomprehen¬ 
sible  kindness  to  mankind,  and  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  correspondent  gratitude. b 

It  representeth  manifold  arguments  and 
incentives  to  love  God  with  most  intense 
affection,  to  confide  in  him  with  most  firm 
I  assurance,  to  delight  in  him  continually 
J nth  joy  unspeakable ;  which  are  the  no¬ 
blest,  the  sweetest,  the  happiest  operations 
of  our  soul. 

‘1  Pet  I.  12;  Tit.  lii  4. 
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It  reareth  our  hearts  from  vain  thoughts 
and  mean  desires  concerning  these  poor, 
transitory,  earthly  things,  to  contempla¬ 
tions,  affections,  and  hopes  toward  objects 
most  excellent,  eternal,  and  celestial/ 

It  engageth  us  to  study  the  book  of  God, 
the  book  of  books,  the  richest  mine  of  most 
excellent  knowledge,  containing  infallible 
oracles  of  truth,  and  heavenly  rules  of  life, 
which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  to  salvation , 
and  perfect  to  every  good  work.* 

And  how  can  we  otherwise  be  so  well 
employed,  as  in  meditation  about  such 
things  ?  What  occupation  doth  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  that  of  the  blessed  angels  ?  What 
heaven  is  there  upon  earth  like  to  that  of 
constantly  feasting  our  minds  and  hearts  in 
the  contemplation  of  such  objects?  Espe¬ 
cially  considering  that  this  study  doth  not 
only  yield  private  benefit  to  ourselves  in 
forwarding  our  own  salvation,  but  enableth 
us  by  our  guidance  and  encouragement  to 
promote  the  eternal  welfare  of  others,  and 
by  our  endeavours  to  people  heaven,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  exhortation  of  St.  Paul 
pressing  on  Timothy  this  study  with  dili¬ 
gence  :  Meditate  upon  these  things ;  give 
thyself  wholly  to  them ,  that  thy  profiting 
may  appear  to  all.  Take  heed  unto  thyself 
and  unto  the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them ;  for 
in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself 
and  them  that  hear  thee.e 

So  considerable  is  each  part  of  learning, 
so  extremely  profitable  are  some  parts  of 
it.  Indeed  the  skill  of  any  liberal  art  is 
valuable,  as  a  handsome  ornament,  as  an 
harmless  divertisement,  as  an  useful  in¬ 
strument  upon  occasions ;  as  preferable  to 
all  other  accomplishments  and  advantages 
of  person  or  fortune  (beauty,  strength, 
wealth,  power,  or  the  like ;)  for  who  would 
not  purchase  any  kind  of  such  knowledge 
at  any  rate;  who  would  sell  it  for  any 
price  ;  who  would  not  choose  rather  to  be 
deformed  or  impotent  in  his  body,  than  to 
have  a  mishapen  and  weak  mind ;  to  have 
rather  a  lank  purse,  than  an  empty  brain ; 
to  have  no  title  at  all,  than  no  worth  to 
bear  it  out ;  if  any  would,  he  is  not  of  So¬ 
lomon's  mind  ;  for  of  wisdom  (by  which  he 
meaneth  a  comprehension  of  all  knowledge, 
divine  and  human ; f  into  which  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  things,  of  mathematics,  of 
poetry,  are  reckoned  ingredients  )  he  saith. 
The  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  silver ,  and  the  gain  thereof  than 
fine  gold;  she  is  more  precious  t/uin  rubies, 
and  all  the  things  thou  const  desire  are  not 

°  2  Cor.  iv.  18.  <*  (2  Tim.  iii.  15;)  Ps»l.  xlx.  10. 

'  1  Tim.  iv  1C  (  1  Kings  iv.  20. — 
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so  great  things  in  our  behalf ;  having  so 
long  avowed,  supported,  and  cherished  us ; 
how  can  it  well  consist  with  his  wisdom, 
with  his  justice,  with  his  fidelity,  with  his 
constancy,  thus  instantly  to  abandon  and 
repudiate  us  ?  Doth  not  this  dealing  argue 
his  former  affections  to  have  been  mis¬ 
placed?  doth  it  not  implead  his  ancient 
covenant  and  law  of  imperfection  ?  doth  it 
not  supplant  his  own  designs,  and  unravel 
all  that  he  for  so  many  ages  hath  been  do¬ 
ing?  Upon  such  accounts  did  this  dispen¬ 
sation  appear  very  strange  and  scandalous 
io  them:  but  St.  Paul,  being  infallibly  as¬ 
sured  of  its  truth,  doth  undertake  to  vindi¬ 
cate  it  from  all  misprisions,  rendering  a  fair 
account  of  it,  and  assigning  for  it  many 
satisfactory  reasons,  drawn  from  the  gene- 
!  ral  equity  of  the  case,  from  the  nature  of 
God,  his  attributes,  and  his  relations  to 
|  men ;  from  the  congruity  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  tenour  of  God’s  providence,  to 
his  most  ancient  purposes,  to  the  true 
intent  of  his  promises,  to  his  express  de¬ 
clarations  and  predictions ;  to  the  state  of 

I  things  in  the  world,  and  the  pressing  needs 
of  all  mankind:  such  reasons  (I  say,  which 
I  have  not  time  more  explicitly  to  relate) 
doth  the  apostle  produce  in  favour  of  this 
!  great  dispensation;  the  which  did  suffice 
'  to  clear  and  justify  it  from  all  their  objec- 
|  tions:  yet  notwithstanding,  after  that  he 
;  had  steered  his  discourse  through  all  these 
rocks,  he  thought  it  safe  to  cast  anchor; 
i  winding  up  the  contest  in  this  modest  inti- 
:  mation,  that  whatever  he  could  say,  might 
;  not  perhaps  exhaust  the  difficulty,  or  void 
all  scruple ;  that  therefore  in  tills,  and  in 
i  all  such  cases,  for  entire  satisfaction,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  the  incomprehen- 
l  sible  wisdom  of  God,  who  frequently  in 
the  course  of  his  providence  doth  act  upon 
grounds,  and  ordereth  things  in  methods, 
transcending  our  ability  to  discover  or 
trace :  to  consider  some  causes  and  reasons 
of  which  incomprehensibility ,  and  to  ground 
thereon  some  practical  advices,  Mill  be  the 
scope  of  my  discourse :  the  reasons  may  be 
these : 

1.  As  the  dealings  of  very  wise  men 
sometimes  are  founded  upon  m’hxims,  and 
admit  justifications,  not  obvious  nor  pene¬ 
trable  by  vulgar  conceit ;  so  may  God  act 
according  to  rules  of  wisdom  and  justice, 
which  it  may  be  quite  impossible  by  our 
faculties  to  apprehend,  or  with  our  means 
to  descry. 

As  there  are  natural  modes  of  being  and 
operation  (such  as  God’s  necessary  subsist¬ 
ence,  his  production  of  things  from  nothing, 
his  eternity  without  succession,  his  immen¬ 


sity  without  extension,  his  prescience  with¬ 
out  necessitation  of  events,  his  ever  acting, 
but  never  changing;  and  the  like),  so  there 
may  be  prudential  and  moral  rules  of  pro. 
ceeding  far  above  our  reach :  so  God  himself 
telleth  us,  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth ,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts  A  Some 
of  them  we  may  be  uncapable  to  know, 
because  of  our  finite  nature ;  they  being 
peculiar  objects  of  divine  wisdom,  and  not 
to  be  understood  by  any  creature :  for  as 
God  cannot  impart  the  power  of  doing  all 
things  possible,  so  may  he  not  communicate 
the  faculty  of  knowing  all  things  intelligible ; 
that  being  indeed  to  ungod  himself,  or  ta 
deprive  himself  of  his  peerless  supremacy 
in  wisdom ;  hence  he  is  styled  the  only  wise 
God ;  hence  he  is  said  to  dwell  in  light  in¬ 
accessible;  hence  he  chargeth  the  angels 
with  folly ;  hence  the  most  illuminate  sera, 
phims  do  veil  their  faces  before  him.b 

Other  such  rules  we  may  not  be  able  to 
perceive  from  the  meanness  of  our  nature, 
or  our  low  rank  among  creatures :  far  be¬ 
neath  omniscience  there  being  innumerable 
forms  of  intelligence,  in  the  lowest  of  these 
we  sit,  one  remove  from  beasts;  being 
endowed  with  capacities  suitable  to  that 
inferior  station,  and  to  those  meaner  ern. 
ployments,  for  which  we  were  designed 
and  framed ;  whence  our  mind  hath  a  pitch 
beyond  which  it  cannot  soar ; c  and  things 
clearly  intelligible  to  more  noble  creatures, 
moving  in  a  higher  orb,  may  be  dark  and 
unexplieable  to  us :  As  an  angel  of  God ,  so 
is  my  lord  the  king ,  to  discern  good  and 
bad ,d  was  an  expression  importing  this  dif¬ 
ference,  how  those  glorious  creatures  do 
overtop  us  in  intellectual  capacities. 

Also  divers  notions  not  simply  passing 
our  capacity  to  know,  we  are  not  yet  in 
condition  to  ken,  by  reason  of  our  circum. 
stances  here,  in  this  dark  corner  of  things, 
to  which  we  are  confined,  and  wherein  we 
lie  under  many  disadvantages  of  attaining 
knowledge.  He  that  is  shut  up  in  a  close 
place,  and  can  only  peep  through  chinks, 
who  standeth  in  a  valley,  and  hath  his  pro. 
spect  intercepted,  who  is  encompassed  with 
fogs,  who  hath  but  a  dusky  light  to  view 
things  by,  whose  eyes  are  weak  or  foul, 
how  can  he  see  much  or  far ;  how  can  he 
discern  things  remote,  minute,  or  subtile, 
clearly  and  distinctly?  Such  is  our  case; 
our  mind  is  pent  up  in  the  body ,  and  looketh 
only  through  those  clefts  by  which  objects 
strike  our  sense;  its  intuition  is  limited 

*  Isa.  lv.  9.  &  1  Tim.  i.  17 :  Eom.  xvt  27  :  Jude 

25 ;  !  Tim.  vi.  16;  Jobiv.  18;  Isa.  vi.  2.  c  Psal. 
ciii.  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  II.  d  2  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20 ;  xix.  27. 
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within  a  very  small  compass ;  it  resideth  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fancy,  stuffed  with  exha¬ 
lations  from  temper,  appetite,  passion,  in¬ 
terest  ;  its  light  is  scant  and  faint  (for  sense 
and  experience  do  reach  only  some  few 
gross  matters  of  fact ;  light  infused,  and 
revelation  imparted  to  us,  proceed  from 
arbitrary  dispensation,  in  definite  mea¬ 
sures  ;)  our  ratiocination  consequently  from 
such  principles  must  be  very  short  and  de¬ 
fective  ;  nor  are  our  minds  ever  thoroughly 
sound,  or  pure  and  defecate  from  preju¬ 
dices;  hence  no  wonder  that  nowr  we  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  divers  great  truths,  or 
have  but  a  glimmering  notion  of  them, 
which  we  may  and  hereafter  shall  come 
fully  and  clearly  to  understand;  so  that 
even  apostles,  the  secretaries  of  Heaven, 
might  say,  We  knoiv  in  part,  and  we  pro- 
phesi i  in  part ;  we  now  see  through  a  glass 
darkly ,  but  then  face  to  face.0 

In  fine,  those  rules  of  equity  or  expe¬ 
dience,  which  we  in  our  transactions  with 
one  another  do  use  (being  derived  from 
our  original  inclinations  to  like  some  good 
things,  or  from  notions  stamped  on  our  soul 
when  God  made  us  according  to  his  image, 
from  common  experience,  from  any  kind  of 
rational  collection,  from  the  prescription  ot 
God’s  word),  if  they  be  applied  to  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  God,  will  be  found  very  incongru¬ 
ous,  or  deficient ;  the  case  being  vastly 
altered,  from  that  infinite  distance  in  nature 
and  state  between  God  and  us ;  and  from 
the  immense  differences  which  his  relations 
toward  us  have  from  our  relations  to  one 
another. 

Wherefore,  in  divers  inquiries  about  Pro¬ 
vidence,  to  which  our  curiosity  will  stretch 
itself,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  resolved ; 
and  launching  into  them,  we  shall  soon  get 
out  of  our  depth,  so  as  to  sw'im  in  dissatis¬ 
faction,  or  to  sink  into  distrust:  Why  God 
made  the  world  at  such  an  instant,  no 
sooner  or  later;  why  he  made  it  thus,  not 
exempt  from  all  disorder ;  why  he  framed 
man  (the  prince  of  visible  creatures)  so 
fallible  and  frail,  so  prone  to  sin,  so  liable 
to  misery ;  why  so  many  things  happen  of¬ 
fensive  to  him,  why  his  gifts  are  distributed 
with  such  inequality?  Such  questions  we 
are  apt  to  propound  and  to  debate ;  but  the 
resolution  of  them  our  mind  perhaps  was 
not  made  to  apprehend,  nor  in  its  most  ele¬ 
vate  condition  shall  attain  it:  however,  in 
this  state  we  by  no  means  can  come  at  it ; 
it  at  least  being  kept  close  from  us  among 
those  things,  of  which  it  is  said,  the  secret 
things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God ,  in 
distinction  from  others,  about  which  it  is 
•  I  Cor.  xiii.  9,  12. 
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added,  but  those  that  are  revealed  belong 
unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever  J 

In  such  cases  the  absolute  will,  the  sove¬ 
reign  authority,  the  pure  liberality  of  God, 
do  supply  the  place  of  reasons ;  sufficient, 
if  not  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  men  fondly 
curious,  yet  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those 
who  are  boldly  premptory  ;*  the  which  are 
alleged,  not  with  intent  to  imply  that  God 
ever  acteth  unaccountably,  or  without  high¬ 
est  reason,  but  that  sometimes  his  methods 
of  acting  are  not  fit  subjects  of  our  concep¬ 
tion  or  discussion  ;  for  otherwhile  God  ap- 
pealeth  to  the  verdict  of  our  reason  ;  when 
the  case  is  such  that  we  can  apprehend  it, 
and  the  apprehension  of  it  may  conduce  to 
good  purposes.11 

2.  As  the  standing  rules  of  God’s  act¬ 
ing,  so  the  occasional  grounds  thereof,  are 
commonly  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
apprehension. 

God  is  obliged  to  prosecute  his  own  im¬ 
mutable  decrees ;  working  all  things  (as  the 
apostle  saith)  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will;'  which  how  can  we  anywise  come 
to  discover  ?  Can  we  climb  up  above  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  and  there  unlock  his 
closet,  rifle  his  cabinet,  and  peruse  the  re¬ 
cords  of  everlasting  destiny,  by  which  the 
world  is  governed ?  No:  Who  knoweth  his 
mind,  or  hath  beenhis  counsellor  t  Who  (saith 
the  prophet)  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord;  or  hath  perceived  and  heard  his 
word  t  j 

He  doth  search  the  hearts ,  and  try  the 
reins  of  men;  he  doth  weigh  their  spirits , 
and  their  works  ;  he  doth  know  their  frame, 
he  doth  understand  their  thoughts  afar  off;** 
he  perceiveth  their  closest  intentions,  their 
deepest  contrivances,  their  most  retired 
behaviours ;  he  consequently  is  acquainted 
with  their  true  qualifications,  capacities, 
and  merits  ;  unto  which  he  most  justly  and 
wisely  doth  accommodate  his  dealings  with 
them*;  the  which,  therefore,  must  often 
thwart  the  opinions  and  expectations  of  us, 
who  are  ignorant  of  those  particulars,  and 
can  only  view  the  exterior  lace  or  sem¬ 
blance  of  things :  for  (as  Samuel,  in  the  case 
of  preferring  David  before  his  brethren, 
did  say)  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth :  for 
iimn  looketh  on  the  outivard  appearance , 
but  God  looketh  on  the  heart.' 

*  'HuliV  ^asv  yoL.  pjrGvot  ifu/x lv  rot  rr  .Cty  uttT  at'  o  Ji  rv . 
oX uv  0i of,  xoti  roov  rttvrct  dpvvratv  iriffrctrctt  rev  <rxorovt 
y.ct'i  rovru  fjuiXXov,  *j  r oh  bizoc^uv  ixfifti  rrtv 

qov. — Tlieod.  Ep.  3. 

f  Deut.  xxix.  29.  c  Rom.  ix.  20 ;  Isa.  xlv.  9. 

*'  Gen.  xviii.  25  ;  Ezek.  xviil.  25;  Isa.  v.  3.  1  Kph. 

i.  1 1.  J  Rum.  xi.  34  ;  Isa.  xl.  13 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  Ik  ; 

Wisd.  ix.  13.  k  Prov.  xvi.  2;  Isa.  xvi.  7;  1  Sam. 

ii.  3 ;  Psal.  clli.  14  ;  cxxxix.  2  ;  lxiv.  6 ;  Job  xiv.  l(x 
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God  also  hath  a  perfect  foresight  of  con¬ 
tingent  events;  he  seeth  upon  what  pin 
each  wheel  moveth,  and  with  what  weight 
every  scale  will  be  turned  ; m  he  discerneth 
all  the  connections,  all  the  entanglements 
of  things,  and  what  the  result  will  be  upon 
the  combination,  or  the  clashing  of  num¬ 
berless  causes ;  in  correspondence  to  which 
perceptions  he  doth  order  things  consist¬ 
ently  and  conveniently;  whereas  we  being 
stark  blind,  or  very  dim-sighted  in  such 
respects  (seeing  nothing  future,  and  but  few 
things  present),  cannot  apprehend  what  is 
fit  and  feasible  ;  or  why  that  is  done,  which 
appeareth  done  to  us. 

God  observeth  in  what  relations,  and 
what  degrees  of  comparison  (as  to  their 
natures,  their  virtues,  their  consequences) 
all  things  do  stand,  each  toward  others ; 
so  poising  them  in  the  balance  of  right 
judgment,  as  exactly  to  distinguish  their 
just  weight  and  worth:  whereas  we  cannot 
tell  what  things  to  compare,  we  know  not 
how  to  put  them  into  the  scale,  we  are  un¬ 
apt  to  make  due  allowances,  we  are  unable 
to  discern  which  side  doth  overweigh :  in 
the  immense  variety  of  objects,  our  know¬ 
ledge  doth  extend  to  few  things  eligible, 
nor  among  them  can  we  pick  out  the  best 
competitors  for  our  choice:  hence  often 
must  we  be  at  great  losses  in  scanning  the 
designs,  or  tracing  the  footsteps  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

3.  We  are  also  uncapable  thoroughly  to 
discern  the  ways  of  Providence  from  our 
moral  defects,  in  some  measure  common  to 
all  men ;  from  our  stupidity,  our  sloth,  our 
temerity,  our  impatience,  our  impurity  of 
heart,  our  perverseness  of  will  and  affec¬ 
tions:  we  have  not  the  perspicacity  to  espy 
the  subtile  tracks  and  secret  reserves  of 
divine  wisdom ;  we  have  not  the  industry, 
with  steady  application  of  mind,  to  regard 
and  meditate  on  God’s  works;  we  have 
not  the  temper  and  patience  to  wait  upon 
God,  until  he  discover  himself  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  purposes  ;  we  have  not 
that  blessed  purity  of  heart ,  which  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  seeing  God  in  his  special  dis¬ 
pensations  ;  “  we  have  not  that  rectitude 
of  will  and  government  of  our  passions,  as 
not  to  be  scandalized  at  what  God  doeth,  if 
it  thwarteth  our  conceit  or  humour  :  such 
defects  are  observable  in  the  best  men ; 
who  therefore  have  misapprehended,  have 
disrelished,  have  fretted,  and  murmured 
at  the  proceedings  of  God:  we  might  in¬ 
stance  in  Job,  in  David,  in  Elias,  in  Jonah, 
in  the  holy  apostles  themselves,  by  whose 
speeches  and  deportments  in  some  cases  it 

"  Isa.  xlv.  11.  •  Matt.  v.  8. 


may  appear  how  difficult  it  is  for  us,  who 
have  eyes  of  flesh  °  as  Job  speaketh,  and 
hearts,  too,  never  quite  freed  of  carnality, 
to  see  through,  or  fully  to  acquiesce  in  the 
dealings  of  God. 

It  is  indeed  a  distemper  incident  to  us, 
which  we  can  hardly  shun  or  cure,  that 
we  are  apt  to  measure  the  equity  and  ex¬ 
pedience  of  things  according  to  our  opinions 
and  passions ;  affecting  consequently  to  im¬ 
pose  on  God  our  silly  imaginations  as  rules 
of  his  proceeding,  and  to  constitute  him  the 
executioner  of  our  sorry  passions :  what  we 
conceit  fit  to  be  done,  that  we  take  God 
bound  to  perform ;  when  we  feel  ourselves 
stirred,  then  we  presume  God  must  be  alike 
concerned:  to  our  apprehensions,  every 
slight  inconvenience  is  a  huge  calamity, 
every  scratch  of  fortune  is  a  ghastly  wound ; 
God,  therefore,  we  think,  should  have  pre¬ 
vented  it,  or  must  presently  remove  it ; 
every  pitiful  bauble,  every  trivial  accom¬ 
modation  is  a  matter  of  high  consequence, 
which  if  God  withhold,  we  are  ready  to 
clamour  on  him,  and  wail  as  children  for 
want  of  a  trifle.  Are  we  soundly  angry, 
or  inflamed  with  zeal?  then  fire  must  come 
down  from  heaven ,p  then  thunderbolts  must 
fly  about,  then  nothing  but  sudden  woe 
and  vengeance  are  denounced.  Are  we 
pleased?  then  showers  of  blessings  mast 
descend  on  the  heads,  then  floods  of  wealth 
must  run  into  the  laps  of  our  favourites, 
otherwise  we  are  not  satisfied ;  and  scarce 
can  deem  God  awake,  or  mindful  of  his 
charge.  We  do  beyond  measure  hate  or 
despise  some  persons,  and  to  those  God 
must  not  afford  any  favour,  any  mercy,  any 
forbearance,  or  time  of  repentance;  we 
excessively  admire  or  dote  on  others,  and 
those  God  must  not  touch  or  cross ;  if  he 
doth  not  proceed  thus,  he  is  in  danger  to 
forfeit  his  authority :  he  must  hardly  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  govern  the  world,  in  case  he  will 
not  square  his  administrations  1o  our  fond 
conceit  or  froward  humour  :  hence  no  won¬ 
der  that  men  often  are  stumbled  about 
Providence ;  for  God  will  not  rule  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fancy  or  pleasure  (it  would  be 
a  mad  world  if  he  should),  neither  indeed 
could  he  do  so  if  he  would,  their  judgments 
and  their  desires  being  infinitely  various, 
inconsistent,  and  repugnant.  Again, 

4.  The  nature  of  those  instruments  which 
divine  Providence  doth  use  in  administra¬ 
tion  of  human  affairs,  hindereth  us  from 
discerning  it :  it  is  an  observation  among 
philosophers,  that  the  footsteps  of  divine 
wisdom  are,  to  exclusion  of  doubt,  far  more 
conspicuous  in  the  works  of  nature,  than 

°  Job.  x.  4.  p  Luke  ix.  54. 
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in  the  management  of  our  affairs';  *  so  that 
some,  who  by  contemplation  of  natural  ap¬ 
pearances  were  convinced  of  God’s  exist¬ 
ence,  and  his  protection  of  the  world  (who 
thence,  could  not  doubt  but  that  an  immense 
wisdom  had  erected  the  beautiful  frame  of 
heaven  and  earth,  had  ranged  the  stars  in 
their  order  and  courses,  had  formed  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  animals, f  had  provided 
for  the  subsistence  and  propagation  of  each 
species,  had  settled  and  doth  uphold  the 
visible  world  in  its  so  comely  and  conve¬ 
nient  state,  that  even  such  men),  reflecting 
on  the  course  of  human  transactions,  have 
staggered  into  distrust  whether  a  divine 
wisdom  doth  sit  at  the  helm  of  our  affairs ; 
many  thence  hardly  would  admit  God  to 
be  concerned  in  them,  but  supposed  him 
to  commit  their  conduct  to  a  fatal  swinge, 
or  a  casual  fluctuation  of  obvious  causes: 
one  great  reason  of  this  difference  may 
be,  that  whereas  the  instruments  of  divine 
power  in  nature  are  in  themselves  merely 
passive,  or  act  only  as  they  are  acted  by 
pure  necessity  (as  a  pen  in  writing  or  a 
hammer  in  striking),  being  thence  deter¬ 
minate,  uniform,  constant,  and  certain  in 
their  operation  ;  whenever  there  any  foot¬ 
steps  of  counsel,  any  tendency  to  an  end, 
and  deviation  from  the  common  tracks  of 
motion  do  appear,  such  effects  cannot 
reasonably  be  imputed  merely  to  natural 
causes,  but  to  a  superior  wisdom,  wielding 
them  in  such  a  manner,  and  steering  them 
to  such  a  mark :  but  the  visible  engines  of 
Providence  in  our  affairs  are  self-moving 
agents,  working  with  knowledge  and  choice ; 
the  which,  as  in  themselves  they  are  inde¬ 
terminate,  irregular,  and  uncertain ;  so 
they  are  capable  to  be  diversified  in  num¬ 
berless  unaccountable  ways,  according  to 
various  representations  of  objects,  or  by 
influence  of  divers  principles  inclining  to 
judge  and  choose  differently:  temper,  hu¬ 
mour,  passion,  prejudice,  custom,  example, 
together  with  contingencies  of  occasion  (de¬ 
pending  on  like  principles  in  adjacent  free 
causes),  do  move,  singly  or  combinedly, 
in  ways  so  implicate,  to  the  production  of 
so  various  events,  that  nothing  hardly  can 
fall  out,  which  may  not  with  some  plausible 
colour  of  reason  be  derived  from  some  one 
of  those  sources,  or  from  a  complication  of 
them :  nothing  can  appear  so  uncouth  or 

•  Nam  cum  dispositi  quaesissem  foedera  mundi, 

Prajscriptosque  man  tinea - 

- tunc  omnia  rebar 

Consilio  firmata  Dei - 

Sed  cum  res  hominum  tanta  caligine  volvi 

Adspicerem - 

- rursus  labefacta  cadebat 

Relligio,  &c.  Claud. in  Ruff  i. 
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extravagant,  which  may  not  be  fathered  or 
some  fetch  of  wit,  or  some  hit  of  fancy,  or 
some  capricio  of  humour,  or  some  transport 
of  passion,  or  some  lucky  advantage,  or 
on  divers  of  those  conspiring;  whence,  in 
accounting  for  the  reason  of  such  events, 
men  deem  they  may  leave  out  Providence 
as  superfluous ;  especially  considering,  that 
usually  disorders  and  defects,  only  impu¬ 
table  to  man’s  will,  do  accompany  and  fur¬ 
ther  such  events. 

For  instance,  what  other  cause  would 
many  think  needful  to  assign  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  Joseph  into  Egypt,  than  the 
envy  of  his  brethren;  for  Shimei’s  reviling 
David,  than  his  base  malignity ;  for  David’s 
numbering  the  people,  than  his  wanton 
pride;  for  Jeroboam’s  revolt,  than  his 
unruly  ambition;  for  Job’s  being  robbed, 
than  the  thievish  disposition  of  the  Arabs; 
for  his  being  diseased,  than  a  redundance 
of  bad  humours ;  for  our  Lord's  suffering, 
than  the  spiteful  rage  of  the  Jewish  rulers 
and  people ;  together  with  the  treacherous 
avarice  of  Judas,  and  the  corrupt  easiness 
of  Pilate  ?q  These  events  all  of  them  are 
ascribed  to  God’s  hand  and  special  ordina¬ 
tion  ;  but  men  could  not  see  or  avow  it  in 
them :  what  need,  will  men  ever  say,  in  such 
cases  to  introduce  God’s  aid,  when  human 
means  suffice  to  achieve  the  feat? 

5.  Indeed,  as  in  nature,  the  influences 
of  heaven,  and  of  inferior  causes,  so  com¬ 
monly  in  the  production  of  these  events, 
divine  and  human  agency  are  so  knit  and 
twisted  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  them,  so  as  to  sever 
the  bounds  of  common  and  special  provi¬ 
dence  ;  or  to  discern  what  God  performeth 
by  natural  instruments,  what  by  superior 
efficacy ;  when  the  balance  turneth  from 
our  inclinations,  when  it  is  cast  from  a 
grain  thrown  in  by  divine  interposition ; 
the  management  of  these  affairs  being  a 
concert,  wherein  God’s  wisdom  beareth 
one  part,  man’s  free-will  playeth  another 
fortune  and  occasion  also  do  strike  in;  we, 
not  seeing  the  first,  are  prone  to  ascribe 
all  the  harmony  to  the  last,  which  are  most 
obvious  and  visible. 

6.  The  more  apt  we  are  to  do  thus,  be¬ 
cause  the  manner  of  divine  efficacy  is  ever 
very  soft  and  gentle:  God  disposeth  things 
fortiteret  suaviter  ;r  so  as  effectually  to  per¬ 
form  what  he  designeth,  but  in  the  most 
sweet  and  easy  way:  his  providence  doth 
not  hurry  along  like  an  impetuous  rum- 

X  ®10(  fxiv  ravrx,  xcu  /xircc  ®tov  rCvy  xtu  rk  iv 

O^knvoc  xufii^u<n  j/xrrccvrot. — Max.  Pyr.  disB.  3,  e  Plat. 
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bling  torrent,  but  glideth  on  as  a  smooth 
and  still  current,  tfith  an  irresistible  but 
imperceptible  force  carrying  things  down 
therewith:  without  much  ado ,  without  any 
clatter,  by  a  nod  of  his  head,  by  a  whisper 
of  his  mouth,  by  a  turn  of  his  hand,  he  doth 
effect  his  purposes:  winding  up  a  close 
spring,  he  setteth  the  greatest  wheels  in 
motion:*  and  thrusting  in  an  insensible 
spoke,  he  stoppeth  the  greatest  wheels  in 
their  career ;  injecting  a  thought,  exciting 
an  humour,  presenting  an  occasion,  insi¬ 
nuating  a  petty  accident,  he  bringeth  about 
the  most  notable  events.  He  doth  so  fashion 
the  hearts  of  men ,  so  manage  their  hands , 
so  guide  their  steps,  that  even  they  who  are 
acted  by  him  cannot  feel  the  least  touch 
upon  them.  For,  the  kings  heart  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord ,  as  the  rivers  of  waters; 
he  turneth  it  wheresoever  he  will ; s  that  is, 
by  secret  pipes,  by  obscure  channels,  God 
conveyeth  the  minds  and  wills  of  greatest 
persons  (the  chief  engines  of  his  provi¬ 
dence)  unto  such  points  of  resolution  as  he 
pleaseth,  so  that  they  seem  to  flow  thither 
of  their  own  accord,  without  any  exterior 
direction  or  impulse :  hence  do  his  most  ef¬ 
fectual  operations  slip  by  us  without  making 
impression  on  our  minds,  which  are  wont  to 
apprehend  things,  as  with  a  gross  palpabi¬ 
lity  they  do  incur  into  the  senses,  so  that 
the  Preacher,  comparing  the  methods  of 
Providence  with  the  most  occult  proceed¬ 
ings  in  nature,  might  well  say,  As  thou 
knowest  not  the  way  of  the  spirit ,  nor  how 
the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that 
ts  with  child;  so  thou  knowest  not  the  works 
of  God ,  who  maketh  all.1  Again, 

7.  God,  in  his  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  any  design,  is  not  wont  to 
go  in  the  most  direct  and  compendious 
ways,  but  commonly  windeth  about,  and 
taketh  a  large  compass,  enfolding  several 
other  coincident  purposes,  some  whereof 
may  be  no  less  considerable,  than  is  that, 
which  we  deem  most  necessary,  and  affect 
to  see  despatched :  but  this  course  seem- 
eth  tedious  to  us,  who  have  not  the  wit  to 
perceive  that  complexion  of  ends,  nor  the 
temper  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  them. 
If  God,  when  we  seem  to  need,  doth  not 
instantly  appear  in  our  favour  and  succour ; 
if  he  doth  not  presently  vindicate  truth  and 
right ;  if  he  doth  not  nip  wicked  designs 
in  the  bud,  and  repress  the  first  onsets  of 
outrageous  violence  ;  if  for  a  while  he  suf- 
fereth  the  tabernacles  of  robbers  to  prosper , 
and  iniquity  to  lift  up  its  horn ;  then  he  is 

*  Slav  rivo<  iu/3ecf\o>TOi  ti(  vevv  cttOncltru. — Plut.TimoL 
*  Psal.  xxxiii.  15;  Isa  xli.  13;  xlii.  6;  Prov.  xvi. 
9  ;  xx.  24  ;  Jer.  x.  23  ;  Job  xxjtiii.  14  ;  xxiii.  8  ;  Prov. 
xxi.  1.  *  Eccles.  xi.  5. 


in  a  slumber,  quite  unmindful  or  insensible 
of  us  ;  then  he  turneth  aside  his  face,  or  doth 
behold  what  passeth  as  an  unconcerned 
spectator ;  then  he  standeth  aloof,  unready 
to  help  us ;  then  doth  he  hold  off  his  hand, 
not  meddling  in  our  affairs  :  in  such  cases 
we  are  apt  to  cry  out,  List  is  ubi  ?  O  superi!u 
How  long ,  O  Lord ,  wilt  thou  forget ;  how 
long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  ?  Lord ,  how 
long  wilt  thou  look  on  ?  Awake ,  why  steep¬ 
est  thou ,  O  Lord  ?  why  standest  thou  afar 
off?  why  witkdrawest  thou  thy  hand  ?  pluck 
it  out  of  thy  bosom:  Return ,  O  Lord ,  how 
long?v  Such  are  our  prayers,  such  our  ex¬ 
postulations;  so  is  our  blind  impatience 
prone  to  muse  and  mutter ;  not  considering 
how  many  good  designs  God  is  carrying 
on  in  a  calm  and  steady  pace,  by  well  mea¬ 
sured  steps,  all  which,  in  due  season,  when 
they  are  ripe  for  accomplishment,  shall  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  effected;  for,  The  Lord  { as 
St.  Peter  saith)  is  not  slack  concerning  his 
promise ,  as  some  men  count  slackness ;  but 
is  longsuffering  toward  all  men  ;w  that  is,  he 
certainly  will  express  his  faithful  benignity 
toward  good  men,  yet  so  as  also  to  extend 
his  merciful  patience  toward  others ;  he  so 
will  tender  the  interests  of  some,  as  con¬ 
currently  to  procure  the  welfare  of  all,  and 
accordingly  will  time  his  proceedings,  al¬ 
lowing  the  leisure  and  opportunities  requi¬ 
site  thereto:  he  can,  although  we  cannot, 
wait  to  be  gracious  ;  x  for  as  in  him  there 
are  no  passions  to  precipitate  action,  so  to 
him  there  are  no  sensible  differences  of 
time,  one  day  being  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years ,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day. 

8.  Again,  God  (as  is  the  property  of  every 
wise  agent)  is  wont  to  act  variously,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  things, 
or  to  the  dispositions  and  capacities  of  per¬ 
sons  ;  so  as  to  do  the  same  thing  for  diffe¬ 
rent  ends,  and  different  things  for  the  same 
end ;  to  apply  one  instrument  to  several 
uses,  and  by  several  instruments  to  work 
out  one  purpose  :  so  he  afflieteth  good  men 
out  of  love,  for  trial  and  improvement  of 
their  virtues ;  bad  men  in  displeasure,  to 
illustrate  his  power  and  justice  on  them  ; 
he  encourageth  and  blesseth  the  one,  he 
punisheth  and  curseth  the  other  with  pro¬ 
sperity  ;  he  reclaimeth  both  from  error  and 
sin  by  either  of  those  methods,  as  their 
temper  and  their  circumstances  do  require. 
Whence  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  ever  from 

”  Sit.  Ital.  *  Psal.  xiii.  1  j  lxxxix.  4G;  xc.  13; 
lxxiv.  10;  xliv.  24;  lv.  1;  xciv.  3 ;  xxxv.  17;  xliv.  23: 
xxxv.  23;  vii.  6;  lxxiv,  11;  x.  1;  xc.  13;  vi.  4; 
vii.  7  ;  lxxx.  14  ;  xxii.  1  ;  xi.  10  ;  xxxviil.  2  ;  lxxi.  12. 
Vide  Hab.  i.  2.  w  (Jer.  xxiii.  20;)  2  Pet.  iii.  0.  10. 
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the  kind  of  accidents  befalling  men,  to  di¬ 
vine  how  far  God  is  concerned  in  them,  or 
to  what  particular  scope  they  are  aimed ; 
so  that  well  might  the  Preacher,  upon  a 
careful  observation  of  such  occurrences, 
establish  this  rule,  No  man  knoweth  love  or 
hatred  (that  is,  the  special  regard  of  God 
toward  men)  by  all  that  is  before  them ;  be¬ 
cause,  all  things  come  alike  to  all:  there  is 
one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked.x 
Further, 

9.  There  are  different  ends  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  various  order  and  measure  doth 
pursue,  which  we,  by  reason  of  our  dim  in¬ 
sight  and  short  prospect,  cannot  descry  : y 
God,  as  the  universal  and  perpetual  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  world,  in  his  dispensation  of 
things,  respecteth  not  only  the  good  of  this 
or  that  person,  of  one  nation  or  one  age ; 
but  often  in  some  degree  waiving  that,  or 
taking  care  for  it  in  a  less  remarkable  way, 
hath  a  provident  regard  to  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  good  of  a  whole  people,  of  the  world, 
of  posterity  ;  as  he  did  order  his  friend 
Abraham  to  wander  in  a  strange  land  for 
the  benefit  of  his  seed  ;  Joseph  to  be  sold, 
calumniated,  and  fettered  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  his  family ;  our  Lord  to  suffer 
those  grievous  things  for  the  redemption 
of  mankind  ;  the  Jews  to  be  rejected  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles :  in  such  cases 
purblind  men,  observing  events  to  cross 
particular  and  present  ends,  but  not  being 
aware  how  conducible  they  may  prove  to 
general,  remote,  and  more  important  de¬ 
signs,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  how  God 
should  be  concerned  in  them;  the  present, 
or  that  which  lieth  adjacent  just  under  our 
nose,  is  all  that  we  can  or  will  consider; 
and  therefore  must  be  ill  judges  of  what 
is  done  by  all-provident  wisdom. 

10.  Again,  God  permitteth  things,  bad 
in  their  own  nature,  with  regard  to  their 
instrumental  use  and  tendency ;  for  that 
often  the  worst  things  may  be  ordinable  to 
the  best  ends ;  things  very  bitter  may  work 
pleasant  effects ;  upon  the  wildest  stock 
divine  husbandry  can  ingraft  most  excellent 
fruit;  sin  really,  and  suffering  reputedly, 
are  the  worst  evils,  yet  from  them  much 
glory  to  God  and  great  benefit  to  men  do 
accrue  ;  even  from  the  most  wicked  act 
that  ever  was  committed,  from  the  most 
lamentable  event  that  ever  did  happen, 
fruits  admirably  glorious  and  immensely 
beneficial  did  spring  ;  yet  usually  so  blind 
are  we  as  to  be  offended  at  such  things, 
and  from  them  to  raise  exceptions  against 
Providence. 

1 1 .  A|so  the  expediency  of  things  to  be 
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permitted  or  crossed,  doth  frequently  con¬ 
sist,  not  in  themselves  singly  taken,  as 
particular  acts  or  events,  but  in  their  con¬ 
junction,  or  reference  to  others,  with  w-hich 
they  may  become  subservient  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  end ;  so  that  divers  things  in  them¬ 
selves  extremely  bad  may  by  combination  or 
collision  engender  good  effects ;  and  thence 
prove  fit  weapons  or  tools  of  Providence  ; 
as  the  most  deadly  poisons  may  be  so  mixed, 
that  curbing  one  another’s  force,  they  may 
constitute  a  harmless  mass,  sometimes  a 
wholesome  medicine :  but  we  poring  on  the 
simple  ingredients,  and  not  considering 
how  they  may  be  tempered,  or  how  applied 
by  a  skilful  hand,  can  hardly  deem  the 
toleration  of  them  congruous  to  wisdom. 
Further, 

12.  That  Providence  sometimes  is  ob¬ 
scure  and  intricate,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  will  of  God,  upon  divers  good  accounts 
designing  it  to  be  such  :  Verily  (saith  the 
prophet)  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself, 
O  God  of  Israel ,  the  Saviour.1 

God  commojjly  doth  not  intend  to  exert 
his  hand  notoriously  ;  for  that  w'hereas 
every  special  interposition  of  his  hand  is  in 
effect  a  miracle  (surmounting  the  natural 
power,  or  thwarting  the  ordinary  course 
of  inferior  causes),  it  doth  not  become  him 
to  prostitute  his  miraculous  powfer,  or  to 
exert  it  otherwise  than  upon  singular  oc¬ 
casions,  and/or  most  weighty  causes :  it  is 
not  conformable  to  the  tenour  of  his  ad¬ 
ministrations  to  convince  men  against  their 
will,  or  by  irresistible  evidence  to  wring 
persuasion  from  stubborn  or  stupid  minds ; 
but  to  exercise  the  wisdom,  and  to  prove 
the  ingenuity  of  well-disposed  persons,  who 
upon  competent  intimations  shall  be  ca¬ 
pable  to  spell  out,  and  forward  to  approve 
his  proceedings. 

13.  He  will  not  glare  forth  in  discoveries 
so  bright  as  to  dazzle,  to  confound  our 
weak  sight ;  therefore  he  veileth  his  face 
with  a  cloud,  and  wrappeth  his  pow'er  in 
some  obscurity ;  therefore  clouds  and  dark¬ 
ness  are  round  about  him :  he  maketh  dark¬ 
ness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
about  him  is  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds 
of  the  sky .a 

14.  He  meaneth  thereby  to  improve  and 
exalt  our  faith,  being  the  less  seen,  that 
lie  may  be  the  more  believed  ;  faith  never 
rising  higher  than  when  it  doth  soar  to 
objects  beyond  our  sight ;  when  we  can 
approve  God’s  wisdom  and  justice  in  oc¬ 
currences  surmounting  our  conceit  ;  when 
we  can  rely  upon  God’s  word  and  help* 

2  Isa.  xlv/*15;  Psal.  lxxxix.  46. 
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although  the  stream  of  his  proceedings 
seemeth  to  cross  our  hopes. 

15.  It  is  fit  also  that  God  many  times 
designedly  should  act  in  ways  surpassing 
our  apprehension,  and  apt  to  baffle  or 
puzzle  our  reason,  that  he  may  appear  God 
indeed,  infinitely  transcending  us  in  per¬ 
fection  of  wisdom  and  justice;  or  that  we, 
comprehending  the  reason  of  his  actings 
may  not  imagine  our  wisdom  comparable, 
our  justice  commensurate  to  his ;  yea,  that 
we  in  those  respects  do  exceed  him ;  for 
that  (as  Tertullian  discourseth)  which  may 
be  seen ,  is  less  than  the  eyes  that  survey  it; 
that  which  may  be  comprehended,  is  less 
than  the  hands  that  grasp  it ;  that  which 
may  be  valued ,  is  less  than  the  senses  which 
rate  it*  It  is  God’s  being  inestimable  that 
makes  him  worthily  esteemed ;  f  his  being 
incomprehensible  rendereth  him  adorable. 

16.  The  obscurity  of  Providence  doth 
indeed  conciliate  an  awful  reverence  toward 
it ;  for  darkness  naturally  raiseth  a  dread 
of  invisible  powers ;  we  use  to  go  on  trem¬ 
blingly,  when  we  cannot  see  far  about  us ; 
we  regard  none  so  much  as  those,  whose 
wisdom  we  find  to  overreach  ours,  and 
whose  intentions  we  cannot  sound:  it  was 
Elihu’s  observation.  With  God  is  terrible 
majesty ;  the  Almighty ,  we  cannot  find  him 
out; — men  do  therefore  fear  him  A 

17.  It  is  also  requisite  that  God  should 
dispose  many  occurrences,  cross  to  our 
vulgar  notions,  and  offensive  to  our  carnal 
sense,  that  we  may  thence  be  prompted  to 
think  of  God,  driven  to  seek  him,  engaged 
to  mark  him  interposing  in  our  affairs. 
Men,  from  disorderly  and  surprising  acci¬ 
dents,  preposterously  do  conceive  doubts 
about  Providence,  as  if,  it  managing  things, 
nothing  odd  or  amiss  would  occur ;  whereas 
if  no  such  events  did  start  up,  they  might 
be  proner  to  question  it,  they  would  at  least 
come  to  forget  or  neglect  it ;  for  if  human 
transactions  passed  on  as  do  the  motions  of 
nature,  in  a  smooth  course,  without  any 
rub  or  disturbance,  men  commonly  would 
no  more  think  of  God  than  they  do  when 
they  behold  the  sun  rising,  the  rivers  run¬ 
ning,  the  sea  flowing ;  they  would  not  depend 
on  his  protection,  or  have  recourse  to  him 
for  succour :  it  is  difficulty  and  distress  seiz¬ 
ing  on  them  which  compel  men  to  implore 
God  for  relief,  which  dispose  them  to  see 
his  hand  reaching  it  forth  unto  them ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  in  the  Psalm :  When  he  slew 

*  Quod  videri  communiter,  quod  comprehendi,  quod 
estimari  potest,  minus  est  oculis  quibus  occupatur, 
et  manibus  quibus  contaminatur,  et  sensibus  quibus 
invenitur.—  Ter*.  Apot.  17. 

t  Hoc  est  quod  Deum  lestimari  facit,  dum  acstimari 
turn  capit. —  Pert .  16. 

*  Job  xxxvii.  22,  23,  24. 


them ,  then  they  sought  him;  they  returned 
and  inquired  early  after  God;  they  remem¬ 
bered  that  God  was  their  rock ,  and  the  most 
high  God  their  Redeemers-  Again, 

18.  It  is  needful  that  the  present  course 
of  Providence  should  not  be  transparently 
clear  and  satisfactory,  that  we  may  be  well 
assured  concerning  a  future  account,  and 
forced  in  our  thoughts  to  recur  thither  for 
a  resolution  of  all  such  emergent  doubts 
and  difficulties :  for  if  all  accounts  were  ap¬ 
parently  stated  and  discharged  here  ;  if  now 
right  did  ever  prevail,  and  iniquity  were 
suppressed ;  if  virtue  were  duly  crowned, 
and  vice  deservedly  scourged,  who  would 
hope  or  fear  an  after -reckoning? 

This  indeed  is  the  grand  cause  why  Pro¬ 
vidence  now  doth  appear  so  cloudy,  that 
men  consider  not  how  our  affairs  have  no 
complete  determination,  or  final  issue  here  ; 
things  now  are  doing,  and  not  done ;  in  a 
progress  and.  tendency  toward  somewhat 
beyond,  not  in  a  state  of  consistence  and 
perfection  ;  this  not  being  the  place  of  de¬ 
ciding  causes  or  dispensing  rewards;  but 
a  state  of  probation,  of  work,  of  travail,  of 
combat,  of  running  for  the  prize,  of  sow¬ 
ing  toward  the  harvest ;  a  state  of  liberty 
to  follow  our  own  choice,  and  to  lay  the 
ground  of  our  doom;  of  falling  into  sin, 
and  of  rising  thence  by  repentance;  of 
God’s  exercising  patience,  and  exhibiting 
mercy :  wherefore  as  we  cannot  well  judge 
of  an  artificial  work  by  its  first  draughts, 
or  of  a  poem  by  a  few  scenes,  but  must 
stay  till  all  be  finished  or  acted  through ;  d 
so  we  cannot  here  clearly  discern  the  en¬ 
tire  congruity  of  providential  dispensations 
to  the  divine  attributes ;  the  catastrophe  or 
utmost  resolution  of  things  is  the  general 
judgment,  wherein  the  deep  wisdom,  the 
exact  justice,  the  perfect  goodness  of  God 
will  be  displayed  to  the  full  satisfaction  or 
conviction  of  all  men ; e  when  God’s  ho¬ 
nour  will  be  thoroughly  vindicated,  his 
despised  patience  and  his  abused  grace  will 
be  avenged ;  every  case  willbe  rightly  tried, 
every  work  will  be  justly  recompensed,  all 
accounts  will  be  set  straight ;  in  the  mean 
time  divers  things  must  occur  unaccount¬ 
able  to  us,  looking  upon  things  as  they  now 
stand  absolutely  before  us,  without  refe¬ 
rence  to  that  day ;  considering  this,  may 
induce  us  to  suspend  our  opinion  about 
such  matters,  allowing  God  to  go  through 
with  his  work  before  we  censure  it,  not  be¬ 
ing  so  quick  and  precipitate  as  to  forestall 
his  judgment:  and  surely,  would  we  but 
observe  that  reasonable  advice  of  St.  Paul, 

•  Psal.  lxxviii.  34,  35.  *  Ohrys.  tom.  viL  p.  15. 

'  Bom.  ii.  7 
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Judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the 
Lord  come,(  our  chief  doubts  would  be  re¬ 
solved,  our  shrewdest  exceptions  against 
Providence  would  be  voided. 

These  are  the  chief  reasons  of  the  point 
which  meditation  did  suggest ;  upon  it  (for 
it  is  not  a  point  merely  speculative,  but 
pregnant  with  useful  consequences)  divers 
practical  applications  may  be  grounded, 
which  the  time  scarcely  will  allow  me  to 
name. 

1 .  It  should  render  us  modest  and  sober 
in  our  judgment  about  providential  occur¬ 
rences,  not  pretending  thoroughly  to  know 
the  reasons  of  God’s  proceedings,  or  to 
define  the  consequences  of  them ; E  for  it  is 
plainly  fond  arrogance,  or  profane  impos¬ 
ture,  to  assume  perfect  skill  in  that  which 
passeth  our  capacity  to  learn. 

2.  It  should  make  us  staunch  and  cau¬ 
tious  of  grounding  judgment  or  censure 
upon  present  events  about  any  cause,  or 
any  person ;  for  it  is  notorious  temerity  to 
pass  sentence  upon  grounds  uncapable  of 
evidence.*1 

3.  It  should  repress  wanton  curiosity, 
which  may  transport  us  beyond  our  bounds 
in  speculation  of  these  mysterious  intrigues; 1 
so  that  we  shall  lose  our  labour  and  time, 
shall  discompose  our  minds,  shall  plunge 
ourselves  into  vain  errors  or  anxious  doubts. 

4.  It  should  keep  us  from  conceitedness 
and  confidence  in  our  own  wisdom;  for 
how  can  we  conceit  highly  of  that,  or  much 
confide  in  it,  which  we  find  so  unable  to 
penetrate  the  reason  of  most  common  and 
obvious  appearances;^  so  nonplust  in  its 
inquiries,  so  defeated  in  its  expectations, 
so  mistaken  in  its  j  udgments  of  things  ? 

5.  It  should  preserve  us  from  infidelity, 
and  from  despair  upon  account  of  any  cross 
accidents  occurring  here ;  for  it  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  disbelieve  a  notion  otherwise 
well  grounded,  because  we  cannot  assoil 
scruples  or  cavils  drawn  from  matters  in¬ 
scrutable  to  us ;  it  is  foolish  to  despair  of  a 
good  event  upon  appearances,  whereof  we 
cannot  apprehend  the  full  reason  or  final 
result. 

6.  It  should  prevent  our  taking  offence, 
or  being  discontented  at  any  events  rising 
up  before  us;  for  to  be  displeased  at  that, 
which  a  superior  wisdom,  unsearchable  to 
us,  doth  order,  is  to  be  displeased  at  we 
know  not  what,  or  why,  which  is  childish 
weakness ; k  to  fret  and  wail  at  that  which, 
for  all  we  can  see,  proceedeth  from  good 
intention,  and  tendeth  to  good  issue,  is  pi¬ 
tiful  frowardness. 

f  1  Cop.  iv.  5.  *  Ecclus.  iii.  20;  Psal.  cxxxi.  1. 

h  Luke  xiii.  1.  •  Job  xi.  12;  Wisd.  ix.  13;  Jobxlii. 

3.  J  Job  xl.  4  ;  xlii.  2  ;  Psal.  Lxjdii.  22;  xxxix.  0. 

*  2  Kings  xx  0  ;  Matt.  xvi.  23. 
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7.  It  should  guard  us  from  security,  or 
from  presuming  upon  impunity  for  our  mis¬ 
carriages  ; 1  for  seeing  God  doth  not  always 
clearly  and  fully  discover  his  mind,  it  is 
vain  from  God’s  reservedness  to  conclude 
his  uuconcernedness ;  or  because  he  is  now 
patient,  that  he  never  will  be  just  in  chas¬ 
tising  our  offences. 

S.  It  should  quicken  our  industry  in 
observing  and  considering  the  works  of 
Providence  ;m  for  since  they  are  not  easily 
discernible,  and  the  discerning  them  in 
some  measure  is  sometimes  of  great  use,  it 
is  needful  that  we  be  very  diligent  in  con¬ 
templation  of  them  ;  the  fainter  our  light 
is,  the  more  attent  we  should  be  in  look¬ 
ing;  the  knottier  the  subject,  the  more 
earnest  should  be  our  study  on  it. 

9.  It  should  oblige  us  to  be  circumspect 
and  wary  in  our  conversation ;  for  the 
darker  the  way  is,  the  more  careful  should 
be  our  walking  therein,  lest  we  err,  lest 
we  stumble,  lest  we  strike  on  somewhat 
hurtful  to  us. 

10.  It  should  engage  us  constantly  to  seek 
God,  and  to  depend  on  him,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  conduct  of  his  grace,  which  is 
the  only  clue  that  can  lead  us  safely  through 
this  intricate  labyrinth  of  worldly  contin¬ 
gencies.11 

1 1 .  In  fine,  it  should  cause  us  humbly  to 
admire  and  adore  that  wisdom,  which  go- 
verneth  the  world  in  ways  no  less  great  and 
wonderful,  than  just  and  holy:0  for  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  0  Lord  God 
Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ivays,  O 
thou  King  of  saints.v 

Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal ,  in¬ 
visible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honour  and 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

SERMON  LVI. 

OF  OBEDIENCE  TO  OUR  SPIRITUAL  CUIDES 
AND  GOVERNORS. 

Heb.  xiii.  17 _ Obey  them  that  have  the 

rule  over  you. 

Obedience  unto  spiritual  guides  and  go¬ 
vernors  is  a  duty  of  great  importance ;  the 
which  to  declare  and  press  is  very  season¬ 
able  for  these  times,  wherein  so  little  re¬ 
gard  is  had  thereto :  I  have  therefore  pitched 
on  this  text,  being  an  apostolical  precept 
briefly  and  clearly  enjoining  that  duty ;  and 
in  it  we  shall  consider  and  explain  these 
two  particulars:  1.  The  persons  to  whom 
obedience  is  to  be  paid.  2.  What  that 
obedence  doth  import,  or  wherein  it  con- 
sisteth :  and  together  with  explication  of 

'  EccIp3.  viii.  11.  m  Isa.  xxvi.  11  ;  v.  12.  "  Jer.  x.  21 

“  l’sal.  xxx rL  6 ;  xcii.  5.  P  Apoc.  xv.  3 ;  xix.  2. 
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the  duty,  we  shall  apply  it,  and  urge  its 
practice. 

I.  As  to  the  persons  unto  whom  obe¬ 
dience  is  to  be  performed,  they  are,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  all  spiritual  guides,  or 
governors  of  the  church  (those  who  speak 
to  us  the  word  of  God ,  and  who  watch  for 
our  souls  *  as  they  are  described  in  the  con¬ 
text),  expressed  here  by  a  term  very  signi¬ 
ficant  and  apposite,  as  implying  fully  the 
nature  of  their  charge,  the  qualification  of 
their  persons,  their  rank,  and  privileges  in 
the  church,  together  consequently  with  the 
grounds  of  obligation  to  the  correspondent 
duties  toward  them.  There  are  in  holy 
scripture  divers  names  and  phrases  appro¬ 
priate  to  them,  each  of  them  denoting  some 
eminent  part  of  their  office,  or  some  ap¬ 
purtenance  thereto ;  but  this  seemeth  of 
all  most  comprehensive ;  so  that  unto  it 
all  the  rest  are  well  reducible :  the  term 
is  vycvfuto,.  that  is,  leaders ,  or  guides ,  or 
captains;  which  properly  may  denote  the 
subsequent  particulars  in  way  of  duty,  or 
privilege,  appertaining  to  them. 

1.  It  may  denote  eminence  of  dignity, 

or  superiority  to  others:  that  they  are,  as 
it  is  said  of  Judas  and  Silas  in  the  Acts,  «»- 
i/n;  rtyou^iim  tv  principal  men  among 

the  brethren :b  for  to  lead  implieth  prece¬ 
dence,  which  is  a  note  of  superiority  and 
pre-eminence.  Hence  are  they  styled  irpoi- 
cTuit-,,  presidents  or  prelates;  «'  •rpu'roi,  the 
first  or  prime  men ;  «'  fiti^atcs  the  greater , 
majors,  or  grandees  among  us :  He  (saith 
our  Lord)  that  will  be  the  first  among  you , 
let  him  be  your  servant;  and,  He  that  is 
greater  among  you ,  let  him  be  as  the  younger , 
and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve ; 
where  °  and  «  iytv/tms  (the  greater 

and  the  leader)  are  terms  equivalent,  or 
interpretative  the  one  of  the  other;'  and 
our  Lord  in  those  places,  as  he  prescribeth 
humility  of  mind  and  demeanour,  so  he  im¬ 
plieth  difference  of  rank  among  his  dis¬ 
ciples:  whence  to  render  especial  respect 
and  honour  to  them,  as  to  our  betters,  is  a 
duty  often  enjoined. d 

2.  It  doth  imply  power  and  authority: 
their  superiority  is  not  barely  grounded  on 
personal  worth  or  fortune ;  it  serveth  not 
merely  for  order  and  pomp ;  but  it  standeth 
upon  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  tendeth 
to  use :  they  are  by  God’s  appointment  en¬ 
abled  to  exercise  acts  of  power ;  to  com¬ 
mand,  to  judge,  to  check,  control,  and  chas¬ 
tise  in  a  spiritual  way,  in  order  to  spiritual 
ends  (the  regulation  of  God’s  worship  and 

*  Heb  xiii.  7,  17.  ■>  Acts  xv.  22.  c  1  Tim.  v.  17 ; 

Rom.  tii.  8;  1  Thcss.  v.  12;  Mat!  xx.  27;  Luke 
xxii.  26.  d  I’hil.  ii.  29 ;  1  Thess.  v.  13 ;  1  Tun.  v.  17. 
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service,  the  preservation  of  order  and  peace, 
the  promoting  of  edification  in  divine  know¬ 
ledge  and  holiness  of  life ;)  so  are  they 
fiyov/ttroi,  as  that  word  in  common  use  (as 
the  word  *y £,«*»,  of  kin  to  it)  doth  signify, 
captains  and  princes ,  importing  authority 
to  command  and  rule  (whence  the  Hebrew 
word,  a  prince ,  is  usually  rendered 

by  it;  and  «  *iy° is  the  title  attributed 
to  our  Lord,  to  express  his  kingly  function, 
being  the  same  with  a^tiyos,  the  prince  or 
captain;)  hence  are  they  otherwise  styled 
(governors),  tirlaxanot  (overseers 
or  superintendents ,  as  St.  Hierome  render- 
eth  it ),  pastors  (a  word  often  signifying  rule, 
and  attributed  to  civil  governors),  •r^ur^u- 
( elders  or  senators ;  the  word  denoteth 
not  merely  age,  but  office  and  authority), 
oi  £T//4£X«ivT£s,  such  as  take  care  for,  the  cu¬ 
rators  or  supervisors  of  the  church :  hence 
also  they  are  signally  and  specially  in  rela¬ 
tion  unto  God  styled  louXa  (the  servants), 
liaxotoi  (the  ministers ),  (the  officers), 

\u7tuoyrn  (the  public  agents),  oixovo^m  (the 
stewards),  evnoyo\  (the  coadjutors  or  assis¬ 
tants),  Tgiirlhu;  (the  legates),  ayyiXoi  (the 
angels  or  messengers),  of  God;1  which 
titles  imply,  that  God  by  them,  as  his  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  instruments,  doth  administer 
the  affairs  of  his  spiritual  kingdom :  that  as 
by  secular  magistrates  (his  vicegerents  and 
officers)  he  manageth  his  universal  tempo¬ 
ral  kingdom,  or  governeth  ail  men  in  order 
to  their  worldly  peace  and  prosperity ;  so 
by  these  spiritual  magistrates  he  ruleth  his 
church  toward  its  spiritual  welfare  and  fe¬ 
licity. 

3.  The  word  also  doth  imply  direction 
or  instruction;  that  is,  guidance  of  people 
in  the  way  of  truth  and  duty,  reclaiming 
them  from  error  and  sin :  this,  as  it  is  a 
means  hugely  conducing  to  the  design  of 
their  office,  so  it  is  a  principal  member 
thereof:  whence  doctors,  or  mas¬ 

ters  in  doctrine,  is  a  common  name  of  them  ; 
and  to  be  iihxxTixo),  able  and  apt  to  teuch 
(ixavoi  and  tooSv fxoi),  is  a  chief  qua¬ 

lification  of  their  persons;  and  to  attend 
on  teaching ,  to  be  instant  in  preaching,  to 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  are  their 
most  commendable  performances:  hence 
also  they  are  called  shepherds,  because  they 
feed  the  souls  of  God’s  people  with  the 
food  of  wholesome  instruction  ; g  watchmen, 
because  they  observe  men’s  ways,  and  warn 

•  Matt.  ii.  6.  '  Acts  v.  31 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  Acts 

xx.  28;  Matt.  ii.  6;  Psal.  lxxviii.  71  ;  I  Pet.  V.  2; 

2  Sain.  v.  2;  vii.  7;  I  Tim.  iii.  5;  2  Tim.  ii.  24  ; 
Horn.  xv.  16;  I  Cor.  iv.  1,  2;  iii.  9;  vi.  1  ;  xii.  16; 

2  Cor.  vi.  4  ;  Tit.  i.  2  ;  Gal.  iv.  i4  ;  Apoc.  i.  29. 
c  Eph.  iv.  11;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Rom.  xii.  7  ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  2  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  28  ;  ii.  2  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  13,  16  ;  v.  17  ; 

2  Tim.  iv.  2 ;  Col.  i.  28. 
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them  when  they  decline  from  right  or  rim 
into  danger ;  the  messengers  of  God,  be¬ 
cause  they  declare  God’s  mind  and  will 
unto  them  for  the  regulation  of  their  prac¬ 
tice. 

4.  The  word  further  may  denote  exem¬ 
plary  practice  ;  for  to  lead  implieth  so  to 
go  before,  that  he  who  is  conducted  may 
follow ;  as  a  captain  marcheth  before  his 
troop;  as  a  shepherd  walketh  before  his 
flock,  as  a  guide  goeth  before  the  traveller 
whom  he  directeth ;  hence  they  are  said  to 
be,  and  enjoined  to  behave  themselves  as 
patterns  of  the  flock ;  and  the  people  are 
charged  to  imitate  and  follow  them.h 

Such  in  general  doth  the  word  here  used 
imply  the  persons  to  be,  unto  whom  obe¬ 
dience  is  prescribed :  but  there  is  further 
some  distinction  to  be  made  among  them ; 
there  are  degrees  and  subordinations  in 
these  guidances ;  some  are  in  regard  to 
different  persons  both  empowered  to  guide, 
and  obliged  to  follow,  or  obey. 

The  church  is  acies  ordinata ,  a  well  mar¬ 
shalled  army;  wherein,  under  the  Captain- 
general  of  our  faith  and  salvation  (the  Head 
of  the  body,  the  sovereign  Prince  and  Priest, 
the  Arch-pastor,  the  chief  Apostle  of  our 
profession ,  and  Bishop  of  our  souls,')  there 
are  divers  captains  serving  in  fit  degrees  of 
subordination ;  bishops  commanding  larger 
regiments,  presbyters  ordering  less  nume¬ 
rous  companies;  all  which,  by  the  bands 
of  common  faith,  of  mutual  charity  of  holy 
communion  and  peace,  being  combined  to¬ 
gether,  do  in  their  respective  stations  go¬ 
vern  and  guide,  are  governed  and  guided: 
the  bishops  each  in  his  precincts,  guiding 
more  immediately  the  priests  subject  to 
them ;  the  priests,  each  guiding  the  people 
committed  to  his  charge :  all  bishops  and 
priests  being  guided  by  synods  established, 
or  congregated,  upon  emergent  occasion ; 
many  of  them  ordinarily  by  those  princi¬ 
pal  bishops,  who  are  regularly  settled  in 
a  presidency  over  them ;  according  to  the 
distinctions  constituted  by  God  and  his  a- 
postles,  or  introduced  by  human  prudence, 
as  the  preservation  of  order  and  peace  (in 
various  times  and  circumstances  of  things) 
hath  seemed  to  require:  to  which  subor¬ 
dination  the  two  great  apostles  may  seem 
to  have  regard,  when  they  bid  us  i/tot <1?- 
to  be  subject  to  one  another ; ' 
their  injunction  at  least  may,  according  to 
their  general  intent  (which  aimeth  at  the 

*  yrorxtraitrOu  ru  irXr.rtOv  olvtov  xotduc,  xoci 

iriOr,  iv  tu  ‘/"OC£i(rfjLocTi  aCrev. — Clem,  ad  Corinth,  p.  49. 

b  1  Pet  v.  3 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12  ;  Phil.  iii.  17  ;  Tit.  ii.7  ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  9,  7  ;  Ileb.  iii.  7  ;  1  Thess.  i.  6  ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  1 ;  iv.  1C.  *  1  Pet.  v.  4  ,  lleb.  iii.  1. 
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preservation  of  order  and  peace),  be  well 
extended  so  far.i 

Of  this  distinction  there  was  never  in 
ancient  times  made  any  question, k  nor  did 
it  seem  disputable  in  the  church,  except  to 
one  malecontent  (Aerius),  who  did  indeed 
get  a  name  in  story,  but  never  made  much 
noise,  or  obtained  any  vogue  in  the  world ; 
very  few  followers  he  found  in  his  hetero¬ 
doxy  ;  no  great  body  even  of  heretics  could 
find  cause  to  dissent  from  the  church  in 
this  point ; 1  but  all  Arians,  Macedonians, 
Novatians,  Donatists,  &c.  maintained  the 
distinction  of  ecclesiastical  orders  among 
themselves,  and  acknowledged  the  duty  of 
the  inferior  clergy  to  their  bishops :  and 
no  wonder,  seeing  it  standeth  upon  so  very 
firm  and  clear  grounds ;  upon  the  reason  of 
the  case,  upon  the  testimony  of  holy  scrip¬ 
ture,  upon  general  tradition  and  unques¬ 
tionable  monuments  of  antiquity,  upon  the 
common  judgment  and  practice  of  the  great¬ 
est  saints,  persons  most  renowned  for  wis¬ 
dom  and  piety  in  the  church. 

Reason  plainly  doth  require  such  subor¬ 
dinations  ;  for  that  without  them  it  is  scarce 
possible  to  preserve  any  durable  concord  or 
charity  in  Christian  societies,  to  establish 
any  decent  harmony  in  the  worship  and 
service  of  God,  to  check  odious  scandals, 
to  prevent  or  repress  baneful  factions,  to 
guard  our  religion  from  being  overspread 
with  pernicious  heresies,  to  keep  the  church 
from  being  shattered  into  numberless  sects, 
and  thence  from  being  crumbled  into  no¬ 
thing  ;  in  fine,  for  any  good  time  to  uphold 
the  profession  and  practice  of  Christianity 
itself:  for  how,  if  there  be  not  settled  cor¬ 
porations  of  Christian  people,  having  bulk 
and  strength  sufficient  by  joint  endeavour 
to  maintain  the  truth,  honour,  and  interest 
of  their  religion;  if  the  church  should  only 
consist  of  independent  and  incoherent  par¬ 
ticles  (like  dust  or  sand),  easily  scattered 
by  any  wind  of  opposition  from  without,  or 
by  any  commotion  within ;  if  Christendom 
should  be  merely  a  Babel  of  confused  opi¬ 
nions  and  practices ;  how,  I  say,  then  could 
Christianity  subsist?  how  could  the  sim¬ 
ple,  among  so  discordant  apprehensions,  be 
able  to  discern  the  truth  of  it  ?  how  would 
the  wise  be  tempted  to  dislike  it,  being  so 
mangled  and  disfigured?  what  an  object 
of  contempt  and  scorn  would  it  be  to  the 
profaner  world  in  such  a  case !  It  needeth, 
therefore,  considerable  societies  to  uphold 
it ;  but  no  society  (especially  of  any  large 
extent)  can  abide  in  order  and  peace,  under 

J  1  Pet.  v.  5  ;  Eph.  v.  21  ;  Phil.  »i.  3. 
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the  management  of  equal  and  co-ordinate 
powers ;  without  a  single  undivided  autho¬ 
rity,  enabled  to  moderate  affairs,  and  re¬ 
duce  them  to  a  point;  to  arbitrate  emergent 
cases  of  difference,  to  put  good  orders  in 
execution,  to  curb  the  adversaries  of  or¬ 
der  and  peace.  These  things  cannot  be  well 
performed  where  there  is  a  parity  of  many 
concurrents,  apt  to  dissent,  and  able  to 
check  each  other :  *  no  democracy  can  be 
supported  without  borrowing  somewhat 
from  monarchy ;  no  body  can  live  without 
a  head  ;  an  army  cannot  be  without  a  ge¬ 
neral,  a  senate  without  a  president,  a  cor¬ 
poration  without  a  supreme  magistrate :  f 
this  all  experience  attesteth  ;  this  even  the 
chief  impugners  of  episcopal  presidency  do 
by  their  practice  confess  ;  who  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  disorder  have  been  fain  of  their  own 
heads  to  devise  ecclesiastical  subordinations 
of  classes,  provinces,  and  nations  ;  and  to 
appoint  moderators  (or  temporary  bishops) 
in  their  assemblies;  so  that  reason  hath 
forced  the  dissenters  from  the  church  to 
imitate  it. 

If  there  be  not  inspectors  over  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  manners  of  the  common  clergy, 
there  will  be  many  who  will  say  and  do  any 
thing ;  they  will  in  teaching  please  their 
own  humour,  or  soothe  the  people,  to  serve 
their  own  interests ;  they  will  indulge  them¬ 
selves  in  a  licentious  manner  of  life  ;  they 
will  clash  in  their  doctrines,  and  scatter 
the  people,  and  draw  them  into  factions. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  for  preserving 
the  unity  and  communion  of  the  parts  of 
the  catholic  church ;  seeing  single  persons 
are  much  fitter  to  maintain  correspondence, 
than  headless  bodies. 

The  very  credit  of  religion  doth  require 
that  there  should  be  persons  raised  above 
the  common  level,  and  endued  with  emi¬ 
nent  authority,  to  whose  care  the  pro¬ 
moting  it  should  be  committed  ;  for  such 
as  the  persons  are,  who  manage  any  pro¬ 
fession,  such  will  be  the  respect  yielded 
thereto :  if  the  ministers  of  religion  be  men 
of  honour  and  authority,  religion  itself  will 
be  venerable;  if  those  be  mean,  that  will 
become  contemptible. 

The  holy  scripture  also  doth  plainly 
enough  countenance  this  distinction  ;  for 

*  Eeclesi®  salus  in  summi  Sacerdotis  dignitate  con- 
sistit,  cui  si  non  exors  quaedam,  et  ab  omnibus  emi- 
nens  dctur  potestas,  tot  in  ecclesia  elficientur  schis- 
mata,  quot  sacerdotes. —  Hier.  in  Lucif. 

Nec  presbyterorum  cop  t  us  rite  constitutus  dici  po¬ 
test,  in  quo  nullus  sit  fiyov/zivof. — Bez.  de  Grad.  Mtn. 
cap.  22. 

t  Essentiale  fuit,  quod  ex  Dei  ordinatione  pcrpetua 
necesse  fuit,  cst,  et  erit,  ut  presbyterio  quispiam  et 
loco  et  dignitate  primus  actioni  gabernanda?  prarait 
cum  eo,  quod  ipsi  divinitus  attributum  est  jure. — 
Bez.  de  Mm.  Etang.  Grad.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  1 W. 


therein  we  have  represented  one  angel  pre¬ 
siding  over  principal  churches,  which  con¬ 
tained  several  presbyters ;  m  therein  we  find 
episcopal  ordination  and  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
ercised  ;  we  have  one  bishop  constituting 
presbyters  in  divers  cities  of  his  diocese ; 
ordering  all  things  therein  concerning  ec¬ 
clesiastical  discipline  ;  judging  presbyters, 
rebuking,  v-irk  n-ao-i?  ivirccyris,  with  all  au¬ 
thority  (or  imperiousness,  as  it  were ;  Tit. 
ii.  15),  and  reconciling  offenders,  secluding 
heretics  and  scandalous  persons." 

In  the  Jewish  church  there  were  an  high- 
priest,  chief-priest,  a  sanhedrim,  or  senate, 
or  synod. 

The  government  of  congregations  among 
God’s  ancient  people  (which  it  is  probable 
was  the  pattern  that  the  apostles,  no  af- 
fecters  of  needless  innovation,  did  follow  in 
establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline  among 
Christians)  doth  hereto  agree ;  for  in  their 
synagogues,  answering  to  our  Christian 
churches,  they  had,  as  their  elders  and 
doctors,  so  over  them  an  i^nruvayayos,  the 
head  of  the  eldership,  and  president  of  the 
synagogue. 

The  primitive  general  use  of  Christians 
most  effectually  doth  back  the  scripture, 
and  interpret  it  in  favour  of  this  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  scarce  less  than  demonstrating  it 
constituted  by  the  apostles ;  for  how  other¬ 
wise  is  it  imaginable,  that  all  the  churches 
founded  by  the  apostles,  in  several  most 
distant  and  disjoined  places  (at  Jerusalem, 
at  Antioch,  at  Alexandria,  at  Ephesus,  at 
Corinth,  at  Rome),  should  presently  con¬ 
spire  in  acknowledgment  and  use  of  it  ? 
how  could  it  without  apparent  confederacy 
be  formed,  how  could  it  creep  in  without 
notable  clatter,  how  could  it  be  admitted 
without  considerable  opposition,  if  it  were 
not  in  the  foundation  of  those  churches  laid 
by  the  apostles  ?  How  is  it  likely,  that  in 
those  times  of  grievous  persecution,  fall¬ 
ing  chiefly  upon  the  bishops  (when  to  be 
eminent  among  Christians  yielded  slender 
reward,  and  exposed  to  extreme  hazard  ; 
when  to  seek  pre-eminence  was  in  effect 
to  court  danger  and  trouble,  torture  and 
ruin),  an  ambition  of  irregularly  advancing 
themselves  above  their  brethren  should  so 
generally  prevail  among  the  ablest  and  best 
Christians  ?  How  could  those  famous  mar¬ 
tyrs  for  the  Christian  truth  be  some  of  them 
so  unconscionable  as  to  affect,  others  so 
irresolute  as  to  yield  to  such  injurious  en¬ 
croachments  ?  and  how  could  all  the  holy 
Fathers  (persons  of  so  renowned,  so  ap¬ 
proved  wisdom  and  integrity)  be  so  blind 
m  Apoc.  il.  3,  &c. 

0  Tit.  i.  5  ;  I  Tim.  v.  l,  17,  10, 20,  22,  &c. 
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as  not  to  discern  such  a  corruption,  or  so 
oad  as  to  abet  it  ?  How  indeed  could  all 
God’s  church  be  so  weak  as  to  consent  in 
judgment,  so  base  as  to  comply  in  practice 
with  it  ?  In  fine,  how  can  we  conceive  that 
all  the  best  monuments  of  antiquity  down 
from  the  beginning  (the  acts,  the  epistles, 
the  histories,  the  commentaries,  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  all  sorts,  coming  from  the  blessed 
martyrs  and  most  holy  confessors  of  our 
faith)  should  conspire  to  abuse  us  ;  the 
w'hich  do  speak  nothing  but  bishops ;  long 
catalogues  and  rows  of  bishops  succeeding 
in  this  and  that  city;  bishops  contesting 
for  the  faith  against  pagan  idolaters,  and 
heretical  corrupters  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
bishops  here  teaching  and  planting  our 
religion  by  their  labours,  there  suffering 
and  watering  it  with  their  blood  ? 

I  could  not  but  touch  this  point :  but  I 
cannot  insist  thereon ;  the  full  discussion 
of  it,  and  vindication  of  the  truth  from 
the  cavils  advanced  against  the  truth  by 
modern  dissenters  from  the  church,  having 
employed  voluminous  treatises :  I  shall  only 
further  add,  that  if  any  man  be  so  dully 
or  so  affectedly  ignorant  as  not  to  see  the 
reason  of  the  case,  and  the  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences  of  rejecting  this  ancient  form 
of  discipline  ;°  if  any  be  so  overweeningly 
presumptuous,  as  to  question  the  faith  of 
all  history,  or  to  disavow  those  monuments 
and  that  tradition,  upon  the  testimony 
•whereof  even  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
our  religion,  and  all  its  sacred  oracles,  do 
rely  ;  if  any  be  so  perversely  contentious, 
as  to  oppose  the  custom  and  current  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  churches  through  all  ages  down 
to  the  last  age ;  so  self-conceitedly  arro¬ 
gant,  as  to  condemn  or  slight  the  judgment 
and  practice  of  all  the  Fathers  (together 
also  with  the  opinion  of  the  later  most  grave 
divines,  who  nave  judged  episcopal  presi¬ 
dency  needful  or  expedient,  where  practi¬ 
cable  ;)  so  peevishly  refractory  as  to  thwart 
the  settled  order  of  that  church  in  which 
lie  was  baptized,  together  with  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  he  was  born ;  upon 
6uch  a  person  we  may  look  as  one  utterly 
invincible  and  intractable:  so  weak  a  judg¬ 
ment,  and  so  strong  a  will,  who  can  hope 
by  reason  to  convert  ?  I  shall  say  no  more 
to  that  point. 

The  wyoi/^ivoi,  then  (the  guides  and  go¬ 
vernors),  in  our  text,  are,  primarily,  the 
bishops,  as  the  superior  and  chief  guides, 
each  in  his  place  according  to  order  peace¬ 
ably  established ;  then,  secondarily,  the 
presbyters,  in  their  station  as  guides  in¬ 
ferior,  together  with  the  deacons  as  their 
•  1  Cor.  xi.  16. 
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assistants :  such  the  church  always  hath 
had,  and  such,  by  God’s  blessing,  our 
church  now  hath,  toward  whom  the  duty 
of  obedience  is  to  be  performed. 

To  the  consideration  of  that  I  should 
now  proceed:  but  first  it  seemeth  expe¬ 
dient  to  remove  a  main  obstruction  to  that 
performance  ;  which  is  this :  a  misprision 
or  doubt  concerning  the  persons  of  our 
guides  and  governors ;  for  in  vain  it  would 
be  to  teach  or  persuade  us  to  obey  them, 
if  we  do  not  know  who  they  are,  or  will  not 
acknowledge  them :  for  as  in  religion  it  is 
primus  Deorum  cultus  Deos  credere ,v  the 
first  worship  of  God  to  believe  God ,  as 
Seneca  saith ;  so  it  is  the  first  part  of  our 
obedience  to  our  governors  to  avow  them ; 
it  is  at  least  absolutely  prerequisite  thereto. 
It  was  of  old  a  precept  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians  ;  We  beseech  you ,  brethren , 
to  know  those  who  labour  among  you,  and 
preside  over  you : q  and  another  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  Submit  yourselves  (saith  he)  to 
such,  and  to  every  one  that  helpetli  with 
us,  and  laboureth:  then  he  subjoineth,  »«- 
yivaifKin  thus  tcioutcvs,  acknowledge  such.1 
There  were,  it  seemeth,  those  in  the  apos¬ 
tolical  times  who  would  not  know  or  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  guides  ;  there  were  even 
those  who  would  not  admit  the  apostles 
themselves,  as  St.John  saith  of  Diotrephes, 
who  resisted  their  words,  as  St.  Paul  saith 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  the  apostles  were 
not  apostles,  as  St.  Paul  intimateth  con¬ 
cerning  some,  in  regard  to  himself;*  there 
were  then  pseud-apostles,  who  excluded 
the  true  apostles,  intruding  themselves  into 
that  high  office:  *  no  wonder,  then,  it  may 
be,  that  now,  in  these  dregs  of  time,  there 
should  be  many  who  disavow  and  desert 
their  true  guides,  transferring  the  observ¬ 
ance  due  to  them  upon  bold  pretenders ; 
who  are  not  indeed  guides,  but  seducers  ; 
not  governors,  but  usurpers,  and  sacrile¬ 
gious  invaders  of  this  holy  office  :  the  duty 
we  speak  of  cannot  be  secured  without  pre¬ 
venting  or  correcting  this  grand  mistake  ; 
and  this  we  hope  to  compass  by  represent¬ 
ing  a  double  character,  or  description,  one 
of  the  true  guides,  another  of  the  counter¬ 
feits  ;  by  comparing  which  we  may  easily 
distinguish  them,  and  consequently  be  in¬ 
duced  dutifully  to  avow  and  follow  the  one 
sort,  wisely  to  disclaim  and  decline  the 
other. 

Those,  I  say,  then,  who  constantly  do 
profess  and  teach  that  sound  and  whole¬ 
some  doctrine,  which  was  delivered  by  our 

p  Son.  Ep.  95.  **  1  Thess.  v.  12.  r  1  Cor.  xvi.  16, 18. 

1  3  John  10  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  15.  *  2  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  xi.  13  i 
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Lord  and  his  apostles  in  word  and  writing, 
was  received  by  their  disciples  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  churches,  was  transmitted  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  general  tradition,  was  sealed  by 
the  blood  of  the  blessed  martyrs,  and  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  labours  of  the  holy  Fathers ; 
the  which  also  manifestly  recommendeth 
and  promoteth  true  reverence  and  piety 
toward  God,  justice  and  charity  toward 
men,  order  and  quiet  in  human  societies, 
purity  and  sobriety  in  each  man’s  private 
conversation. 

Those  who  celebrate  the  true  worship 
of  God,  and  administer  the  holy  mysteries 
of  our  religion  in  a  serious,  grave,  decent 
manner,  purely  and  without  any  notorious 
corruption,  either  by  hurtful  error,  or  su¬ 
perstitious  foppery,  or  irreverent  rudeness, 
to  the  advancement  of  God’s  honour,  and 
edification  of  the  participants  in  virtue  and 
piety. 

Those  who  derive  their  authority  by  a 
continued  succession  from  the  apostles; 
who  are  called  unto,  and  constituted  in, 
their  office  in  a  regular  and  peaceable  way, 
agreeable  to  the  institution  of  God,  and 
the  constant  practice  of  his  church ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  rules  approved  in  the  best  and 
!  purest  ages :  who  are  prepared  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  function  by  the  best  education 
that  ordinarily  can  be  provided,  under  sober 
discipline,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
who  thence  by  competent  endowments  of 
mind,  and  useful  furniture  of  good  learn¬ 
ing,  acquired  by  painful  study,  become 
qualified  to  guide  and  instruct  the  people : 
who,  after  previous  examination  of  their 
abilities,  and  probable  testimonies  concern¬ 
ing  their  manners  (with  regard  to  the  qua¬ 
lifications  of  incorrupt  doctrine,  and  sober 
conversation  prescribed  by  the  apostles), 
are  adj  udged  fit  for  the  office  ;  who  also 
in  a  pious,  grave,  solemn  manner,  with 
invocation  of  God’s  blessing,  by  laying  on 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery ,u  are  admitted 
thereunto. 

Those  whose  practice  in  guiding  and  go¬ 
verning  the  people  of  God  is  not  managed 
by  arbitrary,  uncertain,  fickle,  private  fan¬ 
cies  or  humours,  but  regulated  by  standing 
laws ;  framed  (according  to  general  direc¬ 
tions  extant  in  holy  scripture)  by  pious  and 
wise  persons,  with  mature  advice,  in  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  seasons  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  things  for  common  edification, 
order,  and  peace. 

Those  who,  by  virtue  of  their  good  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  their  disposition  and  demeanour 
appear  sober,  orderly,  peaceable,  yielding 
meek  submission  to  government,  tendering 
■  1  Tim.  iii.  7.  tO. 
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the  church’s  peace,  upholding  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  saints,  abstaining  from  all  schis- 
matical,  turbulent,  and  factious  practices. 

Those,  also,  who  are  acknowledged  by 
the  laws  of  our  country,  an  obligation  to 
obey  whom  is  part  of  that  human  constitu - 
tion ,v  unto  which  we  are  in  all  things  (not 
evidently  repugnant  to  God’s  law)  indis¬ 
pensably  bound  to  submit ;  whom  our  so¬ 
vereign,  God’s  vicegerent  and  the  nursing 
father  of  his  church  among  us  (unto  whom 
in  all  things  high  respect,  in  all  lawful 
things  entire  obedience,  is  due),  doth  com¬ 
mand  and  encourage  us  to  obey. 

Those,  I  say,  to  whom  this  character 
plainly  doth  agree,  we  may  reasonably  be 
assured  that  they  are  our  true  guides  and 
governors,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  follow 
and  obey:  for  what  better  assurance  can 
we  in  reason  desire?  what  more  proper 
marks  can  be  assigned  to  discern  them  by  ? 
what  methods  of  constituting  such  needful 
officers  can  be  settled  more  answerable  to 
their  design  and  use  ?  how  can  it  be  evil  or 
unsafe  to  follow  guides  authorized  by  such 
warrants,  conformed  to  such  patterns,  en¬ 
dowed  with  such  dispositions,  acting  by 
such  principles  and  rules?  can  we  mistake 
or  miscarry  by  complying  with  the  great 
body  of  God’s  church  through  all  ages, 
and  particularly  with  those  great  lights  of 
the  primitive  church,  who  by  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  integrity 
of  their  virtue,  have  so  illustrated  our  holy 
religion  ? 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficiently 
plain  characters,  by  which  we  may  descry 
seducers,  and  false  pretenders  fo  guide  us. 

Those  who  do  I'ri^obihcurx.a.kii*,  teach  other¬ 
wise,  or  discost  from  the  good  ancient 
wholesome  doctrine,  revealed  in  the  holy 
scripture,  attested  by  universal  tradition, 
professed,  taught,  maintained  to  death  by 
the  primitive  saints  and  martyrs ;  w  who  af¬ 
fect  novelties,  uncouth  notions,  big  words, 
and  dark  phrases;  who  dote  on  curious 
empty  speculations  and  idle  questions,  which 
engender  strife,  and  yield  no  good  fruit. 

Those  who  ground  their  opinions  and 
warrant  their  proceedings  not  by  clear 
testimonies  of  divine  revelation,  by  the 
dictates  of  sound  reason,  by  the  current 
authority  of  wise  and  good  men,  but  by 
the  suggestions  of  their  own  fancy,  by  the 
impulses  of  their  passion  and  zeal,  by  pre¬ 
tences  to  special  inspiration,  by  imaginary 
necessities,  and  such  like  fallacious  rules.* 

*  Ipsorum  ordinationes  temeraris,  inconstantes, 
levcs  —  Tertuli. 

’  I  Pet.  ii  13.  "  1  Tim.  vi.  3 ;  i.  3,  4  ;  Gal.  i.  9 ; 

1  Tim.  i.  4  ;  vi.  4,  20  ;  2  Tim.  li.  11.  16,  23;  Tit.  iii.  9; 

2  Pet.  ii.  IS. 
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Those  who,  by  counterfeit  shows  of 
mighty  zeal  and  extraordinary  affection, 
by  affected  forms  of  speech,  by  pleasing 
notions,  by  prophesying  smooth  things , 
daubing  and  glozing,  by  various  artifices  of 
flattery  and  fraud,  attract  and  abuse  weak 
and  heedless  people. 

Those  who,  without  any  apparent  com¬ 
mission  from  God,  or  allowable  call  from 
men,  or  extraordinary  necessity  of  the  case, 
in  no  legal  or  regular  way,  according  to 
no  custom  received  in  God’s  church,  do 
intrude  themselves  into  the  office,  or  are 
only  assumed  thereto  by  ignorant,  unstable, 
giddy,  factious  people,*  such  as  those  of 
whom  St.  Paul  saith,  that  according  to  their 
own  lusts,  they  heap  up  teachers  to  them¬ 
selves,  having  itching  ears.1 

Those  who  are  not  in  reasonable  ways 
fitly  prepared,  not  duly  approved,  not  com¬ 
petently  authorized,  not  orderly  admitted 
to  the  office,  according  to  the  prescriptions 
of  God’s  word,  and  the  practice  of  his 
church ;  not  entering  into  the  fold  by  the 
door,  but  breaking  through,  or  clambering 
over  the  fences  of  sober  discipline. 

Those  who  in  their  mind,  their  princi¬ 
ples,  their  designs,  and  all  their  practice, 
appear  void  of  that  charity,  that  meekness, 
that  calmness,  that  gravity,  that  sincerity, 
that  stability,  which  qualify  worthy  and  true 
guides:  who  in  the  disposition  of  their  mind 
are  froward,  fierce,  and  stubborn ;  in  then- 
principles  loose  and  slippery;  in  their  de¬ 
signs  and  behaviour  turbulent,  disorderly, 
violent,  deceitful:  who  regard  not  order  or 
peace,  but  wantonly  raise  scandals,  create 
dissensions,  abet  and  foment  disturbances 
in  the  church:  who  under  religious  appear¬ 
ances  indulge  their  passions,  and  serve  their 
interests,  using  a  guise  of  devotion,  and 
talk  about  holy  things  as  instruments  to 
vent  wrath,  envy,  and  spleen ;  to  drive  for¬ 
ward  designs  of  ambition  and  avarice:  who 
will  not  submit  to  any  certain  judgment  or 
rule,  will  like  nothing  but  what  their  fancy 
suggests,  will  acknowledge  no  law  but  their 
own  will ;  who  for  no  just  cause,  and  upon 
any  slender  pretence,  withdraw  themselves, 
and  seduce  others  from  the  church  in  which 
they  were  brought  up,  deserting  its  com¬ 
munion,  impugning  its  laws,  defaming  its 
governors,  endeavouring  to  subvert  its  es¬ 
tablishment:  who  manage  their  discipline 
(such  as  it  is  of  their  own  framing)  unad¬ 
visedly  and  unsteadily,  in  no  stable  method, 

•  Hi  sunt  qui  se  ultro  amid  temerarios  convenas 
sine  divina  diepositionc  prenciunt,  qui  se  prtepositos 
sine  ulla  ordinationis  lege  constituunt,  qui  ncniine 
episcopal  uni  dante  episcopi  sibi  nomen  assumunt.  — 
tk  Un.  Eccl.  p.  256. 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  3. 
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according  to  no  settled  rule,  but  as  present 
conceit,  or  humour,  or  advantage  prompt- 
eth ;  so  that,  not  being  fixed  in  any  certain 
judgment  or  practice,  they  soon  clash  with 
themselves,  and  divide  from  one  another, 
incessantly  roving  from  one  sect  to  another  ; 
being  carried  about  icith  divers  and  strange 
doctrines ;  like  children,  tossed  to  and  fro 
with  every  tvind  of  doctrine.y 

Those,  the  fruits  of  whose  doctrine  and 
managerv  amount  at  best  only  to  empty 
form  of  godliness,  void  of  real  virtue ;  while 
in  truth  they  fill  the  minds  of  men  with 
ill  passions,  ill  surmises,  ill-will ;  they  pro¬ 
duce  impious,  unjust,  and  uncharitable 
dealing  of  all  kinds,  particularly  discon¬ 
tentful  murmurings,  disobedience  to  magis¬ 
trates,  schisms  and  factions  in  the  church, 
combustions  and  seditions  in  the  state. 

In  line,  those  who  in  their  temper  and 
their  deportment  resemble  those  ancient 
seducers,  branded  in  the  scripture,  those 
evil  men ,  who  did  seduce ,  and  were  se¬ 
duced:1 

Whose  dispositions  are  represented  in 
these  epithets:  they  were  ifvriraxrm,  un¬ 
ruly ,*  or  persons  indisposed  and  unwill¬ 
ing  to  submit  to  government;  r oXfinrai, 
avSxlas,  presumptuous ,  and  self-willed,  or 
self-pleasing  darers:  yoyyvrrai,  ftt/npifitifa, 
murmurers,  complainers ,  or  conjunctly  dis¬ 
contented  mutineers ;  <rt’™*aT<xxfiTo<,  self- 
condemned,  namely,  by  contradictious  shuf¬ 
fling  and  shifting,  or  by  excommunicating 
themselves  from  the  church;  yowrs;,  be- 
witchers ,  inveigling  and  deluding  credulous 
people  by  dissimulation  and  specious  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  b  having  a  form  of  godliness, 
but  denying  the  power  thereof;  being  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing,  grievous  wolves,  not  spa¬ 
ring  the  flock ;  deceitful  workers,  transform¬ 
ing  themselves  into  the  servants  of  Christ, 
and  ministers  of  righteousness ;  lovers  of 
themselves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  revi- 
lers,  truce -breakers,  false  accusers,  traitors, 
heady,  high-minded ,  vain  talkers,  deceivers, 
ignorant,  unlearned,  unstable :e 

Whose  practices  were ;  to  cause  divisions 
and  offences  contrary  to  received  doctrine; 
by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  to  deceive 
the  hearts  of  the  simple; — to  swerve  from 
charity — having  turned  aside  to  vain  jan¬ 
gling,  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law , 
understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm  :  to  beguile  unstable  souls ; 
to  lie  in  ivait  to  deceive;  to  speak  perverse 
things  that  they  may  draw  disciples  after 
them ;  to  creep  into  houses ,  captivating  silly 

I  Heb.  Till.  9  ;  Eph.  iv.  14.  ‘2  Tim.  lii.  13. 

•  Tit.  i.  10.  *  2  Pet.  ii.  10  ;  Tit.  iii.  10, 11  ;  2  Tim. 

iil.  13,  5.  *  Matt.  vli.  15  ;  Act?  XX  29  ;  2  Cor.  xi. 

13, 15;  1  Tim.  vi.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  16. 
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women;  to  dote  about  questions  and  strifes 
of  words ,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife ,  rail¬ 
ings,  evil  surmisings,  peiverse  disputing s ; 
to  speak  swelling  words  of  vanity ;  to  ad¬ 
mire  persons  because  of  advantage  (or  out 
of  private  design,  for  self-interest;)  to  sub¬ 
vert  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which 
they  ought  not ,  for  filthy  lucre' s  sake;  to 
speak  lies  in  hypocrisy;  to  preach  Christ 
out  of  envy  and  strife ,  not  out  of  good-will, 
or  pure  intention  not  purely ; 

to  promise  liberty  to  their  followers  ;  to  walk 
disorderly  (that  is,  in  repugnance  to  order 
settled  in  the  church ;)  to  despise  dominion, 
and  without  fear  to  reproach  dignities;  to 
speak  evil  (rashly)  of  those  things  which 
they  know  not  (which  are  beside  their  skill 
and  cognizance ;)  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  church. d 

Such  persons  as  these,  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  office  of  guides,  and  pre¬ 
tending  to  lead  us,  we  must  not  follow  or 
regard  ;  but  are  in  reason  and  conscience 
obliged  to  reject  and  shun  them,  as  the 
ministers  of  Satan,  the  pests  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  the  enemies  and  murderers  of  souls.' 

It  can  indeed  nowise  be  safe  to  follow 
any  such  leaders  (whatever  pretences  to 
special  illumination  they  hold  forth,  what¬ 
ever  specious  guises  of  sanctity  they  bear) 
who  in  their  doctrine  or  practice  deflect 
from  the  great  beaten  roads  of  holy  scrip¬ 
ture,  primitive  tradition,  and  catholic  prac¬ 
tice,  roving  in  by-paths  suggested  to  them 
by  their  private  fancies  and  humours,  their 
passions  and  lusts,  their  interests  and  ad¬ 
vantages  :  there  have  in  all  ages  such  coun¬ 
terfeit  guides  started  up,  having  debauched 
some  few  heedless  persons,  having  erected 
some  Taoairutayayas,  or  petty  combinations 
against  the  regularly  settled  corporations  ; 
but  never  with  any  durable  success  or 
countenance  of  divine  Providence ;  but  like 
prodigious  meteors,  having  caused  a  little 
gazing,  and  some  disturbance,  their  sects 
have  soon  been  dissipated,  and  have  quite 
vanished  away  ;f  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  them  being  either  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
recorded  with  ignominy;  like  that  Theu- 
das  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel,  who  rose 
up,  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody;  to 
whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred, 
‘oined  themselves ;  who  was  slain,  and  all, 
as  many  as  obeyed  him  were  scattered,  and 
brought  to  nought  J 

But  let  thus  much  suffice  to  have  been 

d  Rom.  xvi.  17,  18;  (1  Tim.  i.  6,  7  ;)  Epli.  iv.  14; 
Acts  xx.  19;  2  Tim.  iii.  5;  1  Tim.  vi.  4;  2  l'et.  ii.  18; 
Jude  16;  Tit.  i.  1 1  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  2 ;  Phil.  i.  15,  16;  2  Pet. 
ii.  19;  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  II;  2  Pet.  ii  10;  Jude  8,  10,  9; 

2  John  9.  •  Tit.  iii.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6;  Rom.  xvi. 

17;  1  Tim.  vi.  5.  1  Jude  13.  f  Acts  v.  36. 

Voi.  I. 
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spoken  concerning  the  persons  to  whom 
obedience  must  be  performed. 

SERMON  LVII. 

OF  OBEDIENCE  TO  OUR  SPIRITUAL  GUIDES 
AND  GOVERNORS. 

Heb.  xiii.  17 _ Obey  them  that  have  the 

rule  over  you. 

1  proceed  to  the  duty  itself,  the  obedience 
prescribed,  which  may  (according  to  the 
extent  in  signification  of  the  word  nUtriai) 
be  conceived  to  relate  either  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  to  the  doctrine,  or  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  persons  specified;  implying, 
that  we  should  obey  their  laws,  that  we 
should  embrace  their  doctrine,  that  we 
should  conform  to  their  practice,  according 
to  proper  limitations  of  such  performance, 
respectively. 

We  begin  with  the  first,  as  seeming 
chiefly  intended  by  the  words, 

Obedience  to  eccleciastical  government. 
What  this  doth  import,  we  may  understand 
by  considering  the  terms  whereby  it  is 
expressed,  and  those  whereby  its  correlate 
(spiritual  government)  is  signified  ;  by  ex¬ 
amples  and  practice  relating  to  it,  by  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  matter  itself. 

Beside  the  word  ndhalm  (which  is  com¬ 
monly  used  to  signify  all  sorts  of  obedience, 
chiefly  that  which  is  due  to  governors), 
here  is  added  a  word  serving  to  explain 
that  the  word  lxitx.ui,  which  signifieth  to 
yield,  give  way,  or  comply  ;  relating  (as  it 
seemeth  by  its  being  put  indefinitely)  to  all 
their  proceedings  in  matters  concerning 
their  charge.  In  other  places,  parallel  to 
our  text,  it  is  expressed  by  £<roTa«-«oA»/, 
the  same  term  by  which  constantly  the 
subjection  due  to  secular  powers,  in  all  the 
precepts  enjoining  it,  is  expressed : a  'o^- 
<nu;  viwrsgm  uxorteynrt  xgirfiuTigoi;,  In  like 
manner  (or  correspondency)  saith  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  ye  younger,  submit  yourselves  to  the 
elder  ;b  (that  is,  as  the  context  shews,  ye 
inferiors  in  the  church  obey  your  superiors; 
o'  both  there  and  otherwhere  doth 

signify  the  state  of  inferiority,  as  » 

Tifos  importeth  dignity  and  authority.) — 
And,  bxtramrti  ro<~f  rtutturm;,  submit  your- 
selves  unto  such,  and  to  every  one  that  help- 
eth  with  us,  utid  labour eth,c  saith  St.  Paul ; 
and,  aAXjiAoi,-  iiTorcerri/itvei.  submitting  your¬ 
selves  to  one  another  in  the  fear  of  God,'1 
that  is,  yielding  conscientiously  that  sub¬ 
mission.  which  established  order  requireth 

*  (Tit.  iii.  I  ;  Rom.  xiii.  1 ;  I  Tct.  ii.  13.1 
b  I  Pet.  v.  5  ;  Luke  xxii.  26.  *  1  Cor.  x\i.  16. 

Ki'h.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5. 
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from  one  to  another:  whence  we  may 
collect,  that  the  duty  consisteth  in  yielding 
submission  and  compliance  to  all  laws, 
rules,  and  orders  enacted  by  spiritual  go¬ 
vernors  for  the  due  celebration  of  God’s 
worship,  the  promoting  edification,  the 
conserving  decency,  the  maintenance  of 
peace;  as  also  to  the  judgments  and  cen¬ 
sures  in  order  to  the  same  purposes  ad¬ 
ministered  by  them. 

This  obedience  to  be  due  to  them  may 
likewise  be  inferred  from  the  various  names 
and  titles  attributed  to  them ;  such  as  those 
of  prelates,  superintendents,  pastors,  su¬ 
pervisors,  governors,  and  leaders ;  which 
terms  (more  largely  touched  before)  do 
implv  command  and  authority  of  all  sorts, 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive. 

Such  obedience  also  primitive  practice 
doth  assert  to  them :  for  w  hat  authority 
the  holy  apostles  did  assume  and  exercise, 
the  same  we  may  reasonably  suppose  de¬ 
rived  to  them ;  the  same  in  kind,  although 
not  in  peculiarity  of  manner  (by  immediate 
commission  from  Christ,  with  supply  of 
extraordinary  gifts  and  graces),  and  in  un¬ 
limitedness  of  extent :  for  they  do  succeed 
to  the  apostles  in  charge  and  care  over  the 
church,  each  in  his  precinct,  the  apostolical 
office  being  distributed  among  them  all.* 
The  same  titles  which  the  apostles  assumed 
to  themselves  they  ascribe  to  their  sym- 
presbyters,  requiring  the  same  duties  from 
them,  and  prescribing  obedience  to  them 
in  the  same  terms  ;  they  claimed  no  more 
power  than  was  needful  to  further  edifica¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  requisite  that  present  go¬ 
vernors  also  should  have ;  their  practice  in 
government  may  also  well  be  presumed  ex¬ 
emplary  to  all  future  governors,  j  As,  then, 
we  see  them  to  order  things,  and 

frame  ecclesiastical  constitutions ; 
to  rectify  things,  or  reform  defects ,  to 
impose  observances  necessary ,  or  expedient 
to  the  time  ;  to  judge  causes  and  persons, 
being  ready  to  avenge ,  or  punish,  every  dis¬ 
obedience  ;  to  use  severity  upon  occasions  ; 
with  the  spiritual  rod  to  chastise  scanda¬ 
lous  offenders,  disorderly  walkers ,  persons 
contumacious  and  unconforraable  to  their 
injunctions ;  to  reject  heretics,  and  banish 
notorious  sinners  from  communion,  warn¬ 
ing  the  faithful  to  forbear  conversation  with 
them ; '  as  they  did  challenge  to  themselves 
an  authority  from  Christ  to  exercise  these 

■  Cujus  in  snlidum  sioguli  participes  sumus. —  Vide 
Cyj>r.  Tie  Unit.  Ecr/. 

t  2  Cor.  x.  8  ;  xiii.  10,— To  ordain  ciders.  To  con¬ 
firm  proselytes.  To  exercise  jurisdiction. 

•  1  Cor.  xi.  31 ;  Tit.  i.  5  ;  Acts  xv.  28  ;  1  Cor.  v.  12 ; 
2  Cor.  x.  6  ;  xiii.  10  ;  1  Cor  iv.  21  :  xii.  21  ;  xiii.  2  ; 
2  Thens.  iil.  6,  14  ;  Tit.  ill.  10  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  5 ;  Rom. 
xvi.  17. 
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and  the  like  acts  of  spiritual  dominion  and 
jurisdiction  ;  exacting  punctual  obedience 
to  them  ; f  as  we  also  see  the  like  acts  ex¬ 
ercised  by  bishops,  whom  they  did  consti¬ 
tute  to  feed  and  rule  the  church  ;  J  so  we 
may  reasonably  conceive  all  governors  of 
the  church  (the  heirs  of  their  office)  in¬ 
vested  with  like  authority  in  order  to  the 
same  purposes,  and  that  correspondent  obe¬ 
dience  is  due  to  them ;  so  that  what  blame, 
what  punishment,  was  due  to  those  who 
disobeyed  the  apostles,  doth  in  proportion 
belong  to  the  transgressors  of  their  duty 
toward  the  present  governors  of  the  church; 
especially  considering  that  our  Lord  pro¬ 
mised  his  perpetual  presence  and  assistance 
to  the  apostles.® 

We  may  further  observe,  that  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  continual  succession  from  the  first 
ages,  the  good  primitive  bishops  (the  great 
patrons  and  propagators  of  our  religion) 
did  generally  assume  such  power,  and  the 
people  readily  did  yield  obedience ;  where¬ 
in  that  one  did  wrongfully  usurp,  the  other 
did  weakly  comply,  were  neither  probable 
nor  just  to  suppose :  whence  general  tra¬ 
dition  doth  also  confirm  our  obligation  to 
this  duty. 

That  this  kind  of  obedience  is  required, 
doth  also  further  appear  from  considering 
the  reason  of  things,  the  condition  of  the 
church,  the  design  of  the  Christian  religion. 

1.  Every  Christian  church  is  a  society  ; 
no  society  can  abide  in  any  comely  order, 
any  steady  quiet,  any  desirable  prosperity, 
without  government ;  no  government  can 
stand  without  correspondent  obligation  to 
submit  thereto. 

2.  Again :  The  state  of  religion  under 

the  gospel  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  Christ 
our  Lord  is  king  of  the  church ;  it  he  visibly 
governeth  and  ordereth  by  the  spiritual  go¬ 
vernors,  as  his  substitutes  and  lieutenants 
(whence  they  peculiarly  are  styled  his  mi¬ 
nisters,  his  officers,  his  stewards,  his  legates, 
his  co-workers.)  When  he  ascending  up  to 
God’s  right  hand  was  invested  with  entire 
possession  of  that  royal  state,  he  settled 
them  to  administer  affairs  concerning  that 
government  in  his  place  and  name :  Ascend¬ 
ing  up  on  high ,  he  gave  gifts  unto  men - 

He  gave  some  apostles ,  some  prophets ,  some 
evangelists ,  some  pastors  and  teachers : h  he 
gave  them,  that  is,  he  appointed  them  in 
their  office,  subordinate  to  himself,  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry ,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  As  to  him,  therefore,  ruling  by 

X  Epincopi  nuccesRores  apoRtolorum.  —  Cypr.  bp. 
27,  60,  &c.—  Ep.  41, 73.— (Firroi).' 

r  2  Cor.  x.  8 ;  xiii.  10.  *  Matt,  xxviii  20. 

*>  Eph.  iv.  8,  II,  12. 
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them,  by  them  enacting  laws,  dispensing 
justice,  maintaining  order  and  oeace,  obe¬ 
dience  is  due. 

3.  Again  :  For  the  honour  of  God,  the 
commendation  of  religion,  and  benefit  of 
the  people,  it  is  needful,  that  in  all  religious 
performances  things  should,  according  to 
St.  Paul’s  rule,  be  performed  decently,  and 
according  to  order ,  without  unhandsome 
confusion  and  troublesome  distraction:'  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  persons,  of  modes,  of  circum¬ 
stances  appertaining  to  those  performances 
(for  how  can  any  thing  be  performed  de¬ 
cently,  if  every  person  hath  not  his  rank 
and  station,  his  office  and  work  allotted  to 
him  ;  if  to  every  thing  to  be  done,  its  time, 
its  place,  its  manner  of  performance,  be 
not  assigned,  so  that  each  one  may  know 
what,  when,  where,  and  how  he  must  do?) 
Such  determination  must  be  committed  to 
the  discretion  and  care  of  some  persons, 
empowered  to  frame  standing  laws  or  rules 
concerning  it,  and  to  see  them  duly  exe¬ 
cuted  (for  all  persons  without  delay,  strife, 
confusion,  and  disturbance,  cannot  meddle 
in  it :)  with  these  persons  all  the  rest  of 
the  body  must  be  obliged  to  comply ;  other¬ 
wise  all  such  determinations  will  be  vain 
and  ineffectual.  Such  order  reason  doth 
recommend  in  every  proceeding ;  such  or¬ 
der  especially  becometh  the  grandeur  and 
importance  of  sacred  things ;  such  order 
God  hath  declared  himself  to  approve,  and 
love,  especially  in  his  own  house,  among 
his  people,  in  matters  relating  to  his  ser¬ 
vice;  for,  He  is  not  (as  St.  Paul  saith, 
arguing  to  this  purpose)  the  God  of  con¬ 
fusion ,  but  of  peace,  in  all  churches  of  the 
saints j 

4.  Again :  It  is  requisite  that  all  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren  should  conspire  in  serving 
God  with  mutual  charity,  hearty  concord, 
harmonious  consent ;  that,  as  the  apostles 
so  often  prescribed,  they  shoidd  endeavour 
to  keep  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ; 
that  they  should  be  like  minded ,  having  the 
same  love ,  being  of  one  accord ,  of  one  mind , 
standing  fast  in  one  spirit ,  with  one  mind ; 
that  they  should  walk  by  the  same  rule ,  and 
mind  the  same  thing ;  that  with  one  mind 
and  one  mouth  they  should  glorify  God ,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that  they 
should  all  speak  the  same  thing;  and  that 
there  be  no  divisions  among  them ,  but  that 
they  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same 
mind ,  and  in  the  same  judgment k  (like  those 
in  the  Acts,  of  whom  it  is  said,  the  multi- 

I  (1  Cor.  xiv.  23:  Tit.  li.  10;)  1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 

J 1  Cor.  xiv.  33.  k  ZCju,-^n%Gi,  Phil.  ii.  2;  'Of&6G*otis% 
1  Pet.  iii.  8;  Eph.  iv.  3;  Phi],  ii.  2;  i.  27;  iii.  16; 
Rom.  xv.  5,6;  xii.  16;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11  ;  1  Cor.  i.  .0 
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tude  of  believers  had  one  heart  and  one  soul; ) 
that  there  should  be  no  schisms  (divisions, 
or  factions)  in  the  body ;  that  all  dissen¬ 
sions,  all  murmurings ,  all  emulations,  should 
be  discarded  from  the  church : 1  the  which 
precepts,  secluding  an  obligation  to  obe¬ 
dience,  would  be  impossible  and  vain  ;  for 
(without  continual  miracle,  and  transform¬ 
ing  human  nature,  things  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  God,  who  apparently  designeth 
to  manage  religion  by  ordinary  ways  of 
human  prudence,  his  gracious  assistance 
concurring)  no  durable  concord  in  any 
society  can  ever  effectually  be  maintained 
otherwise  than  by  one  public  reason,  will, 
and  sentence,  which  may  represent,  con¬ 
nect,  and  comprise  all ;  in  defect  of  that, 
every  one  will  he  of  a  several  opinion  about 
what  is  best,  each  will  be  earnest  for  the 
prevalence  of  his  model  and  way ;  there 
will  be  so  many  lawgivers  as  persons,  so 
many  differences  as  matters  incident ;  no¬ 
thing  will  pass  smoothly  and  quietly,  with¬ 
out  bickering  and  jangling,  and  conse¬ 
quently  without  animosities  and  feuds : 
whence  no  unanimity,  no  concord,  scarce 
any  charity  or  good-will,  can  subsist. 

5.  Further;  In  consequence  of  these 
things,  common  edification  requireth  such 
obedience :  it  is  the  duty  of  governors  to 
order  all  things  to  this  end,  that  is,  to 
the  maintenance,  encouragement,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  piety ;  for  this  purpose  their 
authority  was  given  them,  as  St.  Paul  saith, 
and  therefore  itj  must  be  deemed  thereto 
conducible : m  it  is  indeed  very  necessary  to 
edification,  which,  without  discipline  guid¬ 
ing  the  simple  and  ignorant,  reclaiming  the 
erroneous  and  presumptuous,  cherishing 
the  regular,  and  correcting  the  refractory, 
can  nowise  be  promoted. 

Excluding  it,  there  can  be  no  means  of 
checking  or  redressing  scandals,  which  to 
the  reproach  of  religion,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  church,  to  the  corrupting  the  minds, 
and  infecting  the  manners  of  men,  will 
spring  up  and  spread."  Neither  can  there 
be  any  way  to  prevent  the  rise  and  growth 
of  pernicious  errors  or  heresies ;  the  which 
assuredly  in  a  state  of  unrestrained  liberty 
the  wanton  and  wicked  minds  of  men  will 
breed,  their  licentious  practice  will  foster 
and  propagate,  to  the  increase  of  all  im¬ 
piety  :  their  mouths  must  be  stopped,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  subvert  whole  houses,  teaching 
things  which  they  ought  not,  for filthy  lucre's 
sake;  the  word  of  naughty  seducers  will 
spread  like  a  gangrene,"  if  there  be  no 

1  Acts  iv.  32;  1  C or.  xii.  25;  xi.  18;  i.  11  ;  iii.  3; 
2  Cor.  xii.  20  ;  Phil.  ii.  14.  m  2  Cor.  xiii.  lo :  x.  8. 
n  I  Tim.  i.  19  ;  vi.  5 :  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  17,  18,  0  2  Tim. 

ii.  16;  Tit.  i.  11;  2  Tiin.  iL  17. 
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corrosive  or  corrective  remedy  to  stay  its 
progress. 

Where  things  are  not  managed  in  a  stable, 
quiet,  orderly  way.  no  good  practice  can 
flourish  or  thrive ;  dissension  will  choke  all 
good  affections,  confusion  will  obstruct  all 
good  proceedings;  from  anarchy,  emula¬ 
tion  and  strife  will  certainly  grow,  and 
from  them  all  sorts  of  wickedness ;  for 
where  (saith  St.  James)  there  is  emulation 
and  strife ,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil 
thing. v 

All  those  benefits  which  arise  from  holy 
communion  in  offices  of  piety  and  charity 
(from  common  prayers  and  praises  to  God, 
from  participation  in  all  sacred  ordinances, 
from  mutual  advice,  admonition,  encou¬ 
ragement,  consolation,  good  example),  will 
together  vanish  with  discipline :  these  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  friendly  union  and  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  members ;  and  no  such 
union  can  abide  without  the  ligament  of 
discipline,  no  such  correspondence  can 
be  upheld  without  unanimous  compliance 
to  public  order.  The  cement  of  discipline 
wanting,  the  church  will  not  be  like  a  spi¬ 
ritual  house ,  compacted  of  lively  stones q 
into  one  goodly  pile;  but  like  a  company 
of  scattered  pebbles,  or  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

So  considering  the  reason  of  things,  this 
obedience  will  appear  needful :  to  enforce 
the  practice  thereof,  we  may  adjoin  several 
weighty  considerations. 

Consider  obedience,  what  it  is,  whence 
it  springs,  what  it  produceth ;  each  of  those 
respects  will  engage  us  to  it. 

It  is  in  itself  a  thing  very  good  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God,  very  just  and  equal,  very 
wise,  very  comely  and  pleasant. 

It  cannot  but  be  grateful  unto  God,  who 
is  the  God  of  love,  of  order,  of  peace,  and 
therefore  cannot  but  like  the  means  fur¬ 
thering  them ;  he  cannot  but  be  pleased  to 
see  men  do  their  duty,  especially  that  which 
regardeth  his  own  ministers ;  in  the  respect 
performed  to  whom  he  is  himself  indeed 
avowed,  and  honoured,  and  obeyed.* 

It  is  a  just  and  equal  thing,  that  every 
member  of  society  should  submit  to  the 
laws  and  orders  of  it ;  for  every  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  upon  those  terms  to  enter  into,  and 
to  abide  in  it ;  every  man  is  deemed  to  owe 
such  obedience,  in  answer  to  his  enjoyment 
of  privileges  and  partaking  of  advantages 
thereby:  so,  therefore,  whoever  pretend- 
eth  a  title  to  those  excellent  immunities, 
benefits,  and  comforts,  which  communion 
with  the  church  affordeth,  it  is  most  equal 

•  Tempus  est,  —  ut  de  submissione  provoeent  in  se 
Dei  clementiam,  et  de  honore  debin  in  Dei  saeerdo- 
tem  eliciant  in  ?e  divinam  misericord- am.  —  Cypr. 
F.p.  30.  r  James  iii.  16.  ’  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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that  he  should  contribute  to  its  support  and 
welfare,  its  honour,  its  peace;  that  conse¬ 
quently  he  should  yield  obedience  to  the 
orders  appointed  for  those  ends.  Pecu¬ 
liarly  equal  it  is  in  regard  to  our  spiritual 
governors,  who  are  obliged  to  be  very  so¬ 
licitous  and  laborious  in  furthering  our 
best  good ;  who  stand  deeply  engaged,  and 
are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  our  souls : 
thev  must  be  contented  to  spend  and  be 
spent;  to  undergo  any  pains,  any  hardships, 
any  dangers  and  crosses  occurring  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  those  designs :  and  is  it  not  then 
plainly  equal  (is  it  not  indeed  more  than 
equal,  doth  not  all  ingenuity  and  gratitude 
require  ?)  that  we  should  encourage  and 
comfort  them  in  bearing  those  burdens, 
and  in  discharging  those  incumbrances,  by 
a  fair  and  cheerful  compliance?  It  is  the 
apostle's  enforcement  of  the  duty  in  our 
text :  Obey  them  (saith  he)  and  submit  your¬ 
selves;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls ,  as 
those  who  are  to  render  an  account ,  that 
they  may  do  it  icith  joy ,  and  not  with  grief 
(or  groaning.) 

Is  it  not  indeed  extreme  iniquity  and  in¬ 
gratitude.  when  they  with  anxious  care  and 
earnest  toil  are  endeavouring  our  happi¬ 
ness,  that  we  should  vex  and  trouble  them 
bv  our  perverse  and  cross  behaviour  ? 

Nay,  is  it  not  palpable  folly  to  do  thus, 
seeing  thereby  we  do  indispose  and  hin¬ 
der  them  from  effectually  discharging  their 
duty  to  our  advantage  ?  iXvnrtMs  ya.°  lfi7w 
rcvrc.for  this ,  addeth  the  Apostle,  further 
pressing  the  duty,  is  unprofitable  to  you, 
or  it  tendeth  to  your  disadvantage  and  da¬ 
mage  ;  not  only  as  involving  guilt,  but  as 
inferring  loss ;  the  loss  of  all  those  spiri¬ 
tual  benefits,  which  ministers  being  encou¬ 
raged,  and  thence  performing  their  office 
with  alacrity  and  sprightful  diligence,  would 
procure  to  you :  it  is  therefore  our  wisdom 
to  be  obedient,  because  obedience  is  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  profitable  to  us. 

The  same  is  also  a  comely  and  amiable 
thing,  yielding  much  grace,  procuring 
great  honour  to  the  church,  highly  adorn¬ 
ing  and  crediting  religion:  it  is  a  goodly 
sight  to  behold  things  proceeding  orderly ; 
to  see  every  person  quietly  resting  in  his 
post,  or  moving  evenly  in  his  rank;  to  ob¬ 
serve  superiors  calmly  leading,  inferiors 
gladly  following,  and  equals  lovingly  accom¬ 
panying  each  other:  this  is  the  Psalmist's 
Ecce  quam  honum!  Behold  how  (admirably) 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  fur  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity!'  Such  a  state  o_ 
things  argueth  the  good  temper  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  persons  so  demeaning  themselves, 

T  PsaJ.  cxxjiix.  I 
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the  excellency  of  the  principles  which  do 
guide  and  act  them,  the  goodness  of  the 
constitution  which  they  observe ;  so  it  cre- 
diteth  the  church,  and  graceth  religion;  a 
thing  which,  as  St.  Paul  teacheth,  in  all 
things s  we  should  endeavour. 

It  is  also  a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable 
thing  to  live  in  obedience :  by  it  we  enjoy 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  satisfaction  of  con¬ 
science,  we  taste  all  the  sweets  of  amity 
and  peace,  we  are  freed  from  the  stings  of 
inward  remorse,  we  escape  the  grievances 
of  discord  and  strife. 

The  causes,  also,  and  principles  from 
which  obedience  springeth,  do  much  com¬ 
mend  it:  it  ariseth  from  the  dispositions 
of  soul  which  are  most  Christian  and  most 
humane;  from  charity,  humility,  meek¬ 
ness,  sobriety  of  mind,  and  calmness  of 
passion ;  the  which  always  dispose  men  to 
submiss,  complaisant,  peaceable  demeanour 
toward  all  men,  especially  toward  those 
whose  relation  to  them  claimeth  such  de¬ 
meanour  :  these  a  genuine,  free,  cordial, 
and  constant  obedience,  do  signify  to  live 
in  the  soul ;  together  with  a  general  honesty 
of  intention,  and  exemption  from  base  de¬ 
signs. 

In  fine,  innumerable  and  inestimable 
are  the  benefits  and  good  fruits  accruing 
from  this  practice:  beside  the  support  it 
manifestly  yieldeth  to  the  church,  the  grace¬ 
fulness  of  order,  the  conveniences  and 
pleasures  of  peace,  it  hath  also  a  notable 
influence  upon  the  common  manners  of 
men,  which  hardly  can  ever  prove  very 
bad,  where  the  governors  of  the  church  do 
retain  their  due  respect  and  authority ; 
nothing  more  powerfully  doth  instigate  to 
virtue,  than  the  countenance  of  autho¬ 
rity  ;  nothing  more  effectually  can  restrain 
from  exorbitancy  of  vice,  than  the  bridle 
of  discipline :  this  obvious  experience  de- 
monstrateth,  and  we  shall  plainly  see,  if  we 
reflect  upon  those  times  when  piety  and 
virtue  have  most  flourished.  Whence  was 
it,  that  in  those  good  old  times  Christians 
did  so  abound  in  good  works,  that  they 
burned  with  holy  zeal,  that  they  gladly 
would  do,  would  suffer,  any  thing  for  their 
religion  ?  whence  but  from  a  mighty  re¬ 
spect  to  their  superiors,  from  a  strict 
regard  to  their  direction  and  discipline  ? 
Did  the  bishops  then  prescribe  long  fasts, 
or  impose  rigid  penances  ?  willingly  did 
the  people  undergo  them :  Did  the  pastor 
conduct  into  danger,  did  he  lead  them  into 
the  very  jaws  of  death  and  martyrdom  ? 
the  flock  with  a  resolute  alacrity  did  fol¬ 
low:  Did  a  prelate  interdict  any  practice 
•  Tit.  ii.  10. 


scandalous  or  prejudicial  to  the  church, 
under  pain  of  incurring  censure  ?  every 
man  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  trans¬ 
gressing:*  no  terror  of  worldly  power,  no 
severity  of  justice,  no  dread  of  corporal 
punishment,  had  such  efficacy  to  deter  men 
from  ill-doing,  as  the  reproof  and  censure 
of  a  bishop ;  his  frown  could  avail  more 
than  the  menaces  of  an  emperor,  than  the 
rage  of  a  persecutor,  than  the  rods  and 
axes  of  an  executioner:  no  rod  indeed  did 
smart  like  the  spiritual  rod,  no  sword  did 
cut  so  deep  as  that  of  the  Spirit ;  no  loss 
was  then  so  valuable  as  being  deprived  of 
spiritual  advantages ;  no  banishment  was 
so  grievous  as  being  separated  from  holy 
communion  ;  no  sentence  of  death  was  so 
terrible  as  that  which  cut  men  off  from 
the  church  ;  no  thunder  could  astonish  or 
affright  men  like  the  crack  of  a  spiritual 
anathema:  this  was  that  which  kept  virtue 
in  request,  and  vice  in  detestation;  hence 
it  was  that  men  were  so  good,  that  reli¬ 
gion  did  so  thrive,  that  so  frequent  and  so 
illustrious  examples  of  piety  did  appear; 
hence  indeed  we  may  well  reckon  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  did  (under  so  many  disadvantages 
and  oppositions)  subsist  and  grow  up  :  obe¬ 
dience  to  governors  was  its  guard;  that 
kept  the  church  firmly  united  in  a  body  suf- 
ciently  strong  to  maintain  itself  against 
all  assaults  of  faction  within,  of  opposition 
from  abroad  ;  that  preserved  that  concord, 
which  disposed  and  enabled  Christians  to 
defend  their  religion  against  all  fraud  and 
violence ;  that  cherished  the  true  virtue, 
and  the  beautiful  order,  which  begot  ve¬ 
neration  to  religion:  to  it,  therefore,  we 
owe  the  life  and  growth  of  Christianity ; 
so  that  through  many  sharp  persecutions  it 
hath  held  up  its  head,  through  so  many 
perilous  diseases  it  hath  kept  its  life  until 
this  day.  There  were  not  then  of  old  any 
such  cavils  and  clamours  against  every 
thing  prescribed  by  governors ;  there  were 
no  such  unconscionable  scruples,  no  such 
hardhearted  pretences  to  tender  conscience 
devised  to  baffle  the  authority  of  superiors . 
had  there  been  such,  had  men  then  com¬ 
monly  been  so  forward  and  factious  as 
now,  the  church  had  been  soon  shivered 
into  pieces,  our  religion  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  confusion  and  licentiousness. 

If,  again,  we  on  the  other  hand  fix  our 
consideration  upon  disobedience  (the  na¬ 
ture,  the  sources,  the  consequences  there¬ 
of,)  it  will,  I  suppose,  much  conduce  to 

*  Neque  hoc  ita  dixerim,  ut  negligatur  ecclesiastic* 
disciplina,  et  permittatur  quisquam  faccre  quod  velit 
sine  ulla  correptione,  et  quadam  medicinali  vindicta, 
et  terribili  lenitate,  et  ch&rit&tis  severitate.  —  At 
i  adc.  Petit,  iii.  4. 
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the  same  effect,  of  persuading  us  to  the 
practice  of  this  duty. 

It  is  in  itself  a  heinous  sin,  being  the 
transgression  of  a  command  in  nature  and 
consequence  very  important,  upon  which 
God  layeth  great  stress,  which  is  frequently 
inculcated  in  scripture,  which  is  fenced  by 
divers  other  precepts,  which  is  pressed  by- 
strong  arguments,  and  backed  by  severe 
threatenings  of  punishment  upon  the  trans¬ 
gressors. 

It  is  in  its  nature  a  kind  of  apostacy 
from  Christianity,  and  rebellion  against 
our  Lord;  for  as  he  that  refuseth  to  obey 
the  king’s  magistrates  in  administration  of 
their  office  is  interpreted  to  disclaim  his 
authority  and  to  design  rebellion  against 
him  ;  so  they  who  obstinately  disobey  the 
ministers  of  our  Lord’s  spiritual  kingdom 
do  thereby  appear  to  disavow  him,  to  shake 
off  his  yoke,  to  impeach  his  reign  over 
them.  So  dotli  he  himself  interpret  and 
take  it :  He  (saith  our  Lord)  that  heareth 
you  heareth  me ,  and  he  that  (o  itforu i»,  that 
baffleth )  despiseth  you  dcspiseth  me ;  and,  If 
any  man  neglect  to  hear  the  church  for  shall 
disobey  it,  a-ajaxW;:),  let  him  he  to  thee 
as  a  heathen  and  a  publican :  *  that  is,  such 
a  refractory  person  doth  by  his  contumacy 
put  himself  into  the  state  of  one  removed 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel ,  he  for- 
feiteth  the  special  protection  of  God,  he 
becometh  as  an  alien  or  an  outlaw  from 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.* 

Under  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  those 
who  would  do  presumptuously ,  and  would 
not  hearken  unto  the  priest ,  that  stood  to 
minister  before  the  Lord"  did  incur  capital 
punishment ;  those  who  factiously  mur¬ 
mured  against  Aaron  are  said  to  make  an 
insurrection  against  God,  and  answerably 
were  punished  in  a  miraculous  way  (the 
Lord  made  a  new  thing ,  the  earth  opened , 
and  swallowed  them  up ;  they  went  down 
olive  into  the  pit.'1)  It  was  in  the  prophe¬ 
tical  times  an  expression  signifying  height 
of  impiety,  My  people  is  as  those  who  strive 
with  the  priest.”  Seeing,  then,  God  hath 
no  less  regard  to  his  peculiar  servants  now 
than  he  had  then  ;  seeing  they  no  less  re¬ 
present  him,  and  act  by  his  authority  now, 
than  they  did  then ;  seeing  their  service  is 
as  precious  to  him,  and  as  much  tendeth 
to  his  honour  now,  as  the  Levitical  service 
then  did ;  seeing  he  no  less  loveth  order 
and  peace  in  the  church,  than  he  did  in 
the  synagogue ;  we  may  well  suppose  it  a 

*  Nec  putent  sibi  vitrp  aut  salutis  constare  ratio- 
r.*in,  si  episcopis  et  sacerdotibus  obteinperare  nolue- 
rint ;  cum  in  Deutron.  Deus  dicat,  See.—  Ci/pr.  Ep.  01. 

'  Luke  X.  10;  Matt.  x.  40;  xii.  17.  “  I)cut.  xvii.  12. 

*  Num.  xvi.  11,  80.  ”  Ho9.  iv.  1. 
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no  less  heinous  sin,  and  odious  to  God,  to 
despise  the  ministers  of  Christ’s  gospel, 
than  it  was  before  to  despise  the  ministers 
of  Moses’s  law.f 

It  is  a  sin  indeed  pregnant  with  divers 
sins,  and  involving  the  breach  of  many  great 
commands,  which  are  frequently  proposed 
and  pressed  in  the  New  Testament,  with 
design  in  great  part  to  guard  and  secure 
it:  that  of  doing  all  things  in  charity;  of 
doing  all  things  without  murmurings  and 
dissensions ;  of  pursuing  peace  so  far  as  lieth 
in  us;  *  of  maintaining  unity,  concord,  una¬ 
nimity  in  devotion  ;  of  avoiding  schisms, 
and  dissensions,  and  the  like :  which  are  all 
notoriously  violated  by  this  disobedience  ; 
it  includeth  the  most  high  breach  of  cha¬ 
rity,  the  most  formal  infringing  of  peace, 
the  most  scandalous  kind  of  discord  that 
can  be,  to  cross  our  superiors. f 

It  is  also  a  practice  issuing  from  the  worst 
dispositions  of  soul,  such  as  are  most  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  and  indeed 
very  repugnant  to  common  reason  and  hu¬ 
manity  ;  from  a  proud  haughtiness  or  vain 
wantonness  of  mind;  from  the  irregula¬ 
rity  of  unmortified  and  unbridled  passion ; 
from  exorbitant  selfishness  (selfishness  of 
every  bad  kind,  self-conceit,  self-will,  self- 
interest),  from  turbulent  animosity,  fro- 
ward  crossness  of  humour,  rancorous  spite, 
perverse  obstinacy;  from  envy,  ambition, 
avarice,  and  the  like  ill  sources,  the  worst 
fruits  of  the  fiesh  and  corrupt  nature :  to 
such  dispositions  the  rejecting  God’s  pro¬ 
phets  of  old,  and  the  noncompliance  with 
the  apostles,  are  ascribed  in  scripture;  and 
from  the  same  the  like  neglect  of  God’s 
messengers  now  doth  proceed ;  as  whoever 
will  observe  may  easily  discern :  do  but  mind 
the  discourses  of  factious  people,  you  shall 
perceive  them  all  to  breathe  generally  no¬ 
thing  but  ill-nature. 

The  fruits  also  which  it  produceth  are 
extremely  bad ;  manifold  great  inconve¬ 
niences  and  mischiefs,  hugely  prejudicing 
the  interest  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of 
the  church. 

It  is  immediately  and  formally  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  order  and  peace  ;  whence  all  the 
woftil  consequences  of  disorder  and  faction 
do  adhere  thereto. § 

It  breedeth  great  disgrace  to  the  church 
and  scandal  to  religion  ;  for  what  can  ap- 

t  Quo  exemplo  ostenditur,  et  probatur  obnoxios 
omiitjH  et  culpa*  et  poena*  futuros,  qui  se  schisniaticis 
contra  prtepos  tos  et  sacerdotes  irreligiosa  temeritate 
miscuerint. — Cypr.  Ep.  76. 

X  An  ease  f*ibi  cum  Christo  videtur,  qui  adversua 
sacerdotes  Christ!  facit  ?  Stc.  —  Cypr .  de  Unit.  Eccl. 
p.  258. 

§  f  'ide  Chrys.  Ep.  55.  Neque  enim  aliunde,  &c. 

*  1  Cor.  xvi,  14  ;  Phil.  ii.  14  ;  Rom.  xii,  18 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  22  ;  Heb.  xii.  14  ;  Mark  ix.  10. 
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pear  more  ugly  than  to  see  among  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion  children  opposing  their 
fathers,  scholars  contesting  with  their  mas¬ 
ters,  inferiors  slighting  and  crossing  their 
superiors  ?  what  can  more  expose  the  church 
and  religion  to  the  contempt,  to  the  derision 
of  atheists  and  infidels,  of  profane  and  lewd 
persons,  of  wild  heretics  and  schismatics, 
of  all  enemies  unto  truth  and  piety,  than 
such  foul  irregularity  ?  * 

It  corrupteth  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men :  for  when  that  discipline  is  relaxed 
which  was  ordained  to  guard  truth  and 
promote  holiness ;  when  men  are  grown  so 
licentious  and  stubborn  as  to  contemn  their 
superiors,  to  disregard  their  wholesome 
laws  and  sober  advice,  there  can  be  no  curb 
to  restrain  them,  but  down  precipitantly 
they  run  into  all  kind  of  vicious  irregula¬ 
rities  and  excesses ;  f  when  those  mounds 
are  taken  away,  whither  will  men  ramble? 
when  those  banks  are  broken  down,  what 
can  we  expect  but  deluges  of  impious  doc¬ 
trine  and  wicked  practice  to  overflow  the 
ignorant  and  inconsiderate  people  7 

Doth  not  indeed  this  practice  evidently 
tend  to  the  dissolution  of  the  church  and 
destruction  of  Christianity?  for  when  the 
shepherds  are  (as  to  conduct  and  efficacy) 
taken  away ,  will  not  the  sheep  he  scattered , 
or  wander  astray ,  like  sheep  without  a  shep¬ 
herd \y  being  bewildered  in  various  errors, 
and  exposed  as  a  prey  to  any  wild  beasts ; 
to  the  grievous  wolves ,  to  the  ravenous  lions, 
to  the  wily  foxes  ?  here  a  fanatical  enthu¬ 
siast  will  snap  them,  there  a  profane  liber¬ 
tine  will  worry  them,  there  again  a  despe¬ 
rate  atheist  will  tear  and  devour  them,  j 
Consult  we  but  obvious  experience,  and 
we  shall  see  what  spoils  and  ruins  of  faith, 
of  good  conscience,  of  common  honesty  and 
sobriety,  this  practice  hath  in  a  few  years 
caused ;  how  have  atheism  and  infidelity, 
how  have  profaneness  and  dissoluteness  of 
manners,  how  have  all  kinds  of  dishonesty 
and  baseness  grown  up  since  men  began  to 
disregard  the  authority  of  their  spiritual 
guides !  what  dismal  tragedies  have  we  in 
our  age  beheld  acted  upon  this  stage  of 
our  own  country !  what  bloody  wars  and 

•  Inde  schismata,  et  haereses  obortae  sunt,  et  oriun- 
tur,  dum  episcopus,  qui  unus  est,  et  ecclesiae  preeest 
superba  quorundam  preesuiuptione  contemnitur.  — 
Cypr.  Ep.  60. 

Usrc  sunt  initia  haereticorum,  et  ortus  atque  cona- 
tus  schisniaticorum  male cogitantium  ut  sibi  placeant, 
ut  pro?  posit  u  m  super  bo  tumore  contemnant.  Sic  de 
ecclesia  receditur,  sic  altare  profanum  foris  colloca- 
tur,  sic  contra  pacem  Christi,  atque  unitatem  Dei 
rebellatur. —  Cypr.  Ep.  65. 

t  Ecclesia?  gloria  praepositi  gloria  est. — Cypr.  Ep. 
7,  55. 

£  ToZro  t avmv  rS>  xctxZry  etinov,  bn  ret  ru> 

oi/btyJa  atba/f,  oubue  $c, 3o{,  &c. — C’lirys.  in 
t  Tim.  Or.  a. 


murders  (murders  of  princes,  of  nobles, 
of  bishops  and  priests !)  what  miserable 
oppressions,  extortions,  and  rapines!  w’hat 
execrable  seditions  and  rebellions !  what 
barbarous  animosities  and  feuds !  what 
abominable  treasons,  sacrileges,  perjuries, 
blasphemies !  what  horrible  violations  of 
all  justice  and  honesty !  And  what,  I  pray, 
was  the  source  of  these  things  ?  where 
did  they  begin  ?  where  but  at  murmuring 
against,  at  rejecting,  at  persecuting  the 
spiritual  governors,  at  casting  down  and 
trampling  on  their  authority,  at  slighting 
and  spurning  at  their  advice  ?  Surely,  would 
men  have  observed  the  laws,  or  have  hear¬ 
kened  to  the  counsels  of  those  grave  and 
sober  persons  whom  God  had  appointed 
to  direct  them,  they  never  would  have  run 
into  the  commission  of  such  enormities. 

It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things,  the  guilt  of  disobe¬ 
dience  to  spiritual  governors  is  increased 
and  aggravated  by  the  supervenient  guilt 
of  another  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  our 
prince  and  country.  Before  the  secular 
powers  (unto  whom  God  hath  committed 
the  dispensation  of  justice,  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  order,  in  reference 
to  worldly  affairs)  did  submit  to  our  Lord, 
and  became  nursing  parents  of  the  church , 
the  power  of  managing  ecclesiastical  mat¬ 
ters  did  wholly  reside  in  spiritual  guides ; 
unto  w'hom  Christians,  as  the  peculiar  sub¬ 
jects  of  God,  were  obliged  willingly  to 
yield  obedience?  and,  refusing  it,  were 
guilty  before  God  of  spiritual  disorder, 
faction  or  schism :  but  now,  after  that  po¬ 
litical  authority  (out  of  pious  zeal  for  God's 
service,  out  of  a  wise  care  to  prevent  the 
influences  of  disorder  in  spiritual  matters 
upon  the  temporal  peace,  out  of  grateful 
return  for  the  advantages  the  common¬ 
wealth  enjoy eth  from  religion  and  the 
church)  hath  pleased  to  back  and  fortify 
the  laws  of  spiritual  governors  by  civil 
sanctions,  the  knot  of  our  obligation  is 
tied  faster,  its  force  is  redoubled,  we  by 
disobedience  incur  a  double  guilt,  and  of¬ 
fend  God  two  ways,  both  as  supreme  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  world,  and  as  King  of  the 
church  ;  to  our  schism  against  the  church 
we  add  rebellion  against  our  prince,  and 
so  become  no  less  bad  citizens  than  bad 
Christians.  Some  may  perhaps  imagine 
their  disobedience  hence  more  excusable, 
taking  themselves  now  only  thereby  to 
transgress  a  political  sanction :  but  (beside 
that  even  that  were  a  great  offence,  the 
command  of  our  temporal  governors  being 
sufficient,  out  of  conscience  to  God’s  ex¬ 
press  will,  to  oblige  us  in  all  things  not 
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evidently  repugnant  to  God’s  law)  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  the  civil  law  doth 
anywise  derogate  from  the  ecclesiastical ; 
that  doth  not  swallow  this  up,  but  succour- 
eth  and  corroborateth  it ;  their  concurrence 
vieldeth  an  accession  of  weight  and  strength 
to  each  ;  they  do  not  by  conspiring  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  same  thing  either  of  them  cease 
to  be  governors,  as  to  right ;  but  in  efficacy 
the  authority  of  both  should  thence  be  aug¬ 
mented,  seeing  the  obligation  to  obedience 
is  multiplied  upon  their  subjects;  and  to 
disobey  them  is  now  two  crimes,  which 
otherwise  should  be  but  one. 


SERMON  LYIII. 

OF  OBEDIENCE  TO  OUR  SPIRITUAL  GUIDES 
AND  GOVERNORS. 

Hf.b.  xiii.  17 _ Obey  them  that  have  the 

rule  over  you. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  duty,  and  such 
are  the  reasons  enforcing  the  practice  there¬ 
of:  I  shall  only  further  remove  two  impe¬ 
diments  of  that  practice,  and  so  leave  this 
point. 

1.  One  hinderance  of  obedience  is  this, 
that  spiritual  power  is  not  despotical  or 
compulsory,  but  parental  or  pastoral;  that 
it  hath  no  external  force  to  abet  it,  or  to 
avenge  disobedience  to  its  laws  :  they  must 
not  ««t iSovnaZtiv,  or  xavazufiiuim  (be  impe¬ 
rious,  or  domineer),  they  are  not  allowed 
to  exercise  violence,  or  to  inflict  bodily 
correction,*  *  but  must  rule  in  meek  and 
gentle  ways,  directly  influential  upon  the 
mind  and  conscience  (ways  of  rational  per¬ 
suasion,  exhortation,  admonition,  reproof,) 
in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves;  —  convincing ,  rebuking,  exhort¬ 
ing,  with  all  longsuffering  and  doctrine  ;b 
their  word  is  their  only  weapon,  their  force 
of  argument  all  the  constraint  they  apply  : 
hence  men  commonly  do  not  stand  in  awe 
of  them,  nor  are  so  sensible  of  their  obli¬ 
gation  to  obey  them :  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  they  should  be  frighted  by  words, 
or  controlled  by  an  unarmed  authority. 

But  this  in  truth  (things  being  duly  con¬ 
sidered)  is  so  far  from  diminishing  our 
obligation,  or  arguing  the  authority  of  our 
governors  to  be  weak  and  precarious,  that 
it  rendereth  our  obligation  much  greater, 
and  their  authority  more  dreadful ;  for  the 
sweeter  and  gentler  their  way  of  governing 
is,  the  more  disingenuous  and  unworthy 

*  M« fierce  yoL(>  ct'Totvrujv  XftemetvoTf  oux  tQlircci  rr^ot 
fiiotv  irrotvopOouv  ret  rtiv  oc/Aoe.t’TOU'Otirctiv  irTCtt<rp,ccrcct  &C.— 
Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  2.  ,  „  „  t 

'Evravfo  6v  fiiet^OLcwov ,  «A/.a  fi iBotrct  "hu  toiHv  a ui.v'jj 
f$>  rotoCrot. — Ibid. 

•  Matt.  xx.  27  ;  I.ukc  xxii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  v.  3. 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  20  ;  iv.  2  ;  1  Tim.  iii-  3. 
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a  thing  it  is  to  disobey  it ;  not  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  reason,  not  to  be  allured  by  kind¬ 
ness,  not  to  admit  friendly  advice,  not  to 
comply  with  the  calmest  methods  of  fur¬ 
thering  our  own  good,  is  a  brutish  thing ; 
he  that  only  can  be  scared  and  scourged  to 
duty,  scarce  deserveth  the  name  of  a  man: 
it  therefore  doth  the  more  oblige  us,  that 
in  this  w'ay  we  are  moved  to  action  by  love 
rather  than  fear.  A  et  if  we  would  fear 
wisely  and  justly  (not  like  children,  being 
frighted  with  formidable  shapes  and  ap¬ 
pearances,  but  like  men,  apprehending  the 
real  consequences  of  things),  we  should 
the  more  fear  these  spiritual  powers,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  insensible :  for  that  God  hath 
commanded  us  to  obey  them,  without  as¬ 
signing  visible  forces  to  constrain  or  chas¬ 
tise,  is  a  manifest  argument  that  he  hath 
reserved  the  vindication  of  their  authority 
to  his  own  hand,  which  therefore  will  be 
infallibly  certain,  and  terribly  severe  ;  so 
the  nature  of  the  case  requireth,  and  so 
God  hath  declared  it  shall  be :  the  sentence 
that  is  upon  earth  pronounced  by  his  minis¬ 
ters  upon  contumacious  offenders,  he  hath 
declared  himself  ready  to  ratify  in  heaven, 
and  therefore  most  assuredly  will  execute 
it.c  As  under  the  old  law  God  appointed 
to  the  transgression  of  some  laws,  upon 
which  he  laid  special  stress,  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  being  cut  off  from  his  people ;  the 
execution  of  which  punishment  he  reserved 
to  himself,  to  be  accomplished  in  his  own 
way  and  time;  so  doth  he  now  in  like  man¬ 
ner  take  upon  him  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  his  ministers,  and  to  execute  the  judg¬ 
ments  decreed  by  them  ;  and,  if  so,  we  may 
consider  that  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God .d  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority,  therefore, is  not  a  shadow, 
void  of  substance  or  force,  but  hath  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world  to  support  and 
assert  it ;  it  hath  arms  to  maintain  it  most 
effectual  and  forcible  (those  of  which  bt. 
Paul  saith,  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God — ;*) 
it  inflictetli  chastisements  far  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  any  secular  power  can  inflict ;  for 
these  only  touch  the  body,  those  pierce  the 
soul ;  these  concern  only  our  temporal  state, 
those  reach  eternity  itself ;  these  at  most 
yield  a  transitory  smart,  or  kill  the  body, 
those  produce  endless  torment,  and  (utterly 
as  to  all  comfort  in  being)  destroy  the  soul. 

The  punishment  for  extreme  contumacy 
is  called  delivery  to  Satan ;  and  is  not  this 
far  worse  than  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
any  gaoler  or  hangman?*  What  are  any 

t  Spiritual  gla<lio  superbi  ct  contumaces  nccautur, 
(lum  ae  eedesm  ejlciuntur. —  Cypr.  Ep.  61. 

«  Matt,  xviii.  18.  d  Heb.  x.  31.  *2  Cor.  x.  4. 
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cords  of  hemp  or  fetters  of  iron  in  com¬ 
parison  to  those  bands,  of  which  it  is  said, 
Whatever  ye  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven ;  which  engage  the  soul  in  a  guilt 
never  to  be  loosed,  except  by  sore  contri¬ 
tion  and  serious  repentance?  what  are  any 
scourges  to  St.  Paul’s  rod,  lashing  the  heart 
and  conscience  with  stinging  remorse  ?  what 
any  axes  or  falchions  to  that  sword  of  the 
Spirit ,  which  cutteth  off  a  member  from  the 
body  of  Christ  ?  what  are  any  fagots  and 
torches  to  that  unquenchable  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  of  the  infernal  lake?  what,  in  fine, 
doth  any  condemnation  here  signify  to  that 
horrible  curse,  winch  devoteth  an  incorri¬ 
gible  soul  to  the  bottomless  pit  ? 

It  is  therefore  indeed  a  great  advantage 
to  this  power  that  it  is  spiritual. 

2.  Another  grand  obstruction  to  the 
practice  of  this  duty  is,  pretence  to  scruple 
about  the  lawfulness,  or  dissatisfaction  in 
the  expedience  of  that  which  our  governors 
prescribe ;  that  we  are  able  to  advance  ob¬ 
jections  against  their  decrees ;  that  we  can 
espy  inconveniences  ensuing  upon  their  or¬ 
ders  ;  that  we  imagine  the  constitution  may 
be  reformed,  so  as  to  become  more  pure, 
more  convenient  and  comely,  more  service¬ 
able  to  edification ; f  that  we  cannot  fancy 
that  to  be  best  which  they  enjoin:  for  re¬ 
moving  this  obstruction,  let  me  only  pro¬ 
pound  some  questions. 

W ere  not  any  government  appointed  in 
vain,  if  such  pretences  might  exempt  or 
excuse  from  conformity  to  its  orders?*  can 
such  ever  be  wanting?  Is  there  any  thing 
devisable,  which  may  not  be  impugned  by 
some  plausible  reason,  which  may  not  dis¬ 
gust  a  squeamish  humour  ?  Is  there  any 
matter  so  clearly  innocent,  the  lawfulness 
whereof  a  weak  mind  will  not  question ;  any 
thing  so  firm  and  solid,  in  which  a  small 
acuteness  of  wit  cannot  pick  a  hole  ;  any 
thing  so  indisputably  certain,  that  whoever 
atfecteth  to  cavil  may  not  easily  devise  some 
objections  against  it? 

Is  there  any  thing  here  that  hath  no 
inconveniences  attending  it?  are  not  in  all 
human  things  conveniences  and  inconve¬ 
niences  so  mixed  and  complicated,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  and  sever 
them  ?  can  there  be  any  constitution  under 
heaven  so  absolutely  pure  and  perfect,  that 
no  blemish  or  defect  shall  appear  therein? 
can  any  providence  of  man  foresee,  any 
care  prevent,  any  industry  remedy,  all  in¬ 
conveniences  possible  ?  Is  a  reformation 
satisfactory  to  all  fancies  anywise  practi- 

•  lPi}.Oi*oi{  oT>o;  ou  oil i  QiXotlixot  lAavr.. —  Socr. 

Ilist.  vii.  31. 

r  Cypr.  Ep.  50,  52,  (p.  97.) 


cable  ;  and  are  they  not  fitter  to  live  in  the 
Platonic  idea  of  a  commonwealth  than  in 
any  real  society,  who  press  for  such  an  one  ? 
To  be  facile  and  complaisant  in  other  cases, 
bearing  with  things  which  do  not  please  us, 
is  esteemed  commendable,  a  courteous  and 
humane  practice :  why  should  it  not  be  much 
more  reasonable  to  condescend  to  our  su¬ 
periors,  and  comport  with  their  practice  ? 
is  it  not  very  discourteous  to  deny  them 
the  respect  which  we  allow  to  others,  or  to 
refuse  that  advantage  to  public  transac¬ 
tions  which  wre  think  fit  to  grant  unto  pri¬ 
vate  conversation  ? 

To  what  purpose  did  God  institute  a  go¬ 
vernment,  if  the  resolutions  thereof  must 
be  suspended  till  every  man  is  satisfied  with 
them ;  or  if  its  state  must  be  altered  so 
often  as  any  man  can  pick  in  it  matter  of 
offence  or  dislike  ;  or  if  the  proceedings 
thereof  must  be  shaped  according  to  the 
numberless  varieties  of  different  and  re¬ 
pugnant  fancies  ?f 

Are,  I  pray,  the  objections  against  obe¬ 
dience  so  clear  and  cogent  as  are  the  com¬ 
mands  which  enjoin,  and  the  reasons  which 
enforce  it  ?  are  the  inconveniencies  adhe¬ 
ring  to  it  apparently  so  grievous,  as  are  the 
mischiefs  which  spring  from  disobedience  ? 
do  they  in  a  just  balance  counterpoise  the 
disparagement  of  authority,  the  violation 
of  order,  the  disturbance  of  peace,  the  ob¬ 
struction  of  edification,  which  disobedience 
produceth  ? 

Do  the  scruples  (or  reasons,  if  we  will 
call  them  so)  which  we  propound,  amount 
to  such  a  strength  and  evidence,  as  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  judgment  of  those  whom  God 
hath  authorized  by  his  commission,  whom 
he  doth  enable  by  his  grace,  to  instruct  and 
guide  us?J  May  not  those,  whose  office  it 
is  to  judge  of  such  things,  whose  business 
it  is  to  study  for  skill  in  order  to  that  pur¬ 
pose,  who  have  most  experience  in  those 
affairs  specially  belonging  to  them,  be  rea¬ 
sonably  deemed  most  able  to  judge  both 
for  themselves  and  us  what  is  lawful  and 
what  expedient  ?  have  they  not  eyes  to  see 
what  we  do,  and  hearts  to  judge  concern¬ 
ing  the  force  of  our  pretences,  as  well  as 
we  ? 

Is  it  not  a  design  of  their  office  to  resolve 
our  doubts  and  void  our  scruples  in  such 
cases,  that  we  may  act  securely  and  quietly, 
being  directed  by  better  judgments  than 

t  Ov  yet*  /xovov  rvy  cc'ipty,*  (traAiTf/av)  0i'j»*t7v,  aAA<x 

xeu  tt,v  bti*ecTr,». — Arist.  Pol.  iv.  1. - Si  ubi  jubeantur 

quaerere  singulis  liceat ;  pereunte  obsequio  ctiara  im- 
perium  intercidit.  —  Tac.  i.  p.  450,  Ot/iu. 

X  Dixisti  sane  scruplum  tibi  esse  tollendum  de  am¬ 
mo,  in  quern  incidisti ;  Incidisti  sed  tua  credulitate 
irreligiosa,  &c.  —  Cypr.  F.p.  69.  (ad  Florent.)  vide 
optime  et  apposite  de  hac  re  disserentem. 
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our  own?*  Are  they  not  strictly  obliged  in 
conscience,  are  they  not  deeply  engaged  by 
interest,  to  govern  us  in  the  best  manner? 
Is  it  therefore  wisdom,  is  it  modesty,  is  it 
justice  for  us  to  advance  our  private  con¬ 
ceits  against  their  most  deliberate  public 
resolutions?  may  we  not  in  so  doing  mis¬ 
take  ?  may  we  not  be  blind  or  weak  (not  to 
say  fond,  or  proud,  or  perverse?)  and  shall 
those  defects  or  defaults  of  ours  evacuate 
so  many  commands  of  God,  and  render  his 
so  noble,  so  needful  an  ordinance  quite  in¬ 
significant? 

Do  we  especially  seem  to  be  in  earnest, 
or  appear  otherwise  than  illusively  to  pal¬ 
liate  our  naughty  affections  and  sinister 
respects,  when  we  ground  the  justification 
of  our  nonconformity  upon  dark  subtilties 
and  intricate  quirks ;  which  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  we  understand  ourselves,  and 
whereof  very  perspicacious  men  cannot  ap¬ 
prehend  the  force  ?  Do  we  think  we  shall 
lie  innocent  men,  because  we  are  smart  so- 
phisters?  or  that  God  will  excuse  us  from 
our  duty,  because  we  can  perplex  men  with 
our  discourses?  or  that  we  are  bound  to  do 
nothing,  because  we  are  able  to  say  some¬ 
what  against  all  things? 

Would  we  not  do  well  to  consider  what 
huge  danger  they  incur,  and  how  massy  a 
load  of  guilt  they  must  undergo,  upon  whom 
shall  be  charged  all  those  sad  disorders  and 
horrid  mischiefs  which  are  naturally  con¬ 
sequent  on  disobedience?  What  if  confu¬ 
sion  of  things,  if  corruption  of  manners,  if 
oppression  of  truth,  if  dissolution  of  the 
church,  do  thence  ensue ;  what  a  case,  then, 
shall  we  be  in,  who  confer  so  much  thereto  ? 
Would  not  such  considerations  be  apt  to 
beget  scruples  far  more  disquieting  an  ho¬ 
nest  and  truly  conscientious  mind,  than  any 
such  either  profound  subtilties  or  super¬ 
ficial  plausibilities  can  do,  which  dissenters 
are  wont  to  allege?  For  needeth  he  not 
to  have  extreme  reason  (reason  extremely 
strong  and  evident)  who  dareth  to  refuse 
that  obedience  which  God  so  plainly  com- 
mandeth ;  by  which  his  own  authority  is 
maintained ;  on  which  the  safety,  prospe¬ 
rity,  and  peace  of  the  church  dependeth; 
in  which  the  support  of  religion,  and  the 
welfare  of  numberless  souls  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  ? 

Did,  let  ine  further  ask,  the  apostles, 
when  they  settled  orders  in  the  church, 
when  they  imposed  what  they  conceived 
needful  for  edification  and  decency,  when 
they  inflicted  spiritual  chastisements  upon 
.disorderly  walkers,  regard  such  pretences? 
pr  had  those  self-conceited  and  self-willed 

*  Qtilfideiet  vci'itntl  prtesumus.  -  Cypr.  F.p.  72. 


people  (who  obeyed  not  their  words,  but  re¬ 
sisted  and  rejected  them)  no  such  preten¬ 
ces?  had  they  nothing,  think  we,  to  say  for 
themselves,  nothing  to  object  against  the 
apostolic  orders  and  proceedings?8  They 
had  surely ;  they  failed  not  to  find  faults  in 
the  establishment,  and  to  pretend  a  kind 
of  tender  conscience  for  their  disobedience ; 
yet  this  hindered  not,  but  that  the  apostles 
condemned  their  misbehaviour  and  inflicted 
severe  censures  upon  them? 

Did  not  also  the  primitive  bishops  (and 
all  spiritual  governors  down  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  every  where  almost  to  these  days 
of  contention  and  disorder  (proceed  in  the 
same  course ;  not  fearing  to  enact  such 
laws  concerning  indifferent  matters  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  religion,  as  seemed  to  them 
conducible  to  the  good  of  the  church  ?  Did 
not  all  good  people  readily  comply  with 
their  orders,  how  painful  soever,  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood,  without  con¬ 
test  or  scruple?  yet  had  not  they  as  much 
wit,  and  no  less  conscience  than  ourselves? 
They  who  had  wisdom  enough  to  descry 
the  truth  of  our  religion  through  all  the 
clouds  of  obloquy  and  disgrace,  which  it 
lay  under ;  who  had  zeal  and  constancy  to 
bear  the  hardest  brunts  of  persecution 
against  it ;  were  they  such  fools  as  to  see 
no  fault,  so  stupid  as  to  resent  nothing,  or 
so  loose  as  to  comply  with  any  thing?  No. 
surely ;  they  were  in  truth  so  wise  as  to 
know  their  duty,  and  so  honest  as  to  ob¬ 
serve  it. 

If  these  considerations  will  not  satisfy,  I 
have  done ;  and  proceed  to  the  next  point 
of  our  duty,  to  which  the  precept  in  our 
text  may  extend,  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  our  guides ;  in  which  respect  it  may  be 
conceived  to  imply  the  following  particulars 
to  be  performed  by  us,  as  instances,  or 
parts,  or  degrees  thereof. 

1 .  We  should  readily  and  gladly  address 
ourselves  to  hear  them ;  not  out  of  profane 
and  wilful  contempt  or  slothful  negligence 
declining  to  attend  upon  their  instructions: 
there  were  of  old  those,  of  whom  the  pro¬ 
phets  complain,  who  would  not  so  much  as 
hearken  to  the  words  of  those  whom  God 
sent  unto  them;  but  stopped  their  ears, 
withdrew  the  shoulder ,  and  hardened  the 
neck ,  and  would  not  hear : h  there  were  those 
in  the  evangelical  times,  who  did  i.-ruitTv  ti< 
xiyov,  thrust  away  the  word  of  God,  judging 
themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life;  who 
would  not  admit  or  hear  the  word  of  life, 
and  overtures  of  grace  propounded  by  the 

e  2  Tim.  iv.  15  ;  1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  2  Thess.  III.  14,  C. 
h  Neh.  ix.  29;  l’rov.  i.  24;  l«a.  Ixv.  12;  lxvi.  4  ;  Jer. 
vii.  13  ;  vi.  10. 
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apostles:1  there  were  Gadarenes,  who  be- 
seeched  our  Lord  himself  to  depart  from 
their  coasts  :>  there  have  always  been  deaf 
adders ,  who  stop  their  ears  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer ,  charm  he  never  so  wisely;  k  no 
wonder  then  if  now  there  be  those  who  will 
not  so  much  as  allow  a  hearing  to  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  God,  and  the  guides  of  their 
sold:  some  out  of  a  factious  prejudice 
against  their  office,  or  their  persons,  or 
their  way,  do  shun  them,  giving  themselves 
over  to  the  conduct  of  seducers ;  some  out 
of  a  profane  neglect  of  all  religion,  out  of 
being  wholly  possessed  with  worldly  cares 
and  desires,  out  of  stupidity  and  sloth  (in¬ 
disposing  them  to  mind  any  thing  that  is 
serious),  will  not  afford  them  any  regard: 
all  these  are  extremely  blameable,  offensive 
to  God,  and  injurious  to  themselves.  It  is 
a  heinous  affront  to  God  (implying  an  hos¬ 
tile  disposition  toward  him,  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  have  any  correspondence  with  him) 
to  refuse  so  much  as  audience  to  his  am¬ 
bassadors  ;  it  is  an  interpretative  repulsing 
him:  so  of  old  he  expressed  it;  /(saith  he) 
spake  unto  you ,  rising  early  and  speaking , 
hut  ye  heard  not;  I  called  you ,  but  ye  an¬ 
swered  not : 1  so  under  the  gospel ;  He  (saith 
our  Lord)  that  heareth  you  heareth  me; 
and  he  that  despiseth  (or  regardeth  not)  you 
despiseth  me ; m  and,  We  are  ambassadors 
of  Christ,  as  though  God.  did  beseech  you  by 
us:  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead ,  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God.n  It  is  a  starving  our  souls, 
depriving  them  of  that  food  which  God  hath 
provided  for  them ;  it  is  keeping  ourselves 
at  distance  from  any  means  or  possibility  of 
being  well  informed  and  quickened  to  the 
practice  of  our  duty,  of  being  reclaimed 
from  our  errors  and  sins ;  it  is  the  way  to 
become  hardened  in  impiety,  or  sinking  into 
a  reprobate  sense.  This  is  the  first  step 
to  obedience ;  for  how  can  we  believe ,  ex¬ 
cept  we  hear  ?  this  is  that  which  St.  James 
urgeth,  Let  every  man  be  quick  to  hear:0 
and  which  St.  Peter  thus  enjoineth,  Like 
newborn  babes ,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word ,  that  we  may  grow  thereby  :p  we  should 
especially  be  quick  and  ready  to  hear  those 
whom  God  hath  authorized  and  appointed 
to  speak;  we  should  desire  to  suck  the  milk 
of  the  word  from  those  who  are  our  spiritual 
parents  and  nurses. 

2.  We  should  hear  them  with  serious  ear¬ 
nest  attention  and  consideration;  so  that 
we  may  well  understand,  may  be  able  to 
weigh,  may  retain  in  memory,  and  may 
become  duly  affected  with  their  discourses; 

*  Acts  xiii.  46:  Matt.  x.  14.  J  Li  ke  viii.  37. 
k  Psal.  1  viii.  4.  6.  m  Luke  x.  16.  °  James  i.  10. 

>  J».r.  vii.  13.  n  2  Lor.  v.  20.  p  1  Pet.  ii.  2. 


we  must  not  hear  them  drowsily  and  slight¬ 
ly,  as  if  we  were  nothing  concerned,  or 
were  hearing  an  impertinent  tale ;  their 
word  should  not  pass  through  the  ears, 
and  slip  away  without  effect ;  but  sink  into 
the  understanding,  into  the  memory,  into 
the  heart ;  like  the  good  seed  falling  into  a 
depth  of  earth, q  able  to  afford  it  root  and 
nourishment;  therefore  W'e  must  attend 
diligently  thereto :  Tipi<r<rortt>u;  So  -rpo- 
we  should  therefore  give  more  abun¬ 
dant  heed  (as  the  apostle  saith)  to  the  things 
we  hear,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them 
slip. r  This  duty  the  nature  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  word  requireth  :  it  is  the 
word  not  of  men.,  but,  in  truth,  the  word  of 
the  great  God,%  (his  word  as  proceeding 
from  him,  as  declaring  his  mind  and  will,  as 
tendering  his  overtures  of  grace  and  mercy) 
which  as  such  challengeth  great  regard  and 
awe ;  it  informeth  us  of  our  chief  duties, 
it  furthereth  our  main  interests,  it  guideth 
us  into,  it  urgeth  us  forward  in  the  way 
to  eternal  happiness ;  it  is  the  word  that  is 
able  to  save  our  souls,  to  render  us  wise 
unto  salvation  ; 1  it  therefore  claimeth  and 
deserveth  from  us  most  earnest  attention ; 
it  is  a  great  indignity  and  folly  not  to  yield 
it. 

3.  We  should  to  their  instructions  bring 
good  dispositions  of  mind,  such  as  may- 
render  them  most  effectual  and  fruitful  to 
us  ;  such  as  are  right  intention,  candour, 
docility,  meekness. 

We  should  not  be  induced  to  hear  them 
out  of  curiosity  (as  having  itching  ears), 
being  desirous  to  hear  some  new  things , 
some  fine  notions,  some  taking  discourse  ; 
somewhat  to  fancy  or  talk  pleasantly  about 
(as  the  Athenians  heard  St.  Paul  ;u)  not  out 
of  censoriousness,  or  inclination  to  criticise 
and  find  fault,  (as  the  Pharisees  heard  our 
Saviour,  laying  wait  for  him,  and  seeking 
to  catch  something  out  of  his  mouth,  that 
they  might  accuse  him  ;v)  not  out  of  design 
to  gratify  our  passions  in  hearing  them,  to 
reprove  other  persons,  or  for  any  such 
corrupt  and  sinister  intention ;  but  altoge¬ 
ther  out  of  pure  design  that  we  may  be 
improved  in  knowledge,  and  excited  to  the 
practice  of  our  duty. 

We  should  not  come  to  hear  them  with 
minds  imbued  with  ill  prejudices  and  par¬ 
tial  affections,  which  may  obstruct  the  vir¬ 
tue  and  efficacy  of  their  discourse,  or  may 
hinder  us  from  judging  fairly  and  truly 
about  what  they  say ;  but  with  such  free¬ 
dom  and  ingenuity  as  may  dispose  us  rea¬ 
dily  to  yield  unto  and  acquiesce  in  any 

q  Matt.  xiii.  5.  *  1  Thcss.  ii.  13.  "  Acts  xvii  21. 

r  Heb.  ii.  1.  *  Junes  i.  21.  *  Lukexi.  5-f. 
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profitable  truth  declared  by  them ;  like  the 
generous  Bereans,  who  received,  the  word 
fura  woLcrn;  T;>o$uftiust  with  all  alacrity  and 
readiness  of  mind,  searching  the  scriptures 
daily,  whether  these  things  ivere  so  ;w  «;  «£- 
nyl.vra.  like  infants  neicly  born,x  that 

come  to  the  dug  without  any  other  incli¬ 
nation  than  to  suck  what  is  needful  for 
their  sustenance. 

We  should  be  docile  and  tractable,  will¬ 
ing  and  apt  to  learn,  shaking  off  all  those 
indispositions  of  soul  (all  dulness  and  slug¬ 
gishness,  all  peevishness  and  perverseness, 
all  pride  and  self-conceitedness,  all  corrupt 
affection  and  indulgence  to  our  conceits, 
our  humours,  our  passions,  our  lusts  and 
inordinate  desires)  which  may  obstruct  our 
understanding  of  the  word,  our  yielding 
assent  to  it,  our  receiving  impression  from 
it:  there  were  those,  concerning  whom 
the  apostle  said,  that  he  could  not  proceed 
in  his  discourse,  because  they  were  cu6^c) 
rat;  a.xott.7i ,  dull  of  hearing, y  (or  sluggish  in 
hearing),  who  were  indisposed  to  hear, 
and  uncapable  to  understand,  because  they 
would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  rouse  up  their 
fancies,  and  fix  their  minds  upon  a  serious 
consideration  of  things ;  there  were  those 
who  had  a  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  not  to  see, 
and  ears  not  to  hear ;  who  did  hear  with  the 
car ,  but  not  understand ;  seeing  did  see,  but 
not  perceive;  for  their  heart  had  waxed 
grass,  their  ears  ivere  dull  of  hearing,  and 
their  eyes  were  closed  ;z  such  indocile  per¬ 
sons  there  always  have  been,  who,  being 
stupified  and  perverted  by  corrupt  affec¬ 
tions,  became  uncapable  of  bettering  from 
good  instruction:  all  such  we  should  strive 
to  free  ourselves  from,  that  we  may  per¬ 
form  this  duty  to  our  guides,  and  in  meek¬ 
ness  receive  the  engrafted  word. n 

These  practices  (of  hearing,  of  attend¬ 
ing,  of  coming  well  disposed  to  instruction) 
are  at  least  steps  and  degrees  necessarily 
prerequisite  to  the  obedience  prescribed  ; 
and  further  to  press  them  all  together  upon 
us,  we  may  consider,  that  it  is  strictly  in¬ 
cumbent  on  them  (under  danger  of  heavy 
punishment  and  wo)  willingly,  earnestly, 
with  all  diligence  and  patience,  to  labour 
in  teaching  and  admonishing  us ;  they  must 
give  attendance  and  take  heed  unto  their 
doctrine ,  that  it  may  be  sound  and  profit¬ 
able  ;  they  must  preach  the  word,  and  be 
instant  upon  it  in  season,  out  of  season 
(that  is,  not  only  taking,  but  seeking  and 
snatching  all  occasions  to  do  it),  reproving, 
rebuking,  exhorting  with  all  long-suffering 

w  Acts  xvii.  11.  *  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  y  Fleb.  v.  11  ; 

(1  Cur.  iii.  2.)  1  Isa.  xxix.  10;  Horn.  xi.  8;  Isa. 

vl  Acts  xxviii.  26  ;  John  xii.  40.  *  James  i.  21. 
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and  doctrine ; b  they  must  warn  every  nun 
and  teach  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  they 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus : c  as  they  are  obliged  in  such  man¬ 
ner  to  do  these  things,  so  there  must  be 
correspondent  duties  lying  upon  us,  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  doctrine  readily,  carefully,  pa 
tiently,  sincerely,  and  fairly:  as  they  must 
be  faithful  dispensers  of  God’s  heavenly 
truth  and  holy  mysteries,  so  we  must  be 
obsequious  entertainers  of  them  : d  impo¬ 
sing  such  commands  on  them  doth  imply 
reciprocal  obligations  in  their  hearers  anc 
scholars ;  otherwise  their  office  would  be 
vain,  and  their  endeavours  fruitless :  Gor 
no  less  would  be  frustrated  in  his  design 
than  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  institution. 

But  further,  it  is  a  more  immediate  in¬ 
gredient  of  this  duty,  that, 

4.  We  should  effectually  be  enlightenec 
by  their  doctrine,  be  convinced  by  then 
arguments  persuading  truth  and  duty,  be 
moved  by  their  admonitions  and  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  good  practice ;  we  should  opei 
our  eyes  to  the  light  which  they  shed  forth 
upon  us,  we  should  surrender  our  judgmenl 
to  the  proofs  which  they  allege,  we  shoulc 
yield  our  hearts  and  affections  pliable  tc 
their  mollifying  and  warming  discourses: 
it  is  their  part  to  subdue  our  minds  to  th< 
obedience  of  faith,  and  to  subject  our  will: 
to  the  observance  of  God's  commandment: 
(casting  dawn  imaginations ,  and  every  high 
thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ 
it  must  therefore  answerably  be  our  duty 
not  to  resist,  not  to  hold  out,  not  to  persist 
obstinate  in  our  errors  or  prejudices;  tc 
submit  our  minds  to  the  power  of  truth, 
being  willingly  and  gladly  conquered  by  it  | 
it  must  be  our  duty  to  subjugate  our  wills, 
to  bend  our  inclinations,  to  form  our  affec- 
tions  to  a  free  compliance  of  heart  with 
the  duties  urged  upon  us ;  we  should  not 
be  like  those  disciples,  of  whom  our  Lord 
complaineth  thus ;  O  fools,  and  slow  oj 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
spoken : f  nor  like  the  Jews,  with  whom  St 
Stephen  thus  expostulates ;  Ye  stiffnecked 
and  uncircumcised  in  heurt  and  cars,  ye  do 
always  resist  the  1 duly  Ghost. K  They  should 
speak  with  power  and  efficacy ;  we  there¬ 
fore  should  not  by  our  indispositions  (by 
obstinacy  of  conceit  or  hardness  of  heart) 
obstruct  their  endeavours:  they  should  be 
co-workers  of  your  joy*  (that  is,  working  in 

b  1  Cor.  ix.  16 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14  ;  1  Pet.  v.  2  j  Rom.  xii. 
3  ;  1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  iv.  13,  16  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  0  Col. 

i.  28.  ■>  1  Cor.  iv.  2.  •  2  Cor.  x.  5.  1  l.uko  xxiv.  25. 
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us  that  faith  and  those  virtues,  which  are 
productive  of  true  joy  and  comfort  to  us;) 
we  therefore  should  co-work  with  them 
toward  the  same  end:  they  should  edify 
us  in  knowledge  and  holiness ;  we  should 
therefore  yield  ourselves  to  be  fashioned 
and  polished  by  them. 

5.  We  should,  in  fine,  obey  their  doc¬ 
trine  by  conforming  our  practice  thereto : 
this  our  Lord  prescribed  in  regard  even  to 
the  Jewish  guides  and  doctors:  The  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  sit  ft  Moses's  seat ;  all  there¬ 
fore  whatsoever ,  they  bid  you  observe ,  that 
observe  and  do.'  The  same  we  may  well 
conceive  that  he  requireth  in  respect  to  his 
own  ministers,  the  teachers  of  a  better  law, 
authorized  to  direct  us  by  his  own  commis¬ 
sion,  and  thereto  more  specially  qualified 
by  his  grace.  This  is  indeed  the  crown  and 
completion  of  all :  to  hear,  signifieth  no¬ 
thing  ;  to  be  convinced  in  our  mind,  and 
to  be  affected  in  our  heart,  will  but  aggra¬ 
vate  our  guilt,  if  we  neglect  practice ;  every 
sermon  we  hear,  that  shewethus  our  duty, 
will  in  effect  be  an  indictment  upon  us, 
will  ground  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  if 
we  transgress  it :  for,  as  the  earth  that 
drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it, 
and  bring eth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by 
whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  blessing  from 
God,  so  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers 
is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  airsing,  and  its 
end  is  to  be  burned :•>  and,  Not  the  hearers 
of  the  laic  are  just  with  God,  but  the  doers 
of  the  law  shall  be  justified:  k  And  it  is  a 
good  advice,  that  of  St.  James ;  Be  ye  doers 
of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving 
your  own  selves  : 1  it  is,  he  intirnateth,  a  fal¬ 
lacy  some  are  apt  to  put  upon  themselves, 
to  conceit  they  have  done  sufficiently  when 
they  have  lent  an  ear  to  the  word  ;  this 
is  the  least  part  to  be  done  in  regard  to 
it,  practice  is  all  in  all :  what  is  it  to  be 
shewed  the  way,  and  to  know  it  exactly,  if 
we  do  not  walk  in  it,  if  we  do  not  by  it  ar¬ 
rive  to  our  journey’s  end,  the  salvation  of 
our  souls?  To  have  waited  upon  our  Lord 
himself,  and  hung  upon  his  discourse,  was 
not  available  ;  for  when  in  the  day  of  ac¬ 
count  some  shall  begin  to  allege,  We  have 
eaten  and  drunk  before  thee,  and  thou  hast 
taught  in  our  streets;  our  Lord  will  say,  I 
know  you  not  whence  ye  are;  depart  from 
me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity. m  And  it  is 
|  our  Lord’s  declaration  in  the  case.  Whoso-  j 
I  ever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  dneth 
them ,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  i vise  man,  which 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock :  —  but  every  one 
that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 

1  Matt,  xxiii.  2  3.  >  Hcb.  vi.  7,  8;  x.  26. 
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them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man , 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand." 

Many  are  very  earnest  to  hear ;  they  hear 
gladly,  as  Herod  did  St.  John  Baptist’s 
homilies ;  they  receive  the  word  with  joy,  as 
the  temporary  believers  in  the  parable  did  ;° 
they  do,  as  those  men  did  in  the  prophet, 
delight  to  know  God's  ways,  do  ask  of  God 
the  ordinances  of  justice,  do  take  delight  in 
approaching  God;  or  as  those  in  another 
prophet,  who  speak  one  to  another  every  one 
to  his  brother,  saying ,  Come,  I  pray  you , 
and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh  forth 
from  the  Lord:  and  they  come  unto  thee  as 
the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee 
as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but 
ivill  not  do  them ;  for  with  their  mouth  they 
shew  much  love ,  but  their  heart  goetk  after 
their  covetousness :  and  lo,  thou  art  to  them 
as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  in¬ 
strument  ;  for  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they 
do  them  not : p  they  for  a  time  rejoice  in  the 
light  of  God's  messengers  as  those  Jews 
did  in  the  light  of  that  burning  and  shining 
lamp,  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  q  but  all  comes 
to  nothing;  but  they  are  backward  and 
careless  to  perform,  at  least  more  than  they 
please  themselves,  or  what  suiteth  to  their 
fancy,  their  humour,  their  appetite,  their 
interest:  many  hearers  will  believe  only 
what  they  like,  or  what  suiteth  to  their 
prejudices  and  passions ;  many  of  what  they 
believe  will  practise  that  only  which  sorteth 
with  their  temper,  or  will  serve  their  de¬ 
signs  ;  they  cannot  conform  to  unpleasant 
and  unprofitable  doctrines :  sometimes  care 
choketh  the  word;  sometimes  temptation 
of  pleasure,  of  profit,  of  honour,  allureth ; 
sometimes  difficulties,  hazards,  persecu¬ 
tions,  discourage  from  obedience  to  it. 

These  particulars  are  obvious,  and  by 
most  will  be  consented  to:  there  is  one 
point  which  perhaps  will  more  hardly  be 
admitted,  which  therefore  I  shall  more 
largely  insist  upon ;  it  is  this : 

6.  That  as  in  all  cases  it  is  our  duty  to 
defer  much  regard  to  the  opinion  of  our 
guides,  so  in  some  cases  it  behoveth  us  to 
rely  barely  upon  their  judgment  and  ad¬ 
vice  :  those  especially  among  them  who  ex¬ 
cel  in  dignity  and  worth,  who  are  approved 
for  wisdom  and  integrity  ;  their  definitions, 
or  the  declarations  of  their  opinion  (espe¬ 
cially  such  as  are  exhibited  upon  mature 
deliberation  and  debate,  in  a  solemn  man¬ 
ner),  are  ever  very  probable  arguments  of 
truth  and  expediency;  they  are  commonly 
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the  best  arguments  which  can  be  had  in 
some  matters,  especially  to  the  meaner  and 
simpler  sort  of  people.  This  upon  many 
accounts  will  appear  reasonable. 

It  is  evident  to  experience,  that  every 
man  is  not  capable  to  judge,  or  able  to 
guide  himself  in  matters  of  this  nature 
(concerning  divine  truth  and  conscience.) 
There  are  children  in  understanding ;  there 
are  men  weak  in  faith  (or  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  faith ;)  there  are  idiots ,  «***« 
(men  not  bad,  but  simple),  persons  occupy¬ 
ing  the  room  of  the  unlearned ,  unskilful  in 
the  word  of  righteousness ,  who,  as  the  apostle 
saith,  need  that  one  should  teach  them  which 
be  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.1 

The  vulgar  sort  of  men  are  as  undisceru- 
ing  and  injudicious  in  all  things,  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  in  matters  of  this  nature,  so  much 
abstracted  from  common  sense  and  expe¬ 
rience  ;  *  whence  we  see  them  easily  se¬ 
duced  into  the  fondest  conceits  and  wildest 
courses  by  any  slender  artifice  or  fair  pre¬ 
tence  ;  like  children  tossed  to  and  fro ,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine , 
by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  crafti¬ 
ness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.’ 

There  are  also  some  particular  cases,  a 
competent  information  and  skill  in  which 
must  depend  upon  improvements  of  mind 
acquired  by  more  than  ordinary  study  and 
experience;  so  that  in  them  most  people 
do  want  sufficient  means  of  attaining  know¬ 
ledge  requisite  to  guide  their  judgment  or 
their  practice :  and  for  such  persons  in  such 
cases  it  is  plainly  the  best,  the  wisest,  and 
the  safest  way,  to  rely  upon  the  direction 
of  their  guides,  assenting  to  what  they  de¬ 
clare,  acting  what  they  prescribe,  going 
whither  they  conduct. t 

The  very  notion  of  guides,  and  the  design 
of  their  office,  doth  import  a  difference  of 
knowledge,  and  a  need  of  reliance  upon 
them  in  such  cases;  it  signifieth  that  we 
are  in  some  measure  ignorant  of  the  way, 
and  that  they  better  know  it;  and  if  so, 
plain  reason  dietateth  it  tit  that  we  should 
follow  them :  and  indeed  what  need  were 
there  of  guides,  to  what  purpose  should  we 
have  them,  if  we  can  sufficiently  ken  the 
way,  and  judge  what  we  should  do  without 
them  ? 

In  the  state  of  learning  (in  which  the 
assigning  us  teachers  supposeth  us  placed), 

•  Vulgo  non  judicium,  non  veritas.  —  Tac.  'Azarov 
i  br.uzf.  M.  Ant. 
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whatever  our  capacity  may  be,  yet  our 
judgment  at  least  (for  want  of  a  full  com¬ 
prehension  of  things,  which  must  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  order  and  by  degrees)  is  imper¬ 
fect:  in  that  state,  therefore,  it  becometh 
us  not  to  pretend  exercise  of  judgment,  but 
rather  easily  to  yield  assent  to  what  our 
teachers,  who  see  further  into  the  thing, 
do  assert ;  The  learner  (as  Seneca  saith)  is 
bound  to  be  ruled,  while  he  beginneth  to  be 
able  to  rule  himself.* 

As/  ^tav&cvovra  Turrivitv,  A  learner  should 
in  some  measure  be  credulous;  otherwise, 
as  he  will  often  fail  in  his  judgment,  so 
he  will  make  little  progress  in  learning; 
for  if  he  will  admit  nothing  on  his  master’s 
word,  if  he  will  question  all  things,  if  he 
will  continually  be  doubting  and  disputing, 
or  contradicting  and  opposing  his  teacher, 
how  can  instruction  proceed  ?  He  that  pre¬ 
sently  will  be  his  own  master  is  a  bad  scho¬ 
lar,  and  will  be  a  worse  master:  he  that 
will  fly  before  he  is  fledged,  no  wonder  if 
he  tumble  down. 

There  are  divers  obvious  and  very  con¬ 
siderable  cases  in  which  persons  most 
contemptuous  of  authority,  and  refractory 
towards  their  guides,  are  constrained  to 
rely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  and  are 
contented  to  do  it,  their  conscience  shew¬ 
ing  them  unable  to  judge  for  themselves: 
in  admitting  the  literal  sense  of  scripture, 
according  to  translations ;  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  difficult  places,  depending  upon 
the  skill  of  languages,  grammar,  and  cri¬ 
ticism,  upon  the  knowledge  of  human  arts 
and  sciences,  upon  histories  and  ancient 
customs:  in  such  cases,  all  illiterate  per¬ 
sons  (however  otherwise  diffident  and  dis¬ 
regardful  of  authority)  are  forced  to  see 
with  the  eyes  of  other  men,  to  submit  their 
judgment  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  their 
learned  guides,  taking  the  very  principles 
and  foundations  of  their  religion  upon  trust: 
and  why,  then,  consonantly  may  they  not 
do  it  in  other  cases;  especially  in  the  re¬ 
solution  of  difficult,  sublime,  obscure,  and 
subtile  points,  the  comprehension  whereof 
transcendeth  their  capacity? 
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our  duty  (the  regarding,  prizing,  confiding 
in  the  judgment  of  our  guides),  we  may 
consider  the  great  advantages,  both  natu¬ 
ral  and  supernatural,  which  they  have  to 
qualify  them  in  order  to  such  purposes. 

1.  They  may  reasonably  be  presumed 
more  intelligent  and  skilftil  in  divine  mat¬ 
ters  than  others ;  for  as  they  have  the  same 
natural  capacities  and  endowments  with 
others  (or  rather  commonly  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  than  others,  as  being  designed  and  se¬ 
lected  to  this  sort  of  employment),  so  their 
natural  abilities  are  by  all  possible  means 
improved :  it  is  their  trade  and  faculty, 
unto  which  their  education  is  directed ;  in 
acquiring  ability  toward  which  they  spend 
their  time,  their  care,  their  pains  ;  in  which 
they  are  continually  versed  and  exercised 
( having ,  as  the  apostle  speaketh,  by  reason 
of  use ,  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both 
good  and  evil; a)  for  which  also  they  employ 
their  supplications  and  devotions  to  God.' 

Many  special  advantages  they  hence  pro¬ 
cure,  needful  or  very  conducible  to  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  such  matters,  and  to 
security  from  errors  ;  such  as  are  conver¬ 
sing  with  studies,  which  enlarge  a  man’s 
mind,  and  improve  his  judgment ;  a  skill 
of  disquisition  about  things  ;  of  sifting  and 
canvassing  points  coming  under  debate ;  of 
weighing  the  force  of  arguments,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  colours  of  things ;  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  languages  in  which  the  divine 
oracles  are  expresed ;  of  sciences,  of  histo¬ 
ries,  of  practices  serving  to  the  discovery 
and  illustration  of  the  truth ;  exercise  in 
meditation,  reading,  writing,  speaking,  dis¬ 
puting,  and  conference,  whereby  the  mind 
is  greatly  enlightened,  and  the  reason 
strengthened ;  acquaintance  with  variety  of 
learned  authors,  who  with  great  diligence 
have  expounded  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
with  most  accuracy  discussed  points  of  doc¬ 
trine;  especially  with  ancient  writers,  who, 
living  near  the  apostolical  times,  and  being 
immediately  (or  within  few  degrees  medi¬ 
ately)  their  disciples,  may  justly  be  sup¬ 
posed  most  helpful  toward  informing  us 
what  was  their  genuine  doctrine,  what  the 
true  sense  of  their  writings :  by  such  means, 
as  in  other  faculties,  so  in  this  of  theology, 
a  competent  skill  may  be  obtained ;  there 
is  no  other  ordinary  or  probable  way ;  and 
no  extraordinary  way  can  be  trusted,  now 
that  men  appear  not  to  grow  learned  or 
wise  by  special  inspiration  or  miracle ;  after 
that  all  pretences  to  such  by-ways  have 
been  detected  of  imposture,  and  do  smell 
too  rank  of  hypocrisy. 

Since,  then,  our  guides  are  so  advanta- 
*  Heb.  v.  11 


geously  qualified  to  direct  us,  it  is  in  mat¬ 
ters  difficult  and  doubtful  (the  which  re¬ 
quire  good  measure  of  skill  and  judgment 
to  determine  about  them)  most  reasonable 
that  we  should  rely  upon  their  authority, 
preferring  it  in  such  cases  to  our  private 
discretion ;  taking  it  for  more  probable  that 
they  should  comprehend  the  truth  than  we 
(unassisted  by  them,  and  judging  merely  by 
our  own  glimmering  light)  can  do;  deem¬ 
ing  it  good  odds  on  the  side  of  their  doctrine 
against  our  opinion  or  conjecture. 

They  have  also  another  peculiar  advan¬ 
tage  toward  judging  sincerely  of  things,  by 
their  greater  retirement  from  the  world, 
and  disengagement  from  secular  interests; 
the  which  ordinarily  do  deprave  the  under¬ 
standings  and  pervert  the  judgments  of 
men,  disposing  them  to  accommodate  their 
conceits  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  policy,  or 
to  the  vulgar  apprehensions  of  men,  many 
of  which  are  false  and  base  :b  by  such  ab¬ 
straction  of  mind  from  worldly  affairs,  to¬ 
gether  with  fastening  their  meditation  on 
the  best  things  (which  their  calling  neces¬ 
sarily  doth  put  them  upon)  more  than  is 
usual  to  other  men,  they  commonly  get 
principles  and  habits  of  simplicity  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  which  qualify  men  both  to  discern 
truth  better,  and  more  faithfully  to  de¬ 
clare  it. 

_  Seeing,  then,  in  every  faculty  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  skilful  is  to  be  regarded,  and  is 
usually  relied  upon ;  and  in  other  affairs 
of  greatest  importance  we  scruple  not  to 
proceed  so ;  seeing  we  commit  our  life  and 
health  (which  are  most  precious  to  us)  to 
the  physician,  observing  his  prescriptions 
commonly  without  any  reason,  sometimes 
against  our  own  sense ;  we  intrust  our  es¬ 
tate,  which  is  so  dear,  with  the  lawyer,  not 
contesting  his  advice ;  wTe  put  our  goods 
and  safety  into  the  hands  of  a  pilot,  sleep¬ 
ing  securely  whilst  he  steereth  us  as  he 
thinketh  fit ;  seeing  in  many  such  occasions 
of  common  life  we  advisedly  do  renounce 
or  waive  our  own  opinions,  absolutely  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  of  others,  taking  their 
authority  for  a  better  argument  or  ground 
of  action  than  any  which  our  conceit  or  a 
bare  consideration  of  the  matter  can  sug¬ 
gest  to  us;  admitting  this  maxim  for  good, 
that  it  is  a  more  advisable  and  safe  course, 
in  matters  of  consequence,  to  follow  the 
judgment  of  wiser  men  than  to  adhere  to 
our  own  apprehensions :  *  seeing  it  is  not 

•  "Op  ecp  r.yyrmrcci  rifi  ret  trv.uQtficprct  ieevrois 
n»0¥  ieturup  urea,  tovtu  u»Uec*,'rot  j-t it^btatg  t ut'orrecs _ . 

Xen.  Pied.  1. 

ru  tAwv  TitOitrOcii  b'.i  r u  xv$.*pr,Trl%  ip  bs  t a» 
tm  koyt^iffbcci  bovxfA.pAi  (3i).t to*.  —  Aristonymus  apud 
Mob.  tom.  ii.  tit.  3. 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  4. 
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wisdom  (as  every  man  thinks)  in  a  doubt¬ 
ful  case  to  act  upon  disadvantage,  or  to 
venture  upon  odds  against  himself,  and  it 
is  plainly  doing  thus  to  act  upon  our  own 
opinion  against  the  judgment  of  those  who 
are  more  improved  in  the  way,  or  better 
studied  in  the  point  than  ourselves ;  seeing 
in  other  cases  these  are  the  common  ap¬ 
proved  apprehensions  and  practices ;  and 
seeing  in  this  case  there  is  plainly  the  same 
reason,  for  that  there  are  difficulties  and 
intricacies  in  this  no  less  than  in  other  fa¬ 
culties,  which  need  good  skill  to  resolve 
them ;  for  that  in  these  matters  we  may 
easily  slip,  and  by  error  may  incur  huge 
danger  and  damage  :  why  then  should  we 
not  here  take  the  same  course,  following 
(when  no  other  clearer  light  or  prevalent 
reason  occurreth)  the  conduct  and  advice 
of  our  more  skilful  guides?  especially  con¬ 
sidering,  that,  beside  ordinary,  natural, 
and  acquired  advantages,  they  have  other 
supernatural,  both  obligations  to  the  well 
discharging  this  duty,  and  assistances  to¬ 
ward  it:  For, 

2.  We  may  consider,  that  they  are  by 
God  appointed  and  empowered  to  instruct 
and  guide  us:  it  is  their  special)  office,  not 
assumed  by  themselves,  or  constituted  by 
human  prudence,  but  ordained  and  set¬ 
tled  by  divine  wisdom  for  our  edification  in 
knowledge,  and  direction  in  practice :  *  they 
are  God’s  messengers,  purposely  sent  by 
him,  selected  and  separated  by  his  instinct 
for  this  work :  they  are  by  him  given  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  and  the  edifying  the 
body  of  Christ  ;c  it  is  by  God's  warrant,  and 
in  his  name,  that  they  speak  ;  which  giveth 
especial  weight  to  their  words,  and  no  mean 
ground  of  assurance  to  us  in  relying  upon 
them :  for  who  is  more  likely  to  know  God’s 
mind  and  will,  who  may  be  presumed  more 
faithful  in  declaring  them,  than  God’s  own 
officers  and  agents?  those  whose  great  duty, 
whose  main  concernment  it  is  to  speak, 
not  their  own  sense, but  the  word  of  God? 
They  are  God’s  mouth,  by  whom  alone 
ordinarily  he  expresseth  his  mind  and  plea¬ 
sure;  by  whom  he  entreuteth  us  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  d  in  heart  and  practice  to  him: 
what  they  say,  therefore,  is  to  be  received 
as  God’s  wrord,  except  plain  reason  upon 
due  examination  do  forbid. 

If  they  by  office  are  teachers,  or  masters 
in  doctrine,  then  we  answerably  must  in 
obligation  be  disciples,  which  implies  ad- 

*  Jer.  iii,  IS, — I  will  Rive  you  pastors  according  to 
mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and 
understanding. —  Cypr.  Ep.  65. 

c  Rom.  x.  15;  Acts  xiii.  2;  Eph.  iv.  11,  12;  1  Cor. 
xii.  28  ;  1  Tim.  i.  11, 12;  iL  7  ;  Tit.  i.  3  ;  1  These,  ii.  4. 
■*  2  Cor.  v.  20. 
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mitting  their  doctrine  and  proficiency  in 
knowledge  thereby :  if  they  are  appointed 
shepherds,  then  must  we  be  their  sheep,  to 
be  led  and  fed  by  them  ;  if  they  are  God’s 
messengers,  we  must  yield  some  credence, 
and  embrace  the  message  uttered  by  them  ; 
so  the  prophet  telleth  us:  The  priest's  lips 
should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek 
the  law  at  his  mouth ,  for  he  is  the  messen¬ 
ger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts : c  so  the  Law  of  old 
enjoined:  According  to  the  sentence  of  the 
law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee, 
thou  shalt  do ;  thou  shalt  not  decline  from 
the  sentence  which  they  shall  sheiv  thee,  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left : f  so  our  Lord 
also,  in  regard  to  the  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees,  saith,  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in 
Moses's  chair :  all  therefore  whatsoever  they 
bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do ; g  upon 
account  of  their  office,  whatever  they  di¬ 
rect  to  (not  repugnant  to  the  divine  law) 
was  to  be  observed  by  the  people ; h  and 
surely  in  doubtful  cases,  when  upon  com¬ 
petent  inquiry  no  clear  light  offereth  itself, 
it  cannot  be  very  dangerous  to  follow  their 
guidance  whom  God  hath  appointed  and 
authorized  to  lead  us :  if  we  err  doing  so, 
we  err  wisely  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and 
so  no  great  blame  will  attend  our  error. 

3.  We  may  consider  that  our  guides,  as 
such,  have  special  assistance  from  God: 
to  every  vocation  God’s  aid  is  congruously 
afforded ;  but  to  this  (the  principal  of  all 
others,  the  most  important,  most  nearly 
related  to  God,  and  most  peculiarly  tend¬ 
ing  to  his  service)  it  is  in  a  special  manner 
most  assuredly  and  plentifully  imparted. 

Th  ey  are  stewards  of  God  s  various  grace ; 1 
and  they  who  dispense  grace  to  others  can¬ 
not  want  it  themselves :  they  are  co-opera¬ 
tors  with  Godj  and  God  consequently  doth 
co-operate  with  them;  it  is  God  who  doth 
<*an5v,  render  them  sufficient  to  be  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  they  minister 
of  the  ability  which  God  supplieth ;  every 
spiritual  labourer  is  obliged  to  say  with  St. 
Paul,  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  lam 
—  I  have  laboured,  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace 
of  God,  which  teas  with  mcA 

God’s  having  given  them,'  as  St.  Paul 
saith,  to  the  church,  doth  imply  that  God 
hath  endowed  them  with  special  ability, 
and  furthered!  them  (in  their  conscion- 
able  discharge  of  their  ministry)  with  aid 
requisite  to  the  designs  of  perfecting  the 
saints,  and  edifying  the  body  ni  in  knowledge, 
in  virtue,  in  piety. 

•  Mai.  ii.  7-  <  Deut.  aril.  11.  c  Matt,  xxlil.  2,  3. 

t>  (E/.ek.  xxxlv.  1C.)  ‘  1  Pet.  iv.  10.  I  1  Cor.  ili.  !>. 

k  2  Cor.  iii.  5;  Phil.  ii.  13;  1  Pet.  iv.  11  ;  I  Cor.xv.  10. 
1  Ei>h.  iv.  11,  12.  m  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
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As  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  constitute  them 
in  their  charge  (according  to  that  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  Acts,  Take  heed  unto  your¬ 
selves ,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers )  so 
questionless  he  doth  enable  and  assist  them 
in  administering  their  function.  There  is 
a  gift  (of  spiritual  ability  and  divine  suc¬ 
cour)  imparted  by  their  consecration  to  this 
office,  with  the  laying  on  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery ,  joined  with  humble  supplications 
for  them,  and  solemn  benedictions  in  God’s 
name  upon  them,0  The  divine  Spirit, 
which  distributeth ,  as  he  seeth  good ,  unto 
every  member  of  the  church  needful  supplies 
of  grace,  doth  bestow  on  them  in  competent 
measure  the  word  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of 
knowledge  requisite  for  their  employment.11 

God  of  old  did  in  extraordinary  ways 
visibly  communicate  his  Spirit  unto  his 
prophets  and  agents ;  the  same  he  did  li¬ 
berally  pour  out  upon  the  apostles,  and 
first  planters  of  the  gospel;  the  same 
questionless  he  hath  not  withdrawn  from 
those  who  under  the  evangelical  dispensa¬ 
tion  (which  is  peculiarly  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit ,q  unto  which  the  aid  of  God’s 
Spirit  is  most  proper  and  most  needful)  do 
still  by  a  settled  ministry  supply  the  room 
of  those  extraordinary  ministers ;  but  im- 
parteth  it  to  them  in  a  way,  although  more 
ordinary  and  occult,  yet  no  less  real  and 
effectual,  according  to  proportions  answer- 
able  to  the  exigencies  of  need  and  occasion ; 
and  by  the  influence  hereof  upon  the  pastors 
of  his  church  it  is,  that  our  Lord  accom- 
plisheth  his  promise  to  be  with  it  until  the 
end  of  the  world/ 

Clavis  scientia,  the  key  of  knowledge 3  spi¬ 
ritual,  is  one  of  those  keys  which  he  hath 
given  to  them,  whereby  they  are  enabled 
to  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Great  reason,  therefore,  we  have  to  place 
an  especial  confidence  in  their  direction  ; 
for  whom  can  we  more  safely  follow  than 
those  whom  (upon  such  grounds  of  divine 
declarations  and  promises)  we  may  hope 
that  God  doth  guide)  so  that  consequently 
in  following  them  we  do  in  effect  follow 
God  himself?  He  that  heareth  you  heareth 
me,  might  be  said,  not  only  because  of  their 
relation  unto  Christ,  but  because  their 
word  proceedeth  from  his  inspiration,  being 
no  other  than  his  mind  conveyed  through 
their  mouth, 

4.  We  may  also,  for  our  encouragement 
to  confide  in  our  guides,  consider  that 
they  are  themselves  deeply  concerned  in 

"  Acts  xx.  28.  0  I  Tim.  iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6. 

p  1  Cor.  xil.  7.  See.  Eph.  iv.  16  ;  Kom.  xii.  5,  6. 

*  2  ('or.  iii.  8.  r  Matt.  XAviii.  20.  •  Lute  xi.  32. 
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our  being  rightly  guided  ;  their  present 
comfort,  their  salvation  hereafter,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  faithful  and  careful  discharge 
of  their  duty  herein :  they  must  render  an 
account  for  it ;  so  that  if  by  their  wilful 
or  negligent  miscarriage  we  do  fall  into 
dangerous  error  or  sin,  they  do  thence  not 
only  forfeit  rich  and  glorious  rewards  (as¬ 
signed  to  those  who  turn  many  unto  righte¬ 
ousness),  but  incur  woful  punishment ;  this 
doth  assure  their  integrity,  and  render 
our  confidence  in  them  very  reasonable : 
for  as  we  may  safely  trust  a  pilot  who 
hath  no  less  interest  than  ourselves  in  the 
safe  conveyance  of  the  vessel  to  port ;  so 
may  we  reasonably  confide  in  their  advice 
whose  salvation  is  adventured  with  ours 
in  the  same  bottom,  or  rather  is  wrapped 
up  and  carried  in  ours :  it  is  not  probable 
they  will  (at  least  designedly)  misguide  us, 
to  their  own  extreme  damage,  to  then- 
utter  ruin :  if  they  do  not  warn  the  wicked 
from  his  wicked  way,  to  save  his  life,  God 
hath  said  that  he  will  require  his  blood  at 
their  hands;1  and  is  it  likely  they  should 
wittingly  run  such  a  hazard,  that  they  should 
purposely  cast  away  the  souls  for  which 
they  are  so  certainly  accountable  ?  it  is 
our  apostle’s  enforcement  of  the  precept 
in  our  text,  Obey  them  that  guide  you; 
for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that 
must  give  an  account:  which  argumenta¬ 
tion  is  not  only  grounded  upon  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  ingenuity  and  gratitude,  but  also 
upon  considerations  of  discretion  and  inte¬ 
rests  ;  we  should  obey  our  guides  in  equity 
and  honesty ;  we  may  do  it  advisedly,  be¬ 
cause  they,  in  regard  to  their  own  accounts 
at  the  final  judgment,  are  obliged  to  be 
careful  for  the  good  of  our  souls. 

Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  plainly 
reasonable  to  follow  our  guides  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  wherein  we  have  no  other  very  clear 
and  certain  light  of  reason  or  revelation  to 
conduct  us:  the  doing  so  is  indeed  (which 
is  further  observable)  not  only  wise  in  it¬ 
self,  but  safe  in  way  of  prevention,  that 
we  be  not  seduced  by  other  treacherous 
guides;  it  will  not  only  seoure  us  from 
our  own  weak  judgments,  but  from  the 
frauds  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive .“ 
The  simpler  sort  of  men  will  in  effect  be 
always  led,  not  by  their  own  judgment, 
but  by  the  authority  of  others;  and  if  they 
be  not  fairly  guided  by  those  whom  God 
hath  constituted  and  assigned  to  that  end, 
they  will  be  led  by  the  nose  by  those  who 
are  concerned  to  seduce  them :  so  reason 
dictateth  that  it  must  be,  so  experience 
sheweth  it  ever  to  have  been;  that  the 

<  Ezck  iii.  Is ;  xxxiii.  2.  8  “  Eph.  iv.  1 1 
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people,  whenever  they  have  deserted  their 
true  guides,  have  soon  been  hurried  by 
impostors  into  most  dangerous  errors  and 
extravagant  follies  ;  being  carried  about 
with  divers  and  strange  doctrines;  being 
like  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine. y 

It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage  to 
us,  and  a  great  mercy  of  God,  that  there 
are  (by  God’s  care)  provided  for  us  such 
helps,  upon  which  we  may  commonly  for 
our  guidance  in  the  way  to  happiness  more 
safely  rely,  than  upon  our  own  judgments, 
liable  to  mistake,  and  than  upon  the  counsel 
of  others,  who  may  be  interested  to  abuse 
us ;  very  foolish  and  very  ingrateful  we 
are,  if  we  do  not  highly  prize,  if  we  do 
not  willingly  embrace,  this  advantage. 

I  further  add,  that  as  wisdom  may  in¬ 
duce,  so  modesty  and  humility  should  dis¬ 
pose  us  to  follow  the  direction  of  our  guides: 
Ye  younger  (saith  St.  Peter)  submit  your¬ 
selves  unto  the  elder,"  (that  is,  ye  inferiors 
to  your  superiors,  ye  that  are  the  flock  to 
your  pastors),  and,  subjoineth  he  imme¬ 
diately,  be  clothed  with  humility ;  signifying, 
that  it  is  a  point  of  humility  to  yield  that 
submission  :  every  modest  and  humble  per¬ 
son  is  apt  to  distrust  his  own,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  better  judgments;  and,  Not  to  lean 
to  our  understanding ,  not  to  be  wise  in  our 
own  eyes,  not  to  seem  to  know  any  thing,  not 
to  seem  any  body  to  oneself,  in  humility  to 
prefer  others  before  ourselves, 1  are  divine 
injunctions,  chiefly  applicable  to  this  case, 
in  reference  to  our  spiritual  guides;  for 
if  it  be  pride  or  culpable  immodesty  to  pre¬ 
sume  ourselves  wiser  than  any  man,  what 
is  it  then  to  prefer  ourselves  in  that  respect 
before  our  teachers;  as  indeed  we  do, 
when  without  evident  reason  we  disregard, 
or  dissent  from  their  opinion. 

It  is,  then,  a  duty  very  reasonable,  and  a 
very  commendable  practice,  to  rely  upon 
the  guidance  of  our  pastors  in  such  cases, 
wherein  surer  direction  faileth,  and  we 
cannot  otherwise  fully  satisfy  ourselves. 

Neither  in  doing  so  (against  some  appear¬ 
ances  of  reason,  or  with  some  violence  to 
our  private  conceits)  do  we  act  against  our 
conscience,  but  rather  truly  according  to 
it ;  for  conscience  (as  the  word  in  this  case 
is  used)  is  nothing  else  but  an  opinion  in 
practical  matters  grounded  upon  the  best 
reason  we  can  discern :  if  therefore  in  any 
case  the  authority  of  our  guides  be  a  reason 
outweighing  all  other  reasons  apparent,  he 
that  in  such  a  case,  notwithstanding  other 

'  Heb.  xlil.  9;  Eph.  It  14.  *  1  Pet  v.  A. 

*  Prov.  ili.  3,  7:  Rom  xii.  3.  10;  Oft!,  rt.  3;  Phil.  II 
3;  I  f  or.  vUl.  2;  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 
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arguments  less  forcible,  doth  conform  his 
judgment  and  practice  thereto,  therein  ex¬ 
actly  followeth  conscience;  yea,  in  doing 
otherwise,  he  would  thwart  and  violate  his 
own  conscience,  and  be  self- condemned, 
adhering  to  a  less  probable  reason  in  op¬ 
position  to  one  more  probable. 

I  do  not  hereby  mean  to  assert  that  we 
are  obliged  indifferently  (with  an  implicit 
faith,  or  blind  obedience)  to  believe  all  that 
our  teachers  say,  or  to  practise  all  they  bid 
us:  for  they  are  men,  and  therefore  subject 
to  error  and  sin ;  they  may  neglect  or  abuse 
the  advantages  they  have  of  knowing  better 
than  others ;  they  may  sometimes,  by  in¬ 
firmity,  by  negligence,  by  pravity,  fail  in 
performing  faithfully  their  duty  toward  us ; 
they  may  be  swayed  by  temper,  be  led  by 
passion,  be  corrupted  by  ambition  or  ava¬ 
rice,  so  as  thence  to  embrace  and  vent  bad 
doctrines :  we  do  see  mu’  pastors  often  dis¬ 
senting  and  clashing  among  themselves, 
sometimes  with  themselves,  so  as  to  change 
and  retract  their  own  opinions.* 

We  find  the  prophets  of  old  complaining 
of  priests,  of  pastors,  of  ciders  and  pro¬ 
phets,  who  handled  the  law,  yet  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  God;  who  erred  in  vision,  and 
stumbled  in  judgment;  who  were  profane, 
brutish,  light ,  and  treacherous  persons ;  who 
polluted  the  sanctuary,  and  did  violence  to 
the  law ,  and  profaned  holy  things;  who 
handled  the  law,  yet  knew  not  God;  from 
whom  the  law  and  counsel  did  perish ;  who 
taught  for  hire,  and  divined  for  money ;  who 
themselves  departed  out  of  the  way,  and 
caused  many  to  stumble ,  and  corrupted  the 
covenant  of  Levi;  who  destroyed  and  scat¬ 
tered  the  sheep  of  God's  pasture.* 

There  were  in  our  Saviour’s  time  guides, 
of  the  ferment  of  whose  doctrine  good  people 
were  bid  to  beware ;  who  transgressed  and 
defeated  the  commandment  of  God  by  their 
traditions:  who  did  take  away  the  key  of 
knowledge ,  so  that  they  would  not  enter 
themselves  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  nor 
would  suffer  others  to  enter : 1  blind  guides ,* 
who  both  themselves  did  fall,  and  drew 
others  into  the  ditch  of  noxious  error  and 
wicked  practice:  the  followers  of  which 
guides  did  in  vain  worship  God,  observing 
for  doctrine  the  precepts  of  men.b 

There  have  not  since  the  primitive  times 
of  the  gospel  wanted  those  who  (indulging 
to  ambition,  avarice,  curiosity,  faction,  and 

*  Isa.  lii.  12, — O  my  people,  they  wWch  lead  thea 
cause  thee  to  err,  and  destroy  the  way  of  thy  paths. 

1  (Jer.  li.  8:)  Isa.  xxviii.  7 ;  Jer.  x.  21;  xii.  10; 
xxiii.  II;  (xviii.  18;  v.  31;  vi.  13;)  Zej.h.  iii.  4; 
Ezek.  xxii.  26;  Mai.  i.  6;  Ezek.  vii.  26;  Mic.  iii.  11  ; 
Mai.  ii.  8.  9  ;  Jer.  xxiil.  11  ;  xii.  10.  •  Matt. 

xv|.  6,  12  ;  I nke  xii  1  ;  Matt.  xv.  2,  6,  Luke  xi.  52. 

“  Matt.  xv.  14.  b  Matt.  xv.  9. 
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other  bad  affections)  have  depraved  and 
abased  religion  with  noxious  errors  and 
idle  superstitions ;  such  as  St.  Bernard  de¬ 
scribed,  &  c.c 

We  are,  in  matters  of  such  infinite  con¬ 
cernment  to  our  eternal  welfare,  in  wisdom 
and  duty  obliged  not  wholly  without  fur¬ 
ther  heed  or  care  to  trust  the  diligence 
and  integrity  of  others,  but  to  consider  and 
look  about  us,  using  our  own  reason,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  discretion,  so  far  as  we  are  ca¬ 
pable  ;  we  cannot  in  such  a  case  be  blamed 
for  too  much  circumspection  and  caution. 

We  are  not  wholly  blind,  not  void  of 
reason,  not  destitute  of  fit  helps ;  in  many 
cases  we  have  competent  ability  to  judge, 
and  means  sufficient  to  attain  knowledge : 
we  are  therefore  concerned  to  use  our  eyes, 
to  employ  our  reason,  to  embrace  and  im¬ 
prove  the  advantages  vouchsafed  us. 

W e  are  accountable  personally  for  all  our 
actions,  as  agreeable  or  cross  to  reason; 
if  we  are  mistaken  by  our  own  default, 
or  misled  by  the  ill  guidance  of  others,  we 
shall  however  deeply  suffer  for  it,  and  die 
in  our  iniquity  :d  the  ignorance  or  error  of 
our  guides  will  not  wholly  excuse  us  from 
guilt,  or  exempt  us  from  punishment ;  it  is 
fit,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  allowed, 
as  to  the  sum  of  the  matter,  to  judge  and 
choose  for  ourselves:  for  if  our  salvation 
were  wholly  placed  in  the  hands  of  others, 
so  that  we  could  not  but  in  case  of  their 
error  or  default  miscarry,  our  ruin  would 
be  inevitable,  and  consequently  not  just: 
we  should  perish  without  blame,  if  we  were 
bound,  as  a  blind  and  brutish  herd,  to  fol¬ 
low  others. 

We,  in  order  to  our  practice  (which  must 
be  regulated  by  faith  and  knowledge),  and 
toward  preparing  ourselves  for  our  grand 
account,  are  obliged  to  get  a  knowledge 
and  persuasion  concerning  our  duty;  to 
prove  (or  search  or  examine)  what  is  that 
good ,  and  acceptable ,  and  perfect  will  of 
God :*  for  ignorance,  if  anywise  by  our 
endeavour  vincible,  will  not  secure  us :  He 
that  (saith  our  Lord  and  Judge)  knew  not , 
and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes , 
shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes 1  (few ;  not 
in  themselves,  but  comparatively  to  those 
which  shall  be  inflicted  on  them  who  trans¬ 
gress  against  knowledge  and  conscience.) 

We  are  bound  to  study  truth,  to  improve 
our  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  it, 
to  be  firmly  persuaded  of  it  in  a  rational 
way;  so  that  we  be  not  easily  shaken,  or 
seduced  from  it. 

The  apostles  do  charge  it  upon  us  as  our 

*  I'ide  Apol.  Eccl.  Anj.  *  Rom.  vii.  ;  Epli.  r.  10. 

•  Ezek.  iii.  Id.  i  Luke  iii.  4S. 


duty  and  concernment,  that  we  abound  in 
faith  and  knowledge ;  that  we  be  rooted  and 
built  up  in  Christ ,  and  stablished  in  the 
faith,  so  as  to  be  steadfast ,  and  unmoveable , 
not  to  be  soon  shaken  in  mind ,  or  troubled; 
to  grow  up  and  increase  in  all  divine  know¬ 
ledge  ;  that  the  word  of  God  should  dwell 
richly  in  us  in  all  wisdom ;  that  we  should 
be  filled  with  all  knowledge ,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  teach  and  admonish  one  another ;  that 
our  love  should  abound  more  and  more  in 
knowledge ,  and  all  judgment ,  that  we  may 
approve  things  excellent s  (or  scan  things 
different)  that  we  be  enriched  in  all  the 
word  (that  is,  in  all  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel),  and  in  all  knowledge;  that  we  be 
filled  in  the  knowledge  of  God s  will  in  all 
wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding ; h  that 
we  should  not  be  unwise ,  but  understanding 
what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is;  that  we  should 
be  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of 
God  (that  is,  first  in  the  knowledge  of  it, 
then  in  compliance  with  it ;)  that  in  under¬ 
standing  we  should  not  be  children ,  but  per¬ 
fect  men.' 

W e  are  likewise  by  them  commanded  to 
take  heed  of false  prophets ;  to  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  are  of  God;  to  see  that  no  man 
deceive  us ;  to  loon  tnat  no  man  spoil  us  by 
vain  deceit,  to  try  all  things ,  and  holdfast 
that  which  is  good p  which  precepts  imply, 
that  we  should  be  furnished  with  a  good 
faculty  of  judgment,  and  competent  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  principal  matters  of  Christian 
doctrine,  concerning  both  the  mysteries  of 
faith  and  the  rules  of  practice.  Our  Lord 
himself  and  his  apostles  did  not  upon  other 
terms  than  of  rational  consideration  and 
discussion  exact  credit  and  obedience  to 
their  words ;  they  did  not  insist  barely  upon 
their  own  authority,  but  exhorted  their 
disciples  to  examine  strictly,  and  judge 
faithfully  concerning  the  truth  and  reason¬ 
ableness  of  their  doctrine :  Search  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  for  they  testify  of  me ;  If  I  do  not 
the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not ;  but 
if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the 
works:*  so  our  Lord  appealed  to  their  rea¬ 
son,  proceeding  upon  grounds  of  scripture 
and  common  sense :  and,  I  speak  as  to  wise 
men,  judge  ye  what  I  say;1  so  St.  Paul 
addressed  his  discourse  to  his  disciples; 
otherwise  we  should  be  uncapable  to  ob¬ 
serve  them. 

We  are  also  bound  to  defer  the  principal 

c  2  Cor.  viii.  7 ;  Col.  ii.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  58;  2  Thea*. 
ii.  2;  Col.  i.  10;  2  Pet.  iii.  18;  ii.  2;  Eph.  iv.  15; 
Col.  iii.  16  ;  Rom.  xv.  14;  Heb.  v.  12:  Phil.  i.  9,  10 
h  1  Cor.  i.  5  ;  Col.  i.  9.  *  Eph.  v.  17  ;  Col.  iv.  12 ; 

1  Cor.  xiv.  20;  Heb.  v.  12.  i  Matt.  vii.  15;  1  John 

iv.  1  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  4  ;  Eph.  v.  6 ;  Col.  ii.  8,  18  ;  1  Thess. 

v.  21 .  k  John  v.  39  ;  x  37,  38  ;  xv.  22,  24  ;  xii.  18. 
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regai-d  to  God’s  wisdom  and  will,  so  as, 
without  reservation  or  exception,  to  em¬ 
brace  whatever  he  doth  say,  to  obey  what 
he  positively  doth  command,  whatever  au¬ 
thority  doth  contradict  his  word,  or  cross 
his  command :  in  such  cases  we  may  re¬ 
monstrate  with  the  apostles.  If  it  be  just 
before  God  to  hearken  unto  you  rather 
than  unto  God ,  judge  ye;  and,  We  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men  :  we  may  de¬ 
nounce  with  St.  Paul,  If  an  angel  from 
heaven  preach  any  other  gospel ,  let  him  be 
accursed.m 

We  are  obliged  always  to  act  with  faith 
(that  is,  with  a  persuasion  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  what  we  do  ;)  for  whatever  is 
not  of  fuith  is  sin  : n  we  should  never  con¬ 
demn  ourselves  in  what  we  try  or  embrace. 

These  things  considered,  we  may,  and 
it  much  behoveth  us,  reserving  due  respect 
to  our  guides,  with  humility  and  modesty 
to  weigh  and  scan  their  dictates  and  their 
orders ;  lest  by  them  unawares  we  be  drawn 
into  error  or  sin  ;  like  the  ingenuous  Be- 
reans,  who  did  »»ti»  ra;  yea$*;,  search 
and  examine  the  scriptures ,  if  those  things 
were  so.0  Our  guides  are  but  the  helpers ,p 
they  are  not  lords  of  our  faith  ;  the  apos¬ 
tles  themselves  were  not. 

We  may,  and  are  bound,  if  they  tell  us 
things  evidently  repugnant  to  God's  word, 
or  to  sound  reason  and  common  sense,  to 
dissent  from  them ;  if  they  impose  on  us 
things  evidently  contrary  to  God’s  law,  to 
forbear  compliance  with  them ;  we  may  in 
such  cases  appeal  ad  legem  et  testimonium ; 
we  must  not  admit  a  non  obstante  to  God’s 
law.* 

If  other  arguments,  weighed  in  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  honest  and  impartial  reason,  with 
cautious  and  industrious  consideration,  do 
overpoise  the  authority  of  our  guides  ;  let 
us  in  God’s  name  adhere  to  them,  and 
follow  our  own  judgments;  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  our  conscience,  a  prevarica¬ 
tion  toward  our  own  souls,  and  a  rebel¬ 
lion  against  God,  to  do  otherwise :  when 
against  our  own  mind,  so  carefully  in¬ 
formed,  we  follow  the  dictates  of  others, 
we  like  fouls  rashlv  adventure  and  prosti¬ 
tute  our  souls. 

This  proceeding  is  nowise  inconsistent 
with  what  we  delivered  before ;  for  this  due 
wariness  in  examining,  this  reservation  in 
assenting,  this  exception  in  practice,  in 
some  cases,  wherein  the  matter  hath  evi¬ 
dence,  and  we  a  faculty  to  judge,  doth  no¬ 
wise  hinder  but  that  we  should  defer  much 

•  Isa.  viii.  20. —  Plebs  titnens  Domlnum  separare  se 
d<**t  a  peccatore  praeposito. — C<jpr. 

m  Acts  iv.  19;  V.  29;  Gal.  i.  8.  •  Actsxvii.  11. 

*  Hem.  xiv.  22, 23  r  2  Cor.  i.  21. 


regard  to  the  judgment  of  our  guides;  that 
we  should,  in  those  cases  wherein  no  light 
discovereth  itself  outshining  their  autho¬ 
rity,  rely  upon  it ;  that  where  our  eyes  will 
not  serve  clearly  to  direct  us,  we  should  use 
theirs ;  where  our  reason  faileth  to  satisfy 
us,  we  should  acquiesce  in  theirs ;  that  we 
should  regard  their  judgments  so  far,  that 
no  petty  scruple  emerging,  no  faint  sem¬ 
blance  of  reason,  should  prevail  upon  us  to 
dissent  from  their  doctrine,  to  reject  their 
.  advice,  to  disobey  their  injunctions. 

In  fine,  let  us  remember,  that  the  mouth 
of  truth,  which  bids  us  to  beware  of  the  bad 
doctrine  of  those  who  sat  in  Moses's  chair , 
did  also  charge  us  to  observe  all  they  taught 
and  enjoined ;q  that  is,  all  not  certainly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  divine  law.  In  effect,  if  we 
I  discost  from  the  advices  of  our  sober  teach¬ 
ers,  appointed  for  us  by  God,  we  shall  in 
the  end  have  occasion  to  bewail  with  him 
in  the  Proverbs :  How  have  I  hated  instruc¬ 
tion ,  and  my  heart  despised  reproof;  and 
have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers , 
no$  inclined  mine  ear  to  them  that  instructed 
me ! r 

To  these  things  I  shall  only  add  one  rule, 
which  we  may  well  suppose  comprised  in 
the  precept  we  treat  upon  ;  which  is,  that 
at  least  we  forbear  openly  to  dissent  from 
our  guides,  or  to  contradict  their  doctrine ; 
except  only,  if  it  be  not  so  false  (which 
never,  or  rarely,  can  happen  among  us)  as 
to  subvert  the  foundations  of  faith,  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  holiness.  If  we  cannot  be  internally 
convinced  by  their  discourses,  if  their  au¬ 
thority  cannot  sway  with  us  against  the 
prevalence  of  other  reasons,  yet  may  we 
spare  outwardly  to  oppose  them,  or  to  slight 
their  judgment ;  for  doing  thus  doth  tend, 
as  to  the  disgrace  of  their  persons,  so  to 
the  disparagement  of  their  office,  to  an  ob¬ 
structing  the  efficacy  of  their  ministry,  to 
the  infringement  of  order  and  peace  in  the 
church  :  for  when  the  inconsiderate  people 
shall  see  their  teachers  distrusted  and  dis¬ 
respected  ;  when  they  perceive  their  doc¬ 
trine  may  be  challenged  and  opposed  by 
plausible  discourses;  then  will  they  hardly 
trust  them,  or  comply  with  them  in  matters 
most  certain  and  necessary ;  than  which 
disposition  in  the  people  there  cannot  hap¬ 
pen  any  thing  more  prejudicial  or  baneful 
to  the  church. 

But  let  thus  much  serve  for  the  obedi¬ 
ence  due  to  the  doctrine  of  our  guides;  let 
us  consider  that  which  we  owe  to  them  in 
reference  to  their  conversation  and  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  following  their  practice  may  well 

’  Malt.  xv.  14  ;  xxiii.  3.  ’  Trov.  v.  12,  13. 
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be  referred  to  this  precept ;  for  that  their 
practice  is  a  kind  of  living  doctrine,  a 
visible  law,  or  rule  of  action  ;  and  because 
indeed  the  notion  of  a  guide  primarily  doth 
imply  example ;  that  he  which  is  guided 
should  respect  the  guide  as  a  precedent, 
being  concerned  to  walk  after  his  footsteps. 

Most  of  the  reasons,  which  urge  defe¬ 
rence  to  their  judgment  in  teaching,  do  in 
proportion  infer  obligation  to  follow  their 
example  (which  indeed  is  the  most  easy 
and  clear  way  of  instruction  to  vulgar  capa¬ 
city  ;  carrying  with  it  also  most  efficacious 
encouragement  and  excitement  to  prac¬ 
tice  ;)  they  are  obliged,  and  it  is  expected 
from  them,  to  live  with  especial  regularity, 
circumspection,  and  strictness  of  conver¬ 
sation  ;  they  are  by  God’s  grace  especially 
disposed  and  enabled  to  do  so ;  and  many 
common  advantages  they  have  of  doing  so 
(a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  things,  firm¬ 
ness  of  principles,  and  clearness  of  notions; 
a  deeper  tincture,  and  more  savoury  relish 
of  truth,  attained  by  continual  meditation 
thereon ;  consequently  a  purity  of  mind  and 
affection,  a  retirement  from  the  world  and 
its  temptation,  freedom  from  distraction  of 
worldly  care  and  the  encumbrances  of  bu¬ 
siness,  with  the  like.) 

They  are  often  charged  to  be  exemplary 
in  conversation,  as  we  before  shewed,  and 
that  involveth  a  correspondent  obligation 
to  follow  them.  They  must,  like  St.  John 
Baptist,  be  burning  and  shining  lights ;  stars 
in  God's  right  hand;  lights  of  the  world ; 
whose  light  should  shine  before  men ,  that 
men  may  see  their  good  works ; *  and  by  their 
light  direct  their  steps. 

They  are  proposed  as  copies,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  that  we  must  in  our  practice  tran¬ 
scribe  them. 

YVe  are  often  directly  commanded  to 
imitate  them ;  pipiiafa  Tr,*  whose 

faith  imitate  ye  (that  is,  their  faithful  per¬ 
severance  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
Christianity),  saith  the  apostle  in  this  chap¬ 
ter. 

Their  conversation  is  safely  imitable  in 
all  cases  wherein  no  better  rule  appeareth, 
and  when  it  doth  not  appear  discordant 
from  God's  law  and  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason  ;  for  supposing  that  discordance, 
we  cease  to  be  obliged  to  follow  them  ;  as 
when  our  Lord  prescribeth  in  respect  to 
the  Pharisees :  Whatever  they  bid  you  ob¬ 
serve,  that  observe  and  do;  but  do  not  after 
their  works ;  fur  they  say  and  do  not A 

It  is  indeed  easier  for  them  to  speak  well 
than  to  do  well ;  their  doctrine,  therefore, 

1  John  v.  35;  Rev.  xvi.  20;  Matt.  v.  14,  Itf. 

*  Matt  xxiit.  3  J 
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2  Tim.  iii.  2.  —  For  men  shall  be  lovers 
themselves. 

St. Paul,  in  this  place,  out  of  aprophetical 
spirit  instructing  or  warning  his  disciple 
Timothy  concerning  difficult  times*  or  the 
calamitous  state  of  things  which  should 
ensue,  induced  upon  the  world,  as  it  useth 
to  happen,  by  a  general  prevalency  of  vi¬ 
cious  dispositions  and  practices  amongmen, 
doth  thence  take  occasion,  by  a  specifica¬ 
tion  of  their  vices,  to  characterize  the  per¬ 
sons  who  should  concur  to  produce  that 
hard  state. 

Among  those  vices  he  placeth  self-love 
in  the  van,  as  the  capital  and  leading  vice ; 
intimating  thereby,  that  it  is  of  all  in  its 
nature  most  heinous,  or  in  its  influence 
most  noxious. f 

This  indeed  is  of  all  vices  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  so  deeply  radicated  in  our  nature,  and 
so  generally  overspreading  the  world,  that 
no  man  thoroughly  is  exempted  from  it, 
most  men  are  greatly  tainted  with  it,  some 
are  wholly  possessed  and  acted  by  it :  this 
is  the  root  from  which  all  other  vices  do 
grow,  and  without  which  hardly  any  sin 
could  subsist ;  the  chief  vices  especially 
have  an  obvious  and  evident  dependance 
thereon. 

All  impiety  doth  involve  a  loving  our¬ 
selves  in  undue  manner  and  measure ;  so 
that  we  set  ourselves  in  our  esteem  and 
affection  before  God ;  we  prefer  our  own 
conceits  to  his  judgment  and  advice;  we 
raise  our  pleasure  above  his  will  and  au¬ 
thority  ;  we  bandy  forces  with  him,  and  are 
like  the  profane  Belshazzar,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  Thou  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  (or 
above)  the  Lord  of  heaven.* 

From  hence  particularly,  by  a  manifest 
extraction,  are  derived  those  chief  and 
common  vices,  pride,  ambition,  envy,  ava¬ 
rice,  intemperance,  injustice,  uncharitable¬ 
ness,  peevishness,  stubbornness,  discontent, 
and  impatience.  For 

YY'e  overvalue  ourselves,  our  qualities 
and  endowments,  our  powers  and  abilities, 

*  Kxtfoi  £ a>. ito.  ivrrr.MTXj. 

t  H(PC  omnia  mala  ah  eo  velut  fonteronnantia,  quod 
primum  posuit,  seipsos  amantos  —  sluwuit  in  Joh 
True*.  123. 
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our  fortunes  and  external  advantages ; 
hence  are  we  so  proud,  that  is,  so  lofty  in 
our  conceits,  and  fastuous  in  our  demean¬ 
our. 

We  would  be  the  only  men,  or  most 
considerable  in  the  world ;  hence  are  we 
ambitious,  hence  continually  with  unsatia- 
ble  greediness  we  do  affect  and  strive  to 
procure  increase  of  reputation,  of  power, 
of  dignity. 

We  would  engross  to  ourselves  all  sorts 
of  good  things  in  highest  degree  ;  hence 
enviously  we  become  jealous  of  the  worth 
and  virtue,  we  grudge  and  repine  at  the 
prosperity  of  others  ;  as  if  they  defalked 
somewhat  from  our  excellency,  or  did 
eclipse  the  brightness  of  our  fortune. 

We  desire  to  be  not  only  full  in  our 
enjoyment,  but  free  and  absolute  in  our 
dominion  of  things  ;  not  only  secure  from 
needing  the  succour  of  other  men,  but  in¬ 
dependent  in  regard  to  God's  providence ; 
hence  are  we  so  covetous  of  wealth,  hence 
we  so  eagerly  scrape  it,  and  so  carefully 
hoard  it  up. 

We  can  refuse  our  dear  selves  no  satis¬ 
faction,  although  unreasonable  or  hurtful; 
therefore  we  so  readily  gratify  sensual  ap¬ 
petites  in  unlawful  or  excessive  enjoyments 
of  pleasure. 

Being  blinded  or  transported  with  fond 
dotage  on  ourselves,  we  cannot  discern  or 
will  not  regard  what  is  due  to  others ; 
hence  are  we  apt  upon  occasion  to  do  them 
wrong. 

Love  to  ourselves  doth  in  such  manner 
suck  in  and  swallow  our  spirits,  doth  so 
pinch  in  and  contract  our  hearts,  doth  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  computation  so  confine  and 
abridge  our  interests,  that  we  cannot  in 
our  affection  or  in  real  expression  of  kind¬ 
ness  tend  outwards ;  that  we  can  afford 
little  good-will,  or  impart  little  good  to 
others. 

Deeming  ourselves  extremely  wise  and 
worthy  of  regard,  we  cannot  endure  to  be 
contradicted  in  our  opinion,  or  crossed  in 
our  humour ;  hence  upon  any  such  occa¬ 
sion  our  choler  riseth,  and  easily  we  break 
forth  into  violent  heats  of  passion. 

From  the  like  causes  it  is,  that  we  can¬ 
not  willingly  stoop  to  due  obeisance  of  our 
superiors,  in  reverence  to  their  persons, 
and  observance  of  their  laws ;  that  we  can¬ 
not  contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  station  or 
portion  assigned  us  by  Providence;  that 
we  cannot  patiently  support  our  condition, 
or  accept  the  events  befalling  us. 

In  fine,  if  surveying  all  the  several  kinds 
of  naughty  dispositions  in  our  souls,  and  of 
miscarriages  in  our  lives,  we  do  scan  their 
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particular  nature,  and  search  into  their 
original  causes ;  we  shall  find  inordinate 
self-love  to  be  a  main  ingredient  and  a  com¬ 
mon  source  of  them  all ;  so  that  a  divine 
of  great  name  had  some  reason  to  affirm, 
that  original  sin  (or  that  innate  distemper 
from  which  men  generally  become  so  very 
prone  to  evil  and  averse  to  good)  doth  con¬ 
sist  in  self-love,  disposing  us  to  all  kinds  of 
irregularity  and  excess:*  St.  Paul  there¬ 
fore  might  well  set  this  in  the  front  of  all 
those  sins  which  depraved  the  age  he  spake 
of ;  they  having  all  such  a  dependance  on  it. 

It  is  therefore  very  requisite  that  we 
should  well  understand  this  fault,  that  we 
may  be  the  better  able  to  curb  and  correct 
it ;  to  which  purpose  I  shall  endeavour,  by 
God's  help,  somewhat  to  declare  its  na¬ 
ture. 

The  word  self-love  is  ambiguous  ;  for  all 
self-love  is  not  culpable  ;  there  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  unavoidable,  there  is  an  innocent 
and  allowable,  there  is  a  worthy  and  com¬ 
mendable  self-love. 

There  is  a  self-love  originally  implanted 
by  God  himself  in  our  nature,  in  order  to 
the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  our 
being ;  the  which  is  common  to  us  with  all 
creatures,  and  cannot  anywise  be  extir¬ 
pated  ;  for  no  man  (as  St.  Paul  saith)  ever 
yet  hated  his  oxen  flesh ,  but  nourisheth  and 
cherishcth  it  :b  every  man  living,  by  a  na¬ 
tural  and  necessary  instinct,  is  prompted 
to  guard  his  life,  shunning  all  dangers 
threatening  its  destruction ;  to  purvey  for 
the  support  and  convenience  of  it ;  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  those  natural  appetites,  which  impor¬ 
tunately  crave  relief,  and  without  into¬ 
lerable  pain  cannot  be  denied  it ;  to  repel 
or  decline  whatever  is  very  grieyous  and 
offensive  to  nature :  f  the  self-love  that 
urgeth  us  to  do  those  things  is  no  more 
to  be  blamed  than  it  can  be  shunned. 

Reason  further  alloweth  such  a  self-love, 
which  moveth  us  to  the  pursuance  of  any 
thing  apparently  good,  pleasant,  or  useful 
to  us,  the  which  doth  not  contain  in  it  any 
essential  turpitude  or  iniquity ;  doth  not 
obstruct  the  attainment  of  some  true  or 
greater  good ;  doth  not  produce  some  over¬ 
balancing  mischief ;  doth  not  infer  harm 
to  the  world,  or  wrong  to  other  men.f 

Reason  dietateth  and  prescribeth  to  us, 

*  Est  ergo  ista  ad  peccandum  amore  sui  propenslo, 
peccatum  originate,  Sec. —  Zuingl.  apud  Bell,  de  Amu*. 
Clrat.  iv.  2. 

t  Pauls  eniatur,  olus,  vini  sextarius ;  addo 
Queis  huinana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatia. 

Hor.  Serm.  I.  I. 

X  T«v  tt! >  eryotOov  61 7  QiX etvrev  Utetf  xeu  y'ee^  #it« 
Ivyrireti  ret  yetXet  wearr a»»,  xeu  revs  aXXeve  etyk?.r,ru'  ret 
ov  du,  p/.u-^u  yoe$  xoti  ietoret  xeu  rev*  triXetr, 
CetO.ei:  retOun  iirouttof.  —  Art  at.  Kth.  ix.  8. 

*»  Kph.  v.  29. 
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that  we  should  have  a  sober  regard  to  our 
true  good  and  welfare  ;  to  our  best  interest 
and  solid  content ;  to  that,  which  (all  things 
being  rightly  stated,  considered,  and  com¬ 
puted)  will  in  the  final  event  prove  most 
beneficial  and  satisfactory  to  us  ;  a  self- 
love  working  in  prosecution  of  such  things 
common  sense  cannot  but  allow  and  ap¬ 
prove.* 

God  himself  hath  to  these  suggestions 
of  nature,  and  dictates  of  reason,  adjoined 
his  own  suffrage,  having  in  various  ways 
declared  it  to  be  his  will  and  pleasure,  that 
we  should  tender  our  real  and  final  good. 
He,  as  the  Author  of  nature,  and  Fountain 
of  reason,  may  be  supposed  to  ordain  that 
unto  which  nature  doth  so  potently  incline, 
and  which  reason  so  clearly  prescribeth. 
He  plainly  hath  to  every  man  committed 
himself  in  charge,  so  as  to  preserve  his 
being  from  ruin,  and  to  enjoy  it  with  com¬ 
fort.]  He  by  making  so  rich  a  provision 
for  the  sustenance  of  our  lives  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  our  appetites,  by  framing  our 
bodiesto  relish  delight,  and  suiting  so  many 
accommodations  in  wondrous  correspond¬ 
ence  to  our  senses,  hath  sufficiently  inti¬ 
mated  it  to  be  his  pleasure,  that  we  should 
in  reasonable  measure  seek  them  and  enjoy 
them ;  otherwise  his  care  would  have  been 
vain,  and  his  work  useless;  yea,  he  might 
seem  to  have  laid  an  ill  design  to  tempt 
and  ensnare  us:  he  certainly  had  no  such 
intent;  but  as  he  made  us  out  of  goodness, 
as  he  made  us  capable  of  tasting  comfort, 
as  he  hath  furnished  us  with  means  of  at¬ 
taining  it,  so  he  meaneth  that  we  should 
partake  thereof. 

He  also  expressly  hath  commanded  us 
to  love  all  men,  not  excluding  ourselves 
from  the  number ;  to  love  our  neighbour, 
and  therefore  ourselves ;  who  of  all  are 
nearest  to  ourselves ;  who  occur  as  the  first 
objects  of  humanity  and  charity;  whose 
needs  we  most  sensibly  feel ;  whose  good 
is  in  itself  no  less  considerable  than  the 
single  good  of  any  other  person  ;  who  must 
first  look  to  our  own  good  before  we  can 
be  capable  to  love  others,  or  do  any  good 
to  our  neighbour. 

He  therefore  hath  made  the  love  of  our¬ 
selves  to  be  the  rule  and  standard,  the  pat¬ 
tern,  the  argument,  of  our  love  to  others; 
imposing  on  us  those  great  commands  of 
loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves ,  and  do¬ 
ing  as  we  would  be  done  unto ;  which  imply 
not  only  a  necessity,  but  an  obligation  of 
loving  ourselves. 

•  n«»  yif  roZf  cu(l7riu  rl  f3l'Xnrr»  iecivraj,  e  Ji  jr.lv* 

mu  rj  »a j. — Ibid. 

♦  Qul»  tuteLa  certlwima  px  proximo  .At,  nlhi  qidaqup 
eoinmlMua  »»b  —  Stn.  F.p.  III. 
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He  doth  enforce  obedience  to  all  his 
commands  by  promising  rewards,  yield¬ 
ing  immense  profit  and  transcendent  plea¬ 
sure  to  us,  and  by  threatening  punishments 
grievous  to  our  sense  ; c  which  proceeding 
is  grounded  upon  a  supposition  that  we  do 
and  ought  greatly  to  love  ourselves,  or  to 
regard  our  own  interest  and  pleasure. 

He  doth  recommend  wisdom  or  virtue 
to  us,  as  most  agreeable  to  self-love ;  most 
eligible,  because  it  yieldeth  great  benefit 
to  ourselves ;  because,  as  the  Wise  Man 
saith,  he  that  getteth  it,  doth  love  his  own 
soul;  he  that  heepeth  it,  shall  find  good .* 

Aristotle  saith  of  a  virtuous  man.  that 
he  is  the  greatest  self-lover :  Acgen  S’  at l  im- 

ovto;  tivctt  (iciWov  <ptketuro$’  ccTovepiti  yap  lauri 
to.  xctWiffTa,)  koci  pcaXurra  aya0at  xai  ^api^iTat 
laurou  Tut  xupiuTarut.* 

He  dissuadeth  from  vice,  as  therefore 
detestable,  because  the  embracing  it  doth 
imply  hatred  of  ourselves,  bringing  mis¬ 
chief  and  damage  to  us ;  because,  as  the 
Wise  Man  doth  express  it,  He  that  sinneth, 
wrongeth  his  own  soul:  he  that  despiseth  in¬ 
struction,  despiseth  his  own  soul:  he  that 
committeth  injury,  hateth  his  own  soul.1 

He  commendeth  his  laws  to  our  obser¬ 
vance,  by  declaring  them  in  their  design 
and  tendency  chiefly  to  regard  our  good 
and  advantage  ;e  made  apt  to  preserve  the 
safety  and  quiet,  to  promote  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  our  lives;  to  bring  ease  and 
comfort  to  our  minds,  grace  and  ornament 
to  our  names,  salvation  and  happiness  to 
our  souls. 

In  fine,  God  chargeth  and  encourageth 
us  to  affect  and  pursue  the  highest  goods 
whereof  we  are  capable ;  most  ample  riches, 
most  sublime  honours,  most  sweet  pleasures, 
most  complete  felicity ;  He  (saith  St.  Paul) 
will  render  to  them ,  who  by  patient  contin¬ 
uance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory ,  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life;h  to  seek 
such  things  is  the  highest  instance,  is  the 
surest  argument  of  self-love  that  can  be ; 
he  therefore  who  obligeth,  who  encourageth 
us  thereto,  doth  plainly  shew  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  a  self-love. 

So  it  appeareth  that  all  self-love  is  not 
culpable,  but  that  some  kind  thereof  is  very 
commendable ;  how  then  shall  we  distin¬ 
guish  ;  how  shall  we  sever  (to  use  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  language)  the  precious  from  the  vile  t  * 

To  this  we  may  answer  in  general,  that 
all  love  of  ourselves  which  is  unreasonably 
grounded,  or  which  is  excessive  in  its  de¬ 
grees  and  limits;  or  which  vcnteth  itself 

•  Matt.  xvi.  26.  •>  Pror.  xix.  8,  16;  xi.  17.  •  Eth. 

Ix.R.  '  Prov.  Till.  30 ;  xv.  32;  xxLx.  24.  «  Deut. 

x.  12;  MIc.  vl.  S;  Neh.  lx.  13;  Prov  III.  It.  *c. 
h  Roni.  11.  7.  1  Jor.  rr.  19. 
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in  wrong  instances  ;  or  which  driveth  our 
mind,  will,  and  affections,  toward  bad  ob¬ 
jects;  or  which  produceth  effects  noxious 
to  ourselves  or  others,  is  culpable.  If  we 
esteem  ourselves  for  things  not  true,  or 
really  for  things  indifferent  or  mean,  for 
things  nowise  excellent  or  valuable  ;  if  we 
affect  ourselves  beyond  compass,  so  as  to 
postpone  the  love  of  God,  or  exclude  the 
love  of  our  neighbour ;  if  out  of  regard 
to  ourselves  we  do  things  base  or  mis¬ 
chievous;  if  thence  we  dote  upon  vain 
profits,  embrace  foul  pleasures,  incur  sin¬ 
ful  guilt,  expose  ourselves  to  grievous  dan¬ 
ger,  trouble,  remorse,  and  punishment ;  if 
thereby  we  are  engaged  to  forsake  our  true 
interest,  and  forfeit  our  final  happiness; 
then  assuredly  it  is  a  foolish  and  vicious 
self-love;  it  is  indeed  not  a  proper,  but 
a  false  and  equivocal  love,  usurping  that 
goodly  name ;  it  is  a  real  hatred,  or  enmity, 
disguised  under  the  semblance  of  friend¬ 
ship  ;  it  more  properly  may  be  called  cruelty, 
treachery,  flattery,  mockery,  delusion,  and 
abuse  of  ourselves. 

But  for  a  more  distinct  and  clear  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  case,  we  may  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proper  acts  of  love,  which  do 
constitute  it,  or  inseparably  do  adhere 
thereto;  such  as  those:  a  good  esteem  of 
the  person  which  is  the  object  of  our  love  ; 
an  earnest  good-will  toward  him,  or  desire 
of  his  good;  a  complacence  in  good,  and 
dissatisfaction  in  evil  arriving  to  him ;  a 
readiness  to  yield  or  procure  good  to  him  ; 
a  desire  of  union  and  enjoyment,  that  is,  of 
intimate  conversation  and  intercourse  with 
him,  a  deference  of  regal’d  to  him,  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  desires,  and  care  to  please 
him.  Now  if  these  acts  toward  ourselves 
are  in  their  kind,  in  their  grounds,  in  their 
measures,  conformable  to  reason,  piety,  and 
justice,  then  is  our  self-love  innocent  or 
worthy:  if  they  are  not  so,  it  is  criminal 
and  vicious. 

If  we  do  rightly  esteem  ourselves  (both 
absolutely,  and  in  comparison  to  others;) 
if  we  desire  to  ourselves  what  is  fit  and 
just ;  if  we  are  pleased  with  true  goods, 
and  displeased  at  real  evils  incident  to  us ; 
if  we  do  in  lawful  ways  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
cure  things  truly  convenient  and  beneficial 
to  us ;  if  we  maintain  a  faithful  and  cheer¬ 
ful  correspondence  with  ourselves;  if  we 
have  a  sober  regard  to  ourselves,  agreeable 
to  our  nature  and  state ;  if  we  comply  with 
the  dictates  of  our  reason,  and  satisfy  our 
desires  conforming  thereto ;  then  do  we 
love  ourselves  innocently,  then  are  we  true 
friends  to  ourselves. 

But  if  we  overvalue  iur  selves ;  if  we 
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do  wish  to  ourselves  things  incommodious 
or  hurtful ;  if  we  are  delighted  or  dissatis¬ 
fied  in  false  shows  of  good  or  evil  befalling 
us;  if  we  strive  to  acquire  for  ourselves 
things  bad  or  mischievous ;  if  our  converse 
with  ourselves  is  naughty  or  vain;  if  we 
make  indecent  applications  to  ourselves ;  if 
we  stoop  to  our  fond  humours,  or  soothe 
our  unreasonable  desires ;  then  is  our  self- 
love  spurious,  then  are  we  indeed  enemies 
to  ourselves. 

Further,  toward  an  exact  discussion  and 
trial  of  this  case,  we  should  do  well,  divest¬ 
ing  ourselves  of  selfishness,  to  consider 
ourselves  as  other  persons,  or  abstractedly 
as  mere  objects  of  those  acts  which  love 
doth  imply;  for  what  rectitude  or  what 
obliquity  there  would  be  in  them  in  regard 
to  any  object,  the  same  would  be  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  ourselves.  For  instance. 

If  we  should  value  any  person  justlv  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  real  worth,  allowing  a* just 
rate  to  his  virtue,  to  his  parts,  to  his  en¬ 
dowments,  to  his  advantages  of  nature  or 
fortune ;  not  ascribing  to  him  things  which 
belong  not  to  him,  nor  overprizing  those  he 
hath,  nor  preferring  him  in  any  respect 
before  those  which  are  his  superiors  or 
equals  therein ;  we  shall  herein  do  wisely 
and  justly:  but  if  (having  our  judgment 
anywise  perverted)  we  do  admire  a  person 
beyond  his  worth,  and  advance  him  above 
his  rank ;  if  we  overlook  his  apparent  de¬ 
fects  and  blemishes,  or  take  them  for  ex¬ 
cellencies,  and  yield  them  applause  ;  what 
is  this  but  folly  and  dotage,  tempered  with 
iniquity?  and  if  it  be  such  in  regard  to 
another,  it  is  no  less  such  in  respect  to 
ourselves. 

If  to  any  person  we  should  wish  things 
suitable,  commodious,  and  advantageous, 
by  obtaining  which  he,  without  any  wrong 
or  prejudice  to  others,  might  be  consider¬ 
ably  benefited,  we  shall  herein  act  humane¬ 
ly,  and  like  good  friends;  but  if  we  desire 
things  to  him,  which  do  not  become  or  befit 
him,  which  will  do  him  mischief,  or  which 
he  cannot  have  without  injury  and  damage 
to  others,  are  we  not  herein  notoriously  un¬ 
kind  or  unjust  ?  The  case  is  the  same  trans¬ 
ferred  to  ourselves. 

If  we  should  observe  any  man,  by  occur¬ 
rences  happening  to  him,  well  improved  in 
his  condition,  thriving  in  an  honest  way, 
prosperous  in  good  undertakings,  growing 
in  worthy  accomplishments  of  soul,  to  find 
satisfaction  therein  would  be  greatly  laud¬ 
able  ;  and  so  it  would  be  to  condole,  if  we 
should  see  any  man  to  fall  into  any  grievous 
disaster  or  calamity  ;  but  should  we  behold  a 
1  man  (although  in  false  appearance  bettered, 
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vet  really)  prejudiced  and  endamaged  (as 
when  one  is  enriched  bv  cozenage  or  ra¬ 
pine,  is  advanced  by  flattery  or  sycophan- 
try,  is  famed  for  base  or  vain  exploits,  is 
immersed  into  care  and  trouble,  is  exposed 
to  danger  and  temptation,  is  fallen  into  the 
enchantments  of  pleasure),  are  we  not,  if 
we  take  pleasure  therein,  very  silly,  or  very 
cruel  ?  and  it  we  should  observe  good  phvsic 
administered  to  a  sick  neighbour,  or  that 
he  is  engaged  in  painful  exercise  for  his 
health,  should  it  not  be  absurd  for  us  to  be 
sorry  thereat?  For  the  same  reasons  we 
are  blameable  if  we  do  rejoice  when  that 
we  prosper  in  bad  courses,  or  enjoy  sinful 
pleasures,  or  fall  into  dangerous  tempta¬ 
tions  ;  it  we  distaste  the  wholesome  physic 
of  adversity  dispensed  by  Providence,'  or 
dislike  the  needful  exercise.,  of  duty  bv 
God  prescribed  to  us. 

If  we  do  yield  our  advice  and  aid  to  our 
neighbour,  in  furtherance  of  any  design 
which  is  honest  and  beneficial  to  him,  we 
then  unquestionably  do  well ;  but  if  we  do 
abet  or  encourage  him  in  unjust  or  mis¬ 
chievous  enterprises;  if  we  render  our¬ 
selves  panders  to  his  unlawful  desires,  fac¬ 
tors  for  his  unjust  profits,  complices  of  his 
wicked  practices,  advocates  of  his  sins;  is 
this  true  love,  is  this  faithful  friendship? 
No,  surely ;  nor  is  it  such  toward  ourselves, 
when  we  employ  our  faculties  in  contrivance 
or  achievement  of  any  unlawful  designs, 
however  satisfactory  to  our  desires.  ° 

If  we  should  indifferently  (without  regard 
to  the  laws  of  piety,  justice,  humanity,  or 
decency)  espouse  the  interests  of  an v' per¬ 
son,  so  that  for  the  promoting  his  designs, 
advancing  his  profit,  gratifying  his  humour 
or  pleasure,  we  should  violate  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God,  we  should  neglect  the  public 
good,  we  should  work  injury  or  mischief  to 
our  neighbour ;  would  this’  dealing  be  al¬ 
lowable?  Neither  would  it  be  so,  if  for  our 
own  sake,  in  regard  to  our  private  inte¬ 
rest,  we  should  thus  behave  ourselves. 

2.  If  we  do  affect  to  hold  free,  sincere, 
cheerful,  kind  conversation  with  any  per¬ 
son,  for  mutual  instruction  and  comfort, 
this  is  sociable  and  friendly ;  but  if  we 
maintain  frothy,  foul,  malicious,  anywise 
pestilent  discourse,  apt  to  corrupt,  ’or  to 
annoy  him,  this  is  loathsome:  .and  so  it  is, 
if  we  keep  such  intercourse  with  ourselves^ 
harbouring  vain,  impure,  unjust,  uncha¬ 
ritable  thoughts  in  our  minds. 

It  we  should  defer  regard  to  any  man 
answerable  to  his  worth,  we  should  thereby 
practise  according  to  the  good  rules  of 
humanity :  but  should  we  so  affect  or  fancy 
any  man  that  we  should  care  for  no  man 


else,  should  pay  no  due  respect,  or  perform 
any  office  of  kindness  otherwhere ;  should 
take,  no  man  s  word,  or  mind  any  man’s 
opinion  beside,  nor  care  to  converse  with 
any  other ;  would  this  be  love,  would  it  not 
be  ridiculous  fondness?  It  is  no  less,  if  in 
regard  to  ourselves  wearpso  morose,  surly 
or  neglectful. 

If  we  should  comply  with  any  man’s  rea¬ 
sonable  desire,  this  were  fair  and  courte¬ 
ous  ;  if  we  should  confide  in  the  probable 
assistance  of  any  person,  this  were  modest 
pi  udonce :  but  if  we  should  entirely  con¬ 
form  our  practice  to  the  will  or  humour 
of  another,  against  the  dictates  of  our  own 
reason,  and  to  the  harm  of  ourselves  or 
others;  would  this  be  love?  would  it  not 
rather  be  vile  and  pitiful  slavery  ?  If  we 
should  without  any  ground,  yea  against 
plain  reason,  rely  upon  the  help  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  another,  would  this  be  love  ?  would 
it  not  rather  be  wild  presumption?  The 
same,  therefore,  it  must  be  in  us,  if  we  in 
like  manner  are  devoted  to  our  own  will, 
or  confident  in  our  own  ability. 

If  we  should  commend  any  man  for  good 
qualities  or  good  deeds,  this  is  honest ;  if 
we  should  encourage  him  in  good  under¬ 
takings,  this  is  charitable  :  but  to  applaud 
his  defects,  to  bolster  him  in  ill  practice, 
this  is  flattery  and  treachery ;  and  in  so 
doing  toward  others,  we  are  not  friends  to 
ourselves,  but  traitors  and  parasites. 

By  such  reflections  and  comparisons  we 
may,  I  think,  competently  understand  the 
nature  of  that  bastard  self-love,  which  is 
so  vicious  in  itself,  and  productive  of  so 
many  vices:  but  more  fully  to  display,  and 
withal  to  dissuade  us  from  this  vice,  I  shall 
particularly  insist  upon  the  common  sorts 
thereof,  shewing  the  peculiar  unreason¬ 
ableness  of  each,  and  the  mischiefs  conse¬ 
quent  from  it.  They  are  indeed  usually 
combined  and  complicated  in  practice,  and 
ha\e  much  affinity  both  in  their  nature 
and  fruit;  but  I  shall,  as  well  as  I  can, 
abstract  them  one  from  the  other,  and  so 
treat  on  them  distinctly.  They  are  these: 
self-conceit ,  self-confidence ,  self-complacence 
self-will,  self-interest.  These  I  shall  handle 
in  the  following  Discourses. 


SERMON  LXI. 

OF  SELF-CONCEIT. 

2  Tim.  iii.  2 - For  men  shall  he  lovers  of 

themselves ,  &c. 

I.  The  first  and  most  radical  kind  of 
vicious  self-love  is  se/f-conceitedness ;  that 
which  St.  Haul  calleth  r,  t0  over- 
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Keen,  or  to  think  highly  of  one's  self  beyond 
what  he  ought  to  think.  This  doth  consist 
in  several  acts  or  instances. 

Sometimes  we  in  our  imagination  assume 
to  ourselves  perfections  not  belonging  to  us, 
in  kind  or  in  degree  ;  we  take  ourselves  to 
be  other  men  than  we  are ;  to  be  wise,  to  be 
good,  to  be  happy,  when  we  are  not  so ; 
at  least  to  be  far  wiser,  better,  and  hap¬ 
pier  than  we  are.  The  pleasure  naturally 
springing  from  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves 
doth  often  so  blind  our  eyes  and  pervert 
our  judgment,  that  we  see  in  us  what  is  not 
there,  or  see  it  magnified  and  transformed 
into  another  shape  than  its  own:  any  ap¬ 
pearance  doth  suffice  to  produce  such  mis¬ 
takes,  and,  having  once  entertained  them, 
we  are  unwilling  to  depose  them  ;  we  cannot 
endure  by  severe  reflection  on  ourselves  to 
correct  such  pleasant  errors  ;  hence  com¬ 
monly  we  presume  ourselves  to  be  very 
considerable,  very  excellent,  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  persons,  when  in  truth  we  are 
very  mean  and  worthless:  so  did  St.  Paul 
suppose  when  he  said,  If  a  man  think  him¬ 
self  to  be  something ,  u  hen  he  is  nothing ,  he 
deceiveth  himself  :*  such  was  the  case  of  that 
church  in  the  Apocalypse;  Thou  sayest,  I 
am  rich ,  and  increased  in  goods ,  and  have 
need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou 
art  wretched  and  miserable : b  they  were  like 
men  in  a  dream,  or  in  a  phrenzy,  who  take 
themselves  for  great  and  wealthy  persons, 
when  indeed  they  are  in  a  sorry  and  beg¬ 
garly  condition :  into  the  like  extravagancies 
of  mistake  we  are  all  likely  to  fall,  if  we 
do  not  very  carefully  and  impartially  ex¬ 
amine  and  study  ourselves. 

Again  ;  sometimes  we  make  vain  judg¬ 
ments  upon  the  things  we  do  possess,  pri¬ 
zing  them  much  beyond  their  true  worth 
and  merit ;  consequently  overvaluing  our¬ 
selves  for  them  ;  the  most  trivial  and  pitiful 
things  (things  which  in  themselves  have  no 
worth,  but  are  mere  tools,  and  commonly 
serve  bad  purposes;  things  which  do  not 
render  our  souls  anywise  better,  which  do 
not  breed  any  real  content,  which  do  not 
conduce  to  our  welfare  and  happiness)  we 
value  at  a  monstrous  rate,  as  if  they  were 
the  most  excellent  and  admirable  things  in 
the  world.  Have  we  wit  ?  how  witless  are 
we  in  prizing  it,  or  ourselves  for  it ;  al¬ 
though  we  employ  it  to  no  good  end,  not 
serving  God,  not  benefiting  men,  not  fur¬ 
thering  our  own  good,  or  anywise  better¬ 
ing  our  condition  with  it ;  although  we  no 
otherwise  use  it,  than  vainly  to  please  our¬ 
selves  or  others,  that  is,  to  act  the  part  of 
fools  or  buffoons.  Have  we  learning  or 
•Gal.  rl.J.  *  Her.  ill.  17. 
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knowledge  ?  then  are  we  rare  persons ;  not 
considering  that  many  a  bad,  many  a 
wretched  person,  hath  had  much  more  than 
we,  who  hath  used  it  to  the  abuse  of  others, 
to  the  torment  of  himself ;  that  hell  may 
be  full  of  learned  scribes  and  subtile  dis- 
puters,  of  eloquent  orators  and  profound 
philosophers;  who  when  they  knew  God , 
they  glorified  him  not  us  God ,  neither  were 
thankful ,  but  became  vain  in  their  imagi¬ 
nations ,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  dark¬ 
ened  :  *  not  considering  also  how  very  defec¬ 
tive  our  knowledge  is,  how  mixed  with 
error  and  darkness  ;  how  useless  and  vain, 
yea  how  pernicious  it  is,  if  not  sanctified 
by  God’s  grace,  and  managed  to  his  ser¬ 
vice.  Have  we  riches  ?  then  are  we  brave 
men,  as  fine  and  glorious  in  our  conceit 
as  in  our  outward  attire ;  although  the  ve¬ 
riest  fools,  the  basest  and  most  miserable 
of  men,  that  go  on  the  ground,  do  exceed 
us  therein ;  although  (as  Aristotle  saith) 
Most  either  not  use  it ,  or  abuse  it ;  f  al¬ 
though  our  wealth  affordeth  us  no  real 
benefit  or  comfort,  but  exposeth  us  to  num¬ 
berless  snares,  temptations,  and  mischiefs  ; 
although  it  hath  no  stability,  but  easily  may 
be  taken  from  us.  Have  we  reputation  ? 
howr  doth  that  make  us  highly  to  repute 
ourselves  in  a  slavish  imitation  of  others  ! 
yet  nothing  is  less  substantial,  nothing  is 
less  felt,  nothing  is  so  easily  lost,  nothing 
is  more  brittle  and  slippery  than  it ;  a  bub¬ 
ble  is  not  sooner  broken,  or  a  wave  sunk, 
than  is  the  opinion  of  men  altered  concern¬ 
ing  us.  Have  we  power?  what  doth  more 
raise  our  minds !  yet  what  is  that  commonly 
but  a  dangerous  instrument  of  mischief 
to  others,  and  of  ruin  to  ourselves ;  at  least 
an  engagement  to  care  and  trouble  ?  What 
but  that  did  render  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Domitian  so  hurtful  to  others,  so  unhappy 
to  themselves?  what  but  that  hath  filled  the 
world  with  disasters,  and  turned  all  history 
into  tragedy  ?  Have  we  prosperous  success 
in  our  affairs  ?  then  we  boast  and  triumph 
in  our  hearts  ;  not  remembering  what  the 
W  ise  Man  saith,  The  prosperity  of  fools 
destroyeth  them;c  and  that  experience 
sheweth,  prosperity  doth  usually  either 
find  or  make  us  fools ;  J  that  the  wisest 
men  (as  Solomon)  the  best  men  (as  Ileze- 
kiah)  have  been  befooled  by  it : d  thus  are 
we  apt  to  overvalue  our  things,  and  our¬ 
selves  for  them. 

*  Ron),  i.  21.— Ardua  res  lin*c  est,  opibua  non  tra- 
dcrc  mores. —  Mart.  xi.  6. 

t  I  oiv  xokX&v  ci  u iv  oi  ZfajvTCti  rii  trXoL/Tct  hict  uik^o- 
Xcyict>,  ci  ht  t hi  oco-ojt.ocy. — Arist.  ftphtl 
Hut.  in  relop. 

X  Rarus  enim  forme  sensus  communis  in  Ilia 
Fortuna -  Jun.  Sat.  8. 

*  Hot.  i.  32.  4  'l  Chrftti.  xxxlJ.  23. 
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1  here  is  no  way  indeed  wherein  we  do 
not  thus  impose  upon  ourselves,  either  as¬ 
suming  false,  or  misratingtrue  advantages  ; 
the  general  ill  consequences  of  which  mis¬ 
demeanour  are,  that  our  minds  are  stuffed 
with  dreams  and  fantastic  imaginations, 
instead  of  wise  and  sober  thoughts ;  that 
we  misbehave  ourselves  toward  ourselves, 
treating  ourselves  like  other  men  than  we 
are,  with  unseemly  regard ;  that  we  expect 
other  men  should  have  like  opinions,  and 
yield  answerable  deferences  to  us  ;  and  are, 
if  we  find  it  otherwise,  grievously  offended ; 
that  we  are  apt  to  despise  or  disregard 
others,  demeaning  ourselves  insolently  and 
fastuously  toward  them ;  that  we  are  apt 
to  seek  and  undertake  things,  which  we 
cannot  attain  or  achieve  ;  that  we  neglect 
the  succours  needful  to  help  or  comfort  us, 
and  the  like :  which  will  appear  more  plain¬ 
ly  by  considering  the  several  objects  or 
matters  in  which  self-conceit  is  exercised ; 
they  are  especially  three:  intellectual  en¬ 
dowments  ;  moral  qualities ;  advantages  of 
body ,  fortune ,  and  outward  state. 

1.  We  are  apt  to  conceit  highly  of  our¬ 
selves  upon  presumption  of  our  intellectual 
endowments  or  capacities,  whether  natural 
(as  wit,  fancy,  memory,  judgment)  or  ac¬ 
quired  (as  learning,  skill,  experience ),  espe¬ 
cially  of  that  which  is  called  wisdom,*  which 
in  a  manner  comprehendeth  the  rest,  and 
manageththem ;  whereby  we  rightly  discern 
what  is  true,  and  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  any 
case  proposed:  this  we  are  prone  in  great 
measure  to  arrogate,  and  much  to  pride 
ourselves  therein.  The  world  is  as  full  as  it 
can  hold  of  w  ise  men,  or  of  those  who  take 
themselves  to  be  such ;  not  only  absolutely, 
but  comparatively,  in  derogation  and  pre¬ 
ference  to  all  others :  may  it  not  be  said  to 
us  as  Job  did  to  his  friends,  No,  doubt  but 
ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with 
you  f e  Do  we  not  fancy  ourselves  incom¬ 
parably  wise,  so  that  all  our  imaginations 
are  deep  and  subtile,  all  our  resolutions 
sound  and  safe,  all  our  opinions  irrefrag- 
ably  certain,  all  our  sayings  like  so  many 
oracles,  or  indubitable  maxims?  Do  we  not 
expect  that  every  man’s  judgment  should 
stoop  to  ours  ?  do  we  not  wonder  that  any 
man  should  presume  to  dissent  from  us? 
must  any  man’s  voice  be  heard  when  we 
speak  ?  Do  we  not  suppose  that  our  autho¬ 
rity  doth  add  huge  weight  to  our  words  ?  f 
that  it  is  unquestionably  true  because  we 
say  it?  that  it  is  presumption,  it  is  temerity, 
it  is  rudeness  hardly  pardonable,  to  contest 

*  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  —  ytupOv,  net  vovroc*  _ 

Vtde  Chrys.  In  Phil.  Or.  7. 
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our  dictates.'  This  is  a  common  practice, 
and  that  which  is  often  prohibited  and 
blamed  in  scripture :  Be  not  wise  in  thine 
own  eyes, 1  saith  the  Wise  Man;  and,  Be  not 
wise  in  your  own  conceits,  saith  the  apostle ; 
and,  Isay,  through  the  grace  given  unto  me, 
to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to 
think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought 
to  think ;  but  to  think  soberly,  according  as 
God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure 
of faith. g 

The  great  reasonableness  of  which  pre¬ 
cepts  will  appear  by  considering  both  the 
absurdity  and  the  inconveniences  of  the 
practice  which  they  forbid. 

If  we  do  reflect  either  upon  the  common 
nature  of  men,  or  upon  our  own  constitu¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  but  find  our  conceits  of  our 
wisdom  very  absurd :  for  how  can  we  take 
ourselves  for  wise,  if  we  observe  the  great 
blindness  of  our  mind,  and  feebleness  of 
human  reason,  by  many  palpable  arguments 
discovering  itself?  if  we  mark  how  pain¬ 
ful  the  search,  and  how  difficult  the  com¬ 
prehension  is  of  any  truth ;  how  hardly  the 
most  sagacious  can  descry  any  thing,  how 
easily  the  most  judicious  mistake ;  how  the 
most  learned  everlastingly  dispute,  and  the 
wisest  irreconcileably  clash  about  matters 
seeming  most  familial’  and  facile ;  how  often 
the  most  wary  and  steady  do  shift  their 
opinions ;  how  the  wiser  a  man  is,  and  the 
more  experience  he  gaineth,  the  less  con¬ 
fident  he  is  in  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
more  sensible  he  groweth  of  his  weakness  ; 
how  dim  the  sight  is  of  the  most  perspica¬ 
cious,  and  how  shallow  the  conceptions  of 
the  most  profound  ;  how  narrow  is  the  ho¬ 
rizon  of  our  knowledge,  and  how  immensely 
the  region  of  our  ignorance  is  distended; 
how  imperfectly  and  uncertainly  we  know 
those  few  things  to  which  our  knowledge 
reacheth  how,  answerably  to  such  expe¬ 
rience,  we  are  told  in  sacred  writ,  that 
every  man  is  brutish  in  his  knowledge ;  that 
the  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man,  that 
they  are  vanity;  that  vain  man  would  be 
wise,  though  he  be  bom  like  an  ass's  colt 
(that  is,  he  is  naturally  wild  and  stupid;) 
that  wisdom  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
and  is  not  found  in  the  land  of  the  living; 
that  the  thoughts  of  mortal  men  are  miser¬ 
able,  and  our  devices  uncertain  :h  if  we,  I 
say,  do  consider  such  things,  how  can  we 
but  find  it  strange  that  any  man  should 
admire  his  own  wisdom,  seeing  that  he 

t  Quamcunque  partem  return  humanarttm  divfna- 
rtmxjue  comprehended,,  ingtnti  copia  ouierrtidaruiu 
ac  discendaruni  fatigaberls. —  Sen.  Ep.  88. 

'  Prov.  iii.  7.  *  Hon),  xii.  16.  3. 

11  Jer  -x.  14  ;  Psal.  xeiv.  II  j  I  Cor.  iii.  >0  ;  Jobxl.  lat 
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thereby  doth  exempt  himself  from  the  com¬ 
mon  adjunct  of  his  nature,  and  forgetteth 
himself  to  be  a  man  ? 

If,  also,  a  man  particularly  reflecteth 
on  himself,  the  same  practice  must  needs 
appear  very  foolish ;  for  that  every  man 
thence  may  discover  in  himself  peculiar  im¬ 
pediments  of  wisdom ;  every  man  in  his 
complexion  and  in  his  condition  may  find 
things  apt  to  pervert  his  judgment,  and 
obstruct  his  acquisition  of  true  knowledge. 
Is  his  temper  sanguine  ?  thence  becometh 
he  quick,  rash,  credulous,  confident  and 
peremptory,  slippery  and  fickle :  is  it  phleg¬ 
matic  ?  thence  is  he  slow  and  heavy ;  diffi¬ 
dent,  pertinacious,  and  stiff  in  his  conceits : 
his  mind  is  either  soft  and  limber,  so  as 
easily  to  receive  the  impressions  of  false¬ 
hood  speciously  represented ;  or  hard  and 
tough,  so  that  he  cannot  readily  admit  in¬ 
struction  in  truth,  or  correction  of  error. 
His  wealth  distracteth,  or  his  poverty  dis- 
turbeth  his  thoughts;  prosperity  swelleth 
his  mind  up  into  vain  presumptions  and 
satisfactions,  or  adversity  sinketh  it  down 
into  unreasonable  despondencies  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  things ;  plenty  breedeth  sloth,  want 
createth  trouble,  indisposing  him  to  think 
well ;  ease  doth  rust  his  parts,  and  business 
weareth  them  out;  inclination,  interest, 
company,  prejudice,  do  forcibly  sway  his 
apprehensions ;  so  that  no  man  can  get 
himself  into,  or  keep  himself  steady  in  a 
perfect  balance,  requisite  for  exact  judg¬ 
ment  of  things ;  no  man  therefore  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  degree  of  wisdom,  whereof  he  may 
with  any  reason  be  conceited;  the  wisest 
men  surely  upon  such  experience  have  been 
little  satisfied  with  their  share;  Surely 
(saith  one)  lam  more  brutish  than  any  man , 
and  I  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man ; 
and,  So  foolish  (said  another)  was  /,  and 
ignorant;  I  was  as  a  beast  before  thee 
this  eonceitedness  therefore  is  very  absurd, 
and  an  argument  of  notable  ignorance  and 
folly ;  neither  is  there  perhaps  any  more 
plain  instance  or  demonstration  of  general 
folly  reigning  among  mdn  than  this,  that 
commonly  we  are  so  blind  and  stupid  as 
not  to  discern  and  resent  our  own  folly:  If 
any  man  (saith  St.  Paul)  thinketh  that  he 
knoweth  any  thing ,  he  hnoweth  not  any  thing 
yet  as  he  ought  to  know ; J  that  is,  if  any 
man  coneeiteth  himself  to  be  considerably 
wise  or  intelligent,  it  is  a  plain  sign  that  he 
is  very  ignorant,  and  understandeth  little 
to  any  purpose. 

So  it  is,  if  we  consider  ourselves  singly; 
and  it  is  more  so  in  comparison  to  others; 
for  what  ground,  can  a  man  have  of  arro- 

Prov.  lii.  2  ;  I’aal.  Ixxiil,  22.  J  1  C'or.  viii.  2. 
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gating  to  himself  a  peculiarity  of  wisdom 
or  judgment?  to  deem  himself  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  that,  to  which  there  are  no  other 
than  ordinary  means  of  arriving?  to  fancy 
himself  wiser  than  any  other,  whenas  (se¬ 
cluding  accidental  differences,  that  cannot 
be  accounted  for)  all  men  have  the  same 
parts  and  faculties  of  soul,  the  same  means 
and  opportunities  of  improvement  ,  the  same 
right  and  liberty  of  judging  about  things? 
Did  not  he,  who  furmeth  the  spirit  of  man 
within  himv ,  put  into  every  man  that  hea¬ 
venly  mark,  w  hereby  we  discern  and  judge 
of  things  ?  is  not  every  man  concerned  in 
that  saying  of  Elihu,  There  is  a  spirit  in 
men ,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  them  understanding  ?'  do  not  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  know  ledge  (natural  delight,  divine 
revelation,  human  instruction,  continual 
experience)  stand  open  to  all ;  and  are  no 
less  common  to  men  than  is  the  air  they 
breathe,  and  the  sun  which  equally  shineth 
on  them  all  ?  Is  God,  the  donor  of" wisdom, 
partial  in  the  distribution  of  it  ?  doth  not 
that  overture  reach  indifferently  to  all,  If 
any  man  lack  wisdom ,  let  him  ask  of  God , 
who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally , — and  it  shall 
be  given  him  i  m  may  not  others  be  as  inqui¬ 
sitive,  as  industrious,  as  sincere  as  w'e,  in 
the  search  of  truth  ?  why  not  then  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  finding  it?  Is  there  any  private 
chink,  through  which  light  shineth  only 
upon  us,  or  truth  may  be  espied?  is  there 
any  cunning  by-path,  in  which  we  alone, 
with  more  expedition  and  security  than 
others  in  the  common  roads,  can  travel  on 
toward  knowledge?  What  patents  have  we 
to  show  for  a  monopoly  of  reason  ?  what 
right  have  we  to  engross  any  knowledge  ? 
who  hath  granted  us  a  privilege  of  sure 
judgment,  or  an  exemption  from  error? 
how  can  we  in  trial  of  things  claim  more 
than  a  single  vote  ?  or  why  should  our  word 
have  more  weight  than  any  other?  May  not 
any  man  with  as  much  reason  prefer  his 
judgment  before  ours,  as  we  before  his? 
and  if  w'e  blame  him  for  it,  do  we  not  there¬ 
by  condemn  ourselves  for  doing  the  like  ? 
If  we  do  know  but  the  same  things,  or  frame 
the  same  judgments  wdth  others,  how  can 
w'e  be  conceited  of  that  which  is  promis¬ 
cuous  ?  if  we  pretend  to  abstruse  notions, 
or  hold  forth  paradoxes,  how  can  that  be 
ground  of  boasting,  seeing  the  cause  stand- 
eth  contested  by  authority  no  less  than  our 
own,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  triumph  over 
the  opinions  of  others  before  w'e  have  con¬ 
quered  them  ?  Why  in  such  cases  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  presume,  that  among  the 
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many  dissenters  from  us,  there  are  some 
who  have  as  much  sense  as  we,  and  who 
have  weighed  the  matter  with  no  less  care, 
no  less  indifferency?  In  fine,  may  not  any 
man  with  good  cause  propound  to  us  that 
expostulation  in  Job :  Hast  thou  heard  the 
secret  of  God  ?  and  dost  thou  restrain  wis¬ 
dom  to  thyself  ?  What  knowest  thou ,  that 
tve  hnoiv  not  ?  what  understandest  thou , 
which  is  not  in  us  ?  n 

Such  conceitedness,  therefore,  is  very 
absurd :  and  it  is  no  le6S  hurtful ;  for  many 
great  inconveniences,  many  sad  mischiefs, 
spring  from  it,  such  as  gave  the  prophet 
cause  to  denounce  Wo  unto  them  that  are 
wise  in  their  own  eyes ,  and  prudent  in  their 
own  conceit : 0  it  hath  many  ways  bad  influ- 
ence  on  our  souls  and  on  our  lives  ;  it  is 
often  our  case,  which  was  the  case  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  when  the  prophet  said  of  it,  Thy 
wisdom  and  thy  knowledge  hath  perverted 
thee  ;  for  thou  hast  said  in  thy  heart ,  I  am , 
and  none  else  beside  me.p 

It  is  a  great  bur  to  the  getting  wisdom, 
to  the  receiving  instruction  and  right  in¬ 
formation  about  things ;  for  he  that  taketh 
himself  to  be  abundantly  knowing,  or  in¬ 
comparably  wise,  will  not  care  to  learn,  will 
scorn  to  be  taught ;  *  he  thence  becometh 
more  incapable  of  wisdom  than  a  mere 
idiot ;  so  did  Solomon  observe :  Seest  thou 
(said  he)  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ? 
there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him : q 
of  a  fool,  that  is  sensible  of  his  ignorance, 
there  may  be  hope  that  he  may  by  instruc¬ 
tion  become  wise  ;  but  he  that  taketh  him¬ 
self  to  want  no  instruction,  or  to  be  above 
learning,  is  in  a  desperate  condition. f 

It  rendereth  men  in  doubtful  or  difficult 
cases  unwilling  to  seek,  and  unapt  to  take 
advice  ;  he  will  not  care  for  or  admit  any 
counsellor  but  himself ;  hence  he  under- 
taketh  and  easily  is  deceived,  and  incurreth 
disappointment,  damage,  disasters,  in  his 
affairs.  As  it  is  most  incident  to  weak,  in¬ 
considerate,  lazy  persons,  who  have  not  a 
capacity,  will  not  yield  attention,  or  take 
pains  to  get  right  notions  of  things,  so  it 
doth  smother  all  industry,  consideration, 
and  circumspection ;  for  such  persons  think 
they  need  no  labour  in  searching  truth,  no 
care  in  weighing  arguments,  no  diligence 
in  observing  things ;  they  can  easily  at  first 
sight  descry  all,  and  penetrate  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  things ;  they  have  at  easy  rates  the 
pleasure  of  fancying  themselves  wise  ;  why 

•  Ha»c  est  hominis  vera  sapientia,  Imperfectum  esse 
<e  nosse —  Hier.  contra  Pelag.  i.  6. 

t  Puto  multos  potuissc  ad  sapientiam  pervenire, 
usi  putassent  se  pervenisse.  —  Sen.  de  Tranq.  An.  1. 

"  Job  xv.  8,  0.  p  Isa.  xlvii.  10. 
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should  they  spend  further  pains  to  dispos¬ 
sess  themselves  of  that  pleasure,  or  to  in¬ 
troduce  another  less  satisfactory  ?  Thus  is 
the  sluggard  (as  Solomon  saith)  wiser  in  his 
own  conceit ,  than  seven  men  that  cun  render 
a  reason .r 

It  rendereth  us  very  rash  and  precipitant 
in  judging ;  for  the  first  shows  of  things, 
or  the  most  slender  arguments  which  offer 
themselves,  being  magnified,  and  aggra¬ 
vated  from  opinion  concerning  ourselves, 
do  sway  our  judgment,  and  draw  forth  a 
sudden  resolution  from  us ;  it  must,  we 
presently  suppose,  be  very  reasonable,  be¬ 
cause  it  seemeth  reasonable  to  us. 

Hence  also  we  persist  obstinate  and  in¬ 
corrigible  in  error ;  for  what  reason  can 
be  efficacious  to  reclaim  him  whose  opinion 
is  the  greater  reason  what  argument  can 
be  ponderous  enough  to  outweigh  his  au¬ 
thority?  how  can  he  i^the  man  of  wisdom, 
the  perspicacious  and  profound  person) 
yield  that  he  hath  erred  ?  how  can  he  part 
with  the  satisfaction  of  being  always  in  the 
right,  or  endure  the  affront  of  being  any 
time  baffled  ? 

It  rendereth  men  peevish  and  morose, 
so  as  to  bear  nobody  that  dissenteth  from 
them,  nor  to  like  any  thing  which  doth  not 
hit  their  fancy ;  to  cross  their  opinion  or 
humour,  is  to  derogate  from  their  wisdom ; 
and  being  in  their  apprehension  so  injured, 
they  find  cause  to  be  angry. 

It  rendereth  them  insolent,  and  impe¬ 
rious  in  conversation,  so  as  to  dictate,  and 
impose  their  conceits  upon  others.  He  that 
is  conceited  of  his  own  wisdom,  will  ima¬ 
gine  that  upon  that  advantage  he  hath  a 
right  to  prescribe,  others  an  obligation  to 
submit ;  eo  ipso  he  becometh  a  common 
master  and  judge  ;  and  they  are  culpable, 
who  will  not  yield  him  a  credulous  ear, 
who  will  not  stand  to  his  decision. 

Hence  also  do  men  become  so  carping 
and  censorious  ;  for  if  any  man’s  words  do 
not  jump  with  their  notions,  if  any  man’s 
actions  be  not  conformable  to  their  rules, 
they  straightway  rise  up  to  condemn  them 
of  folly,  of  faultiness. 

Yea,  hence  men  become  intolerably  prag¬ 
matical  ;  for  they  conceit  themselves  bet¬ 
ter  to  know  another’s  concernments  than 
he  himself  doth,  and  so  will  intrude  their 
advice,  will  be  angry  if  their  advice  be  not 
followed. 

To  such  inconveniences  and  iniquities 
this  ill  disposition  exposeth  us,  and  to  many 
others ;  for  it  is  indeed  that  in  effect  which 
the  holy  scripture  representeth  as  the 
source  of  all  impious  and  wicked  courses  ; 
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to  which  men  betray  themselves,  while  tak¬ 
ing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  do  stiffly 
adhere  to  their  own  imaginations  and  de¬ 
vices,  although  contrary  to  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  divine  wisdom,  to  the  dictates  of 
common  reason,  to  the  admonitions  of  so¬ 
ber  and  good  men :  We  will  (say  they  in 
the  prophet)  walk  after  our  own  devices , 
and  we  will  every  one  do  the  imagination  of 
his  evil  heart :  and,  1  have  spread  out  my 
hands  all  the  day  unto  a  rebellious  people; 
which  walketh  in  a  way  that  is  not  good , 
after  their  own  thoughts:  and,  If  he  blesseth 
himself,  saying,  I  shall  have  peace,  though 
I  walk  in  the  imagination  of  my  heart:  and. 
So  I  gave  them  unto  their  own  heart's  lust, 
and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels.' 
These  are  descriptions  of  bad  men,  imply- 
plying  self-conceit  to  be  the  root  of  their 
impiety. 

2.  Again,  we  are  apt  to  conceit  highly 
and  vainly  of  our  moral  qualities  and  per¬ 
formances;  taking  ourselves  for  persons 
rarely  good,  perfect,  and  blameless;  ap¬ 
prehending  no  defects  in  our  souls,  or  mis¬ 
carriages  in  our  lives,  although  indeed  we 
are  as  full  of  blemishes,  we  are  as  guilty 
of  faults,  as  others:  There  is  (saith  the 
Wise  Man)  a  generation  that  are  pure  in 
their  own  eyes ,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from 
their  filthiness  ; '  to  this  generation  we  be¬ 
long,  if  we  admire  our  virtues,  if  we  justify 
our  lives,  if  (as  it  is  said  of  the  Pharisee) 
we  trust  in  ourselves  that  we  are  righteous.'1 

This  practice  doth  include  great  folly, 
and  it  produceth  great  mischiefs. 

It  is  very  foolish,  and  argueth  the  great¬ 
est  ignorance  that  can  be  ;  for  such  is  the 
imperfection,  the  impotency,  the  impurity 
of  all  men,  even  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  (discernible  to  them  who  search  their 
hearts  and  try  their  ways,  strictly  compa¬ 
ring  them  to  the  rules  of  duty,  God’s  laws, 
and  the  dictates  of  reason),  that  no  man 
can  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  himself 
or  in  his  doings:  every  man  looking  into 
himself  shall  find  his  mind  so  pestered  with 
vain  and  filthy  thoughts ;  his  will  so  per¬ 
verse,  so  fro  ward,  so  weak,  so  unsteady; 
his  desires  so  fond  and  unwarrantable  ;  his 
passions  so  disorderly  and  ungovernable  ; 
his  affections  so  misplaced,  or  at  least  so 
cold  and  dull  in  regard  to  their  right  ob¬ 
jects  ;  his  resolutions  toward  good  so  weak 
and  slack ;  his  intentions  so  corrupt,  or 
mixed  with  oblique  regards  ;  he  that  ob- 
serveth  his  actions,  shall  in  the  best  of  them 
(as  to  the  principles  whence  they  rise,  as 

*  Jer.  xiil.  10;  vl.  10;  Isa.  lxv.  2;  1111.6;  Deut. 
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to  the  ends  they  drive  at,  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  performance)  find  so  many  great 
defailances,  that  he  will  see  cause  rather  to 
abhor  than  to  admire  himself. 

Who,  let  me  ask,  doth  love  God  with  all 
his  soul,  so  as  to  place  in  him  his  total  con¬ 
tent  and  delight,  so  as  to  do  all  things  out 
of  love  to  him,  with  a  regard  to  his  honour 
and  service  ?  T  so  as  to  be  willing  and  glad 
to  part  with  all  things  for  his  sake  ?  who 
hath  that  constant  and  lively  sense  of  God’s 
benefits  and  mercies  that  he  should  have  ? 
who  hath  a  perfect  resignation  of  will  to 
his  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  displeased  with  no 
event  dispensed  by  his  hand?  who  hath 
such  a  vigour  of  faith  and  confidence  in 
him,  as  will  support  him  in  all  wants,  in 
all  distresses,  in  all  temptations,  so  as  never 
to  be  disquieted  or  discouraged  by  them, 
so  as  to  cast  on  God  (as  he  is  commanded) 
all  the  cares  of  his  soul  and  burdens  of  hi3 
life  ?  who  constantly  maintaineth  a  fervour 
of  spirit,  a  steadiness  of  resolution,  a  clear 
and  calm  frame  of  soul,  an  abstractedness 
of  mind  from  worldly  desires  and  delights  ? 
who  continually  is  fervent  and  undistracted 
in  his  devotion  ?  who  with  an  unwearied 
and  incessant  diligence  doth  watch  over 
his  thoughts?  who  doth  entirely  command 
his  passions,  and  bridle  his  appetites  ?  who 
doth  exactly  govern  his  tongue  ?  who  is 
perpetually  circumspect  over  his  actions  ? 
who  loveth  his  neighbour  as  himself,  seek¬ 
ing  his  good,  and  delighting  therein  as  in 
his  own ;  being  sorry  for  his  adversities, 
as  if  they  had  befallen  himself?  who  feel- 
eth  that  contrition  of  spirit,  that  shame, 
that  remorse  for  his  sins,  or  that  detesta¬ 
tion  of  them,  which  they  deserve?  who  is 
duly  sensible  of  his  own  unworthiness? 
Very  few  of  us,  surely,  if  we  examine  our 
consciences,  can  answer,  that  we  are  they 
who  perforin  these  duties ;  and  if  not, 
where  is  any  ground  of  self-conceit  ?  how 
much  cause  rather  is  there  of  dejection,  of 
displeasure,  of  despising  and  detesting  our¬ 
selves  ! 

There  have  indeed  been  sects  of  men 
(such  as  the  Novatians  and  the  Pelagians) 
who  have  pretended  to  perfection  and  pu¬ 
rity;*  but  these  men,  one  would  think, 
did  never  read  the  scripture,  did  never 
consult  experience,  did  never  reflect  on 
their  minds,  did  never  compare  their  prac¬ 
tice  with  their  duty  ;  had  no  conscience  at 
all,  or  a  very  blind  and  stupid  one.  Who 
can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am 
pure  from  my  sin  f  was  a  question  of  Solo- 

•  The  Donatists — remissionem  pcccatorum  sicflotis, 
quasi  nullum  habeati*  ipsl  peecatum,  Ulc.—  Opt.  lib.  *2, 
f  I Iler.  in  Luclf.  cap.  6. 
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mon,  to  the  which  he  thought  no  man 
could  answer  affirmatively  of  himself :  If 
I  justify  myself  ,  my  own  mouth  shall  con¬ 
demn  me ;  if  I  say  I  am  perfect ,  it  shall 
prove  me  perverse ;w  was  the  asseveration  of 
that  person,  whose  virtue  had  undergone 
the  severest  trials :  In  many  things  we  offend 
all*  was  the  confession  of  an  apostle  in  the 
name  of  the  wisest  and  best  men. 

Such  men  indeed  (in  contemplation  of 
themselves  and  of  their  doings)  have  ever 
been  ready  to  think  meanly  of  themselves, 
to  acknowledge  and  bewail  their  unwor¬ 
thiness,  to  disclaim  all  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves,  to  avow  their  hope  wholly  to  be 
reposed  in  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God ; 
(in  his  grace  for  ability  to  perform  some¬ 
what  of  their  duty ;  in  his  mercy  for  pardon 
of  their  offences  ;)  to  confess  themselves, 
with  Jacob,  less  than  the  least  of  God's 
mercies ;  with  David,  that  they  are  worms 
and  no  men ;  with  Job,  that  they  are  vile, 
and  unable  to  answer  God ,  calling  them  to 
account,  in  one  case  of  a  thousand ;  that 
they  abhor  themselves,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes ;  that  after  they  have  done  all,  they 
are  unprofitable  servants  J  And  is  he  not 
very  blind  who  doth  see  in  himself  those 
perfections  which  the  greatest  saints  could 
not  descry  in  themselves  ?  is  he  not  infinite¬ 
ly  vain  that  fancieth  himself  more  worthy 
than  they  did  take  themselves  to  be  ? 

In  fine,  every  man  is  in  some  kind  and 
degree  bad,  sinful,  vile  ;  it  is  as  natural  for 
us  to  be  so,  as  to  be  frail,  to  be  sickly,  to 
be  mortal :  there  are  some  bad  dispositions 
common  to  all,  and  which  no  man  can  put 
off  without  his  flesh  ;  there  are  some  to 
which  every  man  (from  his  temper,  incli¬ 
nation,  and  constitution  of  body  or  soul), 
is  peculiarly  subject,  the  which  by  no  care 
and  pain  can  be  quite  extirpated,  but  will 
afford  during  life  perpetual  matter  of  con¬ 
flict  and  exercise  to  curb  them  ;  conceit, 
therefore,  of  our  virtue  is  very  foolish. 

And  it  breedeth  many  great  mischiefs. 

Hence  doth  spring  a  great  security,  and 

1  carelessness  of  correcting  our  faults;  for 
taking  ourselves  to  be  well,  we  see  not  any 
need  of  cure,  thence  seek  none,  nor  admit 
\  any.' 

Yea,  hence  riseth  a  contempt  of  any 

I  means  conducible  to  our  amendment,  such 
as  good  advice  and  wholesome  reproof:  to 
advise  such  an  one  is  to  accuse  him  wrong¬ 
fully  ;  to  reprove  him,  is  to  commit  an  out- 
I  rage  upon  his  presumed  integrity  of  virtue. 

!  Hence  also  proceedeth  a  neglect  of  implor- 

w  Prov.  xx.  9  ;  Eccles.  vii.  20  ;  Job  ix.  20  ;  xv.  14  ; 
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ing  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God;  for  why 
should  persons  of  so  great  strength  crave 
succour?  how  should  they  beg  pardon,  who 
have  so  little  sense  of  guilt  ?  It  is  for  a 
weak  person  to  cry,  Lord  help  me ;  it  is 
for  a  publican  to  pray,  God  be  merciful 
unto  me  a  sinner .* 

It  breedeth  arrogance  and  presumption 
even  in  devotions,  or  addresses  to  God, 
inducing  such  persons  in  unseemly  manner 
to  justify  themselves  before  God,  to  claim 
singular  interest  in  him,  to  mind  him,  and 
as  it  were  to  upbraid  him  with  their  worthy 
deeds,  to  thank  him  for  their  imaginary 
excellencies,  like  the  conceited  Pharisee: 
God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men, extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers — I  fast 
twice  a-week ,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  pos¬ 
sess .b  They  cannot  demean  themselves  to¬ 
ward  God  as  miserable  sinners,  who  fancy 
themselves  as  admirable  worthies,  and  gal¬ 
lants  in  virtue. 

Also,  anatural  result  thereof  is  a  haughty 
contempt  of  others,  venting  itself  in  a  su¬ 
percilious  and  fastuous  demeanour;  so  it 
was  in  the  Pharisees,  who  (saith  St.  Luke) 
trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righte¬ 
ous,  and  despised  others .'  Such  persons, 
observing  or  suspecting  defects  and  misbe¬ 
haviours  in  others,  but  discerning  none  in 
themselves,  do  in  their  opinion  advance 
themselves  above  their  brethren,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  are  prone  to  behave  themselves 
toward  them :  such  men  as  they,  are  the 
especially  good  men,  the  godly,  the  saints, 
the  flower  of  mankind,  the  choice  ones,  the 
darlings  of  God,  and  favourites  of  Heaven, 
the  special  objects  of  divine  love  and  care : 
others  are  impure  and  profane,  rejectane- 
ous  and  reprobate  people,  to  whom  God 
beareth  no  good-will  or  regard.  Hence 
proceedeth  a  contemptuous  disregard  or 
estrangedness  toward  other  men ;  like  that 
of  those  separatists  in  the  prophet,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  they  were  a  people  provoking 
God  to  anger  continually  to  his facef  were 
yet,  in  conceit  of  their  own  special  purity, 
ready  to  say,  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near 
to  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou;  whereas 
those  who,  soberly  reflecting  on  their  na¬ 
ture,  their  hearts,  their  ways,  do  frame  a 
right  judgment  of  themselves,  can  hardly 
esteem  any  man  worse  than  themselves; 
they  perceive  themselves  so  frail,  so  defec- 
tuous,  so  culpable,  as  to  find  great  reason 
for  their  compliance  with  those  apostolical 
precepts :  In  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  man 
esteem  others  better  than  himself:  In  honour 
prefer  one  another. ' 

•  Luke  x\ Hi.  IS.  *  Luke  xviii.  1L  e  Luke  xvili.  9. 
d  I?a  lxv.  5.  •  Phil.  II.  3;  K(  m.  x»L  10. 
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This  likewise  disposeth  men  to  expect 
more  than  ordinary  regard  from  others; 
and  they  are  much  displeased,  if  they  find 
it  not  in  degree  answerable  to  their  conceit 
of  themselves ;  taking  them  for  silly,  en¬ 
vious,  or  injurious  persons,  who  forbear 
to  yield  it:  such  excellent  persons  must 
in  all  things  be  humoured  and  cockered, 
otherwise  you  greatly  wrong  them. 

Hence  also  such  men  easily  become  dis¬ 
contented  and  impatient ;  for  if  they  be 
crossed  in  any  thing,  if  any  misfortune 
toucheth  them,  they  take  it  very  ill ;  sup¬ 
posing  they  deserve  it  not,  but  are  worthy 
of  better  usage  and  fortune. 

In  fine,  as  this  causeth  a  man  to  behave 
himself  untowardly  in  respect  to  all  others 
(toward  God  and  toward  his  neighbour), 
so  thence  he  most  unbeseemingly  carrieth 
himself  toward  himself ;  he  is  no  faithful 
friend,  no  good  companion  to  himself,  but 
a  fond  minion,  a  vile  flatterer,  or  a  pro¬ 
fane  idolater  of  himself;  for  (like  Narcis¬ 
sus)  being  transported  with  conceit  of  his 
own  incomparable  beauty  or  excellency,  he 
maketh  love  to  and  courteth  himself;  find¬ 
ing  delight  in  such  conceit,  he  bv  all  means 
cherisheth  it,  glozing  and  fluttering  him¬ 
self  (as  the  Psalm  hath  it)  in  his  own  eyes;1 
representing  his  qualities  to  his  imagination 
in  false  shapes,  he  devoutly  adoreth  those 
idols  of  his  brain.  Further, 

3.  Self-conceit  is  also  frequently  grounded 
upon  other  inferior  advantages:  upon  gifts 
of  nature  (as  strength,  activity,  beauty;) 
upon  gifts  of  fortune  (so  called),  as  birth, 
wealth,  dignity,  power,  fame,  success:  up¬ 
on  these  things  men  ordinarily  much  value 
themselves,  and  are  strangely  puffed  up 
with  vain  opinion,  taking  themselves  from 
them  to  be  great  and  happy  persons ;  but 
seeing  (as  we  touched  before)  these  things 
are  in  themselves  little  valuable  (as  serving 
no  great  purpose,  nor  furthering  our  true 
happiness ;)  seeing  they  are  not  commend¬ 
able  (as  not  depending  on  our  free  choice, 
but  proceeding  from  nature  or  chance;) 
seeing  they  are  not  durable  or  certain,  but 
easily  may  be  severed  from  us ;  the  vanity 
of  self-conceit  founded  on  them  is  very 
notorious,  and  I  shall  not  insist  more  to  de¬ 
clare  it;  I  shall  only  recommend  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  advice  concerning  such  things :  Let 
nut  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom ,  neither 
let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might ,  let 
not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches:  hut  let 
him  that  glorietli  glory  in  this ,  that  he  un- 
derstundeth  and  knoweth  me ,  that  I  am  the 
L-ord,  which  exercise  lovingkindness ,  judg¬ 
ment.  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  :g  that 
1  Tsai,  xxxvl.  2.  !  Jcr,  ix.  23,  24. 
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is,  nothing  within  us  or  about  us  should  ele 
vate  our  minds,  excepting  the  assurance  tha 
God  doth  govern  the  world,  being  ready  t< 
protect  and  succour  us,  to  dispense  mere; 
and  justice  to  us;  so  that,  how  weak  ant 
helpless  soever  in  ourselves,  yet  confiding 
in  him,  we  shall  never  be  overwhelmed  b; 
any  wrong  or  misfortnne. 

So  much  concerning  self-conceit ;  tht 
other  parts  of  vicious  self-love  may  be  re 
served  to  another  occasion. 

SERMON  LXII. 

OF  SELF-CONFIDENCE,  SELF-COMPLACENCE 
SELF-WILL,  AND  SELF-INTEREST. 

2  Tim.  iii.  2 _ For  men  shall  be  lovers  q 

themselves,  &c. 

OF  SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

II.  Another  like  culpable  kind  of  self-lovt 
is  that  of  self-confidence ;  when  men  beyont 
reason,  and  without  regard  unto  God’ 
providence,  do  rely  upon  themselves  ant 
their  own  abilities,  imagining  that,  withou 
God’s  direction  and  help,  by  the  contri 
vances  of  their  own  wit  and  discretion,  b; 
the  prevalency  of  their  own  strength  ant 
courage,  by  their  industrious  care,  reso 
lution,  and  activity,  they  can  compass  an; 
design,  they  can  attain  any  good,  they  car 
arrive  to  the  utmost  of  their  desires,  anc 
become  sufficiently  happy  ;*  not  consider 
ing,  that  of  God  (in  whose  hand  our  breati 
is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways,  in  whosi 
hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  ant 
the  breath  of  all  mankind)*  all  our  beinj. 
and  all  our  ability  do  absolutely  depend 
that  he  manageth  and  turneth  all  things 
dispensing  success  according  to  his  plea 
sure ;  that  no  good  thing  can  be  perforinec 
without  the  supply  and  succour  of  his  grace 
nothing  can  be  achieved  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  his  providence;  that,  the  way 
of  man  is  not  in  himself ,  it  is  not  in  mar, 
that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps;  that  tht 
preparations  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  tht 
answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord;' 
that,  although,  a  man's  heart  deviseth  hi: 
way ,  yet  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps;  that 
no  king  is  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  host , 
a  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  mucl 
strength,  a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety, 
The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong ;c  that  (as  St,  Paul,  one  abun- 

*  ’  0<ttk  yeef  eciros  »j  ut  uc>o;  %oxu, 

"H  y\oi<r<rctv  *jv  oox  aAAtff  tj  ‘^/UX'K* 
OvTOiJbia.'TTvxOivTK  io$0*io,ot.v  xivoi.  Soph.  Antig 
0  Dan.  v.  '23;  Job  xii.  10. 

*>  Jcr.  x.  *23  ;  Prov.  xvi.  1,9;  xix.  21  ;  xx.  21. 
c  Psal.  xxxiii.  16,  17  ;  Ecclcs.  ix.  11. 
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dantly  furnished  with  abilities  suiting  his 
designs  as  any  man  can  be,  doth  acknow¬ 
ledge)  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to 
think  any  thing,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God:*  these  oracles  of  truth,  and  even 
dictates  of  reason,  no  less  than  principles 
of  religion,  they  consider  not,  who  confide 
in  their  own  abilities,  with  which  nature  or 
fortune  do  seem  to  have  furnished  them. 

This  is  that  instance  of  self-love,  which 
the  Wise  Man  biddeth  us  to  beware  of : 
Trust  (saith  he)  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart ,  and  lean  not  to  thine  own  understand¬ 
ing  ;  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him ,  and 
he  shall  direct  thy  paths. e  This  is  that 
which  he  condemneth  as  foolish,  and  oppo¬ 
site  to  wise  proceeding:  He  that  trusteth 
in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool ;  but  whoso  walk- 
eth  wisely  shall  be  delivered .f 

This  is  that  which  smothereth  devotion, 
and  keepeth  men  from  having  recourse  to 
God ;  while  they  think  it  needless  to  ask 
for  that  which  they  have  in  their  power, 
or  have  means  of  obtaining;*  this  conse¬ 
quently  depriveth  them  of  divine  aid,  which 
is  afforded  only  to  those  who  seek  it,  and 
confide  therein. 

This  often  engageth  men  to  attempt 
things  rashly,  and  causeth  them  to  come 
off  unhappily;  God  interposing  to  cross 
them,  with  purpose  to  cure  their  error,  or 
confound  their  presumption. 

From  hence,  if  God  ever  suffereth  their 
attempt  to  prosper,  they  sacrilegiously  and 
profanely  arrogate  to  themselves  the  suc¬ 
cess,  sacrificing  to  their  own  net.  and  saying 
with  him  in  the  prophet,  By  the  strength 
of  my  hand  have  I  done  it,  and  by  my  wis¬ 
dom  ;  for  I  am  prudent. s 

This  causeth  most  men  to  fail  of  true 
content  here,  and  of  happiness  finally  ; 
while  taking  them  to  be,  where  they  are 
not,  at  home,  within  their  own  hand  or 
reach,  they  neglect  to  search  after  them 
abroad,  there  where  they  only  do  lie,  in 
the  hand  and  disposal  of  God. 

OF  SELF-COMPLACENCE. 

III.  A  like  act  of  blameable  self-love  is 
self-complacence,  that  is,  greatly  delighting 
in  one’s  self,  or  in  the  goods  which  he 
fancieth  himself  to  enjoy,  or  in  the  works 
which  he  performeth  ;  when  men,  in  con¬ 
templation  of  their  works  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  go  strutting  about,  and  saying  with 
that  vain  prince.  Is  not  this  great  Babylon 
that  I  have  built  when,  reflecting  on 
their  possessions,  they  applaud  and  bless 
themselves,  like  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel, 

*  - sequum  mi  animum  ipso  parabo. 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  5 ;  ii.  16.  *  Prov.  iii.  5,  G  *  Prnv. 
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Soul  (saith  he,  looking  upon  his  accumu¬ 
lated  store),  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years.'  Such  vain  soliloquies  do 
men  ordinarily  make  !  Thou  hast  (saith  a 
man  to  himself)  rare  endowments  of  soul ; 
a  wonderful  skill  and  ability  in  this  and 
that  matter ;  thou  art  master  of  excellent 
things ;  thou  hast  managed  very  impor¬ 
tant  business,  hast  accomplished  hard  de- 
signs,  hast  achieved  brave  feats,  with  great 
•  dexterity  and  admirable  success,  by  thy 
wit  and  industry;  thou  hast  framed  and 
vented  very  curious  orations,  very  face¬ 
tious  speeches,  very  nervous  and  pithy  dis¬ 
courses;  thou  hast  put  obligations  upon 
this  man  and  that;  thou  hast  got  much 
credit  and  interest  amongst  men ;  the  world 
much  looketh  on  thee,  loveth  and  prizeth 
thee  hugely,  resoundeth  with  thy  fame  and 
praise  :  surely  thy  worth  is  notable,  thy  de¬ 
serts  are  egregious;  how  happy  art  thou 
in  being  such  a  person,  in  performing  such 
things,  in  enjoying  such  advantages !  Thus 
with  a  spurious  and  filthy  pleasure  do  men 
reflect  upon  and  revolve  in  their  minds 
the  goods  they  deem  themselves  to  possess, 
and  the  favourable  occurrences  that  seem 
to  befall  them ;  being  fond  of  their  own 
qualities  and  deeds  as  of  their  children, 
which,  however  they  are  in  themselves, 
do  always  appear  handsome  and  towardly 
unto  them ;  any  little  thing  is  great  and 
eminent,  any  ordinary  thing  is  rare,  any 
indifferent  thing  is  excellent  to  them,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  theirs ;  out  of  any  thing,  how 
dry  and  insipid  soever  it  is  in  itself,  they 
suck  a  vain  and  foolish  pleasure. 

Hence  is  that  honest  and  pure  delight 
whiah  they  should  taste  in  faith  and  love 
toward  God,  in  the  hope  of  future  celestial 
things,  in  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings,  in  the  conscience  of  virtuous  practice, 
quite  choked  or  greatly  damped. 

Hence  also  that  hearty  contrition  and 
sober  sadness,  which,  by  reflection  upon 
their  great  defects  and  frequent  miscar¬ 
riages,  they  should  continually  maintain  in 
their  souls,  is  utterly  stifled. 

Hence  also  that  charitable  complacency 
in  the  welfare,  and  eondolency  with  the 
adversities  of  their  brethren,  is  suppressed ; 
hence  cannot  they  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing  done  by  qthers,  they  cannot  appre¬ 
hend  the  worthy  deserts,  they  cannot  ren¬ 
der  due  commendation  to  the  good  deeds 
of  their  neighbour ;  for  while  men  are  so 
pleased  with  their  own  imaginary  felicities, 
they  cannot  well  discern,  they  will  not  be 
duly  affected  with,  the  real  advantages  or 
disasters  of  themselves  or  of  others. 
r  Lnke  xH.  19, 
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IV.  Another  culpable  kind  of  self-love  is 
self-will  (aie*duz,  pleasing  one’s  self  in  his 
choice,  and  proceeding  without  or  against 
reason;)  when  a  man  unaccountably  or 
unreasonably,  with  obstinate  resolution, 
pursueth  any  course  offensive  to  others  or 
prejudicial  to  himself,  so  that  he  will  not 
hearken  to  any  advice,  nor  yield  to  any 
consideration  diverting  him  from  his  pur¬ 
pose,  but  putteth  off  all  with  a — St  at  pro 
ratione  voluntas:  Say  what  you  can.  let 
what  will  come  on  it,  I  will  do  as  I  please, 
I  will  proceed  in  my  own  way;  so  lam  re¬ 
solved,  so  it  shall  be.* 

This  is  that  generally  which  produeeth 
in  men  the  wilful  commission  of  sin,  al¬ 
though  apparently  contrary  to  their  own 
interest  and  welfare,  depriving  them  of  the 
best  goods,  bringing  on  them  most  heavy 
mischiefs;  this  causeth  them  irreclaiinably 
to  persist  in  impenitence.  Hence  they  do 
stop  their  ears  against  wholesome  coun¬ 
sel  ;  they  harden  their  hearts  against  most 
pathetical  and  softening  discourses:  they 
withdraw  their  shoulder;  they  stiffen  their 
neck  against  all  sober  precepts,  admonitions, 
and  reproofs ; 1  they  defeat  all  means  and 
methods  of  correction ;  they  will  not  hear 
God  commanding,  entreating,  promising, 
threatening,  encouraging,  chastising;  they 
will  not  regard  the  advices  and  reprehen¬ 
sions  of  friends;  the  most  apparent  conse¬ 
quences  of  damage,  disgrace,  pain,  perdi¬ 
tion,  upon  their  ill  courses,  would  not  stir 
them;  their  will  is  impregnable  against  the 
most  powerful  attempts  to  w  in  and  better 
them:  let  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world  so¬ 
licit  them,  with  a  Turn  at  my  reproof;  it 
shall  have  occasion  to  complain,  They  would 
none  of  my  counsel ,  they  despised  all  my  re¬ 
proof.* 

This  is  that  also  more  particularly,  which 
breedeth  so  much  mischief  to  the  public, 
which  pestereth  and  disturbeth  private  con¬ 
versation  :  this  maketh  conversation  harsh, 
and  friendship  intolerable. f 

Hence  are  men  in  their  demeanour  so 
peevish  and  froward,  so  perverse  and  cross- 
grained,  so  stiff'  and  stubborn ;  J  with  much 
inconvenience  to  others,  and  commonly  with 
more  to  themselves. 

Hence  will  they  not  submit  to  the  com- 

’  P;?;  uv  cct  eiira.%  n  /xvizirt  fAi  a'COn  tC&ti. — Nero 
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mands  of  their  superiors,  they  will  not 
comply  with  the  customs  of  their  country, 
they  will  not  be  complaisant  in  conversa¬ 
tion;  but  every  where  raise  factious  oppo¬ 
sitions,  kindle  fierce  contentions,  maintain 
disorderly  singularities :  they  care  not  how 
for  enjoying  their  humour  they  break  the 
peace  of  the  world,  they  disturb  the  order 
of  things,  they  create  tumults  and  troubles 
in  any  society,  they  bring  vexations  and 
mischiefs  on  others,  on  themselves:  they 
do  not  consider  or  value  the  great  harm 
they  bring  upon  the  public,  nor  how  much 
themselves  do  suffer  by  it ;  so  they  have 
their  will,  what  if  the  state  be  plunged  into 
confusion  and  trouble;  what  if  their  neigh¬ 
bours  be  sorely  incommoded ;  what  if  them¬ 
selves  lose  their  ease  and  pleasure  ? 

It  must  be  just  as  they  will  have  it :  whal 
if  ten  to  one  think  otherwise ;  what  if  ge¬ 
nerally  the  wisest  men  are  agreed  to  the 
contrary ;  what  if  the  most  pressing  neces¬ 
sity  of  affairs  do  not  admit  it;  what  if  public 
authority  (those  whom  all  equity  doth  con¬ 
stitute  judges,  and  to  whom  God  himsell 
hath  committed  the  arbitration  thereof)  dr 
not  allow'  it?  yet  so  it  must  be,  because 
they  fancy  it,  otherwise  they  will  not  be 
quiet :  so  do  they  sacrifice  the  greatest  be¬ 
nefits  of  society  (public  order  and  peace, 
mutual  love  and  friendship,  common  safety 
and  prosperity)  to  their  private  will  and 
humour. 

This  is  that  which  St.  Paul  so  often  did 
forbid  in  word,  and  discountenanced  in 
practice:  for  the  edification  of  others,  to 
procure  advantage  to  his  endeavours,  to 
shun  offence,  to  preserve  concord  and 
amity,  he  waived  pleasing  his  own  desire 
and  fancy,  he  complied  with  the  conceits 
and  humours  even  of  those  who  were  most 
ignorant  and  weak  in  judgment ;  he  even 
subjected  and  enslaved  himself  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  others,  directing  us  to  do  the  like : 

We  then  (saith  he)  that  are  strung,  ought  to 
hear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak ,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves:  let  every  one  of  us  please 
his  neighbour  fur  his  good  to  edification; 
for  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself: 1  (lie 
adjoineth  the  great  example  of  our  Lord  to 
enforce  his  own.)  Again :  Give  none  of¬ 
fence  (saith  he),  even  as  I  please  all  men  in 
all  things,  not  seeking  mine  oicn  profit,  hut 
the  profit  of  the  many,  that  they  may  he 
saved:  Be  ye  (herein)  followers  of  me,  as 
I  am  of  Christ  :m  and  again,  To  the  weak 
became  I  as  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the 
weak ;  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  might  by  all  means  save  some:  Though  I 
he  free  from  all  men  (that  is,  although  I 
1  Rom.  xv.  I,  2,  3.  "  I  Cor.  x.  33 ;  xi.  1. 
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have  no  superior  that  can  command  me,  or 
oblige  me  in  these  matters),  yet  have  I 
made  myself  servant  to  all ,  that  1  might 
gain  the  more."  What  this  excellent  per¬ 
son  was  in  this  instance  of  managing  ec¬ 
clesiastical  discipline,  and  promoting  the 
gospel,  that,  both  in  the  same  cases,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  all  other  designs,  in  all 
our  conversation  and  practice,  should  we 
likewise  be. 

We  should  in  no  case  indulge  our  own 
humour  or  fancy,  but  ever  look  to  the  rea¬ 
son  of  the  thing,  and  act  accordingly,  what¬ 
ever  it  requireth. 

We  should  never  act  without  striving 
with  competent  application  of  mind  to  dis¬ 
cern  clearly  some  reason  why  we  act ;  and 
from  observing  the  dictates  of  that  reason, 
no  unaccountable  cause  should  pervert  us  : 
blind  will,  headstrong  inclination,  impetu¬ 
ous  passion,  should  never  guide,  or  draw, 
or  drive  us  to  any  thing ;  for  this  is  not  to 
act  like  a  man,  but  as  a  beast,  or  rather 
worse  than  a  beast;  for  beasts  operate  by  a 
blind  instinct  indeed,  but  such  as  is  planted 
in  them  by  a  superior  wisdom,  unerringly 
directing  them  to  a  pursuit  of  their  true 
good :  but  man  is  left  in  manu  concilii  sui , 
is  obliged  ("under  sore  penalties)  not  to  fol¬ 
low  blind  inclinations  or  instinct;0  but  to 
act  with  serious  deliberation  and  choice, 
to  observe  explicit  rules  and  resolutions  of 
reason. p 

OF  SELF-INTEREST. 

V.  Another  culpable  sort  of  self-love  is 
that  of  self-  interest ; q  when  men  inordi¬ 
nately  or  immoderately  do  covet  and  strive 
to  procure  for  themselves  these  worldly 
goods,  merely  because  profitable  or  plea¬ 
sant  to  themselves,  not  considering  or  re¬ 
garding  the  good  of  others,  according  to 
the  rules  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  ;  when  their  affections,  their 
cares,  their  endeavours,  do  mainly  tend  to 
the  advancement,  advantage,  or  delight  of 
themselves ;  they  little  caring  what  cometh 
on  it,  who  loseth,  who  suftereth  thereby. 

They  look  upon  themselves  as  if  they 
were  ail  the  world,  and  no  man  beside  con¬ 
cerned  therein,  or  considerable  to  them  ; 
that  the  good  state  of  tilings  is  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  their  condition  ;  that  all  is  well, 
if  they  do  prosper  and  thrive  ;  all  is  ill,  if 
they  are  disappointed  in  their  desires  and  ! 
projects. 

The  good  of  no  man,  not  of  their  bre¬ 
thren,  not  of  their  friends,  not  of  their 
country,  doth  come  with  them  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  what  scandals  do  arise,  what 

n  I  Cor.  \x.  22,  19.  w  Wild.  i.  12  ;  Dent.  xxx.  Iff 
'  9  1  Cor.  X.  21.  *  Vide  Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  25. 


disorders  are  committed,  what  mischiefs 
are  caused,  they  matter  not,  if  they  get 
somewhat  thereby :  what  if  the  church  or 
state  be  reproached,  what  if  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  be  offended  or  disturbed,  what 
if  the  world  cry  out  and  complain,  if  they 
become  richer  by  it,  or  have  their  passion 
gratified,  or  find  some  pleasure  in  it  ? 

This  is  the  chief  spring  of  injustice  ; 
for  from  hence  it  is,  that  oftentimes  men 
regard  not  what  courses  they  take,  what 
means  they  use  (how  unjust,  how  base  so¬ 
ever  they  be),  toward  the  compassing  their 
designs ;  hence  they  trample  upon  right, 
they  violate  all  laws  and  rules  of  conscience, 
they  falsify  their  trusts,  they  betray  their 
friends,  they  supplant  their  neighbour,  they 
flatter  and  collogue,  they  wind  about  and 
shuffle  any  way,  they  detract  from  the  worth, 
and  virtue  of  any  man,  they  forge  and  vent 
odious  slanders,  they  commit  any  sort  of 
wrong  and  outrage,  they  (without  regard 
or  remorse)  do  any  thing  which  seemeth 
to  further  their  design. 

This  is  the  great  source  of  uncharitable¬ 
ness  ;  for  from  hence  men  affect  no  man 
otherwise  than  he  seemeth  able  to  serve 
their  turn ;  the  poor,  therefore,  is  ever 
slighted  and  neglected  by  them  as  unser¬ 
viceable  ;  the  rich  only  is  minded  and  re¬ 
spected  as  capable  to  promote  their  ends ; 
they  become  hard-hearted  toward  others, 
not  considering  or  commiserating  their 
case ;  they  will  part  with  nothing  from  them¬ 
selves  to  those  who  need  their  relief ;  they 
delight  in  nothing  which  doth  not  make  for 
their  advantage ;  all  their  show's  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  respect  are  mercenary,  and  mere 
trade ;  they  do  nothing  gratis ,  or  for  love. 

This  is  the  great  root  of  all  the  disor¬ 
ders  and  mischiefs  in  the  world ;  this  self- 
love  prompteth  men  to  those  turbulent 
scramblings  and  scufflings,  whereby  good 
order  is  confounded  ;  this  engageth  them 
to  desert  their  stations,  to  transgress  their 
bounds,  to  invade  and  encroach  upon  others 
with  fraud  and  violence :  did  men  with  any 
conscionable  moderation  mind  and  pursue 
their  own  private  interest,  all  those  fierce 
animosities,  those  fiery  contentions,  those 
bitter  emulations ,  those  rancorous  grudges, 
those  calumnious  supplantings,  those  per¬ 
fidious  cozenages,  those  outrageous  vio¬ 
lences,  those  factious  confederacies,  those 
seditious  murmurings  and  tumultuous  cla¬ 
mours,  would  vanish  and  cease  ;  self-inte¬ 
rest  it  is  that  gives  life  and  nourishment  to 
all  such  practices,  the  which  embroil  the 
world  in  discord  and  disorder.  It  is  not 
out  of  pure  madness  or  wanton  humour 
that  commonly  men  engage  themselves 
and  others  in  those  base  and  troublesome 
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courses,  but  out  of  design  to  get  by  it ;  * 
hope  of  gain  to  be  raked  out  of  public  ruins 
and  disorders  is  the  principle  that  moveth 
them,  the  reward  they  propound  to  them¬ 
selves  for  their  pains  in  meddling,  toward 
the  promoting  them  ;  like  those  who  set 
fire  on  the  town,  that  they  may  get  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rifle  and  pillage. 

He  that  taketh  himself  to  be  as  but  one 
man  (naturally  like  and  equal  to  others), 
conceiving  that  he  ought  to  consider  the 
interest  and  right  of  other  men  in  the 
same  rank  with  his  own,  that  he  in  reason 
should  be  contented  with  that  share  which 
ariseth  to  him  by  fair  means  ;f  who  thence 
resolveth  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  lot, 
to  abide  quiet  in  his  station,  to  yield  the 
same  deference  and  compliance  to  others 
which  he  can  presume  or  pretend  to  receive 
from  them ;  who  desires  only  to  enjoy  the 
gifts  of  Providence  and  the  fruits  of  his  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  due  subordination  to  the  public 
peace  and  welfare ;  he  will  not  easily  strive 
or  struggle  for  preferments,  he  will  not 
foment  emulations  or  factions  for  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  he  will  never  design  to  cozen  or 
supplant,  to  detract  or  calumniate  for  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  ends ;  he  thence  will  not 
contribute  to  the  mischiefs  and  troubles  in 
the  world. 

Self-interest,  therefore,  is  the  great  ene¬ 
my  to  the  commonweal ;  that  which  per- 
verteth  all  right,  which  confoundeth  all 
order,  which  spoileth  all  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  society. 

It  is  a  practice,  indeed,  (this  practice 
of  pursuing  self-interest  so  vehemently,  so 
especially  above  all  things)  which  is  looked 
upon  and  cried  up  as  a  clear  and  certain 
point  of  wisdom ;  the  only  solid  wisdom ;  in 
comparison  whereto  those  precepts  which 
prescribe  the  practice  of  strict  justice,  in¬ 
genuous  humanity,  free  charity,  are  but 
pedanticai  tattles,  or  notions  merely  chi¬ 
merical  ;  so  the  world  now  more  than  ever 
seemefli  to  judge,  and  accordingly  to  act ; 
and  thence  is  the  state  of  things  visibly  so 
bad  and  calamitous ;  thence  so  little  honesty 
in  dealings,  thence  so  little  settlement  in 
affairs  are  discernible.  But  how  false  that 
judgment  is,  will  appear  if  the  case  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  pure  reason  ; 
and  most  foolish  it  will  appear  being  scanned 
according  to  the  principles  of  religion. 

In  reason,  is  it  not  very  absurd  that  any 
man  should  look  upon  himself  as  more  than 
a  single  person  ;  that  he  should  prefer 

*  -  nullum  furor  egit  in  arma.  Bella  petunt 

magna  victi  mercede. — 

t  lit  quisque  maximo  ad  suum  oommodum  refert 
qufecunque  agit,  ita  minime  ost  vir  bonus  ;  ut  qui 
virtntom  praemio  metfantur,  nullam  virtutem  nisi 
raalitium  putant,  &c. —  Cic.  de  L'g.  1. 
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himself  before  another,  to  whom  he  is  not 
in  any  respect  superior ;  that  he  should  ad¬ 
vance  his  own  concernment  above  the  pub¬ 
lic  benefit,  which  comprehendeth  his  good, 
and  withe  ut  which  his  good  cannot  subsist  ? 
Can  any  man  rationally  conceive  that  he 
can  firmly  thrive  or  persist  in  a  quiet  and 
sweet  condition,  when  he  graspeth  to  him¬ 
self  more  than  is  due  or  fitting,  when  he 
provoketh  against  himself  the  emulation, 
the  competition,  the  opposition,  the  hatred, 
and  obloquy  of  all  or  of  many  other  persons  ? 

May  not  any  man  reasonably  have  the 
same  apprehensions  and  inclinations  as  we 
may  have?  may  not  any  man  justly  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  same  manner  as  we  may  do  ? 
will  they  not,  seeing  us  mainly  to  affect 
our  private  interest,  be  induced,  and  in  a 
manner  forced,  to  do  the  like?  Thence, 
what  end  can  there  be  of  progging  and 
scrambling  for  things?  and  in  the  confusion 
thence  arising,  what  quiet,  what  content 
can  we  enjoy? 

Again:  Doth  not  nature,  by  implanting 
in  our  constitution  a  love  of  society  and 
aversation  from  solitude,  inclinations  to 
pity  and  humanity,  pleasant  complacencies 
in  obliging  and  doing  courtesies  to  others, 
appetites  of  honour  and  good  esteem  from 
others,  aptness  to  approve  and  like  the 
practices  of  justice,  of  fidelity,  of  courtesy, 
of  beneficence,  capacities  to  yield  succour 
and  benefit  to  our  brethren,  dictate  unto 
us,  that  our  good  is  inseparably  connected 
and  complicated  with  the  good  of  others, 
so  that  it  cannot,  without  its  own  impair¬ 
ing,  subsist  alone,  or  be  severed  from  the 
good  of  others ;  no  more  than  a  limb  can 
without  suffering  and  destruction  be  torn 
from  the  whole? 

Is  there  not  to  all  men  in  some  measure, 
to  some  men  in  a  higher  degree,  a  genero¬ 
sity  innate,  most  lovely  and  laudable  to  all ; 
which  disposeth  men  with  their  own  pain, 
hazard,  and  detriment,  to  succour  and  re¬ 
lieve  others  in  distress,  to  serve  the  public, 
and  promote  the  benefit  of  society ;  so  that 
inordinately  to  regard  private  interest  doth 
thwart  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  nature? 

The  frame  of  our  nature  indeed  speak- 
eth,  that  we  are  not  born  for  ourselves ; 
we  shall  find  man,  if  we  contemplate  him, 
to  be  a  nobler  thing  than  to  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  himself,  or  to  satisfy  his 
single  pleasure ;  his  endowments  are  too 
excellent,  his  capacities  too  large,  for  so 
mean  and  narrow  purposes.  J r  How  pitiful 
a  creature  were  man,  if  this  were  all  he 
was  made  for!  how  sorry  a  faculty  were 

1  Nec  sibi,  sed  toti  naturn  so  credere  rrmiido. 

- - —  nullosque  Catonis  in  actus 

Subrepsit,  partemque  tulit  sibi  nutft  voluptas. 

1  St.  Tuul,  Rom.  ix. 
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reason,  if  it  served  not  to  better  uses!  he 
debaseth  himself,  he  disgraceth  his  nature, 
who  hath  so  low  conceits,  and  pursueth  so 
petty  designs. 

Nay,  even  a  true  regard  to  our  own  pri¬ 
vate  good  will  engage  us  not  inordinately 
to  pursue  self-interest ;  it  being  much  hug¬ 
ged,  will  be  smothered  and  destroyed. 

As  we  are  all  born  members  of  the  world, 
as  we  are  compacted  into  the  common¬ 
wealth,  as  we  are  incorporated  into  any 
society,  as  we  partake  in  any  conversation 
or  company,  so  by  mutual  support,  aid, 
defence,  comfort,  not  only  the  common 
welfare  first,  but  our  particular  benefit  con¬ 
sequently,  doth  subsist:  by  hindering  or 
prejudicing  them,  the  public  first,  in  con¬ 
sequence  our  particular  doth  suffer ;  our 
thriving  by  the  common  prejudice  will  in 
the  end  turn  to  our  own  loss.  As,  if  one 
member  sucketh  too  much  nourishment 
to  itself,  and  thence  swelleth  into  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  bulk,  the  whole  thence  incurreth 
disease,  so  coming  to  perish  or  languish ; 
whence  consequently  that  irregular  mem¬ 
ber  will  fall  into  a  participation  of  ruin  or 
decay :  so  it  is  in  the  state  of  human  cor¬ 
porations;  he  that  in  ways  unnatural  or 
unjust  (for  justice  is  that  in  human  socie¬ 
ties  which  nature  is  in  the  rest  of  things) 
draweth  unto  himself  the  juice  of  profit  or 
pleasure,  so  as  thence  to  grow  beyond  his 
due  size,  doth  thereby  not  only  create  dis¬ 
tempers  in  the  public  body,  but  worketh 
mischief  and  pain  to  himself;  he  must  not 
imagine  to  escape  feeling  somewhat  of  the 
inconvenience  and  misery  which  ariseth 
from  public  convulsions  and  disorders. 

So  doth  reason  plainly  enough  dictate ; 
and  religion  with  clearer  evidence  and 
greater  advantage  discovereth  the  same. 

Its  express  precepts  are,  that  we  should 
aim  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and 
therefore  should  tender  his  interests  as  our 
own;  that  we  should  not  in  competition 
with  the  greater  good  of  our  neighbour  re¬ 
gard  our  own  lesser  good;  that  we  should 
not  seek  our  own  things,  but  concern  our¬ 
selves  in  the  good  of  others ;  that  we  should 
not  consult  our  own  ease  and  pleasure,  but 
should  contentedly  bear  the  burdens  of  our 
brethren :  Look  nut  every  man  to  his  own 
things ,  but  every  man  also  to  the  things  of 
others ;  Let  no  man  seek  his  own ,  but  every 
man  another's  wealth ;  Bear  one  another's 
burdens ,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ ; 
Charity  seeketh  not  its  own:'  these  are 
apostolical  precepts  and  aphorisms ;  these 
are  fundamental  rules  and  maxims  of  our 
holy  religion. 

•  Phil.  ii.  4;  1  Cor.  x.  24  ;  Cal.  il.  6 ;  1  Cor.  x«l.  5. 


It  chargeth  us  industriously  to  employ 
our  pains,  iiberally  to  expend  our  goods, 
yea  (in  some  cases)  willingly  to  expose  and 
devote  our  lives,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
brethren. 

It  recommendeth  to  ns  the  examples  of 
those  who  have  undergone  unspeakable 
pains,  losses,  disgraces,  troubles,  and  in¬ 
conveniences  of  all  kinds,  for  the  furthering 
the  good  of  others ;  the  examples  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  apostles,  who  never  in  any 
case  regarded  their  own  interests,  but  spent 
and  sacrificed  themselves  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind. 

It  representeth  us  not  only  as  brethren 
of  one  family,  who  should  therefore  kindly 
favour,  assist,  and  grace  one  another,  but 
as  members  of  one  spiritual  body  ( mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another ),  compacted  by  the 
closest  bands  of  common  alliance,  affec¬ 
tion,  and  interest ; 1  whose  good  much  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  good  of  each  other;  who 
should  together  rejoice,  and  condole  with 
one  another ;  who  should  care  for  one  an¬ 
other’s  good  as  for  our  own;  looking  upon 
ourselves  to  gain  by  the  advantage,  to 
thrive  in  the  prosperity,  to  be  refreshed 
with  the  joy,  to  be  graced  with  the  honour, 
to  be  endamaged  by  the  losses,  to  be  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  crosses  of  our  brethren  ;  so 
that,  If  (as  St.  Paul  saith)  one  member 
suffer ,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  if  one 
member  be  honoured ,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it.u 

These  which  I  have  already  handled  are 
the  principal  kinds  of  vicious  self-love: 
there  are  further  some  special  acts  of  kin 
to  them,  sprouting  from  the  same  stock, 
which  I  shall  touch;  such  as  vain-glory , 
arrogance ,  talking  of  one's  self  \  thinking 
about  one's  self.  Of  these  I  shall  treat 
more  briefly. 

SERMON  LXIII. 

OF  VAIN-GLORY,  ARROGANCE,  TALKING  AND 
THINKING  OF  One’s  SELF. 

2  Tim.  iii.  2. — For  men  shall  be  lovers  of 
themselves ,  &c. 

OF  VAIN-GLORY. 

When  a  regard  to  the  opinion,  or  desire  of 
the  esteem  of  men,  is  the  main  principle 
from  which  their  actions  do  proceed,  or  the 
chief  end  which  they  propound  to  them¬ 
selves,  instead  of  conscience  of  duty,  love 
and  reverence  of  God,  hope  of  the  rewards 
promised,  a  sober  regard  to  their  true  good, 

>  Rom.  xii.  5 ;  I  Cor.  xii.  23 ;  Rom.  xii.  13. 

“  1  Cor.  xii.  26. 
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this  is  vain-glory.  Sucli  was  the  vain-glory 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  fasted,  who  prayed, 
who  gave  alms,  w'ho  did  all  their  works  that 
they  might  be  seen  of  men ,  and  from  them 
obtain  the  reward  of  estimation  and  ap¬ 
plause:*  this  is  that  which  St.  Paul  for- 
biddeth:  Let  nothing  be  done  out  of  strife 
or  vain-glory. b 

When  men  affect  and  delight  in  praise 
from  mean  or  indifferent  things ;  as  from 
secular  dignity,  power,  wealth,  strength, 
beauty,  wit,  learning,  eloquence,  wisdom, 
or  craft:  as,  There  are  many  (saith  the 
Psalmist)  that  boast  themselves  in  the  mid- 
titude  of  their  riches .'  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  raised  with  the  conceit  of  having  built 
a  palace  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  Herod 
was  puffed  with  applause  for  his  oration, 
the  philosophers  were  vain  in  the  esteem 
procured  by  their  pretence  to  wisdom,11  the 
Pharisees  were  elevated  with  the  praise 
accruing  from  external  acts  of  piety  (fast¬ 
ing  twice  a-wreek,  making  long  prayers, 
tithing  mint  and  cummin  ;)  all  which  things 
being  in  themselves  of  little  worth,  the  af¬ 
fecting  of  praise  from  them  is  manifestly 
frivolous  and  vain.  Honour  should  be 
affected  only  from  true  virtue  and  really 
good  works.' 

Those  who  seek  glory  from  evil  things 
(who  glory  in  their  shame),  from  presump¬ 
tuous  transgression  of  God’s  law  (hectorly 
profaneness  and  debauchery),  from  out¬ 
rageous  violence,  from  overreaching  craft, 
or  from  any  bad  quality,  are  not  only  vain¬ 
glorious,  but  impudent. 

When  men  affect  praise  immoderately, 
not  being  content  with  that  measure  of 
good  reputation  which  naturally  doth  arise 
from  a  virtuous  and  blameless  life. 

As  all  other  goods,  so  this  should  be 
affected  moderately. 

It  is  not  worth  industry,  or  a  direct  aim. 

When  they  are  unwilling  to  part  with 
the  esteem  of  men  upon  any  account,  but 
rather  will  desert  their  duty  than  endure 
disgrace,  prizing  the  opinion  of  men  be¬ 
fore  the  favour  and  approbation  of  God  ; 
as  it  is  said  of  those  rulers,  who  believed 
in  our  Lord ,  but  because  of  the  Pharisees 
did  not  confess  him ,  that  they  might  not  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue ,  for  they  loved  the 
glory  of  men ,  rather  than  the  glory  that  is 
of  God ; '  and  those  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said,  How  can  ye  believe ,  who  receive  glory 
from  one  another ,  but  do  not  seek  the  glory 
that  is  of  God  ?  g 

When  they  pursue  it  irregularly,  are 

•  Matt.  vi.  &c.  xxiii.  5.  b  Phil.  ii.  3.  e  Psal.  xlix.  6. 
d  QatcxoTi:  i7voli  trt>z<u,  Rom.  i.  22. 

•  Rom.  ii.  7.  r  John  xii.  43.  *  John  v.  41. 
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cunning  and  politic  to  procure  it,  hunt  for 
it  in  oblique  ways,  lay  gins,  traps,  and  baits 
for  it ;  such  are  ostentation  of  things  com¬ 
mendable,  fair  speeches,  kind  looks  and 
gestures,  devoid  of  sincerity,  &e.  Such 
ways  ambitious  and  popular  men  do  use. 

This  practice  is  upon  many  accounts  vain 
and  culpable,  and  it  produceth  great  in¬ 
convenience.* 

1.  It  is  vain,  because  unprofitable.  Is  it 
not  a  foolish  thing  for  a  man  to  affect  that 
which  little  concerneth  him  to  have,  which 
having  he  is  not  considerably  benefited  ? 
Such  manifestly  is  the  good  opinion  of 
men;  how  doth  that  reach  us?  Do  we  feel 
the  commotions  of  their  fancy?  doth  their 
breath  blow  us  any  good  ? 

2.  It  is  vain,  because  uncertain.  How 
easily  are  the  judgments  of  men  altered! 
how  fickle  are  their  conceits !  the  wind  of 
heaven  is  not  more  fleeting  and  variable 
than  the  wind  of  popular  air.f  In  a  trice 
the  case  is  turned  with  them  ;  they  admire 
and  scorn,  they  approve  and  condemn, 
they  applaud  and  reproach,  they  court,  and 
persecute,  the  same  person,  as  their  fancy 
is  casually  moved,  or  as  fortune  doth  fa¬ 
vour  a  person.  Histories  are  full  of  in¬ 
stances  of  persons  who  have  been  now  the 
favourites  of  the  people,  presently  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  hatred  and  obloquy. 

3.  It  is  vain,  because  unsatisfactory.  How 
can  a  man  be  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of 
bad  judges ?{  who  esteem  a  man  without 
good  grounds,  commonly  for  things  not 
deserving  regard ;  who  cannot  discern  those 
things  which  really  deserve  esteem,  good 
principles  and  honest  intention  ?  These 
only  God  can  know,  these  only  wise  and 
good  men  can  well  guoss  at :  it  is  there¬ 
fore  vain  much  to  prize  any  judgment  but 
that  of  God  and  of  wise  men,  which  are 
but  few.  Praise  becometh  not  the  mouth  of 
a  fool. 

How  also  can  a  man  rationally  be  pleased 
with  the  commendation  of  others,  who  is 
sensible  of  his  so  great  defects,  and  con¬ 
scious  to  himself  of  so  many  miscarriages  ?|| 
which  considering,  he  should  be  ashamed 
to  receive,  he  should  in  himself  blush  to 
own  any  praise. 

4.  It  is  vain,  because  fond.  It  is  ugly 
and  unseemly  to  men  ;  they  despise  nothing 
more  than  acting  out  of  this  principle.  It 
misbecometh  a  man  to  perform  things  for 
so  pitiful  a  reward,  or  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
valuable  recompense  for  his  performances, 

•  Tfl  rovro  Zol'&fiov  zet i  uiro'rrvtrrov.  Naz.  Ep.  G3. 

f  Qui  dedit  hoc  hodie,  eras  aiiferet  idem. 

t - Stultus  honores  Sa»pc  dat  indignis. 

||  Folsus  honor  juvat,  & c.  Quern  nisi  inendosum? 
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there  being  considerations  so  vastly  greater 
to  induce  and  encourage  him ;  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  conscience,  the  pleasing  God,  and 
procuring  his  favour ;  the  obtaining  eter¬ 
nal  happiness. 

5.  It  is  vain,  because  unjust.  If  we  seek 
glory  to  ourselves,  we  wrong  God  thereby, 
to  whom  the  glory  thereof  is  due.  If  there 
be  in  us  any  natural  endowment  consi¬ 
derable  (strength,  beauty,  wit),  it  is  from 
God,  the  Author  of  our  being  and  life :  is 
there  any  supervenient  or  Requisite  per¬ 
fection  (as  skill,  knowledge,  wisdom?)  it  is 
from  God,  who  gave  us  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  getting  it,  who  guided  our 
proceeding  and  blessed  our  industry :  is 
there  any  advantage  of  fortune  belonging 
to  us  (as  dignity,  power,  wealth?)  it  is  the 
gift  of  God,  who  dispenseth  these  things, 
who  disposeth  all  things  by  his  providence : 
is  there  any  virtuous  disposition  in  us,  or 
any  good  work  performed  by  us?  it  is  the 
production  of  God,  who  worketh  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do  according  to  his  good  plea¬ 
sure  : h  have  we  any  good  that  we  can  call 
our  own,  that  we  have  independently  and 
absolutely  made  or  purchased  to  ourselves  ? 
if  not  any,  why  do  we  assume  to  ourselves 
the  glory  of  it,  as  if  we  w'ere  its  makers 
or  authors?  it  is  St.  Paul’s  expostulation, 
I17;o  made  thee  to  differ  f  what  hast  thou , 
which  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  and  if  thou 
didst  receive  it ,  why  dost  thou  glory ,  as  if 
thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?  ‘ 

This  is  that  which  maketh  this  vice  so 
odious  to  God,  who  is  sensible  of  the  in¬ 
jury  done  him,  in  robbing  him  of  his  due 
honour :  how  sensible  he  is,  he  showed  in 
that  great  instance  of  smiting  Herod  with 
a  miraculous  vengeance,  because  he  did 
not  give  the  glory  to  Godj  but  arrogated 
glory  to  himself,  receiving  with  compla¬ 
cence  the  profane  flatteries  of  the  people. 
He  hath  said,  I  will  not  give  my  glory  to 
another. 

6.  It  is  vain,  because  mischievous.  It 
corrupteth  our  mind  with  a  lewd  pleasure, 
which  choketh  the  purer  pleasures  of  a 
good  conscience,  spiritual  joy  and  peace. 

It  incenseth  God’s  displeasure,  who  can¬ 
not  endure  to  see  us  act  out  of  so  mean 
and  base  a  principle. 

It  depriveth  us  of  the  reward  due  to 
good  works,  performed  out  of  pure  con¬ 
science,  and  other  genuine  principles  of 
piety.  ’At! %<w<n  to*  o*'  They  have  their 
reward. k 

7-  It  is  vain,  because  unbeseeming  us. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  word  TOT 

"  Phil.  ii.  13.  J  Arts  xii.  23. 

•  1  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  John  iii.  27.  k  Matt.  vi.  1. 
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signifieth  to  praise  or  applaud,  and  also  to 
infatuate  or  make  mad. 

Glory  doth  sit  unhandsomely  upon  us, 
who  are  so  weak  and  frail,  who  are  so 
impure  and  sinful,  who  are  so  liable  to 
reproach  and  blame  :  it  is  like  purple  on 
a  beggar  —  a  panegyric  upon  a  fly.  When 
all  is  said  that  can  well  be  of  us,  we  are 
ridiculous,  because  a  thousand  times  more 
might  be  said  to  our  disparagement  and 
disgrace.1  For  one  good  quality,  we  have 
many  bad ;  for  one  good  deed,  we  have 
done  numberless  evils.  The  best  things  we 
have  or  do,  yield  greater  matter  of  dis¬ 
praise  than  commendation,  being  full  of 
imperfection  and  blemish. 

Absolutely  so ;  comparatively  much  more. 
What  are  we  in  comparison  to  God ;  whose 
excellency  if  we  consider,  and  our  distance 
from  his  perfections,  how  can  we  admit 
commendation  ?  how  can  we  take  any  share 
of  that  which  is  wholly  his  due  ? 

If  we  consider  even  the  blessed  angels 
and  saints,  and  how  far  short  we  come  of 
them  ;  what  can  we  say,  but  praise  them 
who  are  so  worthy,  and  abhor  ourselves 
who  are  so  vile  ? 

Seeing  there  are  such  objects  of  praise, 
how  can  it  be  conferred  on  a  mortal,  vile, 
wretched  creature  ? 

OF  ARROGANCE. 

When  a  man  (puffed  up  with  conceit  of 
his  own  anilities,  or  unmeasurablv  affecting 
himself)  doth  assume  to  himself  that  which 
doth  not  belong  to  him  (more  than  in  rea¬ 
son  and  justice  is  his  due  in  any  kind,  more 
honour,  more  power,  more  wisdom,  &c.) 

When  he  encroacheth  on  the  rights, 
invadeth  the  liberties,  intrudeth  into  the 
offices,  intermeddleth  with  the  businesses, 
imposethon  the  judgments  of  others ;  when 
he  will  be  advising,  teaching,  guiding, 
checking,  controlling  others,  without  their 
leave  or  liking. 

When  he  will  unduly  be  exercising  judg¬ 
ment  and  censure  upon  the  persons,  qua¬ 
lities,  and  actions  of  his  neighbour. 

These  are  instances  and  arguments  of 
vicious  self-love.  He  that  doth  rightly  un¬ 
derstand  and  duly  affect  himself,  will  con¬ 
tain  himself  within  his  own  bounds,  will 
mind  his  own  affairs,  will  suffer  every  man 
undisturbedly  to  use  his  own  right  and 
liberty  in  judging  and  acting. 

The  effects  of  this  practice  are,  dissen¬ 
sions,  dissatisfactions,  grudges,  &c.  for  men 
cannot  endure  such  fond  and  unjust  usur¬ 
pations  upon  their  rights,  their  liberties, 
their  reputations. 

•  Job  xii.  17  ;  I>a.  xliv.  25  ;  Eccles.  vi!.  8  ;  ii.  2. 
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t'T  or  cxi  j  selt. 

•  *.  Ta.t::uc  ab. -itf  oaF/  s:'~  is 
el  cr.:  Eli:,  mam; vsi  sum  of  • ..  . v -ic. 
se&deae. 

I:  ^auw  seen.  e  very  slender  and  imni- 
-'t-»ar  matter.  nm  i-  uf  area;  uss  : .  con- 
sinereL  anc  corrected. 

To  tada  mack  if  one's  seif.  of  ins  oxrr 
Euaknss.  of  Lis  concernments.  of  his  ac- 
mms.  -  ns  t-Uit-r  j.  wDritiE’  : ;*  commend 

cc  oammendatJOL ;  to  catch  a*.  praise;  or. 
ii.  wevgr.  orjwt  at  our  own  aesiSTis  ana 
interests  there-bv. 

J*  i?  el  argument  of  nrif  Inr .  proceed- 
mg  ~  'ii  a  mines*  of  tiu'U£‘Li  eanoernine 
-iii:  *  and  timid  affectum  to  ant  s  owe 
ttnngs;  -.tor  of  tin  uitauiimae  of  zht  heart 
zhi  nti mzi  ffmaiteil .  “  assuredlT  w  e  vimii.- 

Eiim;.  uf  tin.: .  an-  »t  -.as  r.  £T«atJT.  ©,«n- 
oernmg  wm, v  *  art  jranp;  ’ .  i-c  iur>t : 
tot  e.. lurmuzi ems  an-  atlem-ais  ~ 1 
ihemseh  vs  a*  ine  mouth. ) 

Tins  is  a  :'.m— • vL  ana  hurtful  prachoe. 
Far. 

1-  Ii  is  Tain,  and  hath  no  effect.  We 
tnert-iy  sect  to  recommend  ourselves  lo 
"LLit  opinion  of  men;  bin  we  faii  iheraiii; 
for  our  v  .ird*  ceil  m  r>ehe£.  For  no  man 
if  looted  upon  as  a  c  ■  *d  yudgt  or  a  fsitb- 
fa  witness  in  his  own  cats-.  ;  a  rood  yudre 
ana  a  fahtrfal  witness  muss  tie  indifferent 
and  disinterested ;  but  evert  m»r  is  es¬ 
teemed  »  l»e  fav  ooraiue.  to  be  partial  in 
las  ojimiim  eanoeraing  himself;  t a  be  apt 
t  strain  a  jtonn  of  truth.  and  rurbt  in  pass¬ 
ing  testiaionx  or  sentence  up  cm  himself:  be. 
therefore.  mas  spe-aketh  uf  himself.  is  nol 
helieredL,  ins  wards  bare  m  rood  effect  on 
tin  nearer* :  h  is  true  w  Laj  me  Wise  Man 
observetL  ;  Must  t nil  }iri»ciaxm  every 

i>ut  ini  inn  enduest.  btti  a  futthfwi  fucm 
win  ccn.  jruL  *  **  r»tn  ii  it  tiurd  ic  tind  i»D€- 
^  L  ci,  il  nihking  rt^po n  ci r  ;»ufisiuc  jucuniitnii 
<'cjuc«nnur  lumseML  irffl  bt  fiLiiufuJ  &ud 

'  USL.  ia£U"^Ari  «u  «u.  rvL-H'.r^.  *t.o. . 1 

— -  1  ea.  il  usual  ’  nanl  a  ountrarr  effecu 
and  destroy  etL  tba:  w  iacb  ii  armetb  act;  fteif- 
cumruendatian  is  so  far  from  procuring  a 
u  i  «a  opinion,  tiur.  r  breedetb  an  ei-fl  one. 

!a>  t  a  ;ir-. ;ud)ft  arums:  wna:  is  said.  , 
as  jirocieednir  irtin.  a  sus;»ecied  witness;  I 
one  win  is  luaased  be  aedf-love  and  bribed  | 
ty  s*'if-nn erets  to  impose  upon  tbcm;  ,V«f 
/n  that  nmimeudeth  timtelf  u  ajijiruvetL* 

- '  is  fasti  dious  ;  a.-  unpsirtinauL,  msurni- 
fi:  uut.  aii a  insipid;  *  snendmp  time,  and  j 
n*-  atinc  tnuir  ear?  to  n.  nurn  >se;  me’  taae 

*  '‘Uf.  xi.  5S  XX  €.  'DCiir  xi:  1  esCor 

— •  *»  *  i  .  tr  1  Ji  eiy  -re  mac  — -c 


n  fvir  an  in;urr  to  suppose  tbem  so  went 
as  to  be  moved  by  such  words,  or  forced 

aw  a  rood  conceit. 

It  is  odious  and  iirndions :  for  *J]  men 
do  lore  tiiemselTes.  no  itss  rban  we  our¬ 
selves  :  and  cannot  endure  to  see  those  who 
airec:  to  a f  anee  themselves  and  Trim  in 

our  ojanion. 

it  prompted*  them  to  speah  evil  of  us  ; 
to  search  for  faults  to  cool  and  check  ns. 

it  is  tiierefore  a  preposterous  and  ram 
■way  tii  think  of  ramiae  credit  and  love: 
men  thereiy  infaui’nly  l.»se  or  depress  them¬ 
selves. 

Eif  aii  words,  those  which  express  our¬ 
selves  and  our  tninrs.  I  and  mine.  he.  are 
the  j-cast  i.itiasinr  te>  men's  ears. 

It  snoaein  canversanon ;  for  he  that 
loveth  to  sj»eak  if  hunseif  doth  ksast  love 
to  near  others  sjieak  of  tnemseives.  and  so 
is  not  atxetrtiwE 

If  a  man  have  vrcinhv  crualitiesi  and  do 

rood  deeds,  let  them  sneak  for  bim ;  tbev 
will  of  themselves  extort  commendarion ; 
:.n  silence  about  them,  nis  seeminr  to  ne- 
riect  ttiem.  wh:  enhance  their  w  .urtii  in 
the  opinion  of  men.  Pratmr  about  them, 
obtruding  them  noon  men.  will  mar  their 
credit :  inducing  men  to  t ninh  them  Oone, 
not  out  of  lore  to  virtnf .  but  for  a  vtra- 
iTjonous  desum.  Thus  did  Cicero,  thus 
nave  maty  others,  blasted  the  riciTT  if  their 
virtuous  deeds.* 

S.  buppoting  you  ret  the  belief  and  the 
praise  you  aim  at.  to  have  complacence 
therein  is  bad  «r  dangerous ;  it  is  a  fond 
sansfactaon.  it  is  a  vicious  pleasure :  it 
pufieth  uji.  it  iitfouletii. 

4.  It  is  against  modesty.  It  arguetb 
the  mat  hath  a  high  opinion  of  himself :  if 
he  believe  himself  what  be  saith.  be  bath 
so;  if  not.  why  would  he  persuade  others 
to  have  it  ? 

Modesty  cannot  w  ithout  pain  hear  others 
sj>eak  of  him.  nor  can  witn  any  grace  re¬ 
ceive  commendations:  h  is  therefore  great 
impudence  to  speak  of  himself,  and  to  seek 

praise. 

5.  We  may  observe  it  lo  be  a  great 
temptation  to  speak  falsely.  Men,  when 
they  affect  c.imuiendanon.  will  gladlv  have 
it  to  the  utmost :  are  loath  to  wrong  lhem- 
sejves,  or  t  o  Jose  any  thmr :  ther  wiiJ  there¬ 
fore  at  least  speak  to  the  extreme  bounds 
if  wnat  may  be  said  in  their  own  behalf  ; 
and  w  nile  Uiey  ruw  upon  the  extreme  bor¬ 
ders  if  truth,  ii  is  hard  to  stop  their  career, 
a.’  as  not  to  launch  forth  into  falsehood :  it 
is  nurd  to  stand  upcs  the  brink,  without 
falling  intc  the  ditch. 

’  -  ■'Bvm.  «.r  :  *m  a*r*  »  4ww:  -1  Clff  sdi.  3  J  ■;  JPi  IT, 
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It  is  therefore  advisable  in  our  discourse 
to  leave  ourselves  out  as  much  as  may  be ; 
never,  if  we  can  help  it,  to  say,  /,  mine , 
&c. ,  never  seeking,  commonly  shunning  and 
declining  occasion  to  speak  of  ourselves : 
it  will  bring  much  convenience  and  benefit 
to  us. 

Our  discourse  will  not  be  offensive ;  we 
shall  decline  envy  and  obloquy ;  we  shall 
avoid  being  talked  of ;  we  shall  escape  temp¬ 
tations  of  vanity ;  we  shall  better  attend  to 
what  others  say,  &c. 

If  we  will  be  speaking  of  ourselves,  it  is 
alio  wable  to  speak  sincerely  and  unaffectedly 
concerning  our  infirmities  and  faults;  as 
St.  Paul  does  of  himself. s 

There  are  some  cases  wherein  a  man 
may  commend  himself ;  *  as  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  to  maintain  his  authority,  to  urge 
his  example,  &c. ;  so  doth  St.  Paul  often. 
He  calleth  it  folly  to  boast  (because  gene¬ 
rally  such  it  is),  yet  he  doth  it  for  those 
ends. 

Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thine 
own  mouth  ;  a  stranger ,  and  not  thine  own 
Ups.1 

THINKING  OF  OURSELVES. 

Thinking  of  ourselves  with  glee  and  plea¬ 
sure.  This  a  great  nourisher  of  immode¬ 
rate  self-love ;  for  the  more  men  indulge  to 
a  gazing  upon  themselves  with  delight,  the 
more  they  grow  in  love,  the  more  passion¬ 
ately  they  come  to  dote  on  themselves. 

It  is  good  to  reflect  inward,  and  to  view 
our  souls ;  but  we  should  do  it  so,  as  to 
find  a  wholesome  displeasure  and  regret 
in  beholding  ourselves  so  foul  and  impure, 
so  weak  and  defectuous,  so  ugly  and  de¬ 
formed  :  if  we  do  thus,  we  shall  not  over¬ 
love  ourselves. 

Some  General  Remedies  of  Self-Love. 

1.  To  reflect  upon  ourselves  seriously 
and  impartially,  considering  our  natural 
nothingness,  meanness,  baseness,  imperfec¬ 
tion,  infirmity,  unworthiness  ;  the  mean¬ 
ness  and  imperfection  of  our  nature,  the 
defects  and  deformities  of  our  souls,  the 
failings  and  misdemeanours  of  our  lives. 
He  that  doeth  this  cannot  surely  find  him¬ 
self  lovely,  and  must  therefore  take  it  for 
very  absurd  to  dote  on  himself.  He  will 
rather  be  induced  to  dislike,  despise,  abhor 
and  loathe  himself. 

2.  To  consider  the  loveliness  of  other 
be:ngs  superior  to  us,  comparing  them 
with  ourselves,  and  observing  how  verv 
far  in'texeellency,  worth,  and  beauty,  they 

•  Plut.  rif  Ti:  !J f-711  irsCuViiS. 

'  2  Cor.  xii.  j ;  xi  30.  1  ITuv.  xjtvii.  2. 


transcend  us ;  which  if  we  do,  we  must 
appear  no  fit  objects  of  love,  we  must  be 
checked  in  our  dotage,  and  diverted  from 
this  fond  affection  to  ourselves.  It  cannot 
but  dazzle  our  eyes  and  dull  our  affections 
to  ourselves. 

If  we  view  the  qualities  and  examples  of 
other  men,  who  in  worth,  in  wisdom,  in 
virtue,  and  piety,  do  far  excel  us  ;  their 
noble  endowments,  their  heroical  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  what  they  have  done  and  suffered 
in  obedience  to  God  (their  strict  temper¬ 
ance  and  austerity,  their  laborious  indus¬ 
try,  their  self-denial,  their  patience,  &c.) 
how  can  we  but  in  comparison  despise  and 
loathe  ourselves  ? 

If  we  consider  the  blessed  angels  and 
saints  in  glory  and  bliss ;  their  purity,  their 
humility,  their  obedience ;  how  can  we 
think  of  ourselves  without  contempt  and 
abhorrence  ? 

Especially  if  we  contemplate  the  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  purity,  the  majesty  of  God ;  how 
must  this  infinitely  debase  us  in  our  opinion 
concerning  ourselves,  and  consequently 
diminish  our  fond  affection  toward  things 
so  vile  and  unworthy  ? 

3.  To  study  the  acquisition  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  charity  toward  God  and  our  neigh¬ 
bour.  This  will  employ  and  transfer  our 
affections ;  these  drawing  our  souls  out¬ 
ward,  and  settling  them  upon  other  objects, 
will  abolish  or  abate  the  perverse  love  to¬ 
ward  ourselves. 

4.  To  consider,  that  we  do  owe  all  we 
are  and  have  to  the  free  bounty  and  grace 
of  God :  hence  we  shall  see  that  nothing 
of  esteem  or  affection  is  due  to  ourselves  ; 
but  all  to  him,  who  is  the  Fountain  and  Au¬ 
thor  of  all  our  good. 

5.  To  direct  our  minds  wholly  toward 
those  things  which  rational  self-love  re- 
quireth  us  to  regard  and  seek ;  to  concern 
ourselves  in  getting  virtue,  in  performing 
our  duty,  in  promoting  our  salvation,  and 
arriving  to  happiness  :  this  will  divert  us 
from  vanity;  a  sober  self-love  will  stifle 
the  other  fond  self-love. 


SERMON  LXIV. 

PROVIDE  THINGS  HONEST  IN  THE  SIGHT  OF 
ALL  MEN. 

Rom.  xii.  17.  —  Provide  things  honest  in 
the  sight  of  all  men. 

T he  world  apparently  is  come  to  that  pass, 
that  men  commonly  are  afraid  or  ashamed 
of  religious  practice,  hardly  daring  to  own 
their  Maker  by  a  conscientious  observance 
of  his  laws.  While  profaneness  and  wicked- 
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ness  are  grown  outrageously  bold,  so  that 
many  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom ; a  piety 
and  virtue  are  become  pitifully  bashful,  so 
that  how  few  have  the  heart  and  the  face 
openly  to  maintain  a  due  regard  to  them  ! 
Men  in  nothing  appear  so  reserved  and  shy 
as  in  avowing  their  conscience,  in  discover¬ 
ing  a  sense  of  their  duty,  in  expressing 
any  fear  of  God,  any  love  of  goodness,  any 
concern  for  their  own  soul.  It  is  wisdom, 
as  they  conceive,  to  compound  with  God, 
and  to  collude  with  the  world;  reserving 
for  God  some  place  in  their  heart,  or  yield¬ 
ing  unto  him  some  private  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ;  while  in  their  public  demeanour 
they  conform  to  the  world,  in  commission 
of  sin,  or  neglect  of  their  duty:  supposing 
that  God  maybe  satisfied  with  the  invisible 
part  of  his  service,  while  men  are  gratified 
by  visible  compliance  with  their  ungracious 
humours. 

Such  proceeding  is  built  on  divers  very 
fallacious,  absurd,  and  inconsistent  grounds 
or  pretences  ;  whereby  men  egregiously  do 
abuse  themselves,  and  would  impose  on 
others;  namely  these,  and  the  like. 

They  would  not,  by  a  fair  show  and  sem¬ 
blance  of  piety,  give  cause  to  be  taken  for 
hypocrites  ;  whereas,  by  dissembling  their 
conscience,  and  seeming  to  have  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes ,  they  incur  an  hypo¬ 
crisy  no  less  criminal  in  nature,  but  far 
more  dangerous  in  consequence,  than  is 
that  which  they  pretend  to  decline. 

They  would  not  be  apprehended  vain¬ 
glorious  for  affecting  to  serve  God  in  the 
v  iew  of  men ;  whereas  often  at  the  bottom 
of  their  demeanour  a  most  wretched  and 
worse  than  pharisaical  vain-glory  doth  lie ; 
they  forbearing  the  performance  of  their 
duty  merely  to  shun  the  censure  or  to  gain 
the  respect  of  the  vilest  and  vainest  per¬ 
sons. 

They  would  be  deemed  exceedingly  ho¬ 
nest  and  sincere,  because  forsooth  all  their 
piety  is  cordial,  pure,  and  void  of  sinister 
regards  to  popular  esteem ;  whereas  par¬ 
tial  integrity  is  gross  nonsense ;  whereas  no 
pretence  can  be  more  vain,  than  that  we 
hold  a  faithful  friendship  or  hearty  respect 
for  God,  whom  we  openly  disclaim  or  dis¬ 
regard  ;  whereas  also  it  is  easily  discernible, 
that  although  their  piety  is  not,  yet  their 
impiety  is  popular,  and  affected  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  with  men. 

They  would  be  taken  for  men  of  brave, 
courageous,  and  masculine  spirits,  exalted 
above  the  weaknesses  of  superstition  and 
scrupulosity ;  whereas,  indeed,  out  of  the 
basest  cowardice,  and  a  dread  to  offend 
*  Isa.  iii.  9. 
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sorry  people,  they  have  not  a  heart  to  act 
according  to  their  duty,  their  judgment, 
their  best  interest. 

They  would  seem  very  modest  in  con¬ 
cealing  their  virtue ;  while  yet  they  are 
most  impudent  in  disclosing  their  want  of 
conscience  ;  while  they  are  so  presumptu¬ 
ous  toward  God,  as  to  provoke  him  to  his 
face  by  their  disobedience ; b  while  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  wrong  and  scandalize 
their  brethren  by  their  ill  behaviour. 

They  would  not  be  uncivil  or  discour¬ 
teous  in  thwarting  the  mind  and  pleasure 
of  their  company  ;  as  if  in  the  meantime 
they  might  be  most  rude  toward  God  in 
affronting  his  will  and  authority  ;  as  if  any 
rule  of  civility  could  oblige  a  man  to  for¬ 
feit  his  salvation  ;  as  if  it  were  not  rather 
most  cruel  discourtesy  and  barbarous  in¬ 
humanity  to  countenance  or  encourage  any 
man  in  courses  tending  to  his  ruin. 

They  would  not  be  singular  and  uncouth 
in  discosting  from  the  common  road  or 
fashion  of  men ;  as  if  it  were  better  to 
leave  the  common  duty  than  the  common 
faults  of  men ;  as  if  wisdom  and  virtue 
were  ever  the  most  vulgar  things ;  as  if  the 
way  to  heaven  were  the  broadest,  and  the 
most  beaten  way  ;  as  if  rarity  should  abate 
the  price  of  good  things  ;  as  if  conspiracy 
in  rebellion  against  God  might  justify  or 
excuse  the  fact ;  as  if  it  were  advisable  to 
march  to  hell  in  a  troop,  or  comfortable  to 
lie  there  for  ever  among  the  damned  crew 
of  associates  in  wickedness. 

They  cannot  endure  to  be  accounted 
zealots  or  bigots  in  religion  ;  as  if  a  man 
could  love  or  fear  God  too  much  ;  or  be 
over-faithful  and  careful  in  serving  him  ; 
as  if  to  be  most  earnest  and  solicitous  (not 
in  promoting  our  own  fancies,  but)  in  dis¬ 
charging  our  plain  duties  could  be  justly 
reproachable,  or  were  not  indeed  highly 
commendable. 

These  things  I  may  hereafter  fully  de¬ 
clare;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  manifest  that 
such  a  practice  is  extremely  prejudicial  to 
religion  and  goodness ;  so  that  it  may  be 
very  useful  to  employ  our  meditations  upon 
this  text  of  the  apostle,  which  directly  doth 
oppose  and  prohibit  it. 

The  same  text  he  otherwhere  (in  his 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians)  doth 
repeat  in  the  same  terms  (only  inserting 
a  clause  more  fully  explaining  his  sense), 
backing  his  precept  with  his  own  example ; 
for  We,  saitli  he  there,  did  so  manage  the 
business  of  collecting  and  dispensing  alms, 
as  to  avoid  that  any  man  should  blame  us  in 
this  abundance  which  is  administered  by  us; 

'>  Isa.  Lxv.  3  ;  Jcr.  vi.  17  ;  viii.  12. 
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providing  fur  honest  things ,  not  only  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord ,  hut  ill  the  sight  of  men. c 

The  words  do  imply  a  precept  of  very 
large  extent,  and  touching  a  great  part  of 
our  duty ;  even  all  thereof  which  is  public 
and  visible;  for  which  we  are  account¬ 
able  to  the  world,  whereof  man  can  take 
any  cognisance ;  which  concerneth  all  our 
speech  and  conversation,  all  our  dealing 
and  commerce,  all  our  deportment  relating 
to  human  society,  civil  or  spiritual. 

I  shall  first  a  little  consider  its  meaning 
and  design;  then  I  shall  propose  reasons 
and  inducements  to  its  observance ;  then  I 
shall  declare  the  folly  of  those  principles 
and  pretences  which  obstruct  that  obser¬ 
vance. 

I.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  we  should 
have  a  special  care  of  our  external  demean¬ 
our  and  conversation,  which  cometh  under 
the  view  and  observation  of  men  ;  that  it 
be  exempted  from  any  offence  or  blame  ;d 
yea,  that  it  be  comely  and  commendable. 

The  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are 
notably  emphatical ;  we  are  directed  a-MMsA, 
to  provide ,  to  use  a  providence  and  fore¬ 
cast  in  the  case:  ere  we  undertake  any 
design,  we  should  deliberate  with  ourselves, 
and  consider  on  what  theatre  we  shall  act, 
what  persons  will  be  spectators,  what  con¬ 
ceits  our  practice  may  raise  in  them,  and 
what  influence  probably  it  will  have  on 
them.  We  should  not  rush  on  into  the 
public  view  with  a  precipitant  rashness, 
or  blind  negligence,  or  contemptuous  dis¬ 
regard,  not  caring  who  standeth  in  our 
way,  who  marketh  what  we  do,  what  con¬ 
sequence  our  proceeding  may  have  on  the 
score  of  its  being  public  and  visible:  we 
should  advise  beforehand,  lay  our  business, 
and  on  set  purpose  order  our  behaviour 
with  a  regard  to  those  to  whose  sight  and 
notice  we  expose  it,  foreseeing  how  our 
actions  may  affect  or  incline  them.  So  we 
must  provide;  what  things?  x.a>.k,  things 
fair  and  handsome  ;  things  not  only  good, 
innocent,  and  inoffensive  to  the  sight  of 
men ;  but  goodly,  pleasant,  and  acceptable 
to  well-disposed  beholders ;  such  as  our 
apostle  doth  otherwhere  recommend,  when 
he  chargetli  us  to  regard,  oV®  trip.**,  what¬ 
ever  things  are  venerable ,  oV®  <rfo<np,x»:.  what¬ 
ever  things  are  lovely ,  oV®  iufr,pa.,  whatever 
things  are  of  good  report ,  s”  t/;  traitos,  what¬ 
ever  things  are  laudable  ;e  and  when  he  doth 
exhort  us  to  walk  handsomely 

and  decently,  in  a  comely  garb  and  fashion 
of  life  ;f  this  may  add  an  obligation  to  some 

*  2  Cor.  viii.  20,  21.  * AuiUTrot,  Phil.  ii.  15; 

'A >iy%\r,Toi,  Col.  i.  22.  *  Phil.  iv.  8.  1  Rom. 

xiii.  13  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12. 


things  not  directly  prescribed  by  God, 
which  yet  may  serve  to  adorn  religion, 
but  it  cannot  detract  any  thing  from  what 
God  hath  commanded ;  it  doth  comprehend 
all  instances  of  piety  and  virtue  practicable 
before  men ;  it  certainly  doth  exclude  all 
commission  of  sin,  and  omission  of  duty, 
for  that  nothing  can  be  fair  or  handsome 
which  is  ugly  in  God’s  sight,  which  doth 
not  suit  to  his  holy  will. 

Such  things  we  must  provide,  *»«»■«» 
aviparav,  before  all  men;  not  only 
before  some  men,  to  whom  we  bear  a  par¬ 
ticular  respect,  of  whom  we  stand  in  awe, 
upon  whom  we  have  a  design ;  but  uni¬ 
versally  before  all  men,  as  having  a  due 
consideration  of  all  those  upon  whom  our 
deportment  may  have  influence ;  not  des¬ 
pising  or  disregarding  the  observation  of 
the  meanest  or  most  inconsiderable  person 
whatever. 

But  in  this  practice,  to  avoid  misappre¬ 
hensions,  we  must  distinguish  ;  for  it  is  not 
required  that  we  should  do  all  things  open¬ 
ly,  nor  intended  that  we  should  do  any 
thing  vainly  ;  but  that  we  should  act  con¬ 
stantly  according  to  the  nature  and  reason 
of  things,  with  upright  and  pure  intention : 
the  apostle  doth  not  mean  that  in  our  prac¬ 
tice  we  should  resemble  the  Pharisees, 
whom  our  Lord  reproveth  for  doing  their 
alms  before  men ,  for  loving  to  pray  standing 
in  the  synagogues ,  for  doing  all  their  works 
to  be  seen  of  men ;  performing  those  acts 
of  piety  openly  in  the  comers  of  the  street , 
which  should  have  been  done  secretly  in 
the  closet ; e  and  so  doing  them  out  of  va¬ 
nity  and  ambitious  design,  to  procure  the 
good  opinion  and  praise  of  men  :  he  doth 
not  intend  that  we  should  assume  a  formal 
garb  of  singular  virtue  ;  that  we  should 
aim  to  seem  better  than  we  are,  counter¬ 
feiting  any  point  of  religion  or  virtue ;  that 
we  should  affect  to  appear  even  as  good  as 
we  are,  exposing  all  our  piety  to  common 
view ;  that  we  should  sound  a  trumpet  be¬ 
fore  as,h  making  an  ostentation  of  any  good 
deeds,  catching  at  reputation  or  applause 
for  them  ;  that  we  should  do  any  commen¬ 
dable  thing  chiefly  to  obtain  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  world,  or  to  escape  its  censure: 
infinitely  far  it  was  from  the  apostle’s  in¬ 
tention,  that  we  should  be  like  those  whited 
sepulchres ,  which  appear  beautiful  outward , 
but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and 
all  uncleanness ;  that  is,  like  those  Phari. 
sees,  who  did  outwardly  appear  righteous , 
but  within  were  full  of  hypocrisy  and  ini¬ 
quity:1  No; 

s  Matt.  vi.  1,5;  xxiii.  5.  i>  Matt.  ,vi.  2. 
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In  some  eases  we  must  be  reserved,  and 
keep  our  virtue  close  to  ourselves;  and 
ever  under  a  fair  show  there  must  be  a 
real  substance  of  good,  together  with  an 
honest  intention  of  heart ;  *  a  good  con¬ 
science  must  always  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a 
good  conversation;  the  outside  must  be 
good,  but  the  best  side  must  be  inward ; 
we  must  endeavour  to  sanctify  our  life  and 
conversation,  but  we  must  especially  labour 
to  purify  our  hearts  and  affections. 

Join  the  precept  with  others  duly  limit¬ 
ing  it,  and  it  doth  import,  that  with  pure 
sincerity  and  unaffected  simplicity  (void  of 
any  sinister  or  sordid  design)  we  should  in 
all  places,  upon  all  occasions,  in  all  mat¬ 
ters,  carefully  discharge  that  part  of  our 
duty  which  is  public,  according  to  its  na¬ 
ture,  season,  and  exigency,  that  is,  publicly ; 
not  abstaining  from  the  practice  of  those 
good  deeds,  which  cannot  otherwise  than 
openly  be  well  performed;  or  the  conspi¬ 
cuous  performance  whereof  is  absolutely 
needful  in  regard  to  God’s  law  and  the 
satisfaction  of  our  conscience,  is  plainly 
serviceable  to  the  glory  of  God,  is  very 
conducible  to  the  edification  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  or  which  may  be  useful  to  good  pur¬ 
poses  concurrent  with  those  principal  ends: 
we  should  as  good  trees  from  a  deep  root 
of  true  piety,  in  due  season  naturally,  as 
it  were,  shoot  forth  good  fruits,  not  only 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  but  savoury  to  the 
taste  and  wholesome  for  use  ;  J  as  St.  Paul, 
who,  as  he  saith  of  himself,  that  he  did 
provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men, 
so  he  also  doth  affirm,  that  his  rejoicing 
was  this,  the  testimony  of  his  conscience, 
that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  — 
he  had  his  conversation  in  the  world. k 

There  are  indeed  some  duties,  or  works 
of  piety  and  virtue,  the  nature  whereof 
directeth,  that  in  the  practice  of  them  we 
should  be  reserved ;  such  as  those  wherein 
the  world  is  not  immediately  concerned, 
and  which  may  with  best  advantage  be 
transacted  between  God  and  our  own  souls ; 
as  private  devotion,  meditation  on  God’s 
word  and  will,  the  discussion  of  our  con¬ 
sciences,  voluntary  exercises  of  penitence, 
and  the  like :  such  also  be  those  wherein 
the  intervention  or  notice  of  few  persons 
is  required;  as  deeds  of  particular  charity 
in  dispensing  alms,  good  advice,  friendly 
reproof;  the  which  sort  of  duties  our  Lord 
hath  taught  us  to  perform  in  secret ,‘  or  as 
closely  as  we  may;  studiously  keeping  our 
observance  of  them  from  the  eyes  of  men; 

*  Ti  au>  'ov  a.rXocc’TCttf — To  iu$v)/juv  a^oQv.Ti.  —  Ant. 
i.  $  9,  2,  §  5. 
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thereby  assuring  our  sincerity  to  ourselves, 
and  guarding  our  practice  from  any  taint 
of  vanity  or  suspicion  of  hypocrisy ;  as  also 
in  some  cases  avoiding  to  cause  prejudice 
or  offence  to  our  neighbours:  Take  heed 
(saith  our  Lord)  that  ye  do  not  your  alms 
before  men ;  and,  Thou,  when  thou  prayest , 
enter  into  thy  closet;  and,  Thou,  when  thou 
fastest,  annoint  thine  head  and  wash  thy 
face,  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast ; 
and,  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee 
and  him  alone. m 

But  there  are  divers  other  duties,  the 
discharge  whereof  necessarily  is  notorious 
and  visible ;  the  public  being  the  stage  on 
w'hich  they  are  to  be  acted ;  the  transaction 
of  them  demanding  the  intercourse  of  many 
persons,  who  are  the  objects  or  instruments 
of  them,  or  are  somewise  concerned  in 
them:  such  is  that  negative  duty,  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  nature  and  vast  comprehension,  which 
we  may  call  innocence ;  “  that  is,  a  total 
abstinence  from  sin,  or  forbearance  to 
transgress  any  divine  command ;  which  is 
a  part  of  Job’s  character:  That  man  was 
perfect  and  upright,  one  that  feared  God, 
and  eschewed  evil ;  °  the  which  duty,  being 
to  be  practised  at  all  times  in  every  place, 
cannot  avoid  being  observable. 

Such  are  also  divers  positive  duties ;  for 
such  is  the  profession  of  our  faith  in  God, 
and  acknowledgment  of  his  heavenly  truth, 
revealed  in  the  gospel  of  our  blessed  Sa¬ 
viour  ;  which  is  styled  confessing  our  Lord 
before  men,v  and  is,  as  St.  Paul  telleth  us, 
indispensably  requisite  to  salvation. 

Such  is  joining  in  that  public  adora¬ 
tion  whereby  the  honour  and  authority  of 
God,  are  upheld  in  the  world  with  seemly 
expressions  of  reverence  ;  the  which  is  to 
be  performed  solemnly,  and,  as  the  holy 
Psalmist  speaketh,  in  the  midst  of  the  con¬ 
gregation i.q 

Such  is  zeal  in  vindication  of  God’s  ho¬ 
nour,  when  occasion  requireth,  from  blas¬ 
phemous  aspersions,  or  from  scandalous 
offences  against  it. 

Such  are  justice,  equity,  fidelity,  and 
ingenuity  in  our  dealings  ;  meekness,  gen¬ 
tleness,  patience,  kindness,  and  courtesy 
in  our  converse  ;  peaceableness  in  our  car¬ 
riage,  and  charitable  beneficence  ;  the  ob¬ 
jects  whereof  are  most  general,  according 
to  those  apostolical  precepts :  That  our 
moderation  (or  our  equity  and  ingenuity) 
be  known  unto  all  men;  that  we  show  all 
meekness  to  all  men  ;  that  we  must  not  strive 

“  Matt.  vi.  1,  C,  17;  xvUL  15. 
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but  be  gentle  unto  all  men ;  that  we  be  pa¬ 
tient  toward  all  men  ;  that  we  pursue  peace 
with  all  men  ;  that  as  we  have  opportunity , 
we  should  do  good  unto  all  men;  should 
abound  in  love  one  towards  another ,  and 
towards  all  men ;  should  ever  follow  that 
which  is  good ,  both  among  ourselves  and  to 
all  men  ;  should  liberally  distribute  to  the 
saints  and  to  all  men  :  in  performing  which 
so  general  duties,  how  can  a  man  pass  in¬ 
cognito  ?  how  can  he  so  deal  with  all  men 
indiscernibly  ? r 

Such  are  likewise  gravity  and  modesty 
in  our  behaviour;  sweetness,  soberness, 
aptness  to  profit  and  edify  the  hearers  in 
our  discourse ;  moderation  and  temperance 
in  our  corporeal  enjoyments;  industry  in 
our  business  and  the  works  of  our  calling ; 
integrity  in  the  management  of  any  office 
or  trust  committed  to  us ;  a  constant  prac¬ 
tice  of  which  virtues  is  not  only  enjoined 
to  us  as  our  particular  duty,  but  for  public 
example.8 

Such  are  seasonable  defence  of  the  truth, 
and  opposing  of  error ;  the  commendation 
of  virtue,  and  reprehension  of  notorious 
sin,  with  the  like. 

Such  things  must  be  practised,  because 
indispensable  duties ;  but  they  cannot  be 
done  out  of  sight,  or  barring  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  men ;  they  do  involve  publicneos ; 
they  carry  a  light  and  lustre  with  them, 
attracting  all  eyes  to  regard  them ;  it  is  as 
impossible  to  conceal  them  as  to  hide  the 
sun  from  all  the  world,  or  to  conceal  a  city 
that  is  set  upon  a  hill;  for  nothing ,  as  St. 
Chrysostom  saith,  doth  render  a  man  so 
illustrious ,  although  he  ten  thousand  times 
would  be  hid ,  as  an  open  practice  of  virtue*  1 
Wherefore,  the  works  of  mercy ,  saith  St. 
Austin,  the  affection  of  chanty ,  the  sanctity 
of  godliness,  the  incorruptness  of  chastity , 
the  moderation  of  sobriety ,  these  are  per¬ 
petually  to  be  held,  whether  we  are  in  the 
public  or  at  home ;  whether  before  men  or 
in  the  closet,  whether  we  speak  or  keep  si¬ 
lence.  t 

In  the  practice  of  them,  it  is  true,  we 
mainly  should  respect  the  approving  our 
conscience  to  God,  with  expectation  of  our 
recompense  from  him  ;  not  being  much 
concerned  in  the  judgment  or  pleasure  of 

•  ?■'««'  rfi  *vrv{  ir.t rrt40»  troili,  *<x.  uvoittzi; 

XatBccm i  ut  rij;  iriiuiis. — Chrvs.  in  Matt. 

V.  16. 

t  Opera  misericordi®,  affectus  charitatis,  sanctitas 
pietatis,  incorruptio  castitatis,  modestia  sobrietatis, 
semper  hasc  tenenda  sunt ;  sire  cum  in  publico  sumus, 
sive  cum  in  domo  ;  sire  ante  homines,  sive  in  cnbi- 
culo ;  sive  loquentes,  sive  tacentes.  —  Auk.  in  Ed  1  • 
Joh.  Tract.  8.  ’ 
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men,  purely  considered  in  themselves ; u  not 
aiming  at  any  interest  of  credit  or  profit 
from  them  as  a  teward  of  our  work.J  We 
ought,  as  St.  Austin  saith,  while  we  do 
good,  to  be  seen,  but  ought  not  to  do  it  that 
we  may  be  seen;  the  end  of  our  joy,  the 
bound  of  our  comfort,  should  not  be  there; 
so  that  we  should  think  ourselves  to  have 
obtained  the  whole  fruit  of  a  good  work, 
when  we  have  been  seen  and  commended.  ||  No , 
whatever  we  do,  we  should,  as  the  apostle 
directeth,  do  it  as  the  servants  of  Christ, 
doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart ;  doing 
it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
men;  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  we  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance .T 

\  et  nothing  in  the  mean  time  should 
hinder  us  from  performing  such  necessary 
duties:  strictly  and  exactly,  with  our  most 
diligent  care  and  endeavour,  even  in  that 
light  which  their  nature  doth  carry  in  it. 

How  much  soever  of  our  virtue  or  piety 
out  of  humility  or  modesty  we  may  conceal, 
yet  we  must  be  careful  of  discovering  any 
vice  or  irreligion,  either  by  notoriously 
committing  any  thing  forbidden  by  God,  or 
omitting  any  thing  commanded  by  him. 

This  we  should  not  do  upon  any  terms, 
upon  any  pretence  whatever;  no  wicktd 
fashion  should  engage  us,  no  bad  example 
should  inveigle  us,  no  favour  of  men  should 
allure  us,  no  terror  should  scare  us  there¬ 
to  ;  we  should  not  out  of  fear,  out  of  shame, 
out  of  complaisance,  out  of  affected  pru¬ 
dence  or  politic  design ;  out  of  deference 
to  the  quality,  dignity,  or  authority  of  any 
person ;  out  of  regard  to  any  man’s  desire 
or  pleasure;  we  should  not  to  decline  of¬ 
fence,  envy,  blame,  reproach,  ill  treatment, 
or  upon  any  such  account,  comply  in  any 
sinful  practice,  waive  any  duty,  neglect  any 
season  of  performing  a  good  deed,  where¬ 
by  we  may  glorify  God  or  edify  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  or  promote  the  welfare  of  our  own 
soul. 

To  such  a  practice,  according  to  the 
intent  of  St.  Paul’ s  injunction,  we  are  ob¬ 
liged;  and  thereto  we  may  be  induced  by 
divers  considerations,  particularly  by  those 
which  we  shall  now  propose. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  the  public  is  the 
proper,  natural,  and  due  place  of  good¬ 
ness  ;  it  should  dwell  in  the  light,  it  should 
walk  freely  and  boldly  everywhere,  it  should 

X  - non  cum  fama  sed  cum  rerum  natura  de¬ 

liberandum  est. —  Sen.  Ep.  81. 

II  Si  times  spectatores  non  habebis  imitator*** ; 
debes  ergo  videri,  sed  non  ad  hoc  debes  facere,  ut 
videaris,  non  ibi  debet  esse  finis  gaudii  tui,  non  ibi 
terminus  hetitire  tuae,  ut  putes  te  totum  fructum  eon- 
secutum  esse  boni  operis,  cum  visus  fueris  atoue  inu- 
datus.— Ibid. 

u  1  Cor.  iY.  3 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4,  5  ;  C.al.  i.  10. 
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expose  itself  to  open  view,  that  it  may 
receive  from  rational  creatures  its  due 
approbation,  respect,  and  praise;*  it  by 
publicness  is  advanced,  and  the  more  it 
doth  appear,  the  more  beautiful,  the  more 
pleasant,  the  more  useful  it  is;  yielding  the 
fairer  lustre,  the  greater  influence,  the 
better  effects ;  thereby  diffusing  and  pro¬ 
pagating  itself,  becoming  exemplary,  in¬ 
structive  and  admonitive  ;  drawing  lovers 
and  admirers  to  it :  exciting  and  encoura¬ 
ging  men  to  embrace  it ;  wherefore  it  is 
very  absurd  that  it  should  skulk  or  sneak ; 
it  is  a  gr  at  damage  to  the  public  that  it 
should  retire  from  common  notice. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  it  is  proper  for  wick¬ 
edness  never  to  appear  or  to  show  its  head 
in  view ;  it  should  be  confined  to  darkness 
and  solitude,  under  guard  of  its  natural 
keepers,  shame  and  fear;t  it  should  be 
exterminated  from  all  conversation  among 
rational  creatures,  and  banished  to  the 
infernal  shades :  publicness  doth  augment 
and  aggravate  it ;  the  more  it  is  seen,  the 
more  ugly,  the  more  loathsome,  the  more 
noxious  it  is ;  its  odious  shape  being  dis¬ 
closed,  its  noisome  steams  being  dispersed, 
its  pestilent  effects  being  conveyed  thereby. 

Wherefore,  to  smother  virtue  (that  fair 
child  of  light.)  in  privacy,  and  to  vent  sin 
(the  works  of  darkness )  openly,  is  quite  to 
transplace  things  out  of  their  natural  situa¬ 
tion  and  order  ;  "  according  to  which  w  e 
are  taught  by  our  Lord,  that  he  that  doeth 
truth  cometh  to  the  light ,  that  his  deeds  may 
he  manifest;  and  by  St.  Paul,  that  every 
one  who  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light ,  neither 
cometh  he  to  the  light ,  lest  his  deeds  should 
be  reproved :x  so  indeed  it  is,  and  will  be, 
where  conscience  retaineth  its  due  sway 
and  force ;  where  a  due  respect  and  reve¬ 
rence  are  preserved  for  goodness. 

As  that  any  good  cometh  from  detection 
of  sin  is  an  accidental  advantage ;  so  that 
anv  mischief  doth  ever  follow  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  virtue  is  an  unnatural  abuse ; 
the  which  may  well  be  prevented:  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  acting  any  good  most 
evidently,  if  we  do  withal  act  sincerely, 
having  purified  our  hearts  from  dishonest 
intention  and  from  ambitious  vanity ;  the 
fear  of  which  should  not  wholly  drive  vir¬ 
tue  under  the  hatches  and  bring  vice  upon 
the  stage.  Cut, 

2.  We  should  consider,  that  we  cannot 
really  in  any  competent  or  tolerable  mea- 

■  Bona  conscientia  prodire  vult  et  conspici,  ipsas 
no(  u  tiatenebras  timet. —  Sen.  Ep.  27. 

|  (Mn no  malum  aut  timore  aut  pudore  natura  per- 
fudit.—  Tcrt.  Apot.  cap.  1,  Job  xxiv.  13-17. 
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sure  be  good  men,  without  approving  our¬ 
selves  such  in  our  conversation  before  men. 

Whatever  may  be  pretended,  it  com¬ 
monly  doth  happen,  and  it  ever  is  to  be 
suspected,  that  the  invisible  piety  which  is 
not  aecomp.'.nied  with  visible  conscientious¬ 
ness  is  false,  or  is  no  piety  at  all ;  or  that 
they  who  have  little  care  and  conscience 
to  serve  God  publicly  have  much  less  to 
serve  him  privately ;  or  that  such  as  betray 
a  scandalous  negligence  of  their  ways  will 
hardly  maintain  a  careful  watch  over  their 
hearts ;  for  the  same  causes  (be  it  profane 
infidelity,  or  looseness  of  principles,  or 
supine  ineogitancy,  or  sloth,  or  stupidity) 
which  dispose  them  to  disregard  God  and 
his  laws  before  the  world,  more  effectually 
will  incline  them  to  neglect  God  and  forget 
their  duty  by  themselves,  where  beside 
their  own  conscience  there  is  no  wdtness, 
no  judge,  no  censor  to  encourage  or  re¬ 
proach  them.  But  admit  it  possible,  and 
put  case,  that  sometimes  the  heart  and  con¬ 
versation  may  not  run  parallel ;  that  a  man 
may  better  govern  his  interior  thoughts 
and  affections  than  he  doth  manage  his  ex¬ 
terior  behaviour  and  actions ;  that  a  man 
secretly  may  cleave  to  God,  although  he 
seemeth  openly  to  desert  him  ;  yet  this  will 
not  suffice  to  constitute  or  denominate  a 
man  good ;  because  much  of  goodness,  as 
we  have  showed,  even  the  nobler  half 
thereof  (that  part  whereby  God  is  most 
glorified,  and  whereby  the  world  is  most 
benefited),  doth  lie  in  open  and  visible  prac¬ 
tice  :  that  virtue  therefore  must  be  very  im¬ 
perfect,  that  obedience  must  be  very  lame, 
w  hich  is  deficient  in  so  great  a  part.5 

As  there  can  be  no  fair  pretence  to  good¬ 
ness,  where  so  little  thereof  is  conspicuous ; 
so  there  can  be  no  real  integrity  thereof, 
where  so  much  of  duty  is  w’anting. 

Our  Lord  hath  taught  us,  that  every  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit;  and  St  James  saith, 
that  faith  is  showed  by  works;1  and  so  it  is 
that  a  man  can  hardly  he  good  in  any  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  without  appearing  such. 
Impiety  may,  but  piety  cannot  be  quite  con¬ 
cealed.  As' gold  may  be  counterfeited  (for 
all  is  not  gold  that  gl'istereth),  yet  true  gold 
always  doth  look  like  gold;  so  although 
bad  men  sometimes  may  seem  good,  yet 
good  men  also  must  seem  such,  appearing 
in  their  own  native  temper  and  lustre. 

Goodness  cannot  be  disguised  in  the 
shape  of  evil,  because  simplicity  and  inno¬ 
cence  are  essential  ingredients  of  it :  any 
mixture  of  notorious  sin,  any  visible  neglect 
of  duty  assuring  (yea  formally  making)  a 
want  of  it,  or  a  real  defect  therein:  it  may 

f  James  ii.  10.  *  Luke  \t.  44  ;  James  U.  18. 
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be  daubed  with  false  aspersions,  it  may  be 
dimmed  by  the  breath  of  unjust  and  un¬ 
charitable  censures  ;  but,  wiping  them  off, 
its  natural  hue  certainly  will  appear. 

Wherefore,  if  we  would  satisfy  ourselves 
in  our  own  consciences,  or  justify  ourselves 
to  others,  that  we  are  truly  good,  we  must 
(without  partiality,  or  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  public  and  private)  like  the  holy 
Psalmist,  have  respect  unto  all  God's  com¬ 
mandments;  we,  like  Zachary  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  must  walk  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless ;  we  must, 
like  David,  accomplish  all  God's  will;*  we 
must  observe  St.  Paul’s  rule,  to  abstain,  avi 
rxvro;  t Tbou;  vovr.ocu,  from  both  every  kind  of 
evil  and  every  bad  appearance .b  But  further, 

3.  A  great  care  of  our  good  behaviour 
before  men  is  necessary  in  regard  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God;  whose  just  interest  is  pre¬ 
served,  whose  due  homage  is  paid,  whose 
honour  is  promoted  thereby ;  the  same  be¬ 
ing  greatly  prejudiced  and  impaired  by  the 
contrary  defailance. 

It  is  a  clear  point  of  justice  toward  God, 
as  to  render  all  obedience  to  him,  so  par¬ 
ticularly  that  which  consisteth  in  an  open 
acknowledgment  and  service  of  him  ;  for  as 
he  made  and  doth  preserve  not  only  the  heart 
but  the  tongue,  the  members,  the  whole 
man,  so  all  must  concur  in  rendering  their 
tribute  of  reverence  and  service  to  him.c 

The  apostle  doth  prescribe,  that  what¬ 
ever  we  do,  we  should  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God ;d  and  well  he  might,  seeing  that  to 
glorify  God  is  indeed  to  execute  the  main 
design  of  our  creation,  to  apply  our  facul¬ 
ties  to  their  best  use,  to  achieve  the  most 
proper  and  most  excellent  work  whereof 
we  are  capable;  to  do  that  which  is  the 
worthiest  and  happiest  employment  of  an¬ 
gels,  which  all  the  company  of  heaven,  with 
most  ardent  desire,  with  most  zealous  am¬ 
bition,  with  restless  endeavour,  doth  pur¬ 
sue;  and  this  we  cannot  better,  we  cannot 
otherwise  do,  than  by  an  apparent  good 
conversation.  For, 

He  that  apparently  in  all  his  actions 
maketh  conscience  of  obeying  God’s  laws, 
thereby  doth  evidence  his  firm  persuasion 
concerning  the  existence  and  providence 
of  God ;  doth  adhere  to  him  against  all 
adversaries  of  piety,  and  all  temptations  to 
rebellion  ;  doth  avow  his  sovereign  majesty 
and  authority;  doth  yield  him  due  venera¬ 
tion  and  obedience;  doth  show  right  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  him,  and  just  affections  to¬ 
wards  him;  implying  that  he  doth  most 

*  TTojk.v  ri  BiJ.y.ujctk  uw.  b  (Num.  XV.  3f), 
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highly  esteem  him,  doth  most  heartily  love 
him,  doth  chiefly  dread  him,  doth  repose 
his  trust  and  hope  in  him  for  all  his  hap¬ 
piness  ;  hath  a  great  opinion  of  his  wisdom, 
a  great  awe  of  his  pow'er,  a  great  sense  of 
his  goodness ;  the  which  practice  is  in  itself 
a  direct  and  formal  glorification  of  God, 
in  his  own  person. 

He  also  thereby  doth  further  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  instructing,  exciting, 
and  encouraging  others  to  the  like  prac¬ 
tice  of  deferring  respect  and  service  to 
God  ;  for  naturally  men  have  such  a  ca¬ 
pacity,  such  aptitude,  such  proclivity  to 
religion  (or  to  the  acknowledgment  and 
worship  of  their  Maker),  that  when  they 
behold  others  seriously  and  earnestly  pur¬ 
suing  it,  they  are  easily  drawn  to  conspire 
therein,  especially  those  who  are  not  utterly 
perverted  and  corrupted  by  ill  custom. 

And  whereas  good  conversation  hath  a 
native  beauty,  affecting  beholders  with  de¬ 
light  ;  whereas  the  fruits  of  virtue  have  a 
pleasing  sweetness,  grateful  to  all  who  taste 
them ;  *  men  from  that  sight  and  that  sense 
will  presently  be  moved  to  commend  the 
wisdom,  and  to  bless  the  goodness  of  him 
who  was  pleased  to  institute  so  excellent  a 
religion,  to  enact  so  beneficial  laws,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  so  wholesome  duties  to  us :  for  when 
(saith  the  most  divine  Father  f)  an  infidel 
shall  see  thee ,  a  believer ,  to  be  Jca.TitrrccXfjt.ivov 
— staunch,  sober ,  orderly ,  he  will  be  astonish¬ 
ed,  and  will  say.  In  truth,  great  is  the  Godof 
Christians:  What  men  hath  he  made!  what 
persons  out  of  what  persons  hath  he  made 
them!  how  from  men  hath  he  made  them 
angels!  If  one  abuse  them,  they  do  not  rail; 
if  one  smite  them,  they  do  not  resent ;  if  ore 
injure  them,  they  pray  for  him  that  doeth 
the  offence ;  they  know  not  to  remember  ill 
turns,  they  skill  not  to  be  vain,  they  have  not 
learnt  to  lie,  they  cannot  abide  to  forsivear. 
or  rather  to  stvear  at  all,  but  sooner  would 
choose  to  have  their  tongue  cut  out,  than  to 
let  an  oath  slip  out  of  their  mouth. 

So  may  we  really  glorify  God ;  and  other¬ 
wise  than  by  open  practice  we  cannot  do  it ; 
for  glory  doth  require  a  public  stage ;  it 
implying,  as  Seneca  saith,  the  consent  of 
many  worthy  persons  declaring  their  esteem; 
it  being,  as  Cicero  defineth  it,  the  agreeing 
praise  of  good  men,  with  an  incorrupt  cd  vote 
judging  well  of  an  excellent  virtue.  % 

arznint  rlpuov  fiiv  XTVjfjui  tu  e%ovr/,  y.oktto v 
oi  Oioccuc  tog  i'TiTir/x*’VOO<ri. — lias.  Ep.  42. 
t  "O r«»  ytc {  otTurro;,  &c. — Chrys.  6'.  (p.  524.) 

t  Gloria  consensum  multoruin  cxigit — Consentiro 
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Wherefore  toward  our  being  enabled  to 
glorify  God,  two  things  must  concur  ;  that 
we  be  good  men,  and  that  we  be  openly 
such. 

That  we  be  good  men,  because  other¬ 
wise  our  commendation  will  have  no  worth 
or  weight ;  for  praise  is  not  comely  in  the 
mouth  of  sinners .*  It  is  no  ornament  to  be 
commended  by  ill  men,  to  whose  words  lktle 
regard  is  due,  little  trust  can  be  given. 

That  we  be  good  openly,  avowing  God 
in  practice  conducing  to  his  honour ;  other¬ 
wise  no  glory  can  accrue  to  him  from  our 
goodness :  we  may  serve  God,  and  please 
him  in  private ;  but  we  cannot  by  that  ser¬ 
vice  glorify  him ;  at  least  at  present,  and 
here  in  this  world.  It  is  true,  the  closest 
piety  will  yield  glory  to  God  at  the  last, 
when  our  Lord  shall  come  to  he  glorified 
in  his  saints ,  and  admired  in  them  that  be¬ 
lieve  ;e  but  to  design  such  a  future  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  God  is  not  enough  ;  it  is  our  duty 
to  glorify  God  now,  that  we  may  be  re¬ 
warded  for  it,  and  that  he  may  requite  us 
with  glory  hereafter. 

God  himself  telleth  us  in  the  Psalm, 
Whoso  offereth  praise ,  he  glorifieth  me;1 
and  how  can  praise  be  offered,  or  to  what 
purpose  will  it  be  offered,  otherwise  than 
apparently,  either  in  word  or  deed,  by  oral 
or  by  real"  expression,  to  the  ears  or  to  the 
eyes  of  men,  so  as  to  occasion  in  them  the 
production  of  worthy  conceptions  and  due 
affections  toward  God?  In  such  a  manner 
the  holy  man  did  offer  it,  who  said,  I  will 
declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren ,  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  I  will  praise  thee; 
I  will  praise  the  Lord  with  my  whole  heart , 
in  the  assembly  of  the  upright ,  and  in  the 
congregation : B  he  did  it  sometimes  with 
his  mouth,  which  is  a  notable  part  of  our 
conversation  ;  but  we  may  do  it  continually 
by  our  life;  for,  lie  (saith  St.  Austin)  who 
praiseth  God  with  his  tongue ,  cannot  do  that 
always ;  but  he  that  praiseth  God  by  his  man¬ 
ners  can  alivays  do  it.  f 

This  motive  is  by  the  great  masters  of  our 
Christian  practice  frequently  urged ;  for 

St.  Paul  wisheth  the  Pbilippians  h  to  be 
filed  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness ,  which 
are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God;  he  prayeth  for  the  Thessalonians,1 
that  God  would  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  goodness ,  and  the  work  of  faith  with 
power,  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

•  Non  est  speciosa  laus  in  ore  peccatoris. —  Ecclus. 
xv.  9. 

t  Uni  Dcum  laudat  lingua,  non  semper  potest ;  qui 
murilius  Deum  laudat  semper  potest. — Aug.  in  1  Ep. 
Jolt.  Tr.  8. 

*  2  Thess.  i.  10.  '  Psal.  1.  23. 

s  Psal  xxii.  22;  cxi.  1  ;  evil.  32  ;  e.x.  30. 
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might  be  glorified  in  them ;  he  particularly 
doth  incite  the  Corinthians  to  works  of  cha¬ 
rity,  that  by  that  ministration  men  might 
be  induced  to  glorify  God,>  rendering  him 
thankful  praise  for  their  beneficial  obedi¬ 
ence. 

St.  Peter  likewise  doth  exhort  all  Chris¬ 
tians  to  have  their  conversation  honest  among 
the  Gentiles ,  that  they  might  by  their  good 
works ,  which  they  should  behold,  glorify  God 
in  the  day  of  visitation  k  (that  is,  perhaps, 
when  they  carefully  do  view  and  reflect  on 
them.) 

Our  Lord  himself  thus  chargeth  his  dis¬ 
ciples  :  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works ,  and  glo- 
rify  your  Futher  which  is  in  heaven  ; 1  they 
did  observe  his  command,  and  the  effect 
did  follow,  many  being  converted  to  God, 
no  less  by  the  radiant  integrity  of  their  life, 
than  by  the  persuasive  efficacy  of  their  doc¬ 
trine  :  and,  In  this  (saith  our  Lord  again) 
is  my  Father  glorified,  if  ye  bear  much  fruit  :m 
what  fruit  was  that  ?  what  but  of  good 
works,  visible  to  the  eye  and  perceptible  to 
the  taste ;  otherwise  how  could  men  thence 
find  cause  to  glorify  God  ? 

In  fine,  this  is  declared  to  be  the  pecu¬ 
liar  design  of  our  religion,  or  of  the  whole 
Christian  institution ;  to  this  end  we  are 
made  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest¬ 
hood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that 
we  should  show  forth  the  praises  (or  virtues) 
of  him,  who  hath  called,  us  out  of  darkness 
to  his  marvellous  light;"  not  only  by  our 
profession,  but  in  our  practice  declaring 
his  goodness. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  stifling  our  vir¬ 
tue  and  conscience,  in  an  open  compliance 
w  ith  sin,  or  neglect  of  our  duty,  we  greatly 
shall  dishonour  God;  for  thereby  in  effect 
we  deny  him  and  desert  him ;  wre  injure  his 
majesty,  and  disclaim  our  allegiance  to  him; 
we  intimate  our  mean  opinion  of  him,  and 
small  affection  to  him  ;  we  betray  our  want 
of  reverence  to  his  excellency,  of  dread  to 
his  greatness,  of  love  to  his  goodness,  of 
hope  in  his  promises  and  gracious  overtures 
of  mercy,  of  fear  in  regard  to  his  severe 
justice  and  fierce  menaces;  so  immediately 
we  dishonour  him,  and  we  thereby  also  do 
countenance  disrespect  and  disobedience 
to  him ;  and  our  behaviour  tendeth  to  pro¬ 
duce  or  to  confirm  the  like  irreligious  dis¬ 
positions  of  mind  and  impious  practices  in 
others  ;  so  that  with  horrible  disingenuity 
we  cross  the  design  of  our  creation,  and 
violate  our  greatest  obligations  toward  our 
Maker. 

J  2  Cor.  ix.  11-13. 

11  1  Pet.  ii.  12, — irurxrrvie- 
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Indeed  what  greater  affront  or  more  hei¬ 
nous  indignity  can  we  offer  to  God,  than 
openly  before  the  world,  by  the  most  real 
expression  of  our  works ,  to  deny  and  disown 
him : 0  than  to  be  notoriously  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  avow  him  for  our  Lord  and  Mas¬ 
ter  ;  than  to  express  no  sense  of  our  duty 
to  him,  no  reverence  of  his  authority,  no 
gratitude  for  his  benefits  to  us ;  than  visibly 
to  prefer  any  other  consideration  or  worldly 
advantage  before  a  regard  to  his  will  and 
pleasure  ? 

In  this,  open  sin  doth  outgo  private  wic¬ 
kedness,  and  putteth  down  even  the  worst 
hypocrisy  (beside  its  own),  that  it  not  only 
offendeth  God,  but  sorely  woundeth  his 
honour,  and  exposeth  his  glorious  name 
to  contempt;  by  which  consideration  such 
miscarriages  are  frequently  aggravated  in 
holy  scripture :  so  in  the  prophets  God  com- 
plaineth  of  his  people,  for  having  by  their 
scandalous  crimes  profaned  his  holy  name 
among  the  heathen ;p  so  St.  Paul  expostu¬ 
lated  with  the  Jew,  Thou  that  boastest  of 
the  law,  through  breaking  the  law  disho- 
nourest  thou  God :?q  so  Nathan  told  David, 
that  God  would  punish  him,  because  by  his 
bad  deed  he  had  given  great  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blasphemed  But, 

4.  We  should  be  careful  of  our  good  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  sight  of  men,  that  we  may 
thereby  maintain  the  dignity  and  repute 
of  our  Christian  profession,  which  by  our 
naughty  or  negligent  demeanour  will  be 
much  disparaged  and  disgraced. 

Most  evident  it  is  to  reason,  that  a  visible 
practice,  conformable  to  the  rules  of  our 
religion,  cannot  otherwise  than  exceedingly 
commend  and  grace  it ;  for  how  can  the 
goodness  of  a  rule  more  surely  obtain  its 
due  commendation,  than  from  its  being 
applied  to  observable  practice  and  expe¬ 
rience  ? 

Assuredly  charity,  meekness,  humility, 
patience,  sobriety,  discretion,  and  all  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues,  as  in  themselves  they  are  very 
amiable  and  venerable  to  all  men,  as  they 
yield  great  benefit  and  much  pleasure  to 
those  whom  their  consequences  do  touch ; 
so  they  do  ingratiate  the  law  which  pre- 
scribeth  them,  they  bring  esteem  to  the 
principles  whence  they  are  derived;  he  (as 
the  apostle  saith)  that  in  these  things  serveth 
Christ ,  is  both  acceptable  to  God,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  men  ,*  as  the  follower  of  a  most 
excellent  rule. 

We  may  also  consider,  that  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  practice,  according  to  our  religion,  is 
a  demonstrative  proof  that  we  do  seriously 

°  Tit.  I.  IG.  **  Ezck.  xxxvi,  21  :  Tsa.  Hi.  2. 

’  H>'m.  ii.  23.  '  2  Saoi.  xii.  1 1.  •  Rom.  xiv.  18. 
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and  firmly  embrace  it,  or  that  we  are  hear¬ 
tily  and  steadily  persuaded  of  its  truth ; 
which  is  no  small  credit  to  any  profession ; 
arguing  that  it  hath  a  good  foundation  in 
reason,  apt  to  bottom  and  sustain  a  solid 
faith. 

And  as  thereby  we  pregnantly  do  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  ourselves  do  highly  value  the 
noble  privileges,  the  excellent  promises, 
the  precious  rewards,  exhibited  in  the  gos¬ 
pel  ;  so  we  thereby  do  breed  a  like  esteem 
in  others ;  upon  whom  the  authority  of  men 
apparently  virtuous  and  conscientious  in¬ 
fallibly  will  have  a  forcible  influence. 

Such  a  practice  will  have  a  great  stroke 
toward  evincing  the  truth  and  reality,  the 
perfect  excellency,  the  notable  strength 
and  efficacy  of  our  religion ;  plainly  show¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  name,  an  idle 
pretence,  a  weak  fancy,  a  dry  speculation, 
a  chimerical  dream;  but  a  vigorous  and 
masculine  principle,  able  to  produce  most 
worthy  fruits  of  substantial  goodness,  pro¬ 
fitable  to  men ;  conducible  to  our  own  wel¬ 
fare,  and  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

As  gallant  actions,  becoming  a  noble 
rank,  elevated  above  the  vulgar  level,  do 
illustrate  and  dignify  nobility  itself ;  so  doth 
a  worthy  conversation,  beseeming  our  high 
station  in  the  heavenly  kingdom,  our  near 
alliances  to  God,  those  splendid  titles  and 
glorious  privileges  assigned  to  every  faith¬ 
ful  Christian  in  the  evangelical  charter, 
render  our  state  admirable,  and  make  it 
seem  an  excellent  advantage  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian. 

Hence  in  the  apostolical  writings  an  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  evangelical  laws  is  so  much 
and  often  enforced  by  this  consideration ; 
for  upon  this  account  we  are  exhorted  to  a 
careful  discharge  of  our  duty,  that  we  may 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 
all  things ;  we  are  urged  to  have  our  con¬ 
versation  worthy  of  the  gospel;  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are 
culled,  to  behave  ourselves  as  worthily  be¬ 
come  th  saints 1  (that  is,  persons  instituted 
in  so  holy  a  religion,  and  designed  to  so 
peculiar  excellency  in  virtue ;  to  walk  as 
children  of  the  light'1  (that  is,  of  truth  and 
knowledge  revealed  from  heaven ;)  to  ivalk 
worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  us  unto  his 
kingdom  and  glory ;  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto 
all  well-pleasing,  beingfruitful  in.  every  good 
icork ; v  the  which  enforcements  of  duty  do 
imply  a  visible  practice,  producing  the  vi¬ 
sible  effects  of  ornament  and  credit  to  our 
religion,  recommending  it  to  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men. 

1  Tit.  ii  10;  Pliit.  i.  27  ;  Enh.  ir.  1  ;  v.  3;  Rom. 
xu.  2.  “  liph.  v.  a  *1  Thcss.  ii.  12  ;  Col.  i  10. 
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Contrariwise,  the  defect  of  good  con¬ 
versation  before  men  in  Christians  is  upon 
divers  accounts  disgraceful  to  our  religion. 
For, 

It  tempteth  men  to  judge  that  we  our¬ 
selves  do  not  heartily  believe  its  truth  or 
value  its  worth ;  that  we  do  not  approve  its 
doctrine  for  reasonable,  or  take  its  advan¬ 
tages  for  considerable ;  or  deem  the  name 
and  state  of  a  Christian  to  be  honourable ; 
seeing  we  are  not  concerned  to  own  them, 
or  do  not  care  to  engage  our  reputation  in 
avowing  and  abetting  them  in  that  way 
which  doth  best  Signify  our  mind  and  mean¬ 
ing:*  for  men  certainly  will  judge  of  our 
sense  not  so  much  by  what  we  say  as  from 
what  we  do ;  not  by  our  verbal  profession 
or  pretence,  but  from  our  practice,  as  the 
urest  ina  ication  of  our  heart. 

Wherefore,  when  they  hear  us  to  confess 
our  faith,  and  see  us  act  like  infidels,  they 
will  be  forced  to  esteem  us  either  for  sub- 
dolous  hypocrites  or  for  inconsistent  fools ; 
who  assume  the  name  of  Christians,  and 
pretend  to  great  advantages  thence,  yet  in 
effect  do  not  mind  or  regard  them  ;  highly 
commending  the  rules  of  our  religion,  but 
not  at  all  observing  them ;  greatly  admiring 
the  example  of  our  Saviour,  but  not  caring 
to  imitate  it ;  describing  heaven  for  a  most 
happy  place,  but  not  striving  to  get  thither 
in  the  sole  way  which  our  Lord  prescribeth, 
of  faithful  and  diligent  obedience  to  his 
precepts. 

Seeing,  1  say,  this  repugnance  between 
our  profession  and  our  practice  will  induce 
men  to  charge  us  with  hypocrisy  or  folly ; 
and  if  the  professors  be  taken  for  coun¬ 
terfeits  or  fools,  the  profession  itself  will 
hardly  scape  from  being  held  imposture  or 
folly. 

Our  religion  at  least  will  thence  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  censures  of  being  no  better 
than  a  fond  device,  and  a  barren  notion, 
impracticable,  ineffectual,  and  insignificant 
to  any  good  purpose. 

The  visible  misbehaviour,  I  say,  of  Chris¬ 
tians  will  assuredly  derive  obloquy  and  re¬ 
proach  on  Christianity,  if  not  as  bad,  yet  as 
vain,  impotent,  impertinent,  and  useless; 
especially  those  who  are  disaffected  to  it 
will  hence  take  advantage  to  insult  upon  it 
with  contemptuous  scorn:  To  what,  will 
they  say,  do  your  fine  rules  serve?  what 
effects  do  your  glorious  hopes  produce  ? 
where  are  the  fruits  of  that  boly  faith  and 
heavenly  doctrine  which  you  so  extol  and 
magnify  ? 

•  Ei  Zi  vie  O^.yxQri  ***%*(  *ri  a\9ft,a,,  i  raoZrti  fjU- 
»#»  i xi/Tc r  i/SAflt'J'fr,  u>J.e t  xau  rn 
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Whereas,  also,  bad  conversation  com¬ 
monly  doth  not  only  deprive  men  of  the 
benefits  which  our  religion  promiseth,  but 
doth  carry  with  it  hurtful  fruits ;  men  that 
see  or  feel  them  will  be  apt  to  impute  them 
to  religion. 

If  a  Christian  be  unjust,  censorious,  fac¬ 
tious,  anywise  offensive  or  troublesome, 
although  irreligion  be  the  cause  of  such 
things,  yet  religion  must  bear  the  blame, 
and  they  presently  exclaim, 

Quantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum. 

Whence  St.  Paul  (who  as  a  powerful 
instructor  doth  impress  matters  of  duty  by 
the  most  proper  motives)  doth  often  and 
upon  all  occasions  urge  this  consideration: 
he  chargeth  us  to  give  no  offence  in  any 
thing ,  that  the  ministry  (or  evangelical  dis¬ 
pensation)  be  not  blamed ,w  or  exposed  to 
the  censure  of  any  captious  Momus;  he 
biddeth  us  to  forbear  harsh  judgment  and 
all  uncharitable  dealing,  that  our  good  be 
not  evil  spoken  of; x  he  presseth  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  our  duty  in  each  calling  and  re¬ 
lation,  that  by  neglect  thereof  the  gospel 
be  not  defamed:  Let  (saith  he)  as  many 
servants  as  are  under  the  yoke,  count  their 
own  masters  worthy  of  all  honour ,  that  the 
name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blas¬ 
phemed;  and,  Let  women  be  discreet ,  chaste , 
keepers  at  home ,  good ,  obedient  to  their  own 
husbands ,  that  the  word  of  God  be  not  blas¬ 
phemed;  and,  I  will  that  younger  women 
marry ,  bear  children ,  guide  the  house  (so  as) 
to  (five  no  occasion  to  the  adversary  (that  is, 
to  persons  disaffected  to  Christianity)  to 
speak  reproachfully  (of  it : y)  which  dis¬ 
course,  by  clear  parity  of  reason,  may  be 
applied  to  any  other  state  or  relation. 

Now  seriously  what  greater  mischief  can 
we  do,  what  heavier  guilt  may  we  contract, 
than  by  working  dishonour  to  God’s  ador¬ 
able  name,  than  by  casting  reproach  on 
God’s  heavenly  truth,  than  by  drawing  a 
scandal  on  that  holy  religion,  which  the 
Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  to 
establish,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  salva¬ 
tion  of  mankind?  Surely  next  after  directlv 
blaspheming  God,  and  defying  religion  with 
our  own  mouths,  the  next  crime  is  to  make 
others  to  do  so,  or  in  effect  to  do  it  by  their 
profane  tongues.* 

There  remain  divers  arguments  of  very 
great  moment,  which  the  time  will  not 
suffer  me  to  urge ;  and  therefore  I  must 
reserve  them  to  another  occasion. 

“  2  Cor.  vi.  3,— "I»e  u.r,  1  Uom.  xhr.  16. 
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PROVIDE  THINGS  HONEST  IN  THE  SIGHT  OF 
ALL  MEN. 

Rom.  xii.  17 _ Provide  things  honest  in 

the  sight  of  all  men. 

I  have  formerly  discoursed  upon  this  apos¬ 
tolical  precept;  and  having  declared  the 
meaning  of  it  (briefly  importing  that  we 
should  have  a  special  care  of  our  external 
behaviour,  coming  under  the  view  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  men,  that  it  be  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent  and  inculpable),  I  did  propose  divers 
motives  inducing  to  the  observance  of  it ; 
but  divers  others  of  great  importance  the 
time  would  not  allow  me  to  urge;  I  shall 
therefore  now  proceed  to  offer  them  to  your 
consideration. 

I  did  then  show  that  a  regard  to  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  our  conscience,  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  to  the  credit  of  our  religion, 
did  require  from  us  a  good  conversation 
before  men;  I  now  further  add,  that, 

I.  The  real  interest  of  piety  and  virtue 
do  exact  such  a  conversation,  as  the  most 
effectual  way  of  upholding,  advancing,  and 
propagating  them  among  men. 

Example  is  a  very  powerful  thing  either 
way ;  both  for  attraction  to  good,  and  se¬ 
duction  to  evil :  such  is  the  nature  of  men, 
that  they  are  more  apt  to  be  guided  by  the 
practice  of  others  than  by  their  own  rea¬ 
son,  and  more  easily  can  write  after  a  copy 
than  by  a  rule ;  that  they  are  prone  to  imi¬ 
tate  whatever  they  see  done,  be  it  good  or 
bad,  convenient  or  inconvenient,  profitable 
or  hurtful,  emulating  the  one,  and  aping 
the  other ;  that  they  love  to  be  in  the  fa¬ 
shion,  and  will  go  any  whither  in  company, 
presuming  of  support,  defence,  and  comfort 
therein ;  that  they  will  satisfy  their  minds 
and  justify  their  doings  by  any  authority, 
deeming  that  laudable  or  allowable,  or  at 
least  tolerable  and  excusable,  for  which 
they  can  allege  precedents;  judging,  that 
if  they  are  not  singular,  they  are  innocent, 
or  however  not  very  culpable  ;  that  hardly 
they  will  undertake  any  thing  without  coun¬ 
tenance,  whereby  their  modesty  is  in  some 
measure  secured,  and  partners  engaged  to 
bear  a  share  with  them  in  the  censure  to 
which  their  deportment  is  liable.  Hence  a 
visible  good  conversation  will  have  a  great 
efficacy  toward  the  promotion  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  goodness;  the  authority  of  that  being 
adjoined  to  the  native  worth  and  beauty, 
to  the  rational  plausibility,  to  the  sensible 
benefit  of  virtue,  will  cogently  draw  men 
to  it ;  it  will  be  a  clear  pattern,  whereby 
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they  shall  be  informed  what  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  and  what  they  are  able  to  perform; 
it  will  be  a  notable  spur,  smartly  exciting 
them  to  mind  and  pursue  their  duty ;  it 
will  be  a  vigorous  incentive,  inflaming  their 
courage,  and  provoking  an  emulation  to  do 
well. 

The  visible  succour  and  countenance  of 
many,  espousing  the  cause  of  goodness  by 
their  practice,  will  assuredly  bring  it  into 
request  and  vogue,  and  thence  into  current 
use  and  fashion ;  so  just  a  cause  cannot  fail 
to  prosper,  having  any  reasonable  forces  to 
maintain  it;  it  will  have  great  strength, 
great  boldness  and  assurance,  when  a  con¬ 
siderable  party  doth  appear  engaged  on  its 
side. 

Yea,  sometimes  even  the  example  of  a 
few  will  do  it  great  service ;  the  rarity 
giving  a  special  lustre  to  their  virtue,  and 
rendering  it  more  notable;  according  to 
that  intimation  of  the  apostle,  when  he  thus 
doth  exhort  the  Philippians  to  a  cheerful 
and  forward  practice  of  goodness :  Do  all 
things  (saith  he)  without  murmurings  and 
disputings ;  that  ye  may  be  blameless  and 
harmless ,  the  sons  of  God ,  without  rebuke 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  gene¬ 
ration ,  among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in 
the  world.* 

A  good  conversation  doth  notify  good 
men  to  one  another,  and  draweth  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  combineth  them  in  a  party,  for 
the  protection  of  goodness,  heartening  and 
aiding  one  auother  therein. 

Such  advantages  goodness  doth  always 
need;  for  it  ever  hath  in  the  world  many 
adversaries,  striving  by  violent  force  to  beat 
it  down,  or  by  treacherous  fraud  to  sup¬ 
plant  it ;  who  use  their  authority  and  in¬ 
terest  to  suppress  it ;  who  by  their  evil 
example  do  seduce  from  it ;  who  labour  by 
detraction  to  blast  it,  by  scorn  and  reproach 
to  discourage  it,  by  divers  temptations  and 
baits  to  entice  from  it ;  who  combining  their 
forces  with  the  wicked  spirits,  and  with 
the  corrupt  inclinations  of  men,  do  raise  a 
mighty  party  for  wickedness. 

Wherefore,  to  balance  such  oppositions, 
goodness  doth  need  friends  to  maintain  it ; 
not  only  friends  in  heart,  or  secret  well- 
wishers  ;  but  open  friends,  who  frankly 
will  avow  it,  and  both  in  word  and  deed 
will  stoutly  abet  it. 

A  demure,  bashful,  timorous  friendship, 
will  rather  prejudice  than  help  it;  for  no¬ 
thing  will  more  animate  its  foes  to  assail 
and  persecute  it,  than  observing  its  friends 
to  slink  and  sneak :  when  good  men  hide 
their  faces,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
•  Phil.  U.  14,  15. 
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goodness,  then  bad  men  will  grow  more 
impudent  and  insolent  in  their  outrages 
against  it. 

Wherefore,  if  we  would  have  goodness 
hold  up  its  head,  we  must  openly  take  its 
part ;  if  we  would  not  be  guilty  of  its  ruin, 
we  must  stand  up  to  uphold  it ;  for  who¬ 
ever  openly  complieth  with  sin,  or  negleet- 
eth  his  duty,  may  well  be  charged  with  its 
ruin ;  since  if  thou  so  desertest  goodness, 
another  after  thy  pattern  may  do  the  like, 
and  a  third  may  follow  him  ;  so  the  neglect 
of  it  may  soon  be  propagated  until  at  length 
it  may  be  quite  abandoned,  and  left  desti¬ 
tute  of  support :  if  it  doth  not  thus  hap¬ 
pen,  it  will  as  to  thee  be  accidental,  and  no 
thanks  to  thee  for  its  better  fortune. 

The  declension  of  piety  is  not  perhaps 
more  to  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause 
than  to  this — that  men  who  approve  good¬ 
ness  in  their  hearts  are  so  backward  to 
show  it  in  their  practice ;  that  good  men 
do  so  affect  retirement  and  wrapping  up 
their  virtue  in  obscurity ;  that  most  men 
think  it  enough  if  in  the  cause  of  religion 
against  profaneness  and  dissoluteness  they 
appear  neuters,  and  do  not  impugn  it:  for 
if  in  a  time  of  infection  all  sound  men  do 
shut  up  themselves,  and  all  sick  men  walk 
abroad,  how  necessarily  must  the  plague 
reign  in  the  place  ? 

II.  Charity  toward  our  neighbour  de¬ 
manded  from  us  a  great  care  of  our  con¬ 
versation  before  men. 

The  law  of  charity,  which  is  the  great 
law  of  Christianity,  doth  oblige  us  ear¬ 
nestly  to  further  our  neighbour’s  good  of 
all  kinds,  especially  that  which  is  incom¬ 
parably  his  best  good,  the  welfare  of  his 
soul ;  which  how  can  we  better  do,  than 
by  attracting  him  to  the  performance  of 
his  duty  to  God,  and  by  withdrawing  him 
from  the  commission  of  sin  ?  And  how  can 
we  do  that  without  an  apparently  good  con¬ 
versation,  or  without  plainly  declaring,  as 
occasion  showeth,  for  virtue,  both  in  word 
and  deed?  how  can  a  shy  reservedness 
conduce  to  that  end  ?  what  will  invisible 
thoughts  or  affections  of  heart  confer 
thereto  ? 

It  is  a  precept  of  charity,  that  we  should 
pursue  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  an¬ 
other  : b  and  how  can  we  perform  that  duty, 
without  imparting  our  mind,  and  as  it  were 
transfusing  it  into  others ;  so  as  by  con¬ 
verting  them  from  error  and  sin,  by  in¬ 
stilling  good  principles,  by  exciting  good 
resolutions,  to  lay  in  them  a  foundation  of 
goodness ;  or  by  cherishing  and  improving 
the  same,  to  rear  a  structure  of  virtue  in 
Rom.  xlv.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  26. 
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them  ?  how  can  we  mutually  edify  without 
mutually  advising  virtue,  exhorting  to  it, 
recommending  and  impressing  it  by  ouy 
exemplary  behaviour  ? 

The  apostles  do  enjoin,  that  we  should 
exhort  one  another ,  and  edify  one  another; 
that  we  should  consider  one  another ,  to  pro¬ 
voke  (or  to  whet  and  instigate  one  another) 
to  love  and  to  good  works ; c  the  which  can 
nowise  be  performed,  without  expressly 
declaring  for  goodness  and  remarkable 
actings  in  its  behalf:  to  commend  and  press 
it  by  word  is  a  part  of  our  duty ;  but  not 
all  of  it,  nor  sufficient  to  this  purpose; 
especially  seeing  we  cannot  urge  that  with 
good  confidence,  nor  shall  be  held  serious 
in  pleading  for  it,  which  we  do  not  our¬ 
selves  embrace  in  practice ;  for  how  can 
we  expect  that  our  reason  should  convince 
others,  when  it  doth  not  appear  really  to 
have  persuaded  ourselves,  when  our  doings 
evidently  do  argue  the  weakness  of  our 
discourse  ? 

Words  hardly  will  ever  move  without 
practice,  although  practice  sometimes  will 
persuade  without  words  ;  according  to  that 
of  St-  Peter,  Ye  wives ,  be  in  subjection  to 
your  own  husbands ,  that  if  any  obey  not  the 
word ,  they  may  without  the  word  be  won  by 
the  conversation  of  the  wives ,  while  they  be¬ 
hold  your  chaste  conversation  coupled  with 
feard  (or  due  reverence  to  them.) 

Again:  We  are  frequently  commanded 
to  shun  the  giving  any  offence ,  or  the  put¬ 
ting  a  stumbling-block ,  or  an  occasion  to 
fall ,  in  the  way  of  our  brother  ;e  that  is,  to 
do  any  thing  which  anywise  may  confer  to 
his  incurring  any  sin :  the  which  precepts 
are  violated  not  only  by  positive  and  active 
influence,  by  proposing  erroneous  doctrine, 
evil  advice,  fraudulent  enticements  to  sin, 
or  discouragements  from  duty ;  but  also  by 
withholding  the  means  serving  to  prevent 
his  transgression ;  such  as  a  tacit  indulgence 
or  connivance,  when  good  admonition  may 
reclaim  him ;  the  omission  of  good  example 
when  it  is  seasonable,  and  probably  may 
prove  efficacious :  for  these  neglects  have  a 
moral  causality,  inducing  or  encouraging 
the  commission  of  sin  ;  our  silence,  our  for¬ 
bearing  to  act,  our  declining  fair  opportu¬ 
nities  to  guide  him  into  the  right  way  w  ill 
be  taken  for  signs  of  approbation  and  con¬ 
sent  ;  and  consequently  as  arguments  to 
justify  or  to  excuse  bad  practice,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  authority  and  esteem  we  have  ; 
which  ever  will  be  some  in  this  case,  when 
they  favour  the  infirmity  of  men. 

c  TlctpxKotSiiTi  —  i  Thess.  v.  11  ;  licb.  x.  -1. 

k  i  1  Pet.  Hi.  I. 

•  1  Cor.  x.  32  ;  viii.  9  :  2  Cor.  vL  3  ;  Rom.  xiv.  13^ 
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Charity  doth  further  oblige  us,  upon  just 
cause,  and  in  due  season,  to  check  and 
reprove  our  neighbour  misdemeaning  him¬ 
self;  for,  Warn  the  disorderly  (saith  the 
apostle ; )  and.  Have  no  fellowship  (saith  he) 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness ,  but 
rather  reprove  them ;  and.  Thou  skalt  not 
(saith  the  law)  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart, 
thou  shalt  in  anywise  rebuke  thy  neighbour , 
and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him : f  where  for¬ 
bearance  of  reproof  is  implied  to  show  not 
only  a  defect  of  charity,  but  hatred  of  our 
brother ;  and  a  good  reason  is  intimated 
for  it,  because  in  so  doing  we  suffer  sin  to 
lie  upon  him;  not  hindering  his  progress 
in  it,  not  endeavouring  his  conversion  from 
it:  but  reproof  is  an  overt  act;  involving 
somewhat  of  openness  and  plain  freedom, 
such  as  the  Wise  Man  doth  prefer  before 
close  good-will ;  for,  Open  rebuke  (saith 
he)  is  better  than  secret  love.e 

We  are  all  thus  far  the  keepers  of  our 
brethren,  and  it  is  a  charge  incumbent  on 
us,  by  all  good  means  to  preserve  them 
from  the  worst  of  mischiefs. 

In  fine,  there  is  plainly  nothing  more  in¬ 
consistent  with  true  charity,  than  such  a 
compliance  with  sin  or  neglect  of  duty  in 
the  sight  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  scan¬ 
dalous,  or  may  prove  contagious  to  him; 
for  how  can  we  love  him,  whose  chief  good, 
whose  eternal  welfare,  we  do  not  tender  ? 
whom  we  do  not  fear  to  seduce  into  the 
way  of  extreme  misery,  or  do  not  at  least 
care  to  lead  into  the  way  of  happiness  ? 
whom  without  any  eheck  we  can  suffer  to 
forfeit  the  best  goods,  and  to  incur  the 
saddest  calamities? 

Wherefore,  if  the  love  of  ourselves  and 
a  sober  regard  to  our  own  welfare  be  not 
sufficient  to  induee  us,  yet  a  charitable  dis¬ 
position  and  a  concernedness  for  our  neigh¬ 
bour  (for  our  brethren,  our  relations,  our 
friends)  should  move  us  to  a  good,  inno¬ 
cent,  virtuous,  fruitful,  and  exemplary 
conversation;  if  we  do  not  care  to  save 
ourselves,  yet  let  it  pity  us  to  damn  and 
destroy  others  by  our  negligence.11 

III.  But  if  charity  will  not  move  us,  yet 
justice,  exacting  from  us  a  care  of  our  good 
conversation  before  men,  should  constrain 
us  thereto. 

Exemplary  and  edifying  conversation  is 
a  debt  whieh  we  owe  to  the  world,  a  good 
office  imposed  on  us  by  the  law's  of  com¬ 
mon  humanity. 

When  without  our  own  hurt  or  incon¬ 
venience  we  can  do  considerable  good  to 
our  neighbour,  he  hath  a  title  thereto 

1  1  Thess.  v.  14;  Eph.  v.  11  ;  Levlt  x\x.  17. 

*  Prow  xxii.  5.  *  Rom.  xiv.  15. 


(granted  by  the  common  Author  of  our 
nature,  the  absolute  Lord  of  all  we  are  or 
have),  and  he  may  justly  demand  it  from 
us ;  as  we  in  like  case  might  claim  it  from 
him,  and  certainly  would  in  matters  agree¬ 
able  to  our  humour  expect  it :  wherefore 
seeing  good  conversation  not  only  doth  not 
harm  or  incommode  us,  but  is  most  bene¬ 
ficial  to  ourselves,  and  it  exceedingly  may 
benefit  our  neighbour,  it  is  most  just  that 
we  should  afford  it  to  him;  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  dealing  to  do  it;  to  neglect  it,  is 
a  real  injury  to  him. 

To  set  ill  example  before  our  neighbour, 
or  (which  is  in  part  and  in  effect  the  same) 
to  withhold  good  example  from  him  (for 
not  to  give  a  good  example  is  a  bad  thing, 
and  so  a  bad  example ;  this),  I  say,  is  plainly 
a  great  iniquity,  and  a  wrong  to  him.  For, 

Is  it  not  an  injury  to  offer  a  cup  of  poison 
to  any  man,  to  invite  him  to  drink  it,  to  be 
his  taster  of  it,  so  drawing  him  to  take  it 
off  without  suspicion  or  fear  of  deadly  mis¬ 
chief?  is  it  not  an  injury  to  forbear  warn¬ 
ing  him  thereof,  or  not  to  deter  him  from 
it,  when  it  standeth  before  him,  and  he  is 
ready  to  put  it  to  his  mouth  ?  would  not 
such  a  man  in  all  conscionable  esteem  pass 
for  a  murderer  of  his  neighbour  ? 

Is  it  not  a  great  w  rong  to  carry  any  man 
out  of  his  way  (out  of  a  right,  easy,  fair, 
and  safe  road)  into  mazes,  thickets,  and 
sloughs,  or  into  intricate,  foul,  dangerous 
by-ways?  Is  it  not  wrongful,  when  he  doth 
wander  or  err,  not  to  reduce  him  thence, 
not  to  set  him  in  the  right  way? 

Is  it  not  very  foul  dealing  to  bring  a  man 
to  a  steep  precipice,  and  thenee  to  leap 
down  before  him?  is  it  not  so,  not  to  stop 
him,  when  he  is  on  the  brink,  and  blindly 
moving  forward  to  cast  himself  down  head¬ 
long? 

If  these  be  injurious  dealings,  then  pal¬ 
pably  it  is  far  more  such  to  yield  any  en¬ 
ticements  or  encouragments,  yea  not  to  put 
obstructions,  if  we  are  able,  to  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  incurring  sin,  which  to  his  soul  is 
all  those  things;  the  most  baneful  venom, 
the  most  woful  exorbitancy,  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  gulf  that  can  be. 

We  by  sinning  do  not  only,  as  the  Wise 
Man  saith,  wrong  our  own  souls,'  but  we 
do  also  wrong  the  souls  of  others ;  drawing 
them  or  driving  them,  by  the  efficacious 
impulse  of  our  example,  into  mischief  and 
misery ;  for,  When  (saith  St.  Paul)  ye  sin 
so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their 
weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ :> 
he  there  speaketh  of  bad  example;  the 
which  he  not  only  affirmeth  to  be  sinful  in 
‘  Prof.  viii.  36.  I  1  Cor.  viii.  12. 
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regard  of  Christ,  but  calleth  it  sinning 
against  our  brethren ;  *  and  supposeth  that 
we  thereby  do  wound  or  smite  their  con¬ 
science  ;f  which  to  do  is  surely  no  less 
wrong  to  them,  than  if  we  should  assault, 
beat,  and  wound  their  bodies  ;  the  wounds 
of  conscience  being  of  all  most  grievous, 
and  producingmost  insupportable  affliction ; 
according  to  that  of  the  Wise  Man,  The 
spirit  of  a  man  will  bear  his  infirmities ,  but 
a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?  k 

Indeed,  by  thus  hurting  our  neighbour, 
we  do  him  a  wrong,  not  only  very  great 
in  itself,  but  such  as  may  probably  be  ir¬ 
reparable,  for  which  hardly  we  can  ever 
be  able  to  make  him  any  restitution  or 
compensation ;  for  a  better  example  scarce 
will  reach  all  whom  a  bad  example  hath 
touched ;  the  best  example  hardly  will  avail 
to  undo  that  which  a  bad  example  hath 
done ;  if  thereby  we  have  engaged  our 
neighbour  in  sin,  we  by  no  means  can  re¬ 
store  bis  lost  innocence,  or  prevent  his  say¬ 
ing,  Woe  be  to  me ,  for  1  have  sinned : 1  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  recover  him  into 
that  state  (that  sound  condition  of  soul) 
from  w hich  we  did  move  him ;  it  will  how¬ 
ever  cost  him,  if  not  a  final  ruin,  yet  a  sore 
repentance ;  the  pangs  whereof  no  compen¬ 
sation  which  we  can  yield  will  requite:™ 
the  wounds  which  we  thereby  do  inflict  may 
rankle  and  prove  incurable  ;  they  assuredly 
will  find  no  easy  cure  ;  they  must  however 
either  in  consequence  or  in  the  correction 
be  very  painful ;  and  they  will  leave  an 
ugly  scar  behind  them. 

The  injustice  of  this  practice  may  also 
further  appear  upon  divers  special  ac¬ 
counts. 

All  men  esteem  pity  a  debt  which  one 
man  oweth  to  another,  as  liable  to  grief 
and  misery  (the  obligation  whereto  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the’bowels  of  each  man;)  which  pity 
will  incline  to  succour  the  object  of  it  in 
danger  or  distress;  wherefore  every  man 
by  the  natural  law  is  bound  to  endeavour 
the  prevention  or  the  rescue  of  another 
falling  into  mischief ;  according  to  that  of 
St.  Jude,  Of  some  have  compassion ,  making 
a  difference ,  and  others  save  with  fear ,  pull¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  fire  ;n  whence,  to  draw 
men  into  sin  by  ill  practice,  or  not  to  re¬ 
strain  them  from  it  by  good,  is  unjust,  as 
a  pitiless,  hard-hearted,  cruel  thing. % 
Again:  All  men  hold  flattery  to  be  a 
practice  very  abusive,  or  more  than  simply 

•  O  yctf  cc/jACfreitvcuv  itrctv  l!3>j  rij>ec  'cfcoicc  etvroj 
olzobouxOt.erircu  ue  to  ret  airct  troiuv. — Const.  Ap.  D.  17. 

t  T lvtomtu  etir-jj*  rr,v  <rv*iibr,ert»  oterQuoC trctt - 

J  1  bum.  iii.  13, —  (His  sons  made  themselves  vile, 
and  lie  restrained  them  not.) 

k  Prov.  xviii.  14.  m  1  Cor.  viii.  11. 

1  Luin.  v.  16.  4  n  Jude  22,  23. 
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wrongful ;  as  with  injury  joining  contempt 
and  cozenage ;  taking  advantage  of  a  man’s 
infirmity  to  work  prejudice  to  him ;  it  is 
indeed  a  mischievous,  a  pernicious,  and 
wdthal  a  perfidious,  an  insidious,  an  en¬ 
snaring  practice  ;  for,  A  flattering  mouth 
(saith  the  Wise  Man)  work- th  ruin;  and, 
A  man  that  fiattereth  his  neighbouY  spread - 
eth  a  net  for  his  feet:0  but  flattery  is  not 
only  verbal ;  the  worst  flattery  is  not  that 
whereby  men  soothe  and  gloze  with  their 
lips,  encouraging  others  by  fictitious  com¬ 
mendations  to  persist  in  bad  courses ;  there 
as  a  tacit  flattery,  when  by  our  connivance 
at  sin  we  seem  to  approve  it ;  there  is 
a  real  flattery,  when  by  our  compliance 
with  sin  we  recommend  it  to  our  com¬ 
rades  ;  these  do  not  look  so  grossly,  yet  do 
insinuate  into  our  mind,  and  commonly  do 
inveigle  to  sin  more  effectually ;  men  being 
more  apt  to  trust  our  deeds  than  our  words, 
being  more  pleased  in  our  vouching  their 
actions  by  a  participation  in  them,  and 
running  a  common  hazard  with  them,  than 
in  our  straining  to  commend  or  to  excuse 
them :  whence  it  is,  that  gross  flattery  hath 
its  effects  chiefly  upon  simpler  folks,  but 
this  subtile  flattery  doth  often  gull  and 
abuse  persons  of  greatest  capacity, 

Again :  A  good  conversation  before  men 
is  a  part  of  that  due  respect  which  we  owe 
to  them.  There  is  a  regard  and  a  kind  of 
reverence  to  be  had  toward  every  man ; 
which  should  engage  us  to  behave  ourselves 
decently  in  his  presence,  signifying  a  con¬ 
sideration  and  esteem  of  his  person,  of  his 
opinion,  of  his  resentment,  of  his  affection 
toward  us :  to  do  any  foul  or  unhandsome 
thing  is  a  contempt  of  him,  a  rudeness  to¬ 
ward  him,  an  affront  put  on  him;  where¬ 
by  in  effect  we  do  slight,  disparage,  and 
reproach  him;  implying,  that  we  do  little 
value  his  judgment ;  that  we  care  not  for 
his  good-will ;  that  we  presume  he  hath  not 
the  sense  to  discern,  or  hath  not  the  spirit 
to  dislike,  or  must  have  the  patience  to 
comport  with  our  unseemly  and  unsavoury 
carriage.  And  if  to  do  other  unhandsome 
things  before  men  is  such  an  indignity  of¬ 
fered  to  them,  then  it  is  especially  such  to 
commit  sin  before  them,  which  is  the  most 
ugly,  the  most  sordid,  the  most  loathsome 
behaviour  that  can  be ;  there  is  no  defor¬ 
mity,  no  turpitude  in  nature,  comparable  to 
sin ;  nothing  so  offensive,  so  distasteful,  so 
abominable  to  a  rational  sense;  so  that  the 
Wise  Man’s  saying  is  very  true,  taken  any 
way,  lie  that  despiseth  his  neighbour  sin- 
net h : p  it  is  both  a  sin  to  contemn  him,  and 

0  Prov.  xxxi.  30,  Favour  is  deceitful.  —  Prov.  JLivi. 
28  ;  xxix.  5.  9  Prov.  xlv.  21 ;  xi.  12. 
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sinning  is  an  argument  of  contempt  toward 
him ;  nor  can  we  better  observe  St.  Peter’s 
injunction,  that  we  honour  all  men ,q  than 
by  forbearing  to  sin  in  their  presence,  out 
of  respect  to  them.  But  further, 

IV.  Let  us  consider,  that  a  good  con¬ 
versation  before  men  is  a  public  benefit,  a 
great  advantage  to  the  world  and  common 
state  of  men. 

It  is  not  only  a  good  office  of  charity  to 
this  or  that  man  ;  but  it  layeth  a  general 
obligation  on  our  country,  on  our  age,  on 
posterity  itself ;  upon  which  a  fruitful  life, 
an  exemplary  virtue,  may  have  notable  in¬ 
fluence. 

As  notorious  sin  is  a  plague  to  the  world, 
throwinginfection  and  death  about  it ;  pro¬ 
voking  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  thence 
deriving  vengeance  on  it;  so,  notable  vir¬ 
tue  is  a  general  blessing,  producing  most 
wholesome  and  comfortable  effects  to  man¬ 
kind. 

For  how  can  one  more  oblige  the  pub¬ 
lic,  than  by  conferring  help  to  uphold  the 
reputation,  and  to  propagate  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  those  things,  which  are  the  main 
props  of  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  standeth,  and  by  the  means  of  which  it 
is  sustained ;  than  by  preserving  the  virtue 
and  power  of  conscience,  which  is  the  band 
of  all  society,  the  guardian  of  faith  and 
honesty,  the  best  insurer  of  justice,  order, 
and  peace  in  the  state  (that  which  exalteth 
a  nation ,  and  established  a  kingdom ; T)  than 
by  producing  and  promoting  those  things 
which  certainly  will  procure  the  favour  and 
blessing  of  God  on  any  people  ? 

How  can  a  man  better  deserve  of  the 
world,  than  by  concurring  to  stop  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  sin,  and  the  overspreading  deluge 
of  iniquity,  together  with  all  the  lamentable 
mischiefs  consequent  on  them ;  than  by 
averting  the  fierce  wrath  and  severe  judg¬ 
ments  of  God,  which  a  general  prevalence 
of  wickedness  necessarily  will  bring  down? 

Most  men  pretend  to  be  concerned  even 
for  the  honour  of  their  country ;  and  how 
can  we  better  promote  that  than  by  check¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  sin,  which  will  not  only 
be  the  bane,  but  is,  as  Solomon  telleth  us, 
the  reproach  of  any  people  ? 1 

It  may  possibly  be,  it  hath  really  been, 
that  the  conspicuous  virtue  of  a  few  men 
(yea  sometimes  of  one  single  person)  hath 
leavened  a  country,  hath  seasoned  an  age, 
hath  imbued  posterity  with  an  admiration 
of  goodness,  and  with  an  affection  to  it. 
(One  man,  saith  St.  Chrysostom,  inflamed 
with  zeal,  may  suffice  to  reform  an  entire 

q  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  ’  Prov.  xiv.  .14  ;  xx.  28. 

•  Prov.  xiv.  34. 
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people.*)  So  amsmg  the  pagans  one  person 
did  set  up  the  study  of  morality,  and  wor¬ 
thily  was  styled  the  parent  of  (that  most 
useful) philosophy  ;f  whereby  he  did  exceed¬ 
ingly  benefit  mankind,  and  did  confer  much 
toward  preparing  men  for  the  reception  of 
our  heavenly  philosophy. 

Such  our  Lord  designed  his  apostles  to 
be ;  for,  Ye  (saith  he)  are  the  lights  of  the 
world,  ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ; 1  and 
such  in  effect  they  did  prove,  God  by  them 
(as  St.  Paul  saith)  manifesting  the  savour 
of  his  knowledge  in  every  place  ;  u  they  not 
only  by  their  heavenly  doctrine,  but  chiefly 
by  the  lustre  and  influence  of  their  holy 
example,  converting  the  world  from  im¬ 
pious  errors  and  naughty  practices  unto 
true  religion  and  virtuous  conversation ; 
they  did  lead  men  to  goodness  not  only  by 
the  ears,  but  by  the  eyes,  seeing  their  ex¬ 
cellent  life,  and  walking  as  they  had  them 
for  ensamples. v 

It  consequently  may  be,  yea  hath  been, 
that  the  singular  integrity  of  one,  or  of  a 
few  persons,  displaying  itself,  hath  appeased 
divine  wrath,  and  hath  staved  off  imminent 
ruin  from  a  people.  So  one  Noah,  publicly 
maintaining  and  preaching  righteousness ,w 
did  preserve  the  whole  race  of  men  from 
extirpation ;  so  ten  persons  avowing  right¬ 
eousness  would  have  kept  Sodom  from  that 
rueful  destruction ; 1  so  one  good  man  (no¬ 
tably  owning  God,  and  interposing  for  the 
concerns  of  piety)  might  have  prevented 
that  calamitous  vengeance  which  fell  upon 
Israel;  as  Jeremy  told  before,  and  Ezekiel 
affirmed  after  it :  Run  ye  to  and  fro  (saith 
God  in  Jeremy)  through  the  streets  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  see  now  and  know,  and  seek  in 
the  broad  places  thereof ,  if  ye  can  find  a 
man,  if  there  be  any  that  executeth  judg¬ 
ment,  that  seeketh  truth ,  and  I  will  pardon 
it  :y  and,  I  sought  for  a  man  (saith  God  in 
Ezekiel)  among  them ,  that  should  make  up 
the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me 
for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it, 
but  I  found  none ;  therefore  have  I  poured 
mine  indignation  upon  them:1  there  was 
then  a  remnant  of  those  who  closely  did 
serve  God  ;  and  perhaps  seven  thousand 
unknown  persons,  who  had  not  in  their 
hearts  deserted  religion ;  *  but  this  did  not 
avert  God’s  wrath,  or  preserve  the  nation 
from  captivity;  as  a  few  openly  professing 
and  resolutely  practising  goodness  might 
have  done. 

*  'Apxu  t7f  ‘Ttrueoj/jt.ivo:  oXoxXv.^o* 

QtotrctffvcLi  Zy,/ac*. — Chrys. 

t  Socrates  philosophise  parens, —  Cic. 

*  Matt.  v.  13,  14.  u  2  Cor.  it  14.  *  Phil.  iii.  17; 

1  Cor.  xi.  1  ;  iv.  16  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  7.  9.  w  2  Pet.  ii.  !>. 

*  Gen.  xviii.  32.  1  Jer.  v.  1.  1  Ezek.  xxil.  30. 

■  Isa.  i.  9;  1  Kings  xix.  14,  13. 
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Now  who  would  not  be  glad  of  being  so 
public  a  friend,  so  general  a  benefactor,  in 
performing  that  which  doth  otherwise  so 
much  become  him.  and  so  greatly  behove 
him:  yielding  him  the  best  ornaments  and 
highest  advantages  even  upon  his  private 
account?  who  would  not  be  ambitious  both 
to  oblige  his  country,  and  to  save  his  own 
soul  together,  by  a  worthy  conversation  : 

Assuredlv  nothing  can  be  devised  more 
conducible  to  the  effecting  a  reformation 
and  amendment  of  the  world  (and  conse¬ 
quently  to  the  prosperity  and  felicity  of 
mankind  here),  than  a  conspiracy  of  good 
men  in  a  frank  and  brisk  avowing  of  good¬ 
ness  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

V.  A  care  of  our  conversation  in  the 
sight  of  men  is  needful  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  good  name  and  fair  repute 
among  them. 

A  good  name  in  holy  scripture  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  special  gift  and  blessing  of  God, 
bestowe  d  in  recompense  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and  preferred  before  other  most  consider¬ 
able  gifts  and  blessings  concerning  our  ex¬ 
ternal  state ; b  for.  By  humility  (saith  the 
Wise  Man)  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are 
riches  and  honour;  both  are  the  rewards 
of  pietv  ;  but  comparing  them.  -1  good  name 
(saith  he'  is  rather  to  be  chos  n  than  great 
riches ;c  it  cannot  therefore  be  a  contemp¬ 
tible  thing,  nor  ought  it  to  be  neglected  by 
us;  for  none  of  God’s  gilts,  no  reward 
which  he  proposetli,  ought  to  be  slighted. 

Reason  and  experience  also  do  concur  in 
showing  tliat  a  good  repute  is  a  valuable 
thing,  not  only  as  a  fair  ornament  of  our 
persons,  and  a  commodious  instrument  of 
action  toward  our  private  welfare,  as  a  < 
guard  of  our  safety  and  quiet,  as  serving  | 
to  procure  divers  conveniences  of  life ;  but 
as  very  advantageous,  very  useful  upon 
moral  and  spiritual  accounts ;  qualilying  us 
with  greater  ease  and  efficacy  to  serve  God, 
and  to  do  good;  for  indeed  it  is  manifest, 
that  without  it  we  shall  be  uncapable  of 
doing  God  or  man  any  considerable  service. 

Wherefore  in  duty  and  wisdom  we  should  [ 
oe  careful  of  preserving  this  jewel ;  the 
which  we  cannot  otherwise  do,  than  by  i 
observing  this  apostolic  rule,  of  providing 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;  for  a 
good  conversation  is  the  only  guard  and 
convov  of  a  good  name :  how  can  men  con- 
ceive  good  opinion  of  us  otherwise  than 
from  a  view  of  worthy  qualities  and  good 
deeds  ?  They  may  charitably  hope,  but  they 
cannot  confidently  judge  well  of  us  other-  | 
wise  than  upon  good  evidence:  1  e  shall  i 

s  !  Chron.  nix.  12;  Eccl.  vi.  2;  (  Fed  vii.  I.) 
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know  them  by  their  fruits •>  (that  is.  by  ap¬ 
parent  works,  falling  under  human  cogni¬ 
zance),  is  the  rule  whereby  our  Saviour 
teacheth  us  to  distinguish  of  men,  and  to 
build  a  right  opinion  concerning  them. 
Honour  is  "the  shadow,  the  inseparable  at¬ 
tendant  of  conspicuous  virtue. 

A  good  conversation  will  indeed  com¬ 
mand  esteem,  and  irresistibly  extort  respect 
from  all  men. 

Wise  and  good  men  heartily  will  approve 
it,  and  gladly  will  yield  it  due  commenda¬ 
tion  ;  they  cannot  but  honour  it  whenever 
they  see  it,  as  best  suiting  with  then-  own 
judgment  and  with  their  affection.' 

Yea  it  will  procure  respect  even  from 
the  worst  men  ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  bad  men  really  do  or  can  despise  true 
goodness:  in  truth,  however  they  may  pre¬ 
tend  or  make  a  show  to  slight  and  scorn  it, 
how  ever  in  w  ords  they  may  flout  and  revile 
it,  yet  in  their  hearts  they  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire  and  reverence  it ;  although  their  w  ill 
mav  be  so  perverted  as  to  set  them  against 
it,  yet  their  reason  cannot  be  so  destroyed 
(or  natural  light  so  quenched  in  them)  as 
to  disapprove  it ;  they  do  but  vilely  dis¬ 
semble,  and  belie  their  conscience,  when 
they  make  as  if  they  did  condemn  or  con¬ 
temn  it:  -4s  (saith  St.  Chrysostom)  they 
icho  openly  do  flatter  ill  livers,  do  in  their 
'  mind  reprove  them;  so  they  who  envy  the 
workers  of  good,  in  their  conscience  will  ad¬ 
mire  and  approve  them:*  at  least  they  will 
do  thus  in  their  sober  mind ;  when  with  any 
serious  application  they  do  reflect  on  things ; 
when  the  eyeof  their  soul  is  anywise  cleared 
from  the  mists  of  lust  and  passion :  it  is  not 
to  be  heeded  what  they  say  in  a  fluster  or 
ranting  mood,  when  they  are  near  out  of 
their  wits,  and  have  their  judgment  stifled 
by  sensual  imaginations ;  but  what  they 
think  when  their  mind  is  somewhat  com¬ 
posed,  and  natural  light  doth  shine  freely 
iu  it. 

Indeed  such  wretches  really  do  most 
despise  those  who  consort  and  comply  with 
them  in  sinful  follies;  as  they  cannot  in 
their  hearts  honour  themselves,  so  they 
cannot  esteem  those  whom  they  find  like 
unto  them ;  especially  they  despise  those 
whom  they  observe  to  be  so  base  and  silly, 
as  against  their  own  judgment  and  con¬ 
science  to  fear  their  displeasure,  or  to  re¬ 
gard  their  censure;  looking  upon  them  as 
vassals  to  their  humour,  and  renegadoes 
from  their  own  conscience. 

■  Oi  ! »  rcZrt  vcuZtTif,  xotret  re  trmuy^’juxt 

Oxvuacctrt u,  xtu  ixcbiZctTcu'  irn*  *#• 

/.cizcoctrif  Tt i>(  it  xutjl  t#v»  hteepa.) 

— Lhrys.  in  Matt.  v.  |(i. 
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Moreover  a  good  conversation  certainly 
will  engage  Almighty  God  to  protect  our 
reputation,  and  to  confer  honour  upon  us. 
For  he,  as  Governor  of  the  world,  the  Pa¬ 
tron  of  goodness,  the  Dispenser  of  proper 
rewards  to  all,  is  in  a  manner  bound  to  en¬ 
courage  those  openly  who  visibly  do  own  him 
and  take  his  part,  who  promote  his  glorv 
and  interest,  who  pay  him  due  service  and 
obedience,  who  in  regard  to  his  authority 
do  faithfully  pursue  that  which  is  right  and 
good ;  he  surely  will  see  fit  to  repay  such 
in  the  same  kind,  by  openly  acknowledging, 
countenancing,  and  honouring  them:  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  hath  tied  himself  to  do  so  by 
his  express  word  and  promise:  for,  Them 
(saith  he)  that  honour  me  I  will  honour ; 
and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  es¬ 
teemed :f  he  said  it  in  reference  to  old  Eli, 
who  had  neglected  the  duty  of  restraining 
his  sons  from  sin;  which  is  a  case  very 
much  of  kin  to  all  neglect  of  exemplary 
piety.  And,  Whosoever  (saith  our  Lord) 
shall  confess  me  before  men ,  him  shall  the 
Son  of  Man  also  confess  before  the  angels 
oj  God :  but  he  that  denieth  me  before  men 
shall  be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God:e 
the  which  (one  most  comfortable,  the  other 
most  terrible)  sentences  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  He  that  confesseth  our  Lord  not 
merely  by  verbal  profession  (for  divers  such 
who  say,  Lord ,  Lord ,  he  will  not  so  much 
as  know  at  the  final  judgment),  but  in  real 
practice ; h  he  that  denieth  him,  not  only 
by  renouncing  him  with  the  tongue,  but  by 
disobeying  him  in  scandalous  conversation, 
bv  working  iniquity,  by  the  apostacy  of  bad 
manners. 

V  I.  Lastly ;  The  public  discharge  of  a 
good  conscience  will  yield  manifold  advan¬ 
tages  and  great  benefits  to  ourselves;  not 
only  as  good  (and  thence  needful  to  our 
salvation  and  our  comfort)  but  as  public ; 
some  of  which  I  shall  touch. 

Such  a  practice  will  much  secure  and 
strengthen  us  in  goodness ;  for  he  that  hath 
the  heart  with  resolution  and  constancy  to 
do  well,  notwithstanding  any  worldly  dis¬ 
couragement,  although  he  thereby  doth 
cross  the  humour  of  the  world,  and  incur- 
reth  the  displeasure,  envy,  hatred,  censure, 
and  obloquy  of  men,  he  thus  having  exalted 
his  virtue  above  the  favour  and  fear  of  the 
world,  hath  set  it  in  a  safe  place,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  impregnable. 

The  consideration  of  having  obtained  so 
happy  and  so  worthy  a  victory  over  the 
most  dangerous  temptation  (the  victory  of 
faith  over  the  world)  will  be  very  comfort- 

'  I  Sam.  ii.  30. 

*  Luke  xii.  8.  a  Jlatt.  vii.  22,  23. 
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able ; 1  and  the  sufferings  which  (from  the 
disfavour,  enmity,  and  opposition  of  men) 
do  attend  such  a  practice,  being  a  kind  of 
martyrdom,  will  yield  all  the  joys  and  com¬ 
forts  (together  with  the  hopes  and  rewards) 
of  an  heroical  patience. 

It  will  afford  great  satisfaction  of  mind 
to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  such  a 
practice ;  and  to  consider  that  our  resolu¬ 
tion  hath  engaged  or  confirmed  others  in 
goodness,  hath  preserved  them  from  sin, 
bath  withdrawn  them  from  bad  courses, 
and  saved  them  from  perdition ;  that  we 
have  been  instrumental  to  the  salvation  and 
happiness  of  any  soul;  that,  beside  our 
own  sins  (which  are  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  any  man  well  to  bear),  we  have  not  the 
sins  of  others  to  account  for,  and  shall  not 
be  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  those  whom  our 
neglect  of  duty,  our  compliance  with  sin, 
our  stupid  coldness  and  indifference  in  re¬ 
gard  to  spiritual  affairs,  our  dissimulation 
or  connivance  at  the  scandalous  violation 
of  God’s  honour,  and  transgression  of  his 
laws,  might  have  encouraged  in  sin ;  that 
we  are  not  liable  to  that  reproof  in  the 
prophet,  Ye  have  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  wicked ,  that  he  should  not  return  from 
his  wicked  way.i 

We  shall  highly  oblige  those  whom  by 
our  good  endeavour  or  example  we  shall 
convert  to  righteousness,  or  reclaim  from 
iniquity,  or  shall  anywise  stop  in  their  ca¬ 
reer  to  ruin  ;  who  when  they  shall  recover 
from  their  error,  and  soberly  reflect  on 
their  case  (when  they  shall  i.*uvvnpuv,  be¬ 
come  again  sober,  getting  out,  as  it  were, 
of  their  drunken  fit,k)  will  heartily  thank 
us,  w  ill  bless  us,  will  pray  for  us,  as  having 
laid  on  them  a  very  great  obligation,  and 
done  them  the  greatest  kindness  that  could 
be ;  so  that  they  will  be  readv  to  say  to  us, 
as  David  did  to  Abigail,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  sent  thee  this  day 
to  meet  me:  and  blessed  be  thy  advice ,  and 
blessed  be  thou ,  which  hast  kept  me  this  day 
from  shedding  of  blood: 1  this  will  be  the 
consequence  of  plain  dealing  in  such  cases, 
and  that  will  be  fulfilled  which  the  Wise 
Man  saith,  He  that  rebuketh  a  man.  after¬ 
wards  shall  find  more  favour  than  he  that 
fiattereth  with  the  tongue.m 

We  thereby  shall  escape  the  sore  com¬ 
plaints  and  fell  curses  of  those  whom  our 
naughty  or  careless  demeanour  hath  in¬ 
volved  in  sinful  practice;  for  when  their 
conscience  is  awakened  into  a  sense  of  their 
guilt,  when  they  feel  the  stings  of  remorse, 
when  they  perceive  the  extreme  damage 

1  1  John  v.  4.  J  Ezek.  xiii.  22.  k  2  Tim.  il.  26. 

1  Sain.  XXV.  32.  “  l’rov.  xxviii.  23 ;  xxvii.  G  ;  xix.  25, 
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*mi  wo  which  they  hare  incurred,  then 
will  they  discharge  their  resentments  of 
near;  uuuiust  those  who  have  -avwisebeen 
accessary  to  their  fall  into  such  a  condition ; 
then  in  their  :  inerness  of  soul,  in  the  agony 
of  their  sorrow  and  perplexity,  they  will 
be  apt  to  exclaim.  Cursed  be  the  day  that 
I  knew  such  an  one,  or  that  I  did  conTerse 
with  him.  who  did  betray  me  into  this 
plight,  who  did  inveigle  me  into  tempta¬ 
tion.  w  ho  did  not  pluck  me  back  from  that 
sinful  practice  by  which  1  now  so  deeply 
suffer ;  cursed  be  his  base  cowardice,  his 
fend  modesty,  his  affected  wisdom,  his 
treacherous  negligence.  Lis  unconscionable 
indifference,  his  impious  want  of  teal  for 
GcxTs  honour  and  charity  for  my  soul, 
which  did  keep  him  from  checking  me  in 
my  bad  courses  and  reclaiming  me  to  my 
duty  by  wholesome  reproof,  by  seasonable 
advice,  by  exemplary  practice  before  me: 
it  will  surely  be  a  great  comfort  to  us.  that 
we  Lave  not  given  occasion  for  such  com¬ 
plaints;  but  in  proportion  may  say  with 
St-  Paul,  J  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
men  ;  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 
you  all  the  counsel  of  God.* 

It  is  also  no  small  advantage  to  us,  that 
by  a  good  conversation  we  shall  procure 
the  t  articular  friendship  and  affection  of 
good  men  ;  for  it  is  that  which  discovereth 
good  men  to  one  another,  which  kindleth 
their  affection  toward  each  other,  which 
draweth  them  together,  and  breedeth  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  betw  een  them,  and  knitteth  their 
hearts  together  in  a  holy  love ;  from  whence 
they  come  to  enjoy  the  faithful  advice,  the 
kind  assistance,  the  seasonable  consolations, 
and  the  hearty  prayers  of  each  other ;  the 
w  Lich  creat  benefits  are  lost  by  concealment 
of  ourselves,  and  reservedness  in  doing 
good;  for  how  can  any  man  know  him  to 
deserve  love,  whose  goodness  is  not  dis¬ 
cernible? 


Such  considerations  may  induce  all  per-  ' 
sons,  of  every  rank  and  condition,  to  ob¬ 
serve  this  apostolical  precept,  so  far  as  their 
capacities  do  reach ;  1  shall  only  adjoin, 
that  it  especially  doth  concern  persons  of 
quality,  in  proportion  to  their  eminency  in 
dignity,  power,  authority,  reputation,  or 
any  j»eculiar  advantage,  whereby  the  be¬ 
neficial  efficacy  of  good  conversation  is  in¬ 
creased. 

Such  persons  are  like  a  city  sealed  on  a 
rr.yu.7jca*,  which  cxan.  A  be  hid;*  the  height 
of  their  station  and  lustre  of  their  quality 
do  expose  them  to  the  observation  of  all ; 
and  their  authority  doth  recommend  their 
practice  to  the  imitation  of  observers. 


*  A  XX-  X ;  ElfcL.  tH.  17 ;  xxjJ:  7.  “  Matt.  t.  14. 


Their  example  cannot  fail  of  having  a 
mighty  irduenee ;  its  light  doth  guide  men, 
its  weight  doth  sway  them;  it  doth  seem 
to  warrant  and  authorize  practice;  infe¬ 
riors  would  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  disco st 
from  it. 

They  have  not  the  temptations  which 
other  men  have  to  comply  with  sin  out  of 
fear,  out  of  complaisance,  out  of  design ; 
they  being  to  lead  and  give  law,  not  to 
follow  or  receive  it ;  they  being  the  first 
movers  in  conversation  ;  the  fashion  being 
regulated  by  them,  or  indeed  being  merely 
a  conformity  to  their  deportment. 

They  should  by  their  innocence  qualify 
themselves  to  reprove  others  with  authority 
and  courage. p 

They  in  gratitude  to  God,  who  hath  be¬ 
stowed  on  them  such  advantages,  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  employ  them  for  his  service. 

They  particularly  were  designed  aDd 
endowed  with  those  advantages,  that  by 
them  they  might  countenance,  might  en¬ 
courage,  might  reward,  might  by  all  means 
promote  goodness  in  the  world. q 

They  accordingly  are  responsible  for  the 
influence  their  conversation  hath ;  so  that 
in  the  final  account  most  actions  of  men 
will  lie  at  their  door,  so  that  they  shall 
respectively  be  either  highly  rewarded  for 
the  virtues  and  good  works,  or  severely 
punished  for  the  vices  and  sins  of  man¬ 
kind:  the  which  most  weighty  considera¬ 
tion  I  leave  by  God's  grace  to  be  seriously 
applied  by  them  who  are  concerned  there¬ 
in. 


SERMON  LXVI. 

rsovIDE  THINGS  HONEST  IN  THE  SIGHT 
OF  *1-1-  HEN. 

2  Coe.  viii.  21. — Providing  for  honest 
things ,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord , 
but  also  in  the  sight  of  men, 

Ir  we  observe  the  world,  we  may  easily 
therein  discern  many  persons,  who  being 
inwardly  w ell  disposed  (standing  right  both 
in  judgment  and  affection  to  goodness)  are 
yet  loath  to  appear  very  good,  and  hardly 
will  own  Christian  virtue  in  the  constant 
discharge  of  public  duties,  or  in  strict  ab¬ 
stinence  from  sinful  practices;  but  com¬ 
monly  (against  the  dictate  of  tbeir  reason, 
and  sense  of  their  heart)  neglect  the  one, 
and  comply  with  the  other :  an  odd  sort  of 
hypocrites  or  dissemblers;  who  studiously 
conceal  their  better  part,  and  counterfeit 
themselves  worse  than  they  are ;  w  ho  adore 

*  Const  A  post  i L  17. 

*  Rom.  xiii.  S-t» ;  1  T&L  ii  14. 
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God  in  their  hearts,  and  address  devotions 
to  him  in  their  closets,  but  scarce  will  avow 
him  in  their  visible  profession  and  practice  ; 
who  have  a  conscience,  but  are  shy  of  dis¬ 
closing  it,  or  letting  it  take  air,  and  walk 
in  open  light,  confining  it  as  a  criminal  to 
close  restraint  or  obscure  retirement ;  who 
gladly  would  be  religious  and  staunch,  if 
there  might  be  no  notice  taken  of  it.  but 
take  care  of  being  remarkable  (or  as  it  were 
scandalous)  for  it;  who  think  fit  to  com¬ 
promise  and  compound  the  business  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  world,  maintaining  a 
neutrality  and  correspondence  with  both, 
so  as  privately  to  court  the  one,  and  pub¬ 
licly  to  close  with  the  other. 

Such  practice  is  flatly  repugnant  to  that 
rule,  which  otherwise  in  precept,  and  here 
by  his  own  example,  the  holy  apostle  doth 
recommend  to  us ; a  directing  us  not  only 
before  God  (that  is,  in  our  heart,  and  in 
our  secret  retirements,  which  God  alone 
doth  behold),  but  also  before  men ,  that  is, 
in  our  external  and  visible  conversation, 
carefully  to  perform  things  good  and  lau¬ 
dable,  eschewing  whatever  is  bad  or  cul¬ 
pable. 

Our  obligation  to  which  rule  hath  already 
been  confirmed  by  divers  other  precepts  in 
holy  scripture,  concurring  in  the  injunction 
of  it ;  and  its  observance  urged  by  various 
positive  considerations  of  great  weight  and 
force  (declaring  how  necessary  it  is  for 
promoting  God’s  honour  and  glory,  how 
requisite  it  is  for  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  our  profession,  and  advancing  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  goodness,  how  charity  and  justice 
toward  our  neighbour  do  exact  it  from  us, 
how  conducible  it  is  to  the  public  benefit 
of  mankind,  and  how  advantageous  in  many 
respects  to  our  own  particular  welfare ;) 
but  not  insisting  further  upon  those  con¬ 
siderations,  I  shall  now  only  enforce  it  by 
scanning  the  common  principles,  grounds, 
motives,  pretences,  or  excuses  of  the  con¬ 
trary  practice,  which  I  before  touched,  of 
openly  deserting  virtue,  or  declining  the 
performance  of  duty  before  men ;  and  by 
showing  how  very  foolish  and  vain,  how- 
very  naughty  and  base,  how  very  mischiev¬ 
ous,  dangerous,  and  pernicious  they  are. 

They  chiefly  are  those  which  I  shall  im¬ 
mediately  touch  and  reflect  upon. 

1.  Men  commonly  in  their  visible  con¬ 
versation  do  neglect  their  duty,  or  comply 
with  sin  out  of  modesty ;  because  they  are 
ashamed  of  doing  that  which  may  expose 
them  to  some  disgrace  or  censure ;  because 
virtuous  practice  may  raise  distaste  in  the 
company,  and  provoke  the  scorn  of  those 
*  Rom.  xii.  17. 


with  whom  they  converse ;  because  such  a 
point  of  duty  is  out  of  request,  and  slighted 
in  the  world ;  they  are  afraid  of  men' s  faces  ;b 
their  tender  forehead  cannot  sustain  deri¬ 
sion,  or  endure  to  be  flouted  for  being  out 
of  the  mode,  and  wearing  an  uncouth  garb 
of  conscience. 

But  this  plainly  is  a  perverse  and  un¬ 
manly  modesty;  a  fond,  a  vile,  a  shameful 
shame :  fie  on  it !  should  any  man  be  ashamed 
of  that  which  is  his  chief  beauty,  his  best 
ornament,  his  sole  dignity  and  glory  ?  should 
a  man  be  ashamed  of  being  evidently  wise 
in  his  conduct,  of  following  his  reason,  of 
consulting  his  true  interest,  of  pursuing  his 
own  certain  welfare  and  felicity?  is  it  fit 
that  any  man  should  be  ashamed  of  pay¬ 
ing  due  acknowledgment,  of  yielding  due 
reverence,  of  rendering  due  gratitude, 
of  performing  due  service  to  his  Creator, 
sovereign  Lord,  and  great  Benefactor  ;  to 
whom  he  oweth  all,  upon  whose  will  he 
entirely  dependeth,  at  whose  absolute  dis¬ 
posal  he  is?  Surely  these  are  no  shameful 
things,  but  such  rather  wherein  we  ought 
to  have  the  greatest  confidence,  which  we 
ought  to  perform  with  the  greatest  assu¬ 
rance. 

If  we  are  bashful,  let  us  be  so  in  regard 
to  things  w-hich  are  truly  shameful;  let  us 
be  ashamed  of  sin,  that  is,  of  our  most  real 
deformity,  our  turpitude,  our  disgrace,  our 
wretchedness ;  the  which  indeed  is  the  only 
dishonourable  and  despicable  thing ;  the 
which  did  first  produce  shame,  and  did  in¬ 
troduce  it  into  the  world  (for  while  inno¬ 
cence  did  abide,  there  was  no  shame),  and 
the  which  will  ever  carry  shame  along  as 
its  inseparable  adherent : c  it  would  indeed 
become  us  to  blush  at  our  horrible  unwor¬ 
thiness  and  detestable  ingratitude  toward 
our  bountiful  Lord,  and  most  gracious 
Redeemer;  it  were  proper  for  us  to  be 
confounded  at  our  extreme  folly  and  foul 
treachery  toward  ourselves,  in  betraying 
our  souls  to  guilt,  to  regret,  to  w-rath  and 
punishment :  who  should  be  ashamed,  who 
not,  the  holy  Psalmist  hath  well  taught  us, 
Let  none  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed;  let 
them  be  ashamed  which  transgress  without 
cause:  and,  Let  the  proud  be  ashamed  — 
but  let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes , 
that  I  be  not  ashamed.11 

It  is  true  modesty  to  be  ashamed  of  doing 
unworthy  and  unhandsome  things;  but  to 
be  ashamed  of  doing  what  reason  and  duty 
require,  is  pitiful  w  eakness  of  mind. 

We  do  not  owe  so  much  regard  to  vicious 
and  vain  persons,  as  to  be  dashed  out  of 

b  Jcr.  i.  8.  c  Gen.  iii.  2  ;  ii.  25. 
d  Thai  xxv.  3 ;  cxix.  78-8U. 
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countenance  by  them ;  we  should  rather  by 
our  masculine  resolution  and  upright  con¬ 
fidence  put  them  to  confusion. e 

If  shame  be  an  evil  which  we  would  avoid, 
the  only  remedy  thereof  we  may  learn  from 
those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Then  shall  I 
not  be  ashamed ,  when  I  have  respect  to  thy 
testimonies ; f  but  it  is  a  fond  course  to  shun 
disgrace  by  doing  that  which  alone  de- 
serveth  it. 

Is  it  not  also  a  wild  thing  to  seem  modest 
toward  men,  while  we  are  really  so  bold 
with  God,  as  presumptuously  to  offend  him, 
to  affront  him,  to  provoke  him  (as  those  in 
the  prophet  did)  to  his  face?  e  for  so  indeed 
every  sinner  doth ;  and  as  it  is  the  greatest 
inadvertency  not  to  consider  God  alway 
present  with  us,  so  it  is  the  height  of  im¬ 
pudence  to  sin  in  his  presence,  or  to  prefer 
a  regard  to  men  before  the  reverence  due 
to  his  eye.* 

Is  it  not  also  great  folly  for  declining  a 
little  present  transient  disgrace,  to  do  that 
whereof  afterward  we  shall  be  grievously 
and  perpetually  ashamed  ;h  which  we  shall 
never  remember  or  reflect  upon  without 
confusion  (according  to  that  of  the  apostle, 
What  fruit  had  ye  of  those  things  whereof 
ye  are  now  ashamed?)  the  consequence 
whereof  is  our  standing  obnoxious  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt .' 

If  we  be  thus  ashamed  of  God,  and  of 
our  duty  to  him,  may  he  not  justly  in  re¬ 
compense  be  ashamed  of  us,  and  disdain 
to  own  us  in  favour  and  mercy  ?  He  will 
surely ;  he  hath  often  declared  so :  Who¬ 
soever  (saith  our  Lord)  shall  be  ashamed  of 
me  and  of  my  words ,  of  him  shall  the  Son 
of  man  be  ashamed ,  when  he  shall  come  in 
his  own  glory ,  and  in  his  Father's,  and  of 
the  holy  angels .> 

2.  Another  principle,  near  of  kin  to  the 
former,  disposing  men  to  commit  sin,  or 
waive  duty,  in  their  open  conversation,  is 
fear  of  losing  the  good-will,  or  getting  the 
ill-will,  of  men. 

It  must  often  happen,  that  whoever  will 
be  virtuous,  and  stick  to  his  duty,  will  for¬ 
feit  the  favour  of  men,  will  incur  their  dis¬ 
pleasure,  will  provoke  their  indignation  ; 
by  crossing  their  humour  and  conceit,  by 
implicitly  slighting  their  opinion,  and  con¬ 
demning  their  practice :  this  is  the  portion 
and  fate  of  strict  and  stiff  piety ;  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  God  and  the  world  are  not  well 
consistent ;  and  St.  Paul’s  rule  may  be  con- 

•  Quid  quaeso  rationis  habet  verecundari  ad  diem 
kominiu,  et  vultum  Dei  non  vereri? — Hem.  Ep.  108. 

•  Tit.  II  h.  f  PaoL  cxix.  f».  «  Isa.  lxv.  3 ; 

Jer.  vi.  17;  viil.  12.  Wisd.  iv.  20.  ‘  (Jer.  xxii. 

22  ;)  Koin.  vi.  21  ;  Don.  xii.  2.  J  Luke  lx.  2G ;  xii. 

2  Tim.  11.  12. 
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verted,  If  I  should  please  men ,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ : k  hence  men 
prizing  the  favour  of  men  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  it,  and  dreading  their  anger, 
hatred,  disdain,  with  the  mischiefs  conse¬ 
quent  on  them,  are  scared  from  their  duty. 

But  in  truth  this  is  a  silly,  a  base,  a 
sorry  fear,  arguing  wretched  meanness  of 
spirit,  and  pitiful  cowardice.  For, 

Dost  thou,  fond  wretch,  fear  to  lose  the 
favour  of  man,  whose  favour  doth  avail 
nothing  to  thy  main  interests,  and  cannot 
anywise  considerably  benefit  thee  (for  in 
no  respect  dost  thou  depend  on  his  will 
and  providence),  but  dost  not  fear  being 
deprived  of  God’s  favour,  upon  which  all 
thv  good  hangeth,  wherein  thy  felicity  con¬ 
sisted,  without  which  thou  art  uncapable 
of  any  prosperity,  of  any  security,  of  any 
joy  or  comfort? 

Dost  thou  fear  the  displeasure  of  man, 
of  poor  impotent  man,  a  sorry  frail  worm , 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils'  (ready  to  fly 
away  in  every  moment),  whose  anger  can 
do  thee  no  real  harm,  whose  power  can 
hardly  touch  thee,  can  nowise  reach  thy 
soul  or  its  concerns;”  whilst  thou  dreadest 
not  to  offend  the  eternal,  almighty  God, 
under  whose  feet  thou  liest,  ready  to  be 
crushed  into  nothing,  or  stamped  down 
into  hell  at  his  pleasure  ? 

Darest  thou  not,  O  heartless  dastard,  to 
do  that  which  is  in  thy  power  easily  to  do, 
which  thou  art  infinitely  concerned  to  do, 
which  upon  so  many  accounts  thou  art 
obliged  to  do,  out  of  fear  to  cross  thine 
equal,  yea,  far  thine  inferior  in  this  case  ? 
for  he  that  standeth  to  his  duty,  as  he  hath 
the  better  cause,  so  he  hath  the  greater 
force,  and  assuredly  will  defeat  all  his  op- 
posers. 

Art  thou,  O  pusillanimous  slave,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  any  creature,  thy  fellow-subject  and 
servant,  afraid  of  expressing  thy  loyalty  to 
thy  sovereign  Lord,  thy  love  to  infinite 
goodness,  thy  gratitude  to  thy  best  friend 
and  kindest  benefactor,  thy  reverence  to¬ 
ward  the  divine  majesty,  thine  awe  of  un¬ 
controllable  power?  is  this  a  reasonable, 
an  excusable,  a  tolerable  fear  ? 

Surely  if  ever  to  be  driven  out  of  heart 
is  reproachful,  if  ever  to  be  cowed  doth 
argue  infirmity  and  abjectness  of  spirit,  it 
is  in  this  case ;  when  we  have  all  the  reason 
and  obligation  in  the  world  to  be  most  cou¬ 
rageous  and  resolute,  to  fear  no  colours, 
to  make  our  party  good  against  all  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  when  we  have  the  greatest  necessity 
to  engage  us,  and  the  greatest  advantage 

*  James  iv.  4  ;  1  John  ii.  15 ;  Gal.  i.  10. 

1  Job  xxv.  6 ;  Isa.  ii.  22.  ra  Matt.  x.  28. 
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to  encourage  us  to  hold  out  stoutly;  the 
greatest  necessity,  seeing  all  that  we  have, 
our  life,  our  salvation,  our  eternal  weal, 
doth  lie  at  stake ;  for  it  is  not  a  vain  thing 
for  you ,  because  it  is  your  life : n  the  great¬ 
est  advantage,  for  that  if  we  will,  we  are 
invincible,  and  assured  of  an  easy  victory, 
seeing  we  take  part  with  God,  and  have 
oranipotency  on  our  side  ;  so  that  we  can 
say  with  David,  The  Lord  is  my  helper ,  I 
will  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me:  The 
Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation ,  whom 
shall  L  fear  ?  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of 
my  life ,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?  ° 

There  is  not,  indeed,  to  those  who  are 
under  God’s  special  protection,  and  confide 
in  him,  any  thing  in  nature  really  formida¬ 
ble  or  terrible  :  it  is  his  peculiar  attribute 
to  be  the  mighty  and  terrible  One  ;  he  re- 
commendeth  himself  to  us  as  our  fear,  that 
is,  the  special  object  of  it;  we  therefore 
do  sacrilegiously  wrong  him,  by  fearing  any 
other  thing,  in  such  cases  of  competition, 
and  when  we  are  concerned  to  fear  him ; 
whence  then  we  are  prohibited  to  fear  the 
greatest  powers  in  the  world:  Fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body  (if  God  permit 
them),  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but 
rather  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both 
body  and  soul  in  hell.v 

Who  (saith  St.  Peter)  is  he  that  will  (or 
that  can)  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that 
which  is  good  f — wherefore  be  not  afraid  of 
their  terror ,  neither  be  troubled,  but  sanc¬ 
tify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts q  (by  a 
pure  confidence  in  him.) 

In  such  cases,  we  should  be  ready  to 
accost  the  greatest  potentates  in  terms  like 
those  of  the  three  brave  youths  in  Daniel : 
O  Nebuchadnezzar ,  we  are  not  careful  to 
answer  thee  in  this  matter.  Lf  it  be  so,  our 
God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us 
from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will 
deliver  us  out  of  thine  hand,  O  king.  But 
(however)  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O 
king,  that  we  will  not  sene  thy  Gods,  nor 
worship  thy  golden  image  which  thou  hast 
set  up.'  And  if,  in  imitation  of  so  worthy 
an  example,  we  should  defy  the  wrath  of 
the  greatest  kings,  demanding  any  sinful 
compliance  from  us,  how  poor  a  thing  is  it 
to  fear  the  displeasure  of  sorry  companions 
enticing  us  to  the  like !  how  much  more 
should  we  defy  all  the  crew  of  hectorly 
ruffians  and  huffing  braggadocios ! 

While  wicked  profane  men  are  so  bold 

°  Pcut.  xxxii.  47.  *  Psal.  cxviii.  6  ;  Heb.  xiii.  6; 

Psal.lvi.il;  xi.  4  ;  xxvii.  1.3;  xlvi.  2  ;  Jer.  i.  8 ; 
xx.  II  ;  Isa.  ill  10;  Gen.  xxvi.  24;  xv.  I.  P  Num. 
xiv.  9;  Deut.  xxxi.  8;  2  Chron.  xx.  17;  Jer.  v.  22  ; 
x.  7  ;  Rev.  xv.  4  ;  pent.  vii.  21  ;  x.  17  ;  xxviii.  58  ; 
Psal  Ixxvi  7.  II  ;  xeix  .1;  Isa.  viit.  12;  xli  10;  Matt, 
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and  stout  in  impugning  goodness,  we  should 
be  courageous  in  defence  of  it.  The  right¬ 
eous  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.’ 

The  fear  of  God  (the  which  is  most  rea¬ 
sonable  and  prudent,  and  consistent  with 
the  bravest  courage)  should  exclude  the 
fear  of  men ;  the  which  is  no  less  vain  than 
base ;  the  which  indeed  doth  involve  the 
wildest  boldness,  and  most  rash  foolhardi¬ 
ness  in  the  world,  pushing  us  into  the  most 
desperate  adventures  that  can  be  ;  while 
by  sinning  we  incense  the  most  dreadful 
anger,  we  invade  the  most  formidable  power, 
we  incur  the  most  horrible  dangers,  we  run 
headlong  into  the  jaws  of  death  and  hell : 
such  a  mixture  there  is  of  base  cowardice 
and  mad  audacity  in  practices  issuing  from 
that  principle. 

3.  Men  commonly  do  neglect  the  open 
practice  of  virtue  out  of  care  to  decline 
envy;  for  ill  men  seeing  others  endowed 
with  worthy  qualities,  which  they  want ; 
performing  good  deeds,  from  which  their 
infirmity  or  pravity  doth  hold  them  averse ; 
entitled  to  commendations,  rewards,  and 
advantages  to  which  they  cannot  aspire, 
and  whereby  they  seem  to  eclipse  their 
credit,  or  impair  their  interest,  or  expose 
their  unworthiness;  cannot  look  on  such 
persons  without  an  evil  eye ,  or  without  con¬ 
ceiving  in  their  heart  malevolent  grudges 
at  them,  which  they  will  be  apt  to  vent 
in  spiteful  practices,  endeavouring  to  sup¬ 
plant  or  blast  their  virtue ;  men  are  apt  to 
envy  the  favourites  of  God,  as  they  are  of 
princes.  Nor  indeed  doth  any  thing  more 
powerfully  incite  men  to  hurt  their  neigh¬ 
bour  than  such  malignity,  being  edged  by 
that  anguish  which  their  sore  eye  doth 
feel:*  to  shun  which  envy,  and  its  mischie¬ 
vous  effects,  men  commonly  are  tempted 
to  withdraw  its  cause,  their  own  virtue, 
that  its  bright  lustre  may  not  wound  the 
sight  of  such  neighbours. 

But  thus  to  appease  envy  by  deserting 
virtue  is  very  fond  and  absurd.  For, 

Shall  I  cast  away  my  best  goods,  because 
another  would  not  have  me  to  enjoy  them? 
shall  I  be  terribly  sick,  to  cure  another’s 
distempered  fancy  ?  shall  I  render  myself 
miserable,  because  another  doth  not  like 
to  see  me  happy?  because  he  doth  want 
charity,  must  I  forego  innocence  ?  because 
he  doth  not  love  me,  shall  1  hate  myself? 
to  please  him  merely,  without  bettering 
him,  to  ease  him  of  a  wholesome  smart, 
shall  I  displease  God,  and  abuse  myself? 

Would  he  not  be  a  silly  man,  who  being 

*  Invidiam  placar©  para*  virtute  rolicta  ?  Contem¬ 
ner©  miser.—  lior.  Scrm.  ii.  3. 

•  Prov.  sxi  iii.  1. 
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envied  because  he  seemeth  a  favourite  of 
his  prince,  would,  to  gratify  such  enviers, 
offend  his  prince?  No,  surely:  this  is  too 
fond  a  regard  unto  any  man’s  base  dispo¬ 
sition,  this  is  too  great  a  gratification  of 
an  enemy’s  pleasure,  this  is  too  slavish  a 
depression  of  a  man’s  self :  rather  let  him 
fret,  let  him  torment  himself,  let  him  inflict 
a  just  punishment  on  his  own  uncharitable 
and  unworthy  humour ;  whereby  perhaps 
he  may  be  reduced  to  discern  his  folly  and 
correct  his  fault. 

Would  any  man  upon  such  terms  part 
with  his  estate,  mar  his  business,  slur  his 
reputation,  or  purposely  play  the  fool  ? 
would  any  man  become  poor,  infamous,  or 
contemptible,  because  to  be  rich,  to  be 
prosperous,  to  be  honourable,  to  be  wise, 
are  invidious  things?  Much  less  should  a 
man  upon  that  account  neglect  his  duty, 
thereby  betraying  his  soul,  discarding  the 
love  and  favour  of  God,  destroying  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  his  conscience,  and  forfeiting 
his  hopes  of  felicity :  damages  and  mischief's 
comparable  to  which  all  the  envy  and  spite 
in  the  world  can  nowise  bring  upon  him. 

If  we  would  avoid  envy,  we  should  not 
do  it  b)  incurring  a  worse  evil,  and  render¬ 
ing  ourselves  contemptible  for  unworthi¬ 
ness  ;  we  should  rather  damp  it  by  modesty, 
humility,  an  inoffensive  tenour  of  life. 

We  should  surmount  it,  and  quash  it  by 
constant  blameless  conversation :  the  which 
will  kill  the  envious  or  the  envy. 

An  unquestionable  virtue  will  stop  the 
mouth  of  detraction,  and  drive  envy  into 
corners,  not  daring  to  show  itself  against 
it. 

4.  A  common  principle,  from  whence 
neglect  of  duty  and  commission  of  sin  in 
visible  conversation  doth  spring,  is  a  fear 
of  infamy  and  reproach,  whereto  the  strict 
practice  of  virtue  is  liable;  men  not  endu¬ 
ring  to  bear  the  odious  censures,  the  foul 
imputations,  the  ugly  characters,  the  scurvy 
epithets,  and  opprobrious  names,  where¬ 
with  the  bold  and  spiteful  enemies  of  good¬ 
ness  are  wont  to  asperse  and  brand  its 
faithful  adherents. 

To  be  deemed  weak,  credulous,  super¬ 
stitious,  formal,  timorous,  nice, squeamish, 
scrupulous,  strait-laced,  conceited,  affected, 
cross,  surly,  morose,  froward,  stubborn, 
pertinacious,  proud : 

To  be  termed  a  foppish  simpleton,  dot¬ 
ing  on  speculations,  and  enslaved  to  rules; 
a  fantastical  humourist,  a  precise  bigot,  a 
rigid  stoic,  a  demure  sneaksby,  a  clownish 
singularist,  or  nonconformist  to  ordinary 
usage,  a  stiff  opiniatre  ;  a  man  of  a  pitiful 
narrow  spirit,  pent  up  w  ithin  a  small  com¬ 
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pass,  confined  by  principles,  fettered  by 
laws,  living  in  bondage  to  his  conscience : 

These  and  the  like  harsh  censures,  foul 
reproaches,  and  abusive  scoffs,  even  all 
which  invention  quickened  by  envy,  choler, 
rancorous  spite,  and  aided  by  the  malicious 
fiend,  can  suggest,  wherewith  the  profane 
crew  of  men  usually  do  conspire  to  daub 
and  persecute  those  who  refuse  to  comply 
with  their  unconscionable  extravagances 
and  impieties,  men  can  hardly  brook ;'  and 
thence  to  shun  them  yield  up  all,  cross  their 
reason,  prostitute  their  conscience,  violate 
all  then-  obligations ;  choosing  rather  to  be 
justly  reproachable  for  bad  actions,  than 
unjustly  reproached  for  good. 

But  with  such  a  person,  who  is  thus  di¬ 
verted  from  his  duty,  let  me  expostulate. 

Dost  thou  well  to  regard  what  unbridled 
tongues  out  of  a  wanton  mind  and  corrupt 
heart  do  sputter  and  foam  ?  Shall  thy  prac¬ 
tice  depend  on  their  loose  wit  or  licentious 
talk,  so  that  thou  must  do  nothing  which 
they  shall  not  be  in  humour  to  commend?* 

Wilt  thou  renounce  all  wisdom,  abandon 
thy  best  interest,  forfeit  thy  happiness,  to 
decline  a  squib  or  a  flirt  ?f 

Would  not  he  be  a  stark  fool,  who  would 
be  railed  or  jeered  out  of  his  way  in  travel, 
out  of  his  business  in  traffic,  out  of  his 
estate  or  real  interest  upon  any  occasion  ? 
and  is  he  not  evidently  far  more  such,  who 
will  be  flouted  out  of  his  duty,  out  of  his 
salvation,  out  of  any  spiritual  advantage? 
Was  not  the  practice  of  David  more  ad¬ 
visable,  who  said,  The  proud  have  had  me 
in  derision;  yet  have  I  not  declined  from  thy 
law  ?  u 

David,  a  great  king,  a  man  of  singular 
courage  and  gallantry,  a  glorious  hero  ; 
yet  even  him  did  bold  and  base  people  de¬ 
ride.  Whom  will  not  profane  impudence 
assail  ?  whom  will  not  they  attempt  to  deter 
from  goodness? 

Art  thou  so  blind  as  not  to  discern 
whence  it  cometh  that  they  disparage  vir¬ 
tue?  that  is,  from  their  extreme  vanity 
and  rashness,  which  move  them  to  speak 
any  thing  without  consideration  or  discre¬ 
tion;  from  their  great  naughtiness  and 
weakness,  their  being  bewitched  with  plea¬ 
sure  and  besotted  with  vice,  which  engageth 
them  to  take  part  so  furiously  with  them ; 
from  their  malignity  and  spite  against  that 
which  crosseth  their  fond  humours  and 
exorbitant  lusts;  from  their  pride,  which 
swelleth  against  those  who  by  contrary 

•  Nihil  cst  turpius,  quam  sapientis  vitara  ab  insipi- 
entium  sermone  pendere. —  Cic.  d f  Fin.  ii. 

t  Qukldetc  alii  loquantur,  ipsi  videant.  —  Sc</>o 
a  pud  Cic.  in  Snmn. 

•  Tsai.  l'ii.  3,  4. 
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practice  dissent  from  their  folly,  and  re¬ 
prove  their  wickedness,  and  eclipse  their 
repute ;  from  their  envy,  which  repineth 
at  thy  appearing  better  and  happier  than 
themselves,  thy  excelling  them  in  true 
worth,  thy  enjoying  that  satisfaction  which 
they  want,  thy  attaining  that  blessed  hope 
to  which  they  cannot  aspire:  and  seeing 
that  their  reproaches  do  issue  from  such 
principles,  wilt  thou  regard  them? 

Are  their  words  any  slander,  who  being 
professed  enemies  of  goodness  do  naturally 
impugn  it  by  the  readiest  arms  they  have, 
a  virulent  and  petulant  tongue  ?  * 

Can  their  dirty  language,  bespattering 
good  things,  alter  their  nature,  or  render 
that  dishonourable  and  odious,  which  in  it¬ 
self  is  most  excellent,  most  amiable,  most 
venerable,  most  useful  and  profitable  ?f 
Is  it  not  indeed  a  commendation  of  vir¬ 
tue,  which  should  encourage  us  the  more 
to  like  it,  to  honour  it,  to  embrace  it,  that 
vain,  wild,  dissolute  persons,  distempered 
in  their  minds,  notoriously  void  of  discre¬ 
tion,  of  integrity,  of  sobriety,  do  pretend 
to  vilify  and  disgrace  it  ?  VJ 

As  their  commendation  is  of  no  worth, 
so  their  reproach  is  less  considerable. 

Dost  thou  not  disparage  thine  own  judg¬ 
ment  by  heeding  theirs,  or  suffering  it  to 
be  of  any  consideration  with  thee  in  the 
conduct  of  thy  life  ?  || 

Dost  thou  take  them  to  be  serious  in  this, 
or  to  speak  in  good  earnest,  when  they  re¬ 
proach  virtue,  and  slight  the  plain  dictates 
of  reason,  the  clear  light  of  natural  con¬ 
science,  the  express  commands  of  God,  the 
apparent  concerns  of  their  own  soul?  they 
who  are  sober  in  nothing,  how  can  they 
be  serious  in  this,  why  should  they  seem 
judicious  in  such  a  case?§ 

Is  it  not  evidently  better  to  be  slandered 
by  giddy,  lewd,  ungodly  wretches,  who 
mind  not  what  they  say,  nor  care  what  they 
do,  whose  judgment  therefore  can  signify 
nothing;  than  really  to  deserve  reproof, 
and  thence  certainly  to  incur  blame,  from 
all  staid,  sober,  considerate,  wise,  and  vir¬ 
tuous  persons,  who  judge  advisedly  and 
uprightly  about  things  ? 

*  Oiii'i;  $ocZ\o;  root  ercubxiovi  \xcupup  CrotuiPU. — Isid. 
Pelus.  Ep.  iL  22Ct 

t  (Ou  yccf  Ooxin  a»irro;,  iXA*  Cpcu  0-.X&.  To  boxi Tv 
oCb'ip  irfOf  varn^  cCbt  op olXXot^op. — Greg.  Naz. 
Orat.— de  sede  Const.)  Ant.  viii.  $  1. 

X  Mali*  displicere,  laudari  est. —  Sen.  Excerpt. 

Non  potest  bonus  non  esse,  qui  bonis  placet ;  nec 
minus  vAlidum  argumentum  mihi  videtur.quod  bonus 
sit  si  mails  iispliccat. — Bern.  F.p.  248. 

II  Quanta  dementia  est  vereri  ne  infameris  ab  in- 
famibus  ? — Sen.  Ep.  91. 

§  Moverer  si  juaicio  hoc  faccrcnt,  nunc  morbo  fa- 
ciunt. — Sen.  Exc. 

H  Ego  cum  a  nostro  Catone  laudabar,  vel  repre¬ 
hend!  me  a  cirteris  facile  patiebar. —  Cic.  de  Orat. 
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Is  it  not  better  to  undergo  their  seve¬ 
rest  censure  and  most  biting  scoffs,  than 
to  be  condemned  of  folly  and  baseness  by 
thy  own  mind,  and  reviled  by  thy  own  con¬ 
science  ? 

Is  it  not  infinitely  better  to  be  unjustly 
defamed  by  men,  than  to  be  disreputed  by- 
God,  exposed  to  most  disgraceful  condem¬ 
nation  at  his  bar,  and  thrown  into  that  state 
of  everlasting  ignominy?" 

Is  it  not  more  tolerable  to  hear  such  lan¬ 
guage,  than,  having  violated  our  duty  and 
broken  God’s  commands,  one  day  to  hear 
that  dismal  sentence,  Go,  ye  cursed ,  into 
everlasting  fire  ? 1  * 

It  is  a  glorious  infamy  which  one  sus¬ 
tained  for  the  sake  of  righteousness.! 

Even  heathens,  with  whom  glory  was  the 
most  ample  reward  and  sweetest  fruit  of 
virtue,  yet  do  enjoin  that  we  should  prefer 
conscience  before  it ;  and  that  we  should 
rather  gladly  embrace  infamy  than  forsake 
virtue.}  y 

It  is  the  lot  of  all  good  men  (for  probation , 
exercise,  and  improvement  of  their  virtue) 
to  be  persecuted,  at  least  in  sometimes,  as 
when  St.  Paul  said,  All  that  will  live  god- 
lily  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecution : 1 
and  surely  he  that  sincerely  loveth  God 
would  even  desire  occasion  of  suffering 
somewhat  for  his  sake,  in  testimony  of  his 
faithful  affection :  but  what  more  tolerable 
persecution,  what  more  easy  martyrdom 
could  we  wish,  than  to  be  lashed  by  a  scur¬ 
rilous  tongue :  or  rather  to  observe  the  ears 
of  others  to  be  infested  with  the  buzzes  of 
detraction?  what  is  this  but  a  little  air  stir¬ 
red  in  vain,  but  a  mere  sound  or  blast  of 
wind,  importing  nought  to  him  that  doth  not 
mind  it,  or  will  not  be  affected  with  it? 
the  which  surely,  to  a  sound  heart  and  pure 
conscience,  cannot  be  very  sensible :  a  man 
must  have  a  froward  temper,  or  a  tender 
ear,  whom  a  little  such  creaking  or  gra¬ 
ting  noise  doth  much  vex ;  ||  all  its  force  is 
broken,  all  its  mischief  is  remedied  easily, 
by  neglect  or  contempt. 

It  is  in  a  manner  more  commendable  to 
suffer  for  being  good,  than  for  being  a 
Christian ;  a  truer  martyrdom  to  suffer  for 
the  temper,  than  for  the  name  of  Christ; 
for  doing  well,  than  for  professing  truth. 

Who  indeed  had  ever  been  good,  in  any 
notable  degree,  if  some  had  minded  the 

*  Tu  ergo  plus  opprobria  times  quam  torinenta? 
&c. — Bern.  Ep.  108. 

t  zEquissimo  animo  ad  honestum  consilium  per 
medium  infamiam  tendain,  fcc. —  Sen.  Ep.  81. 

t  Non  vis  esse  justus  sine  gloria?  at  mehercle  seepe 
justus  esse  debebis  cum  infamia.—  Se7i.  Ep.  113. 

i|  Quid  stultius  homine  verba  metuente? — Sen. 
Ep.  91. 
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opinion  or  the  discourse  of  such  men.  whom 
in  all  rimes  the  gTeat  adversary  of  goodness 
and  maligner  of  our  welfare  hath  excited 
to  deter  men  from  virtue  by  thus  abusing 
it?  hath  it  not  ever  been  the  portion  of 
good  men  to  suffer  in  this  kind :  * 

Was  not  our  Lord  himself,  were  not  his 
apostles,  were  not  all  the  prophets  of  old. 
were  not  all  the  heroes  in  goodness  of  all 
times,  thus  pursued  with  obloquy ;  what 
rile  imputation,  what  name  of  reproach  can 
be  devised,  wherewith  the  spiteful  world 
did  not  besmear  them?* 

Yet  were  they  much  disturbed  at  it? 
were  thev  anywise  discouraged  or  scared 
bv  it  from  their  duty ? f  No:  they  rather 
did  find  satisfaction  and  delight  in  it ;  it  ra¬ 
ther  did  heighten  their  mind  and  strength¬ 
en  their  resolution ;  it  begat  a  gallant  and 
triumphant  disdain  of  such  injuries,  enli¬ 
vening  and  animating  them  in  their  career 
of  duty;  they  did  embrace  reproach  for 
righteousness  not  only  with  content,  as  their 
proper  lot  and  portion  from  God  s  provi¬ 
dence,  but  with  joy.  as  their  special  glory 
and  happiness  from  divine  goodness, b  feel¬ 
ing  it  most  true  what  our  Master  taught: 
Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  rerile  you , 
and  shull  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely,  for  my  sake.  Blessed  are  ye  when 

men shall  reproach  you .  and  cast  out  your 

name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  man  s  sake.* 
And,  according  to  St.  Peter,  “  iruti'ir/t. 
If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ 
(that  is,  for  conscionably  discharging  any 
Christian  duty),  happyareye ;  for  the  Spirit 
of  glory  and  of  God  resteth  on  you :  on 
their  part  he  is  evil  spoken  of,  but  on  your 
part  he  is  glorified 

In  fine,  it  is  all  reason,  and  it  is  the  ex¬ 
press  command  of  God,  that  in  such  cases 
we  should  not  regard  the  censures  or  the 
reproaches  of  any  mortal ;  it  is  a  part  of 
dutv  to  despise  obloquy,  to  expose  and  lose 
reputation  for  God  s  sake.  I  or.  Hearken 
(saith  he)  unto  me,  ye  that  know  righteous¬ 
ness.  1  he  people  in  whose  heart  is  my  law; 
fear  ye  not  the  teproach  of  men,  neither  be 
ye  afraid  of  their  retilings.  For  the  moth 
shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the 
worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool:  but  my  right¬ 
eousness  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  salvation 
from  generation  to  generation .' 

5.  Men  commonly  decline  the  public 
practice  of  duty  out  of  affectation  thereby 

*  ‘Eu-uyfui  ui  i>-x— x*. — Heb.  xi. 

36;  xii.  3  ;  AixA^.rM^.  —  2  Cor.  vi  8;  A,* 

XX.  kr.fjumc- 

t  'Ort.J.rn*Tf  zxi  — Heb.  x.  33. 

•  Jer  XX  7 ;  PsaL  xlir.  It  17  ;  lrii.  3.  4 :  cxix.  51 ; 

lxix.  10  :  Job  xli.  4  ;  Wisd.  t.  3.  b  Act*  v.  41  : 

,  for.  Xli.  10.  *  Matt.  r.  11  ;  Luke  vi  22.  4  1  Pet. 

>«.  (4.  *  Isa.  li.  7.  8. 


to  be  deemed  more  honest  and  sincere,  or 
to  decline  the  suspicion  of  being  hypocri¬ 
tical. 

As  this  is  the  most  obvious  and  usual 
calumny  wherewith  dissolute  people  do 
charge  good  men ;  so  to  men  of  generous 
disposition  it  is  of  all  censures  most  poig¬ 
nant.  as  most  crossing  their  temper ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  as  they  hate  to  be,  so  they 
can  hardlv  endure  to  be  counted  or  called 
dissemblers  ;  whence  often  they  choose  ra¬ 
ther  to  seem  indifferent  to  goodness,  than 
zealously  affected  to  it ;  they  rather  waive 
some  points  of  duty,  than,  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  them,  expose  themselves  to  that 
imputation. 

But  this  proceeding  is  very  unreason¬ 
able:  for. 

What  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  be 
really  and  notoriously  bad  (as  whoever 
omitteth  his  duty  is),  to  prevent  a  surmise 
of  being  such  ?  or  to  be  truly  worse  than 
we  should  be,  that  we  may  not  be  deemed 
worse  than  we  seem  ? 

How  can  we  more  gratify  the  enemy  of 
our  salvation,  than  by  approving  ourselves 
in  truth  to  be  what  he  would  falsely  chal¬ 
lenge  us  to  be,  mockers  of  God,  aud  trai¬ 
tors  to  our  own  soul  ? 

Is  it  not  a  vain  thing  to  regard  that  kind 
of  censure  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  escape,  upon  other  terms  than  of 
being  very  naughty?  for  wicked  men  will 
never  fail"  to  load  those  with  this  charge, 
who  will  not  comply  with  their  follies,  and 
run  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot,1 
or  are  anvwise  better  than  themselves;  it 
is  inevitable  for  a  staunch  man  not  to  be 
stigmatized  for  a  hypocrite  by  them. 

We  have  certainly  more  reason  to  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  sure  conscience  and  sense 
of  our  own  integrity,  than  to  be  moved 
with  the  presumptuous  assertions  of  any 
wretch  devoid  of  justice  or  charity:*  his 
censure,  being  plainly  injurious  and  con¬ 
trary  to  all  roles  of  equity,  which  prescribe 
that  no  man  should  judge  of  things  un¬ 
known  or  uncertain,  is  utterly  despicable. 

The  testimony  of  God  (who  is  greater 
than  our  hearts),  perfectly  knowing  our 
sincerity,  may  abundantly  support  us;  it  is 
a  great  wrong  to  him  for  us  to  value  the 
rash  suspicions  of  men,  when  we  are  secure 
of  his  knowledge,  who  seeth  all  our  works, 
and  trieth  our  hearts ;  who  hath  said,  that  if 
we  commit  our  way  to  him ,  and  trust  in  him , 
he  will  bring  forth  our  righteousness  as  the 
light,  and  our  judgment  as  the  noonday. h 

It  is  certainly  better  to  be  called  hypo- 

I  I  Pet.  iT.  *.  *  2  Cor.  i.  12  ;  I  John  iii.  21. 

t 1  John  iii.  20:  1  The**,  ii.4  ;  Gal.  i.  10;  Cot  iii. 23; 
Eph.  'a  5;  1  Cor.  ir.  4;  Psal.  xxxtu.  5, 6. 
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crite  by  men  for  doing  our  duty,  than  to 
be  treated  as  a  hypocrite  by  God  for  ne¬ 
glecting  it;  for  all  those  who  upon  any 
account  do  violate  God’s  laws  shall  have 
their  portion  with  the  hypocrites  in  that  dis¬ 
consolate  place  where  is  weeping  and  gnash¬ 
ing  of  teeth.  '  And  good  reason  ;  for  indeed 
by  thus  avoiding  hypocrisy,  we  really  do 
incur  it ;  by  seeking  to  preserve  an  opinion 
of  sincerity,  we  forfeit  the  reality  of  it ;  by 
the  practice  of  disavowing  the  fear  of  God 
and  care  of  goodness,  we  do  constitute  our¬ 
selves  certain  hypocrites  and  impostors ; 
dissembling  our  thoughts,  smothering  our 
conscience,  deluding  our  neighbours  with 
false  conceits  of  us,  feigning  that  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  we  have  not,  pretending  to  act 
without  regret  or  remorse,  which  we  can¬ 
not  do ;  seeming  otherwise  than  we  are, 
signifying  otherwise  than  we  mean,  doing 
otherwise  than  we  judge  fit,  or  like  to  do; 
that  is,  if  we  be  not  stark  infidels,  or  ut¬ 
terly  void  of  conscience. 

This  is  hypocrisy  turned  the  wrong  side 
outward,  disguising  a  man  in  a  fouler  shape, 
and  uglier  garb,  than  that  which  is  natural 
and  true. 

And  if  we  compare  the  two  hypocrisies 
(that  of  pretending  conscience  which  we 
want,  and  this  of  denying  conscience  which 
we  have ;  that  of  seeming  better  than  we 
are,  this  of  seeming  worse  than  we  may 
be),  this  in  nature  may  well  seem  more 
vile,  in  tendency  more  dangerous,  in  effect 
more  mischievous  than  the  other. 

There  is  in  both  the  same  falsehood,  the 
same  prevarication,  the  like  contempt  and 
abuse  of  God ;  but  the  hypocrite  of  whom 
we  speak  doeth  worse  things,  more  directly 
wrongful  to  God,  more  prejudicial  to  good¬ 
ness,  more  harmful  to  the  world. 

The  specious  hypocrite,  counterfeiting 
goodness,  and  having  a  form  of  godliness , 
without  the  power  and  reality  of  it,  doth 
yield  to  God  some  part  (the  exterior  part) 
of  his  due  honour  and  respect;  but  the 
sneaking  hypocrite,  disowning  goodness, 
doth  apparently  desert,  slight,  and  affront 
God:  the  one  serveth  God  with  his  face 
and  his  voice,  though  his  heart  be  far  from 
him;  the  other  doth  not  so  much  as  sacri¬ 
fice  a  carcass  of  obedience  to  him :  that  may 
bring  some  credit  and  advantage  to  good¬ 
ness,  strengthen  its  interest  by  his  vote  and 
countenance ;  this,  by  not  avowing  it,  doth 
assuredly  weaken  its  reputation  and  cause : 
that  hypocrisy,  as  such,  is  a  private  and 
.  single  evil,  whereby  a  man  doth  indeed 
prejudice  himself,  but  doth  not  injure  his 
neighbour,  yea,  may  edify  him  by  the  ap- 
•  Matt.  xxiv.  51 


pearing  (which  in  this  respect  is  the  same 
with  the  real)  goodness  of  his  example ; 
but  this  hypocrisy  is  a  general  mischief, 
a  scandalous  evil,  a  contagious  pestilence, 
whereby  a  man  not  only  harmeth  himself, 
but  wrongeth  many  others,  seducing  them 
into  dissoluteness,  infecting  the  world  with 
base  indifference  to  good,  and  easiness  to 
comply  with  sin. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  thing  that  God  and 
goodness  should  be  deserted  upon  this 
account ;  that  most  men  should  be  so  un¬ 
charitable,  so  unjust,  so  imprudent,  as  to 
suspect  all  good  men  of  hypocrisy ;  as  if  it 
were  incredible  that  any  man  should  hear¬ 
tily  love  or  fear  God  (when  it  is  rather 
strange  that  any  man  should  do  otherwise ;) 
that  any  man  in  good  earnest,  or  otherwise 
than  in  pretence  and  for  sinister  respects, 
should  embrace  virtue  (when  it  is  marvel¬ 
lous  that  a  reasonable  man  should  decline 
it ;)  that  so  many,  of  themselves  inclinable 
to  goodness,  should  be  so  weak  as  to  be 
deterred  from  it  by  so  vain  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  the  name  of  hypocrisy  should 
drive  away  piety;  that  it  should  become 
desirable  that  hypocrites  might  abound  in 
the  world,  lest  religion  both  in  truth  and 
show  should  be  discarded. 

In  fine,  we  may  otherwise  suppress  this 
odious  imputation  than  by  deserting  good¬ 
ness;  we  may  demonstrate  ourselves  seri¬ 
ous  and  sincere  by  an  inflexible  adherence 
to  it  in  the  continual  tenor  of  our  practice ; 
and  especially  in  some  instances  of  duty, 
which  are  hardly  consistent  with  hypocrisy : 
for  no  man  can  hold  long  in  a  strained 
posture  ;  no  man  will  take  much  pains, 
or  encounter  great  difficulties,  or  sustain 
grievous  hardships  and  afflictions,  cross  his 
appetites,  forego  gains  and  honours,  for 
that  which  he  doth  not  heartily  like  and 
love :  he  may  counterfeit  in  ceremonies  and 
formalities,  but  he  will  hardly  feign  hu¬ 
mility,  meekness,  patience,  contentedness, 
temperance,  at  least  uniformly  and  con¬ 
stantly.  Even  the  patient  enduring  this 
censure  will  confute  it,  and  wipe  off  the 
aspersion  of  hypocrisy. > 


SERMON  LXVII. 

PROVIDE  THINGS  HONEST  IN  THE  SIGHT 
OF  ALL  MEN. 

2  Cor.  viii.  21.  —  Providing  for  honest 
things ,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord , 
but  also  in  the  sight  of  men. 

6.  Another  great  impediment  of  good  con¬ 
versation  before  men  is  a  desire  of  seeming 
i  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 
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courteous  and  civil.  Men  usually  conform 
to  sinful  practices,  because  they  would  not 
be  held  clowns,  rude  and  distasteful  in  con¬ 
versation  ;  they  would  not  give  offence  to 
their  company"  by  clashing  with  their  hu¬ 
mour;  by  preferring  their  own  judgment, 
and  seeming  to  be  in  their  own  conceit 
wiser  and  better  than  those  with  whom 
thev  converse  ;  by  provoking  them  to  think 
thev  are  held  fools,  or  worse,  by  such  non- 
compliance. 

This  is  an  ordinary  snare  to  easy  and 
ingenuous  natures  ;  but  the  ground  of  it 
is  very  unreasonable :  for  although  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  indifference,  where  duty  and  sin  do 
not  fall  into  consideration,  to  be  Umber  and 
ductile  as  can  be  (which  is  the  temper  of 
the  best  metal),  to  have  no  humour  of  our 
own,  or  to  resign  up  all  our  humour  to  the 
wiU  of  our  company,  to  condescend  unto, 
and  comport  with,  any  thing;  to  raise  no 
faction  or  debate,  but  presently  to  yield  to 
the  swaying  vote  ;  to  become  all  things  to 
all  men' in  a  ready  complaisance,  be  wis¬ 
dom  and  good  manners,  doth  argue  good¬ 
nature,  good  understanding,  good  breeding; 
is  a  rightly  gentle  and  obliging  quality : 

Yet  where  duty  is  concerned,  where 
sinning  or  not  sinning  is  the  case,  there 
courtesy  hath  no  room ;  there  it  is  vain  to 
pretend  any  engagement  to  complaisance. 

For  surely  it  is  better  to  be  held  uncivil, 
than  to  be  ungodly ;  it  is  far  better  man¬ 
ners  to  offend  any  number  of  men,  than  to 
be  rude  with  God,  to  clash  with  his  plea¬ 
sure,  to  offer  indignity  and  injury  to  him: 
there  can  be  no  competition  in  the  case  ; 
no  shadow  of  reason,  why  we  should  dis¬ 
please  God  to  please  men. 

As  it  were  more  civil  to  offend  ten  thou¬ 
sand  boors  (peasants)  than  to  affront  our 
king  ;  so  to  offend  ten  thousand  kings  than 
to  affront  our  God,  were  in  policy  more 
advisable,  and  in  equity  more  justifiable:  so 
the  royal  Psalmist  did  judge  ;  for,  Princes 
(said  he)  did  sit  and  speak  against  me,  but 
thy  servant  did  meditate  in  thy  statutes: 1  so 
Moses,  so  Samuel,  so  Elias,  so  Jeremy,  so 
Daniel,  so  the  three  noble  children,  so  the 
holy  apostles  did  conceive ; b  who  being  per¬ 
sons  otherwise  very  courteous  and  gentle, 
yet  nad  not  that  consideration  of  mighty 
princes,  as  not  rather  to  approve  their  con¬ 
sciences  to  God,  than  to  comply  with  their 
pleasure ;  how  much  less  should  we,  upon 
pretence  of  courtesy  toward  inferior  per¬ 
sons,  in  ordinary  conversation  transgress 
our  duty  ? 

Our  own  interest  in  such  cases  is  too 
considerable  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  conceit 
PmJ.  cxix  23.  b  Matt.  x.  Id. 
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or  pleasure  of  any  men:  cur  salvation  is 
no  matter  wherein  formality  of  respect 
should  intervene,  or  have  any  weight;  to 
gain  or  forfeit  our  eternal  happiness  is  no 
business  of  compliment  or  ceremony:  it 
were  a  silly  courtesy  for  a  man  to  wait  on 
his  company  to  hell,  a  wild  point  of  gallan¬ 
try  to  be  damned  in  complaisance. 

Who  would  take  himself  to  be  obliged 
in  good  manners  to  hold  on  the  round  in 
a  cup  of  poison ;  to  leap  down  after  those, 
who,  from  blind  inadvertency,  or  wilful 
perverseness,  tumble  into  a  gulf ;  to  gash 
or  stab  himself  in  conformity  to  some  des¬ 
perate  folk?  Much  less  can  a  man  be  en- 
gagedoutofanysuchregard  (in  compliance 
with  the  mistake,  weakness,  or  pravity  of 
others)  to  incur  guilt,  to  provoke  divine 
wrath,  to  expose  his  soul  to  utter  ruin,  to 
undergo  a  damage,  for  which  all  the  world 
cannot  make  any  reparation  or  amends. 

Is  it  not  far  better  to  disgust  than  to 
gratify  those  who  have  so  little  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  welfare  ;  who  indeed  are  very 
discourteous  and  heinously  rude  in  offering 
to  tempt  us  unto  sin,  to  desire  a  compliance 
therein  with  them ;  to  expect  from  us,  that 
we  should  adventure  so  much  for  them  vain 
satisfaction  ? 

Indeed  to  gratify  such  persons  were  great 
and  noble  courtesy ;  but  really  to  do  it,  we 
should  not  go  this  way ;  for  this  is  a  spu¬ 
rious  courtesy,  rather  conspiracy  and  trea¬ 
chery,  than  courtesy. 

It  is  in  truth,  at  the  bottom,  great  dis¬ 
courtesy  (involving  much  unkindness,  real 
abuse,  unmerciful  inhumanity  and  cruelty) 
to  second,  to  countenance,  to  support  or 
encourage  any  man  in  doing  that  which 
manifestly  tendeth  unto  his  great  prejudice, 
to  his  utter  bane. 

It  is  the  truest  civility  (implying  real 
humanity,  genuine  charity,  faithful  kind¬ 
ness,  and  tender  pity)  to  stand  off  in  such 
cases,  and,  by  refusing  (in  a  modest,  gentle, 
discreet  manner  refusing)  to  concur  in  sin 
with  our  friends  and  companions,  to  check 
them,  to  warn  them,  to  endeavour  their 
amendment  and  retreat  from  pernicious 
courses;  to  exercise  that  compassion  toward 
them,  w  hich  St.  Jude  calleth  pulling  them 
out  of  the  fre.° 

In  such  cases  to  repel  them,  yea  to  re¬ 
prove  them,  is  the  greatest  favour  we  can 
show'  them ;  it  is  not  only  safe  for  ourselves, 
but  kind  to  them,  to  observe  St.  Paul’s 
precept,  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  un¬ 
fruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove 
them;*  for  which  deportment,  whenever 
they  come  to  themselves,  and  soberly  re- 
'  Jude  22,  S3.  d  Epb.  V.  II,  7. 
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fleet  on  things,  they  will  thank  and  bless 
us ;  and  it  will  happen  as  the  Wise  Man 
saith,  He  that  rebuketh  a  man ,  afterwards 
shall  find  more  favour  than  he  that  flatter- 
eth  with  his  tongue .e 

In  fine,  if  we  thoroughly  scan  the  busi¬ 
ness,  we  shall  find  that  commonly  it  is  not 
abundance  of  courtesy,  but  a  defect  of 
charity,  or  of  conscience,  or  of  courage, 
w  hich  disposeth  us  to  reservedness,  or  to 
concurrence  upon  such  occasions,  in  regard 
to  unallowable  practices. 

7.  Another  snare  which  catcheth  and 
holdeth  us  in  open  practice  of  sin,  or  ne¬ 
glect  of  duty,  is  deference  to  the  opinion, 
authority,  custom,  or  example  of  others  ; 
to  the  common  opinion,  to  the  authority  of 
great  and  leading  persons,  to  the  fashion  of 
the  world,  and  prevalent  humour  of  the  age. 

A  man  (not  consulting  or  not  confiding 
in  his  own  reason)  is  apt  to  credit  the 
vogue,  to  defer  a  kind  of  veneration  to  the 
general  sentiments  of  men  (especially  of 
men  qualified),  apprehending  that  allow¬ 
able  or  tolerable  which  men  commonly  bv 
their  practice  seem  to  approve.  He  is 
prone  to  suspect  his  own  judgment  of  mis¬ 
take,  when  it  doth  thwart  the  opinion  of 
so  many ;  and  hardly  can  have  the  heart 
to  oppose  his  single  apprehension  against 
so  common  notions. 

The  commonness  of  sin  and  multitude 
of  offenders  doth  in  a  manner  authorize 
and  warrant  it,  doth  at  least  seem  to  ex¬ 
cuse  and  extenuate  it.* 

A  man  easily  conceiteth  himself  safe 
enough,  while  he  is  in  the  herd,  while  he 
walketh  in  the  road,  when  he  hath  the 
broad  coverlet  of  general  usage  to  shroud 
him  from  blame ; f  he  doth  at  least  fancy 
consolation  in  undergoing  a  doom  with  so 
many. 

But  upon  many  accounts  this  is  a  very  fal¬ 
lacious  and  dangerous  ground  of  practice. 

For  multitudes  are  no  good  authors  of 
opinion,  or  guides  of  practice.®  f 

Wise  men  have  ever  been  apt  to  suspect 
that  to  be  bad,  which  is  most  commonly 
admired  and  affected. 

Nothing  is  more  vulgarly  noted,  than 
the  injudiciousness,  the  blindness,  the  le¬ 
vity,  temerity,  and  giddiness  of  the  vulgar  ; 
temper,  inclination,  appetite,  interest,  and 
the  like  perverting  biases,  have  most  sway 
on  them ;  any  specious  appearance,  any 
slight  motive,  any  light  rumour  doth  serve 
to  persuade  them  any  thing,  to  drive  them 
any  whither. 

* - illos  Dcfendit  numcrus - Juv.  Sal.  ii.  45. 

t  Argumentum  pessimi  turba.— Sen.  de  Vit.  b.  2. 

•  Prov.  xxviii.  23.  <  Kcclus.  xvl.  IT. 

®  Ant.  ix.  18  ;  xi.  3,  4. 


All  ages  have  deplored  the  paucity  of 
wise  and  good  men ;  the  genuine  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  and  sons  of  wisdom,  have  ever 
been  pusillus  grex ,  a  small  flock ;  our  Lord 
hath  told  us,  that  Wide  is  the  gate,  and 
broad  is  the  way ,  that  leadeth  to  destruc¬ 
tion ,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat. h 

Wherefore  popular  use  is  no  good  argu¬ 
ment  of  truth  or  right ;  nor  can  yield  any 
warrant  or  any  colour  for  infringing  God’s 
law :  no  plebiscitum  can  be  of  force  against 
it. 

God  never  did  allow  the  people  to  ex¬ 
empt  themselves  or  us  from  their  loyalty, 
or  obedience  to  his  laws ;  they  are  univer¬ 
sally  obligatory;  he  hath  commanded  all 
men  to  repent ;  he  hath  threatened  that 
otherwise  all  shall  perish ;  and  that  tribu¬ 
lation  and  anguish  shall  be  upon  every  soul 
of  man  that  doeth  evil.' 

He  by  express  prohibitions  hath  obviated 
all  such  pretences  and  pleas :  Thou  shalt 
not  (saith  he)  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil; 
and,  Say  ye  not  a  confederacy — neither  fear 
ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid  (fear  not  to 
dissent  and  diseost  from  the  way  of  this 
people.)  And,  If  sinners  entice  thee  (how- 
many  soever  they  be,  though  it  be  a  sinful 
nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed 
of  evil  doers),  consent  thou  not J 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  it,  it  is  so  far 
from  excusing  sin,  that  it  is  an  aggravation 
thereof,  that  we  therein  conspire  with 
others,  and  the  more  the  worse :  to  oppose 
God  singly,  is  not  quite  so  criminal  as  to 
join  with  a  rout  in  hostility  and  rebellion 
against  him ;  for  hereby  God’s  authority  is 
more  shaken,  and  his  honour  more  rudelv 
violated ;  hereby  we  do  not  only  sin  our¬ 
selves,  but  contribute  to  the  sin  of  others, 
encourage  them  to  it,  and  uphold  them  in 
it  by  our  patronage. 

Hereby  w-e  become  accessary  to  the  de¬ 
generacy  and  general  apostasy  of  the  age. 

Hereby  we  do  join  our  forces  to  pull 
down  God's  judgments  on  our  country, 
and  by  promoting  general  corruption  in¬ 
duce  general  vengeance. 

The  multitude  of  sinners  is  so  far  from 
sheltering  any  one  from  wrath,  that  it 
surely  draweth  it  upon  all;  forcing  the 
Almighty,  not  only  for  the  assertion  of  his 
own  authority,  and  vindication  of  his  ho¬ 
nour,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
purgation  of  the  world,  to  pour  forth  re¬ 
markable  vengeance. k 

For  example:  In  the  time  of  Noah  did 

b  Matt.  vil.  13;  Luke  xiii.  24  ;  Rom.ix.27;  Isa.  x.  22. 

1  Acts  xvii.  30;  Luke  xiii.  3;  Rom.  ix.  12;  ii.  9. 

1  Exod.  xxiii.  2;  Rom.  xii.  2.  Be  not  conformed  to 
this  world  ;  Isa.  viii.  11:1  John  ii.  15,  Love  not  the 
world;  Isa.  viii.  10;  I’rov.  i.  10;  Isa.  1.  4.  ‘  Isu. 

i  25,  1  will  purge  away  the  dross. 
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God  spare  the  old  world ,  when  all flesh  had 
corrupted  its  way  upon  the  earth ,  did  that 
stave  off  God’s  wrath,  or  stop  the  deluge  ? 1 
No;  it  did  grievously  provoke  him,  it  did 
in  a  manner  necessitate  him  to  destroy  man 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  bringing  in  the 
flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly. m 

Did  the  number  of  sinners  in  Sodom 
prevent  vengeance  on  them?  was  it  not  that 
which  did  condemn  them  to  an  overthrow " 
so  dismal,  pulling  down  fire  and  brimstone 
on  them? 

What  was  the  reason  of  that  woful  cap¬ 
tivity  into  which  Israel  was  carried?  was  it 
not  because  they  were  all  grievous  revolt- 
ers ;°  and  had  so  generally  conspired  in 
wickedness,  that  the  prophet  could  say, 
Run  ye  to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem ,  and  see  now ,  and  know ,  and  seek 
in  the  broad  places  thereof  ',  if  ye  can  find  a 
man ,  if  there  be  any  that  executeth  judg¬ 
ment,  that  seeketh  the  truth ,  and  I  will  par¬ 
don  it?v  Wa s  it  not  this  which  did  wring 
from  God  that  sentence,  Shall  I  not  visit  for 
these  things?  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged 
on  such  a  nation  as  this  ?q 

When  the  case  is  such  in  any  commu¬ 
nity,  as  it  was  in  Israel,  when  God  said, 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  to  the  head 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it,T  then  judgment 
is  necessary,  and  it  must  assuredly  follow, 
Your  country  is  desolate 8 — then  God,  his 
patience  being  tired,  and  his  goodness  un- 
supportably  abused,  will  cry  out,  Ah,  I 
will  ease  me  of  my  adversaries,  and  avenge 
me  of  mine  enemies.  * 

God,  as  Governor  of  the  wrorld,  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  office,  for  clearing  his  honour, 
for  assuring  his  majesty,  out  of  regard  to 
public  good,  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  is  concerned  to  chastise  noto¬ 
rious,  scandalous,  and  infectious  sin:  he 
may  reserve  private  sins  for  the  final  doom, 
when  the  hidden  things  of  darkness  shall  be 
brought  to  light,  and  the  counsels  of  hearts 
manifested ,“  and  all  things  shall  receive  just 
reward  and  recompense ;  but  it  is  expedient 
to  punish  public  sins  publicly:  they  who 
declare  their  sin  as  Sodom, "  with  outrageous 
impudence,  are  like  to  find  a  punishment 
like  that  in  a  common  vengeance. 

We  should  therefore  in  such  a  case  be 
the  more  careful  of  our  conversation,  more 
shy  of  sinful  compliance  with  others,  for 
preventing  public  calamity;  for  that  our 
single  piety  and  innocence  (or  the  goodness 
of  a  few)  may  save  our  country,  together 
with  ourselves,  from  wrath  and  ruin ;  see- 

1  Gen.  vl.  12 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  ft.  m  Gen.  vi.  7  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5. 

”  2  Pet.  ii.  fj.  2  Jer.  v.  29.  1  Isa.  i.  24. 

*  Jer.  vi.  28.  r  Isa.  i.  6.  u  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 

PJer.  v.  1.  •  Isa.  i,  7.  *  Isa.  iii.  9. 


ing  it  is  the  gracious  method  of  God  in 
regard  to  a  few  righteous  men  to  spare  the 
rest,  to  release  a  nation  from  deserved 
punishment;  for  if  in  Sodom  had  been 
found  ten  righteous  persons,  it  had  escaped 
that  horrible  destruction ; ,v  and  Israel  in 
Hezekiah’s  time  (although  in  a  very  great 
and  general  corruption  of  that  age)  by  a 
few  good  men  did  avoid  the  like  doom; 
according  to  that  of  the  prophet ,  Except  the 
Lord  of  hosts  had  left  unto  us  a  very  small 
remnant ,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom! 

The  righteousness  of  one  Noah  did  save 
the  race  of  mankind  from  being  extinct. 

The  zeal  of  one  Phinehas  did  stop  that 
plague  which  had  devoured  Israel:  Phine¬ 
has  (said  God  himself)  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
hath  turned  my  wrath  away  from  the  children 
of  Israel ,  while  he  was  zealous  fur  my  sake 
among  them ,  that  I  consumed  not  the  children 
of  Israel  in  my  jealousy! 

If  there  had  been  such  another  public 
patron  of  piety,  at  the  time  when  Israel 
was  so  severely  punished  by  deliverance 
into  captivity,  it  would  have  obstructed  that 
lamentable  event :  God  himself  so  testified ; 
for,  I  sought  (said  he)  for  a  man  among 
them,  that  would  make  up  the  hedge,  and 
stand  in  the  gap  before  me  for  the  land,  that 
I  should  not  destroy  it :  but  I  found  none. 
Therefore  have  I  poured  out  my  indignation 
upon  them; — and,  Run  ye  to  and  fro  (said 
he  again),  seek  if  ye  can  find  a  man  —  in 
Jerusalem , — and  I  will  pardon  it! 

Wherefore,  beside  regard  to  our  own 
welfare,  a  consideration  of  public  good, 
charity  toward  the  world,  a  compassion  of 
our  country,  should  withold  us  from  con¬ 
spiring  in  common  transgressions,  or  omis¬ 
sions  of  duty. 

If  we  sin  with  all,  we  must  suffer  with 
all ;  nor  will  the  having  so  much  company 
in  suffering  yield  any  true  comfort  to  us: 
Socios  habuisse  doloris  (to  have  companions 
in  sorrow)  is  in  itself  a  pitiful  solace,  and 
an  unworthy  one,  savouring  of  inhuman 
malignity  ;a  for  our  fellows  will  bear  no 
share  with  us,  or  take  off  any  thing  from 
the  burden  of  our  pains,  which  will  be 
equally  to  them  and  us  extreme. 

Can  it  be  any  considerable  satisfaction, 
that  we  are  sick  of  an  epidemical  disease, 
that  sweepeth  away  multitudes  about  us 
and  with  us? 

Is  it  better  for  one  part,  that  the  whole 
body  is  overspread  with  a  noisome  leprosy  ? 
that  its  fellow-members  are  tortured  with 
grievous  anguish  ? 

w  Gen.  xviii.  32.  1  Isa.  i.  9;  Lam.  iii.  22. 

’  Nuni.  xxv.  11  ;  Psal.  cvi.  30.  *  Ezel;.  xxii.  30,  31  ; 
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Can  the  sorest  pains  of  our  brethren  cure 
the  achings  of  our  heart,  assuage  the  pangs 
of  our  conscience,  or  slack  the  consuming 
flames  beneath  ? 

What  advantage  can  we  enjoy  from  going 
down  to  hell  in  a  troop  ?  what  ease  shall  we 
find  there  from  being  encompassed  with 
the  doleful  groans,  the  piercing  shrieks, 
and  dismal  howlings  of  fellow-sufferers  in 
that  infernal  dungeon  ? 

Alas !  will  it  not  rather  augment  our 
pains  to  hear  the  sore  complaints,  the  fierce 
accusations,  the  desperate  curses  of  those, 
whom  our  compliance  hath  engaged,  or 
encouraged,  or  confirmed  and  hardened  in 
that  wicked  practice,  which  did  throw  them 
into  that  disconsolate  case  ? 

8.  Another  principle  (near  of  kin  to  the 
former)  is  a  dislike  of  singularity  and  soli¬ 
tude  ;  together  with  the  consequences  and 
imputations  usually  cleaving  thereto. 

One  would  not  be  a  man  by  himself ;  to 
be  gazed  on,  to  be  hooted  at  as  a  kind  of 
prodigy,  to  be  deemed  an  extravagant,  odd, 
humorous,  fantastic  person,  conceited  of 
his  own  opinion,  addicted  to  his  own  way, 
arrogating  to  himself  a  liberty  of  crossing 
and  condemning  or  contemning  the  world ; 
therefore  he  runneth  along  with  the  age, 
complying  with  its  sinful  customs  and 
naughty  fashions.* 

But  this  is  a  vain  principle  ;  for  really 
to  be  singular  is  no  /ault,  to  be  held  so  is 
no  disgrace ;  it  is  rather  in  many  cases  lau¬ 
dable  and  honourable ;  and  if  in  any,  most 
reasonably  it  is  in  this. 

Doth  not  singularity  or  paucity  increase 
the  price  and  estimation  of  every  valuable 
thing?  What  rnaketh  a  jewel  but  rarity? 
what  but  that  rnaketh  a  diamond  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  a  pebble  ? 

Do  not  men  for  singular  eminency  in  any 
art,  skill,  faculty,  endowment,  gain  cre¬ 
dit  and  renown?  What  recommended  to 
posterity  the  names  of  Apelles,  Praxiteles, 
Phidias,  but  excelling  in  their  art  beyond 
the  ordinary  rate?  what  gave  to  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Cicero  their  esteem,  but  a  sin¬ 
gular  knack  of  eloquence  ?  to  what  did 
Alexander  and  Caesar  owe  their  fame,  but 
to  an  extraordinary  valour  ?  whence  got 
Socrates  such  a  name,  but  from  his  singu¬ 
lar  wisdom  ?  whence  Fabricius,  Aristides, 
Cato,  but  from  their  singular  integrity? 

W  hy  then  should  it  be  a  discouragement 
or  reproach  to  be  singular  or  extraordinary 
in  the  noblest  of  all  faculties,  that  of  living 
'yell  ?  in  the  most  excellent  of  all  perfec¬ 
tions,  that  of  virtue  ? 

•  lie  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold  :  for  his 
life  is  not  like  other  men's,  his  wavs  arc  of  another 
fashion.  WisA  ii.  15,  he. 


In  truth,  a  man  is  hardly  capable  of  a 
greater  commendation  than  this,  that  he  is 
singularly  good  ;  that  he  surpasseth  the 
vulgar  level,  and  mounteth  near  heaven  in 
the  divinest  qualities  ;  that  no  bad  example 
or  fashion  hath  been  able  to  seduce  or  cor¬ 
rupt  him  :  this  should  render  him  to  be 
most  highly  esteemed,  and  most  dearly  che¬ 
rished,  as  a  choice  ornament  of  the  world, 
as  a  most  useful  instrument  of  good  to  man¬ 
kind. 

It  were  desirable  that  virtue  were  more 
common  in  the  world ;  but  surely  its  being 
more  rare  doth  render  it  more  admirable, 
more  illustrious,  more  glorious. 

Heroical  virtue  is  therefore  such,  be¬ 
cause  so  few  do  attain  or  can  reach  it ; 

- pauci  quos  a-quus  amavit 

Jupiter; 

A  few,  who  by  special  assistance  of  God’s 
grace,  and  by  extraordinery  resolution, 
do  surmount  the  obstacles  which  are  set 
against  it. 

It  was  well  said  of  St.  Bernard,  To  be 
good  among  good  men  hath  safety ,  but  to 
be  such  among  bad  men  hath  also  praise  (a 
man  will  be  saved  by  that,  but  he  should 
be  commended  for  this ;)  that  hath  as  much 
facility  as  it  hath  security ,  this  is  of  as  much 
worth  as  difficulty  f 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of 
things,  or  consult  the  history  of  times,  we 
shall  find  that  virtue  must  be,  and  ever 
hath  been,  liable  to  this  imputation  ;  it  is 
commonly  so  hard  and  hazardous  to  be 
good  in  any  notable  degree,  that  few  will 
take  the  pains,  or  undergo  the  hardships, 
requisite  to  attain  or  exercise  it. 

Hence  the  best  men  (who  are  such,  not 
according  to  the  blind  conjecture  of  men, 
but  in  God’s  sure  esteem)  are  an  elect,  and 
peculiar  sort  of  people,6  a  few  choice  per¬ 
sons  culled  out  of  a  great  lump  of  those, 
who  either  reject  religion,  or  embrace  it 
only  in  verbal  profession  or  formal  show. 

Hence  it  hath  been  the  observation,  and 
complaint  of  all  times, 

Rari  quippe  boni. — Tue.  Sat.  xiii.  28. 

Hence  the  most  renowned  men  for  good¬ 
ness,  and  who  by  God’s  special  care  have 
been  recommended  to  us  as  patterns  there¬ 
of,  have  been  very  singular  in  it ;  and  their 
singularity  did  much  enhance  the  price  of 
their  goodness. 

It  is  said  of  Enoch,  that  he  walked  with 
God; c  but  it  seemeth  with  small  or  no  com¬ 
pany  beside  ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  so  particularly  recorded  of  him. 

t  Inter  bonos.  bonus  esse  salutem  habet,  inter  mains 
vero  et  laudem  ;  illud  lance  facilitatis  est,  quanta-  et 
securitatis  ;  hoc  tai.uc  virtutis,  quanta?  et  diflicultotU. 
—  Bern.  F.p.  25. 

»  I  Pvt.  ii.  9. 
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Noah  was  content  to  be  a  man  by  him¬ 
self,  a  preacher  of  righteousness  against  the 
vogue,  and  a  practiser  thereof  against  the 
stream  of  his  whole  age ;  for  thee  (said 
God  of  him,  that  is,  thee  alone)  have  I 
seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation. d 
He  was  no  less  singular  in  his  goodness, 
than  in  his  salvation. 

Abraham  had  no  common  qualities,  which 
moved  God  to  pick  him  out,  and  separate 
him  from  the  rest  of  mankind  (to  single 
him  from  his  kindred  and  country,')  to  con¬ 
fer  special  graces  and  blessings  on  him. 

Lot  had  his  righteous  soul  vexed  with  the 
filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked ,f  which  did 
inclose  him,  yet  so  that  he  did  retain  a 
sound  and  clear  integrity  among  them. 

Job  had  this  testimony  from  God,  exa¬ 
mining  Satan  concerning  him :  Hast  thou 
considered  my  servant  Job ,  that  there  is  none 
like  him  on  the  earth ,  a  perfect  and  an  up¬ 
right  man ,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  es- 
cheweth  evil  t e 

What  was  the  resolution  of  Joshua?  did 
ne  value  being  sole  or  singular  in  his  prac¬ 
tice?  No;  for,  propounding  to  his  people 
whether  they  would  choose  God  or  not,  he 
told  them,  that  however  it  were,  although 
all  of  them  should  forsake  God,  he  was 
resolved  to  stick  fast  to  him,  not  regard-  , 
ing  their  practice ;  Hut  (said  he)  as  for  me  ! 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord:h  that  j 
indeed  was  nobly  resolved  ;  it  was  a  reso¬ 
lution  worthy  of  such  an  hero,  to  stand 
alone  in  so  good  and  wise  a  choice  against 
his  whole  nation.  It  was  a  resolution  suit¬ 
able  to  that  hb  behaviour,  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  words :  My  brethren  that  \ 
went  up  with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  1 
melt ;  but  I  wholly  followed  the  Lord  my 
God;1  in  regard  to  which  his  comrade 
Caleb,  being  of  the  same  spirit  with  him, 
is  called  a  man  of  another  spirit ;  >  different 
from,  and  above  the  mean  spirit  of  his  fel-  , 
lows. 

What  was  David?  was  he  not  a  man  by  [ 
himself?  was  he  not  like  one,  of  whom  the  [ 
poet  saith, 

Egregium  ?anctumque  virum  si  eerno,  bimembri 
Hoc  inons  truin  puero,  vet  foettc  coruparo  mu  be  ? 

Jur.  Sat.  xiii. 

So  he  telleth  us:  I  (saith  he)  am  become 
as  it  were  a  monster *  unto  many,  but  my  sure 
trust  is  in  thee.x 

Did  Elias,  to  shun  the  imputation  of  ! 
singularity,  or  in  regard  to  common  prac¬ 
tice,  swerve  from  hb  faithful  adherence  to 
God's  service,  although  he  did  passionately 

•  A  wonder, — N.  Tr.  Psal.  lxxi.  7. 

6  Gen.  vii.  1.  *  2  Pet.  ii.  7.  h  Josh.  xxiv.  15. 

•  Gen.  xii.  1.  *  Job  i.  8.  *  Josh.  xiv.  8. 

:  .Sum.  xiv  *4.  *  Psal.  cxix.  51  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  4. 
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resent,  and  bewail  his  case?  No;  for,  I 
have  (said  he)  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord 
of  hosts ;  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  for¬ 
saken  thy  covenant,  thrown  downthinealtars, 
and  slain  thy  prophets  icith  the  sword;  and 
I,  even  I  only ,  am  left,  and.  they  seek  my  life, 
to  take  it  away.1 

What  was  the  case  of  Jeremy?  I  (saith 
he)  teas  a  derision  to  all  my  people,  and 
their  song  all  the  day  :m  yet  did  he  maintain 
his  integrity,  and  was  a  defenced  city,  and 
an  iron  pillar,  and  a  brazen  wall  *  against 
the  whole  land ;  against  the  kings  of  Judah, 
against  the  princes  thereof,  and  against  the 
people  of  the  land ." 

What  was  the  condition  of  our  Lord 
was  not  he  rw si,,  i>rjXs^:,«£»3r,  a  prodigy 
spoken  against  by  all ;  against  whom  both 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered 
together ;  °  who  trod  the  wine-press  alone, 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him ; p 
who  in  his  life  was  regarded  by  few,  and 
at  his  death  (when  he  yielded  his  great  at¬ 
testation  to  truth  and  righteousness)  was 
deserted  by  all  ?  q 

What  was  the  apostles’  condition  ?  were 
they  not  singular  men  ?  were  not  they  held 
a  sect  everywhere  spoken  against,  and  im¬ 
pugned  with  all  violence  of  spirit  and  rage? 
were  not  they  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world, 
to  be  gazed  at  with  scorn  and  reproach  ? r 
did  not  they  (a  few  simple,  poor,  weak  folk) 
in  doctrine  and  practice  cross  and  control 
the  world,  confuting,  reproving,  condemn¬ 
ing  the  generality  of  men  of  error,  of  folly, 
of  wickedness  ? 

It  can  therefore  be  no  just  blame,  or 
reasonable  discouragement,  to  appear  sin¬ 
gular  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Such  a  singularity  is  no  good  argument 
of  fond  conceitedness,  of  wilful  humour, 
of  arrogant  pride.  For, 

Can  it  be  fond  efneeitedness  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  best  reason,  to  observe 
the  advices  of  the  wisest  men  in  all  times, 
to  follow  the  direction  and  conduct  of  in¬ 
finite  wisdom;  to  embrace  that,  which  in 
most  cases  natural  light,  common  sense, 
and  continual  experience,  do  approve?  is  it 
not  wildness  to  do  otherwise,  though  all 
should  do  it? 

Can  it  be  wilful  humour  to  hold  fast  our 
best  interest,  our  truest  comfort,  our  eter¬ 
nal  salvation?  is  it  not  rather  so,  to  comply 
with  a  p  rverse generation  in  running  head¬ 
long  to  their  own  ruin  ? 

•  Murus  aheneus. 

1  I  Kings  xix.  10.  “  Lam.  iiL  14.  °  Jer.  I.  18. 

0  Luke  ii.  34  ;  Heb.  xii.  3  ;  Acts  iv.  27.  p  Isa.  lxiii.  3. 
q  John  xii.  37  ;  xvi.  3 1 ;  Matt-  xxvi.  31, 5C.  r  Acts 
xxviii.  22  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  ;  Hob.  x.  33  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2G. 
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Can  it  be  pride  or  arrogance  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  Maker,  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful 
to  our  heavenly  Sovereign,  to  fear  the 
Almighty  God,  to  submit  to  his  will,  to 
tremble  at  his  ivord,  to  be  afraid  of  his 
judgments ,  to  shun  his  fierce  anger  and  se¬ 
vere  vengeance  ? 

Is  it  a  bad  ambition  to  seek  that  honour 
and  immortal  glory  which  God  doth  offer, 
to  shun  that  everlasting  shame  and  con¬ 
tempt  which  he  doth  menace  ? 

Is  it  not  rather  monstrous  presumption 
and  enormous  vanity  to  consort  and  con¬ 
spire  with  rebels  against  God’s  law,  with 
despisers  of  his  grace  ? 

In  fine,  when  the  most  men  are  foolish 
and  vain,  when  the  world  is  depraved  and 
dissolute,  it  is  necessary  that  the  best  rea¬ 
son  should  be  called  humour,  and  the  wisest 
men  should  be  deemed  extravagant ;  that 
the  best  things  should  be  slighted,  and  the 
best  persons  represented  with  odious  cha¬ 
racters  :  but  hence  to  renounce  wisdom  and 
goodness  is  abominably  absurd ;  as  if  we 
should  therefore  put  out  our  light,  because 
it  is  night  about  us,  or  in  deep  winter 
should  put  off  our  clothes  among  the  wild 
Indians. 

9.  Of  affinity  to  the  foregoing  principles 
is  this  most  plausible  apology  for  smother¬ 
ing  our  conscience,  namely,  a  prudential 
apprehension,  that  we  shall  not  come  off 
well  in  openly  avowing  and  abetting  good¬ 
ness,  so  as  to  do  any  good  or  service  to  it 
thereby ;  but  shall  thereby  rather  work 
prejudice  and  disservice  to  it. 

The  age  (will  such  a  wise  man  say)  is 
incorrigibly  degenerate ;  wickedness  is  not 
only  bold  and  impudent,  but  even  outrage¬ 
ously  insolent ;  so  that  to  appear  strictly 
good  is  a  kind  of  scandal,  to  pretend  con¬ 
science  for  our  rule  of  action  is  to  be  ri¬ 
diculous,  to  patronise  duty  is  to  provoke 
scorn  and  obloquy,*  to  mention  religion  is 
to  prostitute  and  profane  it,  to  concern  God 
in  our  doing  is  to  expose  his  most  sacred 
and  venerable  name  to  irrision  and  foul 
abuse. 

Such  is  the  posture  of  things,  that  of  all 
the  sects  and  factions  which  divide  the 
world,  that  of  Epicurean  scorners  and 
mockers  is  become  the  most  formidable ; 
with  disdainful  pride  insulting  and  va¬ 
pouring  over  the  professors  of  religion, 
persecuting  all  soberness  of  mind  and 
staunchness  of  manners  with  a  fierce  rage 
and  a  kind  of  satanic  zeal. 

The  state  of  the  world  being  like  to  that 
when  the  holy  Psalmist  cried  out,  Lord , 
how  long  shall  the  wicked ,  how  long  shall 

* Job  xii.  4. 


the  wicked  triumph  ?  how  lung  shall  they 
utter  and  speak,  hard  things ,  and  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  boast  themselves  ?  u 

In  such  a  case,  is  it  not  seasonable  to 
observe  our  Lord’s  advice,  not  to  give  that 
which  is  holy  unto  dogs ,  nor  to  cast  our 
pearls  before  swine ?v  (not  to  expose  good 
doctrine  and  holy  practice  to  scurrilous  and 
sensual  people,  who  will  snarl  and  bark  at 
it,  will  scorn  and  trample  on  it,  will  bite 
and  tear  you  for  it  ?) 

Is  it  not,  then,  wisdom  rather  fairly  to 
retreat,  withdrawing  our  virtue  into  a  safe 
retirement,  than  by  openly  contesting  for  it 
against  overmatching  forces,  to  hazard  its 
being  baffled  and  abused,  its  being  tram¬ 
pled  on  and  triumphed  over,  by  scornful 
pride  and  malice? 

In  such  a  world,  to  oppose  impiety,  what 
is  it  but  attempting  to  stop  a  torrent,  to 
allay  a  storm,  to  gape  against  an  oven,  to 
blow  against  the  wind,  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  ? 

But  if  this  case  be  rightly  weighed,  it 
rather  strongly  may  engage  us  to  an  open 
profession  and  practice  of  the  strictest 
virtue,  than  excuse  us  from  it. 

St.  Paul  doth  enjoin  us  to  walk  accurate¬ 
ly ,  not  as  fools ,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the 
time ,  for  this  reason,  because  the  days  are 
evil;  and  that  we  should  be  blameless  and 
harmless ,  the  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  na¬ 
tion,  shining  among  them  as  lights  in  the 
world,  and  holding  forth*  the  word  of  life.*1 

And  great  reason  for  it ;  for  the  worse 
the  world  is,  the  more  need  there  is  of 
good  patterns  to  instruct  and  guide  it,  to 
admonish  and  excite  it  to  goodness. 

If  the  days  are  evil,  it  is  high  time  that 
we  should  apply  our  best  endeavours  to  the 
mending  of  them. 

If  virtue  be  so  near  lost,  or  so  quite  gone 
from  among  us,  it  is  needful  that  we  should 
presently  seek  to  recover  or  to  retrieve  it.f 

If  goodness  be  so  hardly  pressed  by 
opposition,  then  hath  every  good  man  the 
more  reason  to  appear  strenuously  in  its 
defence,  the  more  are  we  engaged  to  hasten 
with  all  our  might  to  its  relief  and  succour 
from  irrecoverable  oppression. 

Every  one  should  labour  to  raise  a  bank 
against  that  inundation  winch  threateneth 
to  overflow  and  overwhelm  all. 

Shall  we  endure  to  see  the  adversary  of 
our  welfare  to  carry  all  before  him  without 

*  (or  holding  fast,  ’E»6;£0vric.) 
t  Specta  juvenis — in  ea  tempora  natus  es,  quibus 
formare  animum  expediat  coustantibus  exemplis. — 
Tac.  Ann.  16. 

u  Paal.  xciv.  3.  4  ;  Hi.  1  ;  x.  3. 

*  Matt.  vii.  6.  "  Kph.  v.  15;  Phil.  ii.  15. 
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any  opposition  or  obstruction  ?  Shall  we 
suffer  iniquity  to  enjoy  a  quiet  reign,  to 
root  and  settle  itself  in  its  usurpation,  to 
raise  itself  a  title  of  long  occupancy  and 
prescription  against  goodness  ? 

Is  it  not,  then,  more  generous  to  avow 
our  friendship  to  virtue,  and  to  abet  it  in 
our  patronage,  when  it  is  under  the  hatches, 
and  crieth  for  our  aid  ?  is  it  not  vile  trea¬ 
chery  in  such  a  case  to  desert  it  ? 

Is  it  not  gallant,  then,  to  resist  sin ,  and 
check  wickedness,  when  it  is  so  high  and 
rampant  ? 

Who  will  not  be  virtuous  (or  endeavour 
at  least  to  appear  such)  when  virtue  is  in 
fashion  and  request ;  when  it  flourisheth  in 
reputation,  when  all  the  world  doth  coun¬ 
tenance  and  abet  it?  who  will  not  shun  or 
disown  wickedness,  when  it  is  commonly 
odious  and  despicable  ?  who  will  not  help 
the  Lord  against  weak  adversaries  ?  y 

But  to  embrace  virtue  upon  greatest  dis¬ 
advantages,  to  disclaim  vice  in  its  trium¬ 
phant  prosperity,  this  is  indeed  brave  and 
masculine. 

He  is  a  worthy  man  indeed  who  can  keep 
the  field  among  so  many  stout  enemies,  who 
can  stand  upright  in  a  crooked  generation ; 
who  can  despise  the  scorn,  defy  the  rage, 
bear  up  against  the  impudence  and  malig¬ 
nity  of  vain,  base,  wretched  men,  combining 
to  supplant  and  extirpate  goodness. 

Nor  have  we  reason,  in  proceeding  thus, 
to  despair  of  good  success ;  we  need  not 
fear  thereby  to  expose  the  credit,  or  en¬ 
danger  the  interest  of  goodness.  For, 

Howr  can  we  fail  of  prospering  in  the 
maintenance  of  God’s  cause  and  special 
concern  ?  Although  men  may  commonly 
desert  him,  yet  doth  he  not  utterly  for¬ 
sake  them,  or  give  over  the  government 
of  the  world  ;  he  may  let  the  reins  lie  a 
little  loose,  but  he  doth  not  put  them  out 
of  his  hands ;  his  power  cannot  be  abated, 
his  providence  can  never  sleep  ;  though 
he  is  so  patient  in  suffering  wicked  men 
to  provoke  him,  yet  he  will  not  be  slack 
in  assisting  good  men,  who  take  his  part, 
and  undertake  to  maintain  his  honour ; 
assuredly  he  will  help  them  who  help  him 
against  the  mighty. 

In  this  service  one  will  chase  a  thousand , 
and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight  .■  one 
David  will  knock  down  never  so  many 
Philistines  reproaching  God’s  name  ;  one 
Phinehas  will  repress  the  petulancy  of  a 
whole  nation  ;  one  Jeremy  shall  be  a  bra¬ 
zen  wall  against  a  whole  land:  God  will 
make  it  good  to  such  an  one,  They  shall 
flight  against  thee ,  but  they  shall  not  prevail 
1  Judges  v.  23. 
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against  thee ;  for  I  am  with  thee ,  saith  the 
Lord ,  to  deliver  thee.1 

One  sober  man  in  defence  of  virtue  is 
able  to  discomfit  all  the  hectors,  the  huffing 
blades,  and  boisterous  ruffians  in  the  world, 
attacking  them  with  sound  discretion  and 
steady  resolution :  for  all  their  bravery  and 
confidence,  they  are  easily  mated ;  and  be¬ 
ing  like  their  sire,  if  you  resist  them ,  they 
will  flee  from  you : n  a  prudent,  seasonable, 
smart  check,  will  quash  their  spurious  cou¬ 
rage  and  giddy  audacity.  Their  contempt 
of  goodness  is  but  feigned;  they  cannot 
really  for  their  hearts  despise  it;  there 
is  stamped  on  their  souls  and  consciences 
such  a  respect,  such  an  awe  thereof,  which 
they  cannot  quite  rase  out:  wherefore  if 
you  briskly  represent  it  to  them,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  their  reverence  to  it,  they  cannot 
but  succumb,  their  own  mind  and  con¬ 
science  joining  to  back  your  reproof ;  so 
that  if  you  cannot  reclaim  them,  you  shall 
however  repress  them ;  if  you  cannot  cor¬ 
rect  their  vice,  you  shall  yet  confound  their 
impudence :  For  so  (saith  St.  Peter)  it  is 
the  will  of  God ,  that  with  well-doing  ye  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men ; 
and,  Having  a  good  conscience ,  that ,  ivhere- 
as  they  speak  evil  of  you ,  as  of  evil  doers , 
they  may  be  ashamed  that  falsely  accuse  your 
conversation  in  Christ. b 

It  is  only  a  sneaking,  or  a  timorous  pre¬ 
tence  to  virtue,  which  they  contemn ;  but 
they  will  admire  those  who  stiffly  adhere 
to  it,  and  stoutly  maintain  it. 

We  shall  therefore  expose  virtue,  not 
by  frankly  avowing  it,  but  by  faintly  slink¬ 
ing  from  it,  when  occasion  requireth  an 
open  acknowledgment  and  exemplary  prac¬ 
tice  of  it. 

If  the  world  is  so  very  bad,  it  will  not 
be  worse  for  our  attempt  to  better  it ;  it 
will  be  so  much  at  least  better,  that  one 
therein  hath  that  worthy  purpose. 

It  was  bad,  when  Noah  preached  right¬ 
eousness  to  it. 

It  was  bad,  when  Elias  was  so  zealous 
for  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

It  was  bad,  when  Jeremy  was  derided 
for  declaring  God’s  will,  and  exhorting  to 
repentance. 

They  were  very  bad  times,  when  all  the 
prophets  did  strive  so  earnestly  to  re¬ 
claim  men  from  their  wickedness ;  being  re¬ 
proached  and  persecuted  for  doing  so,  but 
not  deterred  from  doing  it :  the  resentment 
they  had  of  the  badness  of  times,  did  not 
make  them  abandon  the  means  of  its  re¬ 
covery  from  it. 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  30;  Josh,  xxiii.  10;  Nmn.  xxv.  3; 
Jer.  xv.  20  ;  i.  19 ;  xx.  II.  *  James  Iv.  7.  b  Jer 
xx.  11  ;  1  Pet.  li.  13;  iil.  1C;  Tit.  ii.  H. 
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The  whole  world  did  lie  in  wickedness c 
when  the  apostles  did  undertake  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  it. 

In  fine,  if  men  generally  upon  such  ac¬ 
counts  of  despairing  prudence  neglect  to 
own  goodness,  what  must  the  consequence 
be?d  what, but  that  piety  shall  be  cashiered, 
that  virtue  shall  be  discarded,  that  con¬ 
science  shall  be  quite  exploded  and  exter¬ 
minated  from  the  world  ?  that  consequently 
an  horrible  deluge  of  various  mischiefs,  a 
general  prevalence  of  lewdness  and  luxury, 
of  fraud  and  violence,  of  faction  and  tu¬ 
mult,  a  violation  of  all  faith  and  friendship, 
a  dissolution  of  all  order  and  peace,  will 
ensue  ? 

And  what  must  grow  upon  this  state  of 
things?  what  but  another  flood  of  judg¬ 
ments,  and woful  vengeance?  When  God’s 
patience  hath  been  tried  to  the  utmost,  and 
his  goodness  tired  with  bearing  such  a  load 
of  abominations,  he  will  be  forced  to  cry 
out,  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things  ?  shall 
not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as 
this?' 

10.  Another  principle  of  dispensing  with 
conscience  in  public  duties  and  conversation 
before  men,  is  a  kind  of  perverse  wisdom, 
or  subtle  craft,  affecting  the  name  of  dis¬ 
cretion.  * 

Men  see  there  are  divers  inconveniences 
attending  the  profession  of  respect  to  God 
and  conscience  in  all  their  doings  ;  that  the 
world  may  dislike  and  disesteem  them,  that 
divers  person  will  hate,  malign,  reproach, 
and  persecute  them  for  it ;  that  they  may 
chance  to  be  crossed  in  their  designs,  and 
lose  profits  or  preferments  thereby ;  there¬ 
fore  they  deem  it  advisable  to  decline  it  in 
open  view,  making  up  the  defect  by  adoring 
and  serving  God  in  private. 

Thus  they  think  to  salve  all,  by  main¬ 
taining  a  neutrality,  and  compounding  the 
business  ;  yielding  an  open  conformity  to 
the  world,  and  reserving  a  secret  regard 
to  God ;  sinning  publicly,  and  privately  re¬ 
penting;  retaining  their  credit,  quiet,  ease, 
pleasure,  with  their  conscience  and  peace 
of  mind  ;  affecting  some  piety,  but  avoid¬ 
ing  the  scandal  of  it/ 

They  would  hold  fair  with  both  sides ; 
so  that  neither  the  world  should  persecute 
them  for  crossing  its  humour,  nor  God 
punish  them  for  transgressing  his  will. 

They  drive  a  subtle  trade,  hoping  to 
gain  on  all  hands,  both  the  benefits  of  the 
other,  and  the  advantages  of  this  world; 

•  Stulta  caliditas,  perverse  imitata  prudent  iam.  — 
Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  p.  143. 

e  1  John  v.  19.  None  oalletb  for  justice,  nor 

any  pleadeth  for  truth,  Isa.  lix.  4.  r  Jer.  v.  29 ; 

Isa.  i.  24  ;  lix.  17.  f  Cal.  v.  11. 
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i  to  save  their  soul,  and  serve  their  worldly 
interests  together : 

This  they  would  believe  a  point  of  spe¬ 
cial  wisdom  prescribed  by  Solomon :  Be 
not  righteous  overmuch ,  neither  make  thy¬ 
self  overwise ;  for  why  shouldest  thou  destroy 
thyself  ?  Be  not  overmuch  wicked ,  neither 
be  thou  foolish :  why  shouldest  thou  die  be¬ 
fore  the  time  ?  B 

But  this  rooking  trick,  to  hedge  thus 
and  save  stakes,  to  play  fast  and  loose,  to 
dodge  and  shuffle  with  God,  God  doth  not 
like,  nor  will  suffer  himself  to  be  gulled 
with  it. 

He  will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  mon¬ 
grel,  partial,  and  halting  service.'' 

He  will  not  allow  11s  to  withhold  that 
half  of  his  service  (the  external,  visible 
part  thereof)  which  is  most  honourable  to 
him,  and  most  beneficial  to  our  neighbour. 

He  cannot  endure  a  double  heart,  or  a 
double  face  ;  one  looking  upward  to  heaven, 
another  downward  to  the  earth/ 

He  exacteth  from  us  an  integrity  of  heart 
and  perfection  of  obedience ;  that  we  should 
love  him  with  our  whole  heart,  that  we 
should  be  perfect  with  him ,  that  we  should 
walk  uprightly,  not  deflecting  to  the  right 
hand  or  left  from  our  duty. 

He  will  not  endure  that  we  should  hold 
amity  or  correspondence  with  his  enemies ; 
particularly  with  the  world,  the  friendship 
whereof  he  hath  declared  inconsistent  with 
his  favour ;  and  that  it  is  a  spiritual  adul¬ 
tery  to  impart  any  of  our  affections  to  it ; 
according  to  that  of  St.  James:  Ye  adul¬ 
terers  and  adulteresses ,  know  ye  not  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God  ? 
so  that  whosoever  will  be  a  friend  of  the 
world  becometh  the  enemy  of  God.  ‘ 

We  may  shift  as  well  as  we  can  in  the 
world,  provided  that  we  hold  innocence, 
and  do  not  conspire  with  it  against  God, 
by  violation  of  our  duty  to  him.f  Be  wise 
as  serpents ,  innocent  as  doves ,  Matt.  x.  16. 
(as  lambs,  Luke  x.  3.) 

They  reproach  good  men  as  supersti¬ 
tious  ;  who  are  afraid  of  invisible  powers ; 
who  let  go  things  in  hand  (present  interests 
and  pleasures)  for  a  reversion  and  hope. 

As  if  God’s  word  were  not  sufficient 
security ;  as  if  we  may  not  as  well  rely 
upon  things  conspicuous  to  reason,  as  those 
which  are  obvious  to  sense. 

t  Rom.  xvi.  19, — 2Zo$oi>s  iig  to  ocyotdby^  azi^xiovg  bl  tig 
to  zeczov. 

6  Eccles.  vii.  16,  17.  h  1  Kings  xviii.  21.  1  Psal. 

xii.  2 ;  James  i.  8 ;  iv.  »  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  33  ;  1  Tim.  iii. 

8  ;  Psal.  Ixxvii.  37,  Their  heart  was  not  whole  with 
him  (O.  Tr. );  Deut.  xviii.  13;  Job  i.  8;  Psal.  xliv. 
18;  cxix.  51  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  2  ;  Job  xxiii.  II  ;  Matt, 
vi.  24  ;  Luke  xvi.  13,  Awn  zu^iotg.  J  James  iv.  iii.  ; 

1  John  ii.  15;  (John  xv.  19;  xvii.  14;)  Psal  xxxvii. 
38,  O.  Tr. ;  Phil.  ii.  5. 
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OF  THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

SERMON  LXVIII. 


If  Christianity  be  plainly  false,  they  say 
well ;  but  if  it  be  true,  very  absurdly ;  yea 
if  probable,  very  imprudently;  yea  if  pos¬ 
sible,  not  wisely. k 

They  charge  conscientious  men  with  ti¬ 
morousness,  faintheartedness. 

It  is  timorousness  or  blameable  fear  to 
dread  things  without  reason,  things  nowise 
formidable,  which  cannot  hurt  us  ;  such  a 
timorous  man  is  he,  that  out  of  fear  of  men 
(of  displeasing  them,  of  suffering  by  them, 
of  their  reproach),  &c.  transgresseth  his 
duty. 

But  to  fear  God  is  wisdom,  soberness, 
duty,  virtue  ;  it  is  handsome  and  honour¬ 
able,  becoming  our  nature,  our  condition ; 
the  passion  of  fear  was  chiefly  put  in  us  for 
this  purpose,  as  its  best  use. 

Is  it  courage,  and  not  rather  madness, 
to  provoke,  to  resist,  to  challenge,  to  cope 
with  the  Almighty?  is  it  courage  to  throw 
one’s  self  down  a  precipice,  to  leap  into  the 
infernal  lake  ?  is  it  gallantry  to  dare  to  trans¬ 
gress  all  reason  and  sobriety  ?  is  it  brave  to 
be  wild  and  senseless,  &c.  ? 

It  is  true  courage  to  resist  and  repel  sin 
assaulting  a  man  with  whatever  advantages ; 
to  dare  to  do  well,  although  vain  men  de¬ 
ride,  and  spiteful  men  hate  us  for  it. 

It  is  a  kind  of  martyrdom  to  be  ill  used 
by  the  world  for  adhering  to  his  duty  ;  and 
he  hath  a  share  in  that,  JJlessed  are  they , 
who  su  ffer  for  righteousness. 

In  tine,  it  is  a  vain  prudence  to  be  thus 
politic  with  God;  whereby  we  shall  lose 
the  whole,  or  that  part  which  is  invaluable, 
out  of  presumption  to  save  a  small  incon¬ 
siderable  part.* 

If  this  be  prudence,  then  (as  St.  Paul 
saith)  is  the  offence  of  the  cross  ceased.1 

Then  our  Lord  prescribed  a  foolish  con¬ 
dition. 

Then  were  the  apostles  very  imprudent, 
who  deserted  all,  and  suffered  so  much  for 
their  conscience;  being  content  to  secure 
their  spiritual  interest,  and  to  obtain  the 
eternal  rewards  of  piety ;  choosing  the 
better  part,  which  could  not  be  taken  from 
them.m 

What  the  true  wisdom  is  in  such  cases 
St.  James  hath  told  us:  Who  is  a  wise  man , 
and  endued  with  knowledge  among  you  f  let 
him  show  out  of  a  good  conversation  his 
works  with  meekness  of  wisdom." 

*  Matt,  x  39,— 'O  tlfait  T>y  ‘J/U% r,t  olijtoZ,  otTeXio'U 
eiCryiv. 

*  2  Thess  iii.  2.  '  Gal.  v.  11  ;  Matt.  x.  38:  xvi. 

21 ;  Phil.  ill.  8.  m  Luke  x.  42.  "  James  iii.  13. 


OF  THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

Psalm  cxlv.  9 —  The  Lord  is  good  to  all, 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  a  frequented 
theme :  to  many  perhaps  it  may  seem  vul¬ 
gar  and  trite;  so  that  discourse  thereon, 
like  a  story  often  told,  may  be  nauseous  to 
their  ears :  but  in  truth  neither  can  we 
speak  too  much  upon  this  most  excellent 
subject,  nor  ought  we  ever  to  be  weary  in 
hearing  about  it ;  for  it  is  a  sign  that' the 
palate  of  our  mind  is  distempered,  if  we  do 
not  with  delight  and  affection  relish  any  men¬ 
tion  of  divine  goodness.  Yea,  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  men’s  common  practice  would  induce 
us  to  think,  that  either  this  point  is  not  so 
well  known,  or  but  little  believed,  or  at  least 
not  well  considered  and  applied.  For  how 
could  we  be  so  void  of  love  to  God,  of  grati¬ 
tude  toward  him,  of  faith  and  hope  in  him, 
were  we  thoroughly  persuaded,  did  we  seri¬ 
ously  consider,  that  he  is  so  exceedingly 
good  toward  us?  How  can  we  be  so  insensible 
of  the  benefits  we  enjoy,  so  distrustful  of 
finding  succours  and  supplies  in  our  need, 
so  dissatisfied  and  discontented  with  what 
befalls  us,  if  we  conceive  and  weigh,  that 
all  things  do  proceed  from,  are  guided  and 
governed  by  immense  goodness?  How  also, 
if  men  have  such  an  opinion  of  God  im¬ 
pressed  on  their  minds,  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  they  are  so  little  careful  to  resemble 
and  imitate  him  in  kindness,  bounty,  and 
mercy  to  one  another?  IIow  is  it,  in  fine, 
that  the  most  powerful  argument  to  all 
manner  of  good  practice,  and  the  mightiest 
aggravation  of  sin,  if  well  known  and  pon¬ 
dered,  hath  so  little  force  and  efficacy  upon 
us?  From  experience  therefore  this  argu¬ 
ment  may  seem  scarce  sufficiently  incul¬ 
cated.  We  may  add,  that  discourse  upon 
this  attribute  f  (which  above  all  other  at¬ 
tributes  doth  render  God  peculiarly  ad¬ 
mirable  and  amiable),  hath  this  special 
advantage  beyond  other  discourses,  that  it 
doth,  if  our  hearts  conspire  therewith,  ap¬ 
proach  most  nearly  to  the  formal  exercise 
of  the  most  high  and  heavenly  parts  of  de¬ 
votion,  praise,  and  thanksgiving;  that  it 
more  immediately  conduces  to  the  breed¬ 
ing,  the  nourishing,  the  augmenting  in  us 
the  best  and  noblest  of  pious  affections, 
love  and  reverence  to  God ;  trust  and  hope 
in  him ;  willing  resolutions  to  please  and 
serve  him ;  whence  it  is  consequent,  that 

t  — —  ©cor,  ou  roXXuv  ovrcuv,  i$'  o7;  Oeci/tca^irai,  obo  • 
•bra/f  ^  to  ibi*y‘Ttiv  ibiuiretrc m. — Naz.  Orat.  2(». 
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we  cannot  too  much  employ  our  thoughts, 
our  words,  or  our  attention  upon  this  point. 
Besides  so  much  reason,  we  have  also  good 
example  to  countenance  us  in  so  doing :  we 
have  the  precedent  of  the  holy  Psalmist 
resolving  to  make  it  his  constant  and  con¬ 
tinual  employment:  I  will  sing  (saith  he) 
of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord ;  with  my  mouth 
will  I  make  known  thy  faithfulness  to  all 
generations.  And,  Every  day  will  I  bless 
thee ,  and  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and 
ever 1  (that  blessing  and  praising  God,  the 
context  shows  to  have  consisted  especially 
in  the  declaration  of  God’s  great  goodness :) 
and,  It  is  a  good  thing  (saith  he  again) 
to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing 
praises  unto  thy  name ,  O  thou  Most  High : 
to  show  forth  thy  lovingkindness  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  thy  faithfulness  every  night. b  Such 
were  his  intentions,  and  such  his  judgment 
about  this  practice;  and  we  find  him  in 
effect  true  and  answerable  to  them  ;  every 
song  of  his,  every  meditation,  every  exer¬ 
cise  of  devotion  chiefly  harping  upon  this 
string;  and  he  earnestly  wishes  that  others 
would  consent  and  consort  with  him  there¬ 
in  ;  he  earnestly  exhorts  and  incites  them 
thereto :  O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
fur  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men!  Praise  the 
Lord,  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  he 
is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.0 
That  one  example  might  sufficiently  autho¬ 
rize  this  practice ;  but  we  have  innumer¬ 
able  others,  and  those  the  highest  that  can 
be,  to  encourage  and  engage  us  thereto; 
even  the  whole  choir  of  heaven,  whose  per¬ 
petual  business  and  happy  entertainment 
it  is  to  contemplate  with  their  minds,  to 
celebrate  with  their  voices,  the  immense 
goodness  of  God:  They  have  (as  it  is  in 
the  Revelation)  no  rest  day  nor  night,  from 
performing  this  office .d  Such  is  the  subject 
of  our  discourse ;  the  which  our  text  most 
plainly  and  fully  expresses ;  asserting  not 
only  the  goodness  of  God,  but  the  univer¬ 
sal  and  boundless  extent  thereof :  The  Lord 
is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  (or  his 
bowels  of  affection  and  pity )  are  over  all  his 
works.  And  that  God  indeed  is  such,  we 
shall  first  endeavour  to  declare,  then  shall 
briefly  apply  the  consideration  thereof  to 
practice. 

That  God,  the  Lord  and  Maker  of  all 
things,  is  of  himself,  in  regard  to  all  his 
creatures,  especially  to  us  men,  superla¬ 
tively  good,  that  is,  disposed  never  without 
just  or  necessary  cause  to  harm  us,  and  in¬ 
clinable  to  do  us  all  possible  and  befitting 

•  PsaJ.  lmix.  1  ;  cxlv.  2.  '  Psal.  cvii.  8  j  cvi.  1. 

b  Peal.  xcli.  1,2.  d  Kev.  iv.  8. 


good,  the  universal  frame  of  nature  and 
the  constant  course  of  Providence  do  afford 
us  sufficient  reason  to  conceive,  and  most 
frequent,  most  express  testimonies  of  holy 
scripture  do  more  fully  demonstrate.  There 
is  no  argument  from  natural  effects  dis¬ 
cernible  by  us,  which  proveth  God’s  exis¬ 
tence  (and  innumerable  such  there  are, 
every  sort  of  things  well  studied  may  af¬ 
ford  some),  the  which  doth  not  together 
persuade  God  to  be  very  kind  and  benign  ; 
careful  to  impart  to  us  all  befitting  good, 
suitable  to  our  natural  capacity  and  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  unwilling  that  any  considerable 
harm,  any  extreme  want  or  pain,  should 
befall  us.  (I  interpose  such  limitations,  for 
that  an  absolute,  or  universal  and  perpetual 
exemption  from  all  kinds  or  all  degrees  of 
inconvenience,  an  accumulation  of  all  sorts 
of  appearing  good  upon  us,  doth  not  be¬ 
come  or  suit  our  natural  state  of  being,  or 
our  rank  in  perfection  among  creatures ; 
neither,  all  things  being  duly  stated  and 
computed,  will  it  turn  to  best  account  for 
us.)  The  best  (no  less  convincing  than 
obvious)  arguments,  asserting  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  are  deduced  from  the  manifold 
and  manifest  footsteps  of  admirable  wis¬ 
dom,  skill,  and  design  apparent  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  order,  and  in  the  particular  frame  of 
creatures;  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the 
whole,  and  the  artificial  contrivance  of 
each  part  of  the  world;  the  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  any  unprejudiced  and 
undistempered  mind  should  conceive  to 
proceed  from  blind  chance,  or  as  blind  ne¬ 
cessity.  But  with  this  wisdom  are  always 
complicated  no  less  evident  marks  of  good¬ 
ness.  We  cannot  in  all  that  vast  bulk  of 
the  creation,  and  numberless  variety  of 
things,  discover  any  piece  of  mere  pomp, 
or  dry  curiosity ;  every  thing  seems  to 
have  some  beneficial  tendency ;  according 
to  which  it  confers  somewhat  to  the  need, 
convenience,  or  comfort  of  those  principal 
creatures,  which  are  endued  with  sense 
and  capacity  to  enjoy  them.  Most  of  them 
have  a  palpable  relation  to  the  benefit  (to 
the  subsistence  or  delight)  of  living  crea¬ 
tures;  and  especially  in  an  ultimate  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  benefit  of  man  ;  and  the  rest, 
although  their  immediate  use  be  not  to  our 
dim  sight  so  discernible,  may  therefore  be 
reasonably  presumed  in  their  natural  de¬ 
signation  to  regard  the  same  end.  Where¬ 
fore,  as  upon  consideration  of  that  ample 
provision,  which  is  made  in  nature  for  the 
necessary  sustenance,  defence,  and  relief, 
for  the  convenience,  delight,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  every  creature,  any  man,  who  is  not 
careless  or  stupid,  may  be  induced  to  cry 
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out  with  the  Psalmist,  O  Lord,  how  mani¬ 
fold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all:e  so  may  he  with  no  less  reason 
and  ground  after  him  pronounce  and  ac¬ 
knowledge,  The  earth  is  full  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Lord  -•  The  earth ,  O  Lord ,  i 
full  of  thy  mercy :  Thy  mercy  is  great  unto 
the  heavens :  thy  mercy  is  great  above  the 
heavens ,f  It  is  indeed  because  divine  good¬ 
ness  is  freely  diffusive  and  communicative 
of  itself ;  because  essential  love  is  active 
and  fruitful  in  beneficence  ;  because  highest 
excellency  is  void  of  all  envy,  selfishness, 
and  tenacity,  that  the  world  was  produced 
such  as  it  was;  those  perfections  being 
intrinsical  to  God’s  nature,  disposed  him 
to  bestow  so  much  of  being,  of  beauty,  of 
pleasure  upon  his  creatures.  He  openeth  his 
hand ,  they  are  filed  with  good: e  it  is  from 
God’s  open  hand,  his  unconfined  bounty 
and  liberality,  that  all  creatures  do  receive 
all  that  good  which  fills  them,  which  sa¬ 
tisfies  their  needs,  and  satiates  their  desires. 
Every  pleasant  object  we  view,  every  sweet 
and  savoury  morsel  we  taste,  every  fra- 
grancy  we  smell,  every  harmony  we  hear; 
the  wholesome,  the  cheering,  the  useful, 
yea,  the  innocent  and  inoffensive  qualities 
of  every  thing  we  do  use  and  enjoy,  are 
so  many  perspicuous  arguments  of  divine 
goodness;  we  may  not  only  by  our  reason 
collect  it,  but  we  even  touch  and  feel  it 
with  all  our  senses. 

The  like  conclusion  may  be  inferred  from 
the  observation  of  divine  Providence.  Every 
signification  or  experiment,  whence  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  divine  power  and  wis¬ 
dom  do  concur  in  upholding,  managing,  and 
directing  the  general  state  of  things,  or  the 
particular  affairs  of  men,  being  wrell  exa¬ 
mined  and  weighed,  would  afford  reason 
apt  to  persuade,  that  the  Governor  of  the 
world  is  graciously  affected  toward  his 
creatures  and  subjects.  The  general  pre¬ 
servation  of  things  in  their  natural  consti¬ 
tution  and  order  ;  the  dispensing  constant 
vicissitudes  of  season,  so  as  may  serve  for 
the  supply  of  our  needs  ;  the  maintaining 
such  a  course  of  things  in  the  world,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  of 
will,  and  violence  of  passion  in  so  many 
persons ;  yet  men  do  ordinarily  shift  so  as 
to  live  tolerably  upon  earth  in  peace  and 
safety,  and  enjoyment  of  competent  accom¬ 
modations  for  life ;  with  the  aids  and  con¬ 
solations  arising  from  mutual  society  ;  the 
supports,  encouragements,  and  rewards  of 
virtue  many  times  in  a  strange  manner  ad¬ 
ministered  ;  the  restraints,  disappointments, 

*  Psal.  civ.  24.  f  Tsai,  xxxiii.  5;  cxix.  64  ;  lvii. 
10;  cviii.  4  ;  civ.  10,  Si c.  Ixv.  11  ;  ciii.  4.  8  l'sal. 

civ.  28. 
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and  seasonable  chastisements  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  especially  when  it  grows  exorbitant 
and  outrageous,  unexpectedly  intervening, 
with  the  like  passages  of  Providence,  will, 
to  him  that  shall  regard  the  works  of  the 
Lord ,  and  the  operation  of  his  hands, h  suf¬ 
ficiently  declare,  as  the  other  glorious  at¬ 
tributes  (wisdom,  power,  and  justice),  so 
especially  the  goodness  of  him  who  presides 
over  the  world ;  assuring  that  he  is  a  friend 
to  the  welfare,  and  dislikes  the  misery  of 
mankind.  lie  that  shall  well  observe  and 
consider  how  among  so  many  fierce  and 
hard-hearted,  so  many  crafty  and  spite¬ 
ful,  so  many  domineering  and  devouring 
spirits,  the  poor  and  weak,  the  simple  and 
harmless  sort  of  people  do  however  subsist, 
and  enjoy  somewhat,  cannot  but  suspect 
that  an  undiseernible  hand,  full  of  pity  and 
bounty,  doth  often  convey  the  necessary  sup¬ 
ports  of  life  to  them,  doth  often  divert  im¬ 
minent  mischiefs  from  them;  cannot  but 
acknowledge  it  credible  what  the  holy  scrip¬ 
ture  teacheth,  that  God  is  the  friend,  and 
patron,  and  protector  of  those  needy  and 
helpless  people,  redeeming  their  soul  from 
deceit  and  violence,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks ; 
that  he  is,  as  the  prophet  expresseth  it,  a 
strength  to  the  poor,  a  strength  to  the  needy 
in  his  distress ,  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  a 
shadow  from  the  heat,  when  the  blast  of  the 
terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall. 1 
He  that  shall  remark  how  frequently,  in 
an  unaccountable  wav,  succour  and  relief 
do  spring  up  to  just  and  innocent  persons; 
so  that  in  a  whole  age,  as  the  Psalmist 
observed,  such  persons  do  not  appear  des¬ 
titute  or  forsaken  ;t  how  also  iniquity  is 
commonly  stopped  in  its  full  career,  and 
then  easily  receives  a  check,  when  its  vio¬ 
lence  seemed  uncontrollable ;  how  likewise 
many  times  the  world  is  rescued  from  con¬ 
fusions  and  distractions  unextricable  by  any 
visible  wit  or  force  ;  with  other  like  occur¬ 
rences  in  human  affairs ;  must  admit  it  for 
a  reasonable  hypothesis  (fit  to  render  a 
cause  of  such  appearances)  that  a  transcen¬ 
dent  goodness  doth  secretly  interpose,  fur¬ 
thering  the  production  of  such  effects:  he 
must  upon  such  observation  be  ready  to  veri¬ 
fy  that  of  the  Psalmist :  Verily  there  is  a  re¬ 
ward for  the  righteous ;  verily  there  is  a  God 
that  judgeth  the  earth.*  St.  Paul  instructs 
us,  that  in  past  times  (that  is,  in  all  gene¬ 
rations  from  the  beginning  of  things)  God 
did  attest  himself  to  be  the  Governor  of  the 
world:1  How?  ayatemiuv,  by  his  benefi¬ 
cence  ;  giving  to  men  showers  from  heaven, 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with 

*>  Psal.  xxviii.  5;  Isa.  v.  12.  ■  Psal.  xiv.  6;  tot. 

x.  11;  lxxii.  12  ;  Isa.  xxv.  4.  i  Psal.  xxxvli.  25. 

k  Psal.  Iviii.  ult.  1  Acts  xiv.  17. 
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food  and  gladness :  competent  evidences,  it 
seems,  these  were  of  his  providence,  and 
withal  (supposing  that)  certain  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  his  goodness:  although  some  have 
abused  this  kind  of  testimony,  or  argumen¬ 
tation,  so  valid  in  itself,  unto  a  contrary 
purpose  ;  alleging,  that  if  God  ruled  the 
world,  so  much  wickedness  and  impiety 
would  not  be  tolerated  therein ;  that  in¬ 
grateful  and  evil  men  could  not  so  thrive 
and  flourish  ;  that  more  speedy  and  more 
severe  vengeance  would  be  executed ;  that 
benefits  would  not  be  scattered  among  the 
crowd  of  men,  with  so  promiscuous  and 
undistinguishing  a  freeness.  But  such  dis¬ 
courses,  upon  a  just  and  true  account,  do 
only  infer  the  great  patience  and  clemency, 
the  unconfined  mercy  and  bounty  of  our 
Lord ;  that  he  is  in  disposition  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  pettish  and  impatient  man,  who, 
should  he  have  the  reins  put  into  his  hands, 
and  in  his  administration  of  things  should 
be  so  often  neglected,  crossed,  abused, 
would  soon  overturn  all  things;  and,  be¬ 
ing  himself  discomposed  with  passion, 
would  precipitate  the  world  into  confusion 
and  ruin. 

Things  would  not  have  subsisted  hither¬ 
to,  and  continued  in  their  orderly  course, 
but  by  the  moderation  of  an  immense  good¬ 
ness  ;  by  that 

- magni  custos  dementia  mundi. — Claudian. 

It  is  by  the  Lords  mercies  that  we  (we, 
the  whole  body  of  sinful  men,  so  guilty  of 
heinous  provocations  and  rebellions  against 
our  Maker)  are  not  consumed .“  And  what 
again  God  in  the  prophet  speaks  concern¬ 
ing  Israel,  he  might  have  applied  to  the 
whole  nation  of  men : n  How  shall  I  give 
thee  up ,  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee , 
Israel ?  how  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ? 
how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  I  will  not 
execute  the  fierceness  of  my  anger ,  I  will 
not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim  ;  for  I  am 
God ,  and  not  man.  The  reason  (for  I  am 
God,  and  not  man),  is  observable  ;  imply¬ 
ing  (upon  parity  of  reason  in  the  cases, 
concerning  that  one  nation,  and  concerning 
the  body  of  men)  that  it  is  an  indulgence 
and  forbearance  above,  if  not  contrary  to, 
the  temper  of  man,  and  even  beyond  hu¬ 
man  conceit,  whereby  the  state  of  things 
here  doth  subsist,  and  is  preserved  from 
ruin. 

Thus  nature  and  thus  providence  do  bear 
witness  concerning  the  disposition  of  God. 
As  for  scripture,  there  is  nothing  either  in 
way  of  positive  assertion  more  frequently 
inculcated,  or  by  more  illustrious  examples 
set  forth,  and  made  palpable,  than  this  attri- 
”  Lam.  iil.  32.  0  Hos.  xi.  8. 


bute  of  God.  When  God  would  impart  a 
portraiture  or  description  of  himself  to  his 
dearest  friend  and  favourite,  Moses;0  the 
first  and  chief  lineaments  thereof  are  seve¬ 
ral  sorts,  or  several  instances  of  goodness: 
he  expresses  himself  merciful  and  gracious , 
longsuffering ,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
{Merciful:  El  rachum )  a  God  of  pitying,  or 
strong  in  pity;  that  is,  most  apt  to  commi¬ 
serate  and  to  succour  those  who  are  in  need 
or  distress.  Gracious ,  that  is,  ready  both 
freely  to  forgive  wrongs,  and  to  dispense 
favours.  Longsuffering ,  or  longus  irarum , 
that  is,  not  soon  moved,  or  apt  easily  to  con¬ 
ceive  displeasure ;  not  hasty  in  execution  of 
vengeance,  or  venting  his  anger  in  hurtfid 
effects.  Abundant  in  goodness ,  that  is,  not 
sparing  as  to  quantity  or  quality,  either  in 
the  multitude  or  magnitude  of  his  favours, 
but  in  all  respects  exceedingly  liberal ;  con¬ 
ferring  willingly  both  very  many  and  very 
great  benefits.  Such  did  God  represent 
himself  to  Moses,  when  he  desired  a  fuller 
knowledge  and  nearer  acquaintance  with 
him,  than  ordinary  means  afford. p  The 
same  character  in  substance  we  have  often 
repeated,  and  sometimes  with  advantage 
of  emphatical  expression,  well  deserving 
our  observation  and  regard ;  as  when  the 
prophet  Joel  saith,  that  God  is  penitent , 
or  sorry ,  for  evil  inflicted;  and  Micah, 
that  he  delighteth  in  mercy ;  and  when  Ne- 
hemiah  calleth  him  a  God  of  pardons;  and 
when  Isaiah  represents  him  as  waiting  (or 
seeking  occasions)  to  be  gracious  .-q  and  all 
this  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  God 
seems  to  look  upon  man  with  a  less  serene 
and  debonair  aspect.  Indeed,  as  that  dis¬ 
pensation  (suitably  to  the  nature  and  con¬ 
dition  of  things  under  it)  doth  set  out 
God’s  mercy  and  goodness,  with  especial 
relation  to  this  present  world,  or  temporal 
estate;  so  the  New  one  more  abundantly 
displays  his  more  excellent  care  and  love 
of  our  souls  ;  his  great  tenderness  of  our 
spiritual  and  eternal  welfare.  It  is  all  of 
it  in  its  nature  and  design  but  as  it  were 
one  entire  declaration  of  the  xtr‘T'0'1  Tau 
(the  beneficial  disposition,  the  benig¬ 
nity,  or  bountifulness  of  God,  as  St.  Paul 
telleth  us ; r)  it  is  a  rare  project  of  divine 
philanthropy ;  an  illustrious  affidavit  of 
God’s  wonderful  propensity  to  bless  and 
save  mankind;  manifested  by  the  highest 
expressions  and  instances  of  love  and  good¬ 
ness  that  were  possible.  (For  his  not  spa¬ 
ring  his  own  Son,  the  express  image  of  his 
substance ,  the  dearest  object  of  his  infinite 

°  Exod.  xxxiv.  6.  p  Tsai,  Ixxxvi.  5;  ciii.  8,  Ac. 
q  Joel  ii.  13  ;  Micah  vii.  18 ;  Neh.  ix.  17  ;  Isa.  xxx.  18. 
r  Rom.  ii.  4. 
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love,  the  partaker  of  his  eternal  nature  and 
glory,  but  delivering  him  up  a  sacrifice 
for  our  offences  ;  his  most  earnest  wooing 
our  baseness  and  unworthiness  to  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  him,  and  admission  or  accep¬ 
tance  of  his  favour ;  his  tendering  upon 
so  fair  and  easy  terms  an  endless  life,  in 
perfect  joy  and  bliss ;  his  furnishing  us 
with  so  plentiful  means  and  powerful  aids 
for  attaining  that  happy  state  —  how  preg¬ 
nant  demonstrations  are  these,  of  unspeak¬ 
able  goodness  toward  us!5  whence)  The 
ordinary  titles  in  this  dispensation  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  are,  the  God  of  love  and 
peace ,  of  hope ,  of  patience ;  of  all  grace, 
of  all  consolation  ;  the  father  of  pities,  rich 
in  mercy ,  full  of  bowels ;  love  and  goodness 
itself.1  Thus  doth  the  scripture  positively 
assert  God’s  goodness;  thus  it  directly 
represents  and  describes  his  gracious  dis¬ 
position  toward  us.  And  as  for  examples 
(which  must  serve  as  to  illustrate  and  ex¬ 
plain,  so  also  to  verify  and  assure  matters 
of  this  nature),  if  we  carefully  attend  to 
God’s  ordinary  proceedings  with  men  there 
recorded,  we  shall  find  this  disposition  very 
conspicuous  in  them.u  Who  can  recount 
the  number,  or  set  out  the  value  of  those 
instances  wherein  God’s  goodness  is  ex¬ 
pressed  toward  such  as  loved  him?  of  his 
admirable  condescension  in  drawing  them 
to  him ;  of  the  affectionate  tenderness  with 
which  he  constantly  embraced  them;  of 
his  merciful  indulgence  toward  them,  when 
provoked  by  their  untowardly  behaviour  ; 
of  his  kind  acceptance,  and  munificent  re¬ 
compensing  their  endeavours  to  please  him  ; 
of  his  deep  compassionating  their  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  of  his  vigilant  carefulness  over  them, 
and  over  all  their  concernments  ?  Methinks 
the  highest  expressions  that  language,  as¬ 
sisted  with  all  its  helps  of  metaphor  and 
resemblance,  can  afford,  are  very  languid 
and  faint  in  comparison  of  what  they  strain 
to  represent,  when  the  goodness  of  God 
toward  them  who  love  him  comes  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  :  As  the  heaven  is  high  above  the 
earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  toward  them 
that  fear  him  :  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him : v  so  David  strives  to  utter  it,  but  with 
similitudes  far  short  of  the  truth.  If  any 
will  come  near  to  reach  it,  it  is  that  in 
Moses  and  Zechariah,  when  they  are  com¬ 
pared  to  the  apple  of  Gods  eye,  that  is,  to 
the  most  dear  and  tender  part,  as  it  were, 
about  him.* 

■  Rom.  v.  21.  '2  Cor.  xiii.  11  ;  i.  3;  1  Pet.  v.  10; 

Gph.  ii.  4  ;  James  v.  11  ;  1  John  iv.  8.  u  Luke  vi. 
3.r>,— For  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the 
evil.  v  Psal.  xxxvi.  0;  ciii.  11, 13.  n  Deut.xxxii. 
10  ;  Zcch.  ii.  8. 
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We  find  them  often  styled,  and  ever 
treated,  as  friends  and  as  children;*  and 
that  in  a  sense  transcending  the  vulgar 
signification  of  those  words ;  for,  what 
friendship  could  endure,  could  pass  over, 
could  forget,  could  admit  an  entire  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  re-establishment  in  affection 
after  such  heinous  indignities,  such  infi¬ 
delities,  such  undutifulness,  as  were  those 
of  Adam,  of  Noah,  of  David,  of  Peter? 
Who  would  have  received  into  favour  and 
familiarity  a  Manasses,  a  Magdalen,  a 
Paul?  Who  would  so  far  extend  his  re¬ 
gard  upon  the  posterity  (upon  such  a  po¬ 
sterity,  so  untoward,  so  unworthy)  of  his 
friend,  as  God  did  upon  that  of  Abraham, 
in  respect  unto  him?  What  great  prince 
would  employ  his  principal  courtiers  to 
guard  and  serve  a  poor  attendant,  a  mean 
subject  of  his?  Yet,  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him, 
and  delivereth  them ; y  and  many  instances 
we  have  of  those  glorious  inhabitants  of 
heaven  by  God’s  appointment  stooping  down 
to  wait  upon  and  to  perform  service  to  the 
sons  of  men.  But  upon  examples  of  this 
nature,  being  numberless,  and  composing 
indeed  the  main  body  of  the  sacred  his¬ 
tory  (it  being  chiefly  designed  to  represent 
them),  I  shall  not  insist;  1  shall  only  ob¬ 
serve,  for  preventing  or  satisfying  objec¬ 
tions  (yea,  indeed,  for  turning  them  to  the 
advantage  and  confirmation  of  that  which 
we  assert),  that  even  in  those  cases,  wherein 
God's  highest  severity  hath  been  exercised, 
when  God  hath  purposed  to  exhibit  most 
dreadful  instances  of  his  justice  upon  the 
most  provocative  occasions;  we  may  dis¬ 
cern  hisgoodness  eminently  showing  itself:* 
that  even  in  the  greatest  extremity  of  his 
displeasure,  in  his  acts  of  highest  venge¬ 
ance,  mercy  doth  xaraKciuxuaSai  riii  Kjuriu; 
(as  St.  James  speaketh),  boast  itself  and 
triumph  over  justice  :l  that  God,  as  the  sun 
(to  use  Tertullian’s  similitude),  when  he 
seems  most  to  infest  and  scorch  us,  doth 
even  then  dispense  useful  and  healthful 
influences  upon  us.f  Even,  I  say,  in  the 
most  terrible  and  amazing  examples  of  di¬ 
vine  justice  (such  as  were  the  ejecting  and 
excluding  mankind  from  Paradise ;  the 
general  destruction  in  the  deluge  ;  the  ex- 

•  Tivirea  QiXotvOfurrioi  y  n/juu^iot'  ovren  ycL$  iyv  tri!6o/xoti 
y,o'*nZ,uv  to v  ©eov. — Naz.  Orat.  38. 

'Eyu  rorccurxv  rtqioutrixv  ilvou  rr.f  rcu  01 au  x> jii- 

ftoviocr,  a fjtA j  fxovov  cc<p'  uv  injuvriv,  a  Wet  xotl  uv 
ixo/.a-triv  ouo.uf  rt/juif  bovxtrOxt  t\v  btyoc.Oorv,TX  xvrov 
jcvuhxi,  >.xt  rv,v  ^iKxvO^ojirixv. — Chrys.  C' . 

*0  fcUo*  xrxOr.f  cuvy  x.ctv  I otfyirtj,  xoiv  xoXx£yt  bfju'mf 
io-Tiv  xyxOof. — Ibid. 

t  Tunc  maxime  est  optimus,  cum  tibi  non  bonus  ; 
sicut  sol  tibi  etiam  quando  non  putas  optimus  ct  utilis, 
&C. —  Tertull.  in  Mure.  ii.  2. 

*  John  xv.  14  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  7. 

*  James  ii.  13. 
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scinding  and  extirpation  of  the  Amorites, 
together  with  other  inhabitants  of  Canaan ; 
the  delivering  Israel  and  Judah  into  the 
Assyrian  thraldom  ; a  the  final  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jewish  nation  over  the  world,  and 
its  sad  consequences)  we  may  (not  hardly) 
observe  particulars,  more  than  savouring 
of  great  mercy  and  goodness. 

1 .  That  (in  most  of  these  cases,  in  all 
according  to  some  account)  God  was  not 
moved  to  the  displeasure  productive  of 
those  effects  but  upon  very  great  conside¬ 
rations.  That  he  did  not  seek  advantages, 
nor  embrace  all  occasions ;  but  was  incensed 
by  superlative  degrees  of  iniquity  and  im¬ 
purity  (such  in  their  own  nature,  and  much 
aggravated  by  their  circumstances),  such 
as  rendered  common  life  inconvenient  and 
insupportable  to  men  ;  made  the  earth  to 
stink  with  their  filth  and  corruption;  to 
groan  under  the  burden  and  weight  of 
them ;  to  pant  and  labour  for  a  riddance 
from  them. 

2.  That  God  did  not  upon  the  first 
glimpses  of  provocation  proceed  to  the  ex¬ 
ecution  and  discharge  of  his  wrath,  but  did 
with  wonderful  patience  expect  a  change 
in  the  offenders,  waiting  to  be  gracious ,  as 
the  prophet  speaketh  ;b  affording  more  than 
competent  time,  and  means  more  than 
sufficient  of  appeasing  him  by  repentance ; 
vouchsafing  frequent  admonitions,  solicita¬ 
tions,  threatenings,  moderate  corrections, 
and  other  such  proper  methods  conducing 
to  their  amendment  and  to  their  preser¬ 
vation. 

3.  That  the  inflictions  themselves,  how 
grievous  soever  in  appearance,  were  not 
really  extreme  in  measure ;  not  accompa¬ 
nied  with  so  acute  torments,  nor  with  so 
lingering  pains,  nor  with  so  utter  a  ruin, 
as  might  have  been  inflicted ;  but  that  (as 
Ezra,  in  respect  to  one  of  those  cases,  con- 
fesseth)  they  were  less  than  their  iniquities 
deserved .c  That,  as  it  is  in  the  Psalm,  He 
did  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath ; d  which  would 
have  immediately  consumed  them,  or  in¬ 
finitely  tormented  them. 

4.  That  (consequently  upon  some  of  those 
premises)  the  afflictions  brought  upon  them 
were  in  a  sort  rather  necessary  than  vo¬ 
luntary  in  respect  of  him  ;  rather  a  natu¬ 
ral  fruit  of  their  dispositions  and  dealings, 
than  a  free  result  of  his  will ;  however  con¬ 
trary  to  his  primary  intentions  and  desires. 
Whence  he  no  less  truly  than  earnestly  dis¬ 
claims  having  any  pleasure  in  their  death, 
that  he  afflicted  willingly ,  or  grieved  the 

*  ViAe  Cbrys.  tom.  vl.  Or  8,  |>.  S3,  optime. 

*  Is*  xxx.  18.  '  Ez.  ii.  13.  1 1’»al.  Ixxviii.  38.  : 
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children  of  men ;  and  charges  their  disas¬ 
ters  upon  themselves,  as  the  sole  cause  of 
them.e 

5.  That  further,  the  chastisements  in¬ 
flicted  were  wholesome  and  profitable,  both 
in  their  own  nature,  and  according  to  his 
design  ;  *  both  in  respect  to  the  generality 
of  men  (wffio  by  them  were  warned,  and 
by  such  examples  deterred  from  incurring 
the  like  mischiefs ;  were  kept  from  the  in¬ 
conveniences,  secured  from  the  temptations, 
he  violences,  the  allurements,  the  conta¬ 
gions  of  the  present  evil  state ;  according 
to  that  reason  alleged  for  punishments  of 
this  kind :  All  the  people  shall  hear ,  and 
fear ,  and  do  no  more  presumptuously  /)  and 
in  regard  to  the  sufferers  themselves,  who 
thereby  were  prevented  from  proceeding 
further  in  their  wicked  courses ;  f  accumu¬ 
lating  (or  treasuring  up ,  as  the  apostle 
speaketh)  further  degrees  of  wrath*  as  ob¬ 
durate  and  incorrigible  people  will  surely 
do:  (Why,  saith  the  prophet,  should  ye  be 
stricken  any  more?h  (to  what  purpose  is 
moderate  correction  ?)  Ye  will  revolt  more 
and  more.)  That  he  did  with  a  kind  of 
violence  to  his  own  inclinations,  and  re- 
luctancy,  inflict  punishments  on  them.  O 
Ephraim ,  how  shall  I  give  thee  up,  O  Eph¬ 
raim !'  Yea  further: 

6.  That,  during  their  sufferance,  God 
did  bear  compassion  toward  them  who  un¬ 
derwent  it.  His  bowels  (as  we  are  told) 
sounded  and  were  troubled ;  his  heart  was 
turned  within  him;  his  repenting.s  were  kin¬ 
dled  together;  in  all  their  afflictions  himself 
was  afflicted;  he  remembered,  and  considered 
they  were  but  dust;  that  they  were  but  flesh 
(that  they  were  but  of  a  weak  and  frail 
temper ;  that  they  were  naturally  prone  to 
corruption  and  evil),  and  did  therefore  pity 
their  infirmity  and  their  misery. > 

7.  That  God  in  his  wrath  remembered 
mercy k  (as  the  prophet  Habakkuk  speaks), 
mixing  gracious  intentions  of  future  re¬ 
freshment  and  reparation  with  the  present 
executions  of  justice.  I  know  (saith  he  in 
the  prophet  Jeremiah)  the  thoughts  that  I 
think  toward  you  ;  thoughts  of  peace ,  and 
not  of  evil,  to  give  you  an  expected  end. 
Behold,  I  will  bring  health  and  cure,  I  will 
cure  them,  and  will  reveal  unto  them  abun¬ 
dance  of  peace  and  truth.'  And,  For  a  small 

*  Chrys.  ’  A  V5..  — 'O.uov  xx/  i/xxcTxf  y.0L/  Ixrgos 

xxi  o/hxtrxx Xo:  itrr/v  o  @(Cf. — Ibid. 

t  ’Et /T.br.ff/  r/uo/g/x y,  ou  Ta/v  xTi XOc.to/v  cltxvtuy  il- 

xr.v,  a?.>.x  rx  luXXoytx  Siogdoi/uiY oe.  — Chrvs.  tom  viii 
p.  99. 

•  Ezek.  xviii.  23,32;  xxxiii.  11  ;  Lam.  iii.  33;  Hos. 

xiii.  9.  <  Deut.  xvii.  13.  8  Rom.  ii.  5.  bisa. 
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moment  (saith  he  again  in  Isaiah)  have  I 
forsaken  thee ;  hut  with  great  mercies  will  I 
gather  thee.™  And,  Ye  shall  he  comforted 
concerning  the  evil  that  I  have  brought  upon 
Jerusalem — and,  ye  shall  know  that  I  have 
not  done  without  cause  all  that  I  have  done 
in  it ,  saith  the  Lord  (he  saith  so  in  Eze¬ 
kiel  ;)  without  cause ,  that  is,  without  a  be¬ 
neficial  design  toward  them." 

8.  Lastly,  That  he  always  signified  a  rea¬ 
diness  to  turn  from  his  anger,  and  to  for¬ 
give  them  ;  and  upon  very  equal  and  easy 
terms  to  be  fully  reconciled  to  them ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  in  the  Psalm,  He  doth  not 
always  chide,  neither  will  he  keep  his  anger 
for  ever ; 0  but  upon  any  reasonable  over¬ 
tures  of  humiliation,  confession,  and  con¬ 
version  to  him,  was  ready  to  abate,  yea,  to 
remove  the  effects  of  his  displeasure :  Thou 
ivast  a  God  that  forgavest  them ,  though  thou 
tookest  vengeance  of  their  inventions .p 

These  particulars,  if  we  attentively  sur¬ 
vey  those  dreadful  examples  of  divine  se¬ 
verity  foreinentioned  (the  greatest  which 
history  acquaints  us  with,  or  which  have 
been  showed  on  this  theatre  of  human 
affairs),  we  may  observe  most  of  them  in 
all,  all  of  them  in  some,  either  plainly  ex¬ 
pressed,  or  sufficiently  insinuated  by  the 
circumstances  observable  in  the  historical 
narrations  concerning  them  ;  so  that  even 
the  harshest  instances  of  God’s  wrathful 
dealing  with  some  men,  may  well  serve  to 
the  illustration  of  his  mercy  and  goodness 
toward  all  men ;  may  evince  it  true,  what 
our  Lord  affirms,  that  God  is  ^r,<rri;  Iti 
ctxafsTou;  xai  irott kind  and  beneficent 
even  to  the  most  ingrateful  and  unworthy 
persons.’1  To  make  which  observation  good, 
and  consequently  to  assert  the  verity  of  our 
text  (that  God  is  good  unto  all,  and  merci¬ 
ful  over  all  his  works)  against  the  most 
plausible  exceptions,  1  shall  examine  the 
particulars  in  the  following  discourse. 

SERMON  LXIX. 

OF  THE  GOODNESS  OF  COD. 

Psalm  cxlv.  9 — The  Lord  is  good  to  all, 
and  his  tender  mercies  ure  over  all  his 
works. 

I  shall  now  more  particularly  consider 
the  several  instances  before  mentioned. 

I.  The  punishment  indicted  on  mankind 
for  the  first  transgression  containeth  in  it 
much  of  depth  and  mystery,  surpassing 
perhaps  all  capacity  of  man  to  reach  ;  its 
full  comprehension  being  by  divine  wisdom, 

m  lea.  liv.  7.  n  Ezck.  xlv.  21.  °  Psal.  ciil.  9. 
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I  conceive,  purposely  concealed  from  us  ; 
so  that  I  cannot  pretend  thoroughly  to 
explain  it,  and  shall  not  therefore  speak 
much  about  it. 

This  indeed  is  clear,  that  God  did,  in 
his  proceedings  occasioned  thereby,  intend 
remarkably  to  evidence  his  grievous  resent¬ 
ment  and  indignation  against  wilful  dis¬ 
obedience  ;  yet  in  the  management  thereof 
we  may  observe,  that, 

1.  After  that  provocation  (in  itself  so 
high,  and  liable  to  so  great  aggravations) 
God  did  express  his  resentment  in  so  calm 
and  gentle  a  manner,  that  Adam,  though 
abashed  upon  the  conscience  of  his  fault, 
was  not  yet  by  the  vehemency  of  the  re¬ 
proof  utterly  dismayed  or  dejected.* 

2.  God  used  great  moderation  in  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  this  punishment ;  mitigating  the 
extremity  of  the  sentence  justly  decreed 
and  plainly  declared  to  Adam  (that,  in  case 
of  his  offending  against  the  law  prescribed 
him,  he  should  immediately  die),  for  not¬ 
withstanding  his  forfeiture  that  very  day 
of  life,  God  reprieved  him,  and  allowed 
him  a  long  life,  almost  of  a  thousand  years, 
after.  * 

3.  God  did  not  quite  reject  man  there¬ 
upon,  nor  did  withdraw  his  fatherly  care 
and  providence  from  him,  but  openly  con¬ 
tinued  them ;  insomuch  that,  immediately 
after  the  curse  pronounced  upon  our  first 
parents,  the  next  passage  we  meet  with  is, 
that  unto  Adam  and  his  wife  did  the  Lord 
God  make  coats,  and  clothed  them.b 

4.  Although  indeed  man  was  by  his  fault 
a  great  loser,  and  became  deprived  of  high 
advantages ;  yet  the  mercy  of  God  did  leave 
him  in  no  very  deplorable  estate,  simply 
considered,  as  to  his  life  here ;  the  relics 
of  his  first  estate,  and  the  benefits  conti¬ 
nued  to  him,  being  very  considerable  ;  so 
that  we  the  inheritors  of  that  great  disas¬ 
ter  do  commonly  find  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
with  the  conveniences  attending  it,  to  be 
sweet  and  desirable. 

5.  The  event  manifests,  that  while  God 
in  appearance  so  severely  punished  man¬ 
kind,  he  did  in  his  mind  reserve  thoughts 
of  highest  kindness  toward  us  ;  even  then 
designing  not  only  to  restore  us  to  our  for¬ 
mer  degree,  but  to  raise  us  to  a  capacity 
of  obtaining  a  far  more  high  pitch  of  hap¬ 
piness.  While  he  excluded  us  from  a  ter¬ 
restrial  paradise  here,  he  provided  a  far 
better  celestial  one,  into  which,  if  we  please, 
by  obedience  to  his  holy  laws  we  may  cer¬ 
tainly  enter.  So  that  in  this  of  all  most 

•  Vide  Chrjs.  Ou  iTr i,  xa.Ha. toiIxic 
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heavy  instance  of  vengeance,  God’s  ex¬ 
ceeding  goodness  and  clemency  do  upon 
several  considerations  most  clearly  shine. 

II.  The  calamity,  which  by  the  general 
deluge  did  overflow  the  world,  was  not  (we 
may  consider)  brought  upon  men  but  in 
regard  to  the  most  enormous  offences  long 
continued  in,  and  after  amendment  was 
become  desperate :  not  till  after  much  for¬ 
bearance,  and  till  men  were  grown  to  a 
superlative  pitch  of  wickedness,  by  no  fit 
means  (by  no  friendly  warning,  no  sharp 
reprehension,  no  moderate  chastisement) 
corrigible ;  not  until  the  earth  was  become 
(especially  for  persons  of  any  innocence  or 
integrity)  no  tolerable  habitation,  but  a 
theatre  of  lamentable  tragedies,  a  seat  of 
horrid  iniquity,  a  sink  of  loathsome  im¬ 
purity.  So  that  in  reason  it  was  to  be 
esteemed  rather  a  favour  to  mankind  to 
rescue  it  from  so  unhappy  a  state,  than  to 
suffer  it  to  persist  therein.  To  snatch  men 
away  out  of  so  uncomfortable  a  place,  from 
so  wretched  a  condition,  was  a  mercy ;  it 
had  been  a  judgment  to  have  left  them 
annoying,  rifling,  and  harassing;  biting, 
tearing,  and  devouring;  yea,  defiling  and 
debauching  each  other;  and  so  heaping 
upon  themselves  loads  of  guilt,  and  deeper 
obligations  to  vengeance.  The  earth  (saith 
the  text)  was  corrupt  before  God;  and  the 
earth  was  filed  with  violence.  God  looked 
upon  the  earth ,  and  behold  it  was  corrupt; 
for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way  upon  the 
earth;'1  which  universal  and  extreme  cor¬ 
ruption  had  not  in  probability  sprung  up  in 
a  small  time ;  for, 

Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus, - 

is  true  not  only  of  single  men,  but  of  com¬ 
munities;  no  people,  no  age  doth  suddenly 
degenerate  into  extreme  degrees  of  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  so  that  the  divine  patience  had  long 
endured  and  attended  upon  men  before  the 
resolution  of  thus  punishing  them  was  taken 
up ;  the  which  also  was  not  at  first  peremp¬ 
tory  and  irreversible,  but  in  God's  design 
and  desire  it  was  revocable ;  for  the  world 
had  a  long  reprieve  after  the  sentence 
passed  ;  execution  was  deferred  till  Noah’s 
long  preaching  of  righteousness,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  of  judgment  in  a  manner  so 
notorious  and  signal  (not  by  verbal  decla¬ 
rations  only,  but  by  the  visible  structure  of 
the  ark),  could  prevail  nothing  toward  their 
amendment,  but  was  either  distrusted  or 
disregarded,  and  perhaps  derided  by  them. 

I  or,  as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  they  were  dis¬ 
obedient, when  once  the  long  suffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark 
was  preparing ; d  that  is  (as  is  collected  by 

•  Gen.  vi.  11,  13  M  ret.  iii  20 ;  2  Pet.  it  5. 
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several  interpreters  from  the  text  of  the 
story),  during  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years ; e  a  competent  time  for 
their  recollecting  themselves,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  by  amendment  of  life  to  prevent 
the  ruin  threatened  to  come  upon  them. 
Yet  notwithstanding  that,  this  obstinate 
and  incorrigible  disobedience  did  so  much 
displease  God,  as  that  in  consideration 
thereof  God  is  said  to  have  repented  that 
he  made  man  upon  the  earth*  and  to  have 
been  thereby  grieved  at  the  heart  i  yet  did 
he  so  temper  his  anger  as  not  utterly  to 
destroy  mankind,  but  provided  against  its 
total  ruin,  by  preserving  one  family  as  a 
seminary  thereof;  preserving  the  father 
thereof  (questionless  by  a  special  grace) 
from  the  spreading  contagion,  inspiring 
him  with  faith,  and  qualifying  him  for  the 
favour  which  by  him  he  designed  to  com¬ 
municate  unto  the  wrorld ;  the  reparation 
thereof,  and  restoring  the  generations  of 
men.  So  that  also  through  this  passage  of 
providence,  how  dismal  and  dreadful  so¬ 
ever  at  first  sight,  much  goodness  will  be 
transparent  to  him  that  looks  upon  it  at¬ 
tentively. 

III.  In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  exter¬ 
mination  and  excision  of  the  Canaanites, 
which  carries  so  horrible  an  appearance  of 
severity,  we  may  find  it  qualifiable.  if  we 
consider,  that,  for  the  nature  of  the  tres¬ 
passes,  which  procured  it,  they  were  in¬ 
sufferably  heinous  and  abominable ; g  most 
sottish,  barbarous,  and  base  superstitions 
(cruelty  and  impurity  being  essential  in¬ 
gredients  into  their  performances  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  it  being  piety  with  them  to  be 
exceedingly  wicked),  and  in  their  other 
practice  most  beastly  lasciviousnesses,  most 
bloody  violences,  oppressions,  and  rapines 
generally  abounding.  So  that  fur  those 
men  themselves,  who  were  by  turns,  as  it 
happened,  the  authors  and  the  objects  of 
these  dealings,  it  could  not  be  desirable  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  living  so  wretched 
and  uncomfortable.  Impunity  had  been 
no  mercy  to  such  people,  but  rather  a 
cruelty;  cutting  them  off  must  needs  be 
the  greatest  favour  they  were  capable  of. 
it  being  only  removing  them  from  a  hell 
here,  and  prevent;ng  their  deserving  manv 
worse  hells  hereafter.  Even  to  themselves 
it  was  a  favour,  and  a  greater  one  to  their 
posterity,  whom  they  might  have  brought 
forth  to  succeed  in  their  courses,  and  to 
the  consequences  of  them;  whom  they 
would  have  engaged  into  their  wicked  cus¬ 
toms,  and  their  woful  mischiefs.  Thev 
were  not  so  destroyed  from  the  land,  until 

*  Oen.  vi.  3.  1  Gen.  vi.  6.  *  Levit.  xviii. 
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it  grew  uninhabitable  in  any  tolerable  man¬ 
ner,  and  itself  could  not,  as  it  were,  endure 
them  any  longer,  but  (as  the  text  doth  most 
significantly  express  it)  did  spue  them  out; h 
being  like  a  stomach  surcharged  with  foul 
or  poisonous  matter  which  it  loathes  and 
is  pained  with,  and  therefore  naturally  la¬ 
bours  to  expel.  Neither  was  this  sad  doom 
executed  upon  them  till  after  four  hundred 
years  of  forbearance;  for  even  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  time  God  took  notice  of  their  ini¬ 
quity,  then  born  and  growing ;  and  gave 
account  of  his  suspending  their  punish¬ 
ment  ;  because  (said  he)  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites ‘  was  not  yet  full  (that  is,  was 
not  yet  arrived  to  a  pitch  of  desperate  ob¬ 
stinacy  and  incorrigibility:)  while  there 
was  the  least  glimpse  of  hope,  the  least 
relics  of  any  reason,  any  regret,  any  shame 
in  them,  the  least  possibility  of  recovery, 
God  stopped  his  avenging  hand :  but  when 
all  ground  of  hope  was  removed,  the  whole 
stock  of  natural  light  and  strength  was 
embezzled,  all  fear,  all  remorse,  all  modesty 
were  quite  banished  away,  all  means  of 
cure  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  gangrene 
of  vice  had  seized  on  every  part,  iniquity 
was  grown  mature  and  mellow ;  then  was 
the  stroke  of  justice  indeed  not  more  sea¬ 
sonable  than  necessary ;  then  was  the  fatal 
sword  the  only  proper  remedy;  then  so 
with  one  stroke  to  cut  off  them,  and  their 
sins,  and  their  mischiefs,  and  their  miseries 
together,  was  an  argument  no  less  strong 
and  clear  of  God’s  merciful  goodness,  than 
of  his  just  anger  toward  them. 

IV.  The  like  account  we  may  render  of 
God’s  judgments  upon  the  people  of  Israel. 
If  we  consult  the  prophets,  who  declare  the 
state  of  things,  the  facts,  the  dispositions, 
the  guilts,  that  brought  them  down  from 
heaven,  we  shall  see  that  they  came  upon 
account  of  an  universal  apostasy  from  both 
the  faith  and  practice  of  true  religion  ;  a 
deep  corruption  (like  that  in  the  days  of 
Gibeahj  as  the  prophet  Hosea  speaketh) 
in  mind  and  manners  ;  an  utter  perverting 
of  all  truth  and  right ;  an  obstinate  com¬ 
pliance  with,  or  emulation  of,  the  most 
abominable  practices  of  the  heathen  nations 
about  them:  an  universal  apostasy,  I  say, 
from  God  and  all  goodness;  a  thorough 
prevalence  of  all  iniquity.  Hear  the  pro¬ 
phets  expressing  it,  and  describing  them  : 
Jeremiah  ;  Ilun  ye  to  and  fro,  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem ;  see  now ,  and  know , 
and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof, ,  if  ye 
can  find  a  man ,  if  there  he  any  that  exe- 
cuteth  judgment,  that  secketh  the  truth;  and 

•>  Lcvit.  xviii.  W.  1  Gen.  xt.  16. 
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1  will  pardon  it.*  Isaiah ;  The  earth  is  de¬ 
fied  under  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because 
they  have  transgressed  the  laws,  changed  the 
ordinances,  broken  the  everlasting  covenant : 
Ah  sinful  nation!  a  people  laden  with  ini¬ 
quities,  a  seed  of  evil  doers;  children  that 
are  corrupters!  They  have  forsaken  the 
Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  unto  anger ;  they  are  gone  away  back¬ 
ward. &c.  Thus  do  these  and  other  pro¬ 
phets  in  a  like  strain  describe  in  the  gross 
the  state  of  things  preceding  those  judg¬ 
ments.  And  in  Ezekiel  (in  divers  places, 
particularly  in  the  8th,  but  especially  in 
the  2‘2d  chapter)  we  have  their  offences  in 
detail,  and  by  parts  (their  gross  impieties, 
their  grievous  cruelties,  extortions,  and 
oppressions)  set  out  copiously,  and  in  most 
lively  colours.”1  And  as  the  quality  of  their 
provocations  was  so  bad,  and  the  extension 
of  them  so  large,  so  was  their  condition 
desperate ;  there  were  no  means  of  remedy 
left,  no  hopes  of  amendment ;  so  was  their 
forehead  covered  with  impudence,  their 
heart  hardened  with  obstinacy,  their  minds 
deeply  tinctured  with  habitual  pravity  and 
perverseness:  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  then  may  ye 
also  do  good ,  that  are  accustomed  to  do 
evil,  saith  Jeremiah  concerning  them.”  All 
methods  of  reclaiming  them  had  proved 
fruitless :  no  favourable  dealings,  no  gentle 
admonition  or  kind  instruction  would  avail 
any  thing ;  for  it  is  of  them  the  prophet 
Isaiah  saith,  Let  favour  be  showed  to  the. 
wicked,  yet  will  he  not  learn  righteousness.0 
No  advices,  no  reproofs  (how  frequent, 
how  vehement,  how  urgent  soever),  had 
any  effect  upon  them.  Almighty  God  de¬ 
clares  often,  that  he  had  spoken  unto  them 
rising  up  early,  but  they  would  not  hear 
nor  regard  his  speech ;  did  not  only  neglect 
and  refuse,  but  despise,  loathe,  mock,  and 
reproach  it  (turning  their  bach  upon  him, 
pulling  away  their  shoulder ,  stiffening  their 
neck,  and  stopping  their  ears,  that  they 
should  not  hear ; )  that  he  had  spread  out  his 
hands  all  the  day  long  to  a  rebellious  and 
gainsaying  people;  to  a  people  that  (with 
extreme  insolence  and  immodesty)proooAed 
him  to  anger  continually  to  his  face.9  Nor 
could  any  tenders  of  mercy  allure  or  move 
them:  /  said  (God  said  it  in  Jeremiah) 
after  all  these  things,  Turn  unto  me;  but 
she  returned  not.  Amend  your  ways  and 
your  doings,  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
rjour  God,  and  the  Lord  will  repent  him  of 
the  evil  that  he  hath  pronounced  against  you. 

‘  Jer.  V.  1.  I  Isa.  xxiv.  5 ;  i.  4.  “  Ezek.  xxii. 
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Repent,  and  turn  yourselves  from  all  your 
transgressions,  so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your 
ruin ; q  and  innumerable  the  like  overtures 
we  have  of  grace  and  mercy  to  them;  all 
which  they  proudly  and  perversely  rejected, 
persisting  in  their  wicked  courses ;  they 
even  repelled  and  silenced,  they  rudely 
treated  and  persecuted,  the  prophets  sent 
unto  them  with  messages  of  kind  warning 
and  overtures  of  grace ; r  so  obstructing  all 
access  of  mercy  to  themselves :  They  say 
to  the  seers.  See  not ;  and  to  the  prophets , 
Prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things;  so  Isaiah 
reports  their  proceeding.  Which  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  did  not  your  fathers  persecute?* **  so  St. 
Stephen  expostulates  with  them.  Neither 
were  gentler  chastisements,  designed  for 
their  correction  and  cure,  anywise  avail¬ 
able;*  they  made  no  impression  on  them, 
they  produced  no  change  in  them  :  In  vain 
(saith  God)  I  have  smitten  your  children, 
they  have  received  no  correction.'1  And, 
Thou  hast  smitten  them,  but  they  have  not 
grieved ;  thou  hast  corisumed  them,  but  they 
have  refused  to  receive  correction ;  they  have 
made  their  faces  harder  than  a  rock ,  they 
have  refused  to  return And,  The  people 
turneth  not  to  him  that  smiteth  them,  neither 
do  they  seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'”  Unto  this 
xaragnirfLcs  ils  irukua*,  this  perfect  fitness 
(as  St.  Paul*  speaketh),  this  maturity  of 
desperate  and  irrecoverable  impiety,  had 
that  people  grown,  not  at  once,  and  on  a 
sudden,  but  by  continual  steps  of  provoca¬ 
tion,  through  a  long  course  of  time,  during 
that  divine  patience  sparing  them,  and  by 
various  expedients  striving  to  recover  them. 
This  consideration  is  frequently  insisted 
upon,  especially  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah: 
The  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of 
Judah  have  only  done  evil  before  me  from 
their  youth :  Since  the  day  that  your  fathers 
came  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto 
this  day,  I  have  even  sent  unto  you  all  my 
servants  the  prophets,  daily  rising  up  early, 
and  sending  them  ;  yet  they  hearkened  not 
unto  me,y  &c.  Well  then,  after  so  many 
hundred  years  of  abused  patience  and  un¬ 
successful  labour  to  reclaim  them,  it  was 
needful  that  justice  should  have  her  course 
upon  them :  yet  how  then  did  God  inflict 
it,  with  what  mildness  and  moderation, 
with  what  pity  and  relenting!  Nevertheless 
(say  they  in  Nehemiah)  for  thy  great  mer¬ 
cies'  sake  thou  didst  iu>t  utterly  consume  them , 
nor  forsake  them ;  for  thou  art  a  gracious 

*  Jer.  iii.  7;  vii.  3;  iv.  1,  14;  xviii.  11  ;  xxvi.  13. 
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and  merciful  God .*  And,  Thou  hast  pu¬ 
nished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve ,a 
doth  Ezra  confess.  I  will  not  execute  the 
fierceness  of  my  anger, b  doth  God  himself 
resolve  and  declare  in  Hosea.  So  mild  he 
was  as  to  the  measure  of  his  punishing : 
and  what  compassion  accompanied  it,  those 
pathetical  expressions  declare  :  My  heart  is 
turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled 
together.  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son  ?  is  he  a 
pleasant  child  ?  for  since  I  spake  against  him, 
I  do  earnestly  remember  him  still ;  therefore 
my  bowels  are  troubled  for  him.  In  all  their 
afflictions  he  was  afflicted ,c  &c.  We  may 
add,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  provo¬ 
cations  of  his  wrath,  and  abusings  of  his 
patience,  which  thus  necessitated  God  to 
execute  his  vengeance ;  yet  even  during  the 
execution  thereof,  and  while  his  hand  was 
so  stretched  forth  against  them,  he  did  re¬ 
tain  thoughts  of  favour,  and  intentions  of 
doing  good,  even  toward  this  so  ingrateful, 
so  insensible,  so  incorrigible  a  people  :  For 
a  small  moment  (said  God)  have  I  forsaken 
thee ;  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather 
thee :  I  know  the  thoughts  that  I  think  to¬ 
ward  you,  saith  the  Lord,  thoughts  of  peace, 
and  not  of  evil,  to  give  you  an  expected  end.A 
Now  these  things  being  seriously  laid  to¬ 
gether,  have  we  not  occasion  and  ground 
sufficient,  even  in  this  instance,  no  less  to 
admire  and  adore  the  wonderful  benignity, 
mercy,  and  patience  of  God,  than  to  dread 
and  tremble  at  his  justice  ? 

V.  As  for  the  last  so  calamitous  and 
piteous  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
grievous  consequences  thereof,  as  we  might 
apply  thereto  the  former  considerations,  so 
we  shall  only  observe  what  was  peculiar  in 
that  case ;  that  God  dispensed  such  means 
to  prevent  it  (to  remove  the  meritorious 
causes  thereof,  obstinate  impenitency  and 
incredulity ;  resisting  the  truth  by  him  sent 
from  heaven  with  so  clear  a  revelation  and 
powerful  confirmation ;  despising  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  con¬ 
science  ;  basely  misusing  divers  ways,  and 
at  last  cruelly  murdering  the  Son  of  God;) 
such  means,  I  say,  God  did  employ  for  the 
removing  those  provocatives  of  vengeance, 
which,  as  our  Lord  himself  saith,  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  converted  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  • 
yea,  to  have  preserved  Sodom  itself ;  so 
that  our  Saviour  could  with  a  compassion¬ 
ate  grief  deplore  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
his  tender  affection,  and  solicitous  care  for 
their  welfare,  in  these  passionate  terms : 
How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  chiU 

•  Nth.  ix.  31.  *  Ezra  ix.  13.  ►  Hon.  xi.9. 

e  Hos.  xi.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxi  '20;  Isa.  lxiii.  9. 

*  Isa.  Uv.  7  ;  Jer.  xxix.  1 1  j  xxxiii.  6, 7.  »  Matt.  xi.  21. 
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dren  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens  under 
her  icing ,  but  ye  would  not! r  That  St.  John 
the  Baptist’s  sharp  reproofs,  his  powerful 
exhortations,  his  downright  and  clear  fore¬ 
warnings  of  what  would  follow  {Even  now , 
said  he,  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
tree ,e)  attended  with  so  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  person  and  his  carriage 
(which  induced  all  the  world  about  him  to 
regard  him  as  no  ordinary  man,  but  a  spe¬ 
cial  instrument  of  God  and  messenger  from 
heaven),  did  yet  find  no  effect  considerable : 
the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  those  corrupt 
guides,  whose  authority  managed  the  blind 
multitude,  defeating  the  counsel  of  God 
toward  themselves ,h  as  St.  Luke  speaketh 
(that  is,  defeating  his  gracious  purpose  of 
reclaiming  them  from  disobedience,  and 
consequently  of  withholding  the  judgments 
imminent),  they  reviled  the  person  of  that 
venerable  prophet ;  He  hath  a  devil,1  said 
they :  they  slighted  his  premonitions,  and 
rejected  his  advices,  by  observing  which, 
those  dreadful  mischiefs,  which  fell  upon 
their  rebellious  heads,  might  have  been 
averted.  We  may  add,  that  even  those  fear¬ 
ful  judgments  were  tempered  with  mixtures 
of  favourable  design,  not  only  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  mankind  (which,  by  so  remark¬ 
able  a  vengeance  upon  the  persecutors  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  scorners  of  his  doc¬ 
trine,  was  converted  unto,  or  confirmed 
in,  the  Christian  faith),  but  even  toward 
that  people  whom  it  served  to  convince  of 
their  errors  and  crimes  ;  to  induce  them 
to  repentance,  to  provoke  them  unto  the 
acknowledgment  and  embracing  of  God's 
truth,  so  palpably  vindicated  by  him.  So 
that  I  might  here  apply  that  passage  of 
St.  Paul  (if  not  directly  and  adequately 
according  to  his  sense,  yet  with  no  incon¬ 
gruous  allusion  at  least).  Have  they  stum¬ 
bled ,  that  they  should  full?!  (or,  was  there 
no  other  design  of  God’s  judgments  upon 
them  but  their  utter  ruin  ?)  p*  yuiiao-  Ho 
such  matter ;  but  through  their  fall  salva¬ 
tion  came  to  the  Gentiles ,  for  to  provoke 
them  to  jealousy  (or  emulation.)  And,  in 
effect,  as  our  Lord  in  the  midst  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings  did  affectionately  pray  for  God’s  mercy 
upon  them,  as  the  apostles  did  offer  recon¬ 
ciliation  unto  them  all  indifferently,  who 
would  repent  and  were  willing  to  embrace 
it ;  so  were  such  of  them  as  were  disposed 
to  comply  with  those  invitations  received 
to  grace,  how  deeply  soever  involved  in  the 
continued  guilt  of  those  enormous  perse¬ 
cutions,  injuries,  and  blasphemies  ;  as  par¬ 
ticularly  St.  Paul,  that  illustrious  example 

i  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  c  Matt.  lii.  in.  s  l.uke  Tii.  30  1 
*  Malt  xL  IS.  t  Rom.  xi.  II. 
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of  God’s  patience  and  mercy  in  this  case.* 
So  that  neither  by  this  instance  is  any  at¬ 
tribute  of  God  more  signalized  than  his 
transcendent  goodness,  in  like  manner  as 
by  the  former  instances,  and  in  analogy  to 
them,  by  all  others  that  may  be  assigned. 
By  all  of  them  it  will  appear  that  God  is 
primarily  and  of  himself  disposed  to  do  all 
fitting  and  possible  good  to  men,  not  to 
inflict  evil  more  than  is  fit  and  necessary ; 
that  God  is  indeed  optimus  ex  natures  pro- 
prietate  ( most  good  according  to  property 
of  nature),  although  justus  ex  causa  neces¬ 
sitate  (severe  from  the  necessity  of  the  case), 
as  Tertullian  speaketh.1  To  afflict  men 
(either  some  men  singly,  or  whole  societies 
of  men)  may  be  sometimes  expedient  upon 
several  accounts;  for  vindicating  the  es¬ 
teem,  and  supporting  the  interest  of  good¬ 
ness,  which  may  by  impunity  be  disgraced, 
endamaged,  endangered  ;  for  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  good  and  evil  men  in  an  observ¬ 
able  manner;  for  the  encouragement  and 
comfort  of  the  good,  the  reduction  and 
amendment  of  the  bad ;  for  preventing  the 
contagion,  and  stopping  the  progress  of 
iniquity,  whereupon  greater  guilts  and 
worse  mischiefs  would  ensue :  *  it  may  be 
as  necessary  as  sharp  physic  to  cure  public 
or  private  distempers ;  as  an  instrument  of 
rousing  us  out  of  our  sinful  lethargies ;  as 
that  which  may  cause  us  better  to  under¬ 
stand  ourselves,  and  more  to  remember 
God;  as  aground  of  fearing  God,  and  an 
inducement  to  believe  his  providence.  For 
those  and  many  such  purposes,  to  bring 
upon  men  things  distasteful  to  sense  may 
be  very  requisite ;  nor  doth  the  doing  it 
anywise  prejudice  the  truth  of  divine  good¬ 
ness,  but  rather  confirms  it,  commends  it, 
and  advances  its  just  esteem.  It  would  be 
a  fond  indulgence,  not  a  wise  kindness ;  a 
cruel,  rather  than  a  loving  pity,  to  deal 
otherwise.  In  fine,  we  are  to  consider  that 
all  the  mischiefs  we  undergo,  God  doth  not 
so  much  bring  them  on  us  as  we  do  pull 
them  on  ourselves. t  They  are  a  Half  it  a 
Ty.ua. to.,  affected  or  self-chosen  mischiefs  ; 
thev  are  xaxa.  fiXarrxfiara  Tpaaif  iatois,  bad 
sprouts  of  our  free  choice ,  as  a  Father  calls 
them ;  they  are  (as  another  Father  saith) 
ixoi unu*  KctKuy  axoucia  ixyota,  the  unwilling 
offsprings  of  wilful  evils ;  they  are  the  cer¬ 
tain  results  of  our  own  will,  or  the  natural 
fruits  of  our  actions ;  actions  which  (how¬ 
ever  God  desire,  advise,  command,  per- 

•  Basil.  Oral. — Quod  Deu8  non  cst  causa  maii,  ele- 
gantcr,  ct  pulchre  de  hac  re. 

t  llavTa.  Ki>ii  xeti  o  0M(,  ejtrrt  v.uit; 

ocrec'/.?.a.^att  xc/ottnui; ,  xou  rifjL&tiox. — Chrys.  toill.  viii. 
p.  100. 

Wisd.  i.  12  :  Carm.  Pythag.  Cyril.  Hicr.  Damasc. 
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suade,  entreat,  excite)  we  do  will,  we  are 
resolved  to  perform.  We  in  a  manner  (as 
Salvian  saith  *)  do  force  God  to  do  what¬ 
ever  he  doeth  in  this  kind ;  violently  plucking 
down  vengeance  on  our  own  heads ;  compel¬ 
ling  the  kind  and  merciful  Lord ,  against  his 
nature  and  will ,  to  afflict  us;  not  so  much 
as  giving  him  leave  to  spare  us.  God  vehe¬ 
mently  disclaims  himself  to  be  the  original 
cause ;  to  design  (according  to  absolute  or 
primary  intention),  to  desire,  to  delight  in 
our  grief,  or  our  ruin.f  As  Hive ,  saith  the 
Lord  (and  surely,  when  God  swears,  we 
may  believe  that  he  is  very  serious),  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ,  but 
that  the  mcked  turn  from  his  way ,  and  live. 
I  call  heaven  to  record  this  day  against  you, 
that  I  have  set  life  and  death  before  you : 
therefore  choose  life.  He  doth  not  afflict 
willingly ,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men. 
He  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved ,  and  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  would 
not  have  any  perish ,  but  that  all  should  come 
to  repentance.  He  made  not  death ,  nor  hath 
he  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  the  living.m 
God  then,  if  we  may  believe  him,  is  not  the 
first  author  of  our  calamities.  Who  then? 
He  tells  us  himself:  O  Israel ,  thou  hast 
destroyed  thyself:  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine 
own  iniquity.  Your  sins  have  withholden 
good  things  from  you.  Our  iniquities ,  like 
the  wind ,  have  taken  us  away.  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  you ,  but  ye  would 
not !  °  The  designs  and  the  endeavours  of 
God  do  tend  to  our  welfare  and  salvation ; 
it  is  our  will  and  our  actions  which  only 
procure  our  ruin :  It  is  we  that  (as  the  Wise 
Alan  saith)  seek  death  in  the  error  of  our  life , 
and  pull  down  upon  our  own  selves  destruc¬ 
tion.0  So  that,  to  conclude  this  part  of  our 
discourse,  even  those  passages  of  provi¬ 
dence  which  at  first  glimpse  appear  most 
opposite  or  disadvantageous  to  the  good¬ 
ness  of  Godf  (or  to  our  opinion  and  belief 
concerning  it),  do,  being  well  sifted,  nowise 
prejudice  it,  but  rather  serve  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  and  magnify  it. 

I  shall  only  further  briefly  touch  (or  ra¬ 
ther  but  mention)  the  uses  and  effects,  to 
the  producing  which,  the  consideration  of 
God’s  goodness,  in  so  manifold  ways  de¬ 
clared,  should  be  applied. 

•  Nos  vim  Deo  facimus  iniquitatibus  nostris ;  no9 
nolentem  ulci9ci  cogirnus.  Deus  enim  pius  et  miseri- 
cors  est.  et  qui  nemiiiem  velit  perirc,  vel  taedere,  &c. 
Sale.  lib.  5,  et  8. 

t  Miseros  nos  si  nec  juranti  Deo  credimus. —  Hier. 
t  St.  Chrysostom  in  divers  places  doth  insist  upon 
the  goodness  of  God  in  making  and  threatening  hell 
itselt  : — Tijjf  tetf  o'jx  iXecrrov,  t]  rr,f  yittvtjs  otru\*j 

6hx*ufit  etiroZ  m.yaOoTr.ra.^  Sic.  ’A 
m  Ezek.  xviii.  30;  xxxiii.  11  ;  Deut.  xxx.  19;  Lam 
lii.  33;  Wisd.  1.  13.  °  Hos.  xiii.  9;  xiv.  1  ;  Jer  v'. 
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1.  It  should  beget  in  us  hearty  love  and 
reverence  toward  God,  in  regard  to  this 
attribute,  so  excellent  and  amiable  in  itself, 
so  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  us.  What 
can  we  esteem,  what  can  we  love,  if  so  ad¬ 
mirable  goodness  doth  not  affect  us  ?  How 
prodigiously  cold  and  hard  is  that  heart 
which  cannot  be  warmed  and  softened  into 
affection  by  so  melting  a  consideration ! 

2.  It  should  produce,  as  grateful  sense 
in  our  hearts,  so  real  endeavours  of  thank¬ 
ful  obedience  in  our  lives.  It  should  make 
us  walk  worthy  of  God,  to  all  well-pleasing, 
bringing  forth  fruit  in  every  good  work  ; p 
taking  heed  of  doing  as  did  Hezekiah,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  that  he  rendered  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  benefit  done  unto  him ,  for 
his  heart  was  lifted  up  ;  therefore  was  wrath 
upon  him;q  that  we  may  not  have  that  ex¬ 
postulation  justly  applied  unto  us,  Do  ye 
thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish  people  and 
unwise  V 

3.  It  should  engage  us  the  more  to  fear 
God ;  complying  with  the  prophet’s  admo¬ 
nition,  Fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness 
considering  that  intimation  of  the  Psalmist, 
There  is  forgiveness  with  thee ,  that  thou 
mayest  be  feared observing  that  advice  of 
Samuel,  Only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him; 
for  consider  what  great  things  he  hath  done 
for  you.u  For  that  indeed  nothing  is  more 
terrible  than  goodness  slighted,  and  pa¬ 
tience  abused. 

4.  It  should  humble,  ashame,  and  grieve 
us,  for  having  crossed  and  offended  such 
exceeding  goodness  and  mercy.  It  should 
cause  us  greatly  to  detest  our  sins,  which 
lie  under  so  heinous  an  aggravation ;  to  be 
deeply  displeased  with  ourselves,  who  have 
so  unworthily  committed  them. 

5.  It  should  therefore  render  us  wary 
and  vigilant  against  the  commission  of  any 
sin;  that  is,  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  so 
enormous  ingratitude  and  baseness ;  making 
us  cautious  of  doing  like  those,  of  whom  it 
is  confessed  in  Nehemiah,  They  did  eat, 
and  were  filled ,  and  delighted  themselves  in 
thy  great  goodness :  nevertheless  they  were 
disobedient ,  and  rebelled  against  thee,  and 
cast  thy  laws  behind  their  back. v 

6.  It  should  also  breed  and  nourish  in  us 
faith  and  hope  in  God.  For  what  reason 
can  we  have  to  distrust  of  so  great  good¬ 
ness  ;  that  he  will  refuse  to  help  us  in  our 
need;  that  he  will  fail  in  accomplishment 
of  his  promises ;  that  he  will  withhold  what 
is  convenient  for  us?  It  should  preserve 
us  from  despair.  What  temptation  can  we 

r  Col.  i.  10.  s  2  Chron.  xxxil.  25.  r  Deut  xxxii.  6. 

*  Hos.  iii.  5.  *  Psal.  exxx.  4.  “  I  Sam.  xii.  21. 
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have  to  despair  of  mercy,  if  we  heartily 
repent  of  our  misdoings,  and  sincerely  en¬ 
deavour  to  please  him?* 

7.  It  should  upon  the  same  account  ex¬ 
cite  us  to  a  free  and  constant  exercise  of 
all  devotions.  For  why  should  we  be  shy 
or  fearful  of  entering  into  so  friendly  and 
favourable  a  presence?  why  should  we  be 
backward  from  having  (upon  any  occasion 
or  need)  a  recourse  to  him,  who  is  so  will¬ 
ing,  so  desirous,  so  ready  to  do  us  good? 
what  should  hinder  us  from  delighting  in 
oblations  of  blessing  and  praise  unto  him  ? 

8.  It  ought  to  render  us  submissive,  pa¬ 
tient,  and  contented  under  God’s  hand,  of 
correction  or  trial,  as  knowing  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  without  very  just  cause  that  such 
goodness  seemeth  displeased  with  us ;  that 
we  are  the  chief  causes  of  our  suffering  or 
our  want ;  so  that  we  can  have  no  jjood 
cause  to  repine  or  complain:  for,  Where¬ 
fore  doth  the  living  man  complain  ?  since  a 
man  (suffers)  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins; 
since  it  is  our  sins  that  withhold  good  things 
from  us;'’  since  also  we,  considering  this 
attribute,  maybe  assured  that  all  God’s  dis¬ 
pensations  do  aim  and  tend  to  our  good. 

9.  It  should  also,  in  gratitude  toward 
God,  and  imitation  of  him,  engage  us  to  be 
good,  kind,  and  bountiful,  placable,  and 
apt  to  forgive;  meek  and  gentle,  pitiful, 
and  affectionate  toward  our  brethren ;  to 
be  good  and  merciful ,  as  our  heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther  is  merciful  and  benign  even  toward  the 
wicked  and  ungrateful ;  to  be  kind  unto  one 
another  ,_ full  of bowels ,  forgiving  one  another, 
as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us.x 

10.  Lastly,  we  ought  to  have  an  especial 
care  of  perverting  this  excellent  truth  by 
mistakes  and  vain  presumptions;  that  w'e 
do  not  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  wanton¬ 
ness, r  or  occasion  of  licentious  practice. 
Because  God  is  very  good  and  merciful, 
we  must  not  conceive  him  to  be  fond,  or 
slack,  or  careless;  that  he  is  apt  to  indulge 
us  in  sin,  or  connive  at  our  presumptuous 
transgression  of  his  laws.  No ;  'Gtrai  r» 
ayafi T,  n  ayatior,  it  finrovovnoia  (the  hatred  of 
wickedness  is  consequent  upon  goodness  even 
as  such ,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  saith;) 
God,  even  as  he  is  good,  cannot  but  detest 
that  which  is  opposite  and  prejudicial  to 
goodness ;  he  cannot  but  maintain  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  interest  thereof ;  he  cannot,  he 
will  not,  endure  us  to  dishonour  him,  to 
w'rong  our  neighbour,  to  spoil  ourselves. 
As  he  is  a  sure  friend  to  us  as  his  crea- 
tures,  so  he  is  an  implacable  enemy  to  us 

•  Vide  Chrys.  nd  Theod.  ii.  tom.  6,  p.  63,  optime  et 
fuse. — Matt.  vii.  11. 

"  Lam.  iii.  39 ;  Jer.  v.  25.  x  Luke  vi.  35,  30 ; 

1  John  iii.  16  ;  Coloas.  iii.  13;  Eph.  iv.  32.  1  Jude*  4. 


as  impenitent  rebels  and  apostates  from  our 
duty.  The  wicked ,  and  him  that  loveth  vio¬ 
lence,  his  soul  hateth.  As  he  is  infinitely  be¬ 
nign,  so  he  is  also  perfectly  holy,  and  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.  He  is  not  a 
God  that  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness,  neither 
shall  evil  dwell  with  him.  The  foolish  shall 
not  stand  in  his  sight ;  he  hateth  all  workers 
of  iniquity.  His  face  is  agaijist  them  that 
do  evil.1  Finally,  as  God  is  gracious  to  all 
such  as  are  capable  of  his  love,  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  his  mercy ;  so  he  is  an  impartial 
and  upright  Judge,  who  will  deal  with  men 
according  to  their  deserts,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  his  laws  and  ordinances ;  according 
to  his  immutable  decree  and  word :  so  that 
as  we  have  great  reason  to  trust  and  hope 
in  him,  so  we  have  no  true  ground  to  pre¬ 
sume  upon  him,  vainly  to  trifle,  or  inso¬ 
lently  to  dally  with  him. 

But  I  leave  this  point  to  be  further 
improved  by  your  meditations. 

Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  Almighty  God , 
that  the  words  which  we  have  heard  this  day 
with  our  outivard  ears,  may  through  thy 
grace  be  so  grafted  inwardly  in  our  hearts, 
that  they  may  bring  forth  in  us  the  fruit  of 
good  living,  to  the  honour  and  praise  of 
thy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


SERMON  LXX. 

NO  RESPECT  OF  PERSONS  WITH  GOD. 

Rom.  ii.  11 _ For  there  is  no  respect  of 

persons  with  God. 

It  is  an  ordinary  conceit,  grounded  on  a 
superficial  view  of  things,  that  Almighty 
God  dispenseth  his  gifts  with  great  ine¬ 
quality,  and  dealeth  very  partially  with 
men ;  being  lavish  in  his  bounty  to  some, 
but  sparing  therein  to  others ;  slack  and 
indulgent  in  calling  some  to  account,  but 
rigorous  and  severe  in  judgment  toward 
others. 

Which  imagination  often  hath  influence 
upon  the  affections  and  the  actions  of  men; 
so  that  hence  some  men  do  highly  presume, 
others  are  much  discouraged:  some  are 
apt  to  boast  themselves  special  darlings  and 
favourites  of  Heaven ;  *  others  arc  tempted 
to  complain  of  their  being  quite  deserted, 
or  neglected  thereby. 

But  whoever  more  carefully  will  observe 
things,  and  weigh  them  with  good  consi¬ 
deration,  shall  find  this  to  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take;  and  that  in  truth  God  distributeth 
his  favours  with  very  equal  measures:  he 

8  Psal.  xi.  5  ;  Hab.  i.  13 ;  Psol.  v.  4,  5 ;  xxxiv.  16. 

*  l'lid.  lxxiii.  6. 
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poiseth  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  most 
even  hand;  so  that  reasonably  no  man 
should  be  exalted,  no  man  should  be  de¬ 
jected  in  mind,  upon  account  of  any  consi¬ 
derable  difference  in  God’s  regard  towards 
him  and  other  persons ; h  the  which  is  clear¬ 
ly  discovered  by  God,  or  merely  dependeth 
on  his  will  and  providence. 

The  advantages  which  one  man  hath 
above  another,  being  estimated  morally,  in 
reference  to  solid  felicity  and  content,  are 
indeed  none;  or  are  not  absolutely  made 
by  God,  but  framed  by  men  unto  them¬ 
selves.  For 

God  is  indifferently  affected  toward  per¬ 
sons  as  such,  nakedly  and  privately  consi¬ 
dered;  or  as  divested  of  moral  conditions, 
qualifications,  and  actions :  he  in  his  deal¬ 
ing,  whether  as  benefactor  or  judge,  pure¬ 
ly  considereth  the  reason  and  exigency  of 
things,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  persons,  the 
real  merits  of  each  cause;  he  maketh  no 
arbitrary  or  groundless  discriminations ;  he 
neither  loveth  and  favour eth,  nor  loatheth 
and  discountenanceth  any  person  unaccoun¬ 
tably  :  he  doth  utterly  disclaim  partiality, 
or  respect  of  persons,  as  a  calumnious  as¬ 
persion  on  him,  and  a  scandal  to  his  provi¬ 
dence. 

Such  in  holy  scriptures  he  representeth 
himself,  upon  various  occasions ;  declaring 
his  perfect  impartiality,  and  that  nothing 
beside  the  right  and  reason  of  cases  doth 
sway  with  him ;  all  other  considerations 
being  impertinent  and  insignificant  to  him. 
For  instance, 

It  is  declared,  that  he  hath  no  partial  re¬ 
spect  to  nations;'  for  the  piety  of  Job,  an 
Edomite  ;  of  Melchisedeck,  a  Canaanite  ; 
of  Jethro,  a  Midianite;  were  very  pleasing 
to  him :  he  favourably  did  hear  the  prayers 
and  accept  the  alms  of  Cornelius,  a  Roman 
soldier ;  whereupon  St.  Peter  made  this 
general  reflection:  Of  a  truth  I  perceive 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in 
every  nation ,  he  that  fear  eth  him ,  and  work- 
eth  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him* 

He  is  declared  not  to  regard  the  exter¬ 
nal  profession  of  true  religion,  but  real 
practice  according  to  it :  He  rendereth  (saith 
St.  Paul)  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds 
—  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul 
of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  of  the  Gentile ;  but  glory ,  honour,  and 
peace  to  every  man  that  worketh  good,  to 
the  Jew  first ,  and  also  to  the  Gentile  :  for 
(addeth  the  apostle,  assigning  the  reason 
of  this  proceeding)  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  God.* 

k  Job  rxxl.  6.  •  (Rom.  x.  12 ;  lii.  29.)  *  Acts 

x.  34.  35.  •  (Gal.  V.  6  ;  vl.  15  ;  ill  28  ;)  CoL  lii.  11 ; 

Horn.  ii.  6,  9,  10, 11 ;  (x.  12;  ill.  29.) 


He  is  said  not  to  respect  faces,  or  any 
exterior  appearances,  however  specious  in 
the  eye  of  the  world ;  according  to  that 
saying  of  God  to  Samuel,  at  the  choice  of 
David  before  his  brethren :  Look  not  on  his 
countenance,  or  on  the  height  of  his  stature, 
because  I  have  refused  him :  for  the  Lord 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth  ;  for  man  looketh  on 
the  outward  appearance ;  but  the  Lord  look¬ 
eth  on  the  heart.1 

It  is  expressed,  that  he  hath  no  respect 
to  the  outward  estate  or  worldly  rank  and 
dignity  of  men ;  but  that  princes  and  pea¬ 
sants,  masters  and  servants,  the  honourable 
or  wealthy,  and  the  mean  or  poor,  are  of 
equal  consideration  with  him :  He  (saith 
Job)  accepteth  not  the  persons  of  princes , 
nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the  poor ; 
for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands ; g  and 
St.  Paul  biddeth  masters  to  deal  fairly  with 
their  servants,  knoiving  (saith  he)  that  your 
Master  is  also  in  heaven ;  neither  is  there 
respect  of  persons  with  him.b 

We  are  taught,  that  he  doth  not  regard 
even  the  most  sacred  offices,  or  more  worthy 
accomplishments  of  men,  in  prejudice  to 
the  verity  of  things,  or  equity  of  the  case ; 
for  hence  St.  Paul  maintaineth  his  resolute 
behaviour  toward  those  great  pillars  of 
religion,  St.  Peter  and  St.  James :  Of  those 
ivho  seemed  to  be  somewhat,  whatsoever  they 
were ,  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me :  God  ac¬ 
cepteth  no  man' s  person.' 

It  is  frequently  inculcated,  that  he  hath 
no  consideration  of  any  gifts,  of  sacrifices, 
of  services  presented  to  him  with  sinister 
intent,  to  compound  for  sin,  or  excuse  from 
duty,  to  pervert  justice,  or  palliate  wrong; 
according  to  that  [declaration  of  Moses, 
The  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods ,  and 
Lord  of  lords ,  a  great  God,  a  mighty,  and 
a  terrible ,  which  regardeth  not  persons,  nor 
taketh  reward  ;i  and  that]  charge  of  king 
Jehoshaphat  to  his  judges,  Let  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  be  upon  you ;  take  heed ,  and  do 
it ;  for  there  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord 
our  God,  nor  respect  of  persons,  nor  taking 
of  gifts*  And,  Do  not  think  (saith  the 
Hebrew  Wise  Man)  to  corrupt  (him)  with 
gifts ;  for  such  he  will  not  receive ;  and  trust 
not  to  unrighteous  sacrifices ;  for  the  Lord 
is  judge,  and  with  him  is  no  respect  of  per¬ 
sons .' 

In  fine,  it  is  often  generally  declared, 
that  God  impartially  dispenseth  recom¬ 
penses,  in  just  proportion,  according  to 
the  deeds  of  men :  He  (saith  St.  Paul)  that 

f  1  Sam.  xvi.  7.  *  Job  ccxit.  19;  Wisd.  vi.  7. 

h  Eph.  vi.  9  ;  Coloss.  lii.  25 ;  iv.  1.  «  Gal.  ii.  6. 

J  Deut.  x.  17.  k  2  Chiron,  xix.  7.  >  Ecclus.  xxxv. 

12 ;  (Isa.  i.  3  ;  lxi.  8  ;  lxvL  3  ;  Prov.  xv.  8  ;  xxi.  27  { 
Amos  v.  21, 22 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Mic.  vi  7,  8  ;  iloa.  vi  6.) 
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doeth  wrong ,  shall  receive  for  the  wrong 
which  he  hath  done ,  and  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons :  And  if  (saith  St.  Peter)  ye  call 
upon  the  Father ,  who  without  respect  of 
persons  judgeth  according  to  every  man's 
work ,  pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning  here 
in  fear.m 

There  is  nothing  more  frequently  as¬ 
serted,  or  more  seriously  urged  in  holy 
seripture  than  this  point,  that  God  will 
judge  and  deal  with  men,  not  according 
to  his  absolute,  antecedent  affections,  but 
according  to  their  own  works ,  or  the  tenor 
of  their  practice,  duly  scanned  and  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  rules  of  justice;  so  that  the 
really  better  man  will  certainly  prove  the 
happier,  and  the  worse  man  shall  be  the 
more  wretched:  He  will  reward  every  man 
(saith  our  Lord)  ««•«  Tcibi  a.1  z:C,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  practice :  Every  one  (saith 
St.  Paul)  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
body,  rscs  ri  a.  suitably  (in  just  propor¬ 
tion)  to  his  works;  and  each  mem  shall 
receive  <3i*>  Kirtct,  his  own  wages  according 
to  his  own  labour;  and  then  praise  (or  a 
due  taxation)  shall  be  to  every  man  from 
God:  Behold  (saith  he  in  the  Revelation) 
I  come  quickly ,  and  my  reward  is  with  me, 
to  recompense  each  man  *!  ri  aircu 
term,  as  his  work  shall  be.* 

Wherefore  by  sacred  testimonies  it  is 
abundantly  manifest,  that  impartiality  is  a 
divine  attribute  and  perfection  of  God ; 
the  which  (for  our  greater  satisfaction  and 
further  illustration  of  the  point)  may  be 
also  evinced  by  divers  arguments,  some 
proving  that  it  must  be  so,  others  showing 
that  it  is  so;  some  inferring  it  a  priori , 
from  the  prime,  most  avowed  attributes  of 
God’s  nature,  and  from  his  relations  to 
men ;  others  arguing  it  a  posteriori ,  from 
principal  instances  of  God’s  proceedings 
and  providential  dispensations  toward  men. 

Of  the  first  sort  are  these : — 

1.  God  is  impartial,  because  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  wise,  and  thence  doth  truly  estimate 
persons  and  things. 

Wisdom  doth  look  evenly,  with  a  free 
and  pure  (an  indifferent  and  uncorrupt) 
eye  upon  all  things ;  apprehending  and  es¬ 
teeming  each  as  it  is  in  itself;  making  no 
distinction  where  it  findeth  none ;  not  pre¬ 
ferring  one  thing  before  another,  without 
ground  of  difference  in  them.  It  doth  not 
fix  a  valuation  od  its  objects,  but  acknow¬ 
ledged  it,  and  taketb  it  for  such  as  it  is  in 
themselves. 

Wherefore  God  cannot  have  any  blind 

"  Rom.  il  It ;  Col.  iii.  25  :  1  Pet.  L  17.  *  Matt, 

xri.  27:  Rom.  ii.  6:  Rev.  ii.  23  1  xx.  12;  2  Cor.  v. 
10 :  1  Cor.  iii.  8  ;  <  Jer.  xni.  10:  xxx.ii.  19 ;  Psal.  lxii. 
12;)  1  Cur.  iv.  5;  R«v.  xxii.  12. 
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affection  or  fondness  toward  any  person 
grounded  on  no  reason,  or  upon  any  un¬ 
accountable  prejudice.  No  person  can 
seem  amiable  or  odious  to  him,  who  is  not 
in  himself  truly  such. 

This  argument  is  often  used  in  scrip¬ 
ture;  and  to  assure  us  of  this  truth  it  is 
there  frequently  affirmed,  that  God  doth 
search  the  hearts,  doth  try  the  spirits,  doth 
weigh  the  actions  of  men :  The  Lord  (said 
Hannah)  is  a  God  of  knowledge ,  and  by 
him  actions  are  weighed :  All  the  ways  of 
man  (saith  Solomon)  are  clean  in  his  own 
eyes;  but  the  Lord  weigheth  the  spirits:  His 
eyes  (saith  the  Psalmist)  behold ,  his  eyelids 
try  the  children  of  men  :  and,  O  Lord  of  hosts 
(saith  Jeremiah),  that  judgest  righteously, 
that  triest  the  reins  and  the  heart —  Thine 
eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  icays  of  the  sons 
of  men,  to  give  every  one  according  to  his 
ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  do¬ 
ings:  [7  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try 
the  reins,  to  give  every  man  according  to  his 
ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  oj  his  do- 
ings.°] 

2.  God  cannot  be  partial,  because  he  is 
perfectly  righteous,  just,  and  holy.  This 
reason  adjoined  to  the  former  doth  make 
up  a  complete  demonstration :  for  partiality 
doth  proceed  either  from  blindness  of  mind, 
or  from  perverseness  ofwill  ;  he,  there¬ 
fore,  who  hath  both  an  exact  knowledge  of 
things,  and  a  perfect  rectitude  of  will,  can 
nowise  be  partial ;  the  one  enabling  him  to 
judge,  the  other  disposing  him  to  affect 
things  as  they  are  and  deserve ;  to  esteem 
and  love  that  which  is  indeed  worthy  and 
lovely ;  to  despise  and  dislike  that  which  is 
despicable  and  odious;  to  have  no  opinion 
or  affection  toward  a  person,  abstracted 
from  all  qualifications ;  such  a  one  being 
no  special  object  of  a  wise  and  just  either 
esteem  or  contempt,  love  or  hatred. 

As  these  causes  are  always  inseparably 
connected  (for  what  is  justness,  but  a  dis¬ 
position  of  will  to  follow,  without  deflec¬ 
tion,  the  dictates  of  wisdom  ?)  so  the  effect 
must  necessarily  follow ;  according  to  num¬ 
berless  testimonies  in  scripture,  importing, 
that  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteous¬ 
ness;  but  the  wicked,  and  him  that  loveth 
violence,  his  soul  hateth  :  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  upon  the  righteous — but  the  face 
of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil.9 

3.  God  is  impartial,  because  he  is  infi¬ 
nitely  great  and  potent ;  whence  all  crea¬ 
tures  are  in  the  same  degree  inferior,  at 
the  same  distance  remote  from  him ;  all 

•  1  Sam.  ii.  3  ;  Frov.  xvi.  2 ;  Fsal.  xi.  4  ;  Jer.  xi.  20 ; 
XX  12;  xxxii.  19;  xvii.  10.  p  Fsal.  xi.  7;  (vii.  II  : 
xxjLiii  5  ;  xlv.  7  ;  cxlvi.  8  ;)  xi.  3  ;  v.  5 ;  xxxir.  15,  l& 
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are  equally  at  his  discretion  and  disposal ; 
he  hath  no  need  of  any:  what,  therefore, 
should  incline  him  to  regard  one  before 
another,  excepting  only  goodness,  wherein 
he  delighteth  ?  So  the  Wise  Man  discour¬ 
sed  :  He  that  is  Lord  of  all  shall  fear  no 
man's  person ,  neither  shall  he  stand  in  awe 
of  any  man's  greatness ;  for  he  hath  made 
the  small  and  great,  and  carethfor  all  alike.q 
So  Moses  did  imply :  The  Lord  your  God 
is  God  of  gods ,  and  Lord  of  lords ,  a  great 
God ,  a  mighty ,  and  a  terrible ,  which  re- 
gurdeth  not  persons.1 

4.  God  is  impartial,  because  he  is  im¬ 
mensely  good  and  benign ;  both  intensively 
in  the  degree,  and  extensively  as  to  the 
objects  of  his  goodness;  so  that  he  favour¬ 
ed  all  equally,  because  all  thoroughly,  so 
far  as  may  well  be,  according  to  their  con¬ 
dition  and  capacity ;  whence  if  there  be  any 
difference  or  defect,  the  ground  thereof  is 
not  in  his  nature  or  will,  but  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  qualifications  of  creatures.8 

There  is  a  double  goodness  or  love  of 
God :  one  absolute,  preceding  all  regard 
to  personal  qualities  or  deeds  ;  the  other 
conditionate,  and  consequent  on  special 
regards :  in  both  these,  God  is  impartial ; 
for  the  first  is  general  and  unconfined,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  of  the  Psalmist,  The  Lord 
is  good  to  all ,  and  his  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works ;  and  those  sayings  in  the  gospel, 
He  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the 
evil :  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good;  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust .'  The  second  is  grounded 
on  special  reasons  of  the  case,  and  adapted 
to  the  rules  of  justice  demanding  it ;  accor¬ 
ding  whereto,  The  Lord  is  rich  (in  mercy) 
toward  all  that  call  upon  him.  He  will  fulfil 
the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him ,  and  pre¬ 
served  all  them  that  love  him.'1 

In  the  first  there  is  no  difference ;  in  the 
second  the  difference  is  made  by  ourselves, 
being  founded  in  our  voluntary  demeanour. 

5.  God  is  impartial  toward  all  persons, 
because  he  hath  the  same  (natural  and  ori¬ 
ginal)  relations  toward  all. 

1.  He  is  the  Maker  and  Father  of  all ; 
according  to  that  of  the  prophet,  Have  we 
not  all  one  Father  f  Hath  not  one  God  cre¬ 
ated  usY  and  that  of  the  apostle,  There  is 
one  God  and  Father  of  all ,  who  is  above  all , 
and  through  all,  and  in  you  all: v  he  there¬ 
fore  hath  the  same  parental  kindness  to¬ 
ward  all,  the  same  tenderness  for  the  good 

1  Wisd.  vL  7.  r  Dcut.  x.  17.  *  Exod.  xxiv.  6, 

7 ;  Numb.  xiv.  18;  Psal.  lxxxvi.  5, 15  ;  ciii.  8  ;  cxlv.  8. 
*  Psal.  cxlv.  9,  16;  Luke  vi.  35 ;  Matt.  v.  45.  u  Korn. 
X.  12;  Paal.  cxlv.  \h  ;  xxxiv.  15;  cxlv.  19,20;  XXjdv. 
9 ;  xxxiii.  18.  *  Mai.  ii.  10 ;  E  plies.  iv.  6. 


of  each  ;  he  is  not  capable  of  that  imper¬ 
fection  which  is  observable  in  some  parents, 
to  be  fond  and  indulgent  to  some  children 
above  others ;  but  in  his  affection  the  rich  and 
poor  (as  the  Wise  Man  saith)  do  meet  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.'" 

Hence  Job  did  collect,  that  God  accept¬ 
ed  not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor  regarded 
the  rich  more  than  the  poor  ;  for  (saith  he) 
they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands. x 

Hence  the  same  holy  man  did  infer, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  deal  fairly  with  his 
own  servants,  for  that  God  in  judgment 
would  consider  their  case  no  less  than  his, 
upon  this  account, y  for,  Did  not  he  that 
made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ?  and  did 
not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb?1 

Hence  the  Wise  Man,  who  imitated  Solo¬ 
mon,  did  argue  an  equality  of  gracious  pro¬ 
vidence  toward  all :  He  hath  made  the  small 
and  the  great,  and  cared  for  all  alike.’1 

2.  God  is  the  common  Lord  of  all ;  and 
therefore  is  concerned  to  protect  all  with 
the  like  care,  to  govern  all  with  the  same 
equity. 

Hence  St.  Paul  gathereth,  that  God  is 
indifferently  willing  to  show  mercy  and  dis¬ 
pense  blessings  to  all  people ;  to  confer  the 
means  of  salvation,  and  to  accept  pious 
endeavours,  without  distinction  of  Jew  or 
Gentile:  Ls  he  (saith  he)  the  God  of  the 
Jews  only?  Ls  he  not  also  of  the  Gentiles? 
And,  There  is  therefore  no  difference  between 
the  Jew  and  the  Greek;  for  the  same  Lord 
over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.b 

Hence  the  same  apostle  doth  urge  mas¬ 
ters  to  be  just  and  kind  to  their  servants ; 
for  that  God,  as  the  common  Master,  hath 
an  equal  respect  to  both,  knowing  that  your 
Master  also  is  in  heaven ,  and  there  is  no  re¬ 
spect  of  persons  with  him.’1 

3.  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all ;  desiring 
and  designing  that  all  men  should  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth; 
being  willing  that  no  man  should  perish s 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  J 

Wherefore  out  of  philanthropy  and  love 
to  mankind,  he  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  the  world;  to  give  himself  a  ransom 
for  all  men,  to  taste  death  for  every  man.e 

And  what  greater  instance  could  there 
be  of  perfect  impartiality  ? 

So  by  reasons  from  the  principal  attri¬ 
butes  and  relations  of  God,  his  impartiality 
may  be  deduced :  the  same  also  may  be  de- 

"  Prov.  xxii.  2.  1  Job  xxxiv.  19.  T  Job  xxxi.  13, 

14,  15.  1  Job  xxxi.  15.  •  Wisd.  vi.  7.  b  Rom. 

iii.  29  ;  Rom.  x.  12.  c  Ephes.  vi.  9.  1  Tim. 

iv.  10  ;  ii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  *  Tit.  ii.  11  ;  1  John  iv. 

14  ;  Luke  ix.  56  ;  John  iii.  17  ;  xii.  47 ;  2  Cor,  v.  19  : 
1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  Heb.  ii.  9. 
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dared  from  his  proceedings  and  dealings 
with  men.  For, 

1.  God  hath  proposed  to  all  men  in¬ 
differently  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
of  obtaining  his  love  and  favour,  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  bounty  and  mercy,  of  obtaining  re¬ 
wards  and  felicity  from  him.f 

The  same  laws  and  rules  of  life  are 
prescribed  to  all  persons,  as  men  and  as 
Christians. 

The  natural  dictates  of  reason,  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  holy  scripture,  the  great  moral 
duties  of  religion,  by  observance  whereof 
God’s  favour  is  retained,  and  salvation  as¬ 
sured,  are  of  general  concern  and  common 
obligation  to  all  without  exception. 

God  hath  not  framed  one  law,  or  one 
gospel,  for  princes  and  great  men,  another 
for  peasants  and  mean  artisans;  he  hath 
not  chalked  out  one  way  toward  heaven 
for  the  rich,  another  for  the  poor  to  walk 
in;  but  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
one  uith  another ,*  are  tied  to  observe  the 
precepts  of  piety,  of  charity,  of  justice, 
of  temperance,  sobriety,  and  chastity,  of 
modesty,  humility,  and  patience;  none, 
great  or  small,  can  otherwise  than  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  common  road  of  virtuous 
practice,  arrive  to  happiness.  He  that  do- 
eth  the  will  of  my  Father  that  is  in  heaven, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* 

If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com¬ 
mandments:  Enter  in  through  the  strait 
gate:  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  com¬ 
mandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the 
tree  of  life:  To  them,  who  by  patient  con¬ 
tinuance  in  well-doing  seek  glory  and  honour 
and  immortality ,  eternal  life  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  : 1  these  are  the  grand  infallible 
maxims,  the  fixed  irreversible  decrees,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  general  duty  and  doom  of 
mankind,  according  to  the  eternal  reason 
of  things,  and  the  declared  will  of  God 
Almighty,  our  sovereign  Governor  and 
Judge. 

Whoever  it  is,  that  will  please  God,  that 
will  have  his  love,  that  will  be  happy  by  his 
grace,  must  humbly  submit  to  God’s  will, 
must  faithfully  obey  God’s  laws,  must  care¬ 
fully  walk  in  God’s  way ;  i  from  this  course 
there  can  be  no  exemption,  no  dispensation, 
no  special  privilege,  for  any  person  what¬ 
ever. 

As  all  men  naturally,  by  indissoluble 
bands  of  obligation,  are  the  subjects  and 
servants  of  God ;  so  God  indispensably  and 
inexcusably  doth  require  the  same  loyalty 

f  Clem.  Pried.  I.  4.  *  Psal.  xlix.  2.  b  Matt, 

vii.  21.  1  Matt.  xix.  17  ;  vli.  13 ;  Luke  xili.  21 ;  Peal, 

xxxiv.  12;  Rev.  xxii.  14;  Rem.  ii.  7.  >  John  xv.  14. 
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and  fidelity,  the  same  diligence,  the  same 
reverence  from  all. 

Great  men  sometimes  may  live  as  if  they 
conceited  themselves  free  from  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  bind  other  men ;  as  if  they  had 
not  souls  (as  we  poor  mortals  have)  to  be 
saved,  or  were  to  be  saved  in  some  other 
way ;  as  if  obedience  to  the  divine  laws  doth 
not  touch  them,  but  only  doth  belong  to  the 
commonalty ;  as  if  they  had  special  indul¬ 
gence  to  live  in  pride,  luxury,  and  sloth, 
might  warrantably  practice  injustice,  op¬ 
pression,  revenge:  might  cam  privilegio  be 
lewd  and  lascivious,  withhold  their  debts, 
take  God’s  name  in  vain,  neglect  devotion 
and  the  service  of  God :  but  in  thus  doing 
they  much  abuse  themselves ;  for  they  no 
less  than  others  are  obnoxious  to  guilt  and 
to  punishment,  for  such  misdemeanours 
against  the  divine  laws.  In  truth,  if  there 
be  any  difference  in  the  case,  it  is  only  this ; 
that  they,  in  all  equity,  ingenuity,  and  gra¬ 
titude,  are  obliged  to  a  more  strict,  more 
faithful,  more  diligent  observance  of  God’s 
laws ;  they  being  more  indebted  to  God  for 
his  special  bounty  to  them;  they  having 
larger  talents  and  advantages  committed 
to  their  trust,  their  deportment  being  of 
higher  consequence,  and  most  influential 
on  the  world,  they  being  liable  to  render 
an  account  according  to  that  just  rule. 
Unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much 
shall  be  required;  k  whence  their  eminency 
of  condition  doth  not  excuse  them  from 
common  duties,  but  doth  advance  their  ob¬ 
ligation,  will  aggravate  their  neglect,  will 
inflame  their  reckoning,  w  ill  plunge  them 
deeper  into  woful  punishment ;  according 
to  that  of  the  Wise  Man,  a  sharp  judgment 
shall  be  to  them  that  are  in  high  places ;  for 
mercy  will  soon  pardon  the  meanest,  but 
mighty  men  shall  be  mightily  tormented 

2.  All  persons  have  the  same  means,  the 
same  aids,  the  same  supports  afforded  to 
them,  for  ability'  to  perform  their  duty,  and 
attain  their  happiness. 

The  word  of  God,  as  the  light  of  heaven, 
doth  indifferently  shine  to  all  men,  for  in¬ 
structing  their  minds,  for  directing  their 
practice,  for  guiding  their  feet  in  the  way 
of  peace. 

The  divine  grace  is  ever  at  hand,  ready 
to  assist  all  those  who  sincerely  and  seri¬ 
ously  do  apply  themselves  to  serve  God. 

Seasonable  comforts  are  never  wanting 
to  support  those  who  need  them,  and  who 
in  their  distress  seek  them  from  God,  w  ho 
healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up 
their  wounds;  so  that  when  the  poor  man 

k  Luke  xii.  48.  1  Wisd.  vi.  5,  C. 
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crieth,  the  Lord  heareth  him ,  and  saveth 
him  out  of  his  troubles .m 

The  universal  good  Spirit  of  God  (the 
fountain  of  light  and  wisdom,  of  spiritual 
power  and  strength,  of  consolation  and  joy) 
is  communicated  according  to  the  needs 
of  men,  and  exigencies  of  occasion;”  pre¬ 
venting  them  by  direction  to  the  right  way, 
by  reclaiming  them  from  ill  courses,  by 
exciting  in  them  good  thoughts  and  good 
desires ;  quickening  their  good  resolutions, 
and  assisting  in  the  pursuit  of  them ;  en¬ 
abling  them  to  resist  temptations,  and  to 
combat  with  their  spiritual  adversaries :  to 
such  best  purposes  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
to  all  in  needful  seasons  and  measures ; 0 
especially  to  those  who  do  earnestly  seek 
it,  do  faithfully  use  it,  do  treat  it  well. 

3.  God  hath  provided,  and  doth  propose 
to  all  men  the  same  encouragements  for 
obedience,  the  same  punishments  for  trans¬ 
gression  ;  the  which  being  the  same  in  kind, 
do  only  differ  in  degree,  proportionably  to 
the  good  deeds  or  bad  demerits  of  persons. 

God  hath  appointed  one  heaven  for  all 
pious  and  virtuous  persons,  of  what  nation, 
of  what  rank,  of  what  condition  soever  they 
are  ;  he  hath  prepared  those  things ,  which 
eye  hath  not  seen ,  nor  ear  heard ,  nor  heart 
of  man  conceived ,  for  all  that  love  him.9  F  or 
all  that  have  fought  the  good fight ,  and  kept 
the  faith ,  and  love  his  appearance ,  the  Lord , 
the  righteous  Judge ,  hath  laid  up  a  crown 
of  righteousness ., 

Immortality  of  life,  an  unfading  crown 
of  glory,  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken, 
unspeakable  joys,  endless  bliss,  God  hath 
covenanted  and  promised  to  all  his  faithful 
servants ; r  to  all  who  in  his  way  please  to 
accept  and  embrace  them ;  »  Hxuv,  He  that 
willeth,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely.'  And  what  greater  rewards  could 
there  be  assigned  ?  What  room  is  there  for 
partiality,  where  all  are  capable  of  the  same 
equally  great,  because  in  a  manner  immense 
felicity  ?  Many  (saith  our  Saviour)  shall 
come  from  the  east ,  and  from  the  west ,  and 
from  the  north ,  and  from  the  south ,  and 
shall  sit  doum  with  Abraham ,  andwith  Isaac , 
and  with  Jacob ,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven .* 

Lazarus,  the  poor  beggar,  shall  rest  with 
the  illustrious  Moses  and  the  noble  Daniel, 
with  David,  and  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  and 
all  pious  princes,  in  the  bosom  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  The  poor  fishermen,  the  painful  tent- 
makers,  the  sorry  publicans,  shall  reign 
together  with  Constantine  and  Theodosius, 
and  all  those  good  princes  who  have  faith- 

“  Pul.  exlvii.  3 ;  (cxlvi.  7  ;)  xxxiv.  6.  0  1  Cor. 

xll.  7.  'I.ukexi.  13.  ?  Col.  iii.  1 1 ;  1  Cor.  li.  9. 

'  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  8.  '  Luko  xxil.  29.  •  Hot.  xxii.  17. 

1  Matt.  viii.  11 ;  Luke  xiii.  39. 


fully  served  God  and  promoted  his  glory. 
The  rich,  well  using  their  wealth,  may  ob¬ 
tain  that  state,  treasuring  up  to  themselves 
a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come , 
that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life:9  the 
poor,  contentedly  bearing  their  condition, 
have  a  good  title  thereto,  expressed  in  those 
words,  Blessed  be  ye  poor ,  for  yours  is  the 
kingdom  of  GodJ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  dismal 
punishments  are  threatened  to  all  presump¬ 
tuous,  contumacious,  and  impenitent  trans¬ 
gressors  of  God’s  law,  however  dignified  or 
distinguished;  be  they  princes  or  subjects, 
noble  or  base,  wealthy  or  indigent ;  the 
same  unquenchable  fire,  the  same  gnawing 
worm,  the  same  weeping,  and  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth ;  the  same  utter  dark¬ 
ness  ;  the  same  burning  lake  of  brimstone ; 
the  same  extreme  disconsolate  anguish  is 
reserved  for  them  all :  Depart  from  me ; 
Go ,  ye  cursed ,  into  everlasting  fire ,  will  be 
the  doom  pronounced  on  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity;  Indignation  and  wrath ,  tribula¬ 
tion  and  anguish ,  will  be  upon  every  soul 
that  doeth  evil.'" 

No  regard  will  be  had  to  the  quality  of 
men  in  this  world;  for  the  rick  man ,  who 
was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen ,  and 
fared  sumptuously  every  day ,  was  not  ex¬ 
cused  from  hell  and  torment:  there  is  a 
Tophet  ordained  of  old ,  even  for  kings; 
mighty  men  shall  be  mightily  tormented ,  if 
they  have  mightily  sinned.1 

Even  present  encouragements  of  virtue 
in  this  life,  the  joys  and  comforts  of  God’s 
holy  spirit,  the  sweet  elapses  of  spiritual 
consolation  in  devotion,  the  peace  of  God , 
and  delicious  sense  of  bis  love,  the  cheer¬ 
ful  satisfaction  of  a  good  conscience,  the 
joy  in  believing  God’s  truth,  and  hoping 
for  accomplishment  of  his  promises,  the 
delight  in  obeying  God’s  commandments, 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  good  under¬ 
takings,  and  happy  success  therein,  the 
co-operation  of  all  things  for  good  to  them 
who  love  God ,  the  supply  of  all  wants,  and 
satisfaction  of  all  desires,  the  experimental 
assurance  of  God’s  constant  protection  and 
gracious  providence  over  those  who  fear 
him  and  trust  in  him  (according  to  num¬ 
berless  declarations  and  promises  in  holy 
scripture),  are  indifferently  dispensed  to 
all  who  shall  use  the  means  to  attain  them, 
in  way  of  conscientious  practice.7 

As,  correspondently,  the  temporal  dis¬ 
couragements  from  sin  (crosses,  disap- 

o  1  Tim.  vi  19 ;  Luke  xii.  33;  xvi.  9.  *  Luke  vi.  20. 
w  Matt.  vii.  23 ;  xxv.  41  ;  Luke  xiii.  27  ;  Rom.  ii.  8, 9. 

*  Luke  xvi.  19,  23 ;  James  v.  1  ;  Luke  vi.  24 ;  Isa.  xxx. 
33  ;  Wisd.  vi.  6.  1  Tsai,  xxxvii  4,  5  ;  i.  3;  Rom.  viii. 

28  ;  I* sal.  cxlv.  19  ;  xxxvii.  4  ;  xxxiv.  10. 
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pointments,  vexations,  miseries)  are  with¬ 
out  exception  allotted  to  all  transgressors 
of  God’s  law,  according  to  many  denun¬ 
ciations  therein.1 

4.  The  impartiality  of  God  doth  appear 
from  his  universal  providence,  carefully 
watching  over  all  and  every  person,  dis¬ 
pensing  good  things  to  each,  according  to 
his  need,  without  distinction.* 

Is  any  man  in  extreme  want  ?  his  liberal 
hand  presently  doth  reach  forth  a  supply ; 
for,  Hesatisfieth  the  longing  soul,  and Jilleth 
the  hungry  soul  with  goodness ;  He  openeth 
his  hand ,  and  satisjieth  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing.* 

Is  any  man  in  distress  ?  the  Lord  is  ready 
to  afford  relief ;  according  to  that  repeated 
burden  of  the  107th  Psalm:  Then  they  cry 
unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble ,  and  he  saveth 
them  out  of  their  distresses .b 

Is  any  man  engaged  in  sin  and  guilt  ?  he 
is  patient  and  longsuffering ;  not  pouring 
forth  his  anger,  not  withholding  his  mer¬ 
cies  ;  letting  his  sun  arise  and  his  showers 
descend  upon  the  most  unworthy  and  un¬ 
grateful:  this  he  doth  so  generally,  that 
commonly  by  apparent  events  it  is  not  easily 
discernible  to  whom  God  beareth  special 
favour;  according  to  that  observation  of 
the  Preacher,  No  man  knoweth  either  love 
or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before  them ;  all 
things  coming  alike  to  all.e  How  then  can 
any  man  complain  of  partiality  in  him,  who 
exerciseth  so  uncoufined  bounty,  clemency, 
and  patience? 

If  there  be  any  considerable  difference, 
it  is  only  this,  that  God  hath  a  peculiar  care 
of  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  oppressed, 
the  helpless  and  disconsolate,  who  do  most 
need  (and  thence  are  most  induced  to  seek) 
his  suecour  and  comfort ; d  being  also  com¬ 
monly  better  qualified  to  receive  them ;  as 
is  frequently  declared  in  scripture. 

It  is  true,  that  God  hath  his  particular 
friends,  his  favourites,  his  privados,  whom 
he  doth  specially  regard  and  countenance ; 
upon  whom  he  cont’erreth  extraordinary 
boons  and  graces ;  namely,  those  w  ho  do 
love,  who  do  fear,  who  do  trust  in,  who 
do  honour  him,  who  do  obey  him  ;  con¬ 
cerning  whom  it  is  said,  We  know  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God:  and,  The  Lord  preserveth  all 
those  that  love  him :  There  is  no  leant  to 
them  that  fear  him:  He  will  fulfil  the  desire 
of  them  that  fear  him  ;  he  also  will  hear 

•  Bonus  omnipotens  ita  curat  universos  tanquam 
singulos,  ita  singulos  tanquam  solos.—  Ann.  Conf. 

*  Psal  xl.  6;  lxxlii.  19  ;  xxxii.  10 ;  Isa.  xlrfll.  22 ;  lviL 
20;  liv.  17.  *  Psal.cvii.  9;  cxlv.  16.  *>p8al. 

evii.  9,  13.19,28;  xxxiv.  6;  cxlvi.7 ;  cxlvii.  6;  ctll.  8; 
cvi.  8,  44  ;  Ixxviii.  38.  c  Keel.  Lx.  1,  2.  d  PsaL 
cxlvi.  9  ;  cxlvii.  14 ;  Lx.  9  ;  xxxiv  18;  Isa  xxv.  4. 
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their  cry ,  and  icill  save  them :  The  Lord 
redeemeth  the  soul  of  his  servants ,  and  none 
of  them  that  trust  in  him  shall  be  desolate: 
Them  that  honour  me ,  I  will  honour:  The 
Lord  loveth  the  righteous:  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  upon  the  righteous ,  and  his  ears 
are  open  unto  their  cry :  Ye  are  my  friends , 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.* 

But  evidently  there  is  no  partiality  in  this; 
for  he  doth  not  favour  them  irrespectively 
as  persons,  but  as  in  justice  specially  qua¬ 
lified  for  favour  ;  friendship,  dutifulness, 
reverence  toward  him,  being  the  highest 
virtues,  and  arguing  a  mind  endued  with 
dispositions  (with  equity,  with  ingenuity, 
with  gratitude,  with  sober  wisdom,  with 
love  of  truth  and  goodness)  which  demand 
a  correspondence  of  love  and  respect  from 
God  himself.  And  as  we  do  not  hold  a 
n.an  partial  who  beareth  a  special  affection 
and  regard  to  those  who  express  good-will, 
who  deal  kindly  and  fairly  with  them  who 
serve  them  faithfully  and  pay  them  due  re¬ 
spect  ;  so  neither  is  God  partial,  if  he  doth 
specially  bless  good  men  upon  the  like  ac¬ 
counts. 

Especially  considering,  that  God  doth 
not  so  favour  mere  pretenders,  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  love  and  honour  him,  but  do  not 
love  true  goodness;  fond,  superstitious, 
hypocritical  people,  who  call  Lord ,  Lord , 
but  practise  iniquity ;  who  think  to  please 
him  by  affected  services;  who  court  and 
flatter  him  with  their  lips  ;  who  would 
bribe  him  with  their  gifts  and  sacrifices/ 

5.  All  Christians,  without  distinction, 
have  the  same  illustrious  relations  and 
honourable  privileges,  the  most  great  and 
glorious  that  can  be  imagined. 

Of  what  greater  honour  is  a  man  capa¬ 
ble,  than  to  be  adopted  into  the  blood  royal 
of  heaven,  to  be  culled  to  be  one  of  the 
sons  of  God?  Ye  are  all  the  sons  of  God 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  might 
redeem  us — and  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons.1 

“litrt  roTarni  ayixw  Behold  (saith  St, 
John)  what  love  the  Father  hath  given  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.h 
This  is  a  privilege  which  God  hath  given, 
which  Christ  hath  purchased  for  us  all. 
And  whosoever  received  him ,  he  gave  them 
i (tSriat  raum*  (this  power,  this  privilege, 
this  advantage),  that  they  should  become 
the  sons  of  God.1 

*  Rom.  viiL  28  ;  Psal.  cxlv.  20  ;  xxxi.  23;  xxxiv.  9; 
cxlv.  19;  xxxiv.  22;  1  Sam.  ii.  30 ;  Psal.  cxlvi.  8; 
xxxiv.  15  ;  .John  xv.  14.  <  Mott.  vii.  22  ;  Luke  vi. 

46;  Tit.  i.  16;  Matt.  xv.  9  ;  Col.  ii.  22  ;  Mott.  xv.  8. 
'(Col.  iii.  11  ;)  1  Cor.  xii.  13;  Gal  iii  26,38;  iv.4,5; 
Rom.  vllL  14.  b  1  John  iii.  1 ;  John  i.  12.  i  GaL  iv. 
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To  what  higher  dignity  can  any  one 
pretend,  than  to  be  heir  of  a  kingdom  by 
the  most  infallible  assurance  that  can  be ; 
by  covenant,  by  promise  of  God  ?  Such 
are  all  good  Christians,  God’s  children  ; 
for  if  sons,  then  heirs  (saith  the  apostle), 
heirs  of  God ,  co-heirs  with  Christ :  heirs  of 
God’s  kingdom  ;  for,  Hearken ,  my  beloved 
brethren  (saith  St.  James  ;)  Hath  God  not 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world ,  rich  in  faith , 
and  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  him  1 1 

Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you.'' 

Fear  not ,  little  flock ;  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  a  kingdom. 1 

I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my 
Father  hath  appointed  unto  me.™ 

To  what  higher  pitch  can  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  soul  aspire,  than  to  be  a  king  ? 

Such,  St.  John  saith,  that  our  Lord  hath 
constituted  every  good  Christian;  parta¬ 
kers,  not  of  a  carnal,  an  earthly,  a  temporal 
kingdom  (which  is  unstable,  is  subject  to 
various  chances  and  crosses,  cannot  endure 
long,  or  last  any  considerable  time),  but  of 
a  spiritual,  a  celestial,  an  eternal  kingdom, 
which  cannot  be  shaken ;  which  hath  conti¬ 
nual  rest,  peace,  joy.” 

We  are  by  God  called  unto  his  kingdom 
and  glory,  —  translated  into  the  kingdom  of 
his  own  dear  Son.° 

To  be  the  brethren  of  Christ ;  who  is  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  glory,  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords. 

Is  it  not  a  considerable  honour  to  be  the 
friends  of  our  Lord  ?  so  is  every  poor  soul 
which  hath  the  conscience  to  serve  him 
faithfully;  for,  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you.v 

All  are  citizens,  free  denizens  of  the 
heavenly  commonwealth ; q  rv/tro\7rui  rut 

ayioff . . 

6.  All  men  are  liable  to  the  same  judg¬ 
ment,  at  the  same  tribunal,  before  that  one 
impartial,  inflexible  Judge,  who  cannot  be 
corrupted  with  gifts,  or  dazzled  with  shows, 
or  moved  by  any  sinister  regards. r 

All  persons  must  stand  before  that  bar 
upon  equal  ground;  without  any  advan¬ 
tage  ;  according  to  that  representation  of 
St.  John :  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God,  and  the  books  were  opened 
—  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  works:' 

The  greatest  monarchs,  the  mightiest 

I  Rom.  viii.  17  ;  Gal.  It.  7  ;  Tit.  iii.  7  ;  Heb.  i.  14  ; 
James  ii.  5.  k  Matt.  xxv.  34.  '  Luke  xii.  32. 

™  Luke  xxii.  29.  “  Rev.  i.  6,  9;  v.  10 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  18, 

ivtvtKtiot — 2  Pet.  i.  II,  etlditiof — Heb.  xii.  28,  a ra Aterec . 

*  I  Thess.  ii.  12;  Col.  i.  13.  *  John  xv.  14.  ">  Phil, 

iii.  20:  Heb  xiii.  20;  xii  22;  Eph.  ii.  19.  *  Dcut. 

X.  17;(Col.  iil.  25.)  •  Apoc.  xx.  12. 


potentates,  the  most  redoubtable  warriors, 
and  successful  conquerors  (the  men  who 
made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake 
kingdoms),  that  made  the  world  as  a  wil¬ 
derness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof; 
who  affected  to  ascend  into  heaven,  and  to 
exalt  his  throne  above  the  stars  of  God,  to 
ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds,  and 
to  be  like  the  Most  High.1 

There  shall  they  stand,  bare  and  divested 
of  all  their  phantastry,  their  splendid  pomp, 
their  numerous  retinue,  their  guards,  their 
parasites. 

No  consideration  there  will  be  had  of 
their  windy  titles,  of  their  gay  attire,  and 
glittering  pomp. 

No  respect  will  be  had  to  the  dread  of 
their  name,  to  the  fame  of  their  prowess; 
to  that  spurious  glory,  for  which  they  un¬ 
settled  mankind,  and  overturned  the  world ; 
their  actions  will  be  strictly  scanned  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  God’s  law  and  com¬ 
mon  equity. 

They  will  be  put  to  answer  for  all  the 
violences  and  outrages,  for  all  the  spoils  and 
rapines,  for  all  the  blood  and  slaughters,  for 
all  the  ruins,  devastations,  and  desolations, 
their  cruel  ambition  hath  caused ;  for  all 
the  sins  they  have  committed,  and  all  the 
mischiefs  they  have  done. 

They  who  now  have  so  many  flatterers 
and  adorers,  will  not  then  find  one  advo¬ 
cate  to  plead  for  them. 

Thus  it  may  appear  that  God  is  impar¬ 
tial. 

But  there  are  divers  obvious  exceptions 
against  this  doctrine.  As, 

Obj.  1 .  Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  gifts  of 
God  are  distributed  with  great  inequality  ? 

Doth  not  one  swim  in  wealth  and  plenty, 
while  another  coucheth  under  the  burden 
of  extreme  want  and  penury  ? 

Are  not  some  perched  aloft  in  high  dig¬ 
nity,  while  others  crawl  upon  the  ground, 
and  grovel  in  despicable  meanness  ? 

Are  not  some  clothed  with  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  deliciously  every  day ; 
while  others  scarce  find  rags  to  cover  them, 
and  lie  at  the  door  begging  for  relief?  n 

Do  not  some  thrive  and  prosper  in  their 
affairs,  while  others  are  disappointed  and 
crossed  in  their  undertakings  ? 

Was  it  not  truly  observed  of  some  per¬ 
sons  (and  those  least  deserving  good  for¬ 
tune),  They  are  enclosed  in  their  own  fat  — 
Their  eyes  standout  with  fatness;  they  have 
more  than  heart  could  ivish  ?  T 

And  whence  doth  this  difference  come, 

•  Isa.  xiv.  16.  17.8,  13.  14,  11.  ”  Luke  xvi.  19,  20. 

'  Psal.  xvii.  10  ;  Ixxiii.  7  ;  Job  xxl.  7  ;  xii.  6 ;  Jcr.  xii. 

1  ;  Hab.  i.  16. 
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but  from  God’s  hand  ?  Who  (as  the  apostle 
asketh)  maheth  thee  to  differ w  from  another, 
but  God,  the  disposer  of  all  things? 

To  this  exception  I  answer  — 

1.  That  temporal  things  are  so  incon¬ 
siderable,  that  they  scarce  deserve  to  come 
into  the  balance,  or  to  be  computed;1  for 
they  have  but  the  same  proportion  to  spiri¬ 
tual  things,  as  time  hath  to  eternity ;  y  or  a 
finite  to  an  infinite ;  which  is  none  at  all. 

What  partiality  therefore  is  there,  if 
God  in  mercy  and  patience  bestow  on  bad 
men  a  farthing  in  the  temporal  consolations 
of  this  life  (if  the  universal  Father  give  a 
small  portion  in  this  life  to  untoward  chil¬ 
dren),  while  he  reserveth  infinite  millions 
for  his  obedient  children?2 

2.  The  goods  of  fortune  commonly  are 
dispensed  not  by  a  special  hand  of  God,  but 
according  to  the  general  course  of  provi¬ 
dence  :  and  what  partiality  is  he  guilty  of, 
who  scattereth  money  into  a  crowd  of  poor 
people ;  although  in  scrambling  some  get 
more  than  other ;  and  often  the  worst  (be¬ 
ing  most  bold  and  fierce)  do  get  most  ? 

3.  Indeed  the  receiving  those  gifts  is 
no  sign  of  God’s  special  regard;  as  the 
Preacher  well  observed:  No  man  hnoiceth 
either  love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before 
them.  All  things  come  alike  to  all;  there  is 
one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked A 

4.  God,  as  St.  Austin  saith,  purposely 
doth  sparingly  deal  these  things  to  good 
men,  and  freely  bestoweth  them  on  bad  men, 
to  show  how  little  we  ought  to  value  them ; 
how  much  inferior  they  are  to  spiritual 
goods.  For  surely  he  would  give  the  best 
things  to  his  friends,  and  the  worst  to  his 
enemies. 

5.  Even  temporal  gifts  are  dispensed  with 
a  very  even  hand  ;  for  if,  barring  injudi¬ 
cious  fancy  and  vulgar  opinion,  we  rightly 
prize  things,  we  compare  the  conveniences 
and  inconveniences  of  each  state,  it  will  be 
hard  to  judge  which  hath  the  advantage. 

Wealth  hath  more  advantages  for  plea¬ 
sure  ;  but  it  hath  also  more  cares,  more 
fears,  more  crosses,  more  dangers,  more 
troubles,  more  temptations. 

It  hath  more  plenty ;  but  withal  it  hath 
less  safety,  less  ease,  less  liberty,  less  quiet, 
less  real  enjoyment. 

Set  the  distraction  of  the  rich  man’s  mind 
against  the  toil  of  the  poorest  man’s  body ; 
the  nauseous  surfeits  of  one  against  the 
griping  hunger  of  the  other. 

That  which  really  doth  constitute  a  state 

"  |  Cor.  iv.  7.  *  Rom.  viii.  18,  A tygtpca 

ot(  cun  ipcc.—  :  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  1  Lukcvi.  24,  xvi. 

2A ;  Peal.  xvil.  14.  *  Ecclee.  Lx.  1,2. 


happy,  content,  may  be  common  to  both, 
or  wanting  to  either,  as  the  person  is  dis¬ 
posed. 

6.  The  goods  of  fortune  are  not  purely 
gifts,  but  talents  deposited  in  trust  for  God’s 
service,  for  which  a  proportionable  return 
is  expected ;  so  that  he  that  hath  less  of 
them  hath  a  less  burden  to  bear,  and  an 
easier  account  to  render. 

7.  Many  gifts  are  not  dispensed  with 
personal  regard,  but  for  public  good ;  and 
therefore  all  have  an  interest  in  them. 

The  wealth,  the  power,  the  reputation, 
the  prosperity,  of  a  prince,  of  a  nobleman, 
of  a  gentleman,  are  not  his,  but  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  ;  for  governing,  for  protecting,  for 
encouraging,  for  assisting  whom,  they  are 
conferred :  the  world  not  being  able  to  sub¬ 
sist  in  order  and  peace  without  subordinate 
ranks,  and  without  answerable  means  to 
maintain  them. 

Obj.  2.  It  is  apparent  that  God  dispens¬ 
ed  his  grace,  the  light  of  knowledge,  and 
means  of  salvation,  very  unequally ;  some 
nations  living  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  the 
gospel,  while  others  sit  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death;*  whole  nations  being 
detained  in  barbarous  and  brutish  igno¬ 
rance. 

To  answer  this  exception  fully  would  re¬ 
quire  much  discourse ;  it  being  a  dark  and 
difficult  point :  but  briefly  we  may  say, 

1.  That  God  dispensed  measures  of 
grace  according  to  a  just,  yet  inscrutable 
wisdom,  knowing  what  use  will  be  made 
thereof,  and  what  fruit  men  will  bear.  It 
may  therefore  be  a  favour  not  to  dispense 
light  to  them  who  are  not  prepared  to  em¬ 
brace  and  improve  it  well. 

2.  No  man  can  tell  what  God  doth  in  pre¬ 
paration,  and  what  obstructions  are  mado 
by  men  to  his  grace. 

3.  As  lower  means  of  grace  are  con¬ 
ferred,  so  proportionably  less  returns  are 
expected. 

4.  How  hard  soever  it  may  be  to  descry 
the  reason  of  God's  proceedings  in  this 
case,  yet  assuredly  it  is  just ;  and  our  ig 
norance  of  it  should  not  prejudice  the  be¬ 
lief  of  those  general  truths,  which  are  so 
plainly  declared,  concerning  the  universal 
benignity  and  impartial  equity  of  God. 

Obj.  3.  Is  it  not  in  holy  scripture  some¬ 
times  asserted,  that  God  doth  act  arbi- 
trariously  and  absolutely;  dispensing  his 
bounty  and  mercy  without  regard  to  any 
quality  in  men,  or  deed  committed  by  them 
either  in  whole  or  in  proportion - God 

t>  Luke  i.  79  ;  Matt.  iv.  16 ;  Epb.  iv.  18  ;  ii.  1 ;  Tit. 
ili.  3 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3. 
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saith,  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 

have  mercy - and,  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me 

to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ? c 

Is  not  a  plain  instance  of  this  dealing 
alleged  by  St.  Paul  concerning  Jacob  and 
Esau,  that  before  the  children  were  horn , 
or  had  done  either  good  or  evil ,  God  said, 
The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger ;  and  in 
regard  thereto,  in  the  prophet,  Jacob  have 
I  loved ,  but  Esau  have  I  hat  eel. A 

We  answer  briefly,  that 

Such  expressions  do  import,  not  that 
God  acteth  absolutely  in  the  thing  itself, 
but  quoad  nos ;  not  that  he  acteth  without 
reason,  but  upon  reasons  (transcending  ©in¬ 
capacity,  or  our  means  to  know  it)  incom¬ 
prehensible  or  undiscernible  to  us;e  not 
that  he  can  give  no  account,  but  is  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  render  any  to  us ;  that  the  methods 
of  his  providence  commonly  are  inscrutable ; 
that  his  proceedings  are  not  subject  to  our 
examination  and  censure ;  that  his  acting 
doth  sufficiently  authorize  and  justify  itself ; 
that  it  is  high  presumption  and  arrogance 
for  us  to  scan,  sift,  or  contest,  or  cavil  at 
the  equity  or  wisdom  of  God’s  acting/ 

That  God  doth  not  act  according  to  ne¬ 
cessity,  but  is  free  in  dispensing  his  mercy, 
and  applying  it  to  any  person,  so  that  they 
have  nothing  to  challenge  upon  account  of 
their  own  deserts  or  works ;  but  must  refer 
all  to  his  mere  bounty. 

However,  there  can  be  nothing  in  these 
mysteries  of  predestination  and  providence, 
which  really  doth  subvert  an  assertion  so 
often  clearly  expressed,  and  so  well  ground¬ 
ed  in  reason,  or  the  consideration  of  God’s 
nature,  attributes,  ordinary  way  of  acting, 
&c. 

Whatever  expressions  are  repugnant 
thereto  in  sound,  whatever  instances  (de¬ 
pending  on  occult  causes)  in  appearance 
do  cross  it ;  yet  it  must  stand,  that  God  is 
impartially  merciful,  benign,  just,  &c. 

Obj.  4.  Had  not  Jeremy,  St.  John  Bap¬ 
tist,  St.  Paul,  absolute  favours  and  graces 
conferred  on  them,  who  were  sanctified , 
and  separated  from  the  womb  to  be  pro¬ 
phets  and  apostles.* 

Resp.  These  favours  were  in  design  not 
so  much  particular  and  personal,  as  general 
and  public ;  those  persons  being  raised  up 
by  God  upon  occasions  as  needful  instru¬ 
ments  (elect  vessels)  of  his  providence,  to 
instruct  men,  and  to  reduce  them  to  God ; h 
so  that  God,  in  raising  up  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  persons,  did  express  his  common 
goodness  to  mankind. 

0  Korn.  ix.  15:  Matt.  xx.  15.  d  Rom.  ix.  II,  12,  13. 

*  Rom.  xi.  33.  f  Rom.  ix.  20. 

*  (Isa.  xlix  1,5;)  Jer.  i.  5;  Luke  i.  15;  Gal.  i.  15. 

*  Jer.  i.  10  ;  Luke  i.  16  ;  Acts  ix.  16  ;  xxvi.  16. 


The  like  may  be  said  of  that  special  favour 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  the  holy  Virgin, 
who  was  and  blessed  among 

ivomenf  for  the  general  good  of  mankind. 

The  consideration  of  this  point  is  very 
useful,  and  may  dispose  us  to  many  sorts  of 
good  practice. 

1.  No  man  should  presume  upon  God’s 
dealing  with  him  more  favourably  than  with 
others,  as  if  he  were  a  darling  or  favourite ; 
that  God  will  indulge  him  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  any  thing  prohibited,  or  in  omission 
of  any  duty. 

No  man  should  indulge  himself  in  any 
thing,  upon  a  conceit  that  God  will  indulge 
him,  or  oversee  his  errors;  and  that,  in 
this  sense,  He  seeth  not  iniquity  in  Jacob. 

2.  No  man  should  be  puffed  up  with 
conceit  that  God  hath  a  singular  regard  to 
him.  For  all  such  conceits  are  groundless 
and  vain ;  in  them  men  do  miserably  de¬ 
lude  themselves. 

No  man  can  otherwise  found  any  assu¬ 
rance  of  God’s  special  love  to  him,  than 
upon  a  good  conscience ;  testifying  that  he 
doth  sincerely  love  God,  and  endeavour 
faithfully  to  obey  his  commandments/ 

3.  No  man  should  despair  of  God’s  fa¬ 
vour  ;  seeing  God  hath  no  particular  aver- 
sation  from  any;  but  every  person  hath 
the  same  grounds  of  hope. 

If  we  can  buckle  our  hearts  to  observe 
our  duty,  we  may  be  sure  to  be  accepted. 

If  thou  doest  well ,  shall  thou  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  ?  k 

4.  No  man  should  be  discouraged  for 
his  condition,  or  fortune  ;  since  in  allotting 
it  to  him,  God  had  no  disfavour,  nor  did 
intend  him  ill. 

God  hath  no  less  regard  to  him,  than  to 
persons  of  the  most  high,  wealthy,  prospe¬ 
rous  state. 

5.  No  man  should  repine,  murmur,  or 
complain  of  God’s  dealing,  as  if  he  were 
unkindly  used,  more  than  others;  for  there 
is  no  such  thing :  God  dealeth  alike  kindly 
with  all. 

6.  No  man,  upon  account  of  his  rank, 
wealth,  or  worldly  advantages,  should  boast 
or  pride  himself ;  seeing  thence  he  par- 
taketh  no  more  than  his  meanest  and  poor¬ 
est  neighbour,  of  the  principal  advantage, 
God's  favour. 

7.  No  man,  upon  such  accounts,  should 
despise  his  neighbour,  the  brother  of  low 
degree: 1  for  upon  these  accounts  it  appear- 
eth  that  the  Wise  Man  saith  truly,  that  he 
is  void  of  wisdom  who  despiseth  his  neigh¬ 
bour  seeing  no  man  can  be  despicable, 

1  X«ij c  Luke  i.  2ft.  i  1  John  iii.  19,21. 

k  Gen.  if.  7.  1  James  i.  9.  m  Prov.  xi.  12 ;  xiv.  21. 
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whom  God  regardeth  ;  seeing  God  (as  Eli- 
hu  saith)  is  mighty ,  and despiseth  not  any,™ 
seeing  the  meanest  person  standeth  on  equal 
terms  with  the  greatest  in  the  eye  of  God.0 

8.  Great  men  should  not  take  themselves 
for  another  sort  of  creatures,  or  another 
race  of  men,  than  their  poor  neighbours; 
that  the  world  is  theirs,  and  all  things  are 
for  them;  that  they  may  do  what  they 
please ;  that  they  are  exempted  from  laws 
which  oblige  others ;  for  in  moral  and  spi¬ 
ritual  accounts  they  are  upon  a  level  with 
others.* 

They  are  but  fellow-subjects  and  fellow, 
servants  with  others ;  all  accountable  to  the 
same  Master. 

9.  Superiors  hence  should  be  moved  to 
deal  fairly,  gently,  and  courteously  with 
inferiors ;  seeing  these  are  their  fellow- 
servants,  equally  considerable  as  themselves 
with  the  great  Master  of  the  family. 

This  is  the  use  to  which  St.  Paul  applieth 
the  consideration : 

Masters ,  give  unto  your  servants  that 
which  is  just  and  equal ,  knowing  that  ye  have 

a  Master  in  heaven - Ye  masters ,  do  the 

same  things  unto  them  (that  is,  be  conscien¬ 
tiously  good  to  them,  as  they  are  faithful 
to  you),  forbearing  threatening ;  knowing 
that  your  master  also  is  in  heaven ,  neither 
is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him.9 

10.  This  consideration  should  preserve 
us  from  superstition,  or  thinking  to  please 
or  satisfy  God,  win  his  favour,  or  appease 
his  displeasure,  by  uncouth  ways,  which 
he  hath  not  prescribed  to  all  men  ;  to  cor¬ 
rupt  him  by  our  sacrifices  and  oblations  ; 
our  flatteries,  glozings,  colloguings  with 
him  ;  so  that  he  will  indulge  us  in  any  bad 
thing,  or  excuse  us  from  our  true  duty,  in 
regard  to  those  affected  services. 

We  do  herein  but  abuse  ourselves  ;  for 
he  will  not  approve  or  accept  us  upon  any 
other  account,  than  of  discharging  our  duty, 
being  truly  righteous  and  good.'1 

11.  It  is  matter  of  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  a  man,  who  is  conscious  of  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  that  (whatever  his  condition  and 
circumstances  be)  God  will  have  a  fair  re¬ 
gard  thereto,  and  will  not  reject  him. 

It  was  so  to  Job :  Doth  not  God  see  my 

icays,  and  count  all  my  steps? - Let  me 

be  weighed  in  an  even  balance ,  that  God 
may  know  my  integrity.' 

12.  The  consideration  of  this  point  should 
keep  us  from  partial  respects  of  men.8 

Not  to  admire  the  state  of  great  men, 

*  Quorum  fatis  coelum  omne  vacavit. —  Luc.  lib.  vii. 

°  Job  xxxvi.  5.  °  (James  ii.  6.)  p  Col.  iv.  1  ; 

iii.  ult. ;  Eph.  vi.  9.  q  Coloss.  ii. ;  Mic.  yi.  7,  8. 

r  Job  xxxi.  4,  6.  •  James  ii.  1,9;  i*rov.  x.wiii  21. 
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nor  to  yield  them  undue  deferences  (in  pre¬ 
judice  to  meaner  persons,  making  greater 
difference  than  there  is  ground  for),  not 
to  flatter  or  humour  them  in  an  immoderate 
measure,  or  unbeseeming  manner.1 

This  is  that  which  St.  James  doth  urge  in 
his  second  chapter,  as  a  very  unequal  thing. 

We  should  imitate  God ;  we  should  con¬ 
sider  that  our  opinions  and  affections  should 
resemble  his. 

As  in  exterior  judgment  no  respect  is  to 
be  had  to  the  rich  above  the  poor ;  so  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  interior  judgment  or  esteem  of 
our  mind;  to  which  St.  James  seemeth  to 
apply  the  law  ;  If  ye  have  respect  to  per¬ 
sons ,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are  convinced  of 
the  law  as  transgressors .u 

13.  This  should  keep  us  from  envying  at 
those  who  have  more  worldly  advantages. 

14.  It  should  keep  us  from  being  offend¬ 
ed,  or  scandalized,  or  perverted  into  false 
notions  of  God,  upon  occasion  of  any  mys¬ 
terious  points,  or  hard  expressions  import¬ 
ing  absolute  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
God,  in  predestination  or  providence.  For 
however  they  are  to  be  understood,  they 
cannot  derogate  from  the  impartial  good¬ 
ness  and  justice  of  God. 

15.  This  consideration  should  engage  us 
readily  to  pay  due  respect  and  reverence  to 
princes,  to  magistrates,  to  all  our  superiors. 

For  hence  we  see,  that  the  reason  why 
we  are  commanded  to  honour  and  fear 
them  is,  not  their  worldly  grandeur  of 
wealth  or  power  (things  of  small  consi¬ 
deration  with  God ;)  but  it  standeth  on  a 
more  solid  ground,  their  sacred  relations 
to  God,  as  his  representatives  and  officers; 
who  in  his  name  and  behalf  do  administer 
justice,  and  protect  right  and  innocence, 
encourage  virtue,  maintain  order  and  peace 
in  the  world. 

Though  God  doth  not  favour  their  per¬ 
sons  as  rich  and  mighty ;  yet  he  regardeth 
his  own  character  imprinted  on  them ;  he 
regardeth  his  honour  and  interest  concerned 
in  their  respect ;  he  regardeth  the  public 
good  of  mankind,  which  they  are  constitu¬ 
ted  to  promote :  he  considers  them  as  the 
ministers  of  his  kingdom,  and  instruments 
of  conveying  his  benefits  to  mankind. 

Whence  he  giveth  salvation  to  kings;  he 
by  his  law,  and  by  his  providence,  doth 
guard  and  secure  them  from  violence,  from 
contempt,  from  disrespect. 

In  honouring  them,  we  honour  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God,  and  the  character  of  divi¬ 
nity  stamped  on  them ;  we  serve  ourselves, 

1  Oil  u.tXu  trot  Tit)  Matt.  xxii.  16 ;  ®*i 

TPOffcuTcc,  Judo  IG  ;  Levit.  xix.  J.r>  ;  Dcut.  i.  17  ;  xvi,  19; 
Trow  xxiv.  23  ;  xvi.  0  ;  xxviii.  21.  u  Jiuncs  ii.  9* 
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for  whose  sake  they  are  constituted,  for 
whose  good  they  watch.* 

It  may  also  engage  us  the  more  gladly 
and  fully  to  yield  them  their  due  respect, 
to  consider,  that  their  condition  is  not  in¬ 
vidious,  or  their  case  better  than  other 
men’s ;  seeing  they  are  accountable  to  God 
for  the  advantages  of  it;  seeing  that  God 
hath  no  regard  to  them  upon  account  of 
that  greatness  which  dazzleth  our  eyes; 
seeing  that  for  all  the  burdens  they  sustain, 
for  all  the  cares  they  take,  for  all  the  pains 
they  endure,  for  our  good  and  public  ser¬ 
vice,  they  can  receive  so  inconsiderable  a 
recompense  from  us. 

T  Rom.  xiv.  4  ;  E is  iyctOo*. 
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Finally,  it  should  engage  us  to  be  very 
careful  of  our  ways,  and  diligent  in  our 
obedience  ;  seeing  there  is  no  other  way 
possible  of  pleasing  God,  of  gaining  his 
favour  and  friendship,  of  appeasing  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  of  standing  upright,  and  coming 
off  well  in  his  judgment ;  this  is  St.  Peter’s 
inference,  with  tvhich  I  conclude. 

If  ye  call  on  the  Father ,  who  without  re¬ 
spect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to  every 
man's  work ,  pass  the  time  of  your  sojourn¬ 
ing  here  in  fear.” 

’  l  Pet.  i.  17. 
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